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THE  QDESnON  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

[The  followiog  eloquenl  and  manly  defence 
of  liberty  has  been  imputed  to  the  pen  of  Lord 
Chief  Juatiw  Denmao.  Though  Bpeeially  de- 
signed to  rebake  an  encroacbnient  upon  pop- 
nlar  rigfats  which  does  not  exist  here,  its 
noble  principlea  and  fervid  ergumenta  will  find 
a  reaponae  in  ever;  free  heaiL — Eb.] 

1.  Mtinutu  of  the  Proceedings  oftkeHouse 
^  Commtmi,  July  5, 1S45. 

5.  MiMtlit  of  the  Pr»ctedings  of  the  House 
tfCoKUMms,  Aug.  fi,  1845. 

8.  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  House 

tf  Lords,  July  10,  1845. 
4.  Report  from  the  Select  Commitlee  {of  the 

House  1^ Lords)  appointed  to  search  for 

Precedents  in  reftrtntt  to  the  Petition  ^ 

Tkomoi  Baker  for  protection. 

6.  Mlmutes  of  the  Proceedings  if  the  Home 
1^  Lords,  likh  and  14th  of  July,  1845. 

6.  Lord  BroMgham's  Spach  on  Privilege 
of  ParUamtnt.    With  his  Protest  t^aintt 
the  deciiion  of  the  House  of  Lords,   July, 
1945. 
Tas  proceedings  of  both  Housw  of  Par- 

HuMnt  abote  referred  to,  rimw  that  penoos 
Vol.  VIII.— No.  L  37 


who  conceived  themaelrefl  injured  by  falae 
evidence,  given  against  them  behind  their 
backa,  to  Committees  of  either  House, 
brought  actions  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating  their  character  from  the  alander; 
and  that  each  Bouse,  on  being  informed, 
by  petition  of  the  party  sued,  that  such  b<s 
tion  had  been  brought,  sent  for  the  plaintiff 
and  his  attorney,  and,  by  direct  menaces, 
compelled  them  to  stay  their  actions,  and 
ao  far  submit  to  the  imputations  which  the 
evidence  bad  brought  upon  them.  This 
was  said  to  be  done  in  exercise  of  I'rivU^a 
of  Parliament. 

The  fact  cannot  ftlil  to  awaken  the  most 
serious  reftections  in  all  constitutional 
minds.  To  interpose  the  authority  of  either 
House  between  any  one  of  the  Queen's 
subjects  and  the  remedy  which  the  law  may 
give  him  against  another  for  an  invasion  of 
his  personal  rights,  would  appear  to  be  a 
moat  questionable  practice;  yet  the  step 
was  taken  by  the  HouBc  of  Commons  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  in  a  thin  house,  to- 
wards the  close  of  a  session,  with  scarcely 
the  form  of  a  debate,  and  without  any  divi- 
sicm.  Thia  vote  of  the  Commons  became  a 
precedent  for  a  similar  vote,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  in  the  Lords.  Tbs  greatest  judi- 
olal  bod/  in  the  empke  wu  strongly  warn- 
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THE  <3UEffnON  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

[The  followiag  eloquent  and  manly  defeoce 
oT  liberty  has  been  impuled  to  the  pea  or  Lord 
ChieT  Justice  Denmaa.  Though  ipeciallf  de- 
signed to  rebake  an  encroachment  upon  pap- 
okr  rigfatB  which  does  not  esitt  here,  its 
noble  principle!  and  ferrid  argumenU  will  find 
•  response  in  every  free  heart — Ed.] 

1.  JftnidM  oftkt  Proceeding!  of  the  House 
cf  Cimmma,  July  5, 1846. 

3.  Minstaof  the  Proeeedtngi  of  the  Haute 
hf  CVnHMons,  Aug.  5,  1845. 

S.  Minuteiof  the  Proceedings  of  the  House 
ofLordi,  July  10,  1845. 

4.  Report  from  the  8eUct  Committee  (of  the 
House  of  Lords)  ajipointed  to  starch  for 
Precedents  tn  reference  to  the  Petition  of 
!Z%»MU  Baker  for  protection. 

5.  Minutes  of  the  Procetdijtgs  of  the  House 
^  Lords,  IQth  and  I4lh  of  July,  1845. 

6.  Lord  Brougham's  Speech  on  Privilegi 
of  Parliament.  With  his  Protest  (gainst 
the  decitio*  of  the  House  of  Lords.  July, 
1845. 

Tde  proceedings  of  both  HoiisM  ofPar- 
iraent  abore  referred  to,  show  that  penoas 
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who  conoeired  themselrefl  injured  bj  falm 
evidence,  given  againat  them  behind  their 
backa,  to  Committees  of  either  House, 
brought  actiona  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating their  character  from  the  slander; 
and  that  each  House,  on  being  informed, 
by  petition  of  the  party  aned,  that  such  ae- 
tion  had  been  brought,  aent  for  the  plaintiff 
ind  hla  attorney,  and,  by  direct  menaces, 
compelled  tbem  to  stay  their  actions,  tna 
to  far  submit  to  the  imputations  which  the 
evidence  had  brought  upon  theiD.  Tbit 
was  said  to  be  done  in  exercise  of  Privilsga 
of  Parliament. 

The  fact  cannot  HA  to  awaken  the  moat 
serious  reflections  in  all  constitutional 
Blinds.  To  interpose  the  authority  of  either 
House  between  any  one  of  the  Queen's 
subjects  and  the  remedy  which  the  law  may 
give  hira  agalnat  another  for  an  invasion  of 
his  personal  rights,  would  appear  to  be  K 
most  questionable  practice ;  yet  the  step 
was  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  in  a  thin  house,  to- 
wards tbe  cloee  of  a  session,  with  scarcely 
the  form  of  a  debate,  and  without  any  divi- 
sion. This  vote  of  tbe  Commons  became  a 
precedent  for  a  similar  vote,  on  a  similar 
occBsioQ,  in  the  Lords.  The  greatest  judi- 
cial body  in  the  empire  wu  stronglj  waiii- 
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ed  igainal  the  proceeding;  tbef  did  not 
idopt  it  till  K  comminee  had  exunined  ind 
reported  on  ibe  precedents  connected  witti 
ibe  sabjed.  Their  report  will  be  noticed 
hereafter.  Tbe  cause  of  alarm  is  greater 
from  the  powerful  opposition  offered  to  the 
vote  b;  Lord  Brougham,  whoae  epeech  is 
before  us.  We  much  regret  that  the  argu- 
ments b;  which  he  was  answered,  have  not 
been  aUo  published  with  the  autfaoritj  of 
those  who  advanced  thfm. 

His  Lordship*!  Protest  does  not  allude  to 
anj  formidable  resistance  b^  argument  from 
the  Eupporters  of  the  vote;  and  we  think 
that  he  is  likely  not  to  have  pasted  over  in 
flilflnca  any  strong  point  in  tbe  pleading  of 
his  adversaries.  We  have  some  reason  to 
ihiak  that  many  of  those  who  had  concur- 
red fn  the  resolulion,  were  of  opinion,  too 
late,  that  they  had  done  wrong ;  not  only  in 
proceeding  so  hastily  in  a  matter  so  import' 
ant,  but  in  srriring  at  tbe  conclusion  which 
was  adopted.  At  all  eTeuls,  we  are  satisfied 
that  public  opinion  must  be  directed  by  this 
valuable  document  to  the  imminent  and  ex- 
treme danger  to  which  important  rights 
and  inlereais  stand  exposed. 

For  the  truth  can  no  longer  be  veiled 
from  sight  by  mysterious  generalities;  we 
are  distinctly  warned — should  we  not  rather 
say  threatened  ?  Members  of  Parliament, 
in  both  its  chambers,  high  in  office  and 
eminent  in  station,  conspicuous  for  talent^ 
distinguished  in  those  professiaoa  which 
exercise  most  influence  over  the  communi- 
ty— men  diOering  in  all  political  opinions, 
and  connected  with  every  parly — have  for 
the  first  lime  united  their  voices  in  main- 
taining this  proposition, — that  Englishmen 
are  hereafter  to  enjoy  their  liberlies,  their 
properties,  and  their  reputtuion,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  any  known  law,  but  at 
the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  a  majority  in 
either  House  of  Parliament. 

This  proposition  was  certainly  deducible 
as  an  inevitable  corollary  from  the  assertinn 
of  Privilege  formerly  put  forth;  since  he 
who  claims  the  right  of  sola  judgment  on 
the  extent  of  his  own  privileges,  snd  to  de- 
clare tfaem  without  appeal  in  each  patiicu- 
lar  juncture,  virtually  claims  authority  to 
silence  all  tribnnala  and  supersede  all  law. 
But  this  was  reasoning  and  inference.  Tbe 
most  apprehensive  little  expected  to  hear 
tbe  principle  boldly  avowed,  and  to  behold 
It  in  active  eperation. 

Let  OS  anpposa  a  potiible  case  under 
«rcnmatanees  ofdailj  occurrence.  A  new 
Uw  hu  puKd ;  tiinm  iateretu  were  to 
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be  reconciled,  and  were  protected  bf  il» 
various  clauses, — reluctantly  submitted  to, 
by  reason^  the  opposing  influences.  With- 
out mutual  sBcrifioes,  the  bill  must  have 
been  thrown  out  The  battle  was  obsti- 
nately fought,  but  has  been  lost;  or  rather 
tbe  law  is  the  fruit  of  negotiation  and  com- 
promiae.  The  law  has  settled  tbe  question, 
but  what  if,  afterwards,  either  of  the  extin- 
guished interests  should  be  patronized  by 
Privilege?  What  if  either  House  should 
resolve  that  the  subject-matter  was  of  its 
own  exclusive  cognizance  1  That  the  cod- 
atruclion  of  acts  relating  to  it,  or  of  all  auch. 
clausea,  or  of  all  railway  acts,  belonged 
solely  to  its  jurisdiction  I  That  if  any  suitor 
proceeded  to  enforce  the  right  given  him 
by  the  law,  he  and  his  counsel  and  attor- 
neys shonid  be  sent  to  prison?  That  the 
judges,  who,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty 
dared  to  decide  on  the  point,  should  share 
their  fate? 

The  advocates  of  Privilege  will  condemn 
tbe  very  supposition  as  monstrous.  Tbey 
admit  that  auch  a  course  would  be  wrong, 
and  for  that  reason  could  not  be  taken. 
This  is  not  what  tbey  wished  or  intended, 
nor  any  thing  at  all  resembling  this.  They 
only  wished,  modest  and  considerate  as  they 
set  up  an  arbitrary,  unlimited,  un- 
controllable power.  Hear  what  was  said 
by  one  of  these  grave  judicial  organs,  whose 
encouraging  sod  reiterated  dicta  were  the 
food  on  which  these  swelling  pretensions 
fed.  In  the  reign  of  Q,ueen  Anne,  Mr. 
Justice  Powys,  differing  from  the  Chief- 
Justice,  as  his  other  two  brethren  also  did,- 
thus  deals  with  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
warrant  issued  by  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  imprisonment  of  John  Paty.  *  The 
second  objection  is,  that  if  this  court  cnnnOt 
judge  of  tbe  commitments  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  such  a  com^tment  is 
good,  they  may  stop  the  whole  course  of 
law,  and  lake  upon  them  a  despotic  power. 
But  this  is  a  very  foreign  oupposition,  and 
ought  not  to  be  said  by  sny  Eng^sbman. 
Tbe  House  of  Cwnmons  are  a  great  branch 
of  tbe  constitntion,  and  are  chose  by  our- 
selves, and  are  our  trustees;  and  it  cannot 
be  supposed,  aot  ought  to  be  presumed, 
Iha  they  will  exceed (£rir  bamiuii,ordo  any 
dung  amiai.'  AnJ  such  lan^age  haa  been 
emjdoyed  during  the  tale  oontrover^.  Do 
not  be  to  uncharitable  es  to  fancy  diat  we 
shall  abuae  an  arbitrary  power :  we  want 
nothing  bat  the  use  of  il. 

We  do  not  propoaa  to  dneiiH  the  qne^ 
Uon  wbetbei  ubitrv/  power  ^an  be  lafUj 
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trwted  lo  a  popular  latembly,  subject 
atny  infliMiices  rrora  within  nnd  fmra  n-itb- 
oot.  But  we  propose  btiefly  tu  meet  the 
Hgument  by  tbe  fact — the  argument  that 
DO  dinger  of  abuse  needs  be  feared,  hj  the 
ftct  that  it  has  freqnenll;  occurred.  For 
this  porpose  we  shail  exhibit  a  fist  of  caaee, 
in  which  the  English  House  of  Commons,* 
icting  on  a  claim  of  Privilege,  aotnetimeB 
dowed  by  law  and  public  opinion,  and 
SomMimes  condemned,  has  grossly  pervert- 
«d  the  privilege,  as  claimed  by  themselves  : 
«  Mt  of  precedents  to  be  eschewed :  a  bead- 
Totl  of  decisi«i»  which  no  honest  or  rational 
nea  could  uphold :  a  series  of  facts  di^ 
graceful  to  oar  coontry,  in  which  the  pe<^ 
pie's  own  trustees,  chosen  by  tbeOiselvei, 
htae  assumed  a  despotic  power ;  and  against 
Ae  presumption  above  prescribed  by  the 
reverend  Judge,  Aotie  exceeded  their  boands, 
iaet  done  ceery  thing  amiss,  have  trnnpled 
deliberately  upon  the  fitst  principles  of  jus- 
tiee.  We  speak  of  times  anterior  to  August 
1841,  when  the  present  Parliament  was 
called  into  existence. 

Thorpe's  case  was  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  in  which  PulMioeat  eontvlttd  the 
jitdget  oo  the  course  they  ought  to  take 
■pon  the  aireat  of  their  own  Speaker;  but 
tbe  jndges,  with  many  professions  of  the 
most  profoand  respect,  declared  that,  that 
great  ttesembiy  was  the  best  and  aole  judge 
of  its  own  privileges.  That  case  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  commentaries  of  Lord 
Uoft,  and  to  the  fallowing  description  of  the 
Parliaments  of  that  time,  as  given  by  Lord 
Brougham,  in  his  Political  Phiiosephj/. 

•  <  The  conduct  of  the  Parliament,  both  Lorda 
and  CeramonB,  tn  the  tioieH  ofwliirii  we  have 
been  Irealln^,  was  as  bad  as  posaible  in  all 
particulars  save  what  related  to  their  own 
privileges.  The  nation  can  never  be  sn0i- 
cieoUy  grataTuI  for  the  steadiness  with  which 
they  tlien  persitted  in  eslablishiag  Itjeir  legis- 
lative riRhta,  and  itieir  title  to  interfere  in  the 
adminiGtmlion  of  public  affairs.  But  Iheir 
whole  conduct  lowardBindividuaJs  and  parijes, 
tbe  use  they  made  of  their  power,  was  almost 

*  Thii  obtervalion  is  confintd  to  England. 
In  Iraland,  it  is  well  knowa  tfaal  tha  Houm  of 
Cotamani,  in  the  l8lfi  century,  oama  tu  ■  vol* 
Uut  nay  ciergjuan  cluming  agiilmeot  lithe'wu 
«  tmtor  and  ensny  to  bis  country,  and  to  (be 
.  Protntnt  intereal.  Thsy  aEled  on  Ikk  vole  : 
and  dargymm  were  Mverely  punished  for  elaim- 
iiif  a  pTOfmtj  ■■  indiipulably  tfaeii  ewn,  as  the 
land  ihi.1  nay  have  bean  vailed  in  ■  railway  com- 

By,  by  an  act  which  rsecivad  tbe  royal  anaDl 
Awail,  bslonp  to  tfaal  eoMpaoy ;  or  tbe  pat- 
riaooialaslatea  of  Maiaand  namban  ef  Padia- 
Mant,  to  thsir  hanatuj  ewnsis. 
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alwaya  profligate  and  nnjnst  in  the  greateai 
possiMB  degree.  During  pti  Richard  Il.'a 
reign,  all  Henry  Vl  's,  all  Edward  IV. 's,  anit 
Richard  II  I. 'a,  up  lo  ihe  acceasion  of  Henry 
VII.,  they  hiindlf  followed  the  diemtca  of  the 
(hclton  which  had  the  upper  hand — tbe  prince 
whose  success  in  the  neld  had  defeated  his 
compelitDrB,thepowerfii[  cliief  whose  autboribr 
prevailed  at  the  momenL  The  luaiury  of  their 
proceedings  is  a  succeaeion  of  contrary  deci- 
aioos  on  the  same  question,  confliclinglawa  on 
the  same  tille,  altaindcra  and  revereali,  oon 
signing  one  day  all  the  adheienia  of  oqe  parly 
to  eonflaclklion  and  the  scaffold,  reinsiating 
them  the  next,  and  placing  their  sdverstu-ies 
in  the  same  cruel  predicamenf.  Thus,  m  1461, 
on  Edward  IV.'s  victory,  thry  unanimously 
attainted  Henry  VI.,  and  all  hia  adherents,  in- 
cluding 138  knighta,  prieata,  and  eequires,  aa 
well  as  princes  aod  peen^and  declared  all  the 
Lancastrian  princes  usurpers.  A  few  years 
after,  both  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VL  were 
actually  prisoners  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  next  year,  Edward,  who  had  not  regained 
his  freedom  and  bis  crown  for  many  roonth^ 
was  f^in  to  fly  the  realoi,  when  aa  bis  ad- 
herents were  attainted  wilhout  exception. 
Richard  III.,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  hor- 
ror exeiied  by  his  manifold  crimes,  aller  a  few 
montha  wearing  the  crown,  which  he  had  been 
ofiered  by  many  of  the  Lords  and  aonie  citi-  * 
Kens  and  gtntleinen,  but  by  neither  bouse  of 
the  legislature,  found  it  quite  eafe  to  assemblea 
Parliament,  whichat  once  re cosnized  hia  incu- 
rable title,  and  attainted  all  his  adversaries. 
When  the  Earl  of  Richmond  defeated  and 
killed  him  at  Bos  worth,  and  took  the  crown 
-adercd  bim  by  the  soldiers  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, Ihe  Fartiament  immediately  reversed  all 
the  attainders  of  the  Lancaslrians,  and  de- 
clared the  princes  of  that  house  lo  have  been 
lawfully  seized  of  the  crown.  Nay,  Ihe  Com- 
mons acltled  tonnage  and  poundage  on  him 
for  life.  They,  however,  auded,  as  a  kind  of 
condition,  in  which  Ihe  Lorda  concurred,  and 
to  which  be  asKented,  that  he  should  strenglh- 
en  bis  coufessedly  bad  tille  to  Ihe  crown  by 
marrying  Elizabeth,  the  re  present  a  live  of  the 
York  family.  At  the  same  lime,  partly  as  a, 
means  of  h  nance,  go  me  what  inconsialeatly 
with  their  opinion  of  the  York  title,  they  al- 
iflinted,  thai  ia,  conflBcoted,  thirty  of  the  York 

Earty,  on  the  unreasonable  and  indeed  unintel- 
gibie  ground  of  having  been  in  rebellion 
against  Henry  when  he  was  only  a  private 
geolleman,  Earl  of  Richmond.  But  it  is  to  be 
obaerred  that  the  statute  limiting  the  crown  to 
Henry  and  ibe  heirs  of  his  body,  was  made  by 
the  assent  of  the  Lords  at  the  request  of  tiie 
Commons.'— (Vol.  iiL  p.  3*8.) 

From  these  unsettled  times  let  us  pais  to 
Ihe  I7th  centnry.  Edward  Floyd,  ia  11131, 
a  justice  of  peace,  aod  a  geDtlemtn  of  good 
estate  in  8u<^,  was  impeached,  before  tbe 
Comnona,  fw  attsiBE  naeivil  i 
towirdi  tke  FrioM  na  t 
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the  son-in-law  bimI  daughter  nf  Kiii{^  James 
I.  His  crime  consisted  iiisaying — '  I  ha?e 
beard  that  Prague  ia  taken,  and  Goodman 
Palsgrave  and  Goodnir^  tfalsgrave  have 
taken  lo  their  heels  and  ran  away  ;  and,  aa 
I  have  heard,  Goodwife  Palsgrave  is  taken 
priacHier ;'  and  that  these  words  were  spoken 
'  in  a  most  despiteful  and  Bcornrul  manner, 
with  a  sneering  and  scofling  countenance, 
and  with  a  purpose  lo  disgrace,  as  much 
as  in  him  lay,  these  two  princes;'  and  the 
like  at  other  times.  Claiming  (he  privilege 
of  punishing  by  pillory  and  fine,  On  whai 
tbey  called   impeuchment,  that  is,  an  im- 

Seaohment  by  themselves  as  accusers  be- 
»e  themselves  as  judges,  the  Commons 
passed  a  sentence,  calculated  to  efface  all 
memory  of  those  misdeeda  of  the  Star- 
Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court, 
which  soon  afler  brought  about  the  Civil 
Wara.  Their  resolution  was,  that  Floyd's 
body  should  be  scourged,  tortured,  mutilat- 
ed, his  feelings  insulted,  and  his  estate  bur- 
dened with  a  fine  of  .£1000. 

That  the  affair,  between  judgment  and 
execution,  was  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of 
'  the  House  of  Commons,  and  BubaM|iientlj 
diqtosed  of  by  the  Lords,  who  maintained 
with  some  heat  that  this  sentence  was  a 
deep  inlVingement  of  their  privileges,  only 
aggravates  the  enormity.  The  Commons 
humbly  deferred  to  this  claim:  the  sole 
judges  of  their  own  privileges  confessed 
that  they  had  volunteered  tbe  exercise  of  a 
power  which  they  did  not  possess.  They 
however  entreated  their  Lordships,  that  so 
heinous  an  offence  might  not  escape  con- 
dign punishraenl;  and  the  Upper  House, 
profiting  by  the  exampln  of  the  Lower, — 
catching  the  infection  of  their  ProiestaDt 
zeal  and  loyal  indignation,  pronounced  a 
still  sererer  sentence.  Their  Lordships,  to 
the  pillory  and  exposure,  added  a  whipping 
tt  the  cart's-tail.  Some  scrupulous  peers, 
a  small  minority,  would  have  excused  him 
tbe  whipping,  because  Floyd  was  a  gentle- 
■Dan  :  none  appear  to  have  thought  thia  cir- 
eumstance  any  objection  to  nailing  his  ears 
to  the  pillory,  or  parading  him  through 
London  and  Westminster  on  horseback, 
with  a  placard  on  his  back,  and  with  hia  face 
towards  the  beast's  tail.  Their  Lordships 
multiplied  the  fine  fivefold,  declared  him 
hifaraoua  and  incompetent  to  be  a  witness, 
and  directed  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  the 
term  of  his  life.  He  was  not,  however,  in 
bet,  whipped,  thongh  in  all  other  paritou- 
lers  the  sentenM  was  rigidly  enforced. 
When,  in  tbe  oourse  of  10016  great  coib- 
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stitQtional  onnteet,  abhbnencia  of  the  jndt^ 
cial  miaconduct  of  Jefi'eries  and  Seringa 
had  been  coupled  with  the  wish  that  their 
very  namea  might  be  blotted  out  from  tbe 
memory  of  man,  Erskine  exclaimed, — 'Noi 
let  them  be  held  in  everlasting  remen* 
brnnce!  let  them  be  handeddown  with  shame 
and  execration  lothe  end  of  time  !' — So  let 
this  hideous  story  of  the  sufferings  of  Ed- 
wiird  Floyd  be  studied  as  an  awfd  and 
practical  lesson  !  A  lesson  to  the  comma' 
nity,  showing  every  individual  to  what  ke 
may  be  expcned  by  the  claims  of  arbitrar/ 
power;— a  stiH  more  affecting  lesson  to tha 
humarte,  the  just,  the  enlightened,  of  tbs 
excesses  of  guilt  and  infamy  into  which 
ihey  may  be  plunged  by  asserting  sach  a 
claim.  For  here  wasno  anwaich^  drunk- 
en rabble,  no  sudden  impulse  of  exetled 
savages :  we  have  the  recorded  deliberation 
and  the  puUic  conduct  of  tbe  knights,  cit 
izens,  and  burgeeaes;  and  finally  of  the 
brave  peers  of  England,  the  meet  cultivated 
part  of  a  highly  civilized  nation— tbe 
statesmen,  the  lawyers,  the  land  ownera  and 
merchants— 4 he  peers  and  prelates  of  a 
country  long  renowned  in  arts  and  arms, 
the  cooteniporary  admirers  of  Shakspeare 
and  Dicon,  the  patrons  of  Hilton  and  Wal- 
ler;— all  the  leading  men  ia  a  wealthy  and 
powerfiil  country,  which  even  then  boasted 
that  it  had  enjoyed  for  hundreds  of  yeara 
the  inestimaUe  blessinga  oflaw  and  liber- 
ty. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I.  gives  cause  for 
much  reflection  on  the  subject  of  Privilege. 
Long  Parliament  met  in  ISiO,  and 
passed  many  valuable  laws.  The  abolition 
of  the  Star-Chamber,  and  High  Commissioa' 
Court,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil to  try  criminal  matters,  is  enumerated 
bj  Lord  Brougham  among  the  '  great  and 
glorious  BehievementB  of  this  renowned 
body.'*  But  he  censures  all  tbeir  subse- 
quent proceedings,  as  '  framed,  and  poasi- 
bly  iutended  to  alter  the  form  of  govern- 
ment.' Nor  can  any  man  deny  that  sonie 
of  their  claimt  of  Privilege  were  absurd — 
as  the  vote  that  Archbishop  Laud's  chuich 
ceremonies  were  a  breach  of  the  privilegai 
of  the  Hoose  of  Common*; — some  tree- 
sonablei — as  the  votes  to  levy  an  army 
against  the  King — if  tbe  constitution  wai 
considered  as  resting  on  its  lawful  baaii.f 
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Tba  defence  or  tbe  Long  PBTlionent  a, 
tint  the  King's  violalioriB  of  the  law  had 
thrown  the  oonBlitglion  off  its  bias,  nod 
proTed  his  deter minstioR  to  ntle-iiide|ieDd- 
CDtof  ill  iia  checks  and  controls.  Iftbey 
were  justilied  in  foro  conieientitt  Tor  their 
reswtBDce  to  thia  oTcrstrained  uflurpatioa, 
under  the  name  of  prerogative,  hj  oppoeiog 
lo  it  the  only  power  ihey  possessed — or 
rather  by  setting  op  a  power  never  used 
before,  and  inTesting  it  with  the  Teoerable 
■nd  welt-knowD  nsme  or  Privilege — their 
proceedings  with  tbM  ot^ject  can  iurnish  no 
■rgnment  &r  (he  extent  of  power  which 
tbe  liwa  and  eoi^Btitation  will  recognize  in 
{Mscefui  tiines. 

Walpato  speaks  with  r^lurous  sdmirs- 
tion  of  Quia's  answer  lo  (he  fjaeatioB, '  By 
what  law  could  they  execute  the  Kii^  V — 
'  By  all  tbe  taw  thst  he  had  left  them.'  The 
hw  ofnecessity,  which  supersedes  all  other ; 
the  taw  of  self-defence,  of  which,  however 
applied,  the  unjust  aggressor  has  no  right 
to  complain.  In  the  eommenoeinenl  nfthoee 
troubles,  if  the  Connnone  could  avert  arbi- 
trary power  by  no  other  means  (baii  the 
Jreteoce  of  Privilege — if  ihu  weapon,  non 
ts  guatitam  sikhhs  in  uiua,  was  the  only 
one  ibey  had  power  to  graap — Pjm  and 
Hampden  might  be  bound  to  wield  it,  how- 
ever r^ugnant  lo  the  elemental  constitu- 
tion of  a  mixed  governBtenl  acting  upon 
knowniawa;  yet  the  abades  of  these  great 
nen  have  been  preposterously  invok^,  as 
giving  a  sanction  lo  interference  with 
the  adtvinisiration  of  tbe  laws,  in  the  days 
of  King  William  IV.  and  Queen  Victoria. 

Rulers  and  subieota  may  draw  lessons  of 
public  morality  and  expediency  from  these 
tsmuItuoUB  periods  ;  but  they  furnish  no 
preoedents  that  can  be  applied  when  the 
empire  of  the  lew  is  re-eatablisbed.  The 
eatablisbment  of  that  empire,  secured 
hf  the  indepeodenoe  of  ihe  judges,  is  per- 
h«p«  tbe  most  legitimate  object  of  those 
atruggles,  and  the  prize  not  too  dearly 
boiigbt  by  «ll  the  borrors  that  accompanied 
ibem.  They  bad  hardly  ceased  during  the 
.reign  of  Chartes  IL,  or,  if  it  might  be  truly 
.■■id  that  the  storm  had  ausided. 


Ttie  unsettled  opinionii  of  men,  and  the 
violent  contention  of  parties,  ofien  shook 
(he  uan<]uillit;  of  the  state.    Could  any 
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thing  prove  it  more  strongly,  than  that  the 
House  of  Commons  elected  in  1679  pro- 
ceeded,  almost  immediately  on  their  meet- 
ing, to  puniab  their  fellow-eubjects  who  had 
eXereised  their  undoubted  right  of  petition- 
ing the  Crotvn  on  (be  exercise  of  an  im- 
porlant  and  equally  unquestioned  preroga- 
tive, that  of  summoning  a  Parliament? 
Such  petitions  were  visited  as  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  that  House  of  Cunnoons, 
which  bad  no  existence  when  they  wera 
preferred.  That '  our  trustees,  elected  by 
ourselves,  of  whom  no  Englishman  ought 
to  say  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  exer- 
cise a  despotic  power,  or  do  any  thing 
amiss,'  should  vote  a  petition  to  the  Crown 
on  public  affairs  a  breach  of  privilege,  ap- 
pears like  an  incredible  fable.  Numerous, 
however,  were  the  victims  who  could  aitest- 
ils  truth.  The  serge&nt-at-arms  seised 
them  by  the  hundred,  and  detained  them 
till  they  paid  money  for  their  liberation. 
Tbe  people's  representatives  lodged  their 
constituents  in  jail,  in  the  name  of  Privi- 
lege, for  daring  to  express  their  opinion  on 
tbe  conduct  of  a  former  Parliament.  The 
grand-jury  of  Devon  were  thus  dealt  with  by 
(be  House  of  Commons  in  wbicb  a  Whig 
msiority  bore  sway. 

In  1701,  the  same  drama  was  acted,  but 
with  the  oharacters  reversed,     l^he  graod- 

ery  of  Kent  ventured  lo  approach  ihe 
oiiae  of  Commons  with  a  strong  remon- 
sirance  against  the  Tory  government  of 
Queen  Anne,  fur  deserting  the  policy  of 
King  William  and  hia  Whig  ministers. 
For  presenting  this  petition  Mr.  Colepeper 
was  imprisoned  till  Ihe  end  of  the  session  ! 
What  must  be  «aid  of  these  prooeedingat 
Were  they  altogether  an  abuse  T  Qid  the 
House  at  those  diOereut  periods  assume  a 
privilege  which  they  did  not  possess— e 
privilege  inconsistent  with  their  primary 
duty, — that  of  redressiog  ttie  grievances  of 
the  people,  which  can  be  known  by  no  other 
means  so  well  as  by  their  petition  t  Or  did 
ib^  but  abuse  the  privilege  of  eominitting 
for  conlempt  as  a  punishment  for  libels! 

Of  the  inquisitoTJsl  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  we  hear  much,  and  all 
Eugliahmen  hear  it  with  pride  attd  satisfas- 
tion.  These  functions  have  been  so  exer- 
cised aa  to  produce  examples  of  aigaal 
benefit  to  the  country :  their  existence  ia 
no  mean  security  against  flagrant  misgor- 
emmenL  Information -must  often  hwe 
proceeded  from  polluted  sources;  but  the 
House  were  not  aniweraU«  for  iis  truth,  or 
the  vespMtathlily  of  wiUMHes:  tbey  were 
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boand  to  receire  til  tbat  wu  offered,  and 
to  seek  for  all  that  could  be  obtained 
The;  might,  indeed,  have  raaaonablj  paused 
before  they  adopted  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever the  depositions  of  professed  spies  and 
double  traitors  •  and  when  Dangerfieid  ac- 
cused James  II.,  then  Duke  of  York,  of 
compassing  the  murder  of  his  brother,  he 
seemed  to  warn  them  agMiiiit  too  readilf 
belierint;  a  charge  eo  atrocious.  Thej 
would  have  properly  stored  up  the  state- 
ment, which,  however  incredible,  might 
have  derived  conflrmation  from  ihe  devel- 
opments of  time,  from  other  facta,  frnoi 
witnesses  less  infamons.  Here  was  good 
ground  for  vigilance  and  precaution — a 
good  fnutidntion  for  farther  infjuiries.  This 
was  the  dbe  of  Privilege. 

But  the  Commons  were  not  aatisfied  with 
securing  the  custody  of  these  secret  denun- 
ciations. They  printed,  published,  sold 
them  for  money,  sanctioned  by  Ihe  signa- 
ture of  their  Speaker.  No  doubt,  the 
price  was  moderate :  and  a  handsome  dis- 
count allowed  the  Trade  to  make  large 
purchases  of  this  foulest  of  all  libels.  And 
in  what  manner  was  the  revenue  thus  raised 
to  be  employed  t  The  profits  of  the  sale 
were  given  to  the  slanderer! — a  premium 
on  secrM  fdlsehood,  a  tsmpiation  to  other 
unprincipled  men,  a  prejudice  to  the  fail 
ness  of  that  trial  which  would  have  ensued 
if  they  had  dared  to  test  the  truth  of  the  ev- 
idence by  an  open  impeach  mi-nl. 

The  attorney-general  afterwards  prosecu- 
ted Sir  William  Williams,  the  Speaker,  who, 
by  order  of  the  House,  bad  published  Dan- 
gerfield'a  information.  He  was  convicted, 
and  fined  L.10,000,  (of  which  he  is  said  to 
have  paid  L.6,000,) — hia  plea  ofparlia- 
mentarr  privilege  being  overruled  by  the 
court.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  calum- 
niated in  the  same  document,  brought  his 
action  for  libel  against  the  Speaker,  who 
did  not  attempt  to  set  up  the  claim  of  Priv- 
ilege in  this  civil  action,  but  sufTered  Judg- 
ment by  defattlt,  and  had  to  pay  considera- 
Ue  damages.  And  these  judgments  were 
not  reversed  or  qnestioned  in  any  court  of 
error ;  nor  so,  as  many  others  were, 
demned  by  the  Parliament  of  King  Wil- 
liam. 

No  argatnent  is  required  to  prove  thi 
thiasories  of  proceedings  was  an  outrageous 
ABOSB  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  privilo- 

Sm  entrusted  by  the  constitatioa  to  tbe 
ouse  of  Commons, 

Interference,  with  the  coarse  of  justice 
-wu  not  reserred  for  tbe  year  1B46.    It  oc- 
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ourred  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  be- 
fore, and  exhibited  some  most  singular 
features.  The  Commons,  in  an  appeal 
ease  between  Shirley  and  Fagg,  and  in  two 
or  three  other  coses  then  pending,  asserted 
■  privilege  which  they  had  claimed  before, 
but  have  not  always  maintained.  They  re- 
solved that  the  Lords  had  no  right  to  decide 
appeals  from  courts  of  equity,  where  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House  were  parties.  Af- 
terwards, they  threw  down  this  too  invidi- 
ous distinction,'  and  declared  that  tbo 
Lords  had  no  such  right  when  any  oon- 
mDner  waa  a  party.  They  followed  up  their 
solemn  resolution  with  one  of  the  gravest 
import  and  mostpractioal  character,  men^ 
cing  the  legal  agents  of  parlies  prosecuting 
such  appeals  with  their  highest  displeasure: 
— '  Whoever  shall  solicit,  plead,  or  proso- 
cute  any  such  appeal  against  any  com- 
moner, shall  be  proceeded  against  as  abe- 
trayer  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England.'  One  of  the  beat 
speeches  ever  delivered  In  the  Houae  of 
Lords,  was  made  by  the  first  Earl  of  Shafted 
bttry  in  support  of  the  judicature  of  tbe 
Lords,  and  againat  the  interference  of  tbe 
Commons.*  The  Lordst  had  formerly  ta- 
keu  notice  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  four 
counaeltoTB,  and  resolved  it  to  be  '  an  un- 
exampled usurpation  and  breach  of  privi* 
lege  against  the  House  of  Peera. — a  trei> 
scendent  icivasioa  on  the  right  and  Irber^ 
of  the  subject,  and  against  Magna  Charta, 
the  Petition  of  Right,  and  many  other 
laws,  which  have  provided  thai  no  freeman 
shall  be  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  restrain- 
ed of  his  liberty,  but  by  due  process  of 
law.' 

The  Commona  acted  up  to  their  recorded 
resolution,  and  sent  four  coansellora  to 
prison  fur  discharging  their  profeaaiooal 
duty.  These  gentlemen  soed  out  their  ha- 
beas corpus,  but  were  remanded  by  an  ob- 
sequious court  of  law.  They  qtrestiooed 
tbe  legality  of  this  remand  by  a  writ  of  eT> 
ror,  which  must  hare  come  on  Ibr  decisioft 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  To  avoid  Ihe  m»- 
borrassment  and  scandal  of  tbe  cotlisico, 
the  Crown  was  driven  to  postpone  all  pub- 
lic business,  and  prorogue  the  Parliament, 
as  a  lesser  evil.  The  very  same  series  of 
proceedings  was  repeated,  in  the  same  or- 
der, in  the  following  aeuion.  Someofocr 
readers  will  probably  first  become  acquuBt- 
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ed  with  ihem  Irom  thii  narratiTe,  and  will 
oTcoHrse  be  prepared  to  hear  that  a  priri- 
lege  deetned  of  such  immense  importance 
iru  effbctaally  vindieated — that  no  such 
appeal  was  ever  afterwards  discussed  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords — at  least,  that 
the  practice  wai  not  permitted  to  prerail 
without  negotiation  and  conference,  and 
some  welNevised  precautions  of  legislative 
wisdom.  Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  the 
IiBmiliating  result!  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, those  exclusive  judges  of  theif  own 
privileges,  which  they  hold  but  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  whole  people,  surrendered  this 
privilege  without  another  blow.  They  have 
taoidy  acquiesced  in  this  claim  of  the 
Lords — nay,  raore,  they  have  been  daily, 
from  that  hour  to  the  present,  incurring  the 
guilt  of  betraying  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  of  England.  Not  a  session 
has  passed  away  in  which  members  have 
not  been  parties  prosecuting  such  appeals 
ID  their  own  case,  or  maintaining  as  adro- 
ratee  the  cause  of  their  clients. 

Some  will  doubt  whether  it  ever  can  be 
right  to  interpose  Privilege  between  the  ad- 
vocate and  client:  there  are 'some  occa- 
rioDB  on  which  it  is  manifestly  indefeasible. 
Suppose  the  Crown  to  possess  such  a  power, 
what  would  be  thought  of  its  being  exer- 
cised in  acriminal  prosecution  T  Conceive 
rite  Attorney  •General,  or  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, putting  an  individual  on  his  defence 
against  charges  involving  life  or  liberty,  and 
then  threatening  him  with  summary  ven- 
geance if  he  should  presume  to  obtain  the 
kid  of  Counsel !  Conceive  a  general  notice 
to  all  practitioners  of  the  law,  that  such  as 
dared  to  appear  in  behalf  of  one  accused, 
tn  to  advise  him  on  the  means  of  establish- 
ing hia  innocence,  should  expiate  their  au- 
dacity in  s  jail !  It  would  not  be  a  whit 
more  extravagant  to  utter  the  same  threat 
againM  the  parly  himself,  who  might  possi- 
bly be  ranch  belter  qualified  to  defeat  the 
prosecution ;  and  thus  accusation  and  con- 
viction would  be  identical,  an^  every  man 
would  be  bound  to  submit  to  judgment 
against  himself. 

When  the  Earl  of  Danby,  in  1979,  waa 
impeached  by  the  Commons  before  the 
Lordafor  High  Crimea  and  Misdemeanors, 
be  aoaght  to  avail  himself  of  the  King's 
pardon  for  protection  against  the  charge. 
Donbta  were  raised  as  to  its  legal  eSect. 
Hfl  wished  the  point  to  be  argued  by  his 
Coaniel ;  and  aome  of  the  foremost  barri»- 
tera,  men  destined  to  fill  at  later  periods  the 
«hiaf  aeat  in  dor  first  comBoa-law  eonrt, 
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were  engaged  for  the  defence  of  this  distin- 
guished culprit.  They  saw  notices  stuck 
up  on  the  walls  of  Westminsier  Hnll,  that 
all  who  ventured  to  appear  in  his  behalf 
would  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  House. 
The  Earl  (May  10)  informed  the  House  of 
Lords  that  he  had  '  expected  to  meet  hta 
counsel  assigned  by  their  Lordships  ft^  the 
defence  of  his  plea  ;  but  he  had  received  a 
message  from  every  one  of  them,  that  they 
dare  not  appear  to  argue,  by  reason  of  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whtrtby  the 
petitioner  it  destitute  of  all  eoumeV  Some 
may  regret  that  soch  men  as  Holt  and  Ray- 
mond submitted  to  this  injunction.  We 
think  it  probable  that  Erskine  would  have 
resisted;  and  can  form  aome  idea  of  the 
use  to  which  he  would  have  tamed  this 
very  topic,  from  his  noble  defence  of  Stock- 
dale;  when,  not  condemned  by  a  vote,  but 
prosecuted  before  a  judge  and  jury,  by  or- 
der of  the  Houae  of  Commons,  for  a  lit>el  on 
that  assembly. 

We  ought  not,  however,  hastily  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Earl  of  Danby's  counsel  were 
deterred  by  fear  from  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  Possibly  they  felt  a  natural  re- 
pngnance  tolhepossibility  of  producing  an 
unseemly  cdlision  between  the  two  moat 
venerable  authorities  in  the  state.  The 
Lords  ordered  their  attendance.  The  Cooi- 
mans  insisted  on  their  absence :  the  Ser- 
geant-at-arma  might  have  held  them  in  cus- 
tody for  violating  the  inhitiition;  the  Black- 
rod  for  disregarding  the  snmmona;  or  the 
last-named  officer  might  have  been  directed 
to  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  the  fw- 
midable  Topham.  Acquiescence  would 
have  been  impossible  on  either  side,  aiid 
resistance  might  have  ended  in  bloodshed. 

Possibly  these  eminent  lawyers  thonghl 
that  they  best  consulted  their  client's  safety 
by  yielding  to  an  order  so  unjust  and  ttn- 
generous.  The  advocate  of  a  otient  prose- 
cuted by  unscrupulous  power,  may  fairly 
speculate  on  producing  a  reaction  in  his 
favor,  by  g^ing  that  power  its  uncontrolled 
career.  The  enforced  «Ience  of  counsel 
must  have  inclined  any  jodges  all  the  more 
10  believe  that  the  point  raised  ought  to 
save  the  destitute  petitioner. 

But  Privilege  was  here  called  into  full  op- 
eration— the  privilege  of  doing  injustice,  of 
condemning  unheard,  of  deciding  without 
diacuBsion,  nf  putting  learned  men  to  si- 
lence, lest  thstr  arguments  should  wrest  ■ 
victim  from  the  hands  of  persecution! 

We  reach  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  one 
of  the  moat  giorioo*  events  in  the  biatorjof 
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Iramu ifltira.  Neveihadauch^eallteoefits 
IweD  purchased  at  ao  little  coal,  or  a  vast 
chaag«  wrought  with  so  little  grouod  for 
cavil  or  complaint.  The  Parliament  did 
well  in  aeieiting  ila  great  and  undoubt- 
ed righta,  and  in  reveraiflg  the  uniust  at- 
taHtdeia  of  the  precediDg  leigna.  Perhaps 
the  House  of  Commons  would  have  done 
well  to  proceed  against  Boine  at  Jeut  of  the 
judicial  delinquents  by  the  known  constila- 
tional  method  of  impeachment.  They  pre- 
ferred the  resort  to  Privilege.  They  eom- 
nitted  to  Newgale  two  ex-judgeu  for  do 
criminal  or  unlawful  act,  but  for  the  faithful 
diacharge  of  their  duly.  Bath  had  be«n 
turned  out  of  the  judgment  seat  by  Charles 
II,  because  tbey  refused  to  bend  the  law  to 
his  tyranny ;  hut  they  had  been  guilty  of 
pronouncing  a  judgment  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  ten  years  before,  againat 
Xopham,  the  Serges nt-at-arms.  No  cor- 
luption  or  partiality  imputed — their  deci- 
BiOQ  fully  justiiied  by  clear  legal  reasoning 
— and  even  so  explained  by  themselves  as 
aoi  to  draw  into  doubt  any  privilege  claimed 
by  the  House  of  Commons — their  error,  if 
ecror  they  had  committed,  atoned  by  ex- 
pressions of  sorrow  only  too  humble  :  they 
were  iniquitoualy  detained  in  prison  till 
the  session  ended.  The  proceed! 
dark  stain  on  the  character  of  thi 
of  Commons. 

The  Privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  determine  the  right  of  their  own  me 
bers  to  contested  seals  in  that  assembly 
petition,  was  perhaps  the  most  undeniable 
of  any.  The  jurisdiction  involved  an  im 
pOTtont  trust,  a  public  duty  of  cogent  obli 
gation.  What  severe  penalties  might  have 
Tallen  on  the  libeller,  who  bad  dared  to 
doubt  the  purity  of  their  decisions!  Yet 
there  is  strong  proof,  from  competent 
thority — we  might  laj  from  internal  evi- 
dence— that  in  process  of  time  every  exer- 
OiH  of  that  right  had  become  an  ihuse. 
'Without  the  least  regard  to  the  legal  mer- 
its of  the  case,  every  member  who  belong- 
ed to  the  prevailing  party  in  politics  was 
•ore  of  success.  As  in  the  time  of  the  civ- 
il wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  '  they 
blindly  followed  the  dictates  of  tbe  faction 
which  had  the  upper  hand.'  Particular  r,i 
ses  of  iniquity  and  inconsistency  might  be 
edifying,  but  we  are  contented  with  the 
generaffacl.  Mr,  George  Grenville  told 
Mr.  Knox,  uoder<>ecretary  of  Mate — when 
incapable  of  serving  tbe  public  in  an  official 
Capacity— of  his  inteotioo  '  to  endeavor  ' - 
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tution  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  in  ele«« 
tioDS,  in  voting  fur  whoever  baa  the  support 
of  the  minister,  which  must  end  in  the  ru- 

of  the  public  liberty.'  So  gigantic  was 
the  evil  overthrown  by  the  Grenville  Act, 
that  that  measure  is  styled  by  Mr.  Hatsell 
one  of  the  noblest  woras  for  the  honor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and. the  security 
of  the  conslilution,  that  was  ever  devised 
by  any  slatciiaiaD  or  minister.  The  reme< 
dy  wss  to  take  ail  theM  questions  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Privilege,  and. refer  them  to 
a  tribunal  erected  by  statute.  Has  ii  been 
wholly  successful  T  Let  those  answer  who 
emember  the  system  of  nominees  appoint- 
ed by  the  respective  parties,  and,  though 
sworn  SB  judges,  scarcely  ever  known  to 
vote  against  those  who  prt^Mised  them. 
Let  those  answer  who  remember  the  eager- 
ness di^layed  on  both  sides  lo  obtain  a 
good  Committee, — that  is,  one  consisting 
eadusively,  if  possible,  of  one  poUticu 
party ;  and  how  rarely  such  speculations 
were  deceived.  Let  those  answer  who, 
from  time  to  time,  have  been  laudably  en- 
gaged in  framing  new  securities  for  an  im- 
partial decision,  by  a  aeries  of  new  statuto- 
ry enactraenta.  On  one  great  occasion  tbe 
Grenville  Act  itself  wan  repealed  by  a  sp^ 
cial  vote  of  the  House,  which  gave  back  10 
Privilege  what  ought  to  have  fallen  within 
the  province  of  Law.  They  took  upon 
themselves  to  decide  on  the  merits  o( 
Mr.  Fox's  election  for  Westminster,  and 
gave  one  more  example  of  their  readiness 
to  abuse  their  power,  in  deference  to  tho 
Prime  Minister. 

That  now  abandoned  privilege  was  clung 
to  with  fondness.  The  party  in  power  was 
unwilling  to  ihrow  up  the  sdvantage  deriv- 
ed from  their  majority.  And,  not  satisfied 
with  securing  the  seal  of  their  adherent  by 
their  vote,  they  strove  lo  make  tbe  same 
vote  protect  tbe  returning  officer  from  tbe 
legal  consequences  of  a  partial  judgment, 
by  which  the  electors  in  the  losing  inter- 
est were  disfranchised.  This  led  to  tbe 
great  case  ofAshby  and  White.  A  persoa 
10  a  very  humble  condition — a  cobUer,  •• 
be  was  reproachfully  reminded — tendered 
his  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  and 
was  rejected  by  tbe  returning  officer.  Tha 
losing  candidate  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commona,  which  declared  thai  his  vote  wss 
inadmissible.  The  elector,  however,  beiqg 
sdvised  that  hie  vote  was  notwithstanding 
perfectly  good,  broaght  his  action  for  tbit 
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Holt  thought  the  BCtion  nwintainable,  while 
his  three  brethren  held  the  contrary  opiR- 
ioR — grounded  cm  the  notion  thai  this  was 
a  question  of  Privilege  which  the  House  or 
ConmoDS  alooe  had  power  to  decide.  And 
it  ii  certain  that  the  House  alone  had  pow- 
er to  decide  who  should  occupy  the  seat, 
tai,  with  a  view  to  that  resutt,  whether  the 
plaintiff  had  the  right  of  Toting.  But  the 
plaintiff  contended  that  he  bad  suffered 
wrong  bj  the  relnming  o&icer'a  rejection 
of  his  vole  ;  and  for  this  wrong  the  House 
of  Comraona  never  pretonded  that  they 
could  give  faim  redresg.  An  inoongruity 
would  indeed  have  appeared  between  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Coramooe  and 
that  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ;  bat 
this  is  no  more  than  the  conflict  that  fre- 
quently happens  between  two  courts  of  taw 
deciding  any  matter  incidentally.  It  con- 
slanlly  occurred  between  two  decisions  of 
the  Hooae  itself,  wben  the  aame  paint  arose 
in  favor  of  the  Minister's  friend,  and  against 
hi  en. 

The  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
however,  passed  s  resolution  to  the  same 
efiect  as  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
the  Court ;  they  did  not  in  the  first  instance 
threaten  the  plaintiff  with  their  diapleasnre, 
and  he  brought  his  writ  of  err«  on  that 
judgment.  The  House  of  Lords,  after  con- 
iolling  all  the  judges,  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Chief-Justice's  c^jnioo,  and  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Court ; 
and  another  rejected  elector,  possessing  the 
same  right  of  voting,  fortified  by  this,  the 
highest  legal  authority,  brought  bis  action 
ftlao  against  the  retorning  officer  lor  the 
aame  grievance. 

Now  Privile^  took  the  field.  The  House 
ef  Commons  sent  him  and  several  others  to 
Newgate  for  this  cserwee  of  a  clearly  le- 
gal right.  He  sued  out  his  kaitoM  eorput, 
but  was  remanded  to  prison  by  the  same 
najority  of  the  Court  which  bad  denied 
that  legal  right.  He  sued  out  a  writ  of  er- 
ror on  thia  judgment  of  remand.  What, 
then,  was  the  resource  of  the  chosen  trus- 
tees of  the  people,  quot  magmtm  aUifitid 
ibtia  pn  Ubertate  deeebatt — those  who 
had  been  prooounced  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, by  judicial  authority,  incapable  of  ex- 
ceeding their  bounds,  or  doing  any  thing 
amiaaT  They  actually  stooped  to  present 
a  humble  address  to  the  Crown,  praying 
that  this  writ  of  eir«  might  be  withheld, 
and  the  subject  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a 
legal  judgment  on  bis  right  to  personal  free- 
iom,  aecuTod  by  so  many  siaUiies,  which 


had  msde  the  kabeoM  eorptu,  as  was  vaitiy 
hoped,  the  sll-eufficieot  bulwark  of  that  in- 
estimable blessing. 

AU  the  twelve  judges  being  e<HisuIted, 
ware  of  (pinion  that  the  writ  of  error  la^ 
in  such  a  caae ;  and  ten  of  them  (two  oth- 
ers not  differing,  but  only  doubting)  wcr« 
clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  grsntahle  ss 
dtbiiojuttitiiB,  and  could  not  be  withbdd ; 
— ^  doctrine,  by  the  way,  without  whieh 
the  habiai  eorptu  would  be  a  word  witboot 
meaning.  Thus  baffled,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  a  pertinacity  worthy  of  a  bettet 
cauae,  had  recourae  to  Privilege.  They 
condemned  Paty  and  others,  and  voted  that 
the  four  ccnnsel  and  two  attorneys  named 
in  their  several  reaoluttons,  'in  pleading  u[^ 
on  the  reium  to  tbe  habeat  corp^t  wt  b^ 
half  of  the  prisoners  committed  by  this 
House,  are  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
lege«  of  this  House,'  and  should  be  taken 
into  custody.  The  lawyers  produced  to 
the  Sergeaot-al-arnu  a  proteoiioa  from  the 
House  of  Lords, — assigning  them  lo  give 
legal  assistance  to  their  clients,  and  forbid- 
ding all  Sergeants.at-arms  to  meddle  with 
tbem.  There  >a  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Commons,  with  marvellouB  ineonsisteooj, 
admitted  the  validity  of  this  protectioa. 
The  five  luitors  appear  to  have  lain  in  jaU 
till  the  end  of  the  senion ;  but  ibis  was 
^teedily  terminated  by  tbe  Crown,  which 
prorogued  Parliament.  Let  it  be  stated 
that  all  these  measures  were  strenuously 
resisted  by  the  Whig  party  in  tbe  Houseof 
Ooitimons; — the  heir-apptreutof  tbe  bouse 
of  Cavendish  taking  a  conspicuous  part  is 
tbe  debate,  abty  supported  by  ,Cowper  and 
King,  future  Chancellora,  and  by  the  pops* 
Ur  name  of  that  lawyer  who  is  handed  down 
to  poeteritj  with  (^tesque  respectability) 
as  having  '  never  changed  bis  principles  oc 
wig,'  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  afterwards  Vaster 
of  the  Rolls. 

Tbe  Lords  on  this  ocoasion,  as  they  have 
on  many  others,  asserted  the  true  prinei* 
plesof  constitutional  freedom.  They  found 
it  necesssry  to  declare,  by  a  formal  resoliK 
tion,  one  of  those  elementary  truths  which, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  are  too  plain  e»* 
tbcT  to  be  questioned  or  asserted.  '  Nei- 
ther House  of  Parliament  hath  any  power, 
by  any  vote  or  declaration,  to  oieata  to 
themselves  any  new  privilege  that  ia  not 
warranted  by  the  known  ways  and  cuatooi 
of  Parliament.'  Agun,  'The  deterring 
electors  (rom  proaeeuliog  actions  m  tbe  ai>- 
dinary  courts  of  law,  and  terrifying  attOT' 
ntjft,  toUeilors,  eamnt^ori,  amd  itrgamti- 
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at-laie,  from  soUeilng,  proneuting,  and 
pUtiding  in  iueh  eases,  i/y  voting  their  so 
doing  to  be  a  breach  of  prinitrge  of  the 
House  of  CommoHi,  it  a  manifest  assuming 
a  poteer  to  control  the  late,  to  hinder  the 
toarse  of  Justice,  and  subject  the  property 
of  Eng&ikMtn  totke  arbitrary  votes  of  the 
Honse  of  Comtiions.'  * 

Bal  ibe  original  object  of  i  war  so  vio- 
lont,  which  could  only  be  just  if  necessary, 
and  for  which  ihe  Commons  first  took  up   acknowledged  priTilege  deserres  the  name 


to  a  boundlesa  latitode.  Many  memben 
rtiaed  an  income  by  selting  iheir  protec' 
lions  to  bankrupt  traders ;  to  needy  debtors 
who  could  not,  or  to  rich  swindlers  who 
would  not,  BBtisfy  the  just  demands  upon 
them.  The  practice  appears  to  have  been 
bf  no  means  uncommon,  though  Col.  Wank- 


arms,  was  not  left  to  be  secured  b?  their 
idl-eufficieni  Privilege.  It  was  afterwards 
happily  settled  by  Act  ofParliament.  How 
settled  T  Instead  of  its  being  written  in'in- 
ddible  characters  in  the  great  book  of  the 
English  constitution,  that  the  Commons  on- 
ly esn  judge  on  (he  subjects'  vote  at  elec- 
tions, and  that  an  elector  cannot  sue  the 
returning  officer  for  refusing  it,  the  Crown, 
the  Lords,  and  the  Commons,  declared  the 
Tery  reverse ;  and  gave  the  aggrieved  elect- 
or a  defined  remedy  for  that  acknowledged 
injury.  In  atricl  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  so  ably  main- 
tained by  Holt,  as  they  had  preriously  been 
taught  by  Hale,  and  were  afterwards  avow- 
ed by  Willes,  a  Chief-Justice  of  almost 
equal  reputation,  the  subject's  right  was  es- 
tablished to  do  that  freely  at  his  own  will 
and  pleasure,  which  the  Bouse  of  Com- 
mons declared  he  could  not  do  without  a 
breach  of  their  Privilege.  The  great  law- 
yer Itstnamed  distinctly  repudiated  alt  pow- 
er in  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  its 
Toice  heard  in  a  court  of  law  on  that  bnb- 
jeet.  '  I  declare  for  myself  that  I  will  nev- 
er be  bouuil  by  any  determination  of  the 
Houae  of  Commons,  against  bringing  an 
aaiion  at  common  law  for  a  false  or  double 
return;  and  a  party  may  proceed  in  West- 
minster Hall,  notwithstanding  any  order  of 
the  House.' 

Some  other  abusea  roust  be  dealt  with 
<R  matse.  The  protection  of  the  aervants 
of  members  of  Parliament  from  arrest, 
had  been  recognized  aa  a  privilege  from 
an  early  period ;  on  the  principle  that 
their  attendance  on  their  masters  ought  not 
to  be  interrupted,  while  they  were  devoting 
their  time  to  the  service  of  the  country. 
Though  the  reason  could  hardly  be  thought 
applicaUe  during  adjournments  and  proro- 
gationa,  yet  the  privilege  prevailed  through 
the  year,  and  during  the  existence  of  the 
Parliament.  This  most  liberal  allowance 
wu  pressed  by  abase  of  the  meanest  kind 
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of  an  abuse.  No  man  could  believe, 
ihe  eighteenth  century,  that  the  freedom 
from  arrest  of  a  member's  servant  was 
necessary,  or  at  all  conducive  to  the  mem- 
ber's  discharge  of  his  pari  lit  mem  ary  duty. 
Yet  the  exemption  remained.  The  foot- 
man of  a  learned  civilian  was  released,  aa 
a  privileged  man,  by  a  vote  of  the  Honse, 
from  an  imprisonment  which  he  had  incur- 
red as  the  father  of  a  bastard  child. 

The  privilege  of  members  themselves  to 
be  exempt  from  all  legal  process,  was 
equally  established  by  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice, and  was  equally  unworthy  of  a  civi- 
lized country.  However  indisputable  a 
plaintiff's  right,  he  could  not  safely  attempt 
to  enforce  it  against  a  member  either  by 
action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity.  But,  while 
the  House  resented  alt  recourse  to  legal 
process  against  its  members,  the  habit  of 
deciding  mailers  in  their  favor  by  a  process 
of  its  own  1>ecarae  inveterate.  To  assert  a 
right  of  way  over  a  member's  land  was 
punishable  as  a  breach  of  privilege:  those 
who  fished  in  waters  wherein  a  member 
claimed  an  exclusive  right  of  fishing,  trers 
sent  to  prison  for  breach  of  privilege :  to 
replevy  cattle  distrained  by  an  honorable 
member,  however  unlawfully,  was  a  breach 
of  ptivitege.  An  attorney  sent  a  bill  of 
costs  to  his  client,  which  the  latter  thought 
loo  higb.  He  might  have  had  it  taxed  by 
the  officer  of  the  court ;  bnl,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  thought  the  shortest 
proceeding  the  beel,  and  procured  the  in- 
carceration of  the  unfortunate  and  unpaid 
solicitor  for  a  breach  of  privilege. 

There  ia  something  remarkable  in  the 
inconsistency  display«l  by  difierent  parli^ 
ments,  and  their  varying  views  of  their  own 
power ; — now  eolhrooing  it  aloft,  now  coa< 
tentedly  placing  it  in  the  humblest  position. 
Some  instances  have  already  been  alluded 
to;  but  there  was  one  privilege  of  (be 
highest  value,  which  few  would  deny  to  be 
essential  to  the  fiinctions  of  Parliament — 
the  esemption  from  perstmal  arrest.  In 
cirit  ulioRB,  when  this  law  wtt  taoh  thtt 
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an;  oAe  might  reitlrain  Uie  libertj'  of  anjr 
other  by  m  affidavit,  the  inconvenlenoe 
that  might  probably  result  to  a  jasi  credi- 
tor from  the  releaie  of  his  debtor  in  s  par- 
ticular instance,  could  not  be  weighed 
against  the  public  mischief  of  expofing 
e»ery  obnoiiona  member  to  arrest.  The 
law  haa  ever  regarded  this  privilege  as  ss- 
ca'ed.  In  criminal  cases,  where  the  trial 
snd  conviction  of  goiltj  men  is  a  para- 
mount object,  but  the  guilt  can,  in  the  first 
inatance,  only  be  suspected  and  chargeeT,  a 
practical  difficulty  arites,  which,  however, 
law  ami  privilege,  through  the  mediation  of 
common  eense,  snd  with  the  sanction  of 
time,  had  well  oTercorae.  It  was  perfectly 
noderstood  that  members  might  be  appre- 
hended on  a  regular  charge  of  treaum, 
filtmif,  or  hrtaeh  of  the  ptaet,  and  ik  mo 
or  Han  oases. 

Doling  many  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  the  domestic  history  of 
England  )s  almost  monopolized  by  the 
aehievementa  of  a  restless  and  fhciiooa  job- 
ber, warring  against  an  unpopular  court 
wid  ministry;  and  their  efforts  tn  over- 
whelm him.  The  privilege  of  both  Houses 
was  exerted  in  this  warfare.  Having 
been  imprisotied  by  a  warrant  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  not  for  treason,  or  felony,  or 
a  breach.of  the  peace,  but  on  an  unproved 
charge  of  libel,  John  Wilkes  sned  out  hie 
habeas  eorpai  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Plena,  and  was  by  that  Court  restored  to 
his  liberty;  by  virtue  of  his  privilege  as  a 
member  of  Partiament.  That  privilege 
was  allowed  by  Lord  Camden  and  his 
brother  judges,  ns  a  known  part  of  the  law 
of  England.  But  no  sooner  did  the  minis- 
ter find  it  couTsnient  to  remove  an  obnos- 
ions  member,  than  the  obsequious  and  aelf- 
ilenying,  majority  in  derogation  of  their 
own  privilege  as  it  had  always  been  under- 
■tood,  came  to  the  resoluitoB — *  That  privi- 
lege of  Partiament  doea  not  extend  to  the 
cue  of  writing  and  publishing  seditious 
libels;  Msr  m^kt  to  be  allvwed  to  obttrurj 
the  ordinary  course  of  Ike  Uop  in  the  speedy 
aod  effectual  proaeeutton  of  ao  heinona  an 
olfence." 

This  resolution  was  placed  upon  tbe  ta- 
ble of  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  and  their  lord- 
■hipa  oonsurred  in  it.     Tbe  great  speech 
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in  the  debate  waa  that  of  Lord  Lyltleton.* 
'  Your  Lordships  will  on  no  account  de- 
part from  that  maxim,  which  is  the  comer- 
stent  of  edl  g-  vemtnenl,  that  Jobtick 
should  have  its  course  witkottt  slop  or  im- 
pedimenl.  Jus,  fab,  lei,  putenti9sims 
aiNT.  Obstruct  this,  and  you  open  a  door 
to  all  violence  and  confusion,  to  all  iniqui- 
ty, and  to  the  cruettieB  of  private  revenge  ; 
to  the  destruction  of  private  peace,  the  dis- 
solution of  public  order  ;  and,  in  the  end, 
(o  an  unlimited  and  despotic  aathority, 
which  we  must  be  forced  to  submit  to  as  a 
remedy  against  such  intolerable  evils,  7^e 
dmniniott  of  laa  ti  the  dominion  of  Uberly. 
pRiviLEUB  AOAI^aT  LAW  IK  motteri  of  high 
oonctmnent  to  the  public,  is  oppression, 

tS  TVeANNT,  WHSBBVER  IT  EXISTS.' 

These  general  sentiments,  so  just  and 
conatitntional;  and  expressed  wKh  such 
fervid  eloquence,  might  have  appeared,  in* 
deed,  a  little  out  of  place  as  applied  to  a 
privilege  which  had  been  acknowledged  to 
be  lawful  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  was 
founded  on  ancient  practice,  and  on  no 
slight  reasoning.  Bnt  mark  the  strange 
operations  of  this  wonderful  power  of  pri- 
vikgel 

Having  a  clear  right  of  action  against 
tbe  two  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Karls  <rf 
Egremont  and  Halifax,  for  the  illegal  aei- 
znre  of  his  papers  under  an  illegal  general 
warrant,  Wilkes  brought  his  suit  against 
both;  as  well  as  against  the  messengers 
and  inferior  officers  who  had,  by  their  or- 
ders, transgressed  the  law.  Against  these 
agents  he  recovered  large  damages;  but 
when  he  was  desirous  of  expediting  his  suit 
against  the  two  noble  peers,  who  were  the 
real  culprits,  he  fbund  himself  fettered  at 
every  step  by  the  privilege  of  peerage. 
This  privilege  mterposed  a  check  and  im- 
pediment to  all  his  movements.  While 
they  were  listening  to  the  admirable  senti- 
ments of  Lord  Lyltleton,  and  probably  en- 
couraging the  orator  with  enthusiastic 
eheers,  the  two  Earls  determined  to  forego 
no  means  of  obstruction  which,  sa  peers, 
they  could  raise.  Privilege  was  like  iho 
seventh  charmed  bullet  in  Der  Freisckutt, 
and  gave  a  fatal  wound  to  that  very  jnstice 
of  which  all  the  noble  lords  were  so  much 
ennmoured.  These  delays  prevented  tbe 
trial  of  either  of  the  actions  till  one  of  them 
was  defeated  by  Wtlkea'a  outlawry,  the 
other  by  the  noble  defendaal'a  death;— an 
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iDMriiotite  f«ct  properly  preaerTed  by  Mr. 
Adotpbus,  on  the  same  page  which  had  just 
recorded  the  patriotic  declamation  of  Liord 
Lyt4leinn  against  offering  anj  impediment 
to  the  {ree  action  of  the  taw, 

The  House  of  Lbrda  condemned  another 
libel  from  the  same  pen  as  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege. It  was  an  indecent*  sarcasm  on 
Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloueester,  who, 
■ome  yesrs  before,  had  published,  with 
commentaries,  tlie  works  of  Pope.  As  an 
editor  of  that  poet,  and  of  one  far  greater 
poet,  the  right  rereread  prelate  had 
achieved  the  pre-eniineace  of  being  the 
worst  of  commemalors ;  but  we  muat  not 
permit  ourselrea  to  deviale  into  the  be- 
witching details  of  literary  anecdote.  Tbe 
complaint  fell  to  the  ground  in  eonaequence 
Af  Wilkes's  flight  to  France. 

Wilkes  waa  deetioed  to  struggle  again 
»nd  again  with  Privilege.  Being  elected 
for  Middlesex,  he  was  expelled  as  a  libel- 
ler; a  second  time,  too,  elected  without 
mj  opposition,  and  expelled.  Chosen  a 
third  time  by  a  majority  erf*  more  thin  a 
thousand  votes,  be  was  reHMved  from  the 
House,  which  coolly  ordered  the  return  to 
be  amended,  by  slrilcing  nut  his  name,  and 
inaerting  that  of  his  defeated  o^^neot  in 
its  place.  The  freeholders  were  disfran- 
chised, and  their  eleciive  right  tr&itsren-ed 
-to  that  majority  which  Mr.  Grenville  had 
always  &>und  so  willing  to  do  the  bidding 
of  tbe  ministers  of  the  Crown,— by  the  vote 
of  that  majority  at  the  dictatiiMi  of  those 
ministers.  Iti  ?ain  did  L<Hd  Chatham  and 
tbe  whole  body  of  the  Whigs  resiM  ibis  no- 
loriouB  abuse  of  privilege.  The  privilege 
Wta  to  expel  an  unworthy  member.  The 
abuse  cooaisled  in  excluding  tbe  expelled 
membei  when  a  second  time  returned  by 
tbe  constituent  body ;  trestiog  the  offence 
of  libel  (of  which,  indeed,  he  bad  been  con- 
victed only  by  tbeir  vote)  as  a  permanent 
dia<|ualificalion.  All  traces  of  these  uncon- 
alitutional  proceedinga  were  indignantly 
ftipunged  from  the  Journals  when  the  Whig 
[party  came  into  power. 

Tbe  privilege  of  debating  in  secret  ap. 
pws  to  be  something  mi  gentrit — aiHne- 
tbing  superior  even  to  privilege  itself. 
Under  the  name  of  a  Standing  Order,  it  has 
been  always  held  to  impose  on  tbe  House 
Uie  positive  obligation  of  taking  one  step, 
and  one  only.  For  if  any  one  member 
ohooaea  to  remark,  in  the  Speaker's  hear- 
ing, the  presence  of  a  sin^e  stranger  dur- 
ing a  debate,  all  the  baaineas  of  tbe  House] 
is  instanllj  so^>eDded  till  tbe  stranger  iit 


[TB.  [Hat, 

removed : — a  state  of  things  wauderfnllj 
at  variance  with  tbe  anpposed  necessity  for 
another  supposed  privilege — thai  of  pub- 
lishing any  paper  whatever,  however  in- 
jurious to  others,  in  order  that  the  repr^ 
seatative  may  be  enabled  to  explain  hie 
own  parliamentary  conduct  on  all  occa- 
aions,  to  his  eoostJluents. 

The  exclusion  of  strangers  (that  is,  of 
reporters,  for  the  public  has  no  interest  is 
the  attendance  of  any  otbera)  has  not  been 
frequent  during  the  laet  fifty  years ;  the  re- 
sults have  sometimes  been  singular.  Tlw 
motion  is  generally  made,  or  rather  tbe 
stranger  painted  out  by  aome  sapport«r  of 
[he  ministers  of  the  day,  butao  injudiciously 
and  clumsily,  that  these  have  more  com- 
monly  been  ashamed  and  annoyed  than 
relieved.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1R03,  Mr.  Fox  attacked  the  conduct  of  the 
preceding  negotiations  in  one  of  his  ablest 
and  most  ingenious  speeches,  which  waa 
circulated  in  the  usual  manner  through  the 
country  and  the  world.  The  frieuds  of 
government  felt  the  immense  importance  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  answer — one  of  his  most  powet* 
fut  efforts,  a  strikingly  eloquent  incentive 
to  a  warlike  policy ;  but  this  speech  was 
lost  to  the  country  by  the  exclusion  of  tbe 
reporters.  Again,  on  some  complaint  r^ 
specting  the  Prince  of  Wales's  conduot 
towards  hi*  wife,  an  honorable  membw 
shut  out  the  public  from  knowing  what 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
ordinary  and  accurate  reports  of  the  newiK 
papers,  notwithstanding  which,  a  tolerably 
fiill  account  of  tbe  debate  made  its  appeai>- 
ance ;  the  part  which  every  member  had 
taken  was  announced  to  the  public,  and 
though  the  line  of  argument  might  be  less 
faithfully  preserved,  we  may  be  sure  that 
no  unwelcome  truth  waa  lost,  nor  ai^ 
severe  animadvemion  suppressed.  Thw 
glaring  defiance  of  so  ontorious  a  privilege, 
whether  proceeding  from  a  member  or  at 
officer,  or  some  lurking  stranger,  waa  pru- 
dently passed  over;  for  no  less  glaring  waa 
the  demonstration,  that  in  our  prei^nt  state 
of  society,  secresy  of  debate  is  iMi|>iisaibIe. 
The  privilege,  though  qlill  nominally  exitlr 
ing,  is  practically  at  an  end ;  by  a  whin»- 
sical  reverse,  it  is  now  never  mentioned  ia 
either  House  except  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing additional  pooticity  to  the  reports  of 
debates  in  parliament. 

The  exclusion  of  strangers  in  1810  waa 
in  itself  extraordinary  ;  and  was  followed 
by  consequences  connected  will)  our  lead- 
ing argument.    Tbe  people  «f  England  M 
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that  perioil  wen  ubuned  ud  mortified  bf 
the  disgrace  thst  had  fallen  upon  their  arms 
io  the  eipedition  to  the  lale  of  Flushing  ; 
and  fall  of  indigDation  at  the  monstreaB 
miimnaagetnent  to  which  it  wna  ascribed. 
A  parliamentary  inquiry  waa  comaieneed ; 
bot  the  debales  were  kept  secret.  Stran- 
gers were  excluded,  and  gome  harsh  re- 
markB  were  made  in  debate  on  the  reporters 
aa  a  bodj.  A  club,  accustomed  to  meet 
and  discuss  public  meoaures,  prt^ounded 
a  quettion  which  reflected  ob  tne  member 
who  moied  this  exclusion,  Mr.  Yorke  ;  and 
on  him  also  who  indulged  in  those  remarks. 
Tbe  plaoaid  containing  the  queititMi  was 
laid  on  tbe  taUe  of  the  HoDse,  which  re- 
■olted  to  assert  its  dignit;,  and  summoned 
the  printer. 

The  charge  preferred  by  Hr.  Yorke  was 
not  for  libel  w  coDtempt,  but  (credit, 
patteri!)  lor  a  riolatioD  of  the  Bill  of 
Riffhis  1  The  process  was  opened  by  un- 
fbldtng  that  great  Conslilutional  Charter, 
out  of  which  the  clerk  solemnly  read  two 
extracts ;  one  from  the  list  of  grieranccs — 
'  Prosecutions  in  the  Comrt  ef  King's 
Bemth  for  matters  and  canees  oogoiisble 
«Dlyin  Parliament,' — one  from  the  list  of 
Mcuritiea  against  tbe  repetition  of  grier- 
«nce>-~'  The  freedom  of  speech,  aiid  de- 
bates or  proceedings  in  Parliament,  ought 
not  to  be  qnesticHied  in  suy  etmrt  or  place 
ont  of  Parliament.'  It  was  thus  assumed 
that  the  British  Forum  in  Bedford  Street, 
CovMit  Garden,  was  a  conrt  or  place  in 
which  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  prohibited 
apeeehes  in  Parlisment  from  beiug  ques- 
tioned, and  that  such  a  questioning  was  one 
of  the  resBons  for  the  expulsion  of  Jsmes 
II.  The  printer  gave  up  Mr.  Oale  Jones 
aa  the  real  delinquent,  and  he  was  called  to 
answer.  He  claimed  the  right  of  Englislv 
nen  to  canvass  the  conduct  of  their  repre- 
•entatires  in  Parliament,  but  acknowledged 
with  expressions  of  regret  that  the  language 
of  the  placard  was  indefensible.  H*  was 
aent  to  Newgate,  where  he  was  confined  tilt 
the  sesaioa  ended.  More  than  once  in  the 
course  of  it.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  endea- 
Tored  to  procure  his  liberaiion,  bat  without 
aoccess;  though  he  was  warmly  supported 
by  no  less  an  dly  of  the  Minister  than  Sir 
William  Grant,  iha  illnstrioos  Haatet  of  tbe 
Rotb. 

It  was  on  this  oeoarion  that  Sir  Francis 
Bordett,  after  apposing  the  TOie  for  Jones' 
imprisonment,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  con- 
•titneats,  with  an  argument  against  the 
poMr  of  tbe  Hoaae  to  coraBk  br  libel. 
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This  pobiicBtion  wis  also  roted  a  libel,  and 
tbe  House  had  to  consider  of  the  writer'a 
punishment.  The  Whig  party,  then  in  op' 
position,  while  most  of  them  were  disposed 
to  hold  this  privilege  high,  sought  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  close  by  a  reprimand  to  be 
administered  by  the  Speaker  to  Sir  Francis 
Burdett ;  but  the  Minialers  and  the  majority 
insisted  on  bis  impriaonmeni,  and  the  hon- 
orable baronet  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

Haring  in  bis  argument  denied  the  law- 
fulness of  such  impriaonnient,  he  com- 
menced an  action  at  law  against  the  Speak- 
er for  signing  the  warrant  under  which  he 
was  arrested.  New  debates  arose.  A  pro- 
possl  to  commit  to  prison  the  solicitOT  who 
had  served  the  Speaker  with  notice  of  ae- 
tion,  was  made  !  but  orerruled.  It  was  re- 
solved that  no  steps  should  be  taken  for 
staying  the  action,  but  that  on  the  conteary 
tbe  Shaker  sboold  appear  and  plead,  stat- 
ing the  proceeding  of  tbe  House  aa  his  de- 
fence, the  validity  of  which  was  thus  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  'The  court  unanimous]/ 
upheld  the  arrest  as  legal ;  and  their  judg- 
ment was  unanimously  affirmed,  first  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  afteN 
wards  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Tbe  Qtraoat  agitation,  however,  prevailed 
in  the  public  mind.  It  broke  out  in  meet- 
ings, resolutions,  petitions  to  Parliament, 
some  so  intemperately  worded  as  to  secure 
their  own  rejection.  There  was  rioting  and 
loss  of  life,  and  the  utmost  estrangement  be- 
tween the  Parliament  and  the  public;— 
fererish  disconieot  on  one  side,  the  jealous 
irritation  of  wounded  self-importance  on  the 
other.     Mean  time  the  national   business 


Ministers,  and  the  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  our  disaMers  at  Walcheren  defeated. 

On  a  dispaasionate  review  of  these  trans- 
actions, after  an  interval  of  tive-indHhirty 
years,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  at- 
tained any  one  of  their  objects.  Probably 
DO  doubt  can  now  be  entertained,  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  public  from  these  debates 
was  unwarrantable ;  that  the  British  Forum 
was  justified  in  the  substance  of  its  cenaure, 
though  perhaps  too  strongly  worded ;  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  invaded,  except 
by  those  who  so  ludicrously  brought  it  into 
the  conlroversy ;  that  common  prudence 
dictated  the  passing  over  Jones's  offence  in 
silenee ;  that  the  dignity  of  the  Htnise  would 
have  been  more  conspicuously  vindicated  1^ 
7 efuaing  to  take  np  sach  a  qtiarrel ;  that  it 
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would  bave  be«ii  mueh  more  expedient  to 
dismiss  Sir  FrBocis  Burdeti  with  «  repri- 
mand, tban  parade  him  ihrough  the  streets 
of  Loudon,  a  triumphant  marl^r,  to  the 
Tower.  But  'out  of  evil  coraetli  good:' 
some  advantage  resulted,  not  the  less  valua- 
ble from  being  dixecllj  opposite  in  itsoiture 
to  that  which  bad  been  expected.  The 
House  of  Commons  refused  to  stay  the  ac- 
tion, or  commit  or  threaten  the  partj  or  his 
attorney,  who  appealed  to  the  lair.  The 
House4>f  Commous  was  not  afraid  to  sub* 
mil  the  existence  as  well  as  the  exercise  of 
tb«  privilege  then  disputed,  to  the  decision 
of  a  court  of  justice.  Nor  was  the  oourt 
deterred  from  entertaining  those  questiom, 
and  hearing  them  largel;  discussed,  though 
the  atturney -gen oral,  as  counsel  for  the 
Speaker,  demaaded  a  judgment  favorable, 
on  the  simple  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  imprisoned  bj  authority  of  the  House. 
The  privilege  there  acted  upon  was  admit- 
ted by  the  court  to  afford  a  justification,  not 
because  it  was  claimed  as  a  privilege  by  the 
House,  or  declared  by  them  to  be  their  pri- 
vilege; but  because  it  was  a  privilege  of  the 
Houae  of  Commons  well  kiuiwn  to,  and  al- 
ways recognized  by,  thelaw.  The  remark- 
able passages  in  the  judgments  of  Lord  Kl- 
lenborough  and  Mr,  Justice  Bayley,  where 
tbey  adopt  the  manly  principlesof  their  great 
predeceasor  Halt,  and  shake  off  the  fellers 
by  which  former  judges-had  permitted  bolh 
themselves  and  their  fellow-subjecta  to  be 
enthralled,  are  alone  an  immense  gain  to  the 
cause  of  conatilutional  freedom. 

The  part  taken  by  Sir  Samuel  Roniilly 
deserves  to  be  admired  and  studied.  His 
Diary'  contains  a  most  inleresting  picture 
of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind — a  mind  no 
less  in>Tenious  and  reflecting,  tliaji  upright 
and  independent.  He  strongly  objected  to 
the  penal  visitation  of  both  these  offenders 
— expressing  his  doubts  whether  their  pub- 
lications, being  in  fact  no  obstructions, 
eould  justly  be  punished  as  libels;  but  his 
clear  opinion  against  violently  prostrating 
all  the  safeguards  so  carefully  provided  by 
the  recent  law  for  persons -accused  of  libel, 
and  subjectiog  them  to  discretionary  punish- 
ment at  the  mere  will  of  their  prosecutors. 

On  the  13tb  of  August,  1835,  it  occurred 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  resdve  '  that 
parliamentary  papers  and  reports,  printed 
for  tbeuae  of  tha  House,  should  be  render- 
ed acccssiUe  to  the  poblic  by  porchsae,  at 
the  lowest  price  they  can  be  flunhbed,  and 
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that  S'Bufficieat  number  of  axtra  eopio 
should  be  printed  for  that  purpose.'  And 
it  seemed  good  to  Ihem,  io  March,  1896,  to 
resolve  '  that  such  papers  should  be  sold  to 
ha  public  st  the  price  of  one  halpenny  pev 
iheel;  that  a  discount  ofia^per  cent  be 
allowed  to  the  Tradei  and  that  Messrs. 
Hansard  should  account  for  the, proceeds 
to  the  House  of  Commons.'  As  most  of 
these  papers  coosist  of  partial  atatements, 
oflen  coming  from  an  iatereated  quarter,  but 
beating  hard  upon  the  oharact«  and  inte- 
rest of  absent  men,  and  as  the  ^petite  f« 
attack  is  strong  and  general,  it  may  be  la- 
mented, when  this  novel  arrangement  was 
made  for  their  indiscriminate  sate,  that  no 
precautions  were  taken  for  protecting  indi- 
viduals  irom  slandsr  by  their  publication. 
An  imprimatiir  might  here  have  afforded 
some  security ;  the  revision  and  selection 
of  papers  might  have  been  entrusted  to  aa 
'  nparlial  Committee.  Supposing  the  pri- 
iiege  of  circulating  tibeU  for  money  to  be 
lear  and  indisputable,  some  means  of  reo> 
dering  its  exercise  harmless  would  have 
been  just  and  decent.  But  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  exercised  may  certainly  be  oi- 
led under  the  head  of  abuses.  We  take  as 
a  sample,  a  petiiion  presented  to  the  House/ 
— pouring  forth  in  coarse  language  the  most 
malignant  and  absurd  calumnies  on  the  pre- 
sent Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  on  a  jury,  which,  under  his  direetion, 
had  found  a  verdict  against  the  petitioner. 
That  jury  had  done  no  wrong;  that  learned 
judge  had  only  pcrfiirmed  his  ordinary  duty 
in  a  manner  wholly  blameless;  yet,  because 
the  party  lost  the  verdict,  he  imputed  cor- 
ruption to  this  jury,  naming  all  the  twelve ; 
and  the  gentlest  and  purest  of  judges  was 
hdd  up  to  execration  as  a  more  capricious 
tyrant  than  Jefferies — a  terror  to  his  milder 
brethren  on  the  Bench.  This  libel  was  cir- 
culated far  and  wide,  at  the  cost  of  a  few 
halfpence,  under  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  necessarily  bought  and 
preserved  by  all  who  wished  to  have  their 
Appendix  to  Parliamentary  Votes  perfect. 

Certain  Commissioners  had  made  a  re- 
port to  hia  late  majesty  on  the  interesting 
subject  of  prison  discipline;  which,  in  con- 
formity to  Act  of  Parliament,  was  laid  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons:  Their  inqui- 
ries brought  valuable  information  to  the  le- 
gislaiore,  whidi  it  might  also  be  desirable 
to  puUiah.  Bnttfaey  unibrtuiiatetyhadpi^- 
ed  up  on  their  way  a  trivial  matter  of  detail, 
wkich  ted  to  I  coDtroversy  between  tbe 
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rmpeetiag  the  roanagement  of  the  priMii  of 
Newgate.  The  ConmiissioiierB  iDtrodncAd 
the  nam«  of  a  persoD,  without  necesKitp,  in 
auch  a  manner  as  the  law  would'  deem 
clearly  libellous.  If  the  House  had  ap- 
pointed such  a  Conimiitee  as  we  have  al- 
loded  to,  this  irrelevant  passage  would 
probably  have  been  left  out  of  the  printed 
copy— at  leaat  the  person's  name  would 
have  been  struck  out.  Tbe  House,  how- 
ever, appareollf  without  any  eKaininition  of 
tbe  contents,  directed  the  whole  Report  to  be 

tirinled  and  sold  in  pursuance  of  their  reso- 
ution ;  and  Mr.  Stockdale  cooimenced  his 
first  action  against  Mr.  Uansard,  the  agent 
appointed  by  the  House  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
on  the  trial,  was  called  upon  by  the  defend- 
ant's eminent  counsel.  Lord  Campbell,  then 
Attorney-Oeneral,  to  direct  the  jury  to  ac- 
quit him,  on  the  ground  that  the  resolution! 
to  print  and  seU  justified  this  publication. 
Tbe  Chief-Justice  thought  otherwise,  and 
expressed  hia  (pinion  in  strong  languige. 
The  laiv,  as  he  laid  it  down,  might  hare 
been  questioned,  either  on  a  motion  in 
Court  for  a  new  trial,  or  by  bill  of  eacep- 
tions;  which  would  have  iran^erred  the 
wbole  matter  directly  to  a  superior  ,court. 
But  no  such  step  was  taken.  Tbe  heavy 
damages  awarded  by  the  jury  were  paid 
without  dispute. 

A  Committee  was  immediately  appoJDted 
by  the  House, '  to  esaminu  precedents  with 
respect  to  tbe  circulation  and  pubiiealion 
of  printed  papers,  and  to  ascertain  the  law 
and  practice  qf  Parliametrt  prior  to,  and 
since  the  order  for  the  sale  of  auch  papers.' 
The- Committee  took  a  much  wider  range, 
deeming  it  also  expedient  to  consider,  in 
the  moat  genera]  terms,  'the  subject  of 
parliamentary  privilege,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  House  to  determine  the  extent  of  its 
own  privileges.'  Thej  affirmed  the  existr 
ence  of  that  privilege,  in  the  lirst  place : 
they  proceeded  to  resolve,  that  the  liberty 
of  pubtisbing  papers  is  an  essential  incident 
to  the  constitutional  functions' of  Parlia- 
ment, more  especially  to  the  representstive 
branch  of  it.  They  added,  that '  the  insti- 
tution of  any  proceeding  to  bring  their 
privil^[es  into  discussion  or  decisina  before 
any  other  court  or  tribunal  is  a  high  breach 
of  privilege;  and  renders  all  parties  «xi- 
ceroed  therein  amenable  to  its  just  diqtiea- 
rare,  and  to  the  punishment  consequent 
thereon.'  They  eonclnde  with  this  nWer- 
to-be-fbrgotten  admonition  to  the  eosna  of 
jaatiM,  '  That  fiu  any  coait  of  ttibunil  to 
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assume  to  decide  upon  matters  of  privilege 
ineoHiulenI  with  the  determination  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  thereon,  is  omtiary  to 
the  law  of  Parliament,  and  is  a  breach  aod 
conlempt  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament." 

We  freely  discussed,  in  thisjournal,  thess 
not  too  clear,  and  not  even  very  grammati- 
cal resolutions  shortly  afler  their  aji^ar- 
ance,  aod  do  not  mean  to  commeHt  upoa 
them  now.  We  proceed  with  ihenarratire 
of  events.  While  the  committee  were  in 
deliberation,  the  same  plainiiS'  had  com- 
menced^ second  action  against  the  aama 
defendant  for  publishing  another  copy  of 
the  aame  libel.  The  House,  which  had 
adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  committee, 
but  superadded  another  while  this  second 
action  was  pending — a  resolution  that  this 
very  act  of  publiehing  was  in  exercise  of 
their  privilege — then  determimd  to  defend 
Uie  action  for  Hansard,  and  to  plead  in  hia 
name,  as  their  predecessors  in  1810  had 
done;  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  brought 
his  action  of  assault  and  false  imprisonment 
against  the  Speaker  himself,  for  his  warrant 
issued  in  obedience  to  a  vote  of  the  House. 

The  plea  was  Privilege.  The  plaintiff 
denied  its  validity  aa  a  defence,  and  tbe 
judges  were  thus  compelled,  by  the  act  of 
tbe  House,  to  decide  that  point.  They 
heard  arguments  of  great  ability,  and  of 
very  unusual  length,  and  decided  unani- 
mously that  the  defendant  was  not  justified. 
Each  of  the  four  judges  delivered  his  rea- 
sons for  thinking,  first,  that  a  court  of  ju^ 
tice  is  not  bound  by  a  declaration  of  either 
House  of  Psrliameiil  as  to  the  extent  ofita 
own  privileges  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  or- 
der of  the  House  did  not  protect  its  agent, 
when  sued  in  an  actiim  for  libel  by  a  ca- 
lumniated fellow  BubjecL 

Different  opinions  may  be,  and  have  been 

tertained,  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
decision  ;  but  if  the  law  can  confer  a  vested 
right,  this  [daintiiT,  having  obtained  the 
judgment  of  a  competent  court  in  his  favor, 
bad  a  right  to  sue  out  execution  upon  that 
judgment,  and  be  accordingly,  in  the  com- 
mon course,  required  the  Sberi&  to  levy 
his  damages  and  costs.  And  if  ever  the  law 
sast  a  plain  duty  on  its  officer,  it  waa  that  so 
imposed  upon  these  fiheriSs.  They  wen 
bound  by  their  oath  of  office,  and  moat 
have  been  compelled  by  the  court,  on  ap- 
plication, to  perform  this  duty.  Yet  tfaat 
very  House  of  Commons  which  had  ex- 
prnsly  refused  to  take  measures  for  stof^ 
ping  the  aetioo;  which  bad  directed  itao9> 
cet  to  ubatit  bis  defeoM  to  the  iudgmaitt 
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oftbe  court;'  which  declined  lo  bring  that 
judgioent  before  ■  Court  of  Error,  md  did 
not,  ercn  by  a  vote,  declare  the  jadgment 
illegal — choae  to  interfere  in  this  last  stage, 
which  their  own  procceditig  had  rendered 
inevitable.  They  Blrore  by  tnenacef  to  de- 
prive the  ptaimifi'  of  the  fruiu  of  this  JQdg- 
ment,  and  actual!  j  incarcerated  the  Stieri^ 
for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  Sherifis  sued  out  their  habeaicorpui. 
And  if  the  House,  following  the  precedent 
of  Paty's  case,  had  returned  all  these  ffaete 
as  the  cause  of  detention,  nearly  the  sa 
question  which  was  lefl  undetermined 
1704  must  hsTe  been  decided.  But  they 
thought  it  became  them  to  make  a  general 
return,  that  the  Shertfifa  had  been  guilty  of 
a  contempt  and  breach  of  priTilege-,  and 
ttie  court,  in  conformity  with  the  authori- 
ties, in«  bound  to  give  credit  to  this  gen- 
eral charge,  and  remand  the  Shertflb  to 
custody ;  as  they  must  equally  have  done  if 
I  rimilar  retoru  had  been  made  by  iny 
competent  court,  and  in  strict  analogy  to 
what  ibey  lately  have  decided  in  a  case 
brought  More  them  from  the  Cnur  Regak 
of  the  laland  of  Jersey. 

Upou'  this  general  surrey  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  former  Houses  of  Cemmona  in  mat- 
ters of  privilege,  may  we  not  rest  the  proof 
of  OUT  proposition, — a  proposition  in  itself 
not  revolting  to  reason  t  Is  it  not  clear 
from  experience  and  the  evidence  of  factt 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  like  every 
popular  assembly,  and  every  human  iostilu- 
tioB,  is  capable  of  abusing  its  power? 
Here  is  frequent  and  flagrant  abuse,  both  in 
the  snumption  of  privileges  when  they  did 
not  exist,  and  in  the  mode  of  exercising 
tbom  where  perhaps  they  did.  It  is  abuse, 
too,  committed  in  all  ages. 

The  champions  of  Privilege  do  not  pre- 
tend any  other  security  against  its  abuse, 
than  public  opinion — public  (pinion  which 
may  come  limping,  ptdt  elaudo,  years  aOer 
the  mischief  has  been  done,  can  never  in- 
terpose swiftly  enough  to  prevent  it,  and 
can  never  make  amends  for  it.  The  re- 
if>ectful  remonstrance  of  public  opinion 
■gainst  the  falsified  return  which  placed 
Ixittrell  in  the  House,  instead  of  Wilkes, 
■s  member  for  Middlesex,  was  treated  by 
tiie  House  with  scorn  ;  and  might  even 
have  been  visited,  in  eonfonnity  with  some 
pvecedepta,  with  vengeance  as  a  breach  of 
privilem.    Bat  these  same  chuapions  of 

Cblie  liberty,  and  trustees  fnthe  people, 
re  au^jwted  bnt  one  my  in  which  pnb- 
Me  opUupn  otn  ntke  itsetf  TettN-ihe  rejM- 
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tion  of  the  offending  member,  when  next 
he  presents  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat 
in  Parliamsnt,  And  if  he  happened  not  lo 
have  obtained  a  seat  in  the  tipper  House, 
by  creation  or  succession,  and  if  he  had 
performed  those  promises  of  bribery,  which 
possibly  procured  his  former  election,  and 
if  he  coveted  the  honor  of  repreaentingoim 
of  the  newly  enfranchised  boroughs,  or  any 
popular  constituency,  it  is  possible  that  at 
the  end  of  four,  or  five,  or  of  six  years,  the 
victim  of  sn  unjust  persecution,  or  bis  vri- 
dow,  or  his  Or  her  executors  or  administra- 
tors, may  hope  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  abettor  of  injustice  thrown  out  of  his 
seat.  But  all  men  are  slow  to  suspect  the 
government  under  which  they  live;  the 
people  of  England  habitually  OMiGde  in 
the^  own  branch  of  the  constitution.  Ab- 
stract possibilities  of  danger  do  not  disturb 
the  repoee  of  the  great  majority.  Let  na 
not  deceive  ourselves;  force  and  its  conse- 
quence, success,  dazzle  men ;  and  bold  sMs 
of  tyranny  are  not  very  unpopular.  Neither 
Henry  VJII,  nor  Cromwell  have  received 
the  jast  measure  of  indignation  from  pos- 
terity. Violence  may  even  command  praise 
and  sympathy,  if  its  object  be  sagaciooaly 
chosen.  Most  of '  the  people  out  of  doora,' 
who  gave  a  thought  to  the  sentence  on  fid- 
word  Floyd,  prohabljr  said  that  he  was 
rightly  served  for  being  a  bloody  Papist. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  Sheriffi  in  their 
year  of  office,  was  a  good  joke  for  some  in 
the  House,  and  no  doubt  for  many  out  of  it. 
When  allusion  was  made  to  the  possibility  ' 
of  so  dealing  with  the  Judys,  it  was  ccm- 
sistently  treated  with  some  merriment.  The 
propensity  in  vulgar  minds  to  take  part  with 
the  strong  against  the  weak,  when  unjustly 
trampled  upon,  is  a  most  important  fact  in 
tbe  history  of  human  nature.  That  it  ex- 
ists, all  experience  proves.  The  cruel 
punishments  of  Prfnne  and  others  in  tfaa 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  excited  more  scorn 
against  the  snfferers  who  were  made  ridicu- 
lous, than  indignation  against  their  hateful 
oppressors.  This  is  the  direction  in  whioh 
the  current  of  satire  is  too  ready  to  flow. 
We  noticed  in  our  last  Number  the  prow) 
triumph  achieved  by  the  true  patriot,  Daniel 
De  Poe,when,  sentenced  to  the  pillory  for  his 
virtue,  he  was  greeted  by  the  disabused  pecK 
pie  with  .applause,  instead  of  being  coveted 
with  insult.  But  we  had  also  to  record  of 
a  maa  of  letters,  a  wit,  and  s  divine-'^io 
meaner  judge  of  human  nature  than  Jona- 
than Bwift — that  he  speaks  of  this  #BmQ 
msB  wiUi  cMitMipt,  miniM  m  btd  bMB  ia 
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the  pillorj'.  Tb%  lessoD  is  taught  by  hrm, 
qui  nil  Kolitur  ineple,  vhea  bw  hero,  Jack 
Cade,  wins  the  hearts  of  his  follewers 
bf  flBtabliahinz  the  pmilege  or  uttering  bad 
fframmBr;  and  condemns  the  Lord  Sands 
(after  a  suitable  admonition)  to  be  banged 
with  hi'a  pen  and  inkborn  about  hie  neck  ; 
for  the  enormity  of  talking  of  a  noun  and 
K  rerb,  and  such  heathenish  sounds  as  no 
Christian  ear  can  endure  to  bear.  And  it 
is  this  evil  principle  which  gives- importance 
and  ralue  to  a  system  of  fixed  laws,  admin- 
istered by  known  and  responsible  ot&cers, 
in  prererence  to  summary  jurisdiction,  to 
be  exercised  at  discretion  by  that  '  tyrant 
majority,'  which  is  sooflentempted  to  throw 
aside  ajl  the  restraints  which  reason  and 
joslice  would  impose. 

No  single  instance  occurs  to  our  recol- 
lection,  of  a  member  losing  the  favor  of  his 
conslitaents  for  a  corrupt  vole  on  an  elec- 
tion petition  ;  or  an  absurd  one  on  the  pri- 
vilege of  staying  actions  against  members 
of  parliament ;  or  a  tyrannical  one  for  ex- 
pelling a  member,  or  imprisoning  a  sup- 
posed delinquent.  Even  the  proceedings 
ogatnat  Wilkes,  with  all  his  popuhrity,  do 
not  appear  to  have  led  to  auch  a  resu' 
PuUic  opinion  was  al  the  moment,  indee 
Btrongly  excited:  it  was  almost  goaded 
maduess  and  rebellion.  But  other  subjects 
engrossed  attention,  and  this  wrong  was  no 
more  avenged  than  it  had  been  prevented, 
by  public  opinion.  The  late  voles  against 
Mr.  Stockdale  sod  the  Sherifis  were  never 
brought  up  at  a  contested  election ;  yet  dis- 
approbation of  the  measures  was  manifested 
by  the  verdicts  of  successive  juries,  whose 
fiuglisb  hearts  burned  within  (hem, — in- 
flamed by  the  single  thought,  that  Privilege 
was  assuming  to  overrule  the  Law;  and 
who  awarded  large  and  increasing  damages 
in  actions  moat  unreasonably  brought, 
though  no  personal  or  party  feelings  were 
eug'Kcd  on  either  aide  of  the  quarrel. 

Public  opinion,  then,  though  it  may  find 
some  irregular  means  of  venting  its  anger 
against  oppreasive  and  unjust  proceedings, 
sometimes  at  the  hazard  of  general  tran- 
<]nillity,  doea  not,  and  for  obvious  reasons 
never  will,  administer  that  legitimate  check 
and  control  over  them,  which  is  appealed 
to  as  the  only  barrier  for  the  protection  of 
the  people  gainst  abuse  of  privile^; 
much  less  will  it  give  redreas  to  the  injured. 
The  unfortunate  difference  between  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Court  of 
Qoeen's  Bench  was  brought  to  a  conch 
mon  by  an  Act  which  gave  to  both  Houses 
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of  Parliament  the  power  of  publishing  any 
paper,  upon  their  own  views  of  expediency 
lecessity ;  and  of  protecting  their  pnl^ 
lisber  from  actions  for  libel  by  the  certifi- 
cate of  their  Speaker — informing  the  court 
where  such  action  might  depend,  that  the 
publication  was  by  such  authority.  This 
originated  in  the  Lower  House,  and  is 
well  known  to  have  owed  its  saccess  in  the 
House  of  Lords  mainly  to  Lord  Dcnman  ; 
who  Bupported  it  there  against  a  strong  op- 
position, and  extended  its  provisions  (as 
common  justice  required)  beyond  the  im- 
agents  of  either  Honse,  to  all  pub- 
lishers who  should  circulate  true  copies,  or 
faithful  abstracts,  of  papers  which  had  been 
printed  by  its  authority.  The  advocates  of 
unconlrolled  Privilege  consistently  opposed 
this  Act,  which  was  regarded  as  a  compro- 
mise, and  were  naturally  disgusted  with  so  * 
fatal  a  blow  to  their  claim.  For  they  per- 
ceived that  a  Bole  jurisdiction  of  declaring 
what  privileges  they  pleased,  with  an  all- 
sufficient  power  to  enforce  their  declara- 
tion, is  utterly  repngnant  to  theii-  submit- 
ting to  ask  assistance  from  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  for  that  purpose. 
In  passing  the  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  private  feelings 
would  be  considered  in  these  publications, 
and  that  nothing  injurious  would  be  sanc- 
tioned without  an  ascertained  necessity. 
This  must  have  been  at  all  times  the  wish 
of  honorable  men,  engaged  in  inquiries 
connected  with  great  public  interests,  and 
unbiassed  by  personal  motives.  Publicity, 
in  its  general  results,  is  undoubtedly  the 
friend  of  truth ;  it  is,  moreover,  unavoid- 
able in  matters  of  general  concernment. 
Even  where  it  brings  out  the  names  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  it  afiecto  them  much  less 
than  they  themselves  could  expect;  since 
due  allowance  is  made  for  ez  parte  state- 
ments, character  cannot  permanently  suffier 
without  a  full  investigation,  and  the  most 
careless  have  been  laoght  to  suspend  their 
judgment  till  all  the  evidence  is  laid  before 
tfaem. 

The  Act  protects  none  but  those  wbo 
print  by  the  authority  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  and  thus  enables  a  suBerer  to 
proceed  against  the  informer  who  has  false- 
ly accused  him.  The  false  accuser  ia 
dragged  into  (he  light  by  its  iteration ;  and 
to  him  it  holds  out  noindemni^.  Snppose, 
then,  that  a  malignant  enemy,  or  an  inter- 
ested competitor,  plans  the  ruin  of  an  in- 
nocent man  by  slander ;  and  finding  a  par- 
liamentary committee  engaged  in  eomiS  iB> 
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quir;  coDDecled  with  his  office,  his  trade, 
or  his  profession;  aod  Icnowin^  the  good 
opinioD  of  certain  respectable  members  of 
the  oommittee  to  be  iniportaQt  to  bis  success 
in  the  world,  to  bis  chiracter  and  general 
tslimatioD,  be  is  templed  to  came  before 
them  with  calumnious  attacks  :  certain  (bat 
these  will  be  whispered  about  in  society, 
that  probably  they  may  find  their  way  into 
a  Blue  Book,  snd  be  proclaimed  to  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  at  the  public 
expense,  and  under  the  most  venerable  pub- 
]ic  eanctiou.  A  friend  who  beard  the  state- 
ment, draws  to  it  the  attention  of  the  in- 
jured  man — informing  him  that  his  reputa- 
tion ia  gone  for  ever,  unless  be  promptly  re- 
futes the  slander.  Conscious  of  his  inno- 
cence, able  to  demonstrate  the  fslsebood  of 
every  allegation  against  him,  furnished  also 
'  with  proof  of  the  malice  of  his  adversary, 
he  commences  as  action  against  his  false 
accuser — not  against  the  printer  who  has 
been  ordered  to  record  his  testimony,  but 
against  the  inventor  of  a  lie  that  may  work 
DtB  ruin. 

Suppose  this  case,  and  that  the  defendant 
■boutd  apply  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  charge  the  plaintiff  with  breaking  its 
privileges.  The  answer  niost  naturally  to 
be  expected  a  priori  from  the  House,  is 
acorn  and  derision.  Or,  indeed,  the  mem- 
ber to  whom  the  petition  wsa  confided, 
night  with  propriety  spare  the  House  all 
trouble;  Hud  at  once  tell  his  constituent, 
that  to  his  case  no  considerations  of  privi- 
lege could  possibly  attach.  '  Wbai  1'  he 
oigbLsay, '  do  you  admit  that  you  have  been 
uttering  falsehood  from  malignant  moiives. 
wronging  your  neighbor,  deluding  the  ooin- 
uittee  by  misrepresentation,  (itself  a  high 
contempt,)  and  inducing  the  House  to  cir- 
culate your  slander  through  the  country  at 
a  halfpenny  a  sheu  1  and  do  you  think  that 
the  House  will  screen  you  from  the  just  re- 
ward of  your  wickedness  T  The  very  sup- 
poutiou  is  a  libel  on  the  House.  Rather 
fly  from  the  wrath  that  awaits  yon  at  tbe 
bands  of  those  whom  you  have  thus  betray- 
ed into  the  commission  ofan  outrage,  which 
never  can  he  repaired  but  by  the  action  you 
complain  of.' 

If  tbe  defendant  should  protest  bis  per- 
fect innocence,  and  affirm  that  he  has  can- 
didly stated  tbe  truth,  and  innocently  afford- 
ed valuable  information  tending  to  the  re- 
dress of  a  public  evil,  the  answer  is  equsl- 
i]  obvious — '  This  is  no  matter  for  petition  ; 
tne  House  neither  can  nor  ought  to  inter- 
fere, having  no  meani  of  judging  between 
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you,  no  power  to  do  right'to  the  plaintifT  if 
injured  fay  false  charges,  nor  to  yon,  if  yon 
have  acted  honnily,  and  are  attacked  for 
telling  the  truth.  This  interference  with 
the  complaint  preferred  againat  you  can  do 
you  no  good,  unless  that  complaint  be  well 
founded;  if  it  is  groundless,  the  action 
brought  enables  you  to  vindicate  your  ve- 
racity and  public  spirit  in  the  only  efiectua! 
manner,  in  open  court,  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  given  al^er  hearing  evidence  on  both 
sides.' 

Yet  we  find  it  recorded  in  the  journals, 
that  a  person  who  camplained  of  such  an 
injury,  and  brought  his  action  for  redress, 
was  threatened  with  the  disfrfeasure  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  punishment 
consequent  thereon ;  and  both  the  plaintiff 

id  his  attorney  were  frightened  into  an 
abandonment  of  tbe  action.  The  public 
took  no  alarm,  for  the  general  mind  waa 
wholly  occupied  with  gainful  speculations. 
Borne  few  thinking  men  observad  the  vote 
with  anxiety,  and  soon  more  materials  for 
wonder  were  afforded  them.  For  another 
humble  suppliaut  bowed  himself  to  tbe 
ground, — notifying  to  the  House  that  he 
bed  received  an  injury  of  the  same  nsture — 
that  his  name  had  been  fraudulently  signed 
to  a  false  petition — tbat  his  character  waa 
suffering  &Dm  this  uuauthorixed act,  almost 
amounting  to  forgery,  and  could  be  justified 
by  no  other  means  than  bringing  an  action. 
Such,  however,  is  bis  veneration  for  the 
great  sssembly  which  has  given  publicity 
to  the  libel,  that  he  wilt  not  think  of  invok-  ■ 
ing  the  aid  of  the  law  without  the  previous 
permiasion  of  that  assembly  ;  and  so  entire 
his  ouifidence  in  its  justice,  that  he  ia 
certain  that  the  permission  will  he  granted. 
We  are  told  that  his  earnest  petition  for  an 
object  apparently  so  just  and  reasonable 
was  rejected  with  menaces. 

The  precedent  so  lately  set  waa  likely  to 
be  followed  in  the  Upper  House,  if  similar 
circumstances  should  appear  to  make  it  ap* 
plicabLe  ;  to  hesitate  where  the  Commons 
had  acted  so  promptly  and  decisively,  might 
mplied  a  want  of  proper  spirit.  We 
must  confess  that  the  petitioner,  the  party 
sued,  was  ushered  in  before  their  lordships 

the  most  favorable  manner.  His  sponsor 
was  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  nobleman 
more  elevated  by  his  qualities  than  even  by 
bis  high  rank,  whose  approbation  is  praise. 
He  was  introduced  as  a  veteran  soldier, 
who,  like  the  Duke  himself,  had  served  with 
reputation  under  the  Great  Captain  in  Spain 
and  at  Waterloo; a* one  wbowmilitwyaei^ 
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vice  h>d  beeo  rewarded  bjr  a  responsible 
office  in  the  police  force ;  and  who,  in  that 
oituatioa,  bad  collecied  infbrmation,  which 
lie  waa  compelJed,  b;  aa  order  of  the 
HoQse,  to  lay  before  ibe  Commitlee  od  the 
laws  against  gaming.  It  waa  added,  on  the 
ume  authority,  that  the  information  was  ail 
true,  and  that  tjie  action  waa  brought  against 
biro  bj  one  who  justt;  suffered  from  it,  be- 
ing guilty  of  all  the  enormities  imputed. 

Alter  such  a  description  of  tbe  cause  and 
the  actors,  it  might  seem  wonderful  that 
the  case  waa  not  at  once  disposed  of  by 
icclamatiqn — by  immediately  punishing 
the  breach  of  pririlege  aJready  committed, 
and  slopping  all  further  proceedings.  Ad 
instant  decision  was  pressed  for  i  but  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief-justice, 
and  Lord  Brougham,  obtained  a  few  hours 
of  delay,  that  the  decent  ceremony  of 
■earching  for  precedents  might  be  perform- 
ed before  a  new  precedent  was  added  to 
tbem. 

The  Commiuee  reported  those '  moat  im- 
mediately applicable  (o  the  matter  of  the 
petition.'  They  did  not  cite  (be  anrescinded 
vesolutioos  of  the  Lords  in  1675,  and  in 
1704,  cited  above;  nor  that  which  followed 
I^ord  Lyttleton's  speech  in  1763.  But  the 
cases  in  point  to  which  they  directed  atten- 
tion, were  in  number  four.  One  of  them 
vas  in  1768.  fiiggsauedHope  for  having, 
'  tn  obrdUnee  to  the  or^trt  atd  imnudiait 
commands  of  the  House,  taken  him  into  cus> 
tody'  for  riotous  behaviour,  which  obstruct- 
ed the  approaches  of  ibe  House.  2.  Hyde, 
A  magistrate,  in  178S  caused  Aldern,  aeon, 
■table,  to  be  indicted  for  on  assault  in  obey- 
img  the  orders  of  the  House,  in  refusing 
Hyde  admission  to  Warren  Hastings'  trial, 
without  a  ticLet.  Defendant  had  bepn  hon- 
orably acquitted,  but  Hyde  was  committed 
Tor  his  contempt  in  preferring  such  an  in- 
dictment. 3.  Wharton,  in  lli>&6,  was  sum. 
moned  for  writing  a  letter  tending  to  a 
challenge  to  Fonblanque,  inconsequencenf 
words  spoken  by  the  latter  in  arguing  a 
auestioH  at  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  House ; 
Be  apologized  and  was  discharged.  4.  The 
noted  umbrella  case  stood  last.  It  appears 
to  have  been  thus :  Frederick  Flaas,  one  of 
the  doorkeepers  of  the  House,  complained 
to  their  Lordships  that  John  Bell  had  serv- 
ed faiiu,  when  attendijig  his  duty  in  this 
House,  with  two  processes  from  the  West, 
minster  Court  of  Requests ;  aud  Bell  iik- 
fbrmed  Plaaa  '  that  the  lirat  process  waa  is- 
sued to  recover  the  value  of  an  umbftUa  left 
(y  Jfr.  Bell  mth  tkis  Plati  o*  tke  mg*t 
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of  the  Friday  preceding;  thttt  Belt  gave 
him  the  umbrella,  and  he  fut  U  avay  in  the 
usual  plate ;  that  on  Friday  tbe  28d  Bell 
served  Plsss,  leAtn  on  duty  in  this  House, 
with  an  order  from  (he  Court  to  pay  Bell 
17b.  6d.  debt,  and  £it,  10s.  costs,  for  th« 
use  of  Bell.'" 

These  cases  could  not  be  supposed  to  fur- 
nish an  example  of  staying  legal  proceed* 
imenced  by  one  slandered  by  false 
before  a  commiuee.  But  they  must 
have  been  thought  to  rest  on  a  principle 
which  would  justify  a  vote  for  so  doing; 
and  as  their  Lordships  immediately  came 
to  such  a  vole,  we  must  presume  that  such 
a  principle  was  extracted  from  them.  Bjr 
what  process,  w*  own  ourselvas  incapable 
of  discovering.  The  last  case,  that  of  the 
umbrella,  which  was  the  most  relied  on,  is 
evidently  a  punishment  for  serving  tbe  pro* 
cess  of  the  Court  of  Requests  on  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  House,  while  there  at- 
tending its  service.  Moat  dearly,  on  p^ 
rusing  it,  no  other  ofience  is  charged. 

Tbe  production  of  these  documents,  and 
of  several  others  so  much  less  like  the  caoe 
in  hand,  that  the  committee  did  not  regard 
them,  gars  but  a  abort  respite  to  tbe  plain- 
tiff and  bis  attorney,  who  were  summoned, 
and  released  on  their  assurance  that  thef 
had  intended  and  were  conscious  of  no  oP 
fence  ;  but  that  having  been  ao  unhappy  ma 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  august  as- 
sembly, ihey  would  discontinue  the  action. 
On  the  motion,  for  requiring  this  of  tbem, 
the  Speech  and  Protest  of  Lord  Bnxigfaam 
were  made.  They  wdl  be  the  teU  on 
which  all  future  commentaries  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  privilege  most  be  wriften—- 
the  treasury  from  which  all  arguments  must 
be  drawn.  Tbey  are  too  generally  read  (o 
be  here  copied  or  abstracted ;  bnt  some  ob> 
servations  on  points  of  detail  may  not  be 
wholly  aoperfluouBT 

Adverting  to  the  noble  Duke's  descrip- 
tion of  the  transaction,  and  the  parties  (o 
it.  Lord  Brougham  remarks,  that  these 
might  have  exhibited  the  reverse  of  that 
description   in   every   reelect       Consider 


*  A  caiB  nrnrly  in  point  might  hnvu  barn  fbund 
in  the  Commong'  Journals,  in  the  3d  jear  of 
William  IlI.SirRslph  Hegget  pelilioned  against 
ao  elcciion  for  Sooihwark,  uul  wix  reporttd  to 
hsvG  ea'ui  that  hii  wan  lure  of  sniRJiiiil/,  i' 
HroDj.  For  ihii  laying  he  viL*  B 
be  denied  having  ever  used  luch  woraa,  ne  auea 
tha  ponderer  for  ikiiely  impating  ttiem,  and  was 
a>nt  to  jail  t  lacoad  lima  Ar  this  breach  of  priv- 
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HOW  for  a  moment  how  the  question  would 
have  stood,  if  thai  had  been  thecaae.  Sup- 
pose the  petitioner  lo  have  been  the  keeper 
of  a  low  gaming-house,  who  before  a  com- 
mittee for  inquiry  into  the  stale  of  the  po- 
lice, had  volunteered  his  evidence  against 
an  inspector,  promoted  to  that  station  for 
bravery  and  good  conduct  in  the  victorious 
array,  but  exposed  to  malice  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  hid  duty  ;  and  suppose  all  hia 
evidence  lo  have  been  a  base  fabrication  to 
injure  this  honest  man.  Alt  this  might  have 
been  the  fact,  but  of  course  no  word  of  it 
would  havetranapired  in  the  petition.  The 
troth  would  be  made  apparent  at  the  trial  ; 
but,  according  to  the  practice  now  estab- 
lished, that  can  never  take  place. 

In  this  debate,  it  appears  to  have  been 
assumed,  even  by  so  candid  and  calm  a 
judge  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  the 
mere  relation  of  a  witness  ^vas  enough  to 
entitle  the  petitioner  to  the  protection  of 
the  house  against  an  actiou.  But  with  all 
the  deference  and  lespect  which  is  due  to 
that  great  name,  we  must  submit  that  the 
truth  of  the  evidence  is  a  much  more  impor- 
tant matter.  The  plaintiff  undertakes  lo 
prove  iia  untruth.  We  ask,  with  all  humil- 
ity, what  right  can  there  be  to  act  aa  if  you 
knew  it  to  be  true,  and  at  the  earoe  time 
deny  all  means  of  discovering  whether  it 
be  true  or  falae  t 

The  same  answer  is  good  to  the  argi 
ment  urged  by  the  learned  occupant    of 
the  Great  Seal,  and  some  of  bis  highly  re- 
fered  predecessors.     '  We  protect  from 
tions  at  law,  the  officers  of  our  Court  who 
execute  its  process.'     This  may  possibly  be 
Tery  proper  where  you  are  perfectly  sure 
that  your  officer  has  done  so,  and  nothL 
more ;  but  this   is  not  an  officer — be  is 
witness — the  plaintiff  says,  a  false  witnei 
You  cannot    know  which  is  right  without 
that  trial,  which  one  o^  the  parties  seeks, 
and  the  other  is  anxious  to  prevent.   If  per- 
jury has  been  committed,  the  son  of  Belial 
IB  certainly  no  officer  of  the  Court,  or  i 
the  House,  in   committing   it.    On  othi 
grounds,  the  Protest  clearly  demonstrates 
that  no  analogy  exists  between  this  case  and 
the  protection  of  officers,  or  parties  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

But  the  intervention  of  the  House  is  also 
JDatified  on  that  most  suspicious  ffround, 
the  interest  of  the  plaintiff  himself,  who 
inust  fail  (it  is  said)  because  no  action  can 
be  maintained  for  perjury.  If  so,  the  de- 
fendant, the  petitioner,  is  safe  at  all  evenU, 
bowevet  steeped  in  falsehood.     But  we 


cannot  adopt  this  genera)  prt^tositton  of 
law  till  it  shall  be  promulgated  by  judicial 
authority ;  which  it  never  can  be  as  long 

1  action  for  a  malicious  prosecution, 
or  for  an  nnlawfVil  arrest,  procured  by  a 
false  oath,  ia  held  to  be  maintainable.  Let 
also  observe,  that  thia  ingenious  reason 
wholly  inapplicable  to  evidence  laid  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  no 
oath  can  be  administered.  A  party  thos 
tiandered  and  seeking  redress,  is  exactly  in 
the  situatioa  in  which  James  Duke  ofYorIt 

Id  have  stood,  if  he  had  sued  Danger- 
field  for  calumniating  him,  and  not  the 
Speaker,  Sir  W.  Williams,  for  printingand 
publishing  the  calumny. 

~  It  suppose  that  a  person  should  present 
himself  before  a  committee  of  the  Honse 
of  Lords,  and  falsely  swear  that  A  is  the 
holder  of  so  many  railway  shares,  or  that 
he  has  given  his  assent  to  some  sacrifice  of 
his  property;  by  reason  of  which  false  re- 
presentation, A  is  made  liable  by  the  Act 

^rtain  payments,  or  loses  hia  land  with- 
out compensation.  If  A  should  bring  an 
action  against  the  witness,  by  whose  false- 
hood his  interests  are  so  much  affected,  the 
Court  would  stare  at  such  defence  as  this — 
Very  true,  I  have  stated  a  falsehood  res- 
pecting you,  and  you  have  suffered  enor- 

a  damage  from  my  false  evidence;  but 
that  false  evidence  was  given  upon  oath, 
and  you  have,  therefore,  no  remedy  against 

If,  indeed,  the  witness  has  spoken  noth- 
ing but  the  truth,  or  even  if  he  has  com- 
municated nothing  but  what  he  really  be- 
lieves to  be  true,  it  ia  hard  that  he  should 
be  harassed  by  an  action,  and  put  to  the 
expense  of  defending  himself  against  vexa- 
tious litigation.  We  freely  admit  that  no 
unfounded  action  ought  to  be  commenced ; 
but  we  as  strenuously  deny  that  it  can  be 
politic  lo  lodge  in  the  hands  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  the  discretionary  power  to 
prevent  this  evil  on  ex  parU  applications. 
The  delays  and  expenses  of  the  law  are 
among  the  heaviest  evils  thst  afflict  men  id 
society.  Legislators  cannot  be  too  active 
in  devising  the  means  of  reducing  them, 
and  of  discouraging  all  the  arts  of  legal 
chicanery.  The  Courts  themselves  are  a^ 
lute  in  the  application  of  remedies,  and 
they  ask  for  the  means  of  csrryiDg  them 
still  further ;  but  allowing  the  mischief  to 
exist  to  a  grievous  extent,  it  were  a  mudi 
greater  evil  to  cloee  the  Temple  of  josiiee 
indi  scrim  in  ately—excloding  by  the  same 
act  both  weU>»onded  demandi  and  extort 
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tionaie  sttempis,  by  preroatarely  crushing 
the  only  meanB  of  ascertainiog  their  true 
eharacier. 

A  criminal  proceeding  for  perjary,  an 
informatiou  oi  indictment,  is  no  less  harass- 
iog  than  a  civil  suit,  and  its  consequences 
may  be  much  severer.  Privilege  has  not 
jet  interposed  to  prevent  it ;  for  which  a 
reason  was  assigned  in  a  laic  debate  in  the 
Lords,  that  in  criminal  proceedings  the 
Cro»n  is  a  party.  To  ihisi  argument,  as 
to  many  empjoyed  upholding  indefinite  pri- 
vilege, I  twofold  refutation  ma;  be  direct- 
ed. 1.  It  is  not  virtually  true;  for  all  the 
world  knoifs  that  the  Crown  is  very  rarely 
the  real  prosecutor  in  euch  eases,  Though 
the  process  muMt  issue  in  the  name  of  liie 
Crown,  the  real  pt4>secutor  is  he  whose 
character  or  whose  interest  has  been  injur- 
ed by  the  false  viioess,  and  who  deems  the 
necessity  of  a  public  exposure  a  paramount 
duty,  to  be  performed  in  spite  of  all  the 
cost,  risk,  and  anxiety,  which  belong  to 
■ucb  proceedings.  But,  2.  Is  the  reason 
■  good  one?  Is  the  distinction  justl  Is  it 
ia  the  genuine  spirit  of  that  Privilege,  so 
potent  for  the  destruction  of  private  rights, 
to  be  suddenly  paralyzed  by  a  conflict  with 
the  Crown  T 

If  the  object  of  such  prohibitory  resolu- 
tions be  thus  questionable,  the  means  of 
enforcing  them   will  hardly    appear  more 

S raise  worthy.  A  party  is  imprisoned  and 
ned  by  payment  of  fees,  that  others  may 
be  deterred  from  aseerting  a  just  claifti  for 
redress ;  in  perfect  ignorance  that  he  has 
violated  any  privilege.  His  attorney  is  sent 
to  jail  for  exercising  bia  profession  for  the 
advancement  of  justice.  If  he  knew  that 
this  might  be  styled  a  breach  of  Privilege, 
he  could  not  know  that  the  Home  would 
think  proper  to  lake  it  up  as  an  offence. 
Counsel  have  hitherto  been  spared.  The 
times  in  which  we  live  have  hitherto  been 
relieved  from  witnessing  snch  scenes  as  the 
House,  from  a  sense  of  dignity,  acted  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  ihe  Ser- 
geant-at-arms  was  playing  at  hide-and-seek 
with  emineot  Barristers  in  the  Temple 
eloistets  ;  and  had  to  inform  the  House 
that  he  had  well-nigh  caught  one,  who  ea- 
eapcd  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck,  by  the 
help  of  his  sheets,  from  a  back  window  up 
two  pair  of  stairs, 

Even  these  harsh  tneaaures  may  fail  to 
extirgiate  the  heresy,  and  put  down  contu- 
macy. Late  experience  may  teach  this  to 
the  imat  careless  observer;  for  the  disinter- 
ested love  of  martyrdom  is  implanted  in 


some  breans  by  nature,  and  others  have 
courted  it  successfully  as  a  profitable  spec< 
utation.  It  is  perfectly  nolortous,  that  a 
skilful  watching  of  (he  Table  of  Terms, 
and  Returns  may  enable  the  practitioner  to 
commence  and  conclude  his  action,  so  that 
the  damages  and  costs  may  be  levied  and 
paid  before  it  is  possible  for  Parliament  to 
interfere.  On  their  re-assembling,  their 
first  step  might  probably  be  to  visit  with 
their  high  displeasure  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  discussion  or  decision; 
not  only  parties,  counsel,  stlorneyB,  sheriffs 
— and  why  not  witnesses  and  jurors  also  t 
— -but  certainly,  in  the  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  last  Parliament  but  one, 
the  judges  of  those  courts  and  tribunals 
which  may  have  decided  '  any  matter  of 
privilege  inconsistent  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  House'  But  the  object  of  the 
plaintiff  and  his  attorney  would  be  in  the 
mean  time  fully  attained. 

To  meet  this  danger  but  one  expedient 
can  be  devised.  An  address  might  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Crown,  just  before  the  usual, 
time  of  prorogation— praying  that  Parlia- 
ment might  not  be  prorogued,  but  that  the 
two  Houses  might  adjourn.  The  Crown 
again!  What  ifthe  Crown  refused?  What 
if  the  Tiords  dissented  T 

A  remark  of  a  more  general  nature  must 
here  be  introduced.  In  case  of  any  difficul- 
ty in  the  execution  of  any  warrant  issued 
by  the  House,  who  must  supply  the  force 
requisite  for  that  purpose  1     The  Crown. 

These  inconvenient  consequences  are 
hinted  at  with  reluctance,  and  not  without 
pain;  because  ibey  might  occur  where 
Privilege  was  not  obstructing  the  law,  or 
squabbling  with  its  officers,  but  manfully 
engaged  In  a  noble  and  legitimate  contest, 
in  the  discharge  of  its  highest  duties,  and 
in  defence  of  the  real  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  they  may  supply  forcible  reasons 
for  acting  with  caution  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  delicacy,  and  against  overstraining 
powers,  in  their  own  nature  hard  to  be  wield- 
ed. And  it  is  indisputably  true,  that  every 
exercise  of  privilege  which  wants  the  sanc- 
lion  of  public  opinion,  and  is  condemned 
by  considerate  men,  must  weaken  its  au- 
thority on  other  occasions,  when  all  such 
would  wish  to  see  it  active  and   Irium- 

We  have  just  touched  upon  the  moat  stri- 
king, perhaps  also  the  most  really  impor- 
tant, part  of  this  great  subject — the  relatioa 
which  it  hears  to,  and  the  influence  which 
it  must  h&ve  upon,  theadministiatioaoftba 
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law  in  our  ConrtB  of  Justice.  And  here, 
ill  the  lirsi  place,  we  woold  state  our  strong 
sense  of  the  unfonunate  position  which 
this  question  has  assumed.  The  disagree- 
ment that  has  arisen  is  iti  itself  a  great  ca- 
litmity.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  if  a  Court 
of  Justice  has  denied  the  existence  of  a  real 
Privilege  of  Parliament:  orif  the  House  of 
Commons  has  asserted  as  a  right  that  which 
the  Courts  can  justly  refuse  to  recognize. 

But  if  the  reports  obtained  throngh  the 
ordinary  breach  of  privilege  may  be  trust- 
ed, strange  misconceptions  appear  to  hare 
been  engendered  in  the  beat  of  coiitrorer- 
8f,  and  to  have  taken  possession  of  some 
Buperinr  understandings.  The  controversy 
has  been  regarded  by  many  as  a  struggle 
for  poliijcd  pouer,  A  foreigner  might 
have'  imagined  that  two  great  rirnl  bodies 
in  the  state  were  contending  for  the  same 
authority,  and  aiming  to  secure  thereby  a 
prepouderance  in  the  machine  of  gorern- 
nienl— as  if  the  House  had,  in  direct  terms, 
insisted  on  the  right  of  inspecting  and  re- 
viewing all  the  judgments  of  all  the  Courts; 
or  the  Queen's  Bench  had  affected  to  im- 
peach ministers,  or  grant  supplies,  or  de- 
cide on  a  disputed  right  to  ait  and  rote  in 
Parliament.  An  opinion  was  growing  that 
the  Court  was  obstinate  and  presumptuous; 
and  that  as  the  weaker  body  it  ought,  by 
reason  of  itscompsrative  weakness,  to  have 
abstained  from  disturbing  the  public  tran- 
quillity, by  yielding  up  with  n  good  grace 
the  point  in  dispute. 

A  very  little  reflection  must  explode  this 
fallacy.  The  House  of  Commons,  like 
e»ery  other  privileged  body,  may  exercise 
its  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  acting  at 
any  particular  crisis,  Both  Houses  wilfully 
connive  at  a  daily  invasion  of  an  undoubt- 
ed privilege  committed  by  every  newspaper 
in  publishing  their  debates,  Thcj  tnay 
also  imprison  for  a  libel,  or  forbear  to  im- 
prison, as,  on  a  view  of  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, they  may  think  (it.  Under  the  recent 
Act,  if  a  bookseller  were  sued  for  some- 
thing  contained  in  a  Blue  Book,  the  House 
would  have  to  consider  whether  they  ought 
to  direct  the  Speaker  to  send  his  certificate 
O  a  Court  of  Law.  So,  if  it  had  been 
tnade  clear  to  the  House,  that  the  plaintiff 
Btockdale  had  really  sulTered  in  his  charac- 
ter or  fortune  by  a  publication  culpably 
negligent ;  or  that  the  plaintiff  Howard 
bad  been  needlessly  annoyed  by  the  Ser- 
geant-at-arms  ia  the  execution  of  his  war- 
rant ;  the  House  might  have  declined  to 
Interfere  in  bebatf  of  either  defendant. 


Cases  may  well  be  conceived,  in  which  tbej 
wonld  address  the  Crown  to  make  compen- 
sation to  the  injured  man ;  others,  in  which 
there  would  be  no  injustice  in  leaving  their 
officer  to  abide  the  consequences  of  bis  own 
misconduct. 

But  the  Court  is  in  no  sense  a  partjr. 
The  parties  iu  the  late  proceedings  were 
those  whose  names  appeared  on  the  record 
as  plaintiffs  aud  defendants  in  the  re^ect- 
ive  actions.  The  House  of  Commons 
elected  to  become  a  parly,  by  a  process  not 
unlike  that  of  interpleader,  taking  up  the 
defence  uf  its  agent  and  officer.  The 
Court  put  forward  no  claim  whatever.  Be- 
ing set  in  motion  by  the  ordinary  means,  it 
attempted  to  do  no  more,  and  it  could  do 
no  less,  than  exercise  the  jurisdiction  en- 
trusted to  it  by  the  law  and  the  constitti' 
tion.  It  could  not  prevent  the  plaintiff 
from  suing  out  his  writ  of  summons,  or 
filing  his  declaration,  or  demurring  to  the 
defendant's  plea,  or  demanding  judgment. 
The  Court  can  never  be  a  party.  Individ- 
ual judges  might  be  made  parties  against 
their  will,  if  they  incurred  the  high  dis- 
pleasure denounced,  by  being  involved  in 
(he  penal  consequences  Rowing  from  it; 
as  we  commonly  style  the  convict  a  party 
to  that  process  which  may  terminate  la  his 
imprisonment,  exile,  or  death. 

In  the  case  where  judgment  waaeaffered 
for  want  of  a  plea,  the  Court  was  raereljr 
prissive — an  instrument  in  the  plaintifTs 
hands  for  obtaining  the  damages  awarded 
by  a  jury,  as  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
in  its  name  as  the  steam  is  of  the  progress 
of  the  train.  So  when  the  defendant  plead- 
ed the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  his  justification,  and  the  plaintiff  by  hts 
demurrer  questioned  its  sufficiency,  the  duly 
imposed  on  the  Court  was  different,  but  wu 
in  the  same  degree  clear,  restricted,  and  in- 
evitable. Their  duty  was  to  bear  what  coald 
be  urged  by  Counsel  on  both  sides,  and  de* 
termine  according  to  law — that  is,  to  the 
taw  as  it  existed  in  their  own  opinion,  and 
noi  another's.  Each  parly  had  a  right  to 
require  them  to  form  thisjodgment,  and  to 
declare  it.  Some  distrust  of  their  own  first 
impressions  may  have  been  inspired  by  the 
opposTte  views  proclaimed  in  an  assembly 
so  enlightened ;  but  they  could  no  more 
deprive  the  plaintiff  of  that  benefit — which^ 
after  full  consideration  they  were  convinc- 
ed the  taw  conferred  upon  him — than  the 
Prophet  of  the  Lord  could  utter  iny  other 
words  than  those  which  his  great  Master 
commanded. 
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A  distingQitbed  member  of  the  the  legal 
piofbMion  from  oui  own  pnrt  <^  tbe  island, 
IS  reported  to  have  expressed,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  an  opinion,  that  a  Scottish 
court,  if  placed  in  the  poailion  <^  the 
Queen's  Bench,  would  have  gioen  taay. 
We  hope  that  ht  did  not  profesa  that  senti- 
tnent^and  believe  that  U  is  unfounded.  It 
would  exhibit  a  diatinclioa  between  the 
Courts  sitting  in  London  and  Edinburgh 
not  very  honorable  to  the  latter.  At  least 
we  are  certain  that  so  learned  and  hoaora- 
bJe  a  person,  if,  when  holding  a  judicial 
oMt,  l|e  shall  be  tried  in  so  severe  an  cmsr- 
gencj,  will  find  that  he  cannot  act  upon  his 
own  doctrine.  Should  he  in  the  seat  of 
justice  be  threatened  with  the  displeasure 
of  tbe  Crown  or  of  the  Parliament,  in  the 
event  of  his  coming  to  a  particular  de<ci- 
gioa,  he  will  answer,  'It  is  not  necessary 
for  Die  to  please  either  Crown  or  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  my 
duty.  I  can  lietea  to  no  expression  of 
vohmtas  pro  ratiomt.  It  is  for  (he  purpose 
of  controlling  ibat  will  of  another,  that  my 
Teason  is  called  upon  to  decide.'  The  im- 
portant i»inciple  re<]uires  to  be  frequently 
asserted — more  especially  in  these  days  of 
compromise — that  judicial  duties  are  not 
▼ioarious,  and  cannot  be  delegated.  Parties 
may  waive  their  rights,  rather  than  suffer 
an  ioooavenience  at  their  own  mere  option ; 
with  Counsel  and  Attorneys  the  question  of 
easuistry  may  strike  different  minds  in  differ- 
ent pointsof  view ;  but  the  Judge  caonot  run 
away  from  his  duty,  or  leaveit  toot  Iter  hands. 

A  perusal  of  this  now  voluminous  con- 
troversy, shows  that  the  Judges  thought  it 
hsd  reached  a  point  in  which  only  one  de- 
cision was  poMible ;  as  soon  as  the  doctrine 
by  which  alone  the  defeRdant  could  suc- 
eeed,  appeared  to  be  at  open  variance  wiih 
first  principles.  When  they  found  his  justi- 
fication tu  rest  not  on  the  long  enjoyment, 
tbe  ecpediency  or  necessity  of  the  privilege, 
but  oil  the  fact  that  the  House  declared  it 
to  be  a  privdege,  they  thought  their  own 
task  ended;  and  aalicipated  the  concur- 
rence of  all  who  knew  that  we  live  under 
a  system  of  laws,  and  are  subjects  of  a 
mixed  government.  '  For  here,'  (as  more 
than  one  of  them  distinctly  intimates,)  '  we 
find  a  direct  claim  of  arbitrary  power  for 
one  branch  of  the  legislature,  which  im- 
plies the  entire  subversion  of  all  law.'  This 
looked  like  a  rtductio  ad  absurdum — a  bar 
to  all  further  argument;  the  preposition 
was  stranded,  nor  could  law  or  common 
aense  float  it  over  such  a  shoal. 
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Among  the  dicta  of  Judges,  cited  on  tbs 
argument,  was  one  in  the  time  of  the  usur- 
pation, when  the  Upper  Bench  refused  to 
discharge  Captain  Streater  on  his  habeas 
corpus ;  simply  because  he  had  been  com- 
mitted by  order  of  the  Parliament.  '  Some 
one  must  be  master,'  said  the  Chief- Justice. 
And  DO  doubt,  in  every  state  an  ultimate 
arbitrary  power  without  appeal  most,  under 
alt  governments,  somewhere  exist.  Thff 
question  is,  where?  Tbe  answer  of  all 
dispassionate  inquirers  can  be  but  one — in 
the  three  Partisraentary  Estates  of  the  realm 
— in  Queen,  Lords  and  Commone,  It  ia 
grasped  by  one  in  the  name  of  Privilege, 
as  it  had  formerly  been  by  another  in  that 
of  prerogative.  The  constitution  hss  lodged 
the  sacred  deposit  of  sovereign  authority  ia 
a  chest  locked  by  three  different  keys,  con- 
tidqd  to  the  custody  of  three  different  trus- 
tees. One  of  them  is  now  at  length,  aftw 
ages  of  struggle,  effectually  prevented  from 
acting  alone ;  but  another  of  tbe  two  is  said 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  striking  off  the 
other  two  locks,  when,  for  any  purpose  of 
its  own,  it  wishes  to  lay  hands  on  tha 
treasure. 

The  argumentuM  ad  kominem  was  cloth* 
ed  in  various  disguises.  '  You  yourselves, 
ye  judges  of  Westminster  Hall,  enjoy  the 
arbitrary  power  that  you  would  condemn. 
Your  decrees  are  final,  the  execution  of 
them  is  without  appeal ;  and,  farthermore, 
they  are  frequently  wrong,  for  they  are  re- 
versed on  error.'  An  arbitrary  power  in 
the  judges  1  bound  as  they  are  by  statutes 
and  rules,  by  authorities,  precedents,  and 
forms  ;  their  judgments  reversible  by  two 
successive  courts  of  error ;  their  members 
subject  to  impeachment  for  malveraation 
and  oppresaion  ;  and  to  removal  for  igno- 
rance or  incompetency,  for  partiality  or 
intemperance,  or  indiscroiion,  or  any  til 
quality  that  can  impair  the  usefblness  or 
efficiency  of  a  magistrate ! 

But  then,  it  is  said,  the  course  of  studf 
which  lawyers  must  pursue,  disqualifies 
them  from  compiebending  these  high  mat- 
ters. Their  habits  cripple  the  mind  and. 
weaken  the  perception.  Privilege  is  under- 
stood by  few ;  its  mysteries  can  only  bo 
fathomed  by  a  reach  of  thought,  not  to  bs 
expected  from  prDfeesional  men.  '  It  is  too 
wonderful  and  excellent  for  you — you  can- 
not attain  unto  it.'  The  faculty  is  confined 
to  the  members  of  either  House,  and  need 
not  be  sou^t  f^,  as  it  cannot  be  bund, 
beyond  their  walls. 

We  have   heard  such  remarks  gravel/ 
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made,  with  the  ainceiesl  reaped  toward! 
themsel*e9,  and  to  the  disparagemeat  of 
others,  by  some  such  men  as  would  have 
supplied  Shnkspeare  with  additional  dicta 
to  enrich  the  illuaCratioD  of  his  dignilied 
faroriles,  Dogberry  and  Shallow.  The 
solemn  and  empty  formallly  of  some,  who 
lamented  the  nartow-mindedneas  of  the  ju- 
dicial body,  has  given  their  sentiments  the 
appearance  of  too  bold  an  irony.  But,  la 
treat  this  topic  practically,  it  must  be  ad- 
milted  that  in  fact  the  subject  of  these  de- 
bates is,  for  the  most  part,  avoided  by  the 
etategmea,  the  merchants,  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, aud  led  to  the  lawyers;  to  that 
Tery  class  whose  disqualificalion,  from  pro- 
fessional habits,  is  thus  assumed.  Wettii 
it  rightly  lefl  to  them,  as  most  conversant 
with  the  discussion  of  such  principles! — 
all  the  more  if  they  have  also  enjoyed  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  in 
that  case  we  might  respectfully  ask,  why 
aach  person*)  after  they  tiad  passed  the  best 
twenty  years  of  life  there,  are  to  be  sud- 
denly denuded  of  all  that  could  be  learned 
there,  on  being  promoted  to  the  Bench 
and  why  a  younger  lawyer,  hy  any  means 
which  can  obtain  him  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
before  his  studies  have  terminated,  or  hi: 
practice  begun,  becomes  suddenly  endowed 
with  the  gifl  of  penetrating  these  mystei ' 

There  is  do  mystery  in  it.  We  have  no 
College  of  Augurs  In  St.  Stephi 
freemasonry  envelopes  the  archives.  When 
Privilege  cornea  under  exainioation,  we  nil 
hare  equal  access  to  the  same  sources. 
We  resort  to  the  same  books,  which  open 
of  themselves  at  the  same  well-known  pas- 
■agca.  If,  ID  ancient  times,  some  of  the 
Judges  have  addressed  the  legislative  bodies 
ia  tones  of  self-abasement  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  reverence,  approachin;^  adoration, 
on  the  other,  to  avoid  the  embarrassment, 
and  perhaps  the  danger,  of  interfiering  when 
Privilege  was  named,  olhera,  in  the  very 
earliest  times,  have  fearlessly  proceeded  to 
■xamine  and  decide  upon  it.  This  is 
abundantly  exemplified  in  Mr.  Justice  Hol- 
loyd's  learned  discussion  of  the  case  of 
Burdett  v.  Abbott — one  of  the  ablest,  clear- 
est, and  fullest  arguments  ever  addressed, 
•ren  by  that  great  lawyer,  to  a  Court. 

If  some  Judges  have  been  disposed  to 
compliment  away  the  liberties  of  English- 
men to  either  House  of  Parliament,  it  is  no 
more  than  others  did  in  e>il  times,  to  con- 
ciliate the  favtM-,  or  avert  the  high  diapleas- 
are  of  the  Crown.  If  some  have  refused 
to  suspect  the  possibility  of  a  majority  of 


[May, 

the  Commons  staying  an  action  from  im- 

ptoper    motives;    olhera    have   refused   to 

liberate  members  of  Parliament,  who  aued 

out  their  habias  corpus  when  imprisoned  by 

the  King  for  words  uttered  there  in  debate. 

let  it  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  opin- 

a  majority  of  the  Judges,  when  hold- 

Bce  at  the  will  of  the  Crown,  the 

King  could  Impose  a  tax  of  his  own  ain^ 

authority,  and  rule  the  land  without  any 

Parliament. 

Lord  Heat's  conduct  was  as  different  from 
theirs  as  honesty  from  servility,  or  light 
from  darkness.  When  John  Paty  was 
hrooght  before  him,  imprisoned  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  crime  of  bring- 
ing a  lawful  action,  he  thus  expressed  hira- 
aelf— 'I  will  suppose  that  the  bringing  of 
ich  actions  was  declared  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  he  a  breach  of  their  privilege, 
but  that  declaration  wilt  not  make  that  a 
breach  of  privilege  which  was  not  so  before. 
But  if  they  have  any  such  privilege,  they 
ought  to  show  precedents  of  it.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons  are  well 
known,  and  are  founded  upon  ths  law  of 
the  land,  and  are  nothing  but  the  law.'  In 
another  part  of  his  admirable  judgment,  '  I 
shall,'  he  says,  '  presume  to  maintain  that 
here  is  no  privilege  broken,  for  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  privilege  is  stated  and  settled 
by  the  law  of  England,  and  is  not  an  nneer- 
tain  and  undefinable  thing.'* 

These  sentiments  are  not  the  emanations 
ofa  feeble  or  narrow  raind.  Such  epithets 
might  perhaps  be  more  justly  applied  to 
those  who  forget  thai  the  laws  were  entrust- 
ed to  their  administration  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  agatnat  ell. arbitrary  power,  by 
whomsoerer  assumed  or  threatened.  Such 
epithets  might  with  more  propriety,  thou^ 
perhaps  not  without  irreverence,  or  even 
danger,  he  transferred  to  those  who  have 
employed  langusge  so  unworthy  of  their 
stations ;  or  to  some  who  have  thought  to 
build  so  wide  a  superstructure  as  arbitrsry 
power  on  so  minute  a  basis,  and  who,  in  a 
dream  of  self-complacency,  have  fancied 

*  He  illaitrale*  ihis  by  irell-kaDWD  eunples. 
Privilege  doei  not  eilead  lo  treason,  rsloaj,  or 
breach  of  the  peace,  oar  did  (lili  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Canjinoni  aaainil  that  oT  the  Coart 
of  CoRimon  rieaa)  (o  liBel  1  ftom  the  tine  of 
Wilkaa'a  ([rest  till  the  Rockingham  adminiatra- 
lion  WBl  eppDioted.  The  privilege  at  lbs  House' 
□f  Lordi  lo  Ant  far  coolempt,  ii  not  shared  b;  ths 
Cominonf .  Tho  rormer  may  impriaon  for  an  in- 
dsRnite  time,  [he  tatter  only  during  a  aeaaian. 
The  former  can  examine  upon  oath,  not  ao  tha 
latter. 
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that  their  own  ponera  could  be  eolni^d 
beyood  nil  control,  and  the  essential  bouo- 
daries  of  the  constitution  removed  by  ex- 
preoaions  lite  these,  however  frequently 
repeated. 

It  ie  not  unwortby  of  notice,  that  the 
great  case  of  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  which 
principally  brought  the  present  subject  un- 
der general  discussion,  presented  perhaps 
aa  many  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  our 
general  views,  as  any  that  could  have  been 
imagined.  It  was  an  action  for  libel,  and 
excited  that  sensitive  jealous;  in  (he  public 
miod,  which  keept  guard  over  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  there 
maintained,  appeared  likely  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  important  knowledge.  Thus 
the  literary  public,  happily  now  almost  the 
entire  public,  took  an  alarm  which  would 
be  merely  absurd  with  reference  to  false 
witness  before  a  committee.  That  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  was  correct  in  law  on 
the  minor  point,  whether  tlie  privilege  of 
publishing  afforded  protection  lo  the  agent 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  libel  upon 
a  private  man,  has  hence  been  doubted  by 
some — who  overlooked  an  obvious  distinc- 
tion between  ihe  freer  circulation  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge,  which  has  become 
habitual  and  almost  unavoidable  in  modern 
times — and  the  claim  of  a  privilege  to  com- 
iDUnioBte  document)  to  the  public,  in  exer- 
cise of  Ihe  real  functions  of  Parliament. 

This  distinction  was  most  clearly  laid 
down  by  Lord  Hale  and  the  whole  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  Lake  v. 
King,  reported  in  the  first  volume  of  Saun- 
der's  Reports,  and  applied  by  Lord  Erskine, 
in  his  usual  voluminous  style  of  reasoning, 
to  the  case  of  R.  v.  Stockdale,  before  ad- 
verted to.  'Before  they  sent  their  Attor- 
ney-General lo  prosecute  in  this  place  the 
publication  of  answers  to  their  charges, 
thejr  should  have  reeollected  that  their 
want  of  circumspection  in  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  piivil^es,  and  in  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  accused  before  them,  had 
given  lo  the  pablic  the  charges  themselves, 
which  ought  to  hare  been  confined  to  their 
journals.  The  coarse  and  practice  of  Par- 
liament might  warrant  the  printing  of  them 
for  the  use  of  their  own  members,  but  here 
ibe  publication  should  have  stopped,  and 
all  farther  progress  have  been  resisted  by 
authority.' 

We  do  not,  however,  propose  to  argue 
the  doctrine  there  laid  down,  after  the  full- 
est consideration.  It  is  established  and 
miul  be  received  as  good  law,  since  it  was. 
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though  unpalatable  to  the  most  ponerfnl 
assembly  in  the  kingdom,  perhaps  in  the 
world,  acquiesced  in  and  unchallenged; 
neither  impugned  in  the  Exchequer  Ciian> 
ber,  where  ten  additional  judges  might  have 
been  called  in  to  reconsider  what  was  done 
by  four  in  the  King's  Bench ;  not  submit- 
ted to  judicial  scrutiny  in  the  high  tribunal 
which  unties  the  advantage  of  consulting 
all  the  judges  of  the  land,  with  that  of  a  fo- 
rensic discussion  by  the  first  and  ablest  ad- 
vocates, afler  all  the  materials  have  been 
frequently  examined,  and  full  time  has  been 
employed  in  maturing  its  deliberations. 
That  high  tribunal  being  also  a  House  of 
Parliament,  interested  in  maintuning  all 
just  privileges,  and  bound  in  duly  to  pre- 
serve them. 

Strange  to  say,  this  very  advantage  was  by 
some  treated  as  an  argument  against  bring- 
ing a  writ  of  error.  '  What  1  can  it  be  en- 
dured that  the  privileges  of  the  Commons 
of  England  should  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  tbe  Lords  V  The  answer  is  deal— 
that  consequence  must  attach  on  any  pro- 
ceeding at  law,  in  which  a  claim  of  privi- 
lege can  fall  to  be  considered  in  a  court  of 
justioe.  Unless  the  words  of  the  resolution 
forbidding  Privilege  to  be  brought  under 
discussion  or  decision  are  to  be  so  Hterallj 
construed,  that  the  Speaker  was  wrong, 
when  sued  by  Sir  Francis  Burdetl,  in  d&. 
fending  himself  by  the  plea  of  privilege  ; 
and  unless  Ur.  Hansard  was  guilty  of  a  con- 
tempt in  resorting  to  ihe  privilege  of  pub- 
lishing for  his  justification  in  Stockdale's 
action ;  and  unless  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was 
wrong  in  pleading  the  Speaker's  warrant  to 
Howard's  late  action  of  trespass,  (which 
would  be  difficult  to  assert,  seeing  that  the 
House  of  Cotnmons  directed  this  course  to 
be  taken  in  each  of  theae  actions,  and  in 
the  last  has  actually  sued  out  its  writ  of  er- 
ror,} the  court  must  give  some  judgment  on 
the  record  before  them ;  and  either  party 
must  have  the  right  to  submit  that  judg-> 
ment,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  revision  in  a 
superior  court.  Thus,  if  the  Queen's  Bench 
had  decided  against  the  plainiiS^  Ae,  like 
Sir  Francis  Burdetl,  might  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  a  difTerent  decision  from  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  that  occasion  Privilege  was 
allowed  as  a  legal  defence  ;  but  many  of  the 
most  enlightened  friendsto  tbe  constitution 
were  much  more  disposed  to  lament,  with. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  summary  pro- 
ceeding out  of  which  tbe  action  grew,  than 
to  wish  for  its  extension  or  repetition.  Say 
what  we  will  respecting  the  obaUactiont 
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that  libels  may  produce,  the  union  of  ao 
many  offices  in  one  body,  acting  as  lawgiv- 
er, proaecutor,  judge,  jary,  and  executioDer, 
under  circamatances,  too,  where  the  worse 
the  libel  the  greater  heat  must  be  excited 
—has  aomething  scandaloua  in  its  aspect. 
If  it  ia  not  inconsiatent  with  justice — the 
first  requisite  of  penal  mKation  in  a  civili- 
sed country — it  can  hardly  command  that 
freedom  from  suspicion,  and  consequent 
pnbltc  satisraction,  which  is  the  second,  but 
almost  equally  imporlant  object.  And  when 
each  one  of  the  inferior  Courts,  trusting 
theii  character  for  its  own  lindication,  had 
for  near  a  hundred  years  discontinued  the 
proceeding  by  contempt  for  libel,  which  the 
Gommons'  Committee  urged  as  their  prece- 
dent— it  seemed  nnfoitunate  that  the  popular 
branch' of  the  oonstitiition  resorted  to  physi- 
cal Ibrce,  guided  by  no  other  inDpnlse  than 
its  own  sense  of  the  injury. 

All,  however,  will  admit,  that  between 
aammary  punishment  for  acts  really  offen~ 
sive  and  contemptuous  towards  the  House 
—and  the  stay  of  actions  between  two  of 
faer  Majesty's  subjects,  brought  for  deter- 
mining their  prit ate  rights — no  comparison 
eui  he  drawn.  If  the  officer  or  agent  of  the 
House  is  always  to  be  thus  protected  for 
what  he  does  in  that  capacity,  we  would 
bumbly  ask,  whether  a  stationer  dealing 
with  Mr.  Hansard  in  the  articles  of  his 
trade,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Blue  Books 
oa  the  other,  must  be  restrained  from 
bringing  an  action  on  the  balance,  or  filing 
s  bill  for  an  account  1  The  attorney  or  the 
eoansel,  who  felt  a  prudent  regard  either 
for  the  client  or  for  himself,  taking  warning 
from  the  recent  votes,  would  assuredly  ad- 
TiM  bim  to  sit  down  with  his  loss.  And  if 
plaiotifEi  may  be  restrained  from  commen- 
cing actions,  it  must  be  equally  proper  to 
KStrain  the  parties  sued  from  resisting 
them.  The  arm  that  annihilates  the  right 
to  sue,  cannot  be  so  shortened  as  to  leave 
the  same  person  free  to  defend,  when  the 
flame  point  is  in  issue. 

We  bare  already  glanced  at  one  subject 
which  cannot  be  too  seriously  considered. 
It  Has  not  escaped  Lord  Brougham,  butoc- 
cnpies  a  prominent  place  in  his  Protest. 
We  mean  the  fact,  that,  in  modern  times, 
^e  Minister  and  the  majority  of  the  lower 
honse  of  Parlisment  are  of  necessity  closely 
allied — we  ought  perhaps  to  say — oom- 
pjetely  identified.  Eadtm  vecabula.  But 
nivilege,  while  it  retains  its  name,  has 
wholly  changed  its  position  and  office.  No 
Uttgsr  ibe  Md  antagMist  of  Prerogative, 
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and  the  intrepidguardiaa  of  popular  rigbtl 
againal  the  usurpatioa  of  the  Crown,  we 
may  be  sure  that  its  aid  will  be  invoked,  if 
arbitrary  designs  should  be  entertained. 
We  affect  no  apprehension  on  this  score  at 
the  present  moment;  but  we  cannot  forget 
that,  in  all  the  strong  operaliens  of  Privi- 
lege during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
it  has  worked  the  wtH  of  the  Ministry  foe 
the  lime  being;  thus  engrafting  on  powers 
carefully  restricted  by  law  an  unlinited 
power,  in  the  name  of  Privilege,  to  accoia< 
plish  any  object  of  the  Crown. 

If  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared 
General  Warrants  lawful — still  more,  if  they 
had  addressed  the  Crown  to  issue  them  ior 
the  efTectoal  suppression  of  John  Witkea 
and  his  libels — he  might  possibly  have  beea 
punished  for  questioning  their  legality  at 
terwards  in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  The 
same  thing  might  happen  whenever  popular 
feeling  should  be  strongly  excited.  Pot 
example,  if  a  foreigner  or  a  subject  were 
now  minded  to  question  theiegality  of  open- 
ing letters  at  the  Post  office,  by  Oovernment 
authority,  some  means  fi)r  crushing  the  in- 
quiry, by  tbe  intervention  of  Privilege,  might 
be  dexterously  employed.  In  like  manner, 
if  some  antique  remnant  of  feudal  sove- 
reignty s  ho  irid  beset  up  by  the  crown,  eir  her 
in  its  own  right,  or  as  appertaining  to  the 
Duchies  of  Lancaster  or  Cornwall,  the  sub- 
ject who  should,  either  by  action  or  by  plea, 
assert  an  opposite  right,  mi^  find  Sir  W. 
Gossett  an  unexpected  fisitor  at  the  conanl* 
tation,  and  himself,  his  counsel  and  attor- 


termination  of  a  legal  point  by  a  abort  roed, 
more  royal  than  royalty  itself. 

One  view  of  (he  subject,  and  a  most  im- 
portant one,  ta  Itkeiv  by  Lord  Brougham, 
which  received  no  answer  from  the  Privilege 
party.  How,  he  demanded,  can  you  effbot- 
ally  protect  your  witness  from  an  action  t 
You  may  commit  the  plaintiff,  and  his  at- 
torney or  his  counsel,  but  that  does  not  pnl 
end  to  the  action.  You  may  order  the 
defendant  not  (o  plead,  but  the  action  goes 
on;  the  plaintiff  obtains  unhesitatingly  judg- 
1  for  want  of  a  plea,  and  a  writ  of  in- 
quiry ensues,  damages  are  assessed,  and  kxb- 
cution  is  levied.  Nay,  even  ifthe  Jadgee  are 
imprisoned,  still  the  action  lorvrves.  Noth- 
ing can  more  plainly  show  how  completely 
these  boasted  privileges  are  at  the  mercy  of 
any  who  may  chooae  to  brave  tbe  Houses. 
Now,  Lord  Campbell  ia  loo  good  a  lawyer 
not  to  fiwi  the  inconrenienoe  of  tins  dile»- 
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ina  in  which  the  Houses  nre  plnced  ;  and, 
aeeordingly,  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  what 
he  called  remedying  the  evil,  and  aupplylng 
this  glaring  defect  in  the  code  of  Privilege. 
Bdi  other  champions  of  Privilege  hold  this 
proceeding  of  his  Lordship  in  perfect  ab- 
Storrenee,  and  regard  it  as  at  once  and  for 
ever  abandoning  the  whole  nf  their  claims 
and  principles.  So  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  Lord  Campbell's  bill,  and  the  argument 
which  it  was  designed  to  meet  Tniiat  rsmain 
oninswered,  aa  it  is  unanaweraUe. 

Party  poUlicg  are  wholly  foreign  to  this 
discuss  ion.  Both  parties  have  sinned — 
both  hare  suffered ;  yet  the  Whigs  of  for- 
mer times  could  boast  that  Privilege  w 
asserted  by  them  in  furtherance  of  popul 
tights — defying  and  resiating  an  unconsli- 
tationa]  ayatem  attempted  by  the  Crown. 
Their  denunciation  and  perseciitioD  of  the 
Abfaorrers,  of  James  Duke  of  York,  of  the 
E^rl  of  Danby,  had  this  redeeming  quality. 
If  they  could  not  always  maintain  the  pre- 
cise issues  which  they  raised,  their  cause 
waathe  cause  of  liberty  and  justice.  Since 
tiie  Revolution,  when  their  eSbrts  were 
crowned  by  securing  the  dominion  of  the 
laws,  and  the  independence  of  the  judges, 
they  opposed,  with  all  their  might,  the  im- 
prisonment of  Colepeper  and  of  Paty;  and 
the  nionstrous  career  of  iniquity  recorded 
nnder  the  title  of  Ashby  v.  White,  With 
all  the  powers  of  argument,  eloquence,  and 
sarcasm,  they  exposed  the  proceedings  by 
which  Wilkes  was  bunted  down.  The  only 
exception  to  this  praise,  is  the  ungenerotis 
rote  which  consigned  the  two  Judges  to 
Newgate  for  having  faithfully  discharged 
tbeir  duty. 

Considering  the  part  which  thia  Journal 
baa  taken  during  so  many  years  in  the  dis- 
CDsaion  of  public  affairs,  we  have  not  felt 
ourselves  justified  in  being  silent  when  we 
have  eeen  a  great  change  introduced,  which 
we  believe  to  be  moat  unfavorable  to  our 
free  iustitultona,  and  to  the  general  interests 
of  liberty.  Nor  could  we  hesitate  as  tothe 
part  which  we  ought  to  take.  Much  might 
be  added  to  what  we  have  now  advanced — 
many  of  our  materials  might  be  placed  in 
different  iighta.  But  we  were  not  idle  wheQ 
the  first  ground  for  alarm  waa  given ;  nor 
can  we  alumber  now,  when  it  has  threatened 
a  new  and  more  practical  danger. 

Sincerely  believing  that  the  moderation 
and  good  sense  which  now  regulate  public 
affairs  have  b«a  diverted  by  particular  cir- 
eumatanoes  Ttom  giving  due  weight  to  these 
important  cons ider at iona,  we  trust  ihstthey 
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will  not  be  tost  cm  onr  leading  public  men. 
Our  earnest  and  sincere  remonstrance  would 
not  have  been  thus  urged,  had  we  not  been 
actuated  by  this  conviction.  If  we  had 
been  required  to  state  the  worst  consequen- 
ces whieh  the  unlimited  claim  of  Privilege 
could  produce,  we  should  bare  been  dis- 
posed to  Bay, — '  It  may  even  interpose  to 
obstruct  the  free  course  of  justice,  and  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws.'  This  conp^ 
quence  has  ensued,  but  in  a  moment  of 
haste  and  inflammalioD.  Without  any 
stretch  of  imagination,  it  may  be  multiplied 
indefinitely,  and  be  found  in  a  short  time 
actively  interfering  with  all  the  interests  of 
every  class.  We  do  not,  however,  rest  our 
argument  on  any  examples — we  rest  on  the 
general  principle.  M.  Guizot  does  not 
warn  against  slavery  by  a  specification  of 
the  calamities  and  crimes  which  it  may  en- 
gender; but  denounces  it  in  the  general  aa 
ce  mal  des  thoux,  crtle  iniqmtt  dts  iniquitij. 
So  say  we  of  Arbitrary  Power,  in  all  itfl 
forms,  and  under  all  its  disguises. 
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(1.)  VetUch  einer  Charakttristik  Me- 
laackth&n's  ah  Theohgen,  und  an& 
Entivinkehing  ianes  hekrhegriffi,  vim 
FRiaDnics  Gallb.  (On  the  Charactef^ 
istics  of  Melanchlhon  as  a  Theologian, 
and  the  development  of  his  Doctrinal 
System  ;  an  Essay,  by  FRtEnxtcH  Gai^ 
le).  Halls,  1840.  Zweite  wohlfeilere 
Ao^abe,  (Second,  cheaper  edition,) 
1845. 

(li.)  Philipp  Melanththm,  lein  Leben  und 
Wirktn  aui  den  Qnelten  dargesMU,  Km 
Karl  Mattkks.  (The  Life  and  Labors 
of  Philip  Melanchlhon,  represented  {rata 
the  original  documenta,  by  Karl  Ma^ 
THEa.)     Attenburg,  184L 

The  first  mentioned  of  these  works  isoiw 
to  which  the  theological  faculty  of  Halle 
adjudged  the  first  place  among  several  es- 
says, written,  on  their  invitation,  in  1S37, 
respecting  the  changes  which  took  place 
in  Melanchthon'a  doctrinal  opinions.  The 
second  is,  we  presume,  a  purely  spontaofr- 
oua  production.  Both  of  tbem  uaqueetioo* 
ably  owe  their  existence  to  a  growiageMi- 
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Tiction  that  tlie  character  and  merits  of 
Melancbthoii,  though  clearly  such  as  Get' 
many  is,  of  all  oatioos  perhaps,  best  able  to 
appreciate,  had  not  of  late  years  received 
that  cou  si  deration  from  his  countrymen  to 
which  ihey  were  intrinsically,  on  so  many 
j^rounds,  entitled. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  from  the  year 
1574,  when  the  Wittemberg  divines  issued 
their  "Exegesis  perpetua  coniroTersiE  de 
c<ena  domini,"  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  extTBordioary  ser- 
vices end  merits  of  Melancbthon  were  ob- 
scured by  a  dark  cloud  of  prejudice  and 
calumny  throughout  the  Lutheran  States. 
The  spirit  of  reproach  and  opposition  which 
bad  so  much  embittered  his  laXer  years, 
was  by  that  publication  roused  to  the  high- 
est pitch.  His  friends  and  followers,  who 
before  had  enjoyed  the  particular  favor  of 
the  Electoral  court  of  Saxony,  were  now 
deposed  and  imprisoned.  Hie  theological 
doctrines,  bo  far  as  they  deviated  from  the 
moat  rigid  Lutheranisni,  were  condemned 
and  suppressed.  His  fame  and  servicea 
became  the  prey  of  his  long  embittered  and 
now  infuriated  enemies.  To  such  lengths 
did  the  feeling  against  liim  reach,  that,  in 
1610,  his  "Loci  communes,"  which  had 
for  years  been  gradnally  going  out  of  use, 
were,  by  an  order  of  the  Elector,  supersed- 
ed by  a  compendium  of  Leonhard  Butter's, 
bearing  the  same  title.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  orthodox  zeal  of  Hutter  bo  far  carried 
him  away,  that  at  a  public  disputation  he 
tore  doifn  Melanchthon's  portrait  from  thr 
wall  of  the  apartment,  and  trod  it  under 
foot.  Excepting  in  the  brief  biographical 
alcelches  of  Melchior  Adam,  the  impartial- 
ity of  which  is  their  chief  excellence,  and 
the  cursory  notices  of  Juncker,*  nothing 
spears  to  have  been  done  to  restore  the 
public  credit  of  Melanchthon,  till  1760, 
when  the  day  of  his  decease  was  again,  for 
the  first  time,  commemorated.  Yet  efen 
then  the  feeling  against  him  had  but  par- 
tially  subsided ;  for  when  Suobel,  in  1777, 
je-edited  Camerarius'  life  of  him,  enriched 
with  valuable  notes,  the  work  was  attacked 
with  unquenchable  virulence  by  Qotze,  thi 
well-known  adversary  of  Leasing.  Aston- 
ishing as  it  may  seem,  and  really  is,  no  me- 
moir of  Uela&cbthoa,  adapted  to  the  edo- 

*  Du  guldsM  und  lilbgrne  EhreDndaehtnin 
deB  thsursn  Uoltev-Lebrsn,  D.  Msrlini  Lutheri, 
&c.,  1706,  pp.  562.  Juncker  eIso  publiihed,  in 
1719,  a  Laiin  work,  intituled,  'Vila  M.  Lotheri 
nammii  atqne  icooiboi  illailrata,'  pp.  439,  which 
wa  hsTB  not  te«D. 
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cated  reader,  appeared  between  the  work  of 
"  imerariuB  and  the  two  books  enumerated 
the  head  of  this  article,  except  a  Dutch 
biography  by  Abraham  vande  Corput,  pub- 
lislied  in  16^,  and  the  well-known  Eog- 
liah  life  of  him,  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Cox. 

lit  is  not  our  intention  to  discusa  the 
points  of  variance  between  the  crypto-Cal- 
vinists  of  Germany,  and  their  rigid  Luther- 
an opponents,  or  to  give  any  lengthened  de- 
tails respecting  the  sacramentarian,  syner- 
gistic, and  ad  i  aphoristic  controversies, 
which  raised  bo  thick  a  mist  of  obloquy 
around  the  illustrioUB  reformer's  name. 
Those  who  desire  fuller  information  tfaao 
is  supplied  by  the  compendious  narratives 
of  Mosheim,  Base,  and  Guetick,  will  find 
nple  satisfaction  in  the  pages  of  Schiockh 
id  C.  W.  F.  Walch.  We  necessarily  look 
upon  those  controversies  from  a  different 
point  of  view  to  that  assumed  by  either  of 
the  conflicting  parties.  Besides,  we  feel  at 
this  moment  but  a  secondary  interest  in 
them.  They  concern  us  now,  only  aa,  in 
common  with  other  facts  relating  to  M^ 
lanchlhon,  they  supply  the  matter  necessary 
lo  a  correct  appreciation  of  his  principles, 
character,  and  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of 
posterity.  To  form  such  an  estimate  is  not 
by  anymeana  aneasy  task.  Much,  indeed, 
both  of  Melanchthon's  history  and  charac- 
ter ii  obvious  to  all.  ft  lies  on  the  surface 
of  every  historical  compendium  relating  to 
the  German  Reformation.  But  to  obtaia 
an  aocnrate  idea  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  character,  lo  trace  up  the  develop- 
and  causes  of  his  theological  convic- 
tions, to  unfold  the  reasons  of  various  paa- 
lages  of  his  public  life,  and  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  hie  inClaence  on  the  men  and 
institutions  of  his  own  and  subsequent  ages, 
requires  careful  study  and  no  small  discrim- 
ination. We  do  not  profess  to  solve  these 
problems  here.  We  do  not  even  think  that 
all  the  materials  ava'dsble  for  their  soIutioD 
yel  in  possession  of  the  public.  But 
the  works  before  us  supply  some  facts  which 
have  not,  to  our  knowledge,  been  related 
in  any  previous  narrative;  and,  lor  this 
reason,  though  neither  of  them  Ib  IVee  from 
great  blemishee,  we  have  thought  it  well  to 
introduce  them  to  our  readers.  The  learn- 
ed world  is  yet  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  Bretachn eider's  important  work,  uaually 
quoted  in  Germany  under  ita  general  title 
of 'Corpus  HaFOUiAToKtiM,'  though  bear- 
ing also  the  more  special  one  of  '  Phitippi 
Melanchthon  is  Opera,  que  supersuDt 
omnia.'     This  elaborate  undertaking  htB 
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now  reached  the  twelfth  volume,  and  ia 
hifth  esteem  both  for  the  large  number  of 
previously  unpublished  documents  which 
the  editor's  diligence  has  brought  to  light, 
and  thfi  acumen  with  which  those  docu- 
nente  have  been  deciphered  and  assigned 
to  their  respective  dates  and  places.  Some 
of  the  newly  published  letters  have  shed  so 
much  light  on  particular  transactions  of 
Helanchthon's  life,  that,  with  the  prospect 
there  is  of  our  possessing  not  only  more  of 
the  same  qoality,  but  probably  nearly  all 
of  hia  remains  that  ever  will  be  rescued 
from  oblivion,  it  would  be  uowtse  to  speak 
with  entire  confidence  on  certain  points. 
We  are  not  anxious  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment which  might  be  reversed.  Still  we 
inusl  be  guided  by  (he  information  we  pos- 
sess, till  more  perfect  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained ;  and  besides  this,  there  are  in  all 
historico-moral  questions,  some  matters 
which  admit  of  a  safe  and  equitable  judg- 
ment, without  wailing  for  the  last  details 
of  evidence.  The  peculiar  point  of  view 
which  ia  aometimea  indicated  ta  the  mod- 
ern observer  by  the  relation  in  which  his 
own  age  and  its  prominent  characteristics 
stand  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  the 
object  of  his  contemplation  lived  and  acted, 
will  not  unfrequenily  supply  a  calculus  ad- 
equate to  the  solution  of  not  a  few  intricate 
and  long-disputed  questions.  We  are  mis- 
taken if  tbis  will  not  be  found  the  case  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  most  perplexed  dis- 
cussions in  which  the  subject  of  this  paper 
has  been  involved. 

Philip  Melanchthon,  or,  as  he  was  called 
in  childhood,  Philip  Schwartzeid,  waa  born 
on  the  16lh  of  February,  1497,  at  Brettin, 
a  pleasant  little  town  in  the  lower  Palati- 
nate, not  far  from  where  Carlaruhe  has 
since  been  founded.  His  father  was  an 
armourer  in  high  repute,  and  enjoyed  the 
patronage,  not  only  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
and  other  princes  and  nobles,  but  also  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  who  on  one  occasion 
teatiBed  hia  satisfaction  with  his  services 
by  granting  him  a  coat  of  arms.  It  is  of 
greater  moment,  in  exhibiting  the  develop- 
ment of  his  son's  character,  to  notice  that 
he  was  a  remarkably  apright,  seneroua, 
and  conscieDtious  man.  It  ia  indeed  bard 
tu  aay  whether  Melanchthon  derived  more 
of  his  oonstitntional  character  and  diapoai- 
lion  from  his  father  or  his  mother.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  hia  father's  earneat- 
nesi  and  charity,  without  his  superstition : 
and  as  his  mother,  with  all  her  atrictneas, 
wu  a  aociable  and  oheerfal   woman,  we 


sboufd  probably  not  err  in  ascribing  her 
B  entire  freedom  from  asceticism,  not 
exclusively  to  the  more  liberal  spirit  in- 
3d  by  his  classical  and  philosophical 
studies,  but,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  a 
temperament  derived  from  her,  and 
strengthened  by  the  sympathetic  influence 
of  her  example  and  instructions  id  his  early 
years. 

Afler  receiving  some  instruction  in  the 
free-school  of  his  native  town,  Melanch- 
thou,  with  his  younger  brother  and  an  un- 
cle of  nearly  his  own  age,  was  provided 
with  a  private  tutor  by  his  maternal  grand- 
father. Under  this  tutor,  who  is  described 
as  very  superior  to  most  of  the  teachers  of 
his  time,  and  to  have  grounded  hia  pupils 
very  carefully,  and  drawn  them  out  by  con- 
tinual questioning,  he  made  considerable 
prt^ress,  especially  in  hia  grammatical  stu- 
dies. And  no  wonder,  for  to  the  diligenife 
and  strictness  of  the  master,  who,  as  Mei- 
lanchthon  afierwards  said,  '  dabat  plagas 
!,  et  taraen  ea  moderatione  qua;  erat 
conveniens,'*  were  added  corresponding 
diligence  and  the  most  promising  gitls  on 
the  part  of  the  scholar.  Melanchthon  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  as  sharp  a  disputant  at 
this  time  as  even  the  schoolmen  could  bave 
desired  (o  see.  In  school  hours,  aa  he 
himself  says,  there  was  uo  end  to  questions 
on  hia  part,  and  when  school  was  over,  he 
would  get  several  of  his  young  frienda  to- 
gether, to  dispute  with  them  on  what  he 
had  just  read  and  learned.  Also  when 
travelling  scholars,  aa  they  were  called, 
came,  as  was  aometimea  the  case,  to  Bret- 
tin,  he  aetdom  allowed  them  to  depart  with- 
out holding  9  literary  'passage  of  arms' 
with  them,  from  which  he  frequently  came 
off  conqueror.  Thus  he  continued,  till  he 
had  uearly  completed  his  11th  year,  when 
he  lost,  first  hia  grandfather,  and  tihortly- 
anerwatds  his  father,  and  waa  removed  with 
hia  two  companions  to  the  Latin  school  at 
Pforzheim.  Here  he  had  Symon  Grynsna 
for  a  schoolfellow,  and  Georg  Simler,  the 
rector  of  the  school,  end  afterwards  distin- 
guished as  a  juriat,  for  his  principal  in- 
structor, t 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  roeaking, 
several  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Germany 

*  Eiplonill.  Evangel.  <1ominic.  iii.  384,  where 
ibera  i»  more  to  the  ums  purpoie. 

t  Malchior  Adam  hi*  applied  to  Simler  the 
paiMge  iiul  now  quoted  from  MaieDchlhon's 
EzpUuaultnea ;  but  tfaeie  can  be  little  doabt  that 
HelBDcfalhoD  iaiended  hia  firat  tulOTt  Vnger,  ia 
that  ralennce. 
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were  eojoyiog  a  Hioflt  auspicious  reviva). 
Tiie  ttite,  mechanical  exerciaes  id  monkish 
Latin  weie  giving  way  to  otbera  mora  favor- 
tUe  to  the  sharpening  of  the  intellect,  the 
eicitement  of  a  genuine  thirst  for  know- 
ledge,  anil  the  cultivation  of  a  truer  and  a 
pureT  taste.  In  these  advantages  Meiaach- 
thon  largely  ahared.  Simler  had  been  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dringenberg,  of 
Schletlatadt,  and  having  under  his  tuition 
acquired  what  was,  for  the  time,  a  consider- 
abte  knowledge  of  Greek,  delighted  to  im- 
bne  a  few  of  his  best  acholars  wilh  this  his 
favorite  acquirement.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  Melanchthon  was  neither  neglected 
Bor  negleclful.  Surmounting  all  the  difG- 
unities  inseparable  from  the  rudimental 
training  of  the  time  and  the  dearth  of  books 
—far  liiese  were  still  scarce  in  Latin,  much 
more  in  Qreek,  and  were  therefore  fre- 
quently written  out  piecemeal  by  atudenta 
■^— he  exerted  himself  with  aucb  intense  in- 
dustry and  success,  that  be  soon  outstripped 
all  his  companions,  and  when  he  proceeded 
to  the  UDiTersily,  acquired  almost  imme- 
diately the  name  of  the  Greciak. 

'  The  moat  iraporlent  ciroumalance  connect- 
ed with  his  Btay  at  Pforzheim  was,  however, 
beyoad  all  question,  hia  good  fortune  in  be- 
coming known  to  one  who,  by  his  learning  and 
reputatioD,  was  destined  to  exert  e.  most  decid- 
ed influence  upon  hia  whole  future  life.  We 
mean  the  ffreal  John  Reuchlin,  who  was  now 
living  in  Winemberg  aa  the  Preaident  of  the 
Suabian  dictrict  court, and oAco  visited  Pforz- 
heim,  his  native  town,  wbere  at  his  aister's 
house,  he  first  saw  tlie  young  Philip  8chwart- 
Eerd.  Attracted  by  the  livelioeBs  and  talent 
of  the  boy,  he  used  on  these  visitB  to  converse 
with  him  in  an  amiable,  friendly  manner ;  and 
when  he  noticed  the  pains  which  the  lad  took 
to  grnufy  him  conLinually  more  and  more,  he 
conceived  quite  a  fitlherly  afieclion  towards 
him,  called  him  his  ton,  put  hie  doctor's  cap 
upon  hia  head,  gave  him  several  rare  books,  a 
Greek  lexicon  and  grammar;  and,  according  to 
«  usage  of  those  times,  exchauged  his  Oermen 
femdy  name  far  the  Greek  synonyme  MelHiich- 
thoD ;  an  act  which  he  intended  as  bis  solemn 
introduction  and  initiation  into  the  republic  of 
letters.'— jVailAe*,  p.  12. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Reuchlin,  who 
had  himself  been  similarly  inducted  into 
the  society  of  the  learned — hia  family  name 
being  turned  into  Capnio  by  Hermolaus 
Barbarus — was  induced  to  confer  this  free- 
dom of  Pleto'srepnblio  on  his  young  friend, 
m  cooaequence  of  a  Latin  comedy  which, 
with  the  aid  of  hia  school-fellows,  Melancb- 
thon   bad  got  up    for  hia  enterlainmeat. 
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The  tradition  is  not  improbable,  though,  as 
an  explanation,  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the 
niunes  of  man;  of  the  scholars  and  reform- 
ers of  the  sixteenth  centory  show  thai  such 
a  change  of  name  was  not  unusual.  Clas- 
sical names  were  probably,  like'  modern 
coats  of  arms,  more  frequently  assumed 
than  conferred.  When  borne,  however,  as 
that  of  FhiJilp  Sob  war  12  erd  was,  at  theaug- 
gestioD  of  one  of  the  moat  distinguished 
brethren  of  the  craft,  such  desigRalions 
are  truly  badges  and  augmentations  more 
honorable  thao  those  of  heraldry.  To  one 
who  has  in  idea  followed  MelaochihoD 
through  his  subsequent  career  of  labor  and 
attainmem,  it  requires  no  great  play  of  fan- 
cy to  conceive  of  him  as  conscious  from 
tfaat  memorable  eveuing,  if  not  of  a  new, 
yet  of  a  powerfully  quickened  impulse  i 
just  as  the  noble  stripling  of  still  earlier 
days,  newly  dnbbed  by  some  distingoisbed 
champion,  and  watching  his  armor  through 
the  night  before  the  altar  of  his  ancestral 
chapel,  felt  amidat  the  darknesa  and  terrors 
he  was  called  to  brave,  that  he  was  now 
more  of  a  man  than  before. 

From  Pforzheim,  after  two  yeara'  resi- 
dence there,  Melanchthon  went  to  Hetdel' 
berg,  where  he  rastrtcnlated  the  13ih  of 
October,  1509.  Here  he  continued  his 
Greek  studies  under  Keuchliii's  brother, 
DionysiuB,  though  at  a  considerable  disad- 
vantage, as  the  old  methods  were  still  re- 
tained, and  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages were  little  valued  in  compariaon 
with  the  school  logic  and  metaphysics.  He 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  151 1,  soon  af- 
ter he  had  completed  bis  fourteenth  year.  In 
Heidelberg,  hia  proficiency  was  so  marked, 
that  whbn  the  Greek  professor  was  ill,  he 
was  required  to  supply  his  place.  Having 
announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
roaster's  degree  in  1513,  and  being  refused 
examination  on  account  of  hia  youth,  he 
removed  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  to  Tlt- 
binjien,  where  he  matriculated  on  Ihe  17tb 
of  September, 

In  Tubbgeo,  Melanchthon  greatly  en- 
larged his  spbere  of  study.  He  not  only 
attended  the  Greek  and  Latin  profesaors, 
but,  as  required  by  the  university,  entered, 
under  Lempus,  on  the  comparatively  bar- 
ren held  of  acbolastic  theology.  Induced, 
ptobably  by  former  peraonal  attachment,  he 
also  attended  the  course  on  jurisprudertca 
of  his  old  master  Simler,  who  had  become 
professor  of  tbM  science.  Besides  these, 
he  devoted  B  considersbte  portion  of  tirna 
for  three  years  to  OMtbemadu    of  whioh 
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b*  wn  in  alW-lira  very  food,  and  eren  paid 
■ome  fttteniioD  to  medicine.  Various  man- 
aacripts  from  bis  own  hand  'have  been  pre- 
■erred  to  ouf  times,  which  attest  both  the 
Tvietj  of  his  stodiea  at  TQbingen,  and  the 
intmse  ardor  with  which  they  were  pursued. 
He  obtained  his  master's  degree  on  the  25lh 
of  January,  1514,  having  the  first  place  al- 
loued  to  bira  among  eleven  candidates,  and 
imniediHtely  afterwarHs  commenced  his  ■!• 
moBt  unrivalled  career  of  public  ioalTuC' 
lion,  ■■  a  frioatim*  deeens,  oi  licensed 
■■ivKsily  lecturer,  apou  tbe  ancient  clas- 

We  bive  been  thus  eopions  on  tbe  aub- 
ject  of  Melancbthon's  early  training,  he- 
oanse,  though  less  perfeelty  known  than  bis 
mbaequent  career,  some  knowledge  of  it  is 
Bec«s9aryto  the  appreciation  of  eertaia  val- 
uable points  in  bis  character.  The  energy 
and  self-reliance  which  he  displayed  asa 
Student,  we  believe  to  have  been,  with  ooe 
or  two  well  known  ezceptioos  as  respects 
tbe  latter  qnality,  of  eminent  use  to  him  in 
sfier-Jife.  They  were  rather  veiled,  than 
•oppressed  by  that  remarkable  caution, 
wbich  80  gnatly  distinguished  him  after- 
wards, and  which,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  rendered  such  signal  service,  on  sev- 
eral ocoasions,  to  the  cause  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

During  Uelandithon's  residence  at  T&- 
biogen,  the  celebrated  quarrel  arose  be- 
tween Reucblin  and  the  DominicuiB  of  Co- 
logne. In  this  quarrel,  Melanchthon  was  of 
considerable  service  to  his  patron,  by  writ- 
ing pieces  in  bis  defence,  and  in  other 
ways.  There  thence  enaued  a  continual 
interchange  of  visits  between  them,  which 
must  have  exerted  the  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  yoang  professor'a  mind.  It 
■lao  brought  about  Ibe  call  to  Wittemherg, 
which  HelanchthoD,  at  Reuchlin'a  recom- 
mendalioa,  received  from  the  Elector  Fred- 
eric of  Saxony,  in  1518.  Reucblin,  in  his 
r«comineadalion,  does  n«t  hesitate  to  say, 
tbat  he  knew  not  any  scholar  who  was  even 
then  superior  to  Melanchthon,  except  Eras- 
mua.  £rasmuB'  admiration  of  hiio,  publicly 
recorded  in  his  annotations  on  the  New 
TestaiBent,  as  early  as  the  year  1516,  is 
mil  known.t    But  of  all  the  tettimoDies  to 

"  Frivitim,  in  thii  connexion,  itn  not  fignifj 
tbat  tlie  inilruetiani  are  privale,  but  that  itie  in- 
Knuur,  tfiDUgh  h«  muit  bg  lioenwd,  ia  M(f-tp- 
poinled,  Dot  placed  by  tha  goTainni«at. 

t  II  ii  prohflbly  not  lo  weJl  known,  that  thdie  ii 
a  oopy  ot  thus  (tmoiMiona  in  aiiBtence  which 
fMneriy  beksged  to  Mvlaacthoa,  and  in  whnb 
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his  learning  at  this  period  there  is  none  more 
remarkable,  or  more  honorable  to  him,  than 
that  borne  by  hia  former  tutor,  Simler,  who 
must  have  known  him  thoroughly.  Simler'a 
words  are  :  Quotguot  ibi  euent  ditcti  homi- 
nes, no»  MM  lam  doetia,  ut  inteliigertnt, 
guaata  essti  doclrina  ejus,  qui  inde  cvoealus 
disetdtrtl.  He  had,  indeed,  fully  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  not  merely  by  bia 
academical  lectures,  but  by  h)s  Terence 
(Tftbingen,  1516,)  his  Greek  Grammar, 
(1518,)and8everaloiher  pubiicatiwis.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  Reucblin,  in  tbe 
letter  which  communicated  to  him  the 
Elector's  invitation,  should,  after  quoting 
llic  promise  to  Abraham  :  '  Depart  from  ' 
this  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  to  a 
land  which  I  will  show  thee,  and  I  will 
bless  thee,  snd  make  thy  name  great,  and 
thou  sbalt  be  a  blessing,'  in  the  overflowing 
of  hie  aSiection  add :  '  This  says  the  ^rit 
me ;  and  this  hope  have  I  of  thee,  my 
Philip,  my  work  and  my  consolation  !' 
In  Wittemberg,  Melanchthon  found  an 
iple  field  for  the  exercise  of  bis  talents. 
Tbe  ^plause  with  which  his  inaugnral  lec- 
ture was  received,  and  tbe  impression  which 
it  made  on  Luther's  mind,  are  very  eeaer- 
ally  known ;  for  they  have  been  told  By  Dr. 
Merle  d'Aubigni.  The  cause  of  Lather's 
satisfaction  is  stiikingly,  though  too  exda* 
lively  perhaps,  explained  by  Mattbes  :-— 

'  What  a  joyful  event,  therefore,  must  Me- 
laacbthon'fl  arnvalin  Wittetnbei^liHve  been  to 
him.  For  though  the  theologions  there  already 
stood  by  his  aide,  he  could  not  promise  himself 
froro  any  one  of  Uiem  such  able  sBajaiance  aa 
he  looked  for  from  the  thorough  pbilological 
diecipline,  and  tbe  admirable  faculty  of  expree- 
aion,  which  this  young  achoJar  united  to  his 
deep  and  various  knowledge.  What  progress 
mignt  not  the  pure  doctrine  of  tbe  gaapelroak&i 
when  such  r  man,  furnished,  in  the  school  of 
Reuchlin  and  Eraamua,  wilb  pre-eminent  lin- 
guistic  acquire  me  nta,  and  guided   by  sound 

this  memorabl*  pacMga  bu  been  anderliaed,  and 
i»  acconipaiHed  with  a  note  in  iba  margin— 
'  HeniiD  Phirippi  Malancliihunii  fit;  io  ibe  usual 
Italian  Kiipt  onbe  rcrurmer.  We  hava  laid  uniaJ 
■"  in  icripl,  btr,auai-  of  the  remarkable  divataity 
h  li  apparent  in  Helancbttaon's  wrilinge  at 
difTsreal  tioiae.  Tbia  note,  liawever.  to  ihoaa  who 
r  tha  reliirniar'B  hand,  apaaka  for  ilaelf.  A 
mile  of  it  ia  givpo  ia  Mr.  Lei(li  Solheby'k 
Brvaiiona  on  the  Handwrinna  of  Philip  Ha- 
i<hna,'pl,iiv.  ii.  3  In  the  preface  to  the  (ime 
work  there  atao  occura  an  extract,  (uanilaled  froia 
le  Corpua  AeforinalarDiD,  vol  i.  p.  27,)  ffom  a 
tier  of  Reuchlin'*  to  ihe  £kector  reapecling  tha 
iDTejinee  o(  Mp.lanrhibon'e  bootta,  labicb  ia 
ighlj  curlona.  Ji  ihowi  that  Helanchtbon  had 
tbea  a  good  library,  aad  made  maehof  ll. 
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bermea  cut  leal  principles,  ahould  make  ths  in- 
Bjured  dacumeatsorChrlHlianity  the  aubject  gf 
biB  exe^etical  prelections^  should  lucidly  and 
CODvincinglf  develope  their  conlents,  and  de- 
vote his  energies  in  every  practicable  form, 
and  with  decisive  earnestness,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Rerormatioa!' — Malthet,  30. 

These  expectations  were  full;  realized. 
Melanchthon's  name  and  efforts  opened  a 
new  era  for  the  u Diversity.  Students 
thronged  thither  from  all  parls  of  Germany, 
and  even  from  other-countries,  on  purpose 
to  attend  hia  lectures.  Though  in  1517, 
there  had  not  been  more  than  200  students 
inscribed  for  all  the  classes,  Spalatio  says, 
that  in  1S20,  Melaochihon's  lectures  were 
attended  by  COO  hearers  at  a  time,  which 
was  more  by  one-third  than  attended  Lu- 
ther's. Herebrand,  in  his  funeral  oration 
for  him,  says,  that  he  sometimes  had  as 
many  as  3000  students,  among  whom  were 
princes,  counts,  barons,  and  many  of  noble 
families.  This  extraordinary  success  re- 
■uUed  partly  from  his  untiring  diligence  in 
his  vocation,  partly  from  his  uncommon 
attract ireness  of  disposition  and  manners, 
partly,  and  principally,  no  doubt,  from  the 
extraordinary  union  of  informaiion,  scien- 
tific depth,  and  ffistheiic  cultivation  which 
adorned  hit  prelections.  But  the  greatest, 
after  all,  of  the  many  beneficial  results  of 
his  settlement  in  Wittemberg  was  the  con- 
fidence which  immediately  grew  up  between 
him  and  Lather,  and  their  strong  mutu  ' 
influence.  By  this  means,  Melanchthi 
learned  to  realize  a  higher  view  than  he 
had,  probably,  e?er  before  taken  of  his  call- 
ing as  a  scholar,  and  to  make  every  effort 
in  some  way  or  other  subordinate  to  the 

Erogress  of  evangelical  truth.  Although 
e  never  entirely  ceased  from  giving  clas- 
sical and  philosophical  instruction,  and  very 
reluctantly  consented,  in  1519,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  theological  faculty,  he  im- 
mediately commenced  with  the  Epistle  tc 
Titus,  that  course  of  New  Testament  expo- 
sitions which  diffused  the  seed  of  gospel 
truth  as  far  as  his  name  was  known. 

The  part  he  took  in  the  memorable  Leip- 
zie  disputation  of  1519,  though  not  admit- 
ted as  a  disputant,  need  not  be  here  dwelt 
upon.  This  disptitstion  hsd  a  powerful  ef- 
fect en  himself  in  strengthening  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Reformatlan,  and  bis  resolution 
to  assist  its  progress.  A  letter  which  he 
Vtote  to  hia  friend  CEcolampadius  respect- 
ing it,  having  induced  Eck  to  send  forth  an 
ioaolent  answer  to  the  "  Wiltemberg  gram- 
mviao,"  ta  h«  termed  Urn,  Melancfathon 
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replied  in  a  piece  which  left  Eck  no  desire 
to  continue  the  controversy.  -Among  otber 
points  he  handled  in  it  was  the  Roman 
proof  text  of  Peter's  primacy,  (Matt.  svj. 
18,)  on  which  he  brought  his  earlief  patri^ 
tic  studies  to  hear  with  great  acuteoeaa. 
The  piece  procured  for  him,  much  against 
his  will,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology, 
and  a  place  in  the  theological  faculty,  with 
a  salary  of  100  florins;  but  cost  him,  no 
doubt,  equally  against  it,  the  attachment  of 
Reuchlin,  and  the  library  which  that  hith- 
erto kind  friend  had  promised  to  bequeath 
him.  Reuchlin  was  not  averse  to  refoTBi- 
ion,  but,  like  Erasmus,  would  have  had  it 
brought  about  by  the  recognized  ecclesia^ 
tical  authorities,  and  he  was  much  displea^ 
ed  that  Melancbthon  went  so  far.  In  the 
Corpus  Reformalorum,'  vol.  i.,  p.  616, 
there  is  a  curious  letter  from  Melancbthon  lo 
Spalatin,  on  the  subject  of  this  lost  library. 
So  severe  was  Metanchlhon's  application 
to  study  during  the  years  1519-20,  that  his 
friends  were  in  great  concern  almut  his 
health.  From  this  cause,  principally,  they 
urged  him  to  raury ;  and  at  length  with 
success.  On  the  ISth  of  August,  1520,  he 
married  Catharine  Krapp,  the  daughter  of 
the  then  Burgomaster  of  Wiltemberg. 
Though  he  entered  on  this  relation  wiUi 
reluctance,  he  never  repented  of  it. 

When,  in  1521,  during  Luther's  sedu- 
>n  in  the  Wartburg,  private  masses  were 
abolished  by  the  Augustinians  in  Wiltem- 
berg, Melancbthon  was  a  member  of  the 
academical  commission  which  sat  upon  the 
subject,  and  joined  in  recommending  their 
disuse,  but  took  no  prominently  active  part 
He  has  been  depreciated,  because,  during 
the  same  period,  he  did  not  suppress  the 
excesses  of  Storch  and  his  companions,  but 
with  unreasonsble  severity.  As  a  theolt^ 
gian,  Melancbthon,  was,  at  that  time,  com-  ' 
pqratirely  a  novice.  The  very  discipline 
whereby  he  had  attained  his  proficiency  in 
letters  and  philosophy,  was  unfavorable  to 
a  hasty  decision  of  new  and  previously  un- 
considered questions.  To  blame  Helsnch- 
tbon  for  not  having  manifested  Luther's 
promptitude,  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would 
be  to  find  fault  with  Luther,  because  he 
never  attained  lo  Hdanchthon's  accuracy 
and  grace.  iVtm  tnania  poiSKma  omnes.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  Melancbthon  deliber- 
ated too  long,  and  that  he  suffered  himself  at 
first  to  be  too  favorably  prepossessed  by  the 
fanatics ,  but  had  he  done  neither,  he  Would, 
probably,  hive  had  but  little  inflaence  in 
quelling  the  lumult  they  had  raised.    He 
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vw  but  ft  jouDg  man,  younger  by  twelve  or 
fifbeen  years  than  Jonas,  Carlstadi,  or  Ains- 
dorf.  Bflaidee  this,  he  held  no  ecclesias- 
tical office,  and  though  eDiineutly  skilled  in 
philosophical  dieputation,  be  never  felt  that 
ke  bad  the  talent  of  addresaing  popular  as- 
■emblies. 

In  December,  1521,  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  his  '  Loci  ConiHiuDes,'  the  first 
published  fruits  of  bis  theological  profes- 
sorship. From  the  titoe  that  this  came  out 
until  JLnlher's  deatti,  be  was  regarded  as, 
next  to  bim,  the  most  promioent  and  influ- 
ential instrument  of  the  reformation  in  Ger- 
Biaoy.  On  his  decease,  Uelsncblhon  was 
the /aciTe  pn'ncfiM  of  Germsn  theotogians. 
The  visitation  and  super utendence  of 
■chools,  as  well  beyond  as  within  the  limits 
of  Electoral  Saxony,  were  almost  exclu- 
flirely  confided  to  him,  as  the  person  beat 
^ualiSed  by  learning,  tact,  and  moral  influ- 
ence to  establish,  reform,  or  direct  them. 
From  theDiet  st  Augsburg,  in  1530,  which 
Lntber  was  not  permitted  to  attend  lesl 
Charles  V.  should  regard  his  presence  as 
an  insult  to  hia  imperial  croirn  and  dignity, 
till  the  colloquy  at  Worms,  in  1557,  he  was 
llie  principal  advocate  uid  representative  of 
the  Protestant  cause  against  the  Roman 
divines.  During  all  this  time,  there  was 
bardty  a  paper  circulated  by  authority  of 
uijr  <^  the  Electors  of  SaXony  for  the  time 
bemg  on  doctrinal  points,  (and  such  papers 
were  exceedingly  numerous,)  of  which  he 
tvas  not  the  author.  Besides  these,  he 
wrole  treatises,  comment aries,  and  letters, 
in  almost  incredible  profusiOD.  To  sum  up 
all  in  one  brief  sentence,  it  might,  whether 
we  regard  bis  labors,  or  his  suSerings,  be 
■aid,  that  what  Paul  was  among  the  apostles, 
Melancbtbon  was  among  the  reformers.  Ex- 
cepting, Lutber,Zwingle  (who,howF.ver, was 
cut  oir  at  an  earlier  age)  and  Calvin,  there 
is  no  one  among  them  that  approaches  him, 
in  the  amount  aod  variety  of  his  public  ser- 
vices. But  (hough  each  of  these  may  have 
done,  or  have  eadnred,  more  than  he  in 
some  one  respeot,  his  eiertiona  and  trials, 
as  a  whole,  exceed  those  of  either  of  them. 

If  Luther's  noble  stand  at  Worms  be  ad- 
mitted to  neutralize  all  comparison  with 
any  other  single  appearance  of  the  reforoi' 
era  before  the  rulers.of  this  world,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  how  numerous  were  Ihe  oc- 
casions on  which  Melanchtbon  was  obliged 
to  attend  the  Diet,  or  that,  though  none  of 
those  appearances  were  made  under  circum- 
staaces  which  rendered  him  the  object  of 
■uch  persooal  intefest,  or  stimulated  him 
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into  enthusiasm,  several  of  them  were  at- 
tended with  considerable  danger.  Zwingle 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle;  but  Melancb- 
tbon, though  he  died  on  his  bed,  was  long 
and  frequently  engaged  in  conflicts  of  a 
much  more  painful  character — conflicla 
into  which  the  jealousies,  the  suspicions, 
and  the  calumnies  of  his  brethren  dragged 
him.  Though  not  therefore — even  in  the 
secondary  sense  in  which  Zwingle  might  be 
termed  one — a  martyr,  '  ibe  sacrifices  he 
made,  und  the  trials  he  endured' — to  quote 
Hall's  expressive  eulogy  of  Brainerd  and 
Uarlyn — '  entitle  him  to  the  honors  and  re- 
wards of  a  prolraeied  martyrdom.'  And 
herein,  doubtless,  lies  the  chief  distinctioa 
of  bis  labors  from  tlie  incessant  and  poin- 
Jul  preaching,  authorship,  and  correspond- 
ence of  Calvin,  who,  though  he  sufl^ed 
much  from  bodily  infirmities,  was,  alter  his 
recall  from  Slrasfaafg,  with  brief  exception, 
the  pride  of  his  fell ow-ci lice ns,  and  the 
boast  of  the  Reformed  communion. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  peculiar  troubles 
of  Melanchtbon' a  later  life  were,  in  some 
measure,  his  own  fault.  We  were  speak- 
ing of  the  fact,  not  of  its  cause ;  however, 
Ibe  point  is  worth  inquiring  into.  But  we 
must  proceed  methodically,  and  though  it 
would  he  impracticable  to  consider  even 
the  more  important  scenes  of  Melanchthou's 
life  and  labors  in  detail,  we  will  review 
those  of  them  which  have  provoked  the 
strongest  censure,  commencing  with  the 
earliest. 

He  was  pusillanimous,  it  has  been  said, 
at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  and  all  bat  betrayed 
the  Reformation,  On  this  point,  we  ttiink, 
that  even  the  more  moderate  historians 
have  failed  to  exeroisa  due  discrimination. 
That  with  the  management  of  the  protes- 
tant  cause  alitiost  exclusively  on  hia  own 
shoulders,  he  should  look  upon  the  issue 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety,  will  surprise 
no  reasonable  mind.  We  cannot  wonder 
that  this  concern,  connected  as  it  necessa- 
rily would  be  with  the  reQection  that  an  un- 
prosperous  issue  of  the  business,  should 
anch  arise,  would  be,  in  part  at  least,  bis 
doing, — the  consequence  of  measnres  con- 
sented to  in  ignorance  of  their  result,  or  of 
lapses  of  diligence,  or  care,  or  perspicacity, 
or  firmness,  or  tact,  or  even  just  compliance 
on  his  side, — would,  with  his  oonscientiouf 
ness,  smonnt  at  limes  dmost  to  despair. — 
And  when  such  thoughts  came  on  at  inter- 
vals, wave  upon  wave,  deep  calling  unto 
deep,  for  aaveral  weeks,  is  it  surprising  that 
be  should  pour  out  his  diaUeMea  ia  hia  coi| 
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reapondence  with  Luther,  or  that  his  trou- 
ble and  niisgiTing  atiould  even  Iw  diseover- 
ed  bj  hia  adversaries  1  Yet  this  is  real); 
the  head  and  front  of  bis  offending.  At- 
tached from  the  deepest  principle  to  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel,  he  never,  for  a  miy 
menl,  thought  of  sacrificiDg  it.  Thepointi 
of  order  and  practice,  which  he  was  trilling 
to  concede  as  the  ransom  of  otherwise  im- 
prisoned and  manacled  truth,  were  points 
on  which  his  own  mind  was  very  im per fect- 
Ij  convinced,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  he 
considered  as  non -fundament id.  And  tlie 
■Dxiety  which  agitated  him  was  not  for  him- 
self, hut  for  the  nation,  and  the  church  at 
large.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  he  did  not 
act  with  unvarying  decision,  that  he  failed 
to  seize  and  hold,  wilh  firmness,  the  one 
exact  allernatire,  which,  bad  he  realized  it, 
might  hare  enabled  him  to  possess  his  soul 
in  patience,  and  leave  the  result  to  God. — 
All  this  may  he  admitted.  But  let  not  the 
anguish  which  the  prospect  of  others'  mift< 
ery,  and  the  prostration  of  the  Gospel  in 
Germany  aa  a  possible  result  of  his  own 
remissness,  or  imprudence,  or  overstrained 
impracticableness,  be  represented  as  pusil 
ianimity.* 

*  Lnth«r  wu  in  this  raipect  mors  juit  iJiaD 
many  whs  have  wrilten  dd  it  since,  (rbo  iiii  Lai 
t«ra  by  Da  Wntia,  vol.  iv.  Ho.  1240,}  though  h> 
•trs  r<b.  No.  1335)  when  ha  cocnpurei  Mel  -"^ 


cmae,  than  va  ■fforded  bj  Iba  ft 
Veil  Winihaim'a  Ainanl  oralion,  and  rapaaled  in 
Salnoocar'a  '  UiaiariMl  Aooounl  of  Luifaer'a  Life 
and  Latxira,'  'Tbii,'  anjt  Uattfaea,  who  bi> 
abridgad  Iha  alateraeTil,  'he  tliowed,  wben,  on 
tliB  daj  aflar  iba  [Augiburg]  coorcaaioD  wai  rsad, 
ba  wu  appoinieit  lo  eonault  wilh  catholic  digni' 
tsriet.  Oa  Ihia  •cesiion,  without  auSarian  him- 
Mir  lo  b«  Id  ths  •malleal  degraa  iatimiditcd  b} 
the  tbrSKIi  and  fulraiaalioD*  which  CardiosI  Cam- 
ptggio  let  fly  at  him,  he  anawaroJ  hii  inquiry 
whether  ha  would  gira  waj  or  not,  with  the 
graiteil  iiom|feaiire  and  firmneii — *  We  cannot 
|lre  waj  or  foreaka  lbs  truth.  We  antraai,  how- 
aver,  for  God'i  and  ChriatV  sake,  that  our  oppu- 
aanti  will  not  uke  ofTiincB  at  IhiH.  but  that  the; 
will,  ai  far  aa  the;  can,  diecuai  with  us,  and  con- 
•aila  lo  oa  what  we  cannot  give  up  with  a  gnod 
OODloiaDce.'  When  Campegfio  heard  Ihia,  he 
cried  oat — '  Non  poaaum  !  non  ponum !  alare 
not]  errante.'  Amidatall  ibia  Ihun daring, though 
Uaater  Philip  atood  sa  one  atBonpt  liana,  wotvea, 
and  beari,  who  wtre  readj  lo  tear  hira  to  piece*, 
ha  bad  a  great  and  mighty  mind  in  hia  little  lodji, 
and  anawered  undaaniaoly — '  We  cocnmend  our 
cauts  to  God  the  Lord,  ir  Qod  ia  lor  ua,  who 
•BB  be  agxioBi  ua  I  Cuma  what  will,  we  are  pre- 
pared Tor  good  or  adverse  forlutie.'— Hallbev,  p. 
U8.     It  was  wall  kamn  that  b  wh  oiUa  u 
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We  suspect  that  Ibis  injusiroe  has  bees 
done  to  Helanchthon,  under  an  unfair  oont- 
parison.  His  behaviour  hss  been  contrast- 
ed with  that  of  Luther,  at  Worms.  Bat 
the  circumstances  are  by  no  means  paral- 
lel. Luther  was  cited  to  answer  for  him- 
self; Melanchthon  was  the  representative 
and  delegate  of  his  prince  and  party.  The 
only  question  Luther  had  to  consider  was, 
whether  or  not  he  would  individHally  Bub< 
mit.  Melanchthon  had  the  religious  inter- 
ests of  nearly  half  the  empire  on  bis  bands; 
and  his  assent  or  dissent  was  retjoired  aslo 
the  terms  both  of  faith  and  praetice,  to 
which  his  partially  enlightened  countrymen 
Were  to  be  hettceforth  restricled.  Suppoaa 
be  had  decided  at  once  and  irrevoea- 
bly,  that  no  concession  whatever  should  be 
made  even  in  less  fundamental  matters,  aa 
the  maintenance  of  the  bishoprtcB,  for  in- 
stance, and  that  war  and  confiscation,  with 
all  their  horrors,  had  broken  out  in  cons»- 
quence  of  the  disruption  caused  by  his  de- 
cision ;  would  not  many,  whose  consciences 
were  not  at  all  concerned  in  these  external 
questions,  but  who  had  received  the  gospel 
in  the  love  of  it,  have  fell  that  the  interests 
of  religion,  as  tliey  understood  it,  and  cer- 
tainly their  own  religious  interests,  bad 
been  sacrificed  to  a  punctilioue  pertinacity  T 
There  Is  a  passage  in  '  Paley's  Eviden- 
ces,' which  is  of  some  interest  in  reference 
to  this  case.  We  shall  be  excused  for  quo- 
ting it.  '  'Wie  truth  is,  there  are  two  oppt^ 
site  descriptions  of  character  under  which 
mankind  may  generally  be  classed.  The 
one  possesses  vigor,  firmness,  resolution; 
is  daring  and  active,  quick  in  its  sensibili- 
ties, jealous  of  its  fame,  eager  in  its  attach- 
ment, inflexibte  in  its  purposes,  violent  in 
its  resentments.  The  other  meek,  yield- 
ing, complying,  forgiving;  not  prompt  to 
act,  but  willing  to  suffer ;  silent  and  gentle 
under  rudeness  and  insult ;  suing  for  recon- 
ciliation where  others  would  demand  8Btis> 
faction ;  giving  way  to  the  pushes  of  impu- 
dence; conceding  and  indulgent  to  the 
prejudices,  the  wrong- he adedness,  the  in- 
tractability of  those  with  whom  it  bas  to 
deal.  Ths  former  f>r  these  charscters  is, 
id  ever  hath  been,  the  favorite  of  the 
arid.  It  is  the  character  of  great  men. 
There  is  a  dignity  in  it  which  universallj 

coDaider«bla  personal  danger ;  btatthia  never  kept 
him  awaj  TtDm  aoj  of  iha  eonlerencea  at  whioli 
hi*  pretence  waa  neeeanrj  to  the  protaaiant  eauae, 
or  prevented  him,  on  manjr  deciaive  occaiioaa, 
from  deelarinK  bi*  dattrmlnalioB  lo  maintain  the 
truth  at  all  basards. 
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commands  reapeot.  Tbe  lalier  is  poor- 
flpirited,  tam«,  aod  abject.  Yet  so  it  haih 
happened,  that  with  the  Founder  of  Chris- 
tiaailf ,  this  latter  ia  the  subject  of  his  com- 
mendalion,  his  precepts,  hia  example." 

The  most  cursor;  reader  of  history  will 
recognize  in  these  sketches  the  diverse  con- 
■titutional  characteristics  of  Lather  and 
Melanchthon.  The  protestant  leader  at 
Angaburg  was,  to  s  great  extent,  especially 
in  private  matters,  what  the  second  sketch 
describes.  But  we  must  also  insist  that  in 
Melanchlhon,  while,  in  reference  to  private 
matters,  this  disposition,  though  sometimes 
exceaaifc,  was  never  degrading,  as  respect- 
ed public  interests,  it  whs  always  under  the 
control  of  prudence  and  of  conscier 
Nothing,  aa  we  shall  presently  show, 
more  deoisivel;  prove  this  than  his  conduct 
with  regard  to  the  several  points  of  doctri- 
nal difference  which  arose  between  himself 
and  the  more  rigid  Lutherans. 

There  is,  uni|ueationabl]r,  something  very 
sublime  in  Lnther'a  strength  of  faith. 
Veil  Deitrich  tells  us,  that  it  was  duri 
bis  sei^usion  at  Coburg,  at  the  lime  the 
Augsburg  negotiations  were  so  deeply  ha- 
rassing hia  friend,  that  he  composed  bia  fa- 
mous hymn,  '  Ein  Veste  Burg  ist  unser 
Oott,'  both  words  and  air ;  and  that  he  often 
played  it  for  hia  relief.  Speaking  ot  the 
nsue  of  the  negotiations,  he  alao,  verymach 
to  the  purpose  writes  to  Melanchthon: 
'  The  end  and  issue  of  the  business  terrifies 
thee,  because  thou  canst  not  comprehend 
it  .  .  .  God  has  laid  this  up  in  a  sure  place, 
which  thou  hast  not  in  thy  rhetoric,  noi 
even  in  thy  philosc^fay  :  it  is  called  faith, 
in  which  all  things  are  comprehended 
which  we  either  see  or  conceive  of.'  We 
feel  the  truth  of  this.  But  shall  we  say 
that  (here  is  no  truth  in  what  Melanchtbon 
said,  when,  being  reminded  of  the  strength 
■nd  consolation  which  Luther  so  frequently 
derived  from  prayer,  he  retried,  'If  I  do 
not  perform  my  part,  I  can  expect  nothing 
from  God  in  prayer  T  It  is  eaay  for  the 
Dnconeemed  observer  lo  ask.  But  why  did 
be  not  ask  help  lo  do  his  part  1  We  can- 
not for  &  moment  imagine  that  Melanchthon 
neglected  to  do  this.  It  may  be  that 
anxiety  too  much  controlled  hit  faith 
prayer.  But  rt  is  evident,  if  we  hod  no 
other  proof  of  it  thaa  (his  expression,  (hat 
ft  conscientious  desire  (o  do  his  duty,  aiul 
«  conviction  that  God  ordinarily  works  by 
means  appreciable  by  reason,  were  ai  the 
bottom  of  his  deep  distress. 

*  Eridaaess,  Part  II.  a.  iL 


It  ia  also  easy,  aa  easy  indeed  as  it  ia 
gratuitous,  (o  assert  thst  if  Melanchthon  had 
displayed  on  this  occasion  the  undaunted 
faith  of  Luther,  all  would  have  issued  well. 
The  reply  is  very  simple  :  How  was  it  that 
when,  ader  the  thirty  yeara'  war,  Bohemia 
lay  entirely  at  the  Emperor's  mercy,  every 
vestige  of  proteatanlism  was  so  speedily 
obliterated  in  thai  unhappy  country? 

Should  this  defence  be  deemed  unsati^ 
factory,  we  would  remind  our  readers  of  an 
instance,  stated  by  Denon,  and  after  him 
by  Poflter,  in  his  essay  on  Decision  of  Char- 
acter. Foster  has  justly  observed,  that  the 
strongest  trial  of  judgment  occurs  in  cases 
of  urgency,  where  something  must  be  done, 
and  where  the  consequences  of  deciding, 
right  or  wrong,  are  of  great  itnportance. 
He  first  refers  to  the  case  of  a  physician 
treating  a  patient  whose  situation,  while  it 
renders  strong  means  indispensable,  also 
renders  it  extremely  doubtful  which  ought 
to  be  selected.  '  A  still  stronger  illustra- 
tion,' he  observes, '  is  tbe  case  of  a  genera), 
who  ia  compelled,  in  (he  very  instant,ato 
make  dispositions  on  which  the  event  of  ft 
battle,  the  lives  of  ten  thousand  of  his  men, 
or,  perhaps,  almost  (he  fate  of  a  nation 
may  depend.  He  may  even  be  reduced  to 
choose  between  two  dreadful  expedients. 
Such  a  dilemma  is  described  in  Denon'a 
account  of  one  of  the  sanguinary  conflicts 
between  the  French  and  Mamelukes,  as 
having  for  a  while  held  Qeaerat  Desaix, 
tbougn  a  very  deciflire  commander,  in  a 
state  of  anguish.'  Now  let  Melanchthon'a 
poaition  be  considered.  Let  the  political 
state  of  Germany,  the  mutual  relaticmB  of 
the  emperor  and  pope,  the  irreconcilable 
diviai<m5  between  toe  protestant  party  itseir 
respecting  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  (he  sub- 
tle manner  in  which  the  conditions  of  tbe 
papal  and  imperial  party  were  proposed,  in 
unconnected  detail,  and  d  plusiturs  rtprir 
its,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  it  was  a  po* 
sition  calculated  to  distract  and  overburden 
a  mind  tK>  less  decisive  than  Desaix's. 

We  pass  on  to  Melanchthon's  conductio 
the  matter  of  (he  Interim.  As  tbe  historic* 
of  Drs.  Wsddingtoa  and  Merle  d'Aubigni 
do  not,  either  of  them,  reach  (his  period, 
we  shall  briefly  narrate  the  circumstancea 
lo  which  we  refer.  After  the  fatal  baltls 
of  Mahlberg,  in  1547,  and  (he  capture  and 
imprisonment  ofihe  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Hesse,  the  Emperor  was,  for  a  time,  all- 
powerful  in  Germany,  and  protestantism  lay 
prostrate  at  his  feel.  He  therefore  detei^ 
rained  to  enforce  obedience  ia  mtttera  of 
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reliftion,  and  for  this  purpose  conveaed  a 
diet,  to  decide  upon  Mime  temporary  ar- 
raagemeDts  which  ha  would  enforce  till  tbe 
decision  of  a  genenl  council,  when  all  inusi 
submit  without  leserve.  At  this  diet,  a 
string  of  articles,  prepared,  as  is  supposed, 
under  tbe  aanction  of  the  Margrave  of  Bran- 
deoburgr  by  Julius  von  Pflug,  tbe  deposed 
Bishop  of  Naumburg,  Michael  Helding,  the 
titular  Bishop  of  Sidon,  and  the  Branden- 
burg court  preacher,  Johann  Agricola,  were 
promulgkted  by  an  imperial  edict,  com- 
manding their  unconditional  reception  in 
all  the  protestant  Slates.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Augsburg  Interim. 

'  Few  of  the  princes,  in  the  face  of  all  the  re* 
BODrces  which  the  emperor  now^oseeaeed,  bad 
either  Btreoglh  or  cour&ge  to  diepuie  hia  will ; 
and  a  melancholy  Htaie  of  things  overspread 
nearly  the  whol«  evangelical  church-  In 
■outheni  Germany,  the  emperor  enfbreed  hin 
edict  by  hia  soldiery,  and  many  hundreds  of 
ministers  who  could  not  consenl  to  rseeive  an 
adulterated  doctrine,  wandered  with  their 
i*ives  and  children  up  and  down  the  country, 
wiftiout  food  or  flhelier.  The  elector  Maurice, 
of  Saxony,  [who  had  been  nominated  elector 
in  the  room  of  the  deposed  John  Frederic,]  to 
prevent  the  same  diBorgftoizatJon  in  his  terri- 
tory, prudently  adopted  a  middle  course.  He 
reaulved,  aa  tar  as  he  should  find  it  practicable, 
to  introduce  freitore]  the  outward  cercmanies 
which  were  ordered  in  the  Interim,  though 
without  intending  to  impair  in  any  way  the 
mbatance  of  the  truth.  He,  therefore,  for- 
warded the  ariiclee  to  his  divines,  at  the  head 
of  whom  stood  Melanchihon,  for  their  conaid- 
eration,  iuforming  them  that  they  might  ap- 
prove  of  as  much  of  it  aa  ihey  could.*  After 
several  conauhatioDB,  which  led  to  no  satisfac- 
tory result,  and  the  moat  persevering  efforts, 
be  sacceeded,  in  the  apring  of  1549,  in  Introdu- 
cing a  new  liturgy.  This  retained  the  fonda- 
mental  doctrinea  of  prolesiantiam  in  all  their 


Jie  itiould  hovn  been.  Thaflcctor'i  direclione  __ 
hii  divine*  atPeaBU  wer«, ihst tbey  ahould  'com- 
ply with  tYtry  thing  wbich  naa  idmiHible  aiii- 
ovt  dttrimtnt  to  tke  auUority  of  tkt  Holy  Scrip- 
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htrtM.'  Tb«  direction,  »  itaied 
mat  indead  vary  aulhoritaiivelir  gi< 
gin  conrsreoce  1  but  Ibis  wu  a  all 
Bol  *,iiHietingordivlDM;  and  tbe  leaaon  by  whJcb 
it  was  then  anrorccd  iru  an  appeal,  not  to  iba 
■criptures,  but  tn  the  lain  of  tbe  coDventioD,  the 
conmisueDers  declariag  that  othorwiie  '  the  ooun- 
t^  wonid  be  eipoted  to  (he  greateit  calamitiei.' 
When  tba  Tot^ib  artietea  were  eobmilted  to  the 
diaines,  tbey  were  diceclad  (o  ■  improve  ihsm, 
buleo  thai  thcemperor  migbt  aea  Ibal  in  Dothiag 
pertaining  to  their  ofaadieiica,whicb  was  emuiilcM 
siUA  a  gocd  aniiattua  and  Uod'i  word,  would 
tbtt«  be  ant  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the  elaelor 


tan*  bt  anv  deG 
aadUsatAiMi*. 
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ling  the  church, 


purity,  but  in  the  article  ct  „        , 

allowed  the  juriadiotion  of  the  biohops  overtbs 
entire  clergy,  only  with  the  condition  that  they 
must  be  bishops  of  an  aposioltcal  faith  and 
character,  under  which  condition  Luther  him- 
self would  have  had  no  objection  to  recognize 
their  right.  The  alteialions  in  the  order  of 
aervice  coDsiated  (in  addition  to  the  change  of 
surplice,  and  the  order  that  the  candies  on  the 
aiiar  should  be  lighted  during  divine  service) 
in  the  following  particulars: — confirmation  was 
restored,  but  only  in  the  aense  of  a  renewal  of 
thebaptiemai  covenants;  extreme  unction  waa 

Eermilted  ;  certain  additional  feativala  were  to 
B  observed ;  and  fasiiug  was  made  obliga- 
tory, but  under  so  many  limitations  that  the 
ordinance  waa  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  im- 
portance.'— Gallt,  pp.  58 — 60. 

The  bitterest  reproaches  were  heitped 
upon  Melanchthon  for  the  share  he  had  in 
bringing  about  this  modified  concefiston  to 
the  interim.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how, 
with  his  views  of  civil  and  religious  duty, 
Duld  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did. 
Prom  the  opening  of  the  deliberations,  he 
protested  manfully  against  the  smallest  de- 
pravation of  doctrine.  In  respect  of  cere- 
ies,  he  allowed  nothing  which  Luther 
had  not  repeatedly  advised.  The  passing 
of  the  modified  aiticles  at  Leipzig,  (thence 
called  the  Lripxig  fnfen'nt,}  and  the  con- 
firmation of  the  new  liturgy,  were  accom- 
panied with  declarations  on  the  pari  of 
Maurice's  commissioners,  as  to  how  they 
were  understood  and  shoald  be  carried  out, 
which  removed  almost  every  objection  which 
was  raised  against  them.  And  Melanch- 
thon, through  whose  persevering  remnn- 
slrances  it  had  been  that  the  Peftau  confer- 
ence had  been  broken  np,  because  the 
bishops  of  Naumburg  and  Meissen  saw  that 
they  could  not  reconcile  the  evangelical 
parly  to  the  doctrinea  of  the  Augsburg  In- 
terim, felt  that,  though  some  things  had 
been  done  at  Leipzig  which  he  could  have 
wished  otherwise,  he  could  truly  say^ 
'  Lipsica  actio  non  facil  in  eedesia  muts- 
tionem,  quia  controversia  de  missa  et  ca- 
none  rejicitur  ad  alias  deliberationes.' 

The  truth  is  that  our  reformer  was,  at 
this  time,  between  two  fires.  One  of  the 
worst  consequences  of  Luther's  dogmatism, 
and  the  undisputed  authority  which  be  had 
exercised  over  his  party,  was  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  mora  sanguine  and  choleric 
of  his  adherents  cleaved  to  even  his  extreme- 
opinions.  Hence  every  suspected  deviation, 
however  slight,  became  the  occasion  of 
alarm  and  controversy;  and  points  of  com- 
parstive  indifeieBce  were  diacasaed  with  a 
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warmtb  Aid  earnflstiiea»~to  mj  nothing  of 
biuernoss  and  Titdence — which  should  bsTe 
been  leserved  for  maiters  of  the  last  impor- 
UDce.  The  anioioBiij  which  their  head 
had  manifested  towards  Zwingle,  inherited 
by  bis  disciples,  split  them  up  into  fuctiooa, 
«K«b  of  which  bad  iu  own  leader,  who, 
iboagh  no  larger  (hwi  the  tmg  in  the  fible, 
nuBtdiiiend  himself,  if  poasible,  to  Lather's 
«ize  and  consequence.-  There  is  notj  per- 
haps, a  more  humiliating  scene  in  the  whole 
range  i^  ecclesiastical  history  than  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  state  of  Lutheranism,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
much  of  the  seTenleenth;  vanity,  passion, 
and  dogmalioBi  inflexibility,  combined  to- 
gether, raised  the  odium  theolngicum  to  a 
most  disgraceful  and  destructive  height. 
Heats  and  dtsaensions,  censures  and  con- 
demnations, imprisonment,  exile,  and  even 
death,  marked  its  unchristian  course,  and 
proyed  Us  virulence.  Nor  had  the  churches 
rest  rrom  it,  until  ibey  sunk  into  the  torpid 
elurabersof  an  icy  rationalism. 

Of  this  bad  spirit,  Melanchthon  was  the 
first  and  greatest  victim.  The  controversy 
which  aroae  upon  the  Interim  was  supplied 
with  fuel  from  the  transactions  of  previous 
years.  Melanchthon  had  not  advanced  a 
step  in  clearing  his  doctrinal  convictioDs 
from  the  cloudy  twilight  which,  except  on 
die  great  article  of  justihcation  by  faith, 
shrouded  the  theology  of  Wiitemberg  when 
he  was  called  thilher,  without  provoking 
some  new  enemy.  Frnm  1527,  when  Ag- 
ricola  first  branded  him  with  heresy  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  he  attached  to  the 
law  as  an  instrument  of  conviction  and  re- 
pentance, until  the  ontbreak  of  the  inter- 
miatic  controversy,  he  had  been  a  perpetual 
offence  to  the  more  rigid  Lutherans.  In 
1S36,  and  again  in  1537,  Cordatus  raised  a 
strife  on  account  of  hia  views  respecting  the 
auivity  of  the  humun  will  in  conversion.* 
In  1544,  on  many  accoanls  one  of  the  sad- 
dest seasons  of  his  life,  Amsdorf  thought  he 
did  good  service  to  religion  by  iiiHaming 
the  mind  of  Luther,  now  feeble  and  aflen 
peevish  through  advancing  age,  againtt  the 
sacramentarian  opinions  of  bia  colleague. 
So  strong,  indeed,  and  inconsistent  was  the 
feeling  against  him  during  this  whole  period, 
as  the  presumed  advocate  of  clearer  views 
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and  greater  freedom  than  the  etereolyped 
creed  of  Luther  permitted,  that  his  counsels 
were  sought  in  confidence,  in  order  that, 
wlien  obtained,  they  might  be  made  matter 
of  accnsotton  against  him  ;  and  When  Car- 
dinal Sadoleiiia,  known  as  one  of  the  purest. 
Latinists  in  Italy,  addressed  a  complimen- 
tary letter  to  him,  in  commendation  of  hie  . 
distinguished  merits  in  the  advancement  of 
classical  learning,  the  zealots  of  his  party, 
instead  of  rejoicing  in  the  reputation  of 
their  most  eminent  professor,  accused  him, 
though  the  letter  was  never  answered,  of 
an  inclination  to  zo  over  to  the  papal  aide. 

We  have  said  that  when  the  strife  aboat 
the  Interim  broke  out,  Melanchthon  was  be- 
tween two  lirea.  On  theoneside  weretfaead- 
vocatesoftHfe  imperial  or  Augsburg  Interim, 
including  his  old  enemy  Agricola;  on  the 
other,  the  opponents  of  all  concession,  even 
in  observances  which  lefl  the  substance  of 
the  Qoepel  untouched,  among  whom  the 
principal  were  Amsdorf,  and  ihe  able  but 
impetuous  Plactuslltyricns.  Maurice's  un- 
looked-for change  of  policy,  and  his  success 
against  the  emperor  in  155S,  occasioning 
the  Paasau  treaty,  soon,  indeed,  dissolvea 
alt  dis agreements  about  the  Augsburg  Inte- 
rim,  bui  the  quarrel  with  the  other  party, 
even  when  the  Leipzig  Interim  was  also  re- 
laxed, continued  fierce  and  bitter. 

The  reasons  of  our  conviction  cannot  be 
fully  unfolded  within  the  limits  to  which  we 
are  here  restricted,  but  alter  carefully  con- 
aiderinl  all  the  principal  paisagea  of  this 
affair,  the  actH,  the  official  writings,  and 
even  the  private  letters  of  Melanchthon,  we 
are  satisfied  that  he  came  out  of  this  most 
trying  ordeal  of  principle,  if  not  entirely 
free  from  blame,  yet  with  a  character  in 
which  conscientioQB  integrity,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  uphold  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Gospel,  coat  what  they  might,  were  emi- 
nently conspicuous.  We  do  not  judge  him 
by  the  light  ofour  own  sge.  He  held  views  ^ 
with  which  we  have  no  sympathy,  on  tha 
nature  and  extent  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
obedience,  and  on  the  righl  of  princes  to 
provide  a  religion  for  their  snbjects.  He 
would  have  maintained  their  right  to  dictate 
a  religifK)  to  their  aubjecls,  provided  that  it 
was  tbetraeone.  All  enforced  confessions, 
iHl  confessions  authorized  as  the  eaclusire 
standards  of  a  stale  religion,  take  this  for 
granted;  and  on  this  subject  he  was  not  be- 
fore his  age.  But  shackled  as  he  was  by 
this  unsound  principle,  which  put  the  whole 
case  in  a  false  position,  his  condnct  de- 
served small  censure,  even  if  not  endtled. 
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u  we  tfaink  it  was,  to  reapecirul  KdmiratioD. 
It  is  true  that  in  a  letter  toFlacius,  written 
in  1550,  he  says,  referring  apparently  to  the 
explanaiions  a/id  engagements  of  Maurice's 
Gommisiioners — 'You  shall  be  victor;  I 
jield,  I  contend  not  Tor  thoae  ceremonies,  and 
'irieh  exceedingly  that  the  churoh  may  find 
peace.  I  confess  also  that  in  this  matter  I 
was  wanting,  and  I  pray  God  to  forgive  me 
that  I  did  not  withdraw  from  these  decep- 
tive councils.'  But  bow  is  this  language 
to  be  interpreted!  As  the  language  of  a 
nan  cominced  of  liaving  acted  a  baite  and 
treacherous  part  which  conacienoe  would 
not  jiislifyt  la  it  not  rather  that  of  one 
who  felt  that  he  had  been  to  some  extent 
deceived,  but  who  also,  in  the  secret  of  his 
own  conscience,  felt  that  he  was  armed  so 
strong  in  honesty  that  be  could  afford  hia 
bittereat  enemy  the  advantage  of  thia  frank 
acknowledgment  T  To  do  justice  to  Me- 
lanchthon  we  must  remember,  that  when 
the  qneation  waa  first  opened  he  took  great 
pains  to  explain  the  distinction  which  was 
made  between  things  fundamental  and  indif- 
ferent ;  that  in  recommending  the  latter  on  a 
firinciple  of  concession,  he  did  not  act  mere- 
y  from  fear,  aa  his  enemies  alleged,  but  con- 
formably with  his  constant  views  upon  the 
aabjects  of  church  discipline  and  order 
that  he  expressed  with  equal  determinatioi 
to  friend  and  foe  .that  he  would  consent  ti 
no  infringement  whatever  of  tlie  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  with  a 
self-denial  of  which  there  are  bnt  Tew  ex- 
amples in  history,  he  was,  during  the  whole 
time  these  stormy  collisions  and  hostile 
machinations  proceeded,  refusing  the  most 
flattering  invitations,  written  by  royal  handi 
from  Dennnark  and  England.^  in  order  that 
Ue  might  stand  by  his  country  and  hi 
church  in  Ibe  day  of  their  calamity.  I^et 
these  ifaings  be  remembered  as  they  ought, 
mad  we  think  there  will  be  little  question 
left  as  to  the  preponderance  of  praise  or 
censure  due  to  Helancbthon  in  the  matter 
of  the  Leipzig  Interim. 

But  leaving  this pcnnt  to  the  reader's  judg- 
ment, let  ua  remove  to  another  position. 
Let  us  view  our  reformer  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod of  his  eminently  varied  life,  and  ascer- 
uia  the  bearing  on  hia  character  of  some 
other  circumatancea  in  which  we  find  him. 

*  Tfas  invilitiona  fVom  Enaland  comrnenoed 
•ven  in  tbe  raign  of  Henry  VIII.  They 
newed  with  nuch  earneetneu  on  Edwira  ■  ic- 
iMaion  i  and  lbs  Inst  waa  wiillea  by  Edward 
himieir,  in  Ha^ ,  15&3,  only  two  tnoatba  beAiie 
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We  have  in  view  the  pan  he  took  with  n- 
ference  to  the  Landgrave's  double  marriage, 
and  the  distress  of  mind  he  felt  into  in  con- 
eequenoe.  To  defend  Melanchthon  in  the 
sanction  which  he  gave  to  this  marriage  is 
out  of  the  question.  Neither  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Luther  and  Bucer,  nor  the  paina 
which  were  taken  in  thetr  joint  declaratioB 
urge  the  points  most  likely  to  dissuade 
the  Landgrave  from  hia  purpose,  will  justify 
the  smallest  degree.  This  Melanch- 
thon felt;  and  his  feeling  is  at  once  his 
conviction,  and  his  best  and  only  apolt^j; 
an  apology  not  for  the  offence  but  the  of- 
fender, and  for  the  offender  only,  because 
it  evinces  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance. 
The  scene  which  follows  has  been  described 
by  Luther's  biographers,  but  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  read  an  account  of  it  as  da- 
scribed  in  a  memoir  of  Melanchthon.  Our 
Reformer  had  set  out  on  a  journey  from 
Wittemberg  to  Hagenau  in  Alsace,  evi- 
dently out  of  health  and  spirits,  and  having 
taken  to  bis  bed  at  Weimar,  the  elector  bad 
written  to  Luther  to  come  to  him.  The 
sequel  is  thus  described  by  Ralzenberger : 

LuLher  ....  (with  Crucieer  and 
Melanchthon'a  son  Philip)  arrived  in  Weimar 
he  found  every  thing,  unhappily,  inai  as  had 
been  represented  to  him.  Melanchlhon'Beyea 
were  quite  dim,  his  consciousnesa  had  left 
him,  his  speech  had  fulled,  hia  hearing  waa 
itone,  H,nd  liis  countenance  waa  relaxed  and 
mllen  in.  As  Luther  aaid, '  facies  erat  Hippo- 
cratica.'  He  recoKnized  nobody,  eat  and 
drank  nothine-  When  Lulher  sawhim  in  thia 
anconscious  state,  he  was  exceedingly  terrified, 
nnd  aaid  to  his  companions,  'God  preserve  me ! 
How  the  devil  has  diahonored  this  retael.'  He 
then  immediately  turned  to  the  window,  and 

C rayed  earnestly  to  God.  '  At  that  lime,'  said 
lUther,  'God  was  cenitrained  to  stretch  out 
tdie  hand]  (o  me,  for  I  threw  down  the  wallet 
efore  the  door,  nnd  plied  hia  ears  with  all  the 
promises  of  hearing  prayer  which  I  could  re- 
count from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  [telling  him] 
that  he  must  heitr  me, — that  so  I  should  at  an- 
other time  trust  his  promises.'  Hereupon  be 
grasps  Philip  bv  the  hand,  and  says, '  Bono 
animo  c:sto,  Philippe,  non  morieris.  Though 
God  has  just  cause  to  slay  thee,  he  willethnot 
the  decith  of  the  sinner,  but  that  he  turn  and 
live.  He  hath  pleasure  in  lile,  and  not  in  death. 
Hoe  God  cnlled  and  received  the  greatest  of  all 
sinners  who  have  come  upon  the  earth,  aa 
Adam  and  Eve,  back  again  into  fuvor. — how 
much  less  will  he  reject  thee,  my  Philip,  or 
snfleribeeio  perish  in  sin  and  sorrow!  There- 
fore do  not  give  place  to  the  devil,  and  become 
not  thine  own  murderer,  but  trust  in  the  Lord, 
'  who  can  brins  the  dead  to  life  again,  can 
I  WDond  and  bindup,  canatrike  and  heal.'  For 
I  Luther  knew  well  the  condttioaof  tats  heart 
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Or  ihtBsraspiD^  of  the  hanil 
and  encouregeiBBnl,  PbUip  again  begins  to 
draw  his  breath,  but  canaot,  notniihuandiair, 
■ay  any  thing  (ill  aflcr  a  good  while.  Then  he 
tarn*  hia  fece  directly  towards  Luiher,  and  be- 
gins 10  implore  him,  for  God's  sake,  that  he 
will  detain  niiD  here  no  longer.  He  ii  on  a 
good  journey,  Luther  muat  laSer  him  to  de- 
part; nothing  belter  can  come  to  him.  'By 
no  Bieans,  Philip,'  said  Luther;-  'Ihou  must 
■ervB  onr  Lord  God  yet  longer,'  Thereupon 
Philip,  by  little  and  little,  becaiae  more  cheer- 
ful ;  and  Lutlier  ordered  that  somelhing  roight 
be  got  aM  loon  aa  po«aible  for  him  to  eat,  aod 
would  have  given  it  him  himaeH-  Philip,  hovr- 
«ver,  refused  to  lake  it.  Then  Luther  urged 
faiiD  with  roush  words,  aayinff,  <  Heareat  thou, 
Philip?  Mate  short  workolii;  thou  musteni 
for  my  sake,  or  I  will  put  thee  under  exrom- 
■inoicBtian.'  With  tliese  worda  he  prevailed 
on  him  to  eai,  though  but  a  little ;  and  ihuE,  by 
degrees  hia  slrengih  returned  again," — Jtat- 
xmb.  ADoales  ViL  MeL  p.  17. 

Tbere  is  perhaps  nu  scene  in  the  life  of 
Luther  OT  Melanchthon  more  characteristic 
than  that  which  has  been  just  described. 
We  no  more  doubt  Luther's  sincere  contri- 
tion for  his  fBult  thati  we  do  Melanchthon's  : 
hia  fetters  to  the  elector  and  to  Eberhard 
Ton  der  Tanne,  are  sufficient  proof  of  it. 
But  if  he  showed  more  foroe  of  character 
CD  this  occasion  than  hia  friend,  the  latter 
naiiirested  greater  tenderneasof  conscience. 
Tbere  was  in  Luther  an  ardor  and  a  bustle, 
lesitlting  friim  bis  sanguine  temperament, 
which  caused  his  private  feelings,  however 
Tiolent,  nay,  partly  through  their  violence, 
tobeof  brierdurotioD.  Melanchthon,  wbo, 
notwithstanding  his  incessant  activity,  was 
of  a  patient  and  reflective  character,  retained 
his  oonvict ions  till  they  swelled  into  a  tor- 
lent,  and  threatened  to  destroy  even  life  it- 
•elf.  There  was  weakness  in  this,  unques- 
tionably, but  it  was  the  weakness  of  a  vir* 
tuous  mind,  the  only  weakness  with  which 
Melanchibon  is  fairly  chargeable,  and  oae 
redeemed  by  frequent  instances  of  energy 
and  intrepidity. 

We  made  a  passing  reference  just  now  to 
theinvitationi  which  Melanchthon  received, 
during  the  first  heats  of  the  intcrimistic  con- 
troversy^ to  Denmark  and  England.  These 
were  not  solely  the  fruit  of  his  great  repu- 
tation  for  learning  and  candor;  th'ej  were 
mainly  caused  by  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended his  efforts  in  planting  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  forniing  a  solid,  evangelical  sys- 
tem of  school  instruction  in  different  States 
ofGermany.  To  detail  his  services  in  these 
respects  would  take  up  much  more  space 
than  wa  can  give  to  them.     It  must  suffice 


to  say  that  besides  repeated  visitations  which 
he  made  to  the  churches  in  Thuringia,  and 
other  territories  belonging  to  electoral  (af- 
terwards ducal)  Saxony,  he  labored  with 
the  happieat  results  at  Leipzig,  Nuremberg, 
and  Berlin.  £ven  remote  universities,  as 
Konigsberg,  which  waa  founded  in  1544, 
were  constructed  or  remodelled  according 
to  his  plans,  and  furnished  in  many  in- 
stances with  teachers  whom  he  had  formed. 
His  pupils  were  the  life  of  literature  over  a 
large  extent  of  northern  Europe,  and  bis 
elementary  treatises  on  grammar,  rhetoric, 
logic,  ethics,  and  physical  science,  were  in 
the  hands  of  almost  all  the  educated  youth 
of  Saxony,  and  the  neighboring  States. 

From  the  time  of  Luther's  death,  in  1546, 
Melanchthon  became  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Evangelical  divines.  We  have 
seen  into  what  suspicion  nnd  reproach  hia 
gradual  emaacipatlon  from  what  the  ri^id 
Lutherans  called  orthodoxy  brought  him. 
His  later  years  were  passed  amidst  contin^ 
ual  vexation  and  anxieties,  under  which 
nothing  could  have  sustained  him  aa  ]ie  was 
sustained,  but  the  testimony  of  a  good  con- 
science, and  the  determination  that  he 
would,  if  possible,  preaerve  the  Lutheran 
churches  from  open  rupture  nnd  mutual 
condemnation.  He  saw  that  there  were  va- 
rious parlies  in  them,  but  still  he  hoped  that 
these  might,  by  ihe  exercise  of  a  wiso  cau- 
tion on  his  part,  be  prevented  from  becom- 
ing distinct  and  hostile  communions.  He 
also  knew  that  his  own  more  liberal  system, 
both  as  respected  the  doctrines  of  grace  and 
the  nature  of  our  Lord's  presence  in  the 
eucharist,  was  not  likely,  if  put  in  marked 
distinction  to  the  current  exposition  of  or- 
thodoxy, as  derived  from  Luther's  writings, 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  elector.  He 
therefore  refused,  in  the  most  persevering 
manner,  to  give  currency  to  any  other  form 
of  expression  thsn  those  contained  in  the 
recognized  symbds  of  the  church,  it  being 
hia  belief,  that,  if  the  ■:onlroversial  spirit 
which  had  been  the  bane  of  Lutheranism 
could  but  be  suppressed  for  a  time,  the  sym- 
bols might  afterwards  be  explicitly  inter- 
preted in  harmony  with  the  gradusl  im- 
provements to  be  expected  in  biblical  expo- 
sition. His  prudence  saved  his  principles 
from  condemnation,  and  the  churches  and 
■     fromihelossoflheirbest  teacb- 


long  as  be  lived ;  but  the  first  faint 
gleamings  of  court  favor  which  shone  upon 
his  disciples  afterwards,  betrayed  them  into 
sucb  excesses  as  at  once  and  for  ever  ruined 
them. 
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The  more  liberal  par(f  wai  immediatelj 
broken  op.  lis  leiders,  ae  stated  in  the 
opening  ofthis  paper,  were  deposed  and  im- 
prisoned. And  what  prerinusly  had  been 
(Mily  the  private  views  of  Luther  and  hin 
Biore  bigoted  admirers,  were  incorporated 
into  a  symbol — the  "  Formula  Concorditt," 
published  in  1577 — which,  burning  like  a 
firebrand  till  its  fuel  wris  exhausted,  then 
hung  aa  a  clog  upon  ilie  neck  of  orthodoxy 
tin  creeds  and  orthodoxy  fell  into  contempt 
together. 

The  moral  of  this  forcing  of  opinions  is 
not  far  to  seeh,  and  Melanclithon  appears 
to  have  discovered  the  true  principle  some 
years  before  he  died.  He  was  at  least  con- 
vinced of  the  utter  uselesaneas  of  decretal 
synods,  for  when,  in  May,  1553,  the  Elector 
Maurice  communlcalcil  (o  him  at  Torgau 
the  intentions  of  himself  and  other  princes, 
to  convene  a  conference  at  Erfurt,  in  the 
following  June,  Melnnchthon  replied,  the 
Landgrave  might  remember  how  little  the 
conferences  at  Schmalcald  and  Marburg 
had  effected  ;  that  the  princes  and  divines 
were  nov  more  widely  separated  than  they 
were  then,  and  that  therefore  some  would 
not  even  attend,  and  among  those  who  did 
attend  no  unity  would  follow.  "  Naziau- 
zen,"  he  continued,  "has  long  since  said 
that  he  had  seen  no  synod  in  his  time  which 
had  not  been  the  occasion  of  greater  divi- 
flions  than  existed  before."  In  usiiigOreg- 
ory'd  words  to  represent  his  own  conviction, 
Melanchlhon  has  given  us  the  lessons  of  hia 
own  experience,  and  it  was  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  had  to  do  with  synods  and 
their  decrees  in  almost  every  form,  and  who 
mtist  have  known  the  nature  and  eflfects  of 
ihem,  if  any  man  could  hope  (o  do  so. 

Melanchlhon  died  the  19th  of  April, 
1560,  aged  sixty-three.  We  transcribe 
from  Matthes  the  account  of  his  last  days. 
This  account,  though  less  complete  than 
Dr.  Cox'a,  is  an  interesting  pendant  to  that 
we  hare  already  given  of  his  early  life  and 
studies,  and  shows  that  he  was  the  aanne 
hard  student,  the  same  conscientious  labor- 
er, the  same  friend  of  union  to  the  last. 

'Before,  however,  the  appointed  time  ai^ 
rived  [the  time  for  a  convention  at  Bremen, 
which  ne  wna  expected  lo  attend],  Melanch- 
lhon was  called  away  from  thia  world,  which 
at  last  bad  become  a  valley  of  mourning  to 
hiio,  into  that  land  of  everlastiog  peace,  to- 
wards which  hia  bodI  had  long  looked  with 
fltronff  desire,  and  whither  all  his  older  frienda 
— LuBier,  Caspar  Bomer  (1547),  Caspar  Cru- 
ciger  (1548),  Veit  Dieti^ch  (1549),  Martin 
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Bucer  (1551),  Bernhard  Ziegler  (1553),  Geo. 
von  Anhnlt  (1553),  Jacob  Sturm  (1556),  attd 
Johann  Bngenhagen,  had  gone  before  him. 
At  the  end  of  March,  1560,  he  travelled  to 
Leipzig,  to  examine  the  alipendtnries,  ai  b« 
had  done  fhr  eaveral  years.  When  he  return- 
ed, on  the  5lh  of  April,  the  north  wind  met  hint 
HO  raw  nnd  biiter,  that  he  was  overtaken  with 
a  cold  shudderine  fit.  On  the  8lh  of  April  thik 
was  succeeded  by  a  fever,  wiih  coitgb  and 
shortnesa  of  breaui.  He  had  not  slept  during; 
any  part  of  the  night,  and  wbb  therefore  ao 
weary  and  weak  in  the  morning,  that  he  could 
scarcely  sit  upright  He  took  his  seat  at  his 
writing-table,  but  his  powera  were  quite  ex- 
hausted, so  that  he  was  obliged  to  e^  nod  lie 
upon  his  settle  from  time  to  time.  His  son-in- 
law,  the  pbyaician  Caspar  Peucer,  suspaeted 
that  he  was  again  suftering  from  the  atone, 
and  would  have  had  a  hath  got  ready  for  him ; 
but  he  said,  he  had  for  several  years  been 
weak  about  this  lime,  and  that,  besides,  Ibis 
year  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  aun  at  the 
equinox,  and  would  be  in  conjunction  of  Satora 
and  Mars  ahout  eight  o'clock.  He  wished  to 
(TO  to  his  tvash-hand  stand,  but  could  with  dif- 
liculty  reach  it.  and  aaid,  '  I  eha])  go  out  aa  ao 
expiring  candle.'  Notwitlialandtn^  this,  be 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  his  lecture- 
room,  and  read  on  dialectics.  '  Only  half  aa 
hour.'  said  he;  '1  must  read  halfan  hour,  then 
I  will  take  the  bath.'  He  was  able  to  continue 
his  lecture  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
rollowinj  day  he  was  better.  He  corrected 
several  funeral  orations  for  Doke  Philip  of 
Pomerania,  who  had  died  on  the  S4th  of  Feb- 
ruarr,  and  said  pleasantly,  '  I  have  nothing  in 
hand  now  but  funeral  matters.  This  good 
prince  was  named  Philip.  Perhaps  I  shall  be 
the  next  Philip  to  follow  him— one  from  the 
people.'  On  Mauody  Tharaday  be  received 
the  communion  once  more  at  church.  On 
Qood  Friday  he  held  his  last  festival- mcdiia- 
lion,  on  Isaiah  53.  The  following  night  he 
slept  undisturbed  ;  aqd  when  he  awoke,  it 
seemed  to  him  aeifhe  were  singing,  aa  lie  had 
done  when  a  boy  in  church,  the  words, '  I  have 
desired  to  eat  the  pasaover  with  you  before  I 
sutler.'  In  the  course  of  that  day  he  drew  up 
[he  Easter  programme,  took  it  himself  to  the 
printers,  and  looked  in  again  ader  dinner  to 
•ee  how  the  aetting  up  had  proceeded.  Thia 
was  his  last  walk  in  the  street.  The  next 
nighl  bis  fever  returned,  so  that,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  l.^lh  of  April,  he  was  agnin  ((uita 
wenk.  Notwiths[anding,  he  was  determmed 
lo  hold  bis  Easier-meditation  ;  and  was  much 
disnleaeed  when  be  learned  that  his  hearers 
hao  been  dismissed.  On  Easier  Monday,  he 
was  much  in  conversation  wilh  his  friend 
Caroerarius,  who  had  arrived  on  ihe  Saturday; 
hut  aaid  to  him, '  1  have  a  desire  to  depart,  and 
to,  bs  with  Christ.'  As  he  got  better,  Camera- 
riuB  returned  home  on  the  17th.  Exactly  at 
Ibis  lime,  however,  the  fever  returned  again ; 
he  became  weaker  and  weaker.  On  the  18th 
of  April  he  allowed  a.  travelling  bed  to  be 
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made  up  for  him  in  his  study,  Iny  down  in  it, 
and  Batd,  '  This  is  a  travelling  bed  ;  what  if  1 
almll  take  my  departure  in  ilP  *  •  *  • 
On  the  19th  hie  pulse  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  at  ei^ht  [in  the  evening]  lie  faini- 
ed.  All  the  profeasorB  came  to  liia house,  and 
bePore  it  stood  a  crowd  of  sludents  inquiring 
after  the  health  of  their  beloved  instructor 
The  superiti  ten  dent,  Paul  Eber,  M.  FrOsohel, 
and  M.  Slurlo  read  to  him  some  chiiptcrs  from 
die  Bible;  in  which  he  said  hie  neurt  was 
much  impressed  by  the  words :  '  As  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  ^vb  he  power  to  be- 
come tlie  Boni  of  Qod.'  Then  ne  prayed  a 
long  time  by  himseH)  and  once  or  iwirc  «-bb 
heard  to  lisp  (he  words,  '  That  they  all  may  be 
one  a»  wf  are.'  All  who  were  present  sunt  oil 
their  knees,  and  prayed  with  him.  Pcucer 
askJDir  him  il'he  desired  any  thing,  he  answer- 
ed,  'Nothing  bat  heaven;  let  me  rest  and 
pray.  My  end  ia  not  far  otT.'  In  the  oveoing 
at  seven  o'clock  he  fell  asleep.' — MaiUiea,  pp. 


It  is  to  be  regretled  that  all  ttie  portraits 
we  possess  of  Melanchthon,  except  those  on 
Medals,  are  from  the  dry,  itiff  hand  of  Lu- 
cas Kranaoh,  who  was  certainly  unable  tc 
lend  a  grace  where  it  was  wanting,  even  if 
lie  could  (of  which,  however,  we  know 
no  proof),  commit  to  his  canvass  those 
which  were  presented  to  him.  There 
indeed,  a  drawing  by  Hans  Holbein,  in  I 
Queen's  collection  at  Windsor,  upon  whi 
Uelanchlhon's  name  is  inscribed,  and  which 
IiaB  been  re-en grared  in  Germany  as  s 
youthful  portrait  of  the  Reformer.  It  \t 
nnderslood  to  have  been  in  Holbein's  port- 
folio when  he  came  to  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIH.,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  at  Erasmus's  suggestion.  We 
are  convinced,  however,  that  the  tradition 
respecting  it  is  not  authentic.  We  wish, 
indeed,  it  were,  for  there  is  much  more  life 
and  grace,  Bs  w6ll  as  better  drawing,  in  it, 
than  in  the  best  of  Kranach's.  Yet  even 
Kranach  was  not  able  to  miss  entirely  the 
flweetnesa  that  played  about  Melanchthon's 
mouth — (our  readers  will  find  it  in  the  en- 
graving lately  made  by  Moller,rrocn  perhaps 
bis  best  picture) — and  it  was  clearly  all  but 
impossible  to  overlook  the  ample,  towering 
forehead,  which  is  so  much  in  harmony 
with  our  reformer's  clear,  expanded  Intel 
lect.  Melanchthon's  eyes  are  said  to  havi 
been  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  lustre, 
and  penetration.  Judging  front  his  por- 
traits, he  sometimes  wore  his  beard,  some- 
times shaved  himself  close,  and  not  unfre- 
(juentl^,  like  Richard  Baxter,  possessed  his 
chin  ID  that  intermediate  state,  which,  in 
an  age  when  beards  are  not  usually  worn, 
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conveys  the  unpleasiog  idea  of  negligence. 

"'     stature  was  small   and  slight,  but  he 

well  proportioned,  though  in  his  youib 

he  had  an  aivkward  motion  of  one  shouider 

when  he  walked,  which  Staphylus  and  Sar- 

rius  are  said  to  have  been  foolish  enougb 

imitate.     When   he  spoke,  his  manner 

3   very    animated,   and    he   gesticulated 

freely  with  his  hands.     In  adrancing  years 

suffered  greatly  in  his  health,  rtom  ia- 

s&nl  occupation  and   frequent  want  of 

sleep.     To  this    was  added  severe  bodily 

sufferinga   sometimes    from   the  stoue,  all 

which  produced  at   length  a  considerable 

alteration  in  his  appearance. 

public  character  we  have  already 
partially  oihibiled.  His  private  one  was 
every  way  worthy  of  it.  It  was  his  practice, 
notwithslsnding  his  continual  occupation, 
to  attend  as  he  had  opportunity,  the  lec- 
of  the  youager  teachers,  that  by  his 
presence  he  might  give  them  consequence 
in  the  eyes  of  the  students.  He  was  emi- 
nently charitable  to  the  poor,  and  generous 
to  his  friends.  Indeed  he  too  frequently 
gave  when  he  would  have  done  better  to 
nave  refused ;  and  his  kindness  in  assisting 
on  all  occasions,  even  those  who  had  na 
claim  upon  him,  was  excessive.*  At  table 
he  was  very  sociable,  would  cheerfully  re* 
late  what,  in  his  extensive  intercourse  with 
men  of  all  ranks,  he  had  seen  and  beard  of 
a  nature  calculated  either  to  please  or  in-; 
struct,  nnd  had  no  objection  to  temper  dig- 
nity with  mirlb.  He  was  accustomed  (o 
quote  Plautus's  saying,  '  Homo  homini 
igaolus  lupus  est,'  and  to  call  those  who 
always  sat  in  society  with  their  moutba 
shut,  and  their  eyes  iixed  upon  the  persoa 
who  might  be  speaking,  insidtatores.  He 
said  it  was  inhumanity  and  barbarism,  and 
that  sape  tacens  ocUi  'semina  vuUus  habtl. 
At  the  eame  time,  he  neither  indulged  la 
unseemly  ridicule  himself,  nor  suffered  it 
in  others.  He  betrayed  no  secrets.  He 
abstained  from  exaggerations.  Vulgarity 
iif  every  form  was  hateful  to  him ;  but  espe- 
cially in  that  most  odious  of  its  many  forma, 
indecent  allusion.  He  willingly  conversed 
with  none  who  were  not,  like  himself^ 
urbane  and  chaste. 

*  His  )*tl»ni  ind  Camsrarius'i  memotn  fomisli 
many  illuilralions  of  ibil.  Ha  wai  eonltnosily 
wriung  pr»f&oes  br  his  frienda,  or  litters  of  ■■• 
CO  mm  en  Sail  on  for  BtudBntE,  or  tlieMi  or  acadetni- 
cst  discoumoa  fur  profeisors.  Accordipg  lo  Cain»- 
rannn,  Ihs  latter  warts  delivered,  word  for  Word, 
aa  written  by  Melaochihnn,  ■  atqe  vise  sunt  ebarta 
cum  huinidia  adhuc  liicrls  reliqun  afferri  ils,  qai 
jam  proDunliare  eompoaiu  »b  eo  prloraoopMeot.' 
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He  was  a  {sithrul  Triend.  Or  tbis  no 
better  proof  is  neoded  than  the  onmbeT  or 
faithfu)  friends  nhnm  he  poasesaed.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  defend  him  from  the  charge 
that  haa  been  made  agaiDst  him  of  speaking 
what  he  did  not  feel  respecting  Luther  in 
bis  funeral  oration.  That  he  loved  Luther 
ardently  (here  can  be  no  doubt;  aa  little 
can  there  be  that  Luther,  in  hia  later  jears, 
freqoeotlj  woaniled  him,  and  that  be  aeeplf 
felt  it  He  said  as  much,  both  before  and 
ittBi  Luther's  death.  But  his  doing  so 
proves  his  honest/  in  what  he  elsewhere 
Bud,  unless  it  should  be  thought  impossible 
(hat  love  should  continue  where  any  offence 
has  been  receive<t.  Melanchthon  waa  not 
ODe  in  whom  the  impression  made  by  innu- 
merable benefits  received  from  Luther, 
during  the  confidential  intercourse  of  years. 
Mold  be  obliterated  b;  the  clouds  which, 
ID  the  later  yeara  of  Luther's  life,  passed 
over  the  horizon  of  their  friendship.  He 
oould  state  the  truth  when  circumstances 
seemed  to  call  for  it,  but  he  loved  his  friend 
no  less.  His  conduct  to  the  widow  and 
children  of  Luther,  during  the  trials  which 
BDcceeded  the  battle  of  HQhlberg,  disaima 
tbis  scandal  of  its  sting. 

As  little  is  it  necessary  to  defend  him 
from  the  charge  of  being  unfaithful  to  John 
Frederick.  We  remember  indeed  the  time 
when  we  did  think  him  unfaithful.  But  a 
dearer  insight  into  John  Frederick's  char- 
acter showed  us  thai  Melnnchthon  could 
have  done  no  good  by  ftillowing  him  to 
Weimar  or  Jena.  He  could  not,  we  are 
persuaded,  have  entered  his  service  alter 
the  temporary  dissolution  of  the  Wittem- 
berg  university,  without  sacriRcing  every 
prospect  of  usefulness  as  a  public  man. 

But  the  amiable. and  friendly  character 
of  Helauchthon  is  not  attested  only  by  the 
nambers  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  fail 
intimately.  His  correspondence  with  Grai 
mer,  Calvin,  and  others  whom  he  did  not 
personally  know,  or  knew  but  imperfectyr, 
evinces  the  same  thing.  And  it  is  still 
more  fully  displayed  in  his  correspondence 
with  some  who  had  deeply  injured  him. 
Of  this  his  letters  to  Flacius  Illyricus,  one 
of  which  we  have  quoted,  are  a  striking 
example.  Nothing  is  more  evident  on  the 
face  of  his  extensive  correspondence,  than 
that  it  was  his  fixed  determination,  aa  much 
as  possible,  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men  ; 
and  that  the  reciprocation  of  the  offices  oi 
friendship  waa  one  of  the  principal  enjoy- 
ments of  bis  life. 


[Mat, 

Still  he  foand  hia  sweetest  recreation  and 
entertainment  in  his  family  circle,  and  it  waa 
here  that  all  the  depth,  intimacy,  and  childlike 
innocence  of  his  pure  religious  feelinf;  unfolded 
themselves.  Here,  as  he  himself  said,  was  the 
liitle  cboToh,  in  which  his  aoul  was  habitually 
raised  to  heaven,  and  Glled  with  unbounded 
joy.    Here  were  the  beloved  souls,  whom,  it 


He  often  sat  by  the  cradle  of  hia  daughters,  or 
frranddaughters,  almost  all  of  whom  were 
brought  up  in  his  house,  with  a  book  in  one 
hand,  and  the  other  holding  the  cradle-tirap. 
He  himseir  related  of  his  Anna,  that  she  once 
came  lo  him,  and  wiped  his  (ears  with  her  little 
apron,  and  how  much  this  proof  ofher  sympOi- 
thy  went  to  his  heart.  She  was  his  eldest 
child,  and  waa  on  (his  account,  Iboug^h  still 
more  on  account  of  her  gf^ntle,  quiet  character, 
especially  beloved  by  him.  *  *  *  Besides 
these  children  and  grandchildren,  there  should 
also  be  reckoned,  as  belonging  to  Melaneh- 
thon's  family,  his  old  servant  Johoj  a  native  of 
Soabia,  who  lived  thirty-faar  years  in  his 
house,  acted  as  his  house-steward,  instructed 
his  ohildren,  and  fiirough  his  honesty  and 
falthliilnesB,  was  of  great,  not  to  say  indispen; 
sable,  value  to  htm.  Melanchihan  reposed  in 
him  the  most  unreserved  confidence,  corres- 
ponded with  him,  when  oa  a  journey,  in  Latin, 
I  set  creat  store  by  his  jodgmeat  on  rali- 
uB  subjects.  In  the  programme,  in  which 
announced  his  death,  Melanchthon  mads 
the  most  aSectionate  allusion  to  his  character 
and  services.  Where  servanla  are  of  this  class, 
and  are  eo  beloved,  a  house  may  rertainly  be 
regarded  as  an  ecclmioia  Dei.' — Matlhei,  366, 


Melanchlbon'a  religious  character  may 
be  well  enough  inferred  from  what  we  have 
already  written.  The  gospel  of  aalvation 
by  the  grace  of  Qod,  through  faith  in  the 
atoning  sacriiice  of  Jesus  Chcist, — the  goa- 
pel  of  the  New  Testament,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  object  of  his  most  incessant 
anxiety  in  life,  and  in  death  it  waa  hisali- 
sufBcient  consolation,  If  his  faith  respect- 
ing this  heavenly  treasure  appeared  leas 
firm  than  Luther's,  let  us  remember  that 
there  was  no  deficiency  aa  respects  tha 
power  of  the  Gospel,  but  only  l-st  ibe 
knowledge  of  it  should  again  be  t"~t  for  a 
season.  Yet  he  doubted  not  at  all  that  it 
was  the  cause  of  God,  and  that  as  such  it 
was  secure  in  truth  and  steadfastness.  One 
of  his  most  favorite  passages,  and  which  be 
was  accustomed  to  write  in  the  albums  of 
his  friends,  was  Isa.  lis.  21.  A  leaf  bear- 
ing this  verse,  written  with  his  own  hand 
in  Luther's  private  copy  of  the  Bible,  may 
stilt  be  seen,  with  other  similar  memorials 
of  Lather,  Bugenhagen,  Craoiger,  Jooas, 
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andAgslho,  in  Lulher'a  cell  at  Erfurt  He 
feared  not  for  the  gospel,  but  for  his  conn' 
trjDien,  lest,  afler  that  the;  had  heard  it  in 
truth,  they  should  agsiu  lose  it,  either  under 
the  corrupt  gloases  of  tradiiioo,  or  the  hor- 
rors of  war  ajid  peraecation.  His  desire 
for  peace  and  unity,  was,  as  his  last  mo- 
ments show,  not.merejj  a  constitutional 
feeling,  but  a  conscientious  principle.*  Hie 
lore  of  traih  was  ardent  and  nnquencha- 
ble :  many  of  his  greatest  trials  sprung 
ftomiiis  determinatioQ  not  to  call  an;  man 
maiter,  or  to  drink  from  the  narrow  cisterns 
of  systematic  theology,  while  he  had  access 
to  the  full  clear  fountains  of  the  living 
word.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer.  If  he 
did  not  blaze  like  the  phisnix,  he  soared 
with  the  lark,  for  he  rose  very  early,  and 
opened  every  morning  with  devotioa.  Nor 
did  hia  own  private  resources  ever  cause 
bim  to  undervalue  the  public  means  of 
grace.  He  kpew  that  those  who  took  moat 
with  Ihera  to  the  house  of  God,  broagfat 
moK  awtiy;  and  coming  once  in  his  peru- 
eal  of  the  Psalms,  to  Paalm  zxrii.  4,  5, 
'  One  thing  have  I  desired,*  &c.,  he  was 
heard  to  aay, '  Ah !  Lord,  let  me  ever  dwell 
where  thou  hast  a  little  church.'  When 
hia  daughter's  removal  to  KOnigsberg  with 
her  huaband  Sabinas  was  spoken  of,  this 
was  a  principal  consideration  with  him;  '  in 
Konigsberg,  it  is  well :  there  the  bouse  of 
God  is  frequented,  ss  U  is  here.'  For  he 
flaw  nothing  praiseworthy  in  the  pretensions 
of  those  who  undervalue  social  worship, 
bat  declared, '  My  nature  is  most  alien  to 
that  Cyclc4>Eaii  life  which  despises  order, 
lad  turns  with  disgust  from  customs'  be- 
canse  they    are  such,  as   if  they  were  a 

But  it  is  Melanchthon's  special  and  pe- 
coliar  praise  that  fas  was  the  first  who 
^enly  enlisted  the  revived  lileralnre  and 
Boience  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  ser- 
TJce  of  the  reforraatton.      Whatever  the 

*  Hs  wig  Indeed,  M  might  b«  inferred  fraiD 
bis  unwearied  aalivity,  nalunll j  very  ■jecaplible 
Caiaerariui  said  of  him, '  Humer,  quern  flsva  bitia 
nomine  ■pj>e]lBnt,  thoadaDlror  maieriani  pnebe- 
bat  aSectioaibui  aninii  vehementioribu*.'  When 
we  eoniidar  this,  hi*  aelf-poiteision  and  patience 
amldit  the  unrelenling  peneculim*  he  endured 
ire  Teal]]'  extraordinary.  Few  meD,  even  in  our 
own  time — to  lay  no  itreM  on  the  ruder  babiti  of 
tbe  liltesnih  century — would  have  mainlaioed 
Mcb  perfect  Hlf-commaad  ai  he  did  for  a  long 
Goune  of  jears.  He  not  only  aioided,  in  bit 
coDlrovenial  wriiiogt,  the  uie  nf  psuionate  and 

Erovobiug  eipreamoni,  but  eanliuned  lo  lb«  lait 
k  eSbru  to  conciliate  hi      '  '       ' 

pcBM  to  ths  chnreb. 


Lntherans  possessed  of  either  was  prinei- 
pally  the  fruit  of  his  exertions.  He,  too, 
though  not  the  originator  of  their  theology, 
(in  which  respect  even  Luther  must,  to 
some  extent,  resign  the  palm  to  Augustine,) 
was  its  first  scientific  expositor.  Hia  claims 
npon  the  gratitude  of  Protestants  on  these 
accounts  are  entitled  to  a  passing  notice. 

In  his  lectures  on  the  aticient  cUssios, 
he  laid  great  stress  upon  their  value  as  a 
mean  of  intellectual  discipline.  '  S<Bpe 
enim  monui,'  he  says,  '  its  institnendum 
esse  animum,  ut  duaahasvirtutes, leiniftaHi 
juditandi  de  rebus  humania  et  faritUatam 
dieatdi  meminerit  aibi  omnibus  nervis  pa- 
raiidas  ease.  El  ad  hoc  tanqaam  ad  [sco- 
pum  oporlet  referre  vigilias,  lucubrationes, 
denique  studia  omnia.  Nam  qui  aut  uon 
formarunt  judicium  Uteris,  ut  intelligant 
rerum  ac  morum  discrimina,  qusque  in  b<^ 
nis,  queque  in  malis  duceDJi  sint,  aut  non 
possunt  ea,  que  senliuni,  perspicuo  sermt^ 
ne  docere,  hi  mihi  prnier  corporis  speciem 
nihil  humani  habere  videntur.* 

We  have  before  adverted  to  the  various 
publications  b;  which  Melanchthon  strove 
to  advance  the  cause  of  education.  New 
editions  of  the  classics,  grammars,  glossa- 
ries, chronicles,  treatises  on  rhetorio,  logic, 
ethics,  politics,  and  the  elements  of  physi- 
cal ar.ience  attest  his  unwearied  pains.  In 
moral  and  iotelleclual  philosophy,  he  was  at 
first  an  eclectic,  hut  afterwards  attached 
himself  decidedly,  though  not  blindly,  to 
the  school  of  Aristotle,  the  study  of  whose 
works  he  recommended  to  precede  those  of 
Ptato.  In  physics!  science,  he  was  not  very 
suceeaafal.  Our  extract  relating  to  his  last 
hours  shows  that  he  was  a  believer  in  tbe 
current  astrology.  In  this  respect,  he  was 
behind  Luther.  Yet  some  even  of  his 
physical  writings — his  Commentarios  de 
Anima,  and  Initia  Doctrinal  Physics,  far 
instance,  evince  great  aeoteness  and  learn* 
ing.  With  all  his  deGciencies,  it  should  be 
remembefed,  that  he  was  the  first  man  who 
made  it  his  business  to  unfold  the  intimate 
connexion  between  philosophy  and  practical 
life,  and  to  exemplify  the  true  harmony  of 
science  and  religion. 

Bnt  his  theologicRl  labors  constitute  hii 
frreatest  claim  to  the  regard  of  posterity. 
To  enumerate  them  all  is  neither  necessary 
nor  passible.  He  aasisied  in  the  construe- 
lion  and  diffusion  of  the  evangelical  theol- 
ogy, not  only  by  hia  academical  lectures, 
but  his  commentaries,  and  other  theological 
writings.  He  ilso,  as  is  well  known,  aided 
Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible ;  and 
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■o  necessary  wu  this  Kid,  that  Luther  ex- 
cused the  delay  which  occurred  in  the 
translation  of  liie  prophetical  books  of  the 
Old  TeslameDt  by  stating  as  its  cause,  that 
the  Elector  had  taken  Helanchihqn  with 
him  to  Spires.  Melanchthon's  own  theolo- 
gical works  ate  exceedingly  numerous. 
Soma  of  them  were  of  local  and  temporary 
interest,  and  hare  not  been  collected  with 
the  rest.  A  large  number  of  them  are  ex- 
egetioal.  Hia  method  of  exposition  majr 
be  called  the  gratnmatioo-dislectic.  He 
used  to  say  that  a  good  theologian  and  true 
interpreter  of  God'a  word,  must  be  first  a 
grau^mariau,  then  a  dialeoticiBo,  thirdly,  a 
witness.  He  did  not  dwell  much  on  ex- 
planations of  single  words,  but  cacefully 
oompared  the  older  versions  with  the  origi- 
nal, and  took  great  pains  to  illustrate  the 
New  Testament  Hebraism.  When  the 
text  was  argiimentatire — one  of  Paul's  epis- 
tles, for  instance — he  iaveatigRted  the  rhe- 
torical disposition  and  scope  of  it  with  mi- 
nute attention.  Of  his  Loci  Commuues, 
the  Confesaion  of  Augsburg,  and  Apology 
for  it,  it  is  less  necessary  to  speak.  These 
works,  notwithstanding  the  calumny  which 
was, heaped  upon  their  author  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  are  to  LuLheranisro 
what  Cajrin'slnslitutea  are  to  the  Reform- 
ed conioiunion.  Like  Calvin's  work,  the 
Loci  Communes  was  considerably  enlarged 
aAer  the  first  edition ;  and  the  development 
of  OUT  reformer's  theological  system  is  very 
conspicuous  in  the  additinns  which  he 
^ade  to  it.  He  is  spoken  of  occasionally, 
by  those  who  wish  to  have  it  so,  as  if  he 
had  accommodated  his  theological  system 
lo  the  variations  of  his  philosophy.  "There 
is  DO  doubt  that  in  this  respect  he  admitted, 
as  every  thoughtful  student  roust  do,  such 
model  explsnations  aa  philosophy  supplies 
on  points  which  enter  her  domain.  Some 
of  these  must,  it  b  very  certain,  have  i 
ed  with  the  progress  of  his  studies.  He 
also,  it  is  true,  speculated  somewhat  crude- 
ly, as  many  since  have  done,  upon  the 
mode  of  the  Divine  exiaience,  the  geima- 
tioD  of.  the  Son,  and  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit.  But  he  never  conceded  to  philoso- 
phy the  regulation  of  his  religious  belief. 
Ufl  was  a  supernaturalist  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term,  from  the  lime  ho  penned  the 
first  draught  of  his  Loci  Com munea  till  his 
dying  day. 

Helanchthon's  writings  are  of  great  db- 
tbelic  merit.  Erasmus  commended  them 
B«  possessing,  along  with  their  remarkable 
erudition  and  rare  eloquenu, '  such  grace 
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quam  genio  ano  debet  poluis  quam  i^^ 
D, — that  while  he  was  exceedingly  agree- 
able 80  all  candid  readers,  there  was  ttot, 
smong  his  enemies,  one  whom  be 
greatly  displeased.'  Equally  honorable  and 
haracteristic  of  both  is  Luther's  praise  of 
them.  '  I  had  rather,'  said  he, '  see  Philip's 
books  than  my  own,  whether  Latin  or.  Ger- 
man, exposed  for  sale.  I  have  been  sent 
into  the  werld  to  contend  with  devils;  my 
books,  therefore,  are  too  stormy  and  war- 
like. I  must  grub  up  stumps,  thorns,  &-e. 
But  Hasler  Philip  does  his  work 
tastefully  and  without  fuss,  builds  and 
plants,  sows  and  waters  agreeably,  accord- 
'  ig  to  the  gilts  which  God  has  so  richly  b»- 
stowed  upon  him.' 

We  are  not  able  to  speak  as  we  could 
wish  of  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Both  are  rationalist  in  principle; 
and  this  element  appears  in  remarks  derog- 
atory nut  only  to  ihe  authority  of  Scripture, 
but  to  the  characler  and  explicit  olainn  of 
our  Lord.  Where  rationalism  does  not  in- 
trude, both  of  them  indeed,  and  that  of 
Matthes  in  particular,  may  be  read  with  m- 
terest.  Both  authors  have  used  the  Corpus 
Reformatorum,  as  far  as  it  had  proceeded 
when  they  were  written;  that  is,  lo  tbe 
roluroes  published  in  1836  and  1630.  Tho 
work  of  Matthes,  though  by  no  means  dia- 
tinguished  for  tbe  excellence  of  its  narra- 
tive, is  much  more  readable  than  Galle's, 
the  style  of  which  is  slovenly  and  inacciH 
rate.  But  both  betray  great  ne^igence  in 
(riher  respects.  In  Galle's,  some  material 
errors,  acknowledged  in  the  preface  lo  the 
first'  edition,  are  repeated  verbatim  in  the 
second.  M«ithes  has  given  a  page  of  errata, 
for  which  he  craves  excuse  on  account  of 
his  distance  from  the  press.  We  could 
supply  him  with  a  list,  which  would,  prob^ 
bly,  fill  twenty  auch  pagea.  We  are  totk 
to  say  so  much  io  disparagement  of  work* 
which  noceswily  contain  ratich  osefiil  ii^ 
formation. 
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THATELLIHG     LETTKRS    WBnTEN    ON 
THE   ROAD. 


A  RBTRBAT   AT 

Tbb  first  impresiions  of  such  a  pUce  as 
thia,  can  hardly  fail,  I  should  imagine,  to 
be  mournful  nnd  disappointing.  It  requires 
a  little  time  and  use  to  overcome  the  feeling 
of  depression  conteqacnt,  at  first,  on  so 
much  roin  and  neglect.  Novelty,  pleasant 
to  niost  people,  is  particularly  delightful,  I 
think,  to  me ;  and  I  am  not  easily  dippirited 
when  I  have  the  means  of  pursuing  my  own 
ftocies  and  occupations;  and  I  believe  1 
bave  some  natural  aptitude  for  accommo- 
dating myself  to  circumstances.  But,  as 
yet,  1  stroll  about  here  in  all  the  qaeer  holes 
and  camera  of  the  neighborhood,  in  a  per- 
^ual  state  of  forlorn  surprise;  and  re- 
tnrning  to  my  villa  ;  the  Villa  fiagnerello ; 
(it  sounds  romantic,  but  Signer  Bagnerello 
is  a  butcher  bard  by,)  have  sufficient  occu- 
pation in  pondering  over  my  new  eiperi- 
eoces  and  comparing  them,  very  much  to 
Biy  own  amusement,  with  my  expectations, 
anlil  I  wander  out  again. 

The  Villa  Bagnerello,  or  the  Pink  Jail : 
which,  vanity  apart,  is  a  far  more  expressive 
name  for  ihe  mansion  :  is  in  one  of  the  most 
splendid  situations  imaginable.  The  noble 
bay  of  Genoa,  with  the  deep  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, lie  stretched  out  near  at  hand; 
monstrous  old  desolate  houses  and  palaces 
are  doited  all  about;  lofty  hills,  with  their 
tops  often  hidden  in  the  clouds  ;  and  with 
strong  forts  perched  high  up  on  their  crag- 
gy sides,  are  close  upon  the  led;  and  in 
front,  stretching  from  the  walls  of  the  house, 
down  to  a  ruined  chnrcb  which  stands  upon 
the  bold  and  picturesque  rocks  on  the  sea- 
shore, are  green  vineyards,  where  yOu  may 
wander  all  day  long  in  partial  shade,  through 
interminaUe  vistas  of  grapes,  trained  on  a 
rough  tiellts  wotk  across  the  narrow  paths. 

This  sequestered  spot  is  approached  by 
lanes  so  very  narrow,  that  when  vro  arrived 
at  the  Custom  faotiee,  we  found  the  people 
here  had  tak^  the  ineasttre  of  the  narrowest 
among  them,  and  were  waiting  to  apply  it 
to  the  carriage ;  which  ceremony  was 
gravely  performed  in  the  street,  while  we 
all  stood  by,  in  breathless  suspense.  It  was 
found  to  be  a  very  tight  fit,  but  just  a'  poa- 
sibility  and  no  more — as  I  am  reminded 
every  day,  by  the  sight  of  various  large 
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holes  which  it  punched  in  the  walls  on 
either  side  as  it  came  along.  We  are  more 
fortunate,  I  am  told,  thnu  an  old  lady  who 
took  a  house  in  these  parts  not  long  ago, 
and  stuck  fast  in  Acr  carriage  in  a  lane, 
and  as  it  was  impossible  to  open  one  of  the 
doors,  she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  in- 
dignity of  being  hauled  through  one  of  the 
little  ^ont  windows  like  a  harleqnia. 

Well  I  when  you  have  got  through  these 
narrow  lanes,  you  come  to  an  archway,  im- 
perfectly stopped  up  by  a  rusty  old  gate — ■ 
my  gate.  The  rusty  old  gate  has  a  bell  to 
correspond,  which  you  ring,  as  long  as  you 
like,  snd  which  nobody  answers,  aa  it  has  - 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  house. 
But  there  is  a  rusty  old  knocker,  too, — 
very  loose,  so  that  it  slides  round  when  yon 
touch  it— and  if  you  learn  the  trick  of  it, 
and  knock  long  enough,  somebody  comes. 
The  brave  courier  comes,  and  gives  you 
admittance.  You  walk  into  a  seedy  little 
garden,  all  wild  and  weedy,  Irom  which  the 
vineyard  opens ;  cross  it,  eater  a  square  hall 
like  a  cellar,  walk  up  a  cracked  marble 
staircase,  and  pass  into  a  most  enormous 
room,  with  a  vaulted  roof  and  whitewashed 
walls,  not  unlike  a  great  methodiat  chapel. 
This  ia  the  sala.  It  has  five  windows  and 
five  doors,  and  Is  decorated  with  pictures 
which  would  gladden  the  heart  of  one  of 
those  picture-cleaners  in  London,  who  hang 
up  aa  a  sign  a  picture  divided,  like  death 
and  the  lady,  at  the  (op  of  the  old  ballad; 
which  always  leaves  you  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty whether  the  ingenious  professor 
has  cleaned  one  half  or  dirtied  the  other. 
Tbe  furniture  of  this  sala  is  a  sort  of  red 
brocade.  All  the  chairs  are  immovable, 
and  the  sofa  weighs  several  tons. 

On  the  same  floor,  and  opening  out  of 

is  same  chamber,  are  dining-room,  draw- 
ing-room, and  divers  bed-rooms ;  each  with 
a  multitude  of  doors  and  windows  in  it.  Up 
stairs  are  divers  other  gaunt  chambers,  and 
a  kitchen ;  and  down  stairs  is  another  kitch- 
en, which,  with  all  sorts  of  strange  contri- 
vances for  burning  cbarcoal,  looks  like  an 
alchemical  laboratory.  There  are  also  some 
half  dozen  small  sitting-rooms,  where  the 
servants  in  this  hot  July  may  escape  from 
the  heat  of  the  fire  ;  and  where  the  brave 
courier  playx  all  sorts  of  musical  instru- 
ments of  his  own  manufacture,  all  the  eve- 
ning long.  A  mighty,  old,  wanderii^, 
fhostly,  echoing,  grim  house,  it  is,  as  ever 
beheld  or  thought  of. 

There  is  a  little  vine-covered  terrace, 
opening  from  ttw  drawing-room;  and  under 
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this  terrae«,  and  foriniag  ooe  aiile  of  the 
lillle  garden,  is  what  uapd  to  b«  the  stable. 
It  ia  now  a  cow  house,  and  has  three  cows 
ia  it,  so  that  we  get  oew  milk  by  (he  buck- 
et full.  There  ia  no  pasturage  near,  and 
tbey  never  go  out,  but  are  constantly  tying 
down  and  surfeiling  theoiselvea  with  vine- 
leaves-7f  erfect  Italian  cows — enjoying  the 
doletfear'  niente  all  the  daylong.  They  are 
presided  of  er,  and  slept  with  by  an  olil  man 
Daroed  Antonio,  and  his  son,  two  burnt-sien- 
na natives,  wilh  naked  legs  and  feet,  and  who 
wear  each  a  shirt,  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  a 
red  aasb,  with  a  relic,  or  some  sacred  charm, 
like  a  bon-bon  off  a  twelfth-cake,  hanging 
round  the  neck.  The  old  man  ia  very  anx- 
ious to  convert  me  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  exhorts  me  frequently.  We  sit  upon  a 
alone  by  the  door  soraeiimes  in  the  evening, 
like  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday  reversed  j 
and  he  generally  relates,  towards  my  con- 
version,  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
Saint  Peter — chiefly,  I  believe,  from  the 
unspeakable  delight  be  has  in  his  imitation 
of  the  cock. 

The  view,  as  I  have  said,  is  charming, 
but  in  the  day  you  must  keep  the  lattice- 
blinds  close  shut,  or  the  sun  would  drive 
you  mad  ;  and  when  the  sun  goes  down  you 
must  shut  up  all  the  windows,  or  the  mos- 
quitoes would  tempt  you  to  commit  suicide. 
So  at  this  time  of  the  year  you  don't  aee 
much  of  the  preepect  within  doora.  As  for 
the  Sies,  you  don't  miad  them — nor  the 
fleas,  whose  size  is  prodigious,  and  whose 
name  ia  legion,  and  who  populate  the 
coach  house  to  that  extent  that  I  daily  ex- 
pect to  see  the  carriage  going  off  bodily, 
drawn  by  myriads  of  industrious  fleas  in 
harness.  The  rats  are  kept  away  quite 
comfortably,  by  scores  of  lean  cats  who 
roam  about  the  garden  for  that  purpose. 
The  lizards,  of  course,  nobody  cares  for; 
they  play  in  the  sun  and  don't  bite.  The 
little  scorpions  are  merely  curious.  The 
beetles  are  rather  late,  and  have  not  ap- 
peared yet.  The  frogs  are  company.  There 
IS  a  preserve  of  them  in  the  grounds  of  the 
next  villa;  and  after  nigbt-fall  one  would 
think  that  scores  upon  scores  of  women  in 
pattens  were  going  up  and  down  a  vet 
atone  pavement  without  a  moment'a  cessa- 
tion.    That  is  exactly  the  noise  they  make. 

The  narrow  lanes  have  great  villas  open- 
ing into  them,  whose  walls  (outside  walla,  I 
mean)  are  profusely  painted  witbdlaortaof 
subjects — grim  and  iuAj.  But  time  and  the 
sea^ir  have  nearly  obliterated  them ;  and 
they  look  like  the  entrance  to  Vauxhali  Qar- 
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dens  on  a  gunny  day.  The  coOTt-yards  of 
these  houses  are  overgrown  with  grasa  and 
weeds ;  all  sorts  of  hideous  patches  cover  the 
bases  of  the  statues,  as  if  they  were  eiBicted 
with  a  cutaneous  disorder ;  the  outer  gates 
ate  rusty,  and  the  iron  bars  outside  tha 
lower  windows  are  all  tumbling  down.  Fire- 
wood is  kept  in  halls  where  costly  treasures 
might  be  heaped  up,  mountains  high;  wa- 
ter-falls are  dry  and  choked  ;  foim tains,  too 
dull  to  play  and  too  lazy  to  work,  have  just 
enough  recollectionof  their  identity,  in  their 
sleep,  to  make  the  neighborhood  damp;  and 
the  sirocco  wind  has  been  blowing  over  all 
these  things  these  two  days,  tike  a  gigantic 
oveo  out  for  a  holiday. 

Last  Friday  was  a  Festa-day,  in  honor  of 
the  Virgin'*  mother,  and  the  young  men 
of  the  neighborhood,  having  worn  green 
wreaths  of  the  vine,  in  some  procession  or 
other,  bathed  in  them,  by  scores.  It  looked 
very  odd  and  pretty.  Though  I  am  bound 
to  confess  (not  knowing  of  the  festa  at  that 
time),  that  I  thought,  and  waa  quite  satis- 
fied, they  wore  them  as  horses  do—to  keep 
the  flies  off. 

Yesterday  was  another  Festa-day,  in  hon- 
or of  St.  Nazarro,  I  believe.  One  of  the 
Albaro  young  men  brought  two  large  bou- 
quets soon  after  breakfast,  and  coming  up- 
stairs, into  that  great  sola,  presented  them 
himself.  This  was  a  polite  way  of  begging 
for  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of 
some  music  in  the  saint's  honor,  so  we  gave 
him  whatever  it  may  have  been,  and  fail 
messenger  departed ;  well  satisfied.  Atsiz 
o'clock  in  the  evening  we  went  to  the 
church — close  at  hand — a  very  gaudy  place, 
hung  all  over  with  festoons  and  bright  dra- 
peries, and  filled  from  the  altar  to  the  main 
door  with  women,  all  seated.  They  wear 
no  bonneta  here,  simply  a  long  white  *eil — 
the  "raezzero" — which  is  very  graceful 
and  stately;  and  it  waa  the  most  gauzy, 
ethereal-looking  audience  I  ever  aaw.  There 
were  some  men  :  not  very  many  ;  and  a  few 
of  these  were  kneeling  about  the  aisles, 
while  every  body  else  tumbled  over  them. 
Innumerable  tapers  were  burning  in  the 
church  ;  the  bits  of  silver  and  tin  about  the 
saints  (especially  in  the  Virgin's  necklace) 
sparkled  brilliantly ;  the  priesta  were  seated 
about  the  chief  altar;  the  organ  played  away, 
fortissimo,  and  a  full  band  did  the  like; 
while  a  conductor,  in  a  little  gallery  oppo- 
site to  the  band,  hammered  away  on  the 
desk  before  him  with  a  scroll ;  and  a  tenor, 
without  any  voice,  sang.  The  band  played 
oBe  way,  the  organ  played  another,  tlw 
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mnger  vent  a  (bird,  and  tbe  nnfortutiaie 
conductor  banged  and  banged,  and  flour- 
ished his  scroll  on  some  principle  of  hie 
own :  apparenily  welt  salisHed  wHh  ihc 
nbole  performance.  I  never  did  bear  such 
a  discordant  din.     The  beat  was  intense  alt 

The  men  in  red  caps,  and  with  loose  coats 
hanging  on  ihcir  shoulders  (they  nerer  put 
them  on),  were  playiog  bonis,  and  buying 
sweetmeats  Immediately  outside  the  church ; 
and  when  half-a-dozen  of  them  finished  a 
game,  they  came  into  the  aisle,  crossed 
tbemseUes  with  the  holy  water,  kneil  on 
one  knee  for  an  instant,  and  walked  off 
again  lo  play  another  game  at  bonis. 

Hard  by  here,  there  is  a  large  palazzo, 
formerly  belonging  to  some  member  of  the 
Brignole  family,  but  just  now  hired  by  a 
school  of  Jesuits  for  their  summer  quarters. 
I  walked  into  its  dismantled  precincts  tlie 
other  evening  about  sunset,  and  couldn't 
help  pacing  up  and  down  for  a  little  time, 
drowsily  taking  in  the  aspect  of  the  place, 
which  is  repeated  hereabomsin  all  directions. 

I  loitered  to  and  fro,  under  a  colonnade, 
forming  two  sides  of  a  weedy,  grass-grown 
court-yard,  whereof  the  house  formed  a 
third  side,  and  a  low  terrace- walk,  oTerlook- 
ing  the  garden,  and  the  neighboring  hills, 
the  fourth,  I  don't  believe  there  was  an 
Bncracked  stone  in  the  whole  pavement. 
In  the  centre  was  s  melancholy  statue,  so 
piebald  in  its  decay,  that  it  looked  exactly 
as  ir  it  had  been  covered  with  sticking- 
plaster,  and  afterwards  powdered.  The 
stables,  coach-houses,  offices,  were  all 
empty,  all  ruinous,  all  utterly  deserted. 
Doors  had  lost  their  hinges,  and  were  bidd- 
ing on  by  their  latches;  windows  were  bro- 
ken, painted  plaster  had  peeled  off,  and  waa 
lying  about  in  clods. 

Fowls  and  cats  had  so  taken  poasessiou  of 
the  out-buildings,  that  I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing of  the  fairy  tales,  and  eyeing  them  with 
suspicion,  as  transformed  retainers,  waiting 
to  be  changed  back  again  One  old  Tom, 
in  particular,  a  scraggy  brute,  with  a  hun- 
gry green  eye,  (a  poor  relation,  in  reality,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,}  came  prowling  round 
and  round  me,  asif  he  half  believed,  for  the 
moment,  that  I  might  be  the  hero  come  to 
marry  the  lady,  and  set  all  to  rights;  but, 
discoveting  bis  mistake,  he  suddenly  gave 
ft  grim  snort,  and  walked  away  with  such  a 
tremendous  tail,  that  he  couldn't  get  into 
the  little  hole  where  he  lived,  but  i 

ged  to  wait  outside  until  his  indignation  and 
is  tail  had  gone  down  togetbw. 
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In  a  sort  of  stimmet-bouse,  or  vhatevAr 
it  may  be,  in  this  colonnade,  some  English- 
men had  been  living,  like  grubs  in  a  nut; 
but  the  Jesuits  had  given  thetn  notice  to  go, 
and  they  had  gone,  and  that  "Was  shut  up 
too.  The  bouse,  a  wandering,  echoing, 
thundering,  barrack  of  a  place,  with  tbe 
lower  windows  barred  up,  (as  they  ulways 
are  here,)  was  wide  open  at  the  door ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  1  might  have  gone  in,  and 
gone  to  bed,  and  gone  dead,  and  nol>ody  t 
bit  the  wiser.  Only  one  suite  of  rooms  cm 
an  tipper  floor  was  tenanted  ;  and  from  one 
of  these  the  voice  of  a  young  lady  vocalist, 
practising  bravura  lustily,  came  flaunting 
oDt  upon  the  silent  evening. 

I  went  down  into  the  garden;  intended 
to  be  prim  and  quaint;  with  the  avenues 
and  terraces,  and  orange-trees,  and  statues, 
and  water  in  stone  basins ;  and  every  thing 
was  green,  gaunt,  weedy,  straggling,  under- 
grown,  and  overgrown;  mildewy,  damp, 
edoient  of  all  sorls  of  slabby,  clammy, 
creeping,  and  uncomfortable  life.     1'faere 

IS  nothing  bright  in  tbe  whole  scene  but 

fire-fly — one  solitary  fire-fly— showing 
against  the  dark  bushes  Hke  the  last  little 
speck  of  the  departed  glory  of  tbe  house; 
and  even  it  went  flitting  up  and  down  at 

idden  angles,  and  leaving  a  place  with  a 
jerk,  and  describing  an  irregular  circle; 
and  returning  to  the  same  place  with  a 
twitch  that  Blarlied  one  ;  as  if  it  were  look- 
ing  for  the  rest  of  the  glory,  and  wondering 
(heaven  knows  it  might  I)  what  had  t>ecome 
of  it 
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SlIOFB  AND  HOiniBS. 

In  tbe  course  of  two  months,  (be  flitting 
shapes  and  shadows  of  that  dismal  reverie 
have  gradually  resolved  themselves  into  fa- 
miliar forms  and  sulwtances  ;  and  I  already 
begin  to  think  that  when  the  time  shall 
come  a  yesr  hence,  for  closing  this  long 
holiday,  and  turning  back  to  England,  I 
may  part  from  Genoa  with  any  thing  but  ■ 
glad  heart. 

It  is  a  place  that  "  grows  upon  you  "  eve- 
ry day.  There  aeems  to  be  always  some- 
thing to  find  out  in  it.  There  are  the  mort 
eitraordinary  ^leys  and  by-ways  to  walk 
about  in,  You  can  lose  your  way  (what  a 
comfort  that  is,  when  you  are  idle  I)  twenty 
tiroes  H  day  if  you  like ;  and  torn  up  agaio. 
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Wider  the  most  unexpected  and  surprising 
diflicullies.  It  abounda  in  the  strangest 
contrastB,  things  that  are  pictureaque,  ugly, 
mean,  magnificent,  delightfu],  and  ofienaJTe, 
break  upon  tbe  view  at  every  turn. 

The  great  majority  of  the  aiieeia  are  as 
narrow  as  any  thoroughfare  can  well  be, 
where  people  (even  Iialian  people)  aresup- 

fiosed  to  live  and  walk  about;  being  mere 
inea,  with  here  and  there  a  kind  of  well, 
or  breathing-place.  The  houses  ate  im- 
TneQsely  high ;  painted  in  all  sorts  of  col- 
ours ;  and  are  in  every  stage  and  state  of 
damage,  dirt,  and  lack  of  repair.  They  are 
commonly  let  off  in  floors,  or  flala,  like  the 
bouses  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh. 
There  are  fen  street  doors ;  the  entrance 
halls  are,  for  the  most  part,  looked  upon  as 
public  property  ;  and  any  moderately  enter- 
prising scavenger  might  make  a  fine  fortune 
by  now  and  then  clearing  tliem  oat.  Aa  it 
V  impossible  for  coaches  to  penetrate  into 
these  streets,  there  are  sedan  chairs,  gilded 
and  otherwise,  for  hire  in  divers  places.  A 
great  many  private  chairs  are  also  kept 
among  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  and  at 
sight  these  are  trotted  to  and  fro  in  all  di- 
tections,  preceded  by  bearers  of  great  Ian- 
thorns,  made  of  linen  stretched  upon  a 
frame.  The  sedans  and  lanthornB  are  the 
legitimate  sneceasors  of  tbe  long  strings  of 
patient  and  much-abused  mules,  that  go 
jingling  their  little  bells  through  these  con- 
fined streets  all  day  long ;  and  follow  them, 
as  regularly  aa  the  stars  the  sun. 

When  ahali  I  forget  the  Streets  of  Pala- 
ces— the  Slrada  Nuova  and  the  Strada  Bal- 
bi!  or  how  the  former  looked  one  summer 
day,  when  I  first  saw  it  underneath  the 
brightest  and  most  intensely  blue  of  summer 
skies :  with  its  narrow  perapective  of  im- 
mense mansions,  reduced  to  a  tapering  and 
most  precious  strip  of  brightness,  looking 
down  upon  the  heavy  shade  below  I  A 
brightness  not  too  common,  even  in  July 
and  August,  to  be  well  esteemed :  for,  if 
tUe  tralh  mnat  out,  there  have  not  been 
eight  bine  ektes  in  aa  many  midsummer 
ireeks,  saving,  sometimes,  early  in 
morning:  when,  looking  out  to  sea, 
water  and  the  firmament  have  been  one 
world  of  deep  and  brilliant  blue.  At  other 
times,  there  have  been  clouds  and  haze 
enough  to  make  an  Engluhman  grumble  in 
hia  own  climate. 

The  endless  details  of  these  rich  palaces  I 
The  great,  heavy,  stone  balconies,  one  above 
Utotfaer,  and  tier  over  tier ;  with  here  and 
ttsre,  one  larger  tban  the  t«st,  towering 
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high  up — a  hu^  marble  platform :  the  door 
less  vestibules,  massively  barred  lower  win- 
e  public  etaircaaes,  thick 
marble  pillars,  strong  dungeon-like  arches, 
and  dreary,  dreaming,  echoing  vaulted 
chambers ;  among  which  the  eye  wanders 
again,  and  again,  and  again,  as  every  palace 
is  succeeded  by  another — the  terrace  gar- 
dens between  house  and  house,  with  green 
of  the  vine,  and  groves  of  orauge- 
(rees,  and  blushing  oleander  iu  full  bloom, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  feet  above  the  street — 
the  painted  halls,  mouldering  and  blotting, 
and  rolling  in  the  damp  corners,  and  still 
ihining  out  in  beautiful  colors  and  voluptu- 
)us  designs,  where  the  walls  are  dry — the 
faded  figures  on  tbe  outsides  of  the  houses, 
holding  wreaths  and  crowns;  and  flying 
upward  and  downward,  and  standing  ia 
ches;  and  here  and  there  looking  fainter 
id  more  feeble  than  elsewhere,  by  con- 
trast with  Bome  fresh  little  Cupids,  who,  on 
recently  decorated  portion  of  the 
front,  are  stretching  out  what  seema  to  be 
the  semblance  of  a  blanket,  but  is,  indeed, 
i-diol — tbe  Steep,  steep,  up-hill  streets 
nailer  palaces,  ^but  very  large  palaces 
for  all  that),  with  marble  terraces  looking 
down  inio  close  by-ways — the  magniScent 
nd  innumerable  churches;  and  the  rapid 
passage  from  a  utreet  of  stately  edifices,  in- 
to a  maze  of  the  vilest  squalor,  steaming 
'ith  unwholesome  stenches,  and  swarming 
ith  half-naked  children,  and  whole  worlds 
f  dirly  people — make  up,  altogether,  auch 
scene  of  wonder  :  bo  lively,  and  yet  so' 
dead  :  so  noisy,  and  yet  so  quiet:  so  ob- 
trusive, and  yet  su  shy  and  lowering  :  so 
wide  awake,  and  yet  so  fast  asleep  :  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  intoxication  to  a  stranger  to 
walk  on,  and  on,  and  look  about  him — a 
bewildering  phantasmagoria,  with  all  the 
inconsistency  of  a  dream,  and  all  the  pain 
and  all  the  pleasure  of  an  extravagant  real- 
ity. 

The  different  uses  to  which  some  of  these 
palaces  are  applied,  all  at  cmoe,  is  charac- 
teristic For  instance,  the  English  Bank- 
er (my  excellent  and  hospitable  friend)  baa 
his  o!fice  in  a  good-sized  Palazzo  in  the 
Slrada  Nuova.  [n  the  hall  (every  inch  of 
which  is  elaborately  pa'mted,  but  which  is 
as  dirty  as  a  police  station  in  London,)  a 
hoot-noaed  Saracen's  Head,  with  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  black  hair,  (there  is  a 
man  attached  to  it,)  sells  walking-sticks. 
On  t'le  otliir  side  of  the  door-way,  a  lady 
with  a  showy  handkerchief  for  a  head- 
dresB,  (wife  to  tbe  Saracen's  Head,  I  be- 
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lieve,)  sells  articles  of  her  own  knitiinf, 
aod  sometimes  flowers.  A  liltte  further  in, 
two  or  three  blind  men  occasioniiltj  beg. 
SomeiiraeB  thej  are  Tisited  by  a  young  man 
without  any  legs,  on  a  little  go-cart,  but 
who  has  auch  a  fresh-colored,  lively  face, 
ind  such  a  respectable,  well-conditloited 
body,  that  he  looks  as  if  he  had  sunk  into 
the  ground  up  to  his  middle,  or  had  come, 
but  partially,  up  a  flight  of  cellar  steps  to 
iqieak.  to  somebody.  A  little  further  in,  a 
few  men,  perhaps,  lie  asleep  in  the  middle 
of  ibe  day  i  or  they  may  be  chairmen  wait- 
ing for  their  absent  freight  i  if  so,  they 
bave  brought  their  chairs  in  with  them,  and 
there  tktg  stand  also.  On  the  left  of  the 
ball  there  is  a  little  room — a  bailer's  shop. 
On  the  first  floor,  is  the  English  bank.  On 
the  first  floor,  also,  is  a  whole  house,  and 
K  good  large  residence  too.  Heaven  knows 
what  there  may  be  above  that ;  but  when 
you  are  there,  you  have  only  just  begun  to 
£0  up  stairs.  And  yet,  coming  down  stairs 
again,  think  of  this;  and  passing  out  at  a 
great  crazy  door  in  the  back  of  ihe  hail, 
instead  of  taming  the  other  way  to  get  in- 
to the  street  again,  it  bangs  behind  you — 
making  the  dismalest  and  most  lonesome 
echoes — and  you  stand  in  a  yard  (the  yard 
of  the  same  house)  which  seems  to  have 
been  unvisited  by  human  foot,  for  a  hun- 
dred years.  Not  a  sound  disturbs  its  re- 
pose. Not  a  head,  thrust  out  of  any  of  the 
grim,  dark,  jealous  windows  within  sight, 
makes  the  weeds  in  the  cracked  pavement 
faint  of  heart,  by  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  there  being  hands  to  grub  them  up.  Op- 
posite to  you  is  a  giant  figure  carved  in  atone ; 
reclining,  with  an  uro,  upon  a  lofty  piece  of 
artificial  rockwork ;  and  out  of  the  urn, 
dangles  the  fag-end  of  a  leaden  pipe,  which, 
once  upon  a  time,  poured  a  small  torrent 
down  the  rocks.  But  the  eye-«ocketa  of  the 
giant  are  not  drier  than  this  channel  is  now. 
He  seems  to  have  given  his  urn,  which  is 
nearly  upside  down,  a  final  tilt;  and  alter 
crying,  like  asepulchral  child,  "  All  gone  I" 
to  have  lapsed  into  a  stony  silence. 

In  the  streets  of  shops,  the  bouses  are 
much  smaller,  but  of  great  size  notwith- 
standing, and  extremely  high.  They  are 
Tery  dirty — quite  undriined,  if  ray  nose  be 
at   all  reliable — and  emit  a  peculiar   fra- 

E ranee ;  like  the  smell  of  very  bad  cheese, 
ept  in  very  hot  blankets.  Notwithstanding 
the  height  of  the  houses,  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  lack  of  room  in  the  city, 
for  Dew  bouses  are  thrust  in  every  where. 
Wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  cram  a 
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tumble-down  tenement  into  a  crack  or  cor- 
ner, in  it  has  gone.  If  there  be  a  nook  ot 
angle  in  the  wall  of  a  church,  or  a  crevice 
in  any  other  dead  wall  of  any  eorl,  thera 
you  are  sure  to  firtd  some  kind  of  habiia- 
tion :  looking  aa  if  it  had  grown  there  like 
a  fungus.  Against  the  Government  house, 
Bgatusi  ihe  old  Senate  house,  round  about 
any  large  building,  little  shops  stick  close 
like  parasite  vermin  to  the  great  carcase. 
And  for  all  this,  look  where  you  may, — op 
steps,  down  steps,  any  where,  every  whero 
— there  are  irregular  houses;  receding, 
starling  forward,  tumbling  down,  leaning 
against  their  neighbors ;  crippling  then>- 
selves  or  their  friends,  by  some  means  or 
other  ;  until  one,  more  irregular  t|ian  tbs 
rest,  chokes  up  the  way,  and  you  can'l  see 
any  further. 

One  of  the  rottenest-loc^ing  parts  of  tba 
town,  I  think,  ta  down  by  the  landing- 
wharf:  though  it  may  be  that  its  being  as- 
sociated with  a  great  deal  of  rottenness  on 
the  evening  of  our  arrival,  haa  stamped  it 
deeper  in  my  mind.  Here,  again,  the  hou- 
ses are  very  hi^  ;  and  are  of  an  infinita 
variety  of  deformed  shapes  -.  and  have  (aa 
most  of  the  houses  have)  something  han^ 
ing  out  of  a  great  many  windows,  and  waft- 
ing its  frowsy  fragrance  on  the  breese. 
Sometimea  it  is  a  curtain,  sometimes  it  iaa 
carpet,  aometimes  it  is  a  bed,  sometimes  it 
is  a  whole  line  full  of  clothes;  but  thers 
was  almost  always  something.  Before  the 
basements  of  these  houses,  is  a  sort  of  ar- 
cade over  the  pavement,  very  massive,  dark, 
and  low  :  like  an  old  crypt.  The  atone, 
or  plaster,  of  which  it  was  made,  haa  turn- 
ed quite  black  ;  and  against  every  one  of 
these  black  piles,  all  sorts  of  filth  and  garb- 
age seem  to  accumulate  spontaneously.  Bfr- 
nealh  some  of  the  arches,  the  sellers  of  ma^ 
caroni  and  pdeuta  establish  their  Htalls, 
which  are  by  no  means  inviting.  The  offai 
of  a  fiah-market,  near  at  hand — that  is  to 
say  of  a  back  lane,  where  people  sit  upon 
the  ground,  and  on  various  old  bulk-heada 
and  sheds,  and  sell  fish  when  they  have  any 
to  dispose  of— and  of  a  vegetable  market 
constructed  on  the  same  principle — ars 
contributed  to  the  decorations  of  this  quar- 
ter ;  and  as  all  the  mercantile  bnsiness  ia 
transacted  here,  and  it  is  crowded  all  day, 
it  has  a  very  decided  flavor  about  it.  The 
Porto  Franco,  or  Free  Port,  (where  goods 
brought  iu  from  foreign  countries  pay  no 
duty  until  they  are  sold  and  taken  out,  aa 
in  a  bonded  warehouse  in  England,)  ia  down 
here  also ;   and  two  poitenioua  officiala,  in 
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coclted  bfltB,  ttand  at  the  gstu  to  search 
jou,  ifthejr  draaae,  and  to  keep  cut  monks 
and  ladies.  For  sanctity  as  well  as  beauly 
has  been  known  to  yield  to  the  temptation 
of  smuggling  ;  and  in  the  same  way — that 
is  to  say,  by  concealing  the  emuggled 
propeity  beneath  the  loose  Foltls  of  ita  dress. 
So  sancliiy  and  beauty  may  foy  no  means 
enter. 

Ill  some  of  the  narrow  passages,  distinct 
trades  congregate.  There  is  a  street  of 
jewellers,  and  there  is  a  row  of  booksellers; 
but  even  down  iu  places  where  nolwdyever 
can,  or  ever  could,  penetrate  in  a  carriage, 
there  are  mighty  old  palaces  shut  in  among 
the  gloomieet  and  closest  walls,  and  almost 
shut  out  from  the  sun.  Very  few  of  the 
tradesmen  have  any  idea  of  aetting  forth 
their  goods,  or  disposing  them  for  show.  If 
JOU,  a  stranger,  want  to  buy  any  thing,  you 
SBuallj  look  round  the  shop  till  you  see  it ; 
then  clutch  it,  if  it  be  within  reach,  and 
inquire  how  much.  Every  thing  n  sold  at 
the  most  unlikely  place.  So,  if  you  want 
eoffee,  you  go  to  a  sweetmeat  shop ;  and  if 
you  want  meat,  you  will  probably  find  it 
behind  an  old  checked  cnriain,  down  half- 
»4lo2en  steps,  in  some  aequestered  nook  as 
hnd  to  fiud  as  if  the  commodity  were  poi- 
son, and  Genoa's  law  were  death  to  any  he 
that  ottered  it. 

Some  of  the  apothecaries'  shc^s  are  great 
hmnging  places.  Here,  grave  men  with 
slioki  sit  down  in  the  shade  for  hours  to- 
gether, passing  a  meagre  Genoa  paper  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  talking  drowsily  and 
sparingly  about  the  news.  Two  or  three  of 
these  are  poor  physicians,  ready  to  proclaim 
themselves  on  an  emergency,  and  tear  off 
with  any  measenger  who  may  arrive.  You 
nay  know  them  by  the  way  in  which  they 
stretch  their  necks  to  listen,  when  you  en- 
ter, and  by  the  sigh  with  which  they  fall 
back  agaiu  into  their  dull  corners,  on  lind- 
ing  that  you  only  want  medicine.  Few 
pKople  lounge  in  the  barbers'  shops ;  though 
tbaj  are  very  numerous,  as  hardly  any  man 
ahftTeB'  himself.  But  the  apothecary's  has 
its  group  of  loungers,  who  sit  back  among 
the  bottles,  with  their  himds  folded  over 
the  tops  of  their  slicks  ;  so  slill  and  quiet, 
that  either  you  don't  see  them  in  the  dark- 
ened sliop,  or  mistake  thstn — aa  I  did  one 
gboailj  man  in  boltla-green,  the  other  day 
with  a  hat  like  «  aiopper — Sot  Hotse  Hedi- 
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On  a  summer  evening,  the  Genoese  are 
as  fond  of  putting  themselves  as  their  an- 
cestors were  of  putting  houses,  in  every 
available  inch  of  space  within  and  about 
the  town.  In  all  the  lanes  and  alleys,  and 
up  every  little  ascent,  and  on  every  dwarf 
wall,  and  on  every  flight  of  sleps,  they  clus- 
ter like  bees.  Meanwhile  (and  especially 
on  Festa-days)  the  bells  of  the  churches 
ring  incessantly;  not  in  peals,  or  any  known 
form  of  sound,  but  in  a  horrible,  irregular, 
jerking,  dingle,  dingle,  dingle, — with  a  sud- 
den stop  at  every  fifteenth  dingle  or  so— 
which  is  maddening.  This  performance  is 
usually  achieved  by  a  hoy,  up  in  the  steeple, 
who  takes  hold  of  the  clapper,  or  a  liille 
rope  attached  to  it,  and  tries  to  dingle  load- 
er than  every  other  boy  similarly  employed. 
The  nobe  is  supposed  to  be  particularly 
obnoxious  to  Evil  Spirits:  but  looking  up 
into  the  steeples,  snd  seeing  (and  hearing) 
these  young  Christians  thus  engaged,  one 
might  very  naturally  mistake  them  for  the 
Enemy. 

FestB-dsys,  early  in  the  autumn,  are  very 
numerous.  All  (he  shops  have  hecn  shut 
up,  twice  within  a  week,  for  these  holidays; 
and  one  night,  all  the  houses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  particular  church  were  illu- 
minated, while  the  church  itself  was  light- 
ed outside,  with  torches ;  and  a  grove  of 
blazing  links  was  erected,  in  an  open  place 
outside  one  of  the  city  gates.  This  part  of 
the  ceremony  is  prettier  and  more  sin^alar 
a  little  way  in  the  country,  where  you  can 
trace  the  illuminated  cottages  all  the  way 
up  a  steep  hill  side ;  and  where  yon  pass 
festoons  of  tapers,  wasting  away  in  the  star- 
light night,  before  some  lonely  little  house 
upon  the  roid. 

On  these  days,  they  always  dress  the 
church  of  the  saint  in  whose  honor  the  Festa 
is  hdden,  very  gaily.  Gold  embroidered  (es- 
toons  of  different  colors  hang  from  the  arch- 
es;  the  altarfurnilureis  set  forth;  and  some* 
times  even  the  loAy  pillars  are  swathed 
from  top  to  bottom  in  tighl-filting  draperies. 
The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lorenzo; 
and  on  St.  Lorenzo's  day  we  went  into  it, 
just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  Although  these 
decorations  are  unislly  in  very  different  _ 
tast,  the  effect,  just  then,  was  very  superb  ' 
indeed ;  for  the  whole  building  was  dressed 
in  red  ;  and  ihe  sinking  sun,  streaming  in 
through  a  great  red  curtain  in  Ihe  chief 
doOT-wty,  made  ttl  the  gorgeousneas  its 
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own.  When  the  ana  went  (town,  and  it 
gradually  grew  quilp  dark  inside,  except  for 
a  few  twinkling  tapers  on  the  principal  al- 
tar, and  aoTne  small,  dangling  silver  lumps, 
it  waa  very  mysterious  aiid  elective.  But, 
titling  in  any  of  the  churches  towards  eve- 
BJng,  ia  like  a  mild  dose  of  opium. 

With  the  money  collected  at  a  Fesik, 
ihey  pay  for  the  dresaing  of  the  church,  and 
for  the  hiring  of  the  band,  and  for  the  ta- 
pers. If  there  be  any  left  (which  seldom 
happens,  I  believe)  the  souls  in  purgatory 
get  the  benefit  of  it.  They  are  also  BUp- 
posed  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  exertions  of 
eerlain  small  boys,  who  shake  money- 
boxes before  some  mysterious  little  build- 
ings, likfe  rural  turnpikes,  which  (usually 
■hut  up  close)  fly  open  on  Red-letter  daya, 
and  disclose  an  image  and  some  flowers  in- 
«de. 

Just  without  the  city  gate,  on  the  Albaro 
road,  is  a  small  house,  with  an  altar  in  it 
md  a  slatiooary  money  box— alio  for  thi 
benefit  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory.  Stil 
fiirther  to  stimulate  the  diarilable,  there  ii 
I  monstrous  painting  on  the  plaster,  oc 
•ither  side  of  the  grated  door,  representing 
a  select  party  of  souls  frying.  Ooeof  ihem 
has  a  grey  moustache,  and  an  elaborate 
bead  of  grey  hair  :  aa  if  be  had  been  taken 
ODt  of  a  hair-dresser's  window  and  oaat  into 
ibe  furnace.  And  there  he  ia,  a  most  gro- 
tesque and  hideously  comic  old  soul — for- 
ever blistering  in  the  real  sun,  and  melting 
in  the  mimic  fire,  for  the  gratification  and 
improreinent  (and  the  ooAtri buttons)  of  the 
poorer  Genoese.* 

There  are  plenty  of  Sainta'  and  Virgins' 
Shrines,  of  course :  generally  at  the  comers 
of  streets.  The  favorite  memento  to  the 
Faithfiil,  about  Genoa,  is  a  painting,  repre- 
•enting  a  peasant  on  his  knees,  with  a  spade 
and  some  other  agricultural  implements  be- 
side hiiA  ;  and  the  Madonna,  with  the  Infant 
Savior  in  her  arms,  appearing  to  him  in  a 
etoud.  This  is  the  legend  of  the  Madonna 
della  Guardia  :  a  ebapel  on  a  mountain 
within  a  few  miles,  which  is  in  high  repute. 
It  seems  that  this  peasant  lived  all  alone  by 
hiBiself,  tilling  acme  laitd  *-top  oftfae  roonn- 

*  Ib  inaDl'bonlDg  inch  ibiagt  aa  thii,  I  beg  it  to 
b*  expremlj  underalood,  thai  I  hiva  no  imentiDp 
to  (linGuu  ths  rsligioua  creed  of  the  peopla,  or  in 
iitptnte  ihair  relig'nua  belFef  When  an;  oiT- 
■houl  of  (I  ilrik*!  roa  !■  iMing  ridiculou*  or  offin- 
fiva,  I  tiniptjt  mite  down  mjr  owd  imp^iiioa  of 
that  pBilJcular  esbibilion  or  practio*.  and  deilre 
It  go  nu  laiiher.  I  verjp  enrneilly  wiafa  tny  reiid- 
«n  to  baa!  Ibis  in  mind,  with  « tiaw  (o  futura 
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tain ;  where,  being  a  devout  man,  he  daily 
aaid  bis  prayers  to  the  Virgin  in  the  open 
air;  for  his  hut  was  a  very  poor  one.  Upon 
a  certain  day,  the  Virgin  appeared  to  him 
aa  in  the  picture,  and  said,  "  Why  do  you 
pray  in  (he  open  air,  and  withrut  a  priest?" 
The  peasant  explained,  because  there  was 
neither  priest  nor  church  at  hand — a  very 
uncommon  comptaint,  indeed,  in  Italy.  "  I 
should  wish,  then,"  aaid  the  celestial  visit- 
er, "  to  have  a  ehapel  built  here,  in  whicb 
the  prayers  of  the  Faithful  may  be  offered 
up."  "  But  Ssntissiaia  Madonna,"  said  the 
peasant,  "  I  am  a  poor  man ;  and  chapels 
cannot  be  built  wilhoat  money.  They 
must  be  supported,  too,  Santissima;  for  to 
have  a  chapel  and  not  support  it,  is  a  wick- 
edness— a  deadly  sin."  This  sentiment 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  visiter.  "  Go," 
said  she.  "  There  is  such  a  village  in  tho 
valley  on  the  left,  and  such  another  village 
in  the  valley  to  the  right,  and  such  another 
village  elsewhere,  that  will  gladly  coiKri- 
bute  to  the  building  of  a  chapel.  Go  to 
them !  Relate  what  you  have  seen :  and  do 
not  doubt  that  sufficient  money  will  be 
forthcoming  to  erect  my  chapel,  or  that  it 
will  afterwards  be  handsomely  maintained." 
All  of  which  (miraculously)  turned  out  to 
be  quite  true.  And  in  proof  of  this  predio- 
tion  and  revelation,  there  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  della  Guardia,  rich  and  flour* 
ishing  at  this  day. 

The  splendor 'bnd  variety  of  the  Genoese 
churches,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The 
church  of  the  Annunciate  eapecially — built, 
like  many  of  the  others,  at  the  cost  of  one 
noble  family,  and  now  in  slow  progress  of 
repair — from  the  outer  door  to  the  otntoot 
height  of  the  high  cupola,  is  so  elaborately 
painted  and  set  in  gold,  that  it  looks  (as  Si- 
HOND  describes  it,  in  his  cfaerming  book  on 
Italy)  like  a  great  enamelled  anu^boz. 
Most  of  the  richer  churches  contain  some 
beantifol  pictures,  or  other  embellisbmenta 
of  great  price,  almost  nniversijly  set  side 
by  side  with  sprawling  effigies  of  maudliD 

Dnbs,  and  the  verieai  trash  and  tinsel  ever 

en. 

It  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  frequent 
direction  of  the  popular  mind,  snd  pocket, 
to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  but  there  ia  very 
little  tenderness  for  the  bodies  of  tbe  dead 
here.  For  the  very  pour,  there  are,  imiiie> 
diately  outside  one  angle  of  the  walla,  and 
behind  a  jtilting  point  of  the  lortifieatios^ 
near  the  sea,  certain  common  pita — ime  fof 
every  day  in  tbe  year — which  all  remna 
dosed  up.  nntil  tbe  Itira  of  etoh  eoaea  fac 
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its  daily  reception  of  dead  bodies.  Among 
the  (maps  in  the  town,  there  are  usuallj 
some  Siviss  ;  more  or  less.  When  an;f  ul 
these  die,  {hey  are  buried  out  oT  a  fund 
maintained  by  sucli  of  iheir  countrymen  aa 
are  resident  in  Genoa.  Their  pruvidiiig 
coffioB  for  these  men  is  matter  of  great  as- 
tonishmeui  to  the  auilioriiies. 

When  the  better  kind  of  people  die,  or 
are  at  the  point  of  death,  their  nearest  rela- 
tions generally  walk  off:  retiring  into  the 
country  for  a  little  change,  and  leafing  the 
body  to  be  disposed  of,  without  any  super- 
intendence from  ihent.  The  procession  is 
nsually  formed,  and  the  coffin  borne,  and 
the  funeral  conducted,  by  a  body  of  persons 
called  a  Coafraternita,  who,  as  ft  kind  of 
Toluntary  penance,  undertake  to  perform 
these  offices,  in  regular  rotation,  for  Ihedead ; 
but  who,  mingling  something  of  pride  with 
their  humility,  are  dressed  in  a  loose  gar- 
neat  covering  iheir  whole  person,  and  wear 
a  bood  concealing  their  faces;  with  breath- 
ine  holes  and  apertures  for  the  eyes.  The 
enect  of  this  costume  is  rery  ghastly  ;  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  a  certain  Blue  Confra- 
ternita  belonging  to  Genoa,  who,  to  say  the 
least  oflhcm,  are  very  ugly  castomera,  and 
who  look — suddenly  encountered  in  their 
pious  miniatration  in  the  streets — aa  if  they 
were  ghnules  or  demons,  bearing  off  the 
body  for  themselTea. 

Although  such  a  custom  may  be  liable  to 
the  abuse  attendant  on  maby  customs  here 
— of  being  recognized  as  a  means  of  eatab- 
liabing  a  current  account  with  heaven,  on 
which  to  draw,  too  easily,  for  future  bad 
actions,  or  as  an  expiation  fur  past  misdeeds, 
it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  good  one,  and  a 
practical  one,  and  one  involving  unques- 
tionably good  works,  A  voluntary  service 
like  this,  is  surely  better  than  the  imposed 
penance  (not  at  all  an  infrequent  one]  of 
giving  so  many  licks  to  such  and  such  a 
atone  in  the  pavement  of  tha  cathedral ;  or 
than  a  vow  to  the  Madonna,  to  wear  nothing 
bat  blue  for  a  year  or  two.  Thia  ia  sup- 
posed to  give  great  delight  above;  blue  be- 
ing (es  ia  well  known)  the  Madonna's  fa- 
Torite  color.  I  have  seen  three  or  four 
^women  in  the  streets  lately,  who  have  devo- 
ted themselves  to  this  act  of  Faith.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  think  I  like  them  nearly  as  well 
as  some"BlueUdies"  in  England. 

There  are  three  theatres  open  in  the  city. 
The  moat  importaDt — the  Teatro  Carlo  Fe- 
lice :  the  opera-bouse  of  Genoa — is  a  very 
qileodid,  commodious,  and  beautiful  thea- 
ti^    A  company  of  oomediana  were  act- 
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ing  there,  when  we  arrived ;  and,  af\er 
their  departure,  a  second-rfite  opera  com- 
pany came.  The  great  season  ia  not  until 
the  carnival  time — in  the  spring.  Nothing 
has  impressed  me  so  much,  in  my  visits 
here,  (which  have  been  pretty  numerous,)  aa 
■  he  uncummonly.hard  and  cruel  character  of 
the  audience,  who  reaent  the  slightest  de- 
fect, take  nothing  good  humoredly,  seem 
to  be  always  lying  in  wait  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  hiss,  and  spare  the  actresses  as  little 
aa  the  aciora.  But  as  ihere  is  nothing  else 
of  a  public  nature,  at  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  express  the  least  disapprobation, 
perhaps  they  are  resolved  to  make  the  most 
of  this  opportunity. 

There  are  a  great  number  ofPiedmonteae' 
officers,  too,  who  are  allowed  the  privilege 
of  kicking  their  heels  in  the  pit,  for  next  to 
nothing — gratuitous,  or  cheap  aecommoda^ 
tion  far  these  gentlemen  being  inalsted  on, 
by  the  governor,  in  all  public  or  semi-pub- 
lic entertainments — and  who  are  lofty  critics 
in  consequence,  and  inGnitely  more  exact- 
ing than  if  ihey  made  the  unhappy  mana- 
ger's fortune. 

The  Tb«tro  DivRNo,  or  Day  Theatn, 
ia  a  covered  stage  in  the  open  air,  where 
the  performances  take  place  by  day-light,  in 
ibe  cool  of  the  adernoan  ;  commencing  at 
four  or  fire  o'clock,  and  lasting  some  three 
hours,  It  ia  curious,  silling  among  the  au- 
dience, to  have  a  fine  view  of  the  neighbor- 
ing bills  and  houses,  and  to  see  the  neigh- 
bors at  their  windows  looking  on  ;  and  to 
hear  the  ImHb  of  the  churches  and  convents 
ring  at  moel  complete  croes-purposes  with 
the  scene.  Beyond  this,  and  the  novelty  of 
seeing  a  play  in  tlie  fresh  pleasant  air,  with 
the  darkening  evening  closing  in,  there  ia 
nothing  exciting  or  characteristic  in  the 
performances.  The  actors  are  indiffeient : 
and  though  they  sometimes  rq)resenl  one  of 
Goldoni's  comedies,  the  staple  of  the  drama 
is  French.  Any  thing  like  nationality  is 
dangerous  to  despotic  governments,  and  Je- 
suii^beleaguered  kings. 

The  Theatre  of  Puppets,  or  Marionetli — 
a  famous  company  from  Milan — is,  wilbout 
any  exception,  the  drollest  exhibition  I  ever 
beheld  in  ray  life.  I  never  saw  any  thing 
BO  exquisitely  ridiculous.  They  look  be- 
tween four  and  five  feet  high,  but  are  reallj 
much  smaller ;  for  when  a  musician  in  the 
orchestra  happene  to  put  his  bat  oo  the 
stage,  it  becomes  alarmingly  gigaoUc,  and 
almost  blols  out  an  actor.  They  nsually 
play  a  comedy,  and  a  ballet.  The  comio 
man  in  the  comedy  I  saw  Um  othei  nightt 
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M  a  waiter  at  an  hotel.  Tbere  nerer 
BDcb  a  locomotife  actor,  since  the  world 
began.  Great  pains  are  taken  with  him. 
He  tiBB  eictra  joints  in  hi*  legs  :  and  a  prac- 
tical ejre,  with  which  he  winks  at  the  pit, 
in  a  manner  that  ia  absolutely  insupporta- 
ble to  n  stranger,  but  which  th«  iailialed 
andience,  mainly  composed  of  the  comni 
people,  receife  (bo  they  do  ererjr  thing  eli 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  aa  if  he 
were  a  man.  His  spirits  were  prodigious. 
He  continually  shakea  his  legs,  and  winks 
bia  eye.  And  there  is  a  heavy  father,  with 
grey  hair;  who  ails  down  on  the  regul 
eonventional  stage-bank,  and  Uesses  hia 
daughter  in  the  regular  conventianal  way, 
who  is  tremendous.  No  one  wonld  suppose 
it  possible  that  anything  ahort  of  a  real  man 
could  be  BO  tedious.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
•rl. 

In  the  ballet,  an  Enchanter  runs  away 
with  the  Bride,  in  the  very  hour  of  her  nup- 
liala.  He  brings  her  to  hia  cave,  and  tries 
to  soothe  her.  They  sit  down  on  a  aofa 
(the  regular  aofa  I  in  the  regular  place,  O. 
P.  Second  entrance!)  and  a  procesaion  of 
niDaicianB  enter;  one  creature'  plnying  a 
drum,  and  knocking  himseirofT  his  legs  at 
e*ery  blow.  These  failing  to  delight  her, 
dancers  appear — four  first;  then  ttvo^  tht 
two;  the  fleab-colored  two.  The  way  in 
which  they  dance;  the  height  to  which  they 
apring;  the  imponsible  and  inhuman  extent 
to  which  they  piroaeite;  the  revelation  of 
their  preposterous  legs;  the  coming  down 
with  a  pause,  on  the  very  tipa  of  iheir  toea, 
when  the  music  requires  it;  the  genlle- 
nan'a  retiring  up,  when  it  ia  the  lady's 
turn ;  and  the  lady's  retiring  up,  when  it  is 
the  gentleman's  turn ;  the  final  passion  of  a 
pas  de  deux  ;  and  the  going  off  with  a 
boand  I — 1  shall  never  see  a  real  ballet,  with 
1  composed  countenance  again. 

I  went  another  night  to  see  these  Puppets 
act  a  play  called  "St.  Helena,  or  the  Death 
of  Napoleon."  It  began  by  the  diaclnsure 
of  Napoleon,  with  an  immense  head,  seated 
on  a  sofa  in  his  chamber  at  St.  Helena;  to 
wbomjiis  valet  eolered,  with  this  obscure 
an  noon  cement : 

"  Sir  Yew  ad  ae  on  Law !"  (the  010  as 
in  cow.)  Sir  Hudson  (that  you  could  have 
aeen  his  r^imentals ! )  was  a  perfect  mam- 
moth ofa  man,  to  Napoleon  ;  hideoualy  ug- 
ly ;  with  a  monstrously  disproportionate 
face,  and  a  great  clump  for  the  lower  jaw, 
to  express  hts  tyrannical  and  obdurate  na- 
ture. He  began  his  system  of  persecution 
by  calling  bia  prisoner  "General  Buona- 
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parte ;"  to  which  the  latter  replied  with  the 
deepest  tragedy,  "  Sir  Yew  ud  ae  on  Low, 
call  me  not  thus.  Repeat  that  phrase  and 
leave  me  I  I  am  Napoleon,  Emperor  of 
France  !"  Sir  Yew  ud  se  on,  nothing 
daunted,  proceeded  to  entertain  him  witn 
an  ordinance  of  the  British  Government^ 
regulating  the  state  he  should  preserve,  and 
the  furniture  of  hts  rooms :  and  limiting 
his  attendants  to  four  or  five  persons. 
"Four  or  five  for  me!"  said  Napoleon. 
"  Me !  One  hundred  thousand  men  were 
lately  at  my  sole  command;  and  this  Ed- 
^lish  officer  talks  of  four  or  five  for  mt!" 
Throughout  the  piece,  Napoleon,  (who 
talked  very  like  the  real  Napoleon,  and 
was  for  ever  having  small  soliloquies  by 
himself,)  was  very  bitter  on  "  these  English 
officers,"  and  "these  English  soldiers"^ 
to  the  great  satisfaciion  of  the  audience, 
vrho  were  perfectly  delighted  to  have  Low 
bullied;  and  who,  whenever  Low  said, 
"  General  Buonaparte  "  (which  he  always 
did  :  always  receiving  the  eiAie  oorrection) 
quite  execrated  him.  Though  it  would  be 
hard  to  say  why,  for  Tlalians  have  little 
cause  to  sympathize  with  Napoleon,  heaven 
knows. 

Ttiere  was  no  plot  at  all,  except  that  a 
French  officer,  disguised  as  an  Englisfaman, 
came  to  propound  a  plan  of  escape;  and 
being  discovered,  but  not  before  Napdeon 
had  magnanimously  refused  to  steal  his 
freedom,  was  immediately  ordered  off  by 
Low  to  be  hanged.  In  two  very  long 
speeches  which  Low  made  memorable,  by 
winding  up  with  "  Yas  1"  to  show  that  he 
was  English,  which  brought  down  thunders 
of  applause.  Napoleon  was  so  affected  by 
this  catastrophe,  that  he  fainted  away  on 
the  spot,  and  was  carried  out  by  xwo  other 
puppets.  Judging  from  what  followed,  it 
rould  appear  that  he  never  recovered  the 
ibock,  for  the  next  act  showed  him  in  a 
:lean  shirt  in  his  bed,  (eurtaina  crimson 
md  white,)  where  a  lady,  prematurely 
dressed  in  mourning,  brought  two  little 
children,  who  kneeled  down  by  the  bed- 
side, while  he  made  a  decent  end  ;  the  last 
words  on  hia  lips  being  "  Vatterlo." 

It  was  unspeakably  ludicrous.  Buona- 
parte's boots  were  so  wonderfully  beyond, 
control,  and  did  such  marvellous  things  of 
own  accord  ;  doubling  themselves  up ; 
and  getting  under  tables ;  and  dangling  in 
the  air;  and  sometimes  ikating  away  with 
him,  out  of  all  human  knowledge,  when  be 
was  in  full  speech — mischances  which  were 
nouendered  the  less  absurd,  by  a  settled 
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melancholy  depicted  iahia  Tace.  To  pot 
an  end  to  one  conference  with  Low,  he  bHd 
to  go  to  a  tnble,  and  read  s  book ;  when  il 
was  the  finest  spectacle  1  ever  beheld, 
see  his  body  bending  over  the  volume  like 
a  bool'jack,  and  his  aentimental  ejes  glar- 
ing obstinately  into  the  pit.  He  ir aa  pro- 
digious!; good,  in  bed,  triih  an  imm 
collar  to  his  shirt,  and  his  little  hands  out- 
Mde  the  counterpane.  So  was  Dr.  Anto 
Rtarchi  ;  represented  by  a  Puppet  with 
long,  lank  hair,  like  Mawwortn's,  who,  i 
flonsequence  of  aome  derangement  of  hi 
wires,  hovered  about  the  couch  like  a  vul- 
ture, and  gave  medical  opinions  in  the  air 
He  was  almost  as  good  an  Low,  though  thi 
latter  was  great  at  alt  times — a  decided 
bruie  and  villain,  beyond  all  possibility  of 
mistake.  Low  was  especially  fine  at  the 
lost,  when,  hearing  thedocior  and  the  valet 
say,  "  (he  Emperor  is  dead  !"  he  pulled  out 
his  watch  and  wound  up  the  piece,  (not 
the  watch,)  by  exclaiming,  with  characteris- 
tic brutality,  VMa  !  ha  1  Eleven  minutea 
to  six!  The  general  dead!  and  the  spy 
hanged !"  which  brought  the  cariain  down, 
tiiumpbanti/. 


VIL 

IN    QENOA,   ANfi    ODT    OP    IT. 

Tbsbb  is  not  in  Italy,  they  say,  and 
believe  them,  a  lovelier  residence  than  the 
Palazzo  Peschiere,  or  Palace  of  the  Fiab- 
ponds,  whereof  the  greater  part  is  mine  as 
loDg  as  I  please  to  hold  it,  and  whither  we 
lemoved  as  soon  as  our  three  months'  ten- 
ancy of  the  Pink  Jail  at  Albaro  had  ceased 
and  determined. 

It  stands  on  a  height  within  the  walls  at 
Genoa,  but  aloof  from  the  town;  surround- 
ed by  beautiful  gardens  of  its  own,  adorned 
with  statues,  vases,  fountains,  marble  ba- 
sins, terraces,  walks  of  orange  trees  and 
lemon  trees,  groves  of  rosea  and  camelias. 
All  its  apartments  are  beButiful  in  iheir 
proportions  and  decorations ;  but  the  great 
Ball,  some  fifty  feel  in  height,  with  three 
large  windows  at  the  end,  overlooking  the 
whole  town  of  Genoa,  the  harbor  and  the 
neighboring  sea,  afford  one  of  the  most  faa- 
cinsting  and  delightful  prospects  in  the 
world.  Any  bouse  more  cheerful  and  hab- 
itable than  the  great  rooms  are,  within,  it 
would  be  difficulttooonceive;  and  certain- 
ly nothing  more  delicious  than  the  scene 
without,  in  sunshine  or  in  nHMwIight,  could 
be  imagined.    It  is  more  like  an  enchanted 
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palace  in  an  Eastern  story,  than  a  grave 
and  sober  lodging. 

How  you  may  wander  on  from  room  to 
room,  and  never  tire  of  ibe  wild  fancies  on 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  as  bright  in  their 
fresh  coloring  as  if  they  had  been  painted 
yesterday  ;  or  bow  one  floor,  or  even  the 
great  hall  which  opens  on  eight  other 
rooms,  is  a  spacious  promenade ;  or  how 
there  are  corridors  and  bed-chambers  abate, 
which  we  never  use  and  rarely  visit,  aixl 
scarcely  know  the  way  through ;  or  how 
there  is  a  view  of  a  perfectly  different  char- 
Bcter  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  build- 
iug;  matters  little.  But  that  prospect  from 
the  hall  ialike  a  vision  to  me.  1  go  back 
to  it  in  fancy,  as  1  have  done  in  calm  reali* 
ty,  a  hundred  times  in  a  day ;  and  stand 
there,  looking  out,  with  the  sweet  scents 
from  the  garden  rising  up  about  me,  in  a 
perfect  dream  of  happiness. 

There  lies  all  Genoa  in  beautiful  confit- 
sion,  with  its  many  churches  pointing  up 
into  the  sunny  sky  ;  and  down  below  me, 
JQst  where  the  roofs  begin,  a  solitary  cm- 
vent  parapet,  fashioned  like  a  gallery,  with 
an  iron  cross  at  the  end,  where  sometimes, 
early  in  the  morning,  I  have  seen  a  little 
group  of  dark-veiled  nuns  gliding  sorrow- 
fully to  and  fro,  and  stopping  now  and  then 
to  peep  down  upon  the  waking  world  in 
which  they  have  no  part.  Old  Monte  Fac- 
cio,  brightest  of  hills  in  good  weather,  but 
sulkiest  when  sUM-ms  are  coming  on,  is  here, 
upon  the  left.  The  Fort,  within  the  walls 
(the  good  King  built  it  to.  command  the 
town,  and  beat  the  houwa  of  the  Genoese 
about  iheir  ears,  in  case  they  should  be 
diaconiented)  commsndi  that  height  upon 
the  right.  The  broad  aea  lies  beyond  ;  in 
front ;  and  that  line  of  coast  beginning,  by 
the  lighl-house,  and  tapering  away,  a  mere 
speck  in  the  rosy  distance,  is  the  beautiful 
coast-road  that  leads  to  Nice.  The  garden 
near  at  hand,  among  the  roofs  and  hnuses, 
all  red  with  roses,  'and  fresh  with  little 
fountains,  is  the  Acqua  Sola— a  public 
promenade,  where  the  military  band  plaje 
gaily,  and  the  white  veils oluaterihid(,  and 
the  Genoese  nobility  ride  round,  antftound, 
and  round,  in  state-clothes  and  coaches  at 
least,  if  not  in  absc^ute  wisdom.  WiihiQ 
a  stone's  throw,  as  it  aeema,  the  audieno* 
of  the  Day-Theatre  sit  :  tbeir  faces  turned 
this  way.  But  as  the  stage  is  bidden,  it  ie 
very  odd  withouta  knowledge  of  the  cause, 
to  see  their  faces  change  so  suddenly  from 
earnestness  to  laughter;  and  odder  slill  la 
beat  the  rounds  upon  rounds  of  B|)plauaB« 
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rauling  in  the  evening  air,  to  which  the 
CUTlaiii  falls,  But,  being  Salurd if  night, 
the;  act  their  beat  and  moat  attraolire  play. 
And  now,  the  sun  is  going  down  in  such 
msgnificent  arraj  ot  red  and  green,  and 
golden  light,  as  neither  pen  nor  pencil  could 
depict;  and  to  the  ringing  or  the  reaper 
bella,  darkness  aela  in  at  once  without  a 
tirilight.  Then  iighls  begin  toahine  in  Ge- 
noa, and  on-lhe  countrj  road  ;  and  the  re- 
volving lantern  out  at  sea  there,  flashing 
tar  an  instant  on  this  paUce  front  and  por- 
tico, iltnmiaHtes  it  as  if  there  were  a  bright 
moon  bursting  from  behind  a  eloud  ;  then, 
merges  it  in  deep  obscurity.  And  this,  ea 
far  aa  I  know,  is  the  only  reawn  why  the 
Genoeae  avoid  it  after  dark,  and  thi 
haunted.  My  nenmry  will  haunt  it,  many 
aigbla,  in  time  to  come ;  but  nothing  worae, 
I  wilt  engage. 

A  nun  look  the  black  veil,  the  other 
Boming,  at  one  of  the  contents  close  bv. 
I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  attend  the 
oeremony,  but  my  ladies  went,  and  were  te- 
«ei*ed  by  the  relations,  male  and  female, 
with  great  politeness.  There  was  a  pleas- 
ant little  party  of  them  at  the  convent,  as 
there  usually  is  on  these  occasions.  ~ 
the  young  lady  being  provided  for,  from 
that  time,  her  brothers  especially  (if  she 
have  any)  are  very  cbeerfal.  On  this  occa- 
aioD,  they  handed  the  cakes  and  ices  (whioh 
are  an  essentia)  part  of  the  enterloinmenl) 
in  the  best  of,  spirits ;  and  fell  themselves 
by  a  reflected  light,  lions.  In  the  course 
of  the  ceremonies,  the  poor  girl  came  to 
the  grate,  and  was  addressed  hy  a  monk, 
who  described  to  her  the  husband  she  had 
.chosen,  and  said,  "Your  spouse,  my  daugh- 
ter, has  eyes  like  the  dore.  He  has  golden 
bair,  like  the  beams  of  the  morning.  His 
nose  is  aquiline,  his  teeth  are  white,  his 
voice  is  likethe  song  of  birds,"  and  so  forth. 
When  the  ceremonies  were  over,  the  cakes 
*ad-  ices  were  attacked  with  great 
aad  the  company  Be|>arBted ;  the  Brave 
Courier  having  been,  from  the  first  (to  the 
great  consternation  of  my  relatives)  beheld 
St  the  grate,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the 
pTooeedinga,  and  making  audible  remarks 
oB  the  comparative  beauty  of  the  diflereat 
nnna  ;  and  having  afterwards  done  the  hon- 
ors of  the  ices  with  much  gentility — press- 
ing the  relations  to  take  a  little  more,  and 
Mlting  them  the  beat  easmple. 

I  strolled  away  Irom  Gesoa  on  the  6th  of 
November,  bound  for  a  good  many  planes, 
(England  among  them,)  but  first  for  Pia- 
oeoM ;  fi»  wkicb  town  I  itaiud  in  the 


noupe  of  a  machine  Bomething  like  a  travd* 
ling  cararan,  in  company  with  the  Brave, 
and  a  luly  with  a  tolerably  big  dog,  wlw 
howled  dolefully,  at  intervals,  all  nighL 
It  was  very  wet,  and  very  ccdd ;  very  dark, 
and  very  dismal ;  and  we  travelled  at  tbe 
rale  of  barely  lour  miles  an  hour,  and  Btop- 
ped  nowhere  for  refreshment  At  ten 
o'clock  next  morning  we  changed  coaches 
at  Alessandria,  where  we  were  packed  up 
in  another  coach,  (the  body  whereof  would 
have  been  amall  for  a  fly,)  in  company  witli 
a  very  dd  prJen ;  a  young  Jesuit,  his  eoow 
panion — who  carried  their  breviaries  and 
other  books,  and  who,  in  tbe  eaertian  of 
getting  into  the  coach,  had  made  a  dash  of 
pink  leg,  between  his  black  stockings  and 
hia  black  knee-shorts,  that  reminded  oneof 
Hamlet  in  Ophelia's  closet,  only  it  was  via> 
ibie  on  both  legs — n  provincial  Avocsto; 
and  a  gentleman  with  a  red  nose  ibat  had 
an  uncommon  and  singular  sheen  upon  it, 
which  I  never  observed  in  the  human  snb- 
jact  before.  In  this  way  we  travelled  on, 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  nflernoon ;  tbe 
roads  being  still  very  heavy,  and  the  coacb 
very  slow.  To  mend  the  matter,  the  old 
priest  was  troubled  with  cramps  in  his  legs, 
BO  that  he  had  to  give  a  terrible  yell  every 
ten  minutes  or  ao,  and  be  hoisted  oat  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  compuiy  ;  the 
coach  always  stopping  fur  him  with  great 
gravity.  This  disorder,  and  the  roads, 
formed  the  main  subject  of  eonvertaitOD. 
Finding,  in  the  anernoon,  that  the  coops 
had  discharged  two  people,  and  had  only 
one  passenger  inside— a  monstrous  ogly 
Tuscan,  with  a  great  psrple  moustacbe-^ 
of  which  no  man  oonid  see  the  ends,  when 
be  had  hia  hat  on — I  took  advantage  of  its 
belter  accommodation,  and  in  compuiy 
with  this  gentleman  (who  was  very  conrer- 
aalional  and  good-humored)  travelled  on, 
until  nearly  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when 
the  driver  reported  that  be  couldn't  think 
of  going  any  farther  ;  and  we  accordin^y 
made  a  halt  at  a  place  called  Stradells. 

Tbe  inn  was  a  series  of  strange  galleries 
surrounding  a  yard ;  tfhere  our  coach  and 
iggon  or  two,  and  a  l<rt  of  Ibwls  and 
firewood,  were  all  heaped  up  totiether,  faig> 
gledy-piggledy  ;  so  that  you  didn't  know, 
and  couldn't  have  taken  your  oath,  which 
was  a  fowl  and  which  was  a  cart  We  (bl> 
towed  a  sleepy  man  with  a  flaring  torch, 
into  a  great,  cold  room,  where  there  W«r« 
two  immensely  broad  beds,  on  what  looked 
liketwo  immensely  broad  deal  dining-tables. 
soother  deal  uble  f4  aimilsf  dimensions  in 
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the  middle  of  the  bare  floor ;  four  w'mdowi ; 
and  two  chairs.  Somebody  said  it  whs  my 
room ;  and  I  walked  up  and  down  it,  for 
hair  an  hour  or  so,  staring  at  the  Tuscan, 
tbe  youn^  priest,  the  old  priest,  and  the 
avocato,  (Red-Nose  lived  in  the  town,  and 
had  gone  home,)  who  sat  upon  the  beds, 
and  stared  at  me  in  return. 

The  mtber  dreary  whimsicality  of  this 
■tage  of  the  proceedings,  is  interrupted  by 
an  announcement  from  the  Brave  (he  has 
been  cooking)  that  supper  is  ready;  and  to 
tbe  priest's  chamber  (the  next  room  and 
the  counterpart  of  mine)  we  all  adjourn. 
The  first  dish  is  a  cabbage,  boiled  with  a 
great  quantity  of  rice  in  a  tureen  fall  of 
water,  and  flavored  with  cheem.  It  is  ao 
hot,  and  we  are  so  cold,  that  it  sppeara  al- 
most jolly.  Tbe  second  digh  id  some  Ultle 
bits  of  pork,  fried  with  pig's  kidneys.  The 
third,  two  red  fowli,  The  fourth,  two  little 
red  turkeys.  The  fifth,  a  huge  stew  of 
garlick  and  truffles,  and  I  don't  know  what 
olse  ;  and  this  concludes  the  entertainment. 

Before  I  can  ait  down  in  my  own  cham- 
ber, and  think  it  of  the  dampest,  the  door 
opens,  and  the  Brave  comes  moving  in,  in 
the  middle  of  such  a  quantity  of  fuel,  that 
he  looks  like  Birnam  Wood  taking  a  win- 
ter walk.  He  kindles  this  heap  in  a  twink- 
ling, and  produces  a  jorum  of  hot  brandy 
and  water  ;  for  that  bottle  of  his  keeps  com- 
pany with  tha  seasons,  and  now  holds  no- 
thing but  the  purest  eau  de  mt.  When  he 
has  accomplished  this  feat,  he  retires  for 
tha  night ;  and  I  hear  him,  for  an  hour  af- 
terwards, and  indeed  until  I  fall  asleep, 
making  jokesin  some  out-house,  (apparent- 
ly under  the  pillow,)  where  he  is  snwking 
cigars  with  a  party  of  confidential  friends. 
He  never  was  in  the  house  in  his  life  be- 
fore ;  but  he  knows  every  body  every 
where,  before  be  has  been  any  where  five 
minufca;  and  is  certain  to  have  attracted  to 
himself,  in  the  mean  time,  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  the  whole  estaUishment. 

This  is  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  At 
four  o'clock  next  morning  he  is  up  again, 
fresher  than  a  new-blown  roaej  making 
Uazing  fires  without  tha  least  authority 
from  the  landlord ;  producing  mugs  of 
■calding  cofiee  when  nobody  else  can  get 
any  thing  but  cold  water;  and  going  out 
into  the  dark  streets  and  roaring  for  fresh 
milk,  on  the  cbaoce  of  somebmly  with  a 
cow  getting  up  to  supply  it.  While  the 
boriea  are  "coming,"  1  stumble  out  into 
the  towa  loa  It  seems  to  be  all  one  little 
PitzKa,with  a  cold,  damp  wind  blowingin 
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of  the  arches,  alternately,  in  a  sort 
of  pattern.  But  it  is  profoundly  dark,  and 
raining  heavily ;  and  I  shouldn't  kaow  it 
to-morrow,  if  I  were  token  there  to  try. 
Which  heaven  forbid ! 

Tbe  horses  arrived  in  about  an  hour.  In 
the  interval,  the  driver  swears  :  sometimes 
Christian  oaths,  aometimes  Pagan  oaths. 
Sometimes  when  it  is  a  long,  compoand 
oath,  he  begins  with  Christianity  and 
merges  into  Paganism,  Various  messen- 
gers are  dispatched ;  not  so  much  afler  tbe 
horaes,  as  afler  each  other;  for  tbe  first 
lessenger  never  comes  back,  and  all  the 
rest  imitate  him.  Atlength  the  horses  sp* 
pear,  surrouuded  by  all  the  messengers ; 
Borne  kicking  tAcm,  and  some  dragging 
them,  end  all  shontiog  to  them.  Then  the 
old  priest,  the  young  priest,  the  Atvocatc^ 
the  Tuscan,  and  nil  of  ua,  take  our  places; 
and  sleepy  voices  proceeding  from  tbe  doors 

ardinary  hutches  in  divers  parts  of 
the  yard,  cry  out,  "  Addio  corriere  miol 
"  viaggio,     corriere !"       Salutations 

which  the  courier,  with  his  face  one  mon- 
strous, beaming  grin — returns  in  like  man- 
ner as  we  go  jolting  and  wtdlowing  away 
through  the  mud. 
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1.  A  Ifea  S^lem  of  Chtmieal  PkHoiopky. 
Volume  I.,  Part  I.,  1809.  Volume 
I.,  Part  II.,  1810.  Vol  II.,  Part  11., 
1827. 

3.  Meteorological  Obieroations  and  Essays  ! 
Constitution  of'the  Atmosphere  i  Trans- 
artioHs  of  the  Royal  Society,  1826. 

3.  Theory  of  MiMd  Gases  ;  Nicholson's 
Journal ;  Signification  of  the  word  Pat^ 
tick  as  used  by  Chemists ;  NicKolsoa's 
Joismal 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  meddle  wiUr 
tbe  great ;  to  seek  lo  direct  a  roan  of  geniot 
must  always  be  a  vain  effort,  and  to  help  him, 
even  in  bis  worldly  concerns,  may  frequcntt' 
ly  do  more  evil  than  good.  To  search  for  ge* 
nius  is  also  a  profitless  task;  we  aa  frcqnent- 
ly  light  upon  a  forgery  as  the  lovers  of  art  do, 
when  they  hunt  through  the  slreeU  and 
lanes  of  the  city  for  some  veiled  paint- 
ing of  the  old  masters.  The  dsnger  of 
losing  great  men,  the  known  fact  that  Ihej 
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fitre  been  lost,  thnt  ibtj  hare  mnuldered 
among  rubbish  with  an  external  nppearance 
U  unatiraotive  as  the  mnterials  with  vhich 
tbe;  were  surrounded,  has  uCien  enconraged 
na  lo  fbtiter  the  weakest  talents,  and  the 
meanest  minda,  whilst  we  have,  conoequent- 
Ij,  been  compelled  to  au^r,  for  a  time,  the 
flvila  of  a  quackery  which  we  ourselTes  have 
eareftilly  nourished.  Too  true  it  is,  that 
frojii  neglect,  secret  aoSering  has  wasted 
many  a  soul  capable  of  great  exertions ;  and 
men  worthj  oF  the  highest  estimation  of 
their  fellow  men  hare  sunk  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  repressed  vigor;  but,  aa  Scdon  said, 
■  man  eannol  be  aeeountrd  happy  btfore  he 
Am,  so  may  we  say  of  the  great.  Fre- 
quently Dot  seen,  because  tbegiflof  Bpeech, 
that  speech  which  makes  and  commands  an 
audience,  was  not  given  them ;  because  the 
inner  life,  that  life  in  which  the  true  great- 
ness really  consisted,  was  not  combined  wilb 
the  executive  power  necessary  to  its  effec- 
tiTenesB.  Greatness  is  a  movement  forward 
which  can  be  seen  only  by  such  as  look  for- 
ward with  it,  the  exertion  of  a  force  which 
the  enervated  cannot  sympathize  with, 

England  has  been  much  blamed  for  want 
of  affection  towards  its  great  men;  the 
poverty  of  many,  and  the  few  salaries  given 
by  government  to  men  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, having  been  looked  upon  as  a  proof. 
Sorely  the  great  thinkers  of  this  country 
not  less  known  to  it  than  the  great  thinkers 
of  other  countries  are  known  to  their  fel' 
Jowt,  We  should  rather  say,  that  not  even 
in  those  parts  of  the  continent  where  edu- 
oation,  to  a  certain  extent  is  compnlsory,  is 
there  to  be  found  such  a  sympathy  for  a 
ris'mg  citizen  as  is  seen  in  the  British  public. 
It  is  not  by  the  executive  part  of  the  govern- 
ment that  we  must  judge,  not  by  any  law  to 
be  found  in  parliamentary  records,  but  by 
the  general  feeling  of  the  people  towards 
one  who  seems  to  show  much  of  the  great 
or  the  good.  We  all  know  that  English  indi- 
viduality has  never  ceased  to  have  a  great 
inflnence  in  the  progress  of  the  nation,  that 
the  head  only  has  not  been  at  work,  but 
every  member,  being  full  of  life,  has  proved 
the  energy  of  the  system,  and  the  healthy 
Male  of  its  sympathies.  A  bureau  of  learn- 
ing may  do  much  good,  but  it  may  also  do 
eril  by  monopolizing  the  field ;  and  at  all 
events  that  system  is  bad  which  carries  as- 
sistance so  far  as  to  smooth  down  the  diffi- 
eahies  which  engender  the  most  determined 
mihutiasm.  The  result  of  this  system,  or 
want  of  system,  has  been,  that  men  mix 
tbemselvea  more  with  their  fellow-men,  a[K 
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pear,  as  we  >ay,  befbre  the  public,  and  take 
more  active  part  in  passing  affairs.  It 
does  seem  tilting  that  men  who  make  di» 
Cftveries  should  speak  out  plainly,  and  it  ia 
a  fine  sight  to  see  the  influence  such  a  voice 
has  from  the  regions  of  pure  noience  down 
to  the  practical  daily  life  of  practical  men. 
't  is  right  that  they  who  thtnk  and  work 
ihould  associate  with  others  who  think  and 
vork  also,  and  whilst  advancing  knowledge 
co-operate  with  them  in  furthering  the  ge- 
neral progress  of  civilization.  It  may  be  said 
again,  that  such  a  state  of  things  neceMarily 
prevents  deep  learning;  such  certainly  ia 
'Is;  but  if  England  is  not  so  far 
forward  in  certain  departments  as  Germany, 
her  learning  has  never  fallen  below  tho 
wants  of  the  age,  and  the  equability  with 
which  she  has  advanced,  mentally  and  ma- 
illy,  has  more  than  compensated  for  the 
prophetic  strides  taken  by  her  relations. 

Such  a  system  is  no  doubt  more  calcu- 
lated to  produce  effective  than  truly  great 
men  ;  the  first  grow  from  the  system,  the 
second  independently,  and  it  requires  a 
mind  of  unusual  strength  to  resist  the  cn^ 
rent  that  drags  him  onward  in  its  course,  and 
thereby  to  maintain  adignifiedindividualilj 
by  ftdlowing  his  own.  On  the  other  hand 
the  secluded  great,  whilst  he  labors  moat 
and  leaves  greater  results,  fails  to  exercise 
that  personal  mHuence  on  those  around  him, 
one  of  the  most  important  marks  of  genius, 
and  he  leaves  to  others  his  accumulated 
treasures,  but  no  posterity  to  socceed  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  power.  Such  is  ntd  ihfe 
case  with  him  who  breathes  so  much  of  his 
own  breath  of  life  into  his  pupils  or  hia 
friends,  that  men  equal,  and  sometimes  su- 
perior, are  brought  into  life.  But,  as  has 
been  said,  to  unite  the  two  at  a  time  when 
science  is  gained  with  such  labor,  and  pop- 
ularity by  so  much  lime,  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble,without  the  evidences  of  at  least  a  partial 
weakness. 

The  works  before  us  are  the  results  of  the 
labor  of  a  man  working  out'  his  own  pre- 
conceived notions  without  regard  to  the 
events  passing  around  him,  a  man  long 
known  to  the  scientific  world  aa  the  father 
of  chemistry,  little  known  personally  loaoi- 
entifio  men,  and  not  tilt  late  in  life  recog- 
nized by  government  as  one  who  bad  done 
a  great  national  service.  He  was  born  at 
Eagleslield.  near  Cockermouth,  Cumber- 
land, Sept.  Sth,  1706.  Here  the  name  of 
Dalton  is  familiar ;  the  remarkable  fact  that 
every  little  spot  there,  but  especially  in 
Laneaahire,  is  inhabited  bj  peraona  beartof 
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the  aame  name  ns  the  pl&ce.ihDws  much  of 
the  character  and  habila  of  the  people,  and 
if  they  are  furnishing  now  many  names  in 
literaiure  and  in  science,  it  may  be  because 
this  almost  indigenous  people  have. their 
race  yei  to  run.  The  f^tther  of  Dalion  had 
K  email  estate,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  time  in  the  family,  nnd  it.be- 
eame  the  property  of  John  Dalton,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Jonathan,  who 
inherited  it  from  the  father.  In  such  a 
IJAce  as  Ea^esfieid,  and  at  such  a  time,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  a  man  could  hare  had 
an  opportunity  of  giving  his  son  a  good  ed- 
ucation, and  accordingly  we  find  that  he  left 
flchool  when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
soon  after  commenced  a  school  of  his  own, 
continuing  it  for  two  winters.  In  summer 
he  worked  on  the  farm,  helping  his  father. 
It  may  appear  strange  to  many  that  a  boy 
of  thirteen  should  keep  a  school,  but  such 
has  ofien  occurred  in  the  nnrth  of  England 
and  in  Scotland.  An  inquiring  boy  draws 
coriouB  heads  around  him,  and  when  once 
put  in  motion  their  progress  is  not  stopped 
until  (hey  leave  their  village  imprtsonraeat 
for  a  greater  scene  of  action  and  of  thought ; 
end  one,  now  an  ornament  to  his  profession 
in  London,  learnt  his  grammar  over  bis  file 
and  viae  during  the  day,  and  taught  it  to 
others  in  the  evening.  We  say  this  to  put 
in  its  true  light  the  fact  of  Dalton's  early 
teaching  ;  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
an  active  mind  among  sluggish  minds ;  the 
rural  population  is  not  *o  highly  educated, 
that  a  boy  of  moderate  education  should  not 
be  able  to  take  a  much  higher  pi; 
latlers  tlian  they ;  and  we  see,  by  auch  ex- 
amples,- another  instance  of  the  power  of 
knowledge  on  even  mere  mental  activity, 
although  in  the  possenion  of  a  mere  child. 
Paltou's  principal  study  was  mathematics, 
which  he  learned  in  company  with  a  boy  of 
fhe  name  of  William  Alderson.  This  boy 
was  in  the  service  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
place,  who  took  notice  ofOalUHi  when  he 
was  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  showed 
bim  sereral  marke  of  kindness.  Diligence 
•eenia  to  have  been  adistingaiahing  point  in 
Dalton's  character  even  at  this  early  ^e, 
and  he  showed  it  often  in  encouraging  the 
apirita  of  his  companion,  weary  often  with 
fruitiest  tabor.  Betting,  which  is  on  all 
poiats  rather  a  favorite  mode  of  settling 
attputea  there,  being  in  reality  a  mere  re> 
move  from  the  exercise  of  physical  force, 
was  resorted  to  alaoaaan  incentive  to  study, 
and  Dalton  is  said  once  to  bare  galned^,  by 
tb«  aolution  of  a  problem,  a  wintai'a  atwe  of 
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candles.  It  ii  strange  that  this  man,  so  d& 
aervedly  held  on  high,  should  all  his  life 
have  given  so  much  praise  to  what  he  calls 
unwearied  assiduity,  that  he  should  have 
almoat  despised  the  claims  of  genius,  and 
looked  to  mere  accumulation  as  the  source 
of  power.  No -one  can  deny  the  power  of 
riches,  physical  or  mental,  but  fewer  still  . 
the  advantages  of  the  mind  filled  to  use 
them.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  Dalton's 
great  work  was  done  at  a  time  when  his 
knowledge  of  chemistry  was  small,  when  be 
had  almoat  no  stores  from  which  to  draw; 
and  when  in  alter  years  lie  had  accuuMi- 
laled  an  immense  numberof  facta,  the  result 
of  his  "unwearied  assiduity,"  they  in  no 
wise  added  to  bis  philosophy  ;  but,  let  it  be 
added,  are  a  distinct  proof  that  by  listening 
to  the  calls  of  his  own  genius,  and  by  work- 
ing  less,  he  wonld  hsva  accomplished  more. 
The  atomic  theory  was  formed  complete,  ha 
did  his  part;  the  details  which  he  in  vain 
attempted  to  obtajn  with  accuracy,  were 
worked  out  by  others,  whilst  his  valuable 
time  was  lost  in  obstinately  persisting  to  ma- 
nipulate. 

A  cousin,  of  tbenameofGeorge  Bewley, 
kept  a  school  at  Kendal,  in  which  Dalton's 
brother  Jonathan  was  tisher.  At  theage  of 
fifteen  John  Dalton  joined  him.  Neither  at 
this  time,  nor  at  any  other  period  of  his  life, 
does  be  seem  to  have  attended  to  the  literary 
department  of  his  studies,  allhough  he  is 
said  to  have  learned  Latin  and  Greek  pretty 
well,  and  to  have  had  such  an  excellent 
memory  that  he  has  brooght  to  the  recol- 
lection  of  students  of  ancient  literaiure  odes 
of  Anacreon  which  he  certainly  had  not 
read  for  forty  years.  A  few  old  Greek 
books  were  sold  with  his  library,  none  of 
which,  however,  seemed  to  have  been  open- 
ed  frequently.  But  to  have  attended  to 
literature  would  have  been  an  almoat  im- 
possible thing  for  John  Dalton ;  his  faculty 
of  observation  was  great ;  his  pleasure  was 
in  observing  and  in  notifying  facta,  and  the 
200,000  meteorological  oburvations  are  a 
sufficient  proof.  He  lived  at  Kendal  eight 
years;  this  portion  of  his  life  has  less  ii^ 
terest  for  as ;  it  was  chiefly  ■  time  of  edo- 
oatiou  for  bim,  and  decided  his  future 
coum.  He  became  intimate  there  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gough,  a  mas 
who,  although  blind  from  infancy,  was  pos- 
sessed of  hieh  acientiGc  atlaiiMnents.  Physi- 
cal and  matnematical  science  seem  to  have 
been  his  favorite  pursuits,  although,  even 
as  a  botanist,  he  is  said  to  have  bad  higb 
atuiDmenUi  we  find  Dalton  Uiaakjng  hui 
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in  bia  oarTier  works  u  m  uaknvwa  frleDd, 
and  ill  liU  later  worka  telling  us  his  aame, 
aiid  doing  that  justice  to  hia  charncter  which 
before  his  death  Mr.  Gough  had  forbidden 
to  be  done.  His  occupation  at  this  time,  he 
aajs,  vras  to  read  and  write  hi  Mr.  Gougb, 
and  to  pnriicipiUe  with  him  in  the  pleasure 
of  successful  inTesiigaiinn.  Mr.  Gougb  was 
the  first  who  kept  a  ineieori^ogical  journal 
at  Kendal,  iind  led  Dalton  into  that  branch 
of  inquiry. 

At  tliia  lime  DalUui's  name  may  also  be 
jbnnd  often  in  the  '  Gentleman's  and  Lady's 
Diary,'  iAvhich  he  answered  mathetnaiical 
and  (ihiloEophical  queatioas.  But  we  must 
not  BO  soon  leave  Mr.  Gough.  Dalion,  in 
bia  preface,  has  paid  him  the  highest  tribute 
of  respect;  has  acknowledged  tbal  he  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  from  htra,  and  considers 
the  germ  of  all  hia  discoveries  to  bo  con- 
tained in  that  portion  of  his  works  which 
was  writtea  whilst  studying  along  with  Mr. 
Gough.  When  we  look  at  such  a  man,  we 
nay  well  ask  the  question — By  whom  is 
civilization  advanced?  Is  it  by  him  who  is 
known  to  the  world,  or  by  him  who  ia  un- 
known? The  most  difficult  periods  of  a 
discovery,  and  the  moat  dangerous,  are  the 
periods  of  birtb  and  of  growth.  The  first 
idea  is  dark  abd  gloomy ;  it  may  be  some 
myslerious^ike  feeling  merely.  The  great 
man  fosters  it  till  it  becoiuiH  clearer,  till  it 
takes  a  form ;  then  it  may  be  grappled  with 
t»j  a  very  ordinary  man;  but  the  last  is 
looked  on  as  the  first,  and  the  first  is  ollen 
unknown.  Those  who  lived  in  that  part  of 
the  country  must  have  heard  of  Oough. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  spoken  of  him  in  tlie 
'Excursion'  in  the  following  words,  to 
which  allusion  we  are  indebted  to  Mr, 
Crompton,  of  Manchester : — 

"Methinkaliee  him,  how  Iih  aveballa  rall'd 
Beneath  )i1a  ample  brow,  in  dsrknera  pained, 
Bni  aach  iiMlinet  wiih  spirit,  and  tbe  ffime 
Of  tha  whole  cuunleDadcB  alive  with  lliought, 
Fancy  and  underalanding  ;  mhiiat  the  voica 
Diacaursed  iif  natural  or  motat  Irulb, 
With  eloqnenco  and  such  authenlie  power. 
That  in  bia  preaence  humbler  Icnowladge  atood 
Abaahad,  aBd  tandar  pity  ovscawad." 

From  1790  to  1793  Dalton  was  engaged 
in  making  observations,  and  in  the  latter 
year  published  his  "  Meteorological  Obser- 
vatioua  and  Essays."  He  then  left  Kendal 
and  removed  to  Mnnchester.  He  is  no- 
where seen  to  more  advantage  than  when, 
ia  the  worda  of  Prof.  Sedgwick,  be  is  brioff- 
ing  the  turbuleot  elements  themaelves  nndet 
bia  own  intellectual  donumtioa. 
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These  obseivatioos  were  coatinued  with 
great  care  until  the  last  day  of  his  life,  or 
rather  the  one  preceding  the  raoroing  of 
his  death;  on  this  last  day  he  is  said  to 
have  made  a  mistake  in  writing  but  after- 
wards corrected  it.  In  this  space  of  tine 
be  made  upwards  t^twa  hundred  thousand 
observations  of  various  kinds  relating  to 
meteorology,  and  although  the  greater  part 
are  merely  the  noting  down  the  state  of 
the  thermometer  and  barometer,  this  wear; 
perpetuity  of  labor  is  more  than  mo»t  mea 
can  endure.  No  excitability  made  htm 
pursue  one  subject  when  another  ought  to 
be  attended  to,  no  temptation  led  him  out 
of  his  Predetermined  course. 

His  observations  on  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  led  him  by  degrees  into  chem^ 
cal  ground.  He  showed  that  every  grain 
of  water  dissolved  in  air  becomes  an  elaatio 
vapor,  capable  of  supportipg  l-24th  of  an 
inch  of  mercury ;  that  the  rise  of  the  bacom- 
eler  in  summer  indicated  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  watery  vapor- in  the  air,  and 
tliat  the  rise  of  the  mercury  did  not  depend 
on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air  only,  other- 
wise summer  and  winter  would  show  an 
equal  barometer. 

He  endeavored  to  connect  the  anror» 
borealis  with  magnetic  pheaomeon,  but 
fonndlhat  Ibii  had  been  done  before  him 
by  Dr.  Holley.  The  same  thing  occurred 
with  bis  explanation  of  the  trade  windsi 
which  had  been  given  long  before  by  Geo. 
Hadley,  P.  R.  S.  Such  mistakes  occurred 
frequently,  from  the  very  little  which  he 
read ;  there  are  few  branches  of  science 
which  would  allow  of  such  proceedings  at 
the  present  time,  when  observations  are  to 
he  found  so  frequently  in  all  departments, 
not  certainly  always  of  value  but  at  least  of 
some  interest.  In  1793  be  went  to  Mai^ 
Chester,  to  be  teacher  of  mathematics  to  the 
college  there.  In  IT99,  whea  the  college 
removed  to  York,  he  separated  from  it,  pre- 
ferring to  take  private  pupils,  a  praotio» 
which  he  kept  up  till  late  in  life.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  should  have  been  so  long  em- 
ployed in  this  manner,  especially  as  be  had 
no  great  talent  for  teaching,  and  bis  time 
would  have  been  much  belter  occupied  ia 
thinking  and  oliserving,  but  he  ia  said  to 
have  preferred  this  when  a  more  eaaily  ob- 
taiued  competency  was  offered  him,  saying 
that  teaching  was  an  amusement,  and  that 
if  richer,  he  would  probably  not  spend  anj 
more  time  in  study  than  be  waa  then  aceue* 
tomed  to  do. 

About  thia  time  be  wrote  aa  EegUali 
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grammar,  a  booli  very  little  known,  and  its 
appearnnce  seems  anomaious,  and  difficult 
to  account  for,  unlera  we  suppose  that  cir- 
cnmstancesafapeciiTiiBry  nature  compelled 
him  to  Htud;  what  he  was  certainly  not  nst- 
Brally  most  inclined  to.  In  this  work  the 
original  thinker  appears  ;  a  firm  and  inde- 
pendent character  may  be  seen  in  it,  al- 
thonjrh  a  mind  like  his  is  not  best  litted  Tor 
working  with  such  changeable  and  volatile 
JawB  as  those  of  grammatical  inflection  and 
eonstruclion.  We  shall  merely  take  a  short 
new  or  his  writings  and  his  career,  attend- 
ing chiefly  to  the  character  of  mind  dis- 
played in  them,  and  leaving  more  minute 
details  to  such  as  hare  documents  relating 
to  each  particular  event.  His  character  of 
mind  we  have  quoted  from  his  writings  as 
well  as  from  his  moat  intimate  friends. 

In  1794,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Lit- 
erary and  Philosophical  Society  of  lUan- 
chester,  when  he  read  his  first  paper  enti- 
tled "  Facts  relating  to  the  Vision  of  Col- 
ors." He  had  that  pecultarity  of  vision 
which  cannot  distinguish  between  red,  pink, 
purple,  and  blue.  He  aayi,  "I  was  never 
convinced  of  the  peculiarity  of  my  vision 
till  I  observed  the  color  of  the  flower  of  the 
Geranium  zonale  by  candle  light,  in  1792. 
The  flower  was  pink,  but  it  appeared  to  me 
an  exact  sky-blue  by  day;  in  candle-light, 
however,  it  was  astonishingly  changed,  not 
having  any  blue  in  it,  but  what  I  called  red, 
I  color  whicb  (onus  a  striking  contrast  to 
blue." 

He  believed  that  this  was  to  be  sltribuled 
to  the  color  of  the  fluids  contained  in  the 
eye: 

It  is  true  that  there  was  found,  on  his 
death,  a  slight  yellow  color  in  the  crystal- 
line lena  of  the  eye,  but  objects  aeen  through 
it,  when  removed  from  the  body,  still  pre- 
served their  natural  color. 

His  eyes  being  to  himself  an  object  of 
conaiderabll  speculation,  his  friends  desired 
that  they  should  be  examined  on  his  de- 
cease. They  were  eximcted  by  his  friend 
and  medical  attendant,  Mr.  Jos.  Rsnsome, 
and  have  since' been  examined  by  Sir  Da- 
vid Brewster,  without  any  further  result  than 
the  c^inion  that  the  cause  was  functional, 
not  mectaanical.  Such  «  distortion  of  his 
color-sight  could  not  fail  to  cause  him  some 
annoyance  at  times,  and  tales  of  bis  strange 
mistakes  in  dress  are  told  nf  him.  It  ia  a 
pity  that  any  one  should  have  given  the 
name  of  Daltonism  to  this  strange  vision, 
fiir  we  must  reroember  that,  after  all,  few 
eyes  were  so  good  as  Baton's  tmd  ought  to 
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be  connected  with  an  expression  of  excel- 
lence rather  than  of  defect. 

The  list  of  his  papers  and  their  dates  are 
given  in  one  of  the  works  before  us;  those 
from  17D3  to  1804  gradually  conduct  us 
from  meteorology  to  chemistry.  Having 
come  from  Kendal,  a  meteorologist  and 
mathematician,  he  advanced  with  all  the 
cognate  branches  of  investigation.  He  en- 
deavors to  determine  the  relation  between 
theqiiantilyofrain  anddew,  and  the  amount 
of  water  removed  by  rains  and  evaporation, 
the  origin  of  springs,  the  power  of  fluids  to 
conduct  heat,  tbe  beat  and  coli^rodueed 
hy  mechanical  condensation  and  expansion 
of  the  air,  the  constitution  of  mixed  gases, 
&c.  He  comes  from  the  consideration  of 
air  and  vapor  viewed  as  an  atmosphere  to 
the  same  bodies  in  a  more  purely  chemical 
point  of  view.  He  baa  given  the  elasticity 
of  vapor  at  different  temperatures,  shown 
the  method  of  determining  tbe  amount  of 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  rate  of 
evaporation  at  different  temperatures.  He 
makes  important  obaervatious  on  the  more 
mechanical  properties  of  gases.  Amongst 
these  is  diffusion  of  gases,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  mechanical  part  is  concerned.  The  i 
action  of  gases  towards  themselves,  he  ex- 
plains, is  not  the  same  as  towards  gases  of 
a  different  nature.  The  particles  of  each 
gas  passess  a  certain  repulsion  towards 
paniclea  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  particles 
of  two  different  gaaes  do  not  possess  this 
repulsion.  This  is  the  reason,  that  if  two 
bottles  of  gases  of  a  different  kind  be  con- 
nected even  by  a  very  small  aperture,  they 
mix  completely  in  a  r'ttj  short  time.  Even 
if  the  upper  gas  be  the  light  hydrogen,  and 
tbe  lower  carbonic  acid,  both  will  be  fouud 
to  be  equally  diffused  through  the  upper  and 
under  bottle.  He  established  also  the  law 
that  all  elastic  fluid*  expand  1-480  every  de- 
gree of  heat  from  freezing  point  to  1212°. 

rill  Btill  be  impossible  to  give  in  this 
place  all  hia  researches,  and  we  must  now 
attend  to  those  parts  which  are  more  purely 
chemical,  as  bis  name  has  risen  c'liefly  by 
them,  and  he  ia  beat  known  in  cn.inection 
with  them.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  name  of  Dalton  can  stand 
high  without  the  support  of  the  atomic  the- 
>ry ;  the  investigations  which  have  been 
illuded  to  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  this,  and 
the  improvements  in  meteorological  obser- 
vations, the  great  amount  of  data  lelV  by 
him,  and  the  impulse  i;iven  by  htm  to  the 
«iudy,  are  works  sufficient  to  point  him  out 
as  one  of  tbe  few,  who,  in  sobmittiog  to  tb» 
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libor  imposed  upon  faumsDiif  have  had  the 
plenture  or  (iiidiDg  it  worth  innre  than  the 
food  and  the  raiment  or  any  other  necessary 
or  pleasure  which  it  procured  for  self  alone. 

ut  considering  the  wnrks  of  Dalton,  the 
Komic  theory  must  receive  the  chief  atten- 
tion ;  and  to  know  the  change  which  chem- 
btry  has  undergone  under  it,  we  must  first 
take  a  view  of  the  chemistry  of  the  period 
of  the  discovery,  at  least  as  far  as  it  regards 
quantity,  a  word  scarcely  used  in  chemistry 
at  the  time,  and  an  idea  not  defined  but  by 
die  atomic  theory. 

Wenzel  observed  the  fact  of  the  mutual 
saturation  of  saltaj  when  two  salts  mutually 
decompose  each  other,  a  certain  quantity, 
ex.  gr.  four  of  soda  saturates  an  acid,  whilst 
fourteen  oflead  ia  retiuired,  and  five  of  sul- 
phuric acid  are  required  when  six  or  seven 
ofntlric  are  necesssry.  Ricbter  proceeded 
to  analyze  the  diSerent  salts,  and  Gnd  the 
lelative  power  of  aaturation  of  acids  and 
bases,  working  on  the  fact  known  to  Wen- 
xel,  the  definite  nature  of  the  union  which 
tkkes  place  between  au  acid  and  on  alkali. 
He  endeavored  .  to  establish  accuracy  in 
obemical  calculations,  but  his  view  of  the 
subject  was  too  limited,  his  capacities  of 
saturation  were  vague  powers  or  forces,  and 
wanted  this  unvarying  unit  which  we  shall 
see  was  introduced  by  Dalton,  and  gives  the 
laws  the  form  of  a  natural  necessity. 

Bergman  had  some  very  good  notions  on 
the  relations  of  oxides  and  metals;  he 
weighed  the  precipitated  oxide,  and  calcu- 
lated its  relation  to  the  metal  used,  the  mode 
certainly  of  arriving  at  an  atomic  weight, 
but  in  him  also  the  posaible  took  piace  of 
the  necessary  and  unchangeable. 

Of  all  men  who  attended  to  this  subject 
before  Dalton,  who  saw  most  clearly  how 
the  matter  stood,  was  Higgins,  of  Dublin. 
Tt  is  remarkable  that  in  some  places  be 
has  reasoned  according  to  the  true  princi- 
ples of  combination,  but  not  himself  seeing 
clearly  the  foundation  of  his  reaaouing,  be 
failed  in  coming  to  sn  universal  expression 
for  the  facts.  Or  if  he  did  see  his  way  he 
foiled  in  seeing  its  value,  its  use  in  investi- 
gation, ile  value  in  analysis,  its  many  ap- 
plicaiione  in  theory  and  in  practice,  and  its 

Sandenr  and  beauty  as  a  law  of  nature, 
a  showed  that  a  body  uniting  with  oxy- 
gen took  up  first  one  panicle,  then  another, 
tod  so  on ;  that  every  particle  united  with 
%  certain  force,  whilst  the  first  particle 
would  have  a  greater  force  than  the  second^ 
and  the  second  than  the  third,  calculating 
tbe  force  of  combination  bj  numbers.    Ue 
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calculated  the  combining  power  of  bodies, 
by  numbers  expressing  force  of  oltractbn, 
a  principle  which  could  not  have  led  to  the 
first  laws  of  the  atomic  theory  with  any 
certainly,  but  which  would  have  been  found 
entirely  at  fault  when  compound  atoms 
came  to  be  spiiken  of.  If,  however,  bis 
principles  be  insufficient,  such  cannot  be 
said  of  his  words,  which  do  express  the 
atomic  theory,  and  even  the  doctcine  of 
compound  proportions  which  may  be  gath- 
ered from  them.  Dahon's  friends  confess 
the  former,  the  knowledge  of  the  atomic 
theory,  but  claim  fur  htm  that  of  multiple 
and  compound  proportions,  lest  he  should 
lose  all  the  honor :  but  the  truth  b,  that 
where  the  one  is  well  known  the  other 
must  follow  with  ease.  Higgins  says, 
"  Let  S  be  a  particle  of  sulphur,  D  a  par- 
ticle of  dephlogisticatcd  |ir  (or  oxygen) 
attracted  by  a  farce  of  6^  and  let  the  com- 
pound be  volatile  sulphuric  acid.  Let  us 
suppose  a  eecqnd  panicle  of  dephlogiati- 
cated  air  to  unite  to  S,  so  as  to  form  perfect 
vitriolic  acid  ;  to  receive  the  latter,  S  most 
relax  its  tendency  for  the  former  one  half." 
In  another  part,  again,  he  calls  this  a  mole- 
cule of  sulphuric  acid,  alluding  to  its  union 
l-ith  bases.  In  another  place  (pages  36 — 
37  of  Ihe  edition,  London,  1791)  be  says, 

100  grains  of  sulphur  require  100  or  103 
of  the  real  gravitating  matter  of  dephlogis- 
ticated  air  (oxygen)  to  form  volatile  vitriol- 
ic acid,  and  as  volatile  vitriolic  acid  is  very 
little  short  of  double  the  specific  gravity  of 
depblogisticated  air,  we  may  condude  that 
the  ultimate  panicles  of  sulphur  and  de- 
phlogistic  a  ted  air  contain  equal  quantities 
of  solid  mailer ;  for  depblogisticated  air  suf- 
cansiierable  contraction  by  uniting 
to  sulphur,  in  the  proportion  merely  neces- 
sary fur  tho  formation  of  a  volatile  vitriolic 
acid.  Henca  we  may  conclude  that  a  sin- 
gle ultimate  particle  of  sulphur  is  intimale-  m 
ly  united  to  a  single  ultimate  particle  of  * 
depblogisticated  air,  and  that  in  perfect 
vitriolic  acid  every  single  particle  of  sul- 
pbur  is  united  to  two  of  depblogisticated 
' '."     Cona'idering  that  it  was  impossible 

that  time  to  see  the  true  atomic  weight 
of  oxygen,  we  consider  that  Higgins  bada 
good  right  to  say  that  aulphuroDs  acid  con- 
latned  one  atom  of  each ;  and  that  if  such 
be  the  case,  the  atomic  weights  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen  are  equal.  This  is  reasoning 
in  the  true  spirit  of  (he  theory.  Had  he 
uieasured  more  accurately,  the  addition  in 
weight  necessary  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  | 

he  would  have  seen  that  it  did  not  oonttia 
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«  dooble  quantity;  but  the  tratb  U,  that 
this  couM  not  be  done  directly,  no  means 
of  obtaining  it  wilhoai  water  being  known; 
snd  if  we  suppose  he  weighed  it  with  an 
etom  of  water  in  it,  he  is  certainly  not  far 
from  the  truth.  Bat  accuracy  has  nolhing 
to  do  with  the  question;  Datton  himaeU' 
was  never'  accurate,  except  in  his  general 
laws.  Wo  must  gi\e  another  quotation 
from  Higgins  (page  37),  "  As  two  cubic 
inches  of  ligljt  inflammable  air  require  but 
one  of  deplilogisticated  air  to  condense 
Ihem,  we  must  auppose  that  they  contain 
equal  numbers  of  divisions,  and  that  the 
difference  of  their  apeoilic  gravity  depends 
chiefly  on  the  size  of  their  ultimate  par- 
ticles; or  we  must  suppose  that  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  light  iuRammable  air  re- 
quire two,  or  three,  or  more,  of  dephlogis- 
ticated  air  to  saturate  them.  If  the  latter 
were  the  case,  we  might  produce  water  in 
an  intermediate  state,  as  well  aa  the  vitriol- 
ic or  nitric  ncid,  which  appears  to  be  im- 
possible ;  tor  in  whatever  proportion  we 
mix  our  airs,  or  under  whatsoever  circum- 
stances we  combine  them,  the  result  is  in- 
rariably  the  same.  This  likewise  may  be 
observed  with  respect  to  the  decomposition 
of  water.  Hence  we  may  justly  ooncludi^ 
that  water  is  composed  of  mofecules,  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  a  single  particlo  of  de- 
phlogisttcaied  air  to  an  uhimate  particle  of 
light  inflammable  air;  and  that  tbey.  are 
incapable  of  uniting  to  a  third  psniele,  of 
either  of  their  constituent  principles."  The 
above  is  from  the  second  edition.  We 
have  not  the  first  edition  before  us;  and 
certainly  all  of  us  will  be  willing  to  repeat 
with  Higgins,  quoting  Horace  on  his  title- 
page,  ''Est  quodam  prodire  tenus  si  non 
datur  ultra."  But  how  we  go  titlra  in  this 
case,  it  is  very  bard  to  see;  could  it 
be  said  in  plainer  or  truer  language  T  So 
far  B9  we  know  that  it  hae  never  yet  been 
done.  It  is  almost  painful,  then,  to  be  still 
inclined  to  repeat  what  we  said  above,  that 
fae  was  sot  gifted  with  a  clear  sight  of 
the  length  and  breadth  and  depth  of  his 
opinions.  Had  he  continued  reasoning  in 
this  mode  he  wonld  have  dona  all  thai 
Dalton  baa  done,  but  he  lost  himseir  after- 
wards in  the  calculation  of  forces.  His 
mind  had  the  reasoning  faculty  predomi- 
nating ore?  tfae  observing:  it  required 
a  mind  whose  very  reasonings  were  ohaer- 
Tations,  whose  every  thought  was  a  oon- 
■tanl  combining  of  physioat  properties,  to 
carry  this  princijde  of  combination  into  the 
whole  extension  of  the  science. 


[Hat, 

Whilst  men  were  engaged  in  weighing 
simple  bodies  and  compound  ones,  and  ob- 
laining  their  atomic  weights,  half  con- 
sciously heaping  proof  upon  proof,  by 
mineral  analysis,  of  the  fixed  laws  of  com- 
bination, proving  daily  that  compounds 
contained  always  the  same  proportion  of 
simple  bodies,  and  Bctctally  expressiDg  by 
clear  words  what  occurred  in  ihe  combi- 
natioH,  we  almost  feel  inclined  to  ask,  was 
it  necessary  for  Dalton  to  tell  them  what 
they  meant  t  It  was  necessary.  We  may 
mention,  that  Higgins  published  another 
edition  of  his  work  (Dublin,  18(4),  in 
which  the  phrases  are  adapted  more  to  thft 
lingnage  of  the  time.  He  wrote  also 
mnny  attacks  on  Dalton,  who  had  never 
known  of  bis  existence  at  the  lime  he  pub- 
lished his  theory,  and  whose  only  repi/ 
was,  "  Who  can  answer  such  abusive  lan- 
gnsger 

We  shall  now  give  Dalton's  announcfr- 
ment  of  his  theory.  At  page  S12  of  the 
edition  before  us  of  the  '  New  System,'  bft 
says,  "  In  all  chemical  invest igaliona  it  hss 
justly  been  considered  an  important  object 
to  ascertain  the  relative  weights  of  (he  sim- 
ples which  eonatitute  a  conipotind.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  inquiry  has  terminated 
here,  whereas  from  the  relative  weights  in 
the  masB,  Ihe  relative  weighte  of  the  ulti- 
mate particles  or  atoms  of  the  bodies  might 
have  been  inferred,  from  which  their  num- 
ber and  weight  in  various  other  compounds 
would  appear,  in  order  to  assist  and  to 
guide  future  invesligations,  and  to  connect 
ibeir  results.  Now  it  is  one  great  ob- 
ject of  this  work  to  show  the  importatico 
and  advantage  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  both  of 
simple  and  compound  bodies,  the  number 
of  simple  elementary  bodies  which  cotiatH 
tute  one  compound  particle,  and  the  nunn 
ber  of  less  eo'mpound  particles  which  enter 
into  the  formation  of  one  more  compound 
particle." 

Here  is  expressed  with  the  greatest  easo 
all  that  was  wanted.  The  succeasion  of 
his  investigations  had  prepared  hrm  for  this 
of  course;  but  they  had  only  made  dearer 
and  given  a  univeraal  character  to  th« 
opinions,  or  rather  his  perceptions  of  mat- 
ter, which  be  shows  to  have  been  familiar 
to  him  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  ca- 
reer. Dr.  Thompson  says  that  Dalton  first 
informed  htm  that  the  observation  of  ol^ 
lant  gas  and  earburetted  hydrogen  first 
Ibd  him  to  look  into  the  inner  constitution 
of  chemical  compoands.     He  founil  ihu  If 
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we  reckon  the  carbon  in  «ach  to  be  the 
IBIDR,  then  carburetied  hydrogen  pus  con- 
tains exactly  mice  as  much  hydrogen  aa 
olefiant  gas.  This  eeenied  to  point  nut 
elearlj  that  if  there  be  one  proportion  of 
hydrogen  in  the  one,  and  two  in  the  other, 
the  same  must  hold  good  in  all  the  amatlest 
|ianic)ps  also;  and  proceeding  to  the  ulti- 
mate particle,  it  must  contain  one  atom  of 
earhon  and  one  of  hydrogen.  That  this 
snggested  to  him  the  theory  can  acarcely 
be  considered  qnite  correct.  It  may  hate 
first  given  him  clelr  notions  of  its  value, 
but  his  prior  invpstigationa  all  show  that 
his  mind  was  saturated,  we  may  say,  with 
the  atomic  theory,  from  his  first  appear- 
ance before  the  public.  That  the  ex- 
amination of  these  gases  waa  one  of  the 
important  processes  through  which  the 
truth  became  perfected,  we  can  well  be- 
lieve; and  probably  the  order  of  inves- 
tigation has  been  nowhere  better  given 
than  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
'  British  Quarterly  Review."  Hia  own 
in  vest  i  gat  inn  9,  his  own  experiments,  were 
brought  as  prcMfs  of  his  own  conclusions; 
and  when  these  gases  were  examined,  the 
whole  resnlt  seems  to  have  fitted  so  well 
with  his  previous  ideas  as  scarcely  to  have 
surprised  him.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
he  \e(t  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  to  deal 
the  subject  to  the  public  for  several  years, 
and  when  at  last  he  published  it,  he  brought 
it  forward  with  little  pomp,  and  as  a  truth 
beyond  contradiction.  When  we  give  »o 
much  to  tttose  who  worked  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  Dalton,  we  do  not  mean  to  take 
anv  merit  from  him,  and  far  out  as  they 
did  work  it  they  in  nowise  assisted  him. 
This  is  not  said  from  a  knowledge  of  llie 
facts  that  Hi^gins  was  unknown  to  him  till 
1610,  and  Wenze)  and  Richter  till  still 
hter,  and  certainly  not  until  some  years 
af^er  bis  discovery ;  but  it  is  said  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  own  reason- 
ings and  the  previous  character  of  his  mind 
displayed  in  his  writings.  The  one  iden 
which  he  had  af  atoms  was  so  clear  that  all 
the  others  naturally  flowed  from  it.  Those 
who  talked  of  the  Wenzel  and  Richter  salts, 
who  spoke  of  the  fixed  forms  of  saiti 
and  minerals,  and  some  gases,  were  now 
entirely  silenced:  the  miner^s,  if  con- 
Btant,  could  not  be  otherwise;  the  salts,  if 
Dol  found  constant,  were  considered  to  be 
bsdiy  aoalyaed;  and  this  theory,  if  theory 
It  be  called,  took  immediale  command  o( 
the  finest  balaneea,  and  endten  theories 
irere  found  rapidly  to  disappear,  hiding 


themselves  in  the  darkness  which  produced- 
them.  If  any  theory  can  be  fbund  sim- 
ple, it  is  his;  if  any  universal,  it  is  his;  if 
any  can  be  found  which  may  be  said  to  be 
unchangeable  through  ages,  it  is  hia.  It 
has  no  fear  of  future;  no  alteration  in  the 
science  can  affect  it,  no  discovery  of  ele- 
ments in  oar  present  elements  can  in  the 
least  alter  it.  But  if  it  be  desired  thakwe 
should  believe  that  these  combinations  are 
formed  by  bodies  with  qualities  such  as  he 
describes,  bard  and  unchangeable,  and  that 
they  approached  each  other  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  paints  ihem, — an  opinion  towhich 
he  unrortunaielyailiched  much  importance, 
— then  must  we,  in  company  with  the  great- 
er portion  of  thinking  men  which  we  have 
met,  consider  such  an  hypntbesis  as  scarce- 
ly conceivable  by  the  greatest  stretch  of  his 
bncy,  although  some  actually  consider  it  to 
be  the  simple  common-sense  explanation. 

But  not  to  follow  that  aubject:  the  idea 
of  Dalton,  as  it  was  the  germ  of  all  that  was 
known  both  before  and  after  him,  explained 
also  why  the  weights  of  atoms  rirauld  be  in 
reciprocal  proportions.  In  fact,  to  the  truth 
then  known  it  distinctly  said,  it  is  so,  it 
cannot  be  otherwise ;  to  the  falsehood  it 
said  simply,  such  is  not  the  case  :  and  no 
one  has  been  reijuired  either  to  confirm  the 
one,  or  able  to  render  inlirm  the  other. 

It  may  appear  remarkable  to  some  that 
we  should  talk  of  the  atomic  theory,  and 
still  talk  of  its  undisputed  stability.  The 
word  theory  is  used  in  its  sense  of  a  thing 
mell  seen,  dot  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  used,  as  a  thing  ifimlti  seen;  and 
the  practice  of  the  age  allows  both  mean- 
ings to  the  word.  The  combining  propo^ 
lions  of  bodies  are  known,  and  are  not 
vague,  nor  can  any  thing  change  our  view 
of  them  but  a  change  in  Nature's  self. 
The  idea  of  nnmberlese  hard  bodies  called 
atoms,  created  in  the  beginning,  and  imper- 
ishable but  by  a  fiat  of  the  Creator,  saying, 
"  Let  there  be  nothing  where  the  earth  now 
is,"  is  an  hypothesis  against  which  proofs 
sntlicieat  could  be  brought,  much  beautiful 
matter  might  be  written ;  but  science  ia 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  give  an  explanntion 
which  shall  express  the  universal  feelings 
and  opinions  of  men  upon  the  subject.  Aa 
chemists  now  use  the  term,  the  atomic  the- 
ory is  no  hypothesis;  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
combining  proportions, — a  law  so  universal, 
so  beautiful,  so  unerring,  so  utterly  withotit 
any  repeal  in  the  highest  or  lowest  conrta 
of  explored  nature,— «Hefa  a  sore  guide  M> 
those  worka  of  nature  wfaiob  it  anperii^ 
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tand^.^tbat  if  any  one  is  incapable  of 
seeiog  a  univemul  fiiness  in  creation,  he 
has  only  to  look  at  llie  tlulleat  lump  uf  mat- 
ter, of  clay,  iaiid,  or  mud,  from  any  clime, 
Ibrmed  at  auy  aj^e,  be  it  matter  kept  for 
■gea  in  (he  water  or  taken  from  the  fires  of 
the  volcano,  and  the  (itncsa  in  to  be  fuuud, 
not  by  mere  ima^inalion,  not  by  mere  rea- 
•anjpg,  but  by  taking  the  balance  and  prov- 
ing that  the  oxygen  in  each  of  iheae  apecj- 
nieus  unites  with  an  eqiioJ  weight  of  silicon, 
aluminum,  or  calcium,  and  that  each  ele> 
nient,  each  paKicle  of  each,  was  made  to  fit 
each  of  the  particles  of  ila  fellow-elemeQia. 
'Whether  we  con  say  the  same  of  the  whole 
univerae  is  a  different  question.  The  fit- 
ness may  not  be  iu  such  minute  particles 
when  we  leave  our  own  solar  syatem,  or  it 
may  be  aomewhut  altered  when  we  leave 
our  own  globe;  but  so  far  we  might  safely 
suppose  many  general  analogies  iu  the  ele- 
ments composing  our  syatjm,  having  so 
many  of  the  same  conditions  of  existence, 
and  growing  under  so  many  of  the  same  in- 
fluences. Could  we  establish  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  nebular  theory, — could  we 
prove  that  all  the  plants  were  in  a  gaseous 
Ibrm  together, — wc  migbl  then  see  more 
of  the  subject;  but  we  see  animal  and  ve- 
getable life  to  have  changed  so  much,  so 
many  mflvemenis  like  to  creations  made  at 
Tarious  times  upon  the  earth,  so  many  adap- 
tations of  structure  to  habits,  moral  and 
physical  creations  made  and  unmade  (whi 
ttier  by  a  law  or  without  a  law  is  not  to  the 
purpose),  that  he  must  be  excusq^  who  pau- 
ses for  a  little  before  he  believes  that  crea- 
tive power,  which  would  seem  to  be  not  a 
momentary  impulse,  but  s  continuous  or  it 
may  be  an  eternal  agent,  has,  or  has  had, 
something  to  do,  as  well  with  the  inorganic 
as  the  organic  structures  of  the  earth. 

It  ia  an  interesting  thing  to  consider  the 
csst  of  mind  necessary  to  a  great  discovery, 
and  the  mind  also  which  makes  a  discov- 
ery. With  Dalton  they  are  both  one,  ai 
the  extraordinary  unity  of  the  man  left  two 
forms  of  mind  as  a  thing  imposeible  for  him. 
A  physical  constitution,  calm,  steody,  un- 
sxcitable ;  a  mental  constitution  the  same 
no  violent  feelings,  no  strong  psssions,  nt 
enthusissra  which  could  uot  \x  instantly  re- 
pressed— not  as  much  ss  to  cause  involun- 
tary haste  iu  moving  a  limb,  in  drawing  a 
conclusion,  or  in  making  an  experiment; 
no  inertness  tempting  hira  to  rest  when  be 
bad  strength  to  work;  no  weariness  of 
mind,  no  fatiguing  of  his  body ;  working 
Bcilber  too  mucb  noi  loo  liule  for  bis 
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ingth;  no  yielding  to  the  opinions  of 
others  drawing  him  aside  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  Icfl;  an  imagination  curbed  oe 
silent;  those  moral  sympnlbies  which  the 
love  of  literature  proves  to  be  in  men  weak 
and  neglected,  developed  no  farther  in  htm, 
the  great  searcher  of  nature,  than  may  be 
seen  in  the  most  uneducated  man  in  out 
social  system  ; — he  stnnds  before  us  with 
an  isolated  grandeur  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
pily  that  some  minds  must  feel  for  one 
wboae  moral  Bympatbies  are  not  drawn  out 
in  an  equal  ratio  with  his  intellectual  pow- 
ers. Let  us  not  be  mistaken  ;  Dalton  was 
a  kind  man  and  an  agreeable  companion, 
an  upright  and  a  moral  man;  but  these 
faculties  were  simple,  and  were  not  mora 
biglily  cultivated  than  we  see  in  ignorant 
minds.  That  he  curbed  all  his  passions 
and  his  expressions  is  certain;  whether 
from  principle  or  from  the  original  formation 
of  his  mind  we  cannot  say;  but  his  soul 
never  expanded  in  his  wsrmest,  and  in  his 
most  animated  and  playful  moments  he  was 
■never  without  a  breastplate.  This  bespeaks 
a  man  ofstrong  will,  of  great  self-possession. 
He  had  too  much  self-respect  to  be  seen  to 
seek  fame,  and  was  almost  too  proud  to 
take  notice  of  it  when  gained.  Unaccom- 
panied, however,  with  haughtiness,  but  the 
most  child-like  simplicity,  his  dignity  sel- 
dom showed  itself  except  on  a  few  occa- 
sions, and  even  then  it  was  not  until  many 
years  of  fame  had  given  bim  a  standing. 
If  we  are  correct  in  giving  these  elements 
of  his  character  this  prominence,  raising  the 
observing  and  reflecting,  but  especially  lbs 
fnrmer,  and  sinking  the  reet  of  the  man 
down  to  a  beautiful  simplicity,  rare  in  a 
great  man,  but  not  rare  in  many  of  tbe 
mass,  we  find  at  least  an  unusual  character, 
and  have  some  idea  of  tbe  power  requisite 
to  do  such  work  as  he  did.  Before  we  MJ 
more,  we  shall  give  a  few  examples  of  bis 
mode  of  reasoning,  which  show  the  great 
predominance  of  his  observing  powers,  pro- 
truding themselves  as  they  do  every  where, 
and  at  no  time  allowing  themselves  rest 
when  the  other  faculties  sre  in  action.  His 
reasoning  is  a  succession  of  pictures,  his 
conclusions  are  results  of  observstion  oo 
those  pictures  laid  before  us,  so  that  w« 
almost  suppose  that  we  arrive  at  the  coi^ 
elusion  without  tbe  trouble  of  reflection. 

He  says— 

"  When  we  contemplate  the  disposilNin  of 
the  globular  pvijolei  in  a  volume  or  pure  elas- 
tic fluid,  we  perceive  it  must  be  snokigouB  to 
that  of  a  square  pile  of  shot,  tbe  partielea  DUst 
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ticlea  rormlng  a  iqu&re ;  is  a  Buperier  stratinn 
eaeh  Toiir  pariidea  resfa  upon  four  partidea 
'below  iha  poioM  of  its  cpauct  with  all  four, 
being  forty-five  degrees  above  ibe  horizontal 
plane,  or  thai  plane  which  paaaes  through  llie 
centre  of  the  four  particli-s.  On  this  account 
the  preuure  is  steady  and  uniform  through- 
oul." 


Again — 

"  A  vessel  of  any  pure  elastic  fluid  presents 
R  picture  like  oue  full  orsmall  shot.  The  jflob- 
■  uleaare  a]l  of  the  same  iize;  but  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  differ  from  those  of  the  shot,  in 
Hut  they  are  constituted  of  tin  exceedingly 
'.amall  central  atom  of  solid  mailer,  -which  ' 
«uiTounded  by  on  aimoephere  of  heat" 


In  such  clear  figurings  does  he  continue 
to  explain  himself.     By  reasoning  on  ai 
mosphere  of  mixed  zasee,  which  havn  ni 
pulsion  for  each  otner,  but  fntlow  each  the 
law  of  its  own  gravitatioa,  he  explains  in  a 
mechanical  manner  the  law  of  the  constant 
composition  of  the  ntmosphere,  the  panicles 
«f  the  gases  falliog  downwards  upun  each 
other  until  they  attain  a  poeiiion  in  which 
they  can   support  the  incumbent  weight. 
He  has  not,  however,  attempted  to  explain 
how  the  little  central  particle  exists  in  the 
large  globe  of  heat  which  surrounds  it, 
what  use  the  centre  can  hare,  since  the 
cumference  does  all  the  wiirii,  holds  all  the 
properties,  and  seema  to  know  nothing  of 
foreign  relations,  except  that  it  was  preaent 
when  the  deeda  were  drawn  out,  and  ap- 
pended its  signature,  which  after  all  seems 
to  be  a, mere  matter  of  Torm. 

Dalton's  conception  of  atoms  was  so  nai- 
Dral  and  easy  to  him,  that  he  spoke  of  them 
as  things  which  he  could  see.  His  usual 
illustration  was  a  pile  of  shot.  He  talked 
of  these  infiaible  beings  as  a  geologist  would 
of  the  movement  of  a  glacier,  or  of  trans- 
ported boulder-slones ;  and  traced  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  through  the  masses  of  a  pile  of 
oxygen  atoms,  as  an  astronomer  would  a 
comet  infliienced  by  the  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions met  on  all  sides  in  its  way  through 
space.  Newton  had  probably  the  grandest 
idea  of  matter  words  ever  expressed,  if  in- 
deed they  can  be  said  to  express  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  conception.  Gravitation,  a 
nniversal  dependance  in  creation,  a  unity  in 
all  existing  things.  Agea  have  been  found 
requiaite  to  teacn  man  the  oronipreitence  of 
<jod,  and  one  man  taught  us  the  omnipre- 
aence  of  matter.  Strange  fact,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clods  beneath  us  is  felt  every- 
where ;  that  there  is  nothing  so  trivial  that 
k  has  not  something  to  say  in  the  sovern- 
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ment  of  the  unlvene  ;  nothing  ao  smnll  that 
it  should  remain  foigotten,  when  the  powers 
of  creation  assembled  together!  We  might 
almost  say,  everything  is  every  where.  As 
Newton  mw  matter  in  its  largeness  and 
unity,  Dalton  saw  it  in  its  minuteness  and 
separaienesa.  The  one  saw  the  unity  of  the 
w4jole,  the  other  strongly  insisted  on  the  in- 
dividuality of  its  parts.  Both  spoke  great 
truths. 

We  have  observed  that  Dalton  never  read 
mBch,  and  probably  more  in  his  later  than 
earlier  life.  His  mind  was  pecnIiarTy  fhted 
for  inquiring  and  recording,  but  peculiarly 
unfitted  for  following  the  reasonings  of 
olhera.  Thia  aeema  to  have  happened  not 
from  mere  obaiinacy,  but  from  a  natural 
self-reliance,  and  a  habit  of  believing  bo 
firmly  whatever  bis  senses  toolc  cognizance 
of;  B  proof  that  theae  were  stronger  in  hint 
ihun  any  other  faculties ;  as  many  of  the 
feelings,  had  they  been  more  lively  in  him, 
would  have  tended  to  make  him  consider 
the  works  of  others;  and  had  he  reflected 
more  than  he  observed,  he  would  have  paid 
more  attention  to  the  reasonings  of  other 
men.  He  still  preserved  his  own  atomic 
weights  when  every  chemist  had  adopted 
those  now  established. 

In  a  long,  steady,  and  bosy  life,  but,  as 
far  as  external  movements  go,  entirely  mo- 
notonous, Dalton's  whole  history  may  be 
found  in  the  books  before  us.  He  lectured 
in  the  Royal  Institution  in  1804,  and  afler- 
warda  in  1810.  Strange  that  Davy  and 
Wallaston  ridiculed  his  theory  so  macb. 
Afterwards,  when  Davy  was  converted,  he 
urged  the  claims  of  Higgins  against  Dal- 
ton, at  which  the  latter  was  much  dis- 
pleased,  but  was  too  dignified  to  speak  of 
the  matter.  In  1832  he  went  to  France, 
where  we  need  not  describe  his  reception 
otherwise  than  in  his  own  words,  ind  in  a 
man  of  Dalton's  temperament  they  had  all 
the  meaning  they  bear.  He  said  quietly  to 
a  friend  on  his  return,  "If  any  Englishman 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  reception  in 
France,  I  have."  He  was  made  a  Foreign 
Fellow  of  the  French  institule,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Sociely,  and  Doctor  of  Civil  law, 
a  title  he  prized  very  much ;  but  he  shone 
as  Preaidenl  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  Manchester,  to  which  he  wis 
elected  annually  from  the  year  1817  till  his 
death,  and  to  which  he  gave  bis  principal 
papers.  It  would  IKtle  suffice  to  tell  of  his 
to  the  great,  of  the  visita  of  the  greet 
tb  him,  of  his  presentation  at  court,  and  of 
the  honor  bestowed  on  faint  by  the  BHlMl 
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AuocUlion.  But  w«  maj  aaj  that  he  seems 
to  have  been  honored  more  as  one  who  had 
risen  Grom  ihe  dead,  aa  a  hittorical  person- 
Bge  whoae  name  was  counected  with  ihe 
birlh  or  chemistry,  rather  than  a  living, 
working  cotemporaTy,  bo  lilile  doea  he 
seem  to  bare  mixed  with  the  philoaopheri 
of  his  time.  In  1637  paralysis  weakened 
bim  very  much,  both  bodily  and  mentally, 
and  he  never  was  again  the  great  mind  of 
eaflier  life.  On  the  17th  May,  1644,  he 
was  still  further  reduced,  butsliJl  atteading 
the  PhiloMiphica]  Society,  although  unable 
to  articulate  the  words  he  wished  to  i 
He  still  read  the  journals  of  tlie  day, 
made  meteorological  observations.  Oi 
19ih  of  July,  1S44,  an  address  of  the  » 
ty  thanked  bim  for  his  fiftieth  annual  meteo- 
rological report,  an<I  prayed  that  he  might 
be  long  spared  to  them.  He  received  the 
address  standing,  but  could  not  reply  other- 
wise than  by  a  few  words  in  writing,  which 
be  had  prepared ;  "ifeel  gratified  by  this 
teetimony  of  kind  regard  offered  to  me  by 
my  aid  associates  of  the  Literary  and  Phi 
loaophical  Society  of  Manchester.  At  m 
age,  and  with  my  iufirmities,  1  can  ont^ 
thank  you  for  this  manifestation  of  senli- 
ment,  which  I  heartily  reciprocate."  On 
the  26th  he  made  bis  last  observation,  no- 
ling  down  the  atate  of  the  thermometer 
and  barometer,  and  finding  that  he  had 
written  "  little  rain  this,"  in  a  previous  ob- 
servation, he  took  the  precaution  to  add 
"day."  His  hand  trembled  at  this  t 
but  at  six  in  the  morning,  when  his  ser 
JefV  him,  he  seemed  as  usual,  although  he 
bad  spent  a  restteas  night  On  coming 
again  in  half  an  hour  he  was  found  dead 
by  his  bedside.  So  gradually  did  this  man 
go  hence ;  with  such  calmness  and  repose 
was  dosed  a  long  life  wholly  devoted  to 


__i  1833  a  pension  of  150/.  whs  granted 
him  from  the  Civil  List,  and  in  1836  it  was 
raised  to  30(M.  Some  time  between  those 
two  periods  his  paternal  property  fell  to  him 
by  the  death  of  his  brother,  amounting  to 
about  another  annual  150/.  To  a  man  who 
livedsosimply,  this  was  more  than  was  wan i- 
,  d,  so  that  he  left  above  9,000/.  at  his  death. 

His  body  lay  in  stale  in  the  Town  Hall, 
and  a  long  procession  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  whilst  all  business  was  suspended  for 
the  lime  in  Manchester.  He  was  buried  in 
a  vault  in  the  Ardwick  Green  Cemetery. 
The  long  procession  was  much  to  the  an- 
noyance of  some  of  the  Society  of  Frienda, 
4»t  it  did  on«  good  thing — it  told  out  loudly 


[Uat. 

and  plainly  that  a  great  man  had  tnken  lean 
of  them.  Such  a  circumstance  ought  not 
Co  happen  as  unheeded  yi  if  the  great  wera 
buried  daily.  It  is  different  when  n  rich 
or  a  strong  man  dies.  These  powers  can  b* 
made  again  ;  these  accumulations  can  be 
possessed  and  repealed,  if  not  in  one  man, 
by  the  efforts  of  many ;  but  when  a  mind 
that  thought  not  as  other  minds  do  leavea 
this  earth,  we  know  not  if  it  may  please 
Heaven  ever  again  to  send  us  the  like. 

palton's  body,  like  the  whole  texture  of 
his  mind,  like  every  action  which  he  per- 
formed, like  every  thought  which  he  haa  ex- 
pressed, was  firm  and  well-knit.  He  was 
below  middle  size  :  his  face  is  said  to  have 
resembled  Newton's  very  mnch,  but  the 
head  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  had  snj 
resemblance.  A  beautiful  statue  of  bim, 
by  Chanirey,  is  placed  in  the  Royal  Man- 
che«ter  Institution,  which  resembles  the 
living  man  very  much.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Manchester  to  erect  some  monument 
to  bim,  although  it  has  not  been  decided  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  duing  so,  whether  by 
following  the  custom  of  all  ages,  and  making 
a  bronze  or  a  marble  one,  or  by  making  one 
in  the  form  of  a  school  of  chemistry,  which 
Msnchester  does  not  possess.  Which  is 
best  might  soon  be  decided.  We  read  of  a 
Greek  to  whom  three  hundred  brazen  sta- 
tues were  erected,  to  be  pulled  down  in  as 
many  days.  A  living  institution  can  fight 
for  itself.  It  ia  interesting  to  us  to  know 
the  daily  life  of  a  mnn  who  could  make  such 
investigations.  Simple  beyond  the  most 
of  men,  he  lived  with  few  wants  in  bis 
house  or  in  his  laboratory,  showing  little  of 
If  to  his  fellow-men,  but  marking  the 
age  with  his  fmiteteps.  Unwearied,  and  me- 
inically  regular  in  all  things,  he  made  hia 
lervaiions  with  no  more  regularity  than 
went  to  the  bowling-green  regularly  on 
Thursday  afternoon  with  a  few  friends,— 
philosophers,  not  the  great,  but  such  as 
he  had  long  known.  He  had  great  pleasure 
in  visiting  his  old  friends  in  Kendal  and  Kes- 
wick ;  and  when  one  of  his  prouder  com- 
vished  him  to  leave  the  place  in 
which  they  were  met,  as  not  being  suffici- 
iitly  dignified  in  appearance,  he  only  said, 
'  1  see  them  seldom, — you,  I  can  see  every 
day  in  Manchester."  Dalton  was  not  a  man 
(o  be  frightened  by  any  of  the  hobgobhns 
that  hover  around  respectability,  nor  can 
ly  where  so  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent, so  thoroughly  regardless  of  all  the 
world  said  of  bim,  in  so  far  as  allowing  any 
change  in  his  mode  of  thiukiag  or  acting. 
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We  cutaol  ascribe  to  him  the  bright  e;n 
of  Lavoisier,  of  Di*ir,  tnd  of  Liebig ;  for 
wfau  be  uw,  however  great,  seemed  to  liiin 
BO  eimple,  bo  nKtatal.  The  awe  and  majes- 
tj  of  Nature's  laws  tint  Been,  did  not  affect 
him  to  rhapsody,  and  we  may  either  call  it 

Sreatnen  or  weakneas,  as  we  feci  inclined, 
olh  qualities  are  respected  by  nature, 
both  have  their  types  in  creatiou ;  the  mo- 
notonous moT^raent  of  the  earth  round  its 
ucif  fur  theone,  and  the  audden  glare  of  day 
on  the  dark  night  marks  the  other ;  the  one 
>  continuous,  unexcited  moTemeot,  pleaaing 
but  not  joyful ;  the  other  a  aucceaaion  ol 
rapid  and  great  changea,  in  which  the  whole 
man  ia  at  one  time  deep  in  darkness  and 
Borrow,  walking  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  ;  at  another,  scarcely  able 
to  Bupport  the  excess  of  joy,  for  natui 
seems  all  gloriousnesa,  and  earth  a  conataat 
round  of  thrilling  joya.  Some  would  prefer 
the  quiet  repoae  of  the  timple  "  Naturfora- 
-«ber„'  Dallon. 


MARGARET    LUCAS,  DUCHESS  OP  NEW- 
CASTLE. 


Wkbn  Waller  waa  ahewn  some  veraea 
by  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  On  the  Dealk 
of  a  Stag,  he  declared  that  he  would  give 
all  his  own  compositions  lo  have  written 
them  ;  and  being  charged  with  the  exorbi- 
tance of  his  adulation,  answered,  "  That 
nothing  waa  too  much  to  be  giveo  that  a 
lady  might  be  saved  from  the  disgrace  or 
such  s  vile  perforin  an  ce."  This  waa  said 
by  the  courtly  Waller  of  the  thrice  noble, 
illustrious,  and  excellent  princess,  aa  she 
calls  herself,  Margaret  Lucas,  the  wife  of 
the  thrice-noble,  high,  and  puissant  priilce, 
William  Cavendiah,  duke,  marquia,  and 
earl  of  Newcastle.  But  the  worth  of  all 
the  poems  by  the  Duchesa  of  Newcastle  is 
not  to  be  teaied  by  her  poem  on  the  death 
of  a  stag ;  nor  should  her  abilities  be  look- 
ed meanly  upon  through  the  coateiuptuous 
Bmaitoess  of  a  happy  remark.* 

■  By  iha  wi  J,  Waller  hi*  a  eopy  of  Tcraai  On 
da  HtAi  ^  a  Stag,  &r  below  avan  tha  uiddit 
laval  ef  the  duelieaa'a  gtaiui 


,  scoetaa  w  kbwoibtlb. 


Wit  and  satire  haw  done  madtt  to  keep 
ber  down.  Pope  has  placed  her  works  Id 
the  library  of  his  Dunciad  hero  :  — 


eomplsM." 

And  Horace  Walpole,  a  far  inferior  poet  to 
[he  duchess,  endeavored  to  turn  to  ridicule, 
not  the  duchess  only,  hat  the  duke — to  do 
for  the  iMmesof  Cavendish  and  Lucas  wbat 
he  had  attempted  to  do  for  Sydney  and  for 
Falkland.  But  Walpole,  who  affected  a 
singularity  of  opinion,  raised  a  laugh,  and 
a  laugh  only ;  there  is  too  much  good  sense 
in  the  duchess's  writings,  and  too  much  lo 
love  about  her  character,  tu  deprive  her  al- 
together of  admirers.  Charles  Lamb  d^ 
lighted  in  her  works;  Sir  Egerion  Brydget 
showed  his  respect  for  her  genius  by  r^ 
printing,  at  his  private  press,  her  own  litde, 
deligblflil  Bulobiogrnphy,  to  which  be  ap* 
pended  a  selection  ofherpoems.  And  Mr. 
Dyce,  who  haa  as  much  good  taste  ss  vari- 
ety of  knowledge,  ia  too  well  acquainted 
with  ber  writings  lo  dislike  them;  and, 
fresh  from  "  Greek  and  Latin  stores,"  can 
yet  return  to  her  pages  with  renewed  en- 
joyment, end  lose  nothing  in  a  reperusal  of 
the  complete  works  of  the  Dachess  of  New- 
castle. 

As  if  certain  that  tome  day  or  other  the 
curiosity  of  after-ages  would  be  extended 
10  her  own  personal  history,  the  duchesa 
drew  up  A  True  Relatim  of  her  Birth, 
Brttding,  and  Life — the  loo  short  hul 
charming  piece  of  sutobiogrsphy  we  have 
already  referred  to.  Her  father  was  Sir 
Thotnaa  Lucas,  of  St.  John's,  near  Col^ 
cheater,  in  Essex ;  her  molher'e  maiden- 
name  WHS  Elizabeth  Leighton.  Margaret 
waa  born  about  the  year  1636. 

"Myfatlierj"  she  says,  "waaagenllemaiv 
whieh  title  is  grounded  and  given  by  merit, 
not  by  princes.  He  had  a  lar^e  eslaie.  He 
lived  happily  nnd  died  peaceably,  tea vi ox  a 
wife  and  eight  children,  three  sona  and  five 
daughters,  I  being  itie  youagest  he_had,  and  - 
an  infunt  when  hedied." 


"There  w 
ways  deforn 


Of  her  brothers  she  says : 

I  not  any  one  cnioked  or  any 
d ;  neiilier  were  ihcy  dwarfish, 
ike  stature,  but  every  w^yB  |iro> 
porlionable,  iikenipe'  weil-TeBiured,  eJeur  com- 
plexions, brown  hairs,  but  some  lighter  thnn 
oiliere;  Bound  lecih,  rweet  breuiFis,  plaie 
apccchaa,  tunable  voices — 1  meoanolao  luucb 
to  Btng  oa  ia  soealuDig  ae  sol  amtteriqf  oc 
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wkarling  \a  ihe  ihroat,  or  Epeakiag  tbrongh 
the  nose,  nr  hoarsely  (unless  they  had  a  cold), 
or    BquGEikingly,    which    impedimenta    many 

haye." "How  Uiey  were  bVed,'' 

■he  continues,  slie  was  too  youDg  to  recollect; 
"but  this  I  know,  that  they  loved  virtue,  en- 
deavored merit,  practised  justice,  aud  spoke 
troth."  ....  "Tlieir  practice  was,  when  they 
met  together,  to  exercise  Iheraselves  with  fen- 
cing, wrestling,  shooting,  and  auch-Ilhe  exer- 
cises, for  I  observed  they  did  Ecldom  hawk  or 
hunt,  and  very  Beldom  or  never  daniie,  or  play 
on  music,  eaying  it  was  too  etieminatB  for  nias- 
etdiae  spirits ;  neither  had  they  akiii,  or  did 
UM  to  play,  for  aught  I  could  hear,  at  cards  or 
dice,  or  the  like  games,  nor  given  to  any  vice, 
as  I  did  know,  unlese  to  love  a  mistress  were 
a  crime  ;    not  that  I  knew  any  ihey  had,  but 

what  report  did  sav.  and       --" 

&Ue,  Bl  least  e: 

'  Of  these  brothera,  one  bectame  the  RrBl 
Lord  Luou;  the  yoangest  was  the  Sir 
Charlea  Lucas,  whose  meUncboly  but  b^ 
roic  end  is  told  eo  atlectingly  by  Lord  Clar- 
endon. "  Hs  had,"  aays  bis  sister,  "  a  su- 
perfluity of  coorage." 

Her  own  breeding,  she  says,  was  accord- 
ikig  to  her  birth  and  the  nature  uf  her  sex. 
Her  mother,  of  whom  she  speaks  in  the 
htghest  and  most  affectionate  ternis, — 

"Never suffered  the  vulgar  serving-men 
be  in  the  nursery  amongst  the  nurse-mBids,  lest 
their  rode  love-making  might  do  unseemly  ae- 
lidns,  or  speak  nnhandebrae  words  in  the  pre- 
hence  of  her  children.  As  fur  the  pastimes 
of  try  sisters,"  she  siys,  and  their  pasti  ones  were 
her  own,  "when  Ihey  were  in  iho  country,  it 
was  to  read,  work,  walk,  and  discourse  with 
fetch  other.  Commonly  they  lived  half  the 
year  in  London.  Their  customs  were,  in  win- 
ter time,  to  go  Bometimes  to  plays,  or  10  ride 
in  their  coaches  about  the  streets,  to  see  the 
ooneourse  and  recourse  of  people ;  and,  in  the 
spring-time,  to  visit  the  Sprine  Qardeu,  Hyde 
Park,  and  the  like  places ;  andsometimes  they 
would  have  music,  and  sup  in  barges  upon  tlie 
water;  these  harmlceB  recreaiionfi  they  would 
pass  their  time  away  with;  /or,  I  observed, 
they  did  seldom  make  visiis,  nor  ever  went 
abroad  with  strangers  in  their  company,  but 
only  themselves  in  a  flock  together ;  agreeing 
•0  well  that  tbereseemed  but  onemindanioncBt 
them."  ^ 

Marnaret  was  a  mere  girl  

when  alie  went  to  Oxford  to  become  one  of 
the  maids  of  honor  to  Henrietta  Maria ;  an 
ofTice,  fllie  tells  ug,  she  had  a  great  desire  to 
fill,  and  to  wbioh  she  "  wooed  and  won  " 
.ber  nuihcr'a  consent  to  her  seeking  and 
mocepting.  But  in  ihe  then  disturbed  state 
«tf  the  three  countries,  Oxford  was  not  long 
tp]BCe  for  flenrielta;  and  the  queen,  ac- 
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ooropuied  by  her  youthful  attendant,  left, 
in  1643,  the  shores  of  England  for  the 
court  of  the  French  king.  In  April,  1615, 
for  she  has  herself  recorded  the  period, 
Margaret  Lucas  had  the  good  fortune  ta 
see  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  fur  the  tust 
time.  This  nobleman,  whose  name  for  loy- 
alty deserves  to  be  proverbial,  had  oome  to 
Paris  to  letider  hia  humble  duty  to  the 
queeu.  The  fight  at  Marslon  Moor,  that 
ili-fateil  field  to  King  Charles,  had  bees 
fought  Bome  ten  months  before  ;  and  New- 
castle, aeeing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
king's  cause  and  the  complete  exhaustioo 
of  his  own  finances,  had  resigned  his  oom- 
mand,  and  retired  to  the  Continent. 

"And  after,"  lays  the  duchess,-  "he  had 
stayed  at  Paris  some  time,  lie  was  pleased  to 
take  some  particular  notice  of  me,  and  ex- 
press more  ttiaa  an  ordinary  affection  for  me ; 
loaomuch  that  he  resolved  to  choose  mefor  bis 
second  wife  ;  and  Iheugh  I  did  drsad  marriooB, 
and  shun  men's  conipanies  as  much  as  I  coult^ 
yet  I  could  not,  our  had  I  the  power  to  refuse 
nim,  by  reason  my  affections  were  filed  on 
him,  and  he  was  the  onlyperson  I  ever  was  in 
love  with.  Neither  was  I  ashamed  to  own  it, 
but  gloried  therein,  for  it  was  not  amoroiia 
love;  t  never  was  infected  therewith;  it  is  a 
disease,  or  a  passion,  or  both  I  only  know  b^ 
relation,  not  by  experience :  neither  coujd  ti- 
tle, wealth,  power,  or  person  entice  me  to  love ; 
but  my  love  was  honest  and  honorable,  being 
placed  upon  merit,  which  aR'ectiin  joyed  at 
the  fame  of  his  worth,  pl^.ised  with  delight  in 
his  wit,  proud  of  Ihe  respects  he  used  to  me, 

and  the  affection  he  protest  lor  me." 

"  Having  but  two  sons,"  she  says  in  another 
place,  "  he  purposed  to  marry  me,  a  youns 
woman,  that  might  prove  fraitlul  lo  him,  ana 
increase  hia  posterity  by  a  maBculioe  offs 
Nay,  he  wab  so  desirous  of  male  issue,  u 
have  heard  him  say  he  cared  not  so  Goa  wuuia 
be  pleased  to  give  him  many  sons,  although 
they  came  to  be  persons  of  the  meanest  for- 
tune ;  bat  God,  it  seems,  had  ordered  it  other- 


Tbe  widower  of  fifty-two  prevailed  with 
the  fearful  maiden  of  twenty-one,— they 
were  married. 

■■  A  pool  BID  I  nctibartwrn  nor  bred, 
Bnt  to  a  wiuy  post  narhad," 

she  was  wont  to  tKj  in  after  life,  ud  eer< 
tainly  the  Marquis  of  Neweastle  was  not 
without  pretensioos  to  literature  ;  bis  con^ 
edies  are  btistling  pieces  of  intrigue  and 
wit,  characteristic  of  bis  age,  and  very 
readable:  at  least  we  have  foaod  them  to. 
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His  lyrical  attempts  nre  sad  failures.  He 
was  the  munificent  patron  and  friend  or 
Beoloneon  and  Sir  William  Davenant'ond 
lived  long  enough  to  succor  Shadwell  and 
befriend  Dry  den. 

"  He  was,"  layBGInrendoo,  "a  very  6ne  gen- 
tleman, nelive,  and  r»ll  of  rAurage,  and  ranei 
acconipliehcd  in  Ihoae  qualiliee  of  horseman- 
•hip,  dancinj;.  and  fencing',  which  acr.onipany 
B  good  brei^ding,  in  which  bis  deliglit  < 
Beaidea  that  he  waa  amorous  in  poetry 
music,  la  which  he  indulged  the  j^reatesC  pari 
of  his  lime;  and  noiliing  could  have  teiDpted 
him  out  of  those  patha  of  pleasure,  which  he 
enjoyed  io  a  full  and  ample  fortune,  but  honor 
aod  ambition  to  serve  (he  king  when  he  saw 
bim  iu  distrces,  and  abaniloneil  by  maal  ofthose 
who  were  in  the  highest  degree  obliged  lo  him 

and  by  him." "He  liked,"  Clarendon 

sdds,  "(he  pomp  and  absalule  auihorily  of  a 
general  welf,  and  preserved  the  diiraity  of  it 
lo  the  full ;  and  for  the  dischar^  of  the  out- 
ward  state  and  circumaiaoces  of  it,  in  acis  ot 
OAurieay,  affability,  bounty,  and  generosity,  iie 
aboQQded ;  which,  in  the  infancy  of  a  war, 
became  him,  (Cnd  ninde  him,  for  some  time, 
very  acceptable  to  men  of  all  conditions.  But 
the  Hut>alantial  part  and  fatigue  of  a'  general 
he  did  not,  in  uiiy  degree,  understand  {being 
utterly  unacquainted  with  war),  nor  could  buI^ 
mit  to,  but  referred  nil  matters  of  that  nature 
to  tlie  discretion  of  his  lieutenant-general  King, 
a  Scotchman.  In  all  actionsofthe  lield  he  was 
•till  present,  and  never  absent  in  any  battle  ;  in 
all  which  he  gave  instances  of  an  invincible 
courage  and  Jenrlessne^s  in  danger;  in  which 
the  expoainir  himself  notoriously  did  sometimea 
change  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  his  troops 
begun  to  give  ground.  Such  articles  of  ac- 
tion were  no  sooner  over  than  he  retired  to  his 
delightrul  company,  music ;  or  his  snller  plea- 
sures, to  all  which  he  was  so  indulgent ;  end 
to  his  ease,  that  he  would  not  be  interrnpted 
open  what  occasion  soever ;  insoniueh  ns  he 
•oraetimes  denied  admission  to  the  chiefesl 
oflicere  of  the  army,  even  to  General  King 
himself,  for  two  days  together,  from  whence 
z ^--  -ii  fell  ouL" 


was  forced  at  one  time  to  toll  him, '  That  h« 
was  not  able  to  provide  a  dinner  for  him,  for 

his  creditors  were  resolved  to  trust  him  no  lon- 
ger.' Turning  to  his  wife,  he  said,  that  [  must 
of  nereFsity  pawn  my  clothes  lo  make  so  much 
money  as  would  procure  a  dinner.  I  answer- 
ed that  my  clothes  would  be  but  of  small  val- 
ue, and  iherelbre  desired  my  wailing-moid, 
Miss  Chaplain,  to  pawn  some  Bmallloys,  which 
1  had  formerly  {liven  her,  which  she  willingly 

It  was  at  this  lime  that  the  duchess  went 
to  England  with  her  husband's  only  brother. 
Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  to  try  and  extract 
some  money  from  the  implacable  Indepen- 
dents. The  confiscated  estates  were  at 
auction  to  any  that  would  buy  them,  free, 
it  was  said,  of  any  incumbrance,  but  the 
claims,  mid  they  were  either  few  or  rejected, 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  old  pu^ 
sessors.  But  the  marchioness  BoHciied  ia 
vain  ;  Newcastle  had  been  ttio  steady  a  loyal- 
ist to  receive  any  mark  of  favor  or  of  justice 
from  the  Independent  party, so  that  site  bad 
lo  return  lo  her  husband  abroad  with  but  a 
trifling  produce  from  her  mission. 

"On  my  return,"  she  writes,  "his  creditors 
bime  clamorouB  round  me,  supposing  I  had 
brought  a  grealslore  of  money  along  wiih  me." 

Even  royalty  itself  was  in  a  more  re- 
duced condition  ;  and  ihe  dtichess  relates 
saying  of  Charles  the  Second's  to  her, 
hen  dining  privately  at  the  table  of  her 
lord,  when  his  funds  were  at  their  lowest, 
"  That  he  perceived  my  lord's  crwUt  could 
procure  better  meat  than  bis  own." 


The  times  pressed  hard  tipon  the  marquis 
ud  his  lady,  as  ihey  did  indeed  upon  every 
loyalist  abroad.  "The  people  would  have 
pulled,"  she  says,  "  God  out  of  heaven,  had 
ihey  bad  the  power,  as  they  palled  royalty 
oat  of  bis  throne."  Of  the  large  rental  uf 
bis  estate,  not  one  farthing  could  the  mar- 
quis get  for  his  own  use,  and  he  lived  on 
hia  credit  abroad,  which  was  large,  till  cren 
it  was  eahausted.  His  wife  was  once  left, 
■he  tells  us,  at  Antwerp,  as  a  pawn  for  his 


"He  lived  on  eredii,"  savs  the  duchess, 
"ftod  oudived  his  trust,  so  that  his  stcwftrd       *SubeDs'  hoase,  sii<l  stown  at  Antwerp. 


n  London,  she  says, — 


Whet 

"  I   gave   some  half-a-score    of   visila,   and 

ent  with  my  lord's  brother  to  hear  music  in 

ie  Mr.  Lawes  bis  bouse,  three  or  four  limes 

[the  Lawcs  that  called  Mihoo  yWetun,  as  also 

ime  three  or  four  limes  to  Hyde  Park  with 

ly  sisters  tu  take  the  air,  else  I  aever  stirred 

Hi  of  my  lodtfitiga,  unless  lo  see  uiy  broihera 

nd  Bisters  ;  nor  seldom  did  I  drees  myself,  as 

taking  no  delight  to  adorn  myself,  since  he  I 

only  desired  lo  please  was  absent." 

But  hia  lordship  was  not  idle  abroad. 
He  lived  at  Antwerp,  and  in  great  state,  in 
the  house  "  which  belonged  to  the  widow 
of  Van  Ruben,  a  famous  picture-drawer."* 
Ilia  horses  were  of  the  finest  breed.  He 
was  attended  by  all  skilled  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  stable,  of  the  noble  an  of  horseman- 
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■hip,  and  the  science  of  feneing.*  It  wis 
Newcastle  wbn  taught  the  profligate  Villiers 
the  cunning  or  the  aword.  Nor  was  his  lime 
Riisemploved  in  writing  his  noble  book  on 
horsemanship,   ti   work,    as    Horace   Wal- 

Eale  observes,  "  read  b;  those  who  scarce 
now  any  other  author,"  The  ducheiss,  too, 
learnt  much  from  hie  tuition ;  "  Tor  I  being 
young,"  she  aays,  "  when  your  lordship 
married  me,  could  not  hare  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  But  it  pleased  Ood  to 
command  his  serTont  Nature  to  indue  me 
with  n  poetical  and  philosophical  genius, 
even  from  my  very,  birth;  for  I  did  write 
some  books  in  that  kind  before  I  was  twelve 
jeais  of  age,  which,  fnr  want  of  good  me- 
thod and  order,  I  would  never  divulge." 

The  year  of  the  Kesioration  was  the  six- 
teenth of  the  exile  of  the  loyal  marquis,  and 
the  year,  too  of  his  return.  His  lordship 
was  among  the  first  of  the  exiled  loyaliais 
to  land,  and  so  eager  was  he,  though  then 
sixty-six,  to  set  his  foot  once  more  on  En- 
glish ground,  that  he  lefl  his  wife  to  follow 
him  at  her  own  leisure,  and  crossed  the 
Channel  in  a  leaky  Tesael.  How  interesting 
is  the  duchess's  picture  of  her  lord's  re- 
turn:— 

"My  lord  (who  was  so  transported  with  tho 

S'  ly  of  reiurnmg  into  his  native  country,  that 
e  rei!<ir!ii.'d  not  the  veEeel),  having  get  aail 
from  Rotterdam,  was  so  becalnied,  that  he  was 
■iz  da^B  and  six  nishiH  upon  the  woler,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  pTensed  httnself  with  mirth, 
and  pafBcd  his  lime  away  as  well  sa  he 
oould ;  proviaians  he  wanted  none,  having  them 
in  Brest  store  and  plenty ;  at  last,  being  come 
■afar  that  he  was  able  to  discern  the  smoke  ol 
London,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long  titns, 
be  merrily  was  pleased  la  desire  one  that  wns 
near  him  to  jo^  and  awske  him  out  of  his 
dream, '  for  surely,'  said  he, '  I  have  been  six- 
teen years  asleep,  and  am  not  thoroughly 
BWdke  yet'  My  lord  lay  that  nig-ht  at  Green 
wich,  where  hrs  supper  seemed  more  savory 
to  him  than  any  meal  he  had  hitherto  tnsiea, 
and  the  nuise  of  some  scraping  fiddlers  he 
thought  the  plcasantcst  harmony  that  ever  he 
had  beard.' 

Her  ladyship  soon  followed  her  lord,  and 
in  the  general  joy,  the  marquis,  whose  ser- 
TJces  for  the  king  had  been  unsurpassed 
throughout  the  war,  was  elevated  by  Charles, 
whose  governor  he  had  been,  to  a  dukedom. 
Tbe  house  at  Clarkenweli  received  once 
more  its  rightful  owner,  and   the  people 
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about  Welbeck  and  its  neighborhood  re- 
joiced again  at  the  return  of  the  princely 
proprietor.  But  from  the  court  and  the 
general  intoxication  which  followed  the  re- 
storation of  the  king,  the  duke  and  duchess 
absented  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 
For  this  they  were  made  the  Inughin^-stock 
of  the  Villierses  and  ffilmols,  the  Ethere- 
ges  and  the  Sedleys,.  that  frequented  the 
courtsof  St.  James's  and  WJiiiehall.  Etcii 
the  king  joined  in  the  general  ridicule  of 
his  satellites,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his 
Petrtril  of  the  Peak,  has  entered  into  (his 
feeling  with  his  usual  exactness,  with  his 
wonted  vivacity  and  vigor. 

Now  and  then  tbe  ducheso  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  public.  One  of  her  visits  was 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  Birch,  in  his  Hif 
tory,  has  recorded  the  visit,  and  the  day  on 
which  it  took  place.  Evelyn  wu  there, 
and  in  his  Diary  has  commemorated  thfl 


"  May  30, 16B7,— To  London,,to  wait  on  the 

Duchess  onVewcastle  (who  was  a  mighty  pre- 
tender to  learninir,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  and 
had  in  both  published  divers  bonks),  to  the 
Royal  Society,  whither  she  came  in  great 
pomp,  and  bemg  received  by  our  Lord  presi- 
dent at  the  door  of  our  meeling-room-~ifae 
mace,  Sto.,  carried  before  him — had  several 
experiments  ahowed  to  her.  I  codueted  her 
grace  to  her  coach,  and  returned  home." 

But  Pepys  has  the  superiority  over  Eve- 

"  3(VA  May,  1667.— ARer  dinner  1  walked  to 
Arundel  House,  the  way  very  du«ly,  where  I 
find  very  much  company,  in  expectation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Newcaaiie,  who  hail  desired  to  be 
invited  to  the  Society,  and  was  alter  much  do- 
bate  pro  and  con,  it  seems  many  bring  against 
it;  and  we  do  believe  the  town  will  he  julj  of 
ballads  of  it.  Anon  comes  Hie  duchess,  with 
her  women  attending  her;  among  others  the 
FcraboBCO,  of  whom  so  much  talk  is,  that 
her  lady  would  hid  her  shew  her  face  and  kill 
the  gallants.  She  ib,  indeed,  binek,  and  hath 
gooit  hiack  Utile  eyes,  but  other  wire  but  a  very 
ordinary  woman,  I  do  think,  but  they  say  sings 
well.  The  ducheap  bath  been  a  good,  comely 
woman;  hut  her  dress  bo  an  lick,  and  her  de- 
portment so  ordinary,  that  1  do  not  like  her  at 
all ;  nor  did  I  hear  her  Bay  any  thini;  that  was 
worth  hearing,  but  that  she  wa«  fbll  of  admi- 
ration— all  adrairaiion-  Several  fiue  experi- 
ments were  shewn  her  of  colors,  loadstone* 
nricroBCopes,  and  of  liquors:  among  others,  of 
one  that  did,  wbite.she  wbb  there,  turn  a  piece 
of  roasted  muiion  iuto  pure  blond,  which  was 
very  rare  .  .  .  After  they  had  sliewn  lier  many 
experiments,  and  she  cried  still  she  was  full  o( 
adiairftlioa,  she  departed,  being  led  out  and  in 
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by  several  lords  thai  were  iherr;  Amonifetli 
Lord  George  Barkeley  ani'  EnrI  or  Carlisle, 
and  a  very  pretty  young  mail,  ihe  Duke  ol' 
8omerseL" 

Tbe  excellent  Evelyn  has  recorded  aotne 
of  bis  TJsiiB  tothisexiraordinary  woman  :— 

"  IStb.  April,  1667,-1  went  to  make  court  U 
the  Duke  nnd  Duchpn  of  Newcastle  at  theii 
bouie  at  Clerkenwell,  bein^  newly  come  ou 
of  Ihe  North.  They  recoii/ed  me  wiih  great 
kindn'^Bs,  and  I  waa  muGh  pleated  with  the 
traordinary  fanciful  habit,  garb,  and  di 
of  tJie  duehcBa.".  .  .  . 

"25l^  April. — Visiied  agnin  the  Duke  ot 
Neweaelle,  with  whom  I  had  been  acquninted 
long  before  in  France,  where  the  duchess  had 
oblignlion  to  my  wipe's  aother  for  her  mar- 
riage there ;  she  vrtu  liater  to  Lord  Lucas, 
and  maid  of  honor  then  to  the  queen-mother ; 
married  in  our  chapel  at  Pitria.  My  wilb 
being  with  me,  the  duke  and  duehesa  would 
both  needs  bring  her  to  the  very  courl.".  .  .  . 

"27fh  April,— In  ttie  anernoon  1  went  again 
with  my  wife  lo  ihe  Dochass  ol  Newcnatte, 
who  received  hsr  in  a  kind  of  transport,  suita- 
ble toherexrravagnnt  humor  and  dresa,  which 
was  very  singular-" 

"  When  young,"  aayg  the  duchess,  "  I  took 
Sreat  dclighl  in  atliring,  fine  dressing,  and 
lUiihions,  especially  such  faahionB  as  I  did  in- 
vent myseif,  not  taking  thHt  pleasure  in  such 
faahione  as  were  invented  by  others:  also  I 
did  dislike  any  should  follow  my  fsshions,  for 
1  always  look  delight  In  a  siogularilyj  even  in 
BCcootremenis  of  habits." 

Candid  enough ! 

"At  Welbeck,"  says  Walpole,  "there  Is  a 
whole-length  of  the  duchess  in  a  ihaairic 
habit,  which,  tradition  saya,  she  generaliy 
were." 

Fepye,  the  most  entertaining  of  joutrbI- 
iats,  bus  spoken  of  the  duchess  and  her  do- 
ings in  several  places  throughout  his  inter- 
esting Diary : — 

"3Qlh  March,  1667.— To  »ee  the  silly  piny 
of  my  Lady  Newcastle'*-,  ctilled  TSe  Hamor- 
ou*  LoMit:  the  moHtBiltythiiiglhBlevercame 
upon  a  Blase.  1  was  sick  to  see  it,  bul  yet 
would  not  nave  but  seen  it,  that  I  might  the 
belter  underaiand  her."*    .    .    . 


ing  Ihis  night  to  court  to   mitke  a  vijit  to  the 

3ueen,  iha  king  having  been  with  her  ye«ler- 
ay,  lo  niiike  her  aviaiisintie  her  coming  to 
town.  The  whole  siory  of  this  Indy  is  a  ro- 
Biaiice,  and  all  she  does  is  romantic.  Her  Ibol- 
isen  m  velvet  coats,  and  herself  in  an  antique 
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dress,  as  they  say ;  and  was  the  other  day  at 
her  own  play,  The  Humomta  Laner» ;  iha 
most  ridiciilouB  thing  that  ever  was  wrotK,but 
yet  she  and  her  lord  mightily  pleased  with  it; 
and  the  at  (he  end  made  her  rrsiiecls  lo  the 
playerii from  herbox,  and  di  Iglvaihi'in  thanks. 
There  is  bb  much  expectation  of  her  coming  to 
court,  that  so  people  may  come  lo  see  her  as  ii 
it  were  the  Queen  of  Sweden;  but  I  lost  mjr 
labor,  for  she  did  not  come  thia  nighL" 

On  Ihe  26th  of  the  same  month  and  the 
same  year  (April,  1667,)  Pepys  saw  his  ro- 
mantic duchess  for  the  (irst  lime.  His  en- 
try iy  in  his  usual  shoit  picturesque  style  : 

"Met  my  Lady  Nencsatle  goijig  with  her 
coaches  and  footmen  nil  in  velvet;  lierself 
(ivhom  I  never  saw  before),  aa  I  have  heard 
her  o[len  described  (for  all  the  lonn-tath  is  now- 
a-dayB  of  herexiravagancies),  with  her  velvet 
cap,  her  hair  about  her  ears;  many  black 
pnichee,  because  of  pimples  about  her  mouth; 
naked  nci'ked,  without  any  thing  abnul  il,  and 
a  black  ju9l-au<orp».  She  seemed  lo  me  a. 
very  comely  wo.man  ;  but  I  hope  lo  see  more 
of  her  on  May-day," 

Well,  Hav-day  came,  and  Pepys  and  his 
friend  Sir  William  Penn  went  by  "  conch, 
Tiburne  way,  into  the  Park,  where  a  horrid 
dust,  and  number  of  coaches,  without  plea- 
sure or  order.  That  which  we,  and  almost 
all  went  for,  was  to  see  my  Lady  Newcas- 
tle; which  we  could  not,  she  being  fiillow- 
ed  and  crowded  upon  by  conches  all  the 
way  she  went,  that  nobody  could  come  near 
her;  only  I  could  see  she  was  in  a  large 
black  coach  odnrned  with  silver  instead  uf 
gold,  a. 
■lack  a 

On  the  Ifllh,"  says  Pepys,  "I  drove  bard 
>warda  Clerkenwell,  thinking  to  have  over- 
taken my  Lady  Newcastle,  whom  I  saw  be- 
fore us  in  her  coach,  with  a  hundred  boys 
and  girls  running  looking  upon  her;  but  I 
could  not;  and  so  she  got  home  before  I 
could  come  up  to  her.  But  1  will  get  a 
time  to  see  her."  If  this  time  ever  came, 
Mr.  Pppys  overlooked  its  entry.  His  last 
notice  of  the  duchesa  refers  to  the  biogra- 
phy of  her  husband : — 

iBth  March,  1663.— Home,  and,  in  favorto 
my  eyes,  stayed  reading  the  ridii-uloua  history 
of  my  Lord  Newcastle,  wrote  by  his  wife ; 
which  ahoiva  her  lo  be  a  mad,  conceited,  ridic- 
ulous woman,  and  he  an  ass  to  sufter  bcr  to 
rite  what  she  wriies  to  and  of  him." 

The  plnya.poems,  letters, essays,  and  phi- 
losophical fanciea  of  the  duchess  fill  some 
Ire  folio  volumes ;  all  are  scarce  and  all 
interesting. 
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"Mvsreat  desire,"  says  theducheea, 
be  hftd  in  remenihrance  in  afler-agcs.    All  I 
desire  ia  tame;  I  would  rnther  venture  i 
discretion,  Uian  lose  the  hopes  ofa  fame. 

Unfortanatelj,  her  knowledge  was  rnore 
rnollifarious  ihan  exact;  and  her  reason, 
OTerruleil  by  an  overflowing  fancy,  controll- 
ed by  DO  kind  or  judgment  or  tasle.  She 
was  indeUed  !□  herself  for  all  her  ihoiights, 
reading  little,  and  talking  bn[  with  her  lord 
or  her  aliendants.  Yet  this  masc 
minded  but  misdirected  woman  lired 
the  belief— the  pleasing  belief— that  she 
would  stand  high  with  posterity  as  an 

"  Perchance,"  she  aaya.  '■  many  that 
this  book  will  hardly  underetnnd  iL  ,  .  .  _  . 
verily  believe  that  ignorance  and  present  eiU'y 
will  alight  my  booh,  yet  I  make  no  queaiion, 
when  envy  ia  worn  out  by  time,  but  understand- 
ing will  remember  me  in  after-ages." 

Tlie  H-ork  by  which  the  duchess  ia  best 
known  is  the  Life  of  her  husband,  the  ridic- 
ulous history  to  which  Pepys,  »a  we  hai- 
wen,  alludes.  Nor  is  the  title  the  least  on 
riouB  pert  of  this  curious  compilation 
Jones's  magnificent  portico  to  St.  Paul' 
WM  not  more  atalely  or  taking  ibaB  this 
doorway  of  the  duchess : — 

The  Life 

of  the 

Thrice  Noble,  High  and  Puissonl  Prince 

WiLLIlM    CAVE!tD[eHE, 

Duko,  Marquess,  and  Earl  of  ffeircraCle; 
Earlof  Os-is,  Viscount  jVann/iefii;  nnd 
Baron  a? llolsaver,  of  O^le,  Bolkal,Rod 
Heppla;  Gentleman  of  Hia  MBJesiieg 
Bed-chamber;  one  ol  Hia  Majeilies 
most  Honorable  Privy-Councel ;  Knight 
of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter  ; 
His  Majesliea  Lieiilenantof  the  Counly 
and  Town  of  NUltngham;  and  Justice 
in  Ayre  Trent-Norlh;  who  had  ilia 
honor  to  be  Governor  to  our  most  Glo- 
rious King,  and  Grarious  Sovernign,  in 
hia  Youth,  when  He  wua  Prince  of 
Waiex;  and  soon  after  ivni  made  Cap- 
tain General  of  all  the  ProvinMs  beyond 
the  River  of  TrtJit.  and  oiier  Parts  of 
the  Kingdom  of  England,  with  Power, 
•^  r  a  8p  ■  ■  " 
nigbta. 

WBITTGH 

.  By  the  TVice  AfcWe,  lUutlrioua  and  Excel- 
lent Princet*, 
M ABOAR&T,  Dor.hesa  of  Newcastle, 
His  WirE. 
London 
Printed  by  A.  Maxwi>H.  in  the  year  1667. 
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Thisis  lengthy  andpoinpoiueDoagh;but 
no  one  page  la  free  from  vauity,  from  f<d)y, 
affectation,  and  good  sense. 

''  Such  a  book,  for  instance,"  snys  Charles 
Lamb, "  an  tlie  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ntveastln 
byhieDucheu;  no  casket  is  rich  enough,  no 
casing  eufficienily  durable,  to  honor  and  keep 
safe  such  n  jewel."* 

"  When  I  first  intended,"  says  the  ditches*, 
"to  write  this  history,  knowing  myeeir  to  be  no- 
srholar,  and  ignomnt  of  the  rules  of  writing 
biBtories,  I  desired  my  lord,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  let  me  have  BOme  elegant  and  learn- 
ed historian  to  assist  mc;  which  request  his- 
grace  would  not  grant  ine  ;  snymg,  that  hav- 
ing never  had  any  asaistance  in  the  writing  of 
my  former  books,  I  should  have  no  other  in  th» 
writing  of  his  life,  but  the  informations  from 
himseli'and  his  secretary,  of  the  chief  Ira nsaC'  ' 
tions  and  fbrtunes  occurring  in  it,  lo  the  lime 
he  married  mc.  I  htunblyanBwered.thnt  with- 
out a  learned  assistant  the  whole  history  would 
be  defective;  but  he  replied,  that  iniih  could 
not  be  detective.  I  said  again,  that  rhetoric 
did  adorn  truth ;  and^e  answered,  that  rhsto- 
rie  wnt  flilej-  Ibr  f'atsehoodB  tlian  truths.  Tbu« 
was  I  forcetf  by  his  grace's  commands  to  write 
this  history  in  mj  own  plain  style,  without  ele< 
gant  ilounshingB  or  exquisite  method." 

Her  grace  went  resolutely  to  work  U 
once  : — "  I  am  rosolved  to  write  in  a  nat- 
ural, plain  stjte,  without  Latin  sentences,^ 
moral  instructions,  politic  designs,  or 
feigned  orations."  "  I  write  it,"  site  says, 
"  whilst  my  noble  lord  is  yet  alive,  and  at 
such  a  lime  wherein  truth  may  be  declared 
and  falsehood  contradicted  ;  and  I  challenge 
any  one  (although  I  be  a  womnn)  lo  contra- 
dict any  thing  I  have  set  down,  or  prove  it 
to  be  otherwise  than  truth."  Bui  for  the 
composition  and  style,  she  sayg: — "No- 
body can  certainly  be  more  ready  to  find 
faults  ia  this  work  Ihao  I  am  lo  coufeoS' 
them." 

Of  the  principal  passages  of  his  life  his 
lordship  liimself  informed  lier;  other  intel- 
ligence she  had  from  Rolleston,  his  secre- 
tary. It  is  not  our  intention  to  inquire  into 
theses  "they  are  as  full  of  trtilh  as  of 
words,"  she  herselfsays,  and  at  ibis  distane» 
of  time  it  would  be  unfair  to  question  or 
impugn  in  any  way  her  atalemcnts.  We 
are  told,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  that  the  aotiual  rental  of  his  lordship's 
estalea  was  about  33,293/.  lOi.  Id.  (for. 
stewards'  accounts  deal  always  in  pence,) 
and  that  in  three  entertainments  to  Charles 

he  had  spent  the  income  of  a  year.   Lord 

■  Blia.      Dtt^Atd   Tlmtgku  /m   Ba«ln  «a4 
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Cluandon  beam  teslimon;  to  tho  magnifi- 
cence  of  tbese  feasti.  A  pouml  then  was 
equal  to  fire  pounds  of  out  money. 

The  duchees's  ad  miration  of  her  husband, 
Thorn  she  had  looked  up  to  from  the  firft, 
it  perhaps  pardonable, — it  certainlj  is  ainu»- 
ing.  "  HiH  behavior,"  she  says,  "  is  manl; 
without  formality,  and  free  without  con- 
straiut."  "  I  havs  ubeerred,"  ahe  aajB  in 
another  place,  "  that  inanj,  bj  Aatlering 
poeta,  have  been  compared  to  Ceesar,  with- 
out desert ;  but  this  I  dare  freely,  and  with- 
out flallery,  say  of  ray  lord,  that  though  he 
had  not  CiBSBr'a  fortune,  yet  he  wanted  not 
Cesar's  courage,  nor  hia  prudence,  nor  his 
good-nature.  Dor  hia  wit.  Nay,  in  some 
phrticulars  he  did  more  than  Cesar  ever 
did."  After  this  we  may  expect  to  hear  her 
say,  as  say  she  does,  that  "he  was  the  best 
Ijric  and  dramatic  poet  of  his  agel"  with- 
out wonder.  Nor  can  one  refrain  from  a 
amile  when  they  read  that  Archbiahop  Laud 
(who  had  left  her  husband  a  diamond  pin 
of  the  value  of  200/.)  once  said  to  King 
Charles,  and  the  bequest  confirmed  the  ob- 
servation, "That  my  lord  was  one  of  the 
wisest  and  prudeniest  persons  that  ever  he 
was  acquainted  with." 

All  this  ia,  aa  Lamb  thought,  exquisitely 
delighiful.  But  the  duchess  is  not  always 
in  the  vein  of  exorbitant  panegyric,  bnt  lets 
us  see  at  times  a  little  of  domestic  portrait- 
painting  in  words.  "In  short,"  she  aays, 
**  I  koew  him  not  addicted  to  any  manner 
of  vice,  except  that  he  has  been  a  great  lover 
and  admirer  of  the  female  ses;  which, 
whether  it  be  ao  great  a  crime 
dema  him  for  it,  I'll  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  young  gallants  and  beautiful  ladiea." 
She  then  enlarges  on  the  elegance  of  his 
exterior,  the  becomingneas  of  his  dress,  or 
hia  diet,  and  discourse.  Of  hia  diet,  aht 
writes,  "  He  makes  but  one  meal  a-day,  al 
which  he  drinks  two  good  glasaes  of  small' 
beer, — one  about  the  beginning,  the  other 
Bttbe  end  thereof,  and  a  little  glttmorsack 
in  the  middle  of  bisdinner;  Whichgli 
lack  he  also  uses  in  the  morning  for  his 
breakfast,  with  a  morsel  of  bread.  His  sup- 
per consists  of  an  egg  rod  a  draught  of 
small-beer."  The  duchess  herself  lived  on 
boiled  chickens  and  vaUr ;  her  mind,  she 
gays,  was  so  uctioe,  that  her  appetite  be- 
came pasaiee. 

There  is  much  of  what  Fanny  Kemble 
calls  dear  good  little  me  in  all  her  ladyship's 
writings.  Thus,  ahe  tells  us  (and  how  de- 
sirable is  the  infbrmaiion]  that  ahe  cared 
not  for  cards  or  forrarellingt: — 
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As  fbr  danciitg,  although  it  be  a  gracelbl 
art,  and  becometh  unmarried  persona  well,  yet^ 

"or  ihoae  that  are  married  it  is  too  li|{hi  nnac- 
:ian,  disagreeing-  with  the  gravity  ihereoL"  . .  . 
'I  am  as  fearful  as  a  hare ;. for  1  start  at  tlie 
loise  of  a  pop-gun,  and  shut  my  eyes  at  the 
light  of  a  swon),  and  run  away  at  the  least 
alarm."  ...  -  "  I  speak  but  tittle,  because  1 
am  given  to  cantemplaiion  ;  and  though  I  have 
Been  much  company,  I  have  conversed  with 
few,  lor  my  nature  being  lUill  and  heavy,  fmd 
ly  disposition  not  merry,  makes  me  think  my- 
:If  not  fit  for  company ;  for  I  take  conversa- 
□n  to  be  In  talking,  which  1  have  not  practised 
very  much,  unleaa  it  be  to  narticnfar  friend^ 
for  naturally  I  am  so  weddeo  to  contemplation, 
that  many  liraea,  when  1  have  lieen  in  com- 
pany, I  had  not  known  one  word  ihey  have 
Faid,  by  reason  my  busy  thoughts  had  slopped 
the  eense  of  my  hearing." 

In  learning  langtiagea  she  bad  a  natural 
stupid  itji. 

1  understand  no  other  language  than  my 
1 ;  not  French,  althouglt  I  was  in  France 
five  years.  Neitlier  do  1  understand  my  own 
native  language  very  well;  forthere  are  many 
words  I  know  not  wfiat  they  signify."  ...  "I 
think  it  against  nulurs,"  she  snys  in  snother 
for  a  woman   to  apeak  right ;  for  my 

part,  I  BonfeiB,  I  cannot "Asfortha 

grammar  part,  I  ronfess  I  am  no  scholar,"  .  .  . 
'  My  fancy  in  so  quick,  that  it  is  quicker  than 
ae  pen  with  which  I  write;  insomuch,  that 
ly  idctLB  are  many  limes  lost  througn  the 
slowness  of  my  hand,  and  yet  I  write  so  fast, 
as  I  stay  not  so  long  as  to  make  perfect  letlers." 

What  she  was  writing,  she  tells  us,  she 
uttered  sudihty,  and  that  ber  waiting-maids 
deciphered  her  hieroglyphics,  and  at  time* 
toofa  down  the  wisdom  that  fell  from  her  lips. 
"  Many  times,"  she  confesaee,  "  I  did  not 
peruse  the  copies  that  were  transcribed,  lest 
they  should  distract  my  following  concep 
tions;  by  which  neglect  many  errors  have 
dipt  into  tny  works." 

She  has  defended  her  own  anthorsbip, 
however,  and  ably,  too. 

"  Insiead,"  she  says,  "  of  runoins,  like  other 
wives,  from  church  to  church,  from  ball  to  ball, 
from  collation  to  collation,  goetiping  IVom 
house  to  house,  1  itanco  a  measure  with  the 
Muses,  feasLjvith  the  Sciences,  and  sitanddts- 
coune  with  Uie  Arts.  Onr  sex  take*  so  much 
delight  in  dressing  and  adorning  ihesMelves, 
HB  wa,  for  the  most  pari,  make  our  gowns  our 
books,  our  lace*  our  tines,  our  embraideries 
our  letters,  and  our  dressings  are  ihe  lime  of 
our  study;  and  instead  of  tnraiag  ovar  solid 
leaves,  we  turn  ourhair  into  curia."  .  .  .  "Sure 
this  kind  of  work,"  she  apologetically  adds,  "  la 
better  than  to  sit  still  and  censure  my  neigb- 
bor's  action^  which  nothing  concerns  me,  or 
to  oooduon  their  liiMKin  becaoM  tbejr  do  not 
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a^mpathize  with  mine,  or  their  Inirfol  recrea 
tion^  becnuse  Ihey  are  not  agreeable  to  mj 
delight ;  or  ridiculau^ly  to  liui;h  at  my  neigh- 
bor'scbthes,  ir  they  are  not  af  the  mode,co!or. 
or  cut,  or  the  ribbon  tied  with  a  mode  not;  oi 
to  bony  myaelf  out  or  the  sphere  of  our  sex,  ai 
in  poliiica  ofatale  ;  or  to  preach  false  doclrinf 
in  a  tub,  or  to  entertain  m^selfin  hearkening 
to  vitin  flallerieB,  or  ro  the  inritEinenla  of  evil 
persuasions,  when  all  these  TollieB,  and  many 
more,  may  be  cut  ofT  by  such  innocent  work  oe 
this."  .... 

And  to  the  reader  of  her  Poeni  and  i^on- 
eUs  ahe  sa;s — 

"Pray  be  not  too  severe  in  your 
for  I  have  no  children  lo  emp'oy  my 
attendnnce  on;  and  my  lords  estate  being 
taken  away,  had  nothing  for  housewilery,  or 
thrifty  industry  10  employ  myself  in."  ...  "I 
bejgan  n  hook  about  three  years  since,"  aaye 
this  scribbling  duchess,  "which  1  intend  to 
name  TVir  Worlift  Olio;  and  when  I  come 
into  Flanders,  where  those  papers  are,  I  will, 
if  God  eive  me  life  and  healtn,  ftnisb  it,  and 
eend  it  &rlh  in  print  I  imagine  all  those  that 
have  read  my  former  books  will  say  thai  1  have 
writ  enough,  unless  they  were  belter;  but  say 
what  you  will,  it  pieaseth  me,  and  since  my  di 
lights  are  harmless,  I  will  satisfy  my  humor. 


Hyx 

A  deiermined  authoress,  indeed !  "  Tbi 
is  to  let  you  know,"  she  says  at  another 
lime,  "  that  my  book  is  neither  wise,  witty, 
nor  methodical,  but  Tarioua  andextravaganL 
I  doubt  it  will  never  gain  applause." 

There  were  many  in  the  duchess's  day  who 
affirmed  that  her  conceptions  iranscended 
her  capacity,  denying  her  to  be  the  true 
authoress  ot  tbem.  "  As  for  my  being," 
abe  saya  to  the  duke,  "  the  true  and  only 
authoress  of  theoi,  your  lordship  knows 
best,  and  ray  a  (tending  servants  are  witness 
that  I  hare  had  none  but  my  own  thoughts, 
fancies,  and  speeuUtions  to  assist  me;  and, 
as  soon  as  I  hare  Set  them  down,  I  send 
them  to  those  that  are  to  transcribe  them 
and  lit  them  for  the  press," 

"  Truly,"  taya  the  duke,  in  his  juHificalion' 
of  his  duchess,  "ahe  did  never  imp  her  high- 
fiying  fancies  with  anv  old  broken  feathers  out 
t»f  any  university.  As  for  her  Foema,  where 
are  the  excepuons  to  these  1  Marry,  they  miss 
a  in  the  nurabers  and  io  the  rhymes. 
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Ttis  well  known  by  the  copies,  that  those  fanlta 
[ie  most  upon  the  eorrecior  and  tlie  printer; 
but  put  the  case,  there  miiiht  be  some  Blips  in 
that  kind,  is  all  the  book  damned  for  it  7 — No 
mercy,  gentlemen  t  When,  for  the  numbers, 
every  schoolboy  can  make  them  on  hie  fingers, 
and  for  his  rhymes,  Fenner*  would  have  put 
down  Ben  Jonson ;  and  yet  neitlier  the  boy  nor 
Fenner  so  ^od  poete!  No,  it  is  neither  of 
thosfi  that  either  mukes  or  condemns  a  poet; 
it  ie  new-born  and  creating  fancies  that  glori- 
Rea  a  poet;  and  in  her  boob  of  poems  T  am 
sure  there  is  cxeellentand  new  fancies,  arhave 
not  been  writ  by  any;  and  that  it  was  onlv 
writ  by  her  is  the  greatest  truth  in  the  world. 
It  is  said  ahe  has  not  the  experience  or  the 
terms.  But  here's  the  crime, — a  lady  writes 
them,  and  to  intrench  so  much  on  the  male 
prerogative  is  not  to  be  forgiven ;  hut  I  know 
gownmenwill  be  more  civil  to  her,  because  she 
ie  of  the  gown  too,  and  therefore,  I  am  cooG- 
dent,  will  defend  her  and  truth." 

)he  was  accused  of  pilfering  from  Des 
Cartes  and  Hr)bbes  ;  ana,  in  her  vindication 
of  herself,  tells  us  what  she  knew  of  these 
two  extraordinary  men. 

Some  say  that  from  my  Book  of  PkU/tto- 
phy,  it  peems  as  if  I  had  conversed  with  Des 
Carles  or  Master  Hobbes,  or  both,  or  have  fre- 
quented their  studies,  by  reading  their  works ; 
hut  1  cannot  say  but  I  have  seen  thpm  both; 
')UI,  upon  my  conscience,  I  never  spake  to  Hon- 
lieur  Des  Cartes  in  my  life,  nor  even  under- 
itood  what  he  said,  for  be  spake  no  English, 
and  I  understand  no  other  language,  and  those 
.  wliich  was  twice  at  diuner 
with  my  lord  at  Pnria,  he  did  appear  lo  me  as 
a  man  ofthe  fewest  words  1  ever  heard.  And 
for  Master  Hobbes,  it  is  true  I  have  had  the 
like  good  fortune  lo  see  him,  and  that  very  of- 
ten, with  my  lord  at  dinner,  lor  I  conversing 
seldom  with  any  stranger,  had  no  other  time 
to  see  those  two  lUmous  philosophers ;  yet  I 
never  heard  Master  Hobbes,  to  my  best  re- 
membrance, treat  or  discourse  of  phiiosophy, 
ipake  to  Master  Hobbes  twenly 
words  in  my  lile.  I  cannot  say  I  did  not  asK 
him  a  question ;  for  when  I  was  in  London  i 
him,  and  told  him,  as  truly  1  was.  very  glad 
ee  him.  and  asked  him  ii  lie  would  plense 
iielhat  honor  to  Btayel  dinner;  but  he  with 
great  civility  refused  me,  as  having  some  busi- 
RS  which,  I  suppose,  required  his  absence." 

The  duchess,  however,  admits  that,  at 
times,  the  duke  assisted  her,  with  "  this  my 
lord  wril,"  snd  such-like  acknowledgments  : 
'  For  I  being  no  lyric  poet,  my  lord  auppli- 
id  that  defect  of  my  brain  with  the  super- 
Unity  of  his  own  brain  ;  thus  our  wits  join 
alrimony, — my  lord's  the  masculine, 
mine  the  feminine  wit,  which  is  no  small 

*  Bes  Glfford's  Btn  JessM,  vij.  43S. 
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5 lory  to  Tne  that  ne  are  maTried  iouls,  bo- 
ies  and  bratDB."  "  What  a  picture  of  fiml- 
ish  nnbililjr,"  says  Walpole,  "  vaa  ttria  state- 
ly poetic  couple,  retired  to  itieir  own  little 
domain,  and  intoxicatiog  one  another  with 
eircumstnntiBl  flattery  on  what  was  of  cou- 
Mquence  tonomoftal  buithemselFes!"  Wel- 
beck  was,  at  least,  as  OiSbrd  says,  whrn 
Gomnienling  on  this  passage,  as  big  as  Wal- 
pole's  baby-houie  at  Strawberry-Hill. 

The  folio  works  of  this  inderatigable  wo- 
man are  stored  with  prefaces,  notices,  dedi- 
eationa,  apologies,  and  advertisements.  Ev- 
ery idea  she  considered  of  consequence, 
every  fear  required  its  committal  to  paper ; 
U>e  duke  interested  himself  in  her  pursuits, 
vid  why,  she  thought,  should  not  the  public 
participate  in  their  pleasure t  Botneof  her 
Tcqnests  from  her  readers  are  characteristic. 
"  Let  me  entreat  you,"  she  says,  "to  con- 
sider only  the  fancies  in  thia  my  book  of  po- 
ems, and  not  the  language,  numbers,  nor 
rhymes,  nor  false  priaiing;  for  if  you  do 
;ou  will  be  my  condemning  judge,  which 
will  grieve  my  muse"  This  is  before  her 
Poenu  and  Fancies!  at  page  133  of  the 
same  volume,  she  writes : — 

"  I  must  entreat  my  noble  reader  to  read  this 
part  oF  my  book  very  slow,  and  to  observe  very 
alrietiy  every  word  Ihey  read  ;  because,  in  most 
of  these  poems,  every  word  is  ft  fancy.  Where- 
fore, if  they  loae  by  not  marking,  or  skip  by  too 
hasty  reading,  Ihey  will  entangle  the  sense  of 
the  whole  copy." 

At  page  2ia  :— 

"  I  know  those  (hat  are  strict  and  nice  about 
phrases,  and  the  placiog  of  words,  will  oarp  ai 
my  book,  inasmuch  as  !  have  chose  to  leave 
the  elegance  of  words  rather  than  obatnict  the 

Whan  that  a  Booli  doth  from  tlie  prars  come  oew. 
All  buy  or  borrow  ii,  thii  Book  lo  view, 
Not  out  oflore  of  Leirning  ind  of  Wit, 
Bat  to  find  faul[«  thai  tlioj  may  cnniure  it." 

"  Excuse  and  pardon  mc,"  she  says  in  an- 
other place,  '-for  making  all  thia  do ise  about 
my  own  books ;  i  have  launched  my  labors 
into  the  world,  and  am  rejoiciag  at  my  own 
handiwork ; — 

J<ut  lika  a  bird,  when  her  yonog  are  in  neat. 

Goes  in  and  om,  and  hops,  aridlakea  no  rest; 

But  wlien  ibeir  young  are  fledg'd,  their  beads  out- 
peep; 

Lord!  what  a  chirping  does  the  old  one  keep!" 
-SNA  g 

A  natural  image  naturally  expressed. 
The  ducheaa's  most  unreadable  works  are 


her  six-and -twenty  plays.  Langbnine,  how- 
ever,  ventured  a  commendation  in  their  be- 
half 

"  I  know  thera  are  some,"  he  writes,  "  thaT 
have  but  a  mean  opinion  of  her  playa ;  but  ii 
it  be  considered  thai  both  the  language  and 
plotsof  them  are  all  her  own,  I  think  ehe  ought, 
with  justice,  lobe  preferred  to  others  of  hersex 
which  have  built  their  ihme  on  oiher  people's 
foundations." 

Something  like  thia  the  duchess  herself 
says,  in  the  general  prologue,  where  the 
reader  is  entreated  not  to  try  her  perform- 
ances   by    the    master-hand    of  Jonaon's 


I  cannot  guess,  not  kaowing  h 

But  I  have  heard  B«n  Jan«>n's  playa  came  forth 

To  ilie  world's  view  as  Ihingi  of  a  great  worth  ) 

Like  foreign  Emperors,  which  do  appear 

Unio  Ibeir  subjeota  not  'bave  once  a  yairl 

So  did  Ben  Jonaon's  playi  so  rarely  pais 

As  one  miglii  think  thvy  long  in  nrillog  was." 

"  Greek.  Latin  poets  I  could  never  read. 
Nor  tbeir  hiitorlang,  but  our  Englidi  Speed ; 
I  could  not  steal  their  wit,  nnr  plots  out  take. 
All  my  playa'  plotamy  awnpiiorbrain  didmaka.' 

Her  volume  of  Pkilotophieal  Fancies  was 
written  in  leas  than  three  weeks.  In  what 
spaoe  of  time  ahe  composed  her  plays  she 
has  not  thought  fit  taiell  us. 

A  lady  of  the  rank,  and  wit,  and  wealth 
of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  could  not  be 
without  her  train  of  attendant  flatterers, 

"  Methinka  I  behold  ii 


IMff." 


"  writes  Drydeti 
t(Ae  art    ' 
"  another  Caius  Marius,  who,  ii 


iremity  of  hie  age,  exercised  himself  almost 
every  morningin  the  CRmpusMartius.  amongst 
the  youthful  nobility  of  Rome ;  and  afterwarda, 
in  your  retirements,  when  you  do  honor  to  po- 
etry, by  employing  part  of  your  leisure  in  it,  I 
regard  you  as  another  Siliualtalicus,  who  hav- 
ing passed  over  his  consulship  with  applause, 
dismissed  himself  from  business  and  from  tbe 
gown,  and  employed  his  age  among  the  ehades 
in  tbe  reading  and  imiiation  orVirgil.  In 
which,"  he  adds,  ''  lest  any  thing  should  be 
W'lntingto  your  happiness,  you  have,  by  arara 
effert  of  fortune,  found  in  the  peraon  of  your 
excellent  lady,  not  only  a  lover,  but  a  partner 
ofyour  studies;  a  lady  whom  one  may  justly 
cqiin)  with  the  Sappho  of  the  Greeks,  or  the 
Sulpitiaof  the  Romans;  who,  by  being  taken 
'""  bosom,  seems  to  be  inspired  w'-*- 


'  See  hi*  Dediutioo  l«  Plotmh's  Lita. 
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denied  but  that  jour  grace  hu  received  a 
double  BatiKfnciion,  the  oneio  ifi«  yourself  con- 
secrated to  im mortality  while  you  are  yetalive ; 
the  other,  to  have  your  praiaeB  celebrated  by 
so  dear,  bo  just,  and  bo  pious  an  historian." 

This  was  tbe  age  of  flattery,  and  Shad- 
well  and  Flecknoe  pursued  the  duke  and 
the  duchess  with  the  same  sort  ofadutatoTy 
language  \  but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that 
the  excellent-minded  Evelyn  has  the  belter 
of  them  in  the  force  and  variety  of  his  en- 
coDiiums.  Her  grace  had  made  htm  a  pre- 
sent of  her  worka  (complete),  and  of  her 
husband's  very  useful  book  of  Horseman- 
ship, and  Evelyn's  acknowledgment  is  an 
UDrivalted  piece  of  forced  and  foolish  flatte- 
ry ;  a  complete  ransacking  of  the  names  of 
illustrious  ladies  of  all  caiinlries  and  of  all 
ages, 

"  I  do  DOl  intend,'"  saya  Evelyn,  "  to  write  a 
paoegyrio  of  your  virtues,  which  all  the  world 
admires,  lest  the  indignity  of  my  style  should 
prophane  a  Ihin£  lo  encred  ;  but  to  repeat  my 
admiration  of  your  gBoius  aud  aiiblime  wit,  bo 
comprebenaiveorthe  moat  ab at racted  appear' 
ancea,  and  so  admirable  in  your  tex,  or  mther 
in  your  grace's  person  alons,  which  1  never 
call  to  mind  hut  to  rank  it  among  the  Heroines, 
and  Gopslellate  with  the  Graces.  Such  ol'an- 
cientdaya  waa  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  that 
writ  the  hislory  of  her  cnuntry,  na  your  grace 
haa  done  that  of  my  lord  duke  your  husband, 
worthy  lo  be  transmitted  to  poateriiy.  Your 
grace  has  title  to  sit  her  pRrfeetfons.  Such 
me  Anna  Coinmena,  who  ealled  Alexiu  la- 
ther, and  writ  fiAcen  books  of  hldory.  Suofa 
was  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  SL  Bridget,  and 
Tbereae  (for  even  the  greateBtiaintalmve cul- 
tivated the  sciences).  Such  was  Fulvia  Mo- 
rata,  Isabella  Andreini,  Margarile  of  Valoia 
(sister  to  Francis  I.),  whose  novels  are  equal 
10  those  of  the  witty  Boccaccio.  But  ail  these 
flununoned  together  posseRs  but  that  diviiled 
which  your  grace  retains  in  one.  For  what  of 
sublime  and  worthy  in  tbe  nature  of  tfainga 
does  not  your  grace  comprehend  and  explain?" 

Surely  (he  arrow  of  adulation  ■>  here 
drawn  to  the  head ;  and  this  is  the  mighty 
pretender,  too,  to  the  science,  philosophy, 
and  poetry  of  the  Diary  of  the  same  indi- 

Soothed  with  a  series  of  letters  full  of  flat- 
tery of  this  description,  and  buoyed  op  with 
a  belief  that  her  fame  would  stand  high, 
and  secirrefj  high  with  posterity,  the  duch- 
ess descended  quietly  lo  the  grave,  as  Ful- 
man  informs  us,  on  the  7th  Jauuary,  IQTA-i. 
The  produce  of  her  brain  was  her  only  off- 
■pring.  The  duke  survived  her  dome  three 
jreara,  when  iM  was  laid  bj  the  itda  of  his 


[Mat, 

wife  and  biographer,  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Hr 
chael,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  there 
is  to  this  day  a  stately  monument  to  their 
memories  (erected  at  the  duke's  expense), 
with  an  insorii>tion  which  hu  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  Addison,  and  of  llr. 
Washington  Irring : — 

"Here  lies  the  loyal  Doke  of  Newcastle  and 
his  Duchess,  hia  second  wife,. by  whom  he  had 
no  issue.  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas, 
youDgest  sister  lo  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester,  a 
nobiA  lamily,  for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant, 
and  all  the  sisters  virmous.  This  duchess  waa 
a  wise,  witty,  and  learned  ledy, which  her  many 
books  do  well  testify :  she  was  a  most  virtuous, 
and  loving,  and  carefu!  wife,  and  was  with  her 
lord  all  the  time  of  his  banishment  and  mise- 
riea ;  and  when  they  came  home,  never  ported 
with  him  in  his  solitary  retirements." 

This  is  evidently,  in  part,  the  composi- 
tion of  tbe  duchess  bersdf ;  It  is  very  beau- 
tiful. 

We  hare  as  yet  but  looked  upon  the  ec- 
cenlricities  of  this  extraordinary  woman, 
whom  it  has  been  too  long  the  custom  to 
decry.  There  is  no  volume  altogether  with- 
out its  good,  without  a  redeeming  sentence, 
without  something  to  praise.  "The  occi^ 
sional  poetry  and  good  sense  and  wit  of  the 
duchess  atoae  for  all  her  whims  and  oddi- 
ties of  thought  and  manner.  Her  verae  ia 
eminently  characteristic — vigorous  at  timu, 
and  at  times  poetical.  We  select  a  few 
pieces  not  generally  known  : — 


When  I  am  dead  snd  bnried  lis 
Within  ■  grave,  if  FriandB  pais  by, 
Let  tkeia  not  lurn  mway  iboir  lif  hi, 
BecsUH  ihey  would  forget  me  quite  ; 
But  on  my  grave  a  tear  hil  ftll, 
And  ne  unto  remenbrnnca  call. 
Then  may  my  sahes  rise  thai  tear  to  tneet. 
Receive  i(  in  my  uro  like  baleim  iweet. 

O  you  that  am  mjr  drareat  fnenda,  do  doi, 
When  I  am  dead,  lis  in  the  grave  fDrgol, 
But  let  me,  in  your  mind,  ss  one  thought  be  ; 
9o  ahsll  I  tivn  itill  m  your  msfnory. 
If  yoa  hid  died  my  bean  still  should  hsf-  baeit 
A  raom  to  kesp  and  heng  your  piclnres  lu. 


Here  is  what  she  calls  "  An  Elegy,"  pret- 
and  fanciful  in  the  extreme : — 


church  e 


*'  Her  corps 

Her  (Reel  wu  p*peT-*ehU»  lo  lap  her  in. 
And  coUim  dyed  with  ink  her  caToring  bisck, 
With  Untvt  for  her  aculcfaeon'i  print  ■□  that; 
PaKcitt  bound  Up  with  tttat,  a  priand  made, 
And  St  the  brad  upon  bar  Atme  was  UuA; 
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Nor  is  what  abe  styles"  A  Farewell  to  the 
Muses"  without  iia  excellencies: — 

"  FuawBll,  mj  Mute,  lliou  gentls,  bsnnlew  iprile. 
ThM  ai'd  lo  fisunt  me  in  the  doail  of  night, 
Ajid  OD  the  pillaw  wher*  nj  hnad  1  Ind 
Thou  ut'at  ciuie  by,  and  wiih  ui)'  Ttadet  plaj'd : 
SometiineB  upon  my  ajes  jou  danciD^  'kip. 
Stskiag  a  viiion  of  lome  fine  landikip. 
Thui  with  your  spor lings  kept  me  uft  awake. 
Nut  with  your  DOiae,  for  nii'er  a  ward  you  apake  j 
Bui  with  your  fairy -daucing,  circling  niad, 
tTpon  a  hill  of  thoughta  within  my  mind. 
When  'twas  your  aport  to  blow  oat  every  light, 
Tfien  I  did  real,  aadaleep  out  all  the  nighl7' 


"  Great  God,  from  Thes  aH  infiollei  do  flow. 
And  hy  Thy  power  fron  thence  effects  do  gran. 
Thou  order  dat  all  degrees  of  matter,  juit 
Ai  'til  Tby  will  and  pleawre— «i<»e  itmnsL 
And  by  Thy  Kuowiedge  order'dst  all  the  beat — 
Fof  in  ihv  knowledge  dnth  Thy  wisdom  real. 
And  wiiiJom  canool  order  things  amias, 
Foi  where  diaoider  ii,  no  windom  is, 
Beiides,  greal  God,  Thy  will  iajuat;  fur  why  ^ 
Thy  wiir.lill  on  Thy  wisdom  ilotb  rely. 
O,  pardon,  Lord,  fur  what  I  now  here  speak 
Upon  a  gueia — my  knowledge  is  but  weak. 
But  Thou  hast  made  such  creature!  as  mankind. 
And  gir'it  them  something  which  we  cull  a  mind} 
Always  ID  motion,  never  in  quiet  lies, 
Until  the  figure  of  hii  body  dies. 
His  leverol  thoughts,  which  several  motiona  are, 
Do  raise  up  love  and  hope,  joye,  doubts,  and  fear. 
Aa  love  doth  raise  up  hops,  ao  fear  doih  doubt, 
Whieb  makei  him  seek  to  find  the  great  God  ool. 
Self-loTfl  doth  make  him  seek  to  End,  if  he 
Came  frnm  or  sliall  last  lo  elecnily. 
Batnotton  being  slow  makes  knowledge  weak. 
And  then   his  Uwughis  'gaiDsl'  Ignorance   ioth 

beat. 
Aa  fluid  watsn  'gainst  hard  rocks  do  flow, 
Break  their  aoA  dlreanis,  and  ao  they  backward 

S°> 
Just  to  do  thoughts,  and  then  they  backward  llids 
Unto  the  place*  where  first  tbey  did  abide ; 
And  there  in  gfintie  murmuii  do  complain 
That  all  their  care  and  labor  is  in  vain. 
But  since  none  knows,  the  great  Creator  must : 
Man,  sesk  ao  more,  but  in  His  goodnsis  trust." 

The  prase  of  the  duchess  is  Exild  bul  in- 
volved, her  thoughts  sad  her  style  are  pe- 
culiarly her  o4n.  We  select  a  few  of  ber 
moet  striking  sentences  ;  the  mind  contiou- 
illf  active,  could  not  fail  st  limes  to  write 
something  that  was  good  : — 

"The  reasoa  why  women  are  so  apt  lo  talk  too 
much,  is  an  overweemagnpiEiion  of  themselves 
in  thialiiiig  tliej  apeak  well ;  and  striving  to 
take  off  itwt  blcmisli  frosa  thetr  sex  of  knowing 
littie,  by  ^ealiiog  much,  OS  thinldog  that  many 


worda  have  the  same  weight  aa  much  know- 
ledge." 

"OouriB  should  be  a  pattern  and  an  exam- 
ple of  virtue  to  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  be- 
inf  the  ruler  and  chief  bead  to  direct  the  body 
of  state  ;  but  most  cemmonly,  instead  of  cle- 
mency, juBtice,  modes [y,  friendehjp,  temper- 
ance, humility,  and  unity,  there  is  faction,  pride, 
ambition,  luxury,  CO velousn ess,  hate,  envy,  slan- 
det-,  treachery,  flattery,  impudence,  nnd  many 
the  like;  yet  they  are  ofitHnes  covered  witli  a 
veil  of  smooth  professions  and  protcatatioiM, 
which  glisters  like  gold  when  it  la  but  capper- 
edtinseL" 

"Great  memories  are  like  standing  ponds  that 
are  made  with  rain  ;  so  thatmemoryisnoiliing 
but  the  showers  ofother  men's  wits." 

"  Poetry  is  so  powerful,  and  hath  such  an  at- 
tractive beauty,  that  those  that  can  but  view 
her  perfectly  could  not  but  be  enamored,  bet 
charms  do  so  force  efiection-  Surely  those 
that  do  not  delight  in  Poetry  or  Music  have  nc 
divine  souls  or  hormoniaua  thoughts." 

"Men  who  can  speak  long  and  eloquently, 
con  Ira  sred  with  those  who  can  say  but  little, 
but  ihni  to  ibe  point,  are  like  sevGfuJ  sized  can- 
dles, the  longer  or  shorter  ere  they  come  to  a 


"  Platonic  love  is  a  bawd  to  adultery." 

"  True  afleclion  is  not  to  be  measured ;  be- 

catwe  it  is  like  eternity,  not  to  be  comprised." 
"There  isnoicreateTusuryorestortion  than 

upon  courtesy ;  lor  the  loan  of  ntoney  is  but 

ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  in  the  hundred ;  but  the 

loan  of  courtesv  la  to  enslave  a  man  all  his 

life." 

Some  have  more  words  than  wit,  and  more 
than  jodgmenL    And  otliers  have  more 

years  than  experience,  and  more  experience 

than  honesty." 

Our  natural  English  toiigue  was  sign fficBnt 
enough  without  the  help  ol  other  languages; 
hut  as  we  have  merchandized  for  wares,  so 
have  we  done  for  words:  but  indeed  we  have 
rather  brought  In  than  carried  out," 

"  Ben  Jonson,  1  have  beard,  was  of  opinion 
that  a  comedy  was  not  a  natural  or  true  come- 
dy il  it  should  present  more  ttatu  a  day's  ac- 
tion." 

"  In  truth,  I  never  heard  any  man  read  well 
but  my  husband,  and  have  heard  him  say,  he 
never  heard  any  roan  read  vrell  but  Ben  Jod- 
Bon,  and  yet  he  hath  heard  many  in  his  time." 
—Letten,  p.  362. 

"King  Jamea  was  so  great  a  lover  oTpeacK 
that  rather  than  he  would  lose  the  delights  of 
peace,  ha  would  lie  under  the  infamy  of  being 
tbought  timorous ;  for  in  that  it  was  thought  h« 
bad  more  eroll  Uion  fear." 
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"Children  abonld  be  isughl  at  Grat  the  be*i, 
pjeine^t,  nnil  pureet  oFlheir  language,  aod  llie 
ID  Oft  tigni  Scant  words;  and  noias  their  nuries 
teach  tliein,  a  airange  kind  ofgibbridge,  broken 
language  of  Ibeir  onn  mAking,  which  ia  like 
Borape  of  eeveral  meats  heaped  logeiber,  or 

'  tiiish'd,iiiix[  or  minced:  bo  do  ilieyihe  purest  of 
their  language ;  as,  for  ezample,  when  nursen 
teach  children  to  go,  insteail  of  saying  Oo, 
they  Bay,  Do,  do  j  and  inslead.of  nay  ing.  Come 
to  me,  iliey  any.  Turn  to  me;  and  nhen  they 
newly  come  out  of  a  sleep,  and  cannot  well 
open  their  eyea,  they  do  not  eay,  My  child  can- 
not well  open  his  or  her  eyes,  butMy  child  tant 
open  iiB  nieaj  and  when  ihey  should  bid  thrni 

'  Bpeah,  they  bid  ihem  peak  ;  and  when  ihey 
ehould  nsk  them,  il'  ihey  will  or  would  drink, 
they  ask  ihem  ifthey  will  dinck ;  and  so  all  ihi 
reBlorihelangnage  they  (each  children  iasne 
this  manner.  .  .  .  Likewise  they  lenrn  Ihem 
the  rudest  language  first;  as  lo  bid  them  say, 
vucb  a  one  lies,  or  to  call  them  rogues  and  the 
like  Damea,  andihen  laugh  as  if  it  were  a  winy 
jest.  And  as  ibey  breed  them  in  their  lan- 
guage, BO  they  breed  ihem  in  their ^porla,  pas- 
times, or  ewrciaee.  as  to  play  with  children  al 
bo-peep,  blindman  a-buff,  and  cock's-hod." 

"A  gentleman  ought  to  be  skiirol  in  the  use 
of  hia  Bword,  in  ihe  manage  of  horses,  lo  vault, 
to  wrestle,  to  dance :  the  first  defends  his  honor 
and  country;  the  next  is  for  command  in  cav- 
alry ;  the  third  makea  him  ready  in  the  day  of 
batije  to  horse  himself;  the  Ibunh  keeps  him 
from  being  overcome  by  a  clown  or  peasant, 
for  the  sleights  in  wrestling  will  overcome 
great  str«ngih;  the  fifih  gives  his  limbs  a 
graceful  motion.  His  exercises  should  be 
masculine:  for  better  it  were  lo  see  a  gentle 
nan  shoe  n  horee,  than  to  play  on  the  viol  01 
lute,  virginal,  or  any  other  'mu«icHl  instrument 
for  that  sheweth  ilie  command  man  hath  ovei 
beasL  Or  to  carry  a  burthen  on  bis  back,  thar 
to  sit  idly  at  cards  or  dice :  Jbr  iitleneaa  is  like 
the  sluugisli  worm,  that  is  neither  able  lo  help 
nordeienditacll." 

"  Some,  in  their  praiaes  of  women,  say,  they 
never  apeak  bui  their  words  are  too  many  in 
number  Ibr  tlie  weight  of  Uie  sense  :  besidoa, 
tho  ground  of  their  discourse  ie  impertinent,  as 
inquiries  who  dined  and  who  supped  at  such  a 
table  ;  what  looks,  words,  and  actions  passed 
among  ihu  company;  what  addresses  such  a 
man  made  to  eucli  a  woman,  and  what  en- 
couragement they  received  in  tlieir  courtships; 
then  wlio  was  at  court,  who  at  church ;  or 
slandering,  or  defaming  one  anoilier;  or  brag- 
ging of  themselves,  what  cloihes  they  have  or 
will  have;  what  coaches  or  lacqueys,  what 
love-servnnla  they  have  or  may  have ;  what 
men  are  like  to  die  for  loveoftheni;  whatfeasi 
they  made  for  such  a  company;  who  took 
them  out  to  dunce  at  audi  a  ball;  wbonshered 
them  ouL  ofchurch,  and  who, Ihey  saw  there  ; 
and  not  of  what  ihey  heard  there ;  and  for 
their  poaiimes,  say  ihey  are  seldom  ai  home 
biu  lo  receive  visits.    Neither  are  they  pleased 


[Hat, 

Willi  the  company  of  their  own  *ez;  for  if  there 
be  no  man  amongst  them,  they  are  very  dull, 
and  as  mute  as  one  would  wish;  unless  it  be 
at  a  gossipping,  where  a  cup  of  good  liquor 

"  All  women  are  a  hind  of  mountebanks ;  for 
Ihey  would  make  the  world  believe  they  are 
better  than  they  are;  and  ihey  do  all  they  can 
to  draw  company ;  end  their  allureairnts  is 
their  dressing,  dancing,  painting,  and  the  like ; 
and  when  men  are  eat^t,  they  laugh  to  see 
what  fools  Ihey  were  to  be  taken  with  such 
toys ;  for  women's  ends  are  only  to  make  men 
profess  and  prolesl,  lie  and  lorswear  them- 
selves in  the  admiration  of  ihem :  for  a  wo- 
man's only  delight  ia  to  be  fiaiiered  of  men; 
for  they  care  not  whether  they  love  truly,  or 
speak  blsely,  so  they  profess  earnestly." 

"  Some  parents  suffer  their  children  lo  run 
about  into  every  dirty  office,  where  the  young 
master  must  learn  to  drink  and  play  at  ear£ 
with  the  kitchen  boy,  and  learn  to  kiss  his  mo- 
ther's dirty  maid  for  a  mess  of  cream.  The 
daughters  are  danced  upon  the  knee  of  everr 
clown  and  serving  man,  and  hear  them  talk 
scurrilous  to  their  maids,  which  \a  their  com- 
plement of  wooing,  and  then  dancing  Sellin- 
ger'g  Bound  with  them  at  ChriBlroas  time-" 

"  Some  say  a  man  is  a  nobler  creature  than 
a  woman,  because  our  Savior  took  upon  him 
the  body  of  man  ;  aud  another,  that  man  was 
made  first:  but  these  two  reaBona  are  weak;  for 
the  Holy  Spirit  look  upon  him  the  shape  of  a 
dove,  which  creature  is   of  leas  esteem  than 


Mrs.  Piozzi  gave  1  sifiron  color  lo  her 
cheeks  by  paiming.  Thousands,  by  follow- 
ing a  very  foolish  and  pernicious  fashion, 
had  done  the  same  before  her. 

"  Painting  the  face,  when  il  ia  uaed  for  a  good 
intent,  as  to  keep  or  increase  lawfbl  aflection, 

ia,  perhaps,  admissible ;  but  in  a  widow,  paint- 
ing is  moat  disallowable— a  widow  once,  a 
widow  ever.  I  am  utterly  againal  tho  art  of 
painting,  out  of  three  reepecla ;  the  first  is  dan- 
gerous—for moat  paintings  are  mixed  with 
mercury,  wherein  is  much  quicksilver,  which 
ia  of  so  subtle  and  malignant  a  nulure,  as  it 
will  full  from  the  head  lo  the  lungs,  and  cause 
consumptions,  and  is  Ihe  cause  of  swelling 
about  Ihe  neck  and  throat  The  next  ia,  that 
it  is  CO  far  from  adorning,  that  it  dlffigures: 
Ibr  it  will  roi  the  teeth,  dim  the  eyes,  aad  taks 
away  both  the  life  and  youlh  of  a  face,  which 
is  the  grealrst  beauty.  Thirdly,  and  lastly — 
the  slutlishness  of  it,  and  especially  in  the  pre- 
paratives, as  masks  of  sear-clothes,  which  are 
not  only  horrid  to  look  upon,  in  that  they  seem 

"  Hs  (0  God'i  Image,  ihe  to  his  wis  msile, 
So  fariher  frnm  the  fuunl  the  ilrsniB  at  ru- 
dcB  aUay'd."  Dsinxa. 
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u  dead  bodfei  embowelled  or  e 
the  alink  m  oSensive.  'I'hea  the 
pullis,  which  are  very  uneasy  to  lie  in,  net  and 
gresey,  and  very  oneavory;  forali  Ihc  while 
they  have  it  on  it  preaenia  to  the*  nose  a  chan- 
dler's shop, or  a  greasy  dripping-pan,  so  as  all 
the  lime  they  fry,  as  it  were,  in  grease ;  "nei- 
ther will  Iheir  pcrfomes  mend  it,  or  their  oils ; 
and  though  I  cannot  say  Ihey  live  in  purgato- 
ry, because  they  Bhun  all  hoi  piacep,  for  they 
cannot  have  the  oomroriable  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  shun  (he  naiural  hent  of  ihe  sun.  as  ihey 
must  live  always  as  if  they  were  at  tne  North 
Pole,  Tor  fear  the  heat  shoulii  meli  away  their 
oil,  and  oily  drops  can  be  no  grace  to  their 
face.  Dry  pahi I i Dg  shrive U  up  the  skin,  so  as 
it  impinis  ase  in  their  face,  iu  Slling  it  full  of 
wriilKlea ;  wnerefbro  paintings  are  Doth  dan- 
gerous, ill-iavored,  and  aluttish,  beBides  the 
troubleBDme  paina.  But  fur  other  adomments 
in  women,  they  arc  to  be  commended,  as  curl- 
ing, powdering,  pouncing,  ciolhiog,  and  all  the 
rarieties  of  accouiremenL" 

One  of  the  most  intercBEing  works  of  the 
duchess's  composition  is  a  large  folio  vol- 
ume of  Sociable  Letleri,  ibr  so  they  are 
Blyled,  211  in  number.  The  odd  eleven 
are  for  individuals  wilh  names,  the  200  to 
some  madame,  evidently  an  admirer  of  the 
duchess  and  her  writings.  There  is  no 
iuch  thing  as  a  date  ihraughout  the  work, 
and  names  are  distinguished  by  initials, 
which,  provokingly  enough,  are  of  freqiieiit 
occurrence.  The  letters,  however,  seem  la 
have  been  written  wholly  abroad,  and  the 
colleclioa  was  printed  at  London  in  1664. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  complimentary 
copy  of  verses  by  the  duke,  and  a  letter  of 
gratitude  and  extravagant  adulation  from 
the  ducheas,  with  a  preface  to  all  professors 
of  learning  and  art,  and  another  to  the 
Hacy. 

"It  may  be  said  to  mn,"  she  writes  to  her 
lord.  >'aa  one  said  to  a  lady,  'Work,  lady, 
woric— let  writing  books  alone,  for  turely  wiser 
women  n^'er  writ  one  j'  but  your  lordship  here 
bid  me  to  work,  nor  leave  writing,  except  when 
you  would  perausde  me  spare  so  much  lime 
from  my  study  as  to  take  the  air  for  my  henlih; 
the  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  work,  1  mean 
such  work  aa  ladies  used  to  pass  Iheir  lime 
withal ;  but  I  am  not  a  dunce  in  all  employ- 
menia,  for  I  understand  the  keeping  of  sheep, 
and  ordering  of  a  grange,  indiffereotly  well, 
although  I  do  not  busy  myself  much  witli  ii. 
by  reason  my  scribbling  takes  away  most  part 
of  my  lime."  ....  "As  for  the  present 
book  of  letters,"  she  writes,  "  I  know  not,  as 
yetjwhat  aspersion  they  will  lay  upon  it,  but  I 
Kar  they'll  lay,  ihey  are  noi  wriiien  in  a  mode 
style,  ihat  is,  in  a  complimenting  and  roman- 
tical  way,  with  high  words  and  mystical  ex- 
pretaiona,  as  most  of  our  modern  lelter-nritere 
uaeiodo." 
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ibalmed,  but 


The  twenty-first  letter  eomtains  a  sad 
chsf  acter  of  her  aex. 

"  I  observe,"  she  rays,  "  that  cards  is  one  of 
the  chief  pasiimes  of  our  sex,  and  their  great- 
est delight ;  for  few  or  none  of  our  sex  loves 
or  delights  in  poetry,  nnleis  a  copy  o)  verses 
made  in  iheirpraiiie,  wherein  for  the  moslaart, 
is  more  flattery  than  wit."  ....  Neither 
doih  our  sex  take  much  pleosnre  in  harmoni- 
ous music,  only  in  violins  io  tread  a  mes*ure ; 
the  truth  is,  the  chief  study  of  our  sex  is  ro- 
mances.  wherein  reading,  Ihey  fall  in  love  with 
the  feigried  heroes  ana  carpet- knights,  wilh 
whom  their  thoughts  secredy  commit  adulte- 
ry, and  in  their  conversarion  and  manner,  or 
lorms  nr  phrases  of  speech,  ihey  imitate  the 
ramancy-ladieB." 

The  forty-seventh  leiier  is  a  long  aceonnt 
of  the  pains  ihat  ladies  lake,  and  the  cost 
they  go  to  in  geiting,  miking,  and  buying 
fine  Bnd  costly  child-bed  linen,  swaddling- 
clothes,  mamles,  and  the  like,  their  bsn- 
quets  of  sweetmeats,  cakes,  wafers,  biscuits, 
jellies,  and  such  strong  drinks  ss  hippoeraa 
and  burnt  wine,  with  hot  spices,  ttiulleiT 
sack,  strong  and  high^olored  ale,  well 
spiced  and  stuffed  with  toasts  of  cakes. 
This  should  be  read  with  Letter  ciir.,  where 
there  is  an  account  of  a  gosaip  meeting. 

Some  of  her  descriptions  are  fery  grspb- 
ic,  such  as  that  of  the  sanctified  lady  to 
whom  black  patches  had  become  abomina- 
ble, and  r»ns,  ribands,  pendsnia,  and  neck- 
laces, the  temptations  of  Satan,  and  laced 
shoes  and  galoshoes,  as  so  many  steps  to 
pride.    (Lett  u.) 

"You  were  pleased,  in  your  last  letter,"  she 
writes  (No.  cxlvi.),  ''to  request  me  to  send 
you  my  opinion  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  as  which  I 
ihunght  was  the  better  poet.  Truly,  madam, 
my  reason,  skill,  or  uniterstanriing  in  poetry 
and  poets  is  not  suflieient  in  give  a  judgment 
of  two  such  famous  poets,  for  though  I  am  a 
poetess,  yet  I  am  but  a  poetastress,  or  a  petty 
poetess  i  but,  howsoever,  1  am  a  legitimate 
poelicalchildof  Nature,  and  though  my  pncms, 
which  ere  ihe  body  of  (he  poetiral  soul,  are 
not  GO  beautiful  and  pleasing  ns  ihe  rectof  her 
poetical  children^  bodies  are,  yet  I  am,  never- 
theless, her  child,  although  but  a  brownet." 

Here  is  a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the 
qualities  required  of  a  ballad  singer  : — 

\"  The  vulgar  and  plainer  a  voice  is,  the  bet- 
ter it  is  for  an  old  ballad ;  for  a  sweet  voice, 
with  quavers,  and  trilloes,  and  the  like,  would 
be  as  improper  for  an  old  ballad,  as  golden 
laces  on  a  thrown  suit  of  cloth,  diamond  bi^ 
kles  on  clouted  or  cobbled  shoes,  or  a  feather 
00  a  monk's  hood ;  neitlier  should  old  tiallsds 
be  sung  so  much  in  a  tune  as  ia  a  lon^  whicb 
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tone  is  bfllnixt  epeahln^aDd  siiigiD^,  for  the 
■ound  is  nrare  ihan  plain  speaking,  and  Icie 
then  dear  singing,  and  the  rumming  or  huni' 
ning  ofa  wheel  should  be  the  miwic  to  llml 
tone,  for  the  humming  is  the  ooise  the  wheel 
maiiea  in  ihe  turning  rouod,  which  ia  not  like 
the  musii:  of  the  apheres ;  and  baUada  are  only 
proper  to  be  sang  by  spineters,  and  that  only 
in  cold  winter  nighta,  when  a  company  of  good 
faouaewlves  are  drawing  a  thread  of  flax."— 
(LetL  ecu.) 

Her  admiratioR  of  Davenant's  Qondibrrt 
ii  made  the  subject  of  a  letter,  (number 
cxzvii.),  where  she  speaks  with  great  die- 
criminalioQ -when  finding  fault  with  the 
oTer-precision  of  hia  language  and  the  com- 
pact closeness  of  his  expressions,  "  for  the 
tangiiage  is  like  so  carious  and  finely  en- 
graven a  seal  as  one  cannot  readily  see  the 
figure  engraven  thereon  without  a  magnify- 
iug  glam." 

Hef  lore  for  the  writings  of  Shakepeare 
breaks  oat  in  two  or  three  places,  nor  has 
it  been  hitherto  noticed  thut  the  duchess 
was  among  the  first  who  dared  (o  publish 
their  admiration : — 

"  [  wonder,"  she  writes,  "  bow  that  person 
you  mention  in  your  letter  could  either  have 
the  conscience  or  confidence  to  diipraisQ 
Shakapeare's  plays,  as  to  say  they  were  made 
up  only  with  clowns,  fools,  walchtneo,  and  the 

like." "  Shakspeare,"  she  says, 

with  admirable  wit,  "did  not  want  wit  to  ex- 
press to  the  life  all  aorts  of  persona,  of  what 
quality,  posMsBioi),  degree,  breeding,  or  birth 
whatfoever;  nor  aid  ha  want  wit  to  eapreas 
tfae  divers  and  diSerent  humors,  or  natures,  or 
several  paaaions  in  maakind ;  and  so  well  he 
hath  expressed  in  his  plays  all  sorts  of  persons, 
as  oae  would  tliiak  he  had  been  translbrmed 
into  every  one  of  those  persons  he  halli  de- 
BCribed ;  and  as  soiDetimes  ooe  would  think  he 
was  realty  himself  the  clown  or  jester  he 
feignB,sooaewouldihinkhe  was  bIbo  the  king 
and  privy  couasellor ;  also  as  one  would  think 
he  were  really  the  coward  he  feigns,  so  one 
would  think  he  were  Ihe  most  vaUant  and  ex- 

Erienced  soldier ;  who  would  not  think  he  had 
en  such  a  man  as  his  Sir  John  Patstafi'7  and 
who  would  not  think  he  had  been  Harry  the 
Filth?  and  certainly  Julius  Cteaar,  Augustus 
Ciesar,  and  Antonius  did  really  never  act  tlieir 
porta  better,  if  ao  well,  as  he  hath  deacrib^ 
ed  them,  end  I  believe  that  Antoniua  and 
Bmiua  did-not  speak  better  to  the  people  then 
he  had  teigned  them ;  nay,  one  would  think 
that  he  had  been  metamorphosed  from  a  man 
to  a  woman,  for  who  could  describe  Cleopatra 
better  than  he  baa  dtnte,  and  many  other  fe- 
Wtles  of  his  own  creating?  Who  would  not 
■wear  that  he  had  bera  a  noble  lorer  ?  who 
could  woo  ao  well  7  and  there  is  not  any  peraon 
he  bath  described  in  his  book  bat  his  readeis: 


[May, 
vfA\  acquainted  wifii 


might  thtek  they  were 
them."— Pp.  246. 6,  7. 

All  this  is  excellent,  but  when  the  duch- 
ess tells  us,  some  hundred  pages  on  (p.  338), 
that  her  husband  ia  as  far  beyond  Shak- 
speare  for  comical  humor,  as  Shabspeare  is 
bieyond  an  ordinary  poet  in  that  way,  we 
love  and  respect  the  wife,  but  laugh  out- 
right  at  the  silly  weakness  of  the  woman. 

Here  we  atop,  and  in  the  belirf,  be  it 
known,  that  our  readers  are  as  much  in  lore 
with  Margaret  Lucaa  as  Oliver  Yorke  is,  or 
was  old  William  Cavendish  himself. 

■'  \t  this  a  Iddy'i  clout  ?  't  caODOt  be. 

For  nothing  bare  of  vauttj  wa  ase, 

NolhiDg  of  carloRily  or  pride, 

Ai  moil  of  ladies'  clrneti  have  bssids. 

Si'orcel^  •  e'aii  or  mirror  in't  v nu  find, 

Eirapiini  tmoka,  ibe  mirnir  or  ths  mind. 

N(ir  ii't  u  libraiy,  but  only  a*  ahe 

Makeaeach  place  where  stia  canias  a  library.' * 


Fnin  tba  thiUhi  Unlnnlir  U(i«iu. 

LIFE  AND  WBITINGS  OF   DAVID  HOME. 

Tkt  Lift  and  Correspendenee  «f  David 
HumtfjTom  the  papers  bequeathed  by  hit 
JVepheiB,  Bwon  Hume,  to  the  Royal  S»- 
Hety  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  anginal 
samrees.  By  John  Sitl  Bur  ton,  Esquire, 
Adaieale.    3  vols.  6vo.  Edinburgh,  1846. 


Op  the  life  of  Hnne,  hia  own  i 
Adam  Smith's  letter  to  Strshan,  and  Mr. 
Ritchie's  narrative,  have  hitherto  been  the 
principal  accounts.  In  the  course  of  Isst 
year  was  published  Lord  Brougham's  lively 
sketch,  with  aeveral  of  the  letters  which 
are  preserved  in  one  of  the  public  librariea 
of  Edinburgh,  and  which  have  been  long 
accessible  to  any  person  interested  in  the 
subject.  All  these  works,  and  especially 
the  first,  are  of  considerable  interest ;  still, 
MiRiething  more  was  wanting.  If  corres- 
pondence is  to  be  at  all  pnbltsbed,  and  is 
referred  to  as  authority,  there  is  then  the 
general  fitness  of  at  least  as  much  of  it  b» 
ing  given  as  in  any  wsy  bears  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  illustrate  which  it  is  produced.  AJ- 
iusions,  more  or  less  distinct,  have  been 
repeatedly  made  to  these  letters,  aad  to 
those  of  the  Scottish  divlBcs  with  whom 
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Home  liTed  in  habits  of  rriendiinew, 
to  prove  that  ihe  iaiidelit;  with  wliich 
Butne  WHS  infected  extended  iia  taint  to 
them.  If  such  fact  can  be  established, 
(and  we  do  not  believe  it,}  it  must  be  bjr 
other  evidence ;  for  from  the  parts  of  the 
correspondence  given  bj  Mr.  Burton,  sc 
inference  of  the  kind  can  be  derived. 

That  no  such  account  of  Hume  as  Scot- 
land ought  to  have  supplied  to  the  general 
literature  of  the  country  shduld  have  be- 
fore appeared,  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for. 
Till  of  late  years,  the  strong  feelings  which 
any  discussion  of  his  views  on  religious 
Bubjecta  was  sure  to  excite,  would  have 
rendered  the  publication,  in  all  probability, 
a  losing  concern,  and  at  all  events  be  re- 
garded by  a  great  portion  of  the  public  as 
an  oSeuce.  The  Edinburgh  publishers 
were  not  unlikeljr  to  remember  the  spirit  in 
which,  when  in  (he  General  AEsembly,  a 
prosecution  against  Hume  had  failed,  the 
parlies  who  were  his  moat  active  assail 
anta  immediately  commenced  proceedings 
against  the  publishers  of  an  essay  of  Lord 
Karnes's,  which  essay — so  subtle  was  the 
zeal  of  the  prosecutors  in  detecting  latent 
infidelity — was  written  for  tlie  purpose  of 
.confuting  the  principles,  supposed  to  be  in- 
volved in  Hume's  doctripe,  that  we  are  un- 
able to  discover  any  real  connection  be- 
tMre«a  cause  and  effect.*      A  prueecution 

*  Tbe  title  of  Kamei'v  tioaii,  (vfaiah  wu  profB- 
BDMd,  wai  "  Esuji  uq  IIib  Principle*  ofMoiatitj' 
and  Nalunl  Ketigion,"  Kaniea'a  ibeorjr  it,  Ifial 
tbart  i>  no  tebI  liberty  to  human  heingi,  but  ihai 
in  our  nilurn  U  implaated  iha  feeling  that  we  ar~ 
■tna.  Il  aearDa  to  lie  a  aiattmanl,  in  the  pbilosi 
phical  jurgoa  of  hia  day,  sft  doctrine  that  gughl 
Dot  to  J>BVB  bean  offeridre  to  per»unB  who  woulil 
bavr,perhBpa,  been  aaiiaHed  bad  ihglbnughlbeeD 
Bi  pre  led  in  iba  tinguage  of  iha  ihaolngical 
•cliiioli.  There  can  be  no  dnubl  thai  Kimes 
IboDghl  ha  wa*  aoawering  Uuma,  though  there 
is  DO  diatinct  alluaion  to  any  pantcular  paaiaga  in 
hie  eMiy,  nor  ii  he  menlioDad  by  name  ;  aniTlfaat 
Hnoe  (0  undentood  hiicaurteouaBdvenary 
ianodoabt.  In  a  letierioRanntay.wriUeQ  1 
year  in  which  Kamei's  boalt  whi  published,  ne 
And  the  folia  wing  paawge  : — "  Have  youaeen  our 
friend    Harry'*  Baaava?     They  are   weJl    wrota, 

.  obliging  method  oraoaweiinf  a  bouk.     Pbiloao- 

K'  er<  rouat  judge  of  the  quehlion,  but  the  clergy 
re  already  decided  It,  and  tnj  be  ia  as  bad  m 
me  !  Nay,  aome  nSmi  faim  to  be  worsa — aa  macb 
aa  a  trcaeberoua  friend  ii  worae  Ihaa  an  open  tOr 
emy.  "Mr.  BuTtun  tell)  us,  in  a  lone  of  grara 
bunKK',  that  "  Ihoae  who  conMilated  themaclvFa 
judges  of  the  aiaiter  aapoi  lo  hiTs  taken  ■xainpie 
6on  ibe  (tern  father,  who,  when  tbaia  ia  aquu- 
ral  in  Iba  nurairy,  pimiahei  botb  »idpt,  becauae 
qnarraliiDg  ia  a  Ibing  noiillowed  jn  ibe  hoiie," 
Vol.  VUI.— No.  I.  ti 
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for  sorcery  or  witcheriA  was  no  pleasant 
thing  a  century  ago;  and' in  later  times, 
proceedings  against  a  man  for  blaaphemy 
or  heresy  were  no  joke.  It  would,  we  fear, 
be  regarded  even  now  as  an  insufficient  de- 
fence to  such  an  accusation  to  be  able  to 
show  that  Lord  Brougham  has  affirmed  the 
Rrst  crime  to  be  impossible,  or  to  suggest 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  lo  find  a  tribunal, 
consisting  of  more  than  one  individual, 
likely  to  agree  in  what  constituted  tbe  sec- 
ond. That  Lserious  offence  against  socie- 
ty was  committed  by  the  publication  of 
Hume's  writings,  was  certainly  the  public 
feeling  of  the  period  in  which  they  appear- 
ed; and  under  what  name  society  was  to 
puoish  it,  was  a  matter  that  seemed  ofcoDH 
parative  indifference.  Though  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Hume  were  defeated  in 
the  General  Assembly,  yet  that  against  the 
publishers  of  Karnes  fUled  on|y  by  tbe 
death  of  the  prosecutor. 

Of  late  years  the  total  defeat  and  rout  of 
speculative  inSdelity  has  rendered  it  poaii- 
ble  to  reprint  all  such  works  with  no  other 
danger  than  the  unpleasant  consequence  of 
the  sale  being  insufficient  to  pay  the  pub- 
lisher's expenditure.  The  result  of  inqui-  . 
ry  has,  in  every  instance,  as  far  as  we  know, 
been  directly  opposed  to  that  which  the 
alarm  of  zealous  but  ignorant  men  suggest- 
ed. Hume's  "Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine 
of  Cause  and  Effect"  led  to  those  investi- 
gations in  Germany  which  have  ended  in 
the  total  demolition  of  all  the  Babela  which 
in  Paris  and  Edinburgh  had  aUronted  high 
heaven.  The  "inquiry  into  Miracles'* 
baa  issued  not  only  in  the  sjgnal  triumph 
of  the  defenders  of  revelation  on  the  par< 
licular  subject  of  controversy,  but  in  what 
is  of  almost  as  much  moment — in  fixing  at- 
tention (o  the  fact,  that  what  has  beeD 
rashly  assumed,  and  even  expressed,*  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  never, 
in  any  true  sense,  such,  but  is  in  reality  t 
new  phenomenon  not  within  the  range  of 
our  ordinary  experience — most  ofie*  lh« 
expression  of  some  more  general  law,  tbe 
constant  operation  of  which  would  be  per- 
ceptible, but  for  hindrances  thus  for  a  mo- 
ment removed.  There  can,  we  think,  nev- 
er be  danger  in  the  full  discussion  of  any 
subject  of  scientific  ioquiry.  Of  this  how 
remarkable  a  proof  is  given  in  the  fact  that 
Butler's  "Analogy"  and  Hume's  '^Xtea- 

*  "  A  nliaela  !*  ■  violatioa  of  lb«  Ifwa  of  na- 
ture."— UuwUfEfiafiand  7V«a^H.  CdiBburgb^ 
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lise  on  Hmnsn  Nature "  were  published 
wilbin  two  jears  of  each  other.  Hume' 
eisay  is  forgotten,  or  holds  a  doubtful  place 
ia  such  books  as  record  the  ahinioga  of 
opinion  on  topics  of  metaphysical  inquiry. 
It  certainly  is  not  read  ;  while  there  proba- 
bly ia  no  man  who  at  all  seriously  thinks  of 
bis  own  present  duties  or  future  existen' 
to  whom  Butler's  work  ia  not  a  frequi 
study ;  and  yet,  when  the  "  Analogy  "  was 
first  published,  not  only  docs  Butler  in  his 
preface  represent  the  prevalent  opinion  "  of 
persons  of  discernroent"  to  be  against  '' 
truth  of  Christianity,  but,  what  is  r 
■trange,  bis  own  book  was  looked  upon 
with  jealous  and  distrustful  eyes.  Even 
Gray,  the  poet,  spoke  of  it  with  dislike  and 
apprehension.  "  He  dissuaded  me," 
Nichols, "  from  reading '  Butler's  Analogy,' 
and  said  he  had  given  the  same  advice  to 
Mason."  The  true  inference  ia,  we  think, 
ihu  when  the  decencies  of  society  are  not 
invaded,  no  interruption  whatever  should 
be  given  to  the  publication  of  any  work. 
The  dull  will  fall,  "  swayed  by  the  impulse 
of  their  own  dead  weight."  Undoubtedly, 
prosecutions,  whether  iu  the  civil  or  ec,cle- 
eiostica]  courts,  do  nothing  but  mischief 

David  Hume  was  horn  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  26lh  of  April,  (old  style,}  17t  I.  His 
father's  family  was,  he  tells  us,  a  branch  of 
the  Earl  of  Home's.  His  mother  was  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  David  Ffllconer,  a  successful  ad- 
Tocste,  compiler  of  books  on  Scottish  law, 
and  finally  Pjesident  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, Falconer  was  of  a  respectable  fami- 
ly, and  one  of  bis  sons  succeeded,  in  the 
year  1727,  to  the  title  of  Lord  Halkerlou. 
The  father  nf  Hume  died  while  David  was 
■till  an  infant,  leaving  to  his  eldest  son,  Jo- 
seph, the  lands  of  Ninewells,  which  had 
been  for  many  generations  in  Cfaat  branch 
of  the  family  of  Hume,  or  Home,  The 
future  historian,  and  Catherine,  the  sister, 
with  whom  at  an  after  period  Hume  lived, 
were  slenderly  provided  for. 

David  had  the  feeling  of  family  pride  in 
more  than  its  due  strength.  It  is  a  feeling 
with  which  we  do  not  rail  out,  for  its  ten- 
dency, in  any  rightly  constituted  mind, 
teems  to  be  to  lead  the  individual  to  regard 
rather  his  tribe  than  himself;  aqd  we  think 
it — on  the  whole,  if  a  prejudice-^one  thai 
encourages  the  generous  afieclions.  In  a 
letter  to  Alexander  Home,  of  Whitfield,  he 
tells  him  of  Ninewells  having  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  foray  in  the  days  of  old. 
He  has  to  trace  the  name  of  his  paternal 
eitite  through  the  mazes  of  a  spelling  that 
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would  defy  less  diligent  inquirers.  la 
Hall's  Chronicle,  he  finds  a.  statement  that 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  in  an  inroad  upon  the 
Merse,  made  during  the  reign  of  Henry  lbs 
Eighth,  ader  the  battle  ofPtoddea,  destroy- 
ed, among  others,  the  towers  of  "  East 
Nisgate  and  Winwalls.  The  names,"  adds 
Hume,  "you  see,  are  somewhat  disfigured  ; 
but  I  canuot  doubt  but  'be  means  Nisbett 
and  Ninew^ls — the  ailuation  of  the  places 
leads  us  to  that  conjecture."  Ninewells, 
however,  is  not  oflen  mentioned  in  the  re- 
cords of  such  invasions,  for  iha  very  suffi- 
cient reason  that  it  lay  near  Berwick, '.'  and 
our  ancestors,"  says  Hume,  "paid  contri- 
butions to  the  governors  of  that  place,  and 
abstained  from  hostilities,  and  were  pre- 
vented [protected  ?]  from  ravages."  It 
would  almost  seem  that  the  historian  ia 
scarcely  pleased  with  his  ancestors  for  thus 
securing  themselves  from  plunder,  and 
thereby  losing  such  distinction  as  is  im- 
plied by  names  occurring  in  the  records  of 
the  barbarities  of  older  times.  The  histo- 
rian tells  that  the  early  spelling  of  the 
name  was  Hume,  which  is  that  which  re- 
presents the  pronunciation.  About  the 
time  of  (he  Kestoraiion,  Homb  became  the 
way  of  writing  it.  The  nameoElen  occurs 
in  Rymei's  "  F<Bdera,"  and  is  alwaya  spelt 
Hume.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  family  with  that  of  the  Eart  of 
Hume;  and  on  one  occasion,  if  it  were 
not  that  they  were  near  relations,  and  that 
a  feudal  lord  had  a  right  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  his  own,  ve  should  think  that 
a  brother  of  the  Earl's  pressed  the  privi- 
leges of  kindred  too  far.  The  incident  is 
given  in  Law's  "  Memorials." 

"December,  1683— About  the  close  of  the 
month,  the  Earl  himself  being  from  home,  the 
Lairds  of  Hilton  and  Nynbools  [Nineholesor 
Ninewells]  came  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Earl 
of  Home  hiB  house,  and  went  to  dice  and  cards 
with  Mr.  William  Home,  the  Earl's  brother. 
Some  sharp  words  fell  amongst  them  at  their 
game,  which  was  not  noticed,  as  it  seemed  to 
them ;  yet  when  ibe  two  gentlemen  were  ^ne 
ro  their  bed-chambers,  the  forewtid  Mr.  Wil- 
liam comes  up  with  his  swon),  and  staba 
[Johnston  oQ  Hilion  with  cine  deadly  wounds 
on  his  bet],  thai  he  dies  Immediately;  and 
wounds  [Hume  of]  Ninebools  mortally,  so  that 
it  was  thought  he  would  not  live,  and  imnie- 
diaiely  look  horse  and  fied  tu  England." 

Law  docs  not  lell  the  whole  story.  A 
feature  which  he  omits  is  supplied  by  I«rd 
Fountainhills  :  "William  Home  made  Ilia 
escape  to  England   on    Hilton's  horae." 
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From  KirlipvtHch  Sharpe  we  leirn  a  little 
more  of  this  romnnce.  William  Home, 
after  man;  a  long  yew,  returned  to  Scot- 
land, imittei]  wil^  remorse,  and  aniioua  to 
wk  pardon  for  what  he  had  done,  of  the 
fiiinilj  of  Johnstone.  A  near  relatite  of 
Johnstone's,  a  resident  in  Edinburgh,  was, 
"  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  called  forth 
to  the  oalside  alairs  of  the  house  to  apeak 
with  a  stranger  mufBed  in  a  cloak.  As  he 
proceeded  along  the  passage,  the  door  be- 
ing open,  he  recognized  the  murderer ;  and, 
immediatelj  drawing  fata  sword,  ruahed  to- 
wards him,  on  which  the  other  leapt  nim- 
bi; down  from  the  Stairs  into  the  street, 
and  was  never  again  seen  in  Scotland."  Of 
such  materials  was  the  fabric  of  Hume': 
famil;  pride  erected.  "I  am  not  of  ihi 
opinion,"  aays  David,  speaking  of  faia  de- 
scent from  the  chieftaina  whom  we  have 
described,  "that  these  matters  are  alio 
gether  to  be  slighted.  .  .  I  doubt  that 
our  morals  have  not  much  improved  a 
we  began  to  think  riches  the  sole  thing 
worth  regarding." 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  fancy  that  the 
Nine-wells  or  Nine-holes  took  its  name 
from  the  tragedy  enacted  on  poor  Johnstone 
and  his  fellow-sufferers,  nne  of  whom  v 
'  pierced  with  nine  wounds — no  such  thi 
— "The  estace  of  Ninewells  is  so  called 
from  R  cluster  of  springs  of  that  nomb- 
They  burst  forth  from  a  gentle  declivity 
front  of  the  mansion,  which  has  on  each 
side  a  semicircular  rising  bank,  covered 
with  fine  timber,  and  fall,  after  a  short 
time,  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Whitewater, 
which  forms  a  boundary  in  front.  The 
place  is  worth  going  to  look  at  if  it  i*ere 
only  that  it  was  Hume's  residence  in  early 
boyhood,  though  never  did  a  man  look  up- 
on scenery  with  a  less  observing  eye  than 
Home.  Of  imagination  he  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  wholly  deficient  who  possesses 
in  so  high  a  degree  as  Hume  did  the  power 
of  anin;ated  and  picturesque  narrative  ;  but 
the  actions  which  he  describes  might  as 
well  have  been  "the  battles  of  kites  and 
crows  "  warring  in  the  air,  for  any  thing 
that  we  can  ever  learn  from  him  of  their 
locality.     This  is  well  slated  by  Mr.  Bq] 


"  It  was  not  jMrt  of  his  mental  character  to 
find  any  pleasing  aewciatioos  in  spois  re- 
markabie  only  ii>r  the  warlilie  or  adventuroDi 
achievements  they  had  witnessed.  luteljeci 
was  the  material  on  which  his  genius  worked  ; 
with  it  were  all  his  asBociaiions  and  svmpa- 
thlea ;  and  what  had  net  been  adorned  by  the 


feaistifthe  mind  had  no  charm  in  his  eye.  Had 
he  been  a  stranger  of  another  lend,  vitiiing  at 
the  present,  or  some  later  day,  ilic  scenea  ofthe 
Lay  and  of  Marmion,  ijie^  wouiil.  without 
doubt,  like  ihe  land  of  Virgil,  have  lit  in  his 
mind  some  sympathetic  glow;  but  the  scenes 
illoBtrated  eulcly  by  deeds  of  bnrbarouB  warfare^ 
and  by  a  rude  iliiierate  minstreW,  had  nothing 
in  them  lo  rouse  a  mind  which  was  yet  far 
from  being  destitute  of  its  own  peculiar  en- 
thusiasm. He  had  unen,  in  his  history,  to 
menlJon  great  historical  events  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  immedinie  vicinity  olhis  palernal 
residence,  an'l  in  places  lo  which  he  could 
hardly  have  escaped,  if  be  did  not  court  ocoa- 
sioDal  visits.  About  six  miles  from  Niiiewells, 
aiands  Norham  Castle.  Three  or  four  milei 
farther  off,  are  Twisel-bridge.  wbero  Surrey 
crossed  the  Till  to  en^pige  the  Scots,  and  the 
other  localities  connected  with  (he  bailie  of 
Flodden.  In  the  same  neighborhood  is  Holi- 
well  Haugh,  where  Edward  J.  met  the  Scot- 
lisli  nobility,  when  he  professed  himself  to  be 
the  arbiter  of  the  dtsputee  between  Bruce  and 
fialiol.  In  bis  notices  ol'these  spots,  in  c<»inex- 
ion  with  the  historical  events  which  he  de- 
scribea,  he  betrays  no'^mplom  of  having 
passed  many  of  his  youtlil'ul  days  in  their  vt- 
cinity,  but  is  as  cold  and  general  as  when  be 
describes  A^incourl  or  Marslon  Moor;  and  it 
may  safely  be  said,  that  in  none  of  his  hislori- 
c:il  or  philocoplifcal  writings  does  any  expres' 
sion  used  by  him,  unless  in  (hose  cases  where 
a  Scoucism  has  escaped  hia  vigilance,  betray 
either  the  district  or  the  country  of  hia  origin." 
—Vol.  l.pp.8,9. 

The  name  of  David  Home  (not  Hume) 
appears  in  the  matriculation  book  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  aa  entering  27th 
of  Febrdar;,  ITiS.  There  is  no  record  of 
his'  having  taken  a  degree. 

In  his  seventeenth  year  he  commenced, 
and  scarcely  commenced  before  be  aban- 
doned, the  study  of  the  law.  "  I  found," 
he  says,  "  an  insuperable  aversion  lo  every 
thing  but  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and 
general  learning,  and  while  my  friends  fan- 
cied I  was  poring  over  Voet  and  Ven- 
nius,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors 
I  was  secret!;  devouring." 

Mr.  Burton,  himself  a  Scottish  advocate, 
feels  surprised  thst  Hume  ahould,  in 'the 
days  in  which  his  lot  was  cast,  have  felt  dis- 
gust for  the  study  of  the  law.  "  The  ad- 
vocate of  that  day,"  he  tells  us,  "  ofiea 
commenced  his  pleadings  with  a  quotation 
from  the  young  philosopher's  favorite  poet, 
Virgil,  and  ihen  digressed  into  a  specula- 
tive inquiry  into  the  general  of  law  and 
governmenli  the  philosophical  geniua  of 
Themis  long  soaring  sublime,  nntil  at  last 
folding  her  wings  she  rested  on  some  vulgar 
question  about  dry  mull«ret,  or  an  irritan- 
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cy  of  R  Ifrffste  to  the  Bculement  of  wUch 
the  wide  principles  «o  announced  were  ap- 
plied!" "So  much  for  blarney — now  for 
business!"  said  Lord  Bjron,  and  we  think 
it  not  impossible  ilial  it  was  the  union  ot 
blarney  and  business  (hat  disgusted  Hume. 
The  passion  for  literary  distinction,  how- 
ever, early  awoke,  and  he  appearsto  have 
wisely  resolved  on  not  giving  a  divided  al- 
legiance to  the  most  repulsive  of  the  Black 
Graces.  Among  the  letters  of  liume,  for 
the  first  lime  published,  la  one  of  exceeding 
length,  which  it  would  appear  was  written 
to  an  eminent  physician  consulting  him  on 
a  state  of  health  and  spirits  very  minutely 
described.  He  describes  himself  as  pur- 
suing, after  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  very  desul- 
tory course  of  study — books  of  reasoning 
and  philosophy,  poetry  and  the  polite  au> 
thors.  "  Erery  one,"  be  says,  "  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  pbilosophers  or  critics 
knows  that  there  is  nothing  yet  established 
in  either  of  those  two  sciences,  and  that 
they  contain  little  more  then  endless  dis- 
putes, even  in  the  mottt  fundamental  arti- 
cles." He  tells  of  the  nausea  with  which 
he  regarded  laH*,  and  of  a  fit  of  laziuess 
which  prevented  any  study  of  any  kind  for 
some  months.  Some  feelings  of  anxiety 
followed  about  his  circumstances  which 
looked  very  blue,  but  "  he  took  a  dose  of 
logic  to  compose  him,"  and  read  the  phi 
lost^hers  again. 

"fn  this  condition  I  remnined  for  nmc 
tnonthe,  very  unensy  lo  oiyiel^  as  you  may 
well  imagine,  but  wi  I  boot  growing  any  worse, 
which  was  a  miracle.  There  was  another 
particulnr  which  contributed,  more  than  any 
thing,  to  wiiEte  my  spirila'  and  bring  on  me 
this  distemper,  which  was,  that  having  read 
many  hookf)  of  moruliiy,  such  bb  Cicero,  Sen- 
eca, and  Plutarcli,  and  being  smii  with  iheir 
benoiiful  representation  of  virtue  and  philovo- 
pby,  1  umfcrtook  the  improvement  of  my 
temper  and  will,  along  wnh  my  reason  aiiil 
underslaniling.  1  waa  continually  fortifying 
myself  wiih  reflections  against  death,  and 
poverty,  tind  shame,  and  pain,  and  all  the  other 
cBJaniities  of  lift.  These  no  doubt  are  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  when  joined  to  an  active  life, 
because  the  occasion  being  presented  along 
with  the  refli'ction,  works  it  into  [be  soul,  anil 
makes  it  lake  a  deep  impression  ;  but  in  aoli- 
tude  they  serve  to  little  other  purpoae  than  to 
nnale  the  spiritB,  the  force  of  the  mind  meet- 
ing with  no  resistance,  but  wasting  itself  in 
the  air,  like  our  arm  wnon  it  misses  its  aim. 
This,  however,  I  did  not  laarn  bot  by  experi- 
ence, and  till  I  bad  already  ruined  my  faralth, 
lhoug;b  I  waa  Dotee&aible  of  it.  Some  scurvy 
•poll  broke  out  on  my  fingera  tlie  firat  winter 


I  f'-ll      .  .     .         , 

knowing  pliysician,  who  gave  me  Mime  medl- 

cioe  [hat  removed  these  Byraptoms,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  me  a  warning  against  the 
vapors  which,  though  I  was  laboring  under  at 
that  time,  1  fancied  myself  so  far  removed 
from,  and  indeed  from  enr  otlier  disease,  ex- 
cept a  alight  scurvy,  that  I  despised  his  warn- 
ipg.  At  las),  about  April,  1730,  when  1  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  a  symptoin,  which  1  i 

iied  noticed  a  liule  from  the  oeginning,  in- 
creased considerably ;  so  ihat,  though  it  waa  | 
no  uneasiness,  the  novelty  of  it  made  me  ask 
advice ;  it  was  what  they  call  ft  ptyaijam  or 
waleryoess  in  the  mouth.  Upon  mymeotion- 
ieg  it  to  my  physician,  he  laughed  at  me,  and 
lold  me  1  was  now  a  brother,  for  that  1  had 
fairly  gotihe  disease  of  the  learned.  Of  this 
he  Ibund  great  dilHculiy  to  persuade  me,  find- 
ing in  myself  nothing  ofthat  lownesa  of  spirit 
nhich  those  nho  labor  under  that  distemper 
'  omplainof.  However,  upon  his  ad- 
it under  aoourae  of  bitters,  and  anti- 
l^Bteric  pills,  drank  an  English  pint  of  dawt 
wine  cverv  day,  and  rode  eight  or  ten  Scoicli 
miles.  This  1  continued  for  about  serea 
months  after."— pp.  32,  33. 

The  letter  contiuueB  with  an  a«couat  of 
symptoms  which  seem  exceedingly  like 
those  of  perfect  health.  He  gets  fat, 
walks  sixteen  miles  a  day,  has  put  together 
the  materials  of  many  volumes,  but  is  not  1 

satisfied   with    any    words    which  present  | 

themselves.     The  letter  is  in  Hume's  hand- 
writing, and  does  not  appear  to  ha*e  bean  ! 
ever  sent.     It  is  scarcely  of  the  value  tbai 
Mr.  Burton  ascribes  to  it ;  and  is  most  to- 
markable  for  the  exhibition  of  a  turn  of 
mind  perceptible,  we  think,  in  all  Hume's  ' 
writings,  of  at  the  same  moment  seeking  ! 
to  pursue  two  inconsistent  traius  of.  thought  i 
— calling  on  his  physician  to  treat  him  aa  a  ' 
man  in  perfect  health  and  in  the  deepest 
disease — making  this,  in  short,  like  every 
other  subject,  rather  a  sort  of  play  of  th* 
intellect  than  the  serious  inquiry  of  a  per- 
son really   alarmed  for  hia  health.     This 
view  of  the    matter  is  not  rendered   lesa  ^ 
probable  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  evi* 
deuce  of  the  statement  having  been  aent 
to  any  physician  ;  and,  indeed,  we  caauot 
bat  think     the    evidence    on    which  Mr. 
Burton  thinks  it  probable  that  it  waa  meant 
to  be  sent  to   Dr.   Cheyne,  is  very  sliabt. 
It  occurred  to  Mr.   Burton  when  he  firA 
read  the  letter,  that  it  was  for  "  Arbntboot, 
whose  fine  geniua  waa  just  then  flickering 
In  the  tockei,"  the  east  waa  intended.  Fur- 
ther eoDsideration  made  Mr.  BuHon'  think 
that  Cheyne  was  the  favored  correspondent. 
This  notioB  aiitei  from  the  circamaunc* 
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tlitt  Cheyne  wu  ftScotMiui — that  in  one 
oT  hii  books  is  an  scooiint  of  the  else  of  s 
Scottish  gentleman  reiideot  in  Hume's 
neighborhond,  which  seoident  might  direct 
Hume's  atientioD  to  the  book,  and  make 
him  wish  for  Cheyne'a  advice.  Interoal 
eridence  fixes  Home's  letter  to  about  the 
7ear  1734;  and  Mr.  Burton  looked  over  a 
book  of  Cheync'a— "  Natural  Method  nf 
curing  Discuses  oflh^  Body  and  theMInd," 
published  in  1743 — in  some  hopes  of  find- 
ing Hume's  cnse  mentioned  in  it.  Nothing 
is  said  of  it  there.  We  think  it  almost 
certain  that  Hume'a  letter  was  nerer  sent, 
and  we  are  far  from  sure  that  the  history  of 
the  symptoms  of  a  dyspeptic  patient  is  not 
a.romance  drawn  up  with  little  more  re- 
gard to  actual  fact  than  his  essays  deserib- 
iBg  "  The  Stoic,  or  (he  Man  of  Action  and 
Virtue  "— "  The  Epicurean,  or  the  Man  of 
Elegance  and  Pleasure  " — and  soon.  This, 
perhaps,  had  he  published  it,  would  have 
been  called  "The  Valetadinarian,  or  the 
Man  who  cannot  live  without  a  Physician." 

If  Hume's  wu  more  than  a  passiog  fear 
of  ill-health,  or  a  student's  whimsical  essay 
oa-an  imaginary  stale  of  facts,  he  fortunate- 
ly was  too  poor  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
Inxury  of  medical  adtice.  He  could  not 
afibrd  to  be  sick. 

His  means  were,  however,  too  slender  to 
bave  him  live  without  making  an  efibrt  for 
tbeir  improvement ;  and  he  made  a  feeble 
trial  of  tnereanlile  life.  In  1734,  he  went 
to  Bristol,  with  same  introduetjona  to  emi- 
nent merchants  ;  but  after  a  few  months  he 
retired  to  Trance,  determining  "  lo  make 
ftugality  supply  the  deficiency  of  rnrtune,  to 
naintain  unimpaired  his  independency,  and 
to  T^ard  every  object  as  contemptible,  ei- 
Mpt  the  improremetit  of  hia  talents  in  lil- 
erature."  He  returned  from  France  in 
1737,  and  in  T736  published  his  first  work 
—"The  Treatise  on  Human  Nature." 
Hume  describes  the  work  as  having  fallen 
dead-born  from  the  preaa.  This  was  not 
snotly  tbe  caee.  The  sereaiBs  of  the  in- 
fant were  heard  by  some  of  the  revieweraof 
that  day,  and  it  was  dealt  with  severely  in  a 

CUieation  still  to  be  found  in  the  dust  and 
nfaerof  o)d  librnriea,  oalled"  "Flu  Works 
rftJu  Ltamed."  Nntbing  is  so  likely  to 
Iry  ihe  temper  of  a  philosopher  aa  rcadtoga 
jmiew ;  aad  we  adrise  any  men  who  have 
Cakio  blood  in  their  veins  never  to  read 
iriist  we  may  say  of  their  work»— not  that 
<ra  think  oar  honored  publiaher  in  aa  ranob 
danger  from  the  exoitej  Hiriiiigs  of  any  red- 
M^  bmber  wbom  w«  Majr  think  it  se> 


cetaary  to  sacrifice,  according  to  the  moil 
approved  riles  of  our  infernal  niagio,*  aa 
poor  Jacob  Robinson  was,  when  oneofhia- 
tribe  dealt  with  Darjd,  on  his  return  home 
aller  his  sojourn  in  parltbut,  infidtlium,  with 
hia  liirle  pack  of  prohibited  and  plaguo 
tainted  goods,  consisting,  for  the  most  port, 
of  old  clothes  from  the  shop  of  Benedict 
Spinoza— ("  I  be  tk«  Jew  that  uses  the 
Ckriititmt  totU") — looking  as  good  as  new, 
and  with  trimming*  and  tinsel  of  the  moat 
approved  palicrae  from  the  manufactory  of 
Bayle  and  Co.  The  philosopher  rushed  in 
anger  to  the  bookseller's.  "The  bookseller 
thought  he  had  an  irresistible  esse,  "  No 
one,  sir,  but  the  old  gentleman  who  wrote 
it,  will  ever  read  that  article.  I  am  sure  I 
won't.  I'd  advise  you,  sir,  not  to  say  a 
word  about  it."  All  would  not  do.  "  He 
kept  poor  Jacob  Robinson,  in  the  paroxysn 
of  his  anger,  at  his  sword's  point,  trembling 
behind  tl^  oounter  lest  a  period  should  bo 
put  lo  the  life  of  a  sober  critic  by  a  raving 
pbiloeopher.t 

Hume  was  not  often  thus  discomposed. 
He  sought  an  inlroducrion  to  Butler ;  hut  a 
letter  which  Kamesgave  him  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  presenting  till  after  Butler  had 
become  a  bishop,  and  ibeit  he  shrunk  from 
giving  it.  We  regret  that  they  did  not 
meet.|    He  wished  lo  have  Butler's  opinitm 

*  Sra  >•  Thn  SncriGci-  of  tli*^  B'd-tiairei)  Cbrii- 
IiBD,"   in   thsfint  Edition  ofThNlsbi. 

t  Dr.  Konrick.  Lmidan  BeoUir,  (uLv.  p.  900. 
Ardo.  1777. 

t  Thai  Hinna  wim  ■•>t  witlmut  soma  diilruit  of 
that  pari  of  hi«  spvcula linns  wliicii  niaies  tu  mir- 
aah*,  is  sici-ailiiigly  protiibls.  Just  brforo  tho 
publication  of  hii  trauk  on  Huhibd  Nalura,  ha 
nritoalo  Lord  Kamra  : — >>  l.eiiclOMaonia  reuoOr 
ingi  canoeroiag  mjiaciea  which  I  once  thought  of 
puhlinhing  wiih  tlia  re«l,  but  which  I  am  afVaid 
will  i;ivii  IDD  muoli  oltBites,  even  na  lb*  world  ia 

diapOitd  atpr>:Mnt 1  bof  or^au  M  ihow 

il  lo  Dobodr,  aacaiii  Hr.  Hamilton,  if  be  pUaia^ 
Had  let  IDC  know  at  your  leiaure  tlill  jno  I  avare- 
ci'ived  it,  [aid  !l,  aad  burnt  it-  Voar  thoufhta 
and  luiiie  anca  with  rca)>eot  lo  Dr.  Butler,  and  I 
would  bepad  to  be  iatrDdiiord  tt  bifu.  1  nn  ai^ 
HCH n t  lUiH I UtiO|  tsy  work — ihut  i-,  cutting  off 
Its  ndbiir  parts— that  la,  i-Dd«aToting  ii  ib«II|iva 
oa  little  offanca  an  poawbls,  he.tbte  whicli  I  could 
not  prater. d  to  puiii  into  the  il"etor'a hand*.  Thia 
iaa  piece  'if  cowardice  for  which  I  blame  myaelf^ 
thoogh  I  beJwve  none  uf  my  friends  will  blana 
ma.  I  waa  laeolved  not  to  ha  an  entbuaiast  in 
philiwopb]!  whila  I  was  blaming  otlier  pbiloao- 
pbera'  catbusiaBma  "  Surety  ibis  looba  like  a 
feeling  that  on  rhe  subject  of  miraolee  bii  docUiaa 
waaaasuund.  Henadifiaalha  other  patlBBfU* 
worit  so  u  to  fit  then  fiir  Bullar'a  aye  ;  but  b* 
omilB  altoMlher  tiia  Evav  on  Miraclaa.  Tbat 
•aaay ,  aa  aAerwards  pnblialicd,  ooniainad  nalbii^ 
in  Ua  arguEBMUaiiTa  part  m  ■tat«l,,as  that  ib 
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of  his  booli.  *'  Myown  I  dare  not  truBt  to; 
it  is  an  variable,  I  know  not  how  to  fix  it. 
Sotnctiroes  it  elevatea  me  abore  the  clouda 
—at  other  iitn»  ii  depresses  me  with  doubts 
and  Tears;  so  that  whatever  be  m;  f^uccess, 
I  cannot  be  eolirelj  disappoioled." 

Some  allowance  ia  to  be  made  for  the 
formal  couriesy  of  the  peiiod  in  fixing  the 
value  of  the  tanguage  used  in  Hume's  cor- 
respondence. Robertson  and  others  have 
been  unfairly  jodj^d  by  those  who  have  not 
taken  this  into  consideration.  This  phrase- 
ology never  misled  the  persona  to  whom  it 
was  used ;  and  to  us  it  does  not  appear, 
that,  in  any  fair  interpretation  of  a  gentle- 
man's conduct  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
life,  this  gives  the  slightest  ground  for  the 
charge  of  infidelity,  which  has  been  daring- 
ly ascribed  to  the  moderate  party  amonji  the 
Edinburgh  dergy  of  the  period.  Nothing 
whatever  can  be  gained  tn  the  cause  of 
truth  by  shutting  out  disctwsion,  and  that 
it  should  be  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  secures  not  alone  due  attention  to 
the  statements  of  an  antagonist,  but  thi 
more  important  advantage  of  our  own  viewi 
being  put  forward  without  the  dialurbift; 
influences  of  pnssion,  or  the  temptation  of 
appealing  to  any  other  teal  than  that  of  pure 
intellect  employed  on  its  appropriate  si 
jecis.  The  temper  in  which  Hume  rece 
cd  from  Dr.  Blair  Campbell's  "Dissertati 
on  Miracles,"  is  highly  crediluble  to  hi 

might  not  be  aliown  lo  Buil^r.  Humi'i  BrgLiinent 
i*  b;  aniieipatien  inswered  iii  tha  Analngy,  or,  at 
IsMt,  llie  sleaHnti  oFin  intwer  ars  given.  It  is 
a  poor  pretence  to  lay  the  nppTetaion  aroM  fVom 
ennrteay  lo  Dr.  RutFcf.  The  nnly  t)iin^  likely  to 
ofiend  him  or  any  right  judging  penon  ia  the  pal- 
try aubterruge  witli  which  the  eiaoy  cloia*,  in 
which  he  aflecii  lojjaiFnnizs  Cliriitiiniiy,  The 
mean  aneen  nnd  Iha  Triclci  nrnmbignou*  languige 
— aufgeaiing  in  aarcastic  illuiton  what  the  writer 
will  not  lay  in  direct  worda — a  style  borrovred 
fram  the  Preneb,  end  in  Hume'a  caae  w hollv  un- 
relieved by  any  thbif  lika  wit— ire.  Indeed, 
[Hague  ipn la.  The  aingle  excune  tiir  ihja  atvle 
wag  the  mate  of  the  lauB  in  maal  counlripa  in  Eu- 
rope, and  ccTteinif  in  Scotland,  which  made  aneh 
publicalion*  liable  to  proaecution.  There  ei 
no  reaaonnble  doubl,  we  think,  that  all  aubiacta 
•faould  be  open  to  the  (Veejt  iHacaaaion.  And  thj- 
we  belrevB,  on  a  firr  inlrrprelation  of  decide 
caaea,  tn  b«  the  Inw  orEngland  ;  but  all  douU  o 
a  aubject  ofvach  moment  ahould  be  ramoTcd.  I 
our  notion  of  the  law,  (in  which,  bowaver,  * 
differ  from  a  writer  who,  under  the  name  orJon i> 
SEaacH,  bronght  the  lubjeci  aome  ypars  ago  be. 
fbre  the  public,  with  argnmenta  ofgreal  fnrce,)  any 
rail  danger  of  a  luccaeaful  proaaeution  in  England 
would  arii>e  ftora  a  jury  regarding  IhnM  paaaagaa 


We  quote  it  in  eonneetinn  with  his  "  Tr«k- 
tise  on  Human  Nature,"  because  it  inci- 
dentally tells  UB  something  of  the  origin  of 
thot  work.     He  writes  to  Campbell — 

"It  may  perhaps  nm  use  you  lo  Icam  the  first 
hint  which  auggealed  to  me  lliat  argoment 
which  you  have  so  strenuously  nllackea.  I  wu 
walking  in  the  cloisters  of  the  JeEuit'a  College 
of  Ln  FUche,  a  town  in  which  I  pasaed  two 
yenra  of  my  youth,  and  engaged  In  a  converaa- 
tion  with  a  Jesnit  of  aome  parts  and  learning, 
wbo  was  relating  to  me,  and  urging  aome  qdd- 
senaieal  miracle  performed  lately  in  their  con- 
vent, when  I  waa  tempted  lo  dispute  agaitMt 
him  ;  and  samy  head  was  full  of  the  topics  of 
my  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  which  I  wM 
at  that  time  composing,  this  argument  immedi- 
ately occnrred  to  me,  and  I  thought  it  very 
much  grovelled  my  companion ;  but  at  last  be 
observed  to  me,  tliat  it  waa  impoasible  for  that 
argument  to  liave  any  solidity,  because  it  ope- 
rated  equally  against  the  Gospel  as  the  Catho- 
lic miracles  i^ which  observation  I  thought 
proper  to  admit  as  a sufiiciEnt answer.  Ibe- 
iieve  you  will  allow,  that  the  freedom  at  least 
ofthia  reasoning  makes  it  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary to  have  been  the  produce  of  a  convent  of 
Jesuiia,  though  perhaps  you  may  think  the  ao- 
nhistry  of  it  aavora  plainly  of  the  plKce  of  ita 

"  This  aame  Jesuit's  College  of  La  FIGche," 
adds  Mr.  Burton,  "ia  famllinr  to  the  philoso- 
phical reader  ss  the  seminary  in  which  Dea 
Cartes  was  educated.  The  place  which  Hum» 
had  just  left  has  been  seen  to  be  aseoniated 


distiognisl 
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opponent  of  the  Oarteeian  theory.  We  now 
find  hlEQ  perfecting  his  work  in  that  academic 
solitude,  where  Des  Cartes  himself  was  educa- 
ted, and  where  he  formed  hi«  theory  of  com- 
mencing with  the  doubt  of  previous  dogmatic 
opinions,  and  framing  for  himaelfa  new  fnbric 
of  belief.  The  coincidence  Is  surety  worthy  of 
ref1ecnvoRnociatJon,nndit  isper^npenot  tha 
least  striking  instance  of  Hume's  unima^ iBB-. 
tive  nature,  ihnt  in  none  of  his  works,  printed 
or  manuscript,  do  we  find  an  nilusion  to  tha 
circumsiarce,  that  while  framing  his  own  the- 
oricH,  he  trod  the  same  pavement  that  had  Dp- 
wnrda  of  a  century  earlier  borne  the  weight  of 
one'  whose  fame  and  influence  on  human 
thought  was  BO  mnch  of  the  same  charvelcraa 
he  himself  panted  to  attain." 

The  booksellers  were  better  aUe  to  pay 
for  metaphysics  in  the  days  of  David  Hnnw 
than  they  have  been  ainise.  I  f  it  be  regard- 
ed as  literally  true  that  theTreaiise  on  Hti- 
man  Natitre  fell  dead-born,  we  do  not  well 
we  how  John  Noone,  Hume's  ill-starrMl 
pnbiialier,  waa  to  get  the  fifty  poiinda  which 
he  paid  David  for  the  firat  edition,  not  to 
exoaed  a  iboosaod  cofiies.  The  mthor  vu^ 
in  tdditioB,  la.  receive  twelve  bound  «opiat 
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of  the  book,  a  ntimber  more  than  fufflcient 
to  supplj  the  whole  dediaad.  The  bnok 
couitted  of  two  rolumeH,  and  included 
Book  (be  ^nt,"cftke  Understanding;" 
Book  tiK  second,  "of  Ihe  Passions;"  to 
which  was  nnerwards  ndded  a  third  volnme, 
containing  Buok  the  third,  "  of  Virlue  and 
Vict  in  general"  This  publioaiion,  re-cast 
several  times  during  Hume's  life,  contains 
iha  germ  of  all  his  writings  on  subjecta  of 
metephysica  or  morals. 

The  system  of  Hume  is  in  its  principles 
identical  with  that  of  Locke  and  Berkeley, 
and  it  is  in  its  application  to  subjects  with 
which  it  is  in  reality  unconnected — and 
from  such  application  Hume  did  not  abstain 
—that  ihe  charge  of  sophistry  can  be  fairly 
made  against  it.  The  understanding,  to  use 
tbe  language  of  this  school,  can  have  no 
ideas — certainly  can  communicate  noue — 
which  are  not  ultimately  referable  to  sensa- 
tion. This  has,  we  think,  been  demonstra- 
ted by  Locke;  but  this  surely  is  nothing 
more  than  to  esaniine  tbe  structure  of  what 
may  be  called  the  material  mind  :  and  to 
aSrnt  from  such  analyais  any  thing  whatever 
of  its  Taculties  in  exercise — of  its  power,  or 
of  its  want  of  power — would  ba  asidleasto 
examine  (he  dust  of  the  earth  for  the  pur- 
pose of  denying  that  of  it  man's  body  could 
have  been  framed,  or  to  use  the  anatomist's 
IcBtfe  to  find  the  residence  uf  the  rital  prin- 
ciple. Did  even  the  intellect  constitute 
man's  whole  inward  being,  and  were  the 
understanding  tbe  seat  of  the  afTectiona  and 
tbe  moral  nature — which  Hume  did  not  as- 
■ort,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  untrue — 
we  think  absolutely  nothing  in  the  slightest 
degree  favorable  to  infidelity  could  be  de- 
duced'from  such  concession  :  and  some  mis- 
chief has  arisen  from  what  we  regard  as  the 
very  common  mistake,  that  in  his  philoso- 
phical principles  is  to  be  found  the  root  nf 
Uame'a  nnbetief.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
the  true  history  of  his  state  of  mind  on  such 
■ubjccis  arose  chiefly  from  Ihe  universal 
profligacy  of  the  society  in  which  he  lived 
when  in  France,  and  in  Loudon  too,  where, 
we  must  remark,  "religion  was  at  ihp  time 
set  up  a>  B  principal  abject  of  mirth  and 
ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of  reprisal,  for 
its  baring  so  long  interrupted  the  pleasures 
of  the  world."*  To  determine  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  human  faculties  was  with  Hume, 
as  with  more  successful  inveaiigalors,  the 
object  of  inquiry  i  and  we  think  he  differs 
from  other  ioquiieri  rather  ia  the  form  in 
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which  hit  propositions — varied  in  every  suc- 
cessive edition  of  his  essays — are  stated, 
than  essetitially.  Even  in  that  boldest  of  all 
his  views — the  statement  that  we  but  letra 
the  relation  of  cause  and  eSect  by  experi- 
ence, and  that  experience  never  shows  us 
more  than  the  fecta  of  antecedence  and  a»> 
quence — when  be  says  that  from  antece- 
dence and  sequence,  however  constant  and 
even  inrsriable  our  observation  may  repre- 
sent the  auccesaiou,  causation  cannot  be 
with  certainty  inferred,  we  really  see  no 
thing  that  ia  net  implied  in  almost  every  in- 
vestigation in  which  a  scientific  man  can  be 
engaged,  for  Hume  cannot  be  suppoMd 
consistently  to  deny  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  as  an  idea,  when  (hat  very  idea  ia 
what  he  is  examining.  In  the  very  strong- 
est possible  statement  of  Hume's  theory  of 
this  relation  being  one,  not  in  things  ibeiii- 
selves,  but  in  our  mode  of  viewing  tfaem, 
and  in  i(a  utmost  consequence,  it  comes  hot 
to  this,  that  without  man's  perceptions  there 
is  no  external  world  In  man.  Nothing  can 
bo  more  painful  than  the  dull  pleasantries 
of  Hume  on  what  he  calls  superstition; 
which,  however,  has  no  peculiar  cnncera 
with  his  argutnent,  for  his  skepticism  would 
affect  it  only  in  common  with  every  ihinp 
else— t.  e.  would  not  sffect  it  nt  all ;  and 
the  wish  to  get  his  book  into  good  company, 
as  be  would  call  it,  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  motives  for  these  paaaages  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  context  of  his  work, 
though  not  with  Ihe  argument,  that  they  are 
quite  inseparabte  from  it,  and  indeed  render 
ambiguous,  without  considerable  attention, 
much  of  what  he  says. 

It  is  not  at  present  easy,  without  a  com- 
mand of  the  several  editions  of  Hume's  wri- 
tings, to  determine  in  what  degree  they  have 
been  altered,  or  even  which  of  the  essays, 
as  they  now  are  arranged,  were  eoniained 
in  a  volume  which  he  published  in  tbe  year 
1742,  entitled  "  Essays,  Moral  end  Politic- 
al," which  had  a  very  considerable  sale,  and 
which  Hume  tella  us  Butler  every  where 
recommended. 

Hume  wna  a  vain  man,  and  never  was' 
man  possessed  so  wholly  by  the  demon  that 
suggests  literary  distinction  as  the  govern- 
ing motive  of  a  student's  life.  There  is 
something  almost  sublime  in  the  sense  of 
desolation  and  dreariness  in  which  the  soli- 
tsry  student  who  had— for  innately  but  for  a 
season — by  abstruse  research,  stcden  from 
bis  otrn  nature  all  the  natural  man,'  ex- 

■  "  And  bap  I  y  by  •bftruse  rtMarcb  to  ttaal 
Frost  o>y  own  natura  all  tha  Batursl  man." 
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presses  his  feelings  at  the  dose  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Treatise  on  Human  Nature: — 


"Before  I  Inunch  out  into  those 
depths  of  philosophy  whicli  lie  before  mc,  1  find 
myself  inclined  to  stop  a  momeni  in  my  present 
station,  and  lo  ponaer  that  voyage  which  I 
have  undertaken,  and  which  undoubtedly  re- 
quires the  utmost  art  and  industry  to  be  brought 
to  a  liappy  condufion.  Methinks  I  ftm  \ika  a 
man,  wnu  having  struck  on  mony  elioaU,  aud 
having  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  passing 
a  small  friih,  has  yet  the  temerity  to  put  out  to 
eea  in  the  same  lenky,'  weather-beaten  vessel, 
and  even  carries  his  am  bit  ion  so  far  as  to  think 
of  ceinpassiag  the  globe  under  ihese  dieadva 
tageoiu  circumslunces.  My  memory  of  pn 
errors  makes  me-diffidenl  for  the  future.  The 
vreiched  condition,  weakness,  and  disorder  of 
the  facullies  I  must  employ  in  my  inquiries,  in- 
crease my  app r e hen f ions.  And  the  impossi- 
bititj'  ofamending  or  correcting  tliese  faculties, 
redaees  me  Blmoat  to  despair,  and  makes  me 
resolve  k>  perish  on  the  barren  rock  on  which 
I  am  at  present,  rather  than  ventnre  myaeir 

upon  that  boundless  oeean  which '~~~ 

immeiiiHty.  This  sudden  view  or  my  danger 
strikes  mc  with  melancholy;  ^nd  as  'tis  usual 
for  that  p;issjon,  above  all  others,  to  indulge 
itself,  I  cannot  furtieurfeeding  my  despair  with 
an  those  desponding  reHections,  which  the  pre- 
sent subject  lurniehes  me  witii  in  such  abun- 
dance. [  am  first  aSrighted  and  confonnJed 
Witii  ih at  forlorn  solitude  in  wliich  I  am  pinced 
in  my  philosophy,  and  fancy  myself  some 
strange  UBCoutn  monster,  mho,  not  being  able 
M  mingle  and  unite  in  society,  has  been  ex- 
pelled all  human  commerce,  and  left  utterly 
abandoaed  and  disconsolate.  Fain  would  1 
ran  into  the  crowd  for  shelter  and  wtirmth  ; 
but  cannot  prevail  with  myself  lo  mis  with 
atich  deformity.  I  call  upon  others  to  join  me, 
in  order  to  make  a  company  apart ;  but  no  one 
will  hearken  to  me.  Every  one  heepe  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  dreads  that  storm  which  beats  upon 
me  fh)m  every  side.  I  have  ncposed  myselfto 
the  enmity  of  all  meiaiAysicians,  logicians, 
matbematteians,  and  even  thMlogians;  and 
can  1  wonder  at  ^B  insults  1  must  suffer?  1 
have  declared  my  disapprobation  of  their  syi 
tenis)  and  can  I  be  surprised  if  they  shoulder 
press  a  hatred  of  mine,  and  of  my  person  1 
When  I  look  abroad,  1  foresee  on  every  side, 
dispute,  contradiction,  anger,  calumny,  and  de- 
tnetion.  When  1  turn  mv  eye  inward,  1  find 
nothing  bitt  doubt  and  ignorance.  All  the 
world  conspires  to  oppoasand  contradict  me  j 
though  such  is  my  weakness,  that  I  feel  all  my 
opinions  loosen  and  fjll  of  themselves,  when 
unsupported  by thenuprobalionofothers.  E' 
ery  step  1  take  is  with  hesitation  ;  and  every 
new  renecfion  makes  me  dread 
absurdity  in  my  reasoning.  For,  wiih  what 
coofidenee  can  1  veMure  upon  such  bold  eater- 
pritoe,  when,  bosida  those  numberless  infirnii- 
ties  peculiar  to  myself,  1  find  so  manv  wbkh 
«re  eOBHwntolinmBnnBture?  CKQlbesuce 
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that  in  leaving  nil  established  o^niona,  1  am 
following  truth ;  and  by  what  criterion  shall  I 
distinguish  her.  even  if  fortune  shouM  at  last 
guide  me  on  her  footsteps?  After  the  most 
itccuraie  and  exact  of  my  reasoning^  I  can 
give  no  reason  way  I  should  assent  to  it ;  and 
leel  nothing  bu  t  a  ((rongpTOpeTurtylo  consider 
objenis  Hirongly  in  that  view,  tmder  which  they 
appear  to  me."» 

passags  that  follows  is  ilDI  more  me- 
holy.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  Hume  is  speaking  but  of  ihe  as- 
pect which  things  assume  as  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  our  poor  intellect  in 
philosopher's  crucible ;  and  ihst  he  tells 
s  that  "  since  heaven  is  incapsble  of  dr»- 
pelling  these  clouds,  it  fnrtunatel;  happeiiB 
kind  Nature  herself  suffices  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  cures  me  of  this  philosophic!) 
melancholy  and  delirium  either  by  relaxing 
this  bent  of  mind,  or  by  some  avocation  or 
Hvelj  impression  of  my  senses,  wliich  ob- 
literate all  these  chimeras.  I  dine,  I  pUj 
a  game  of  backgammon,  I  converse  and 
am  merry  with  my  friends;  and  when, 
after  three  or  four  hours'  amusement  I 
would  return  to  these  speculations,  they' 
appear  so  cold,  and  strained,  and  ridicu- 
lous, that  I  cannot  find  is  m;  heart  to 
enter  into  them  any  furlher." 

Experience  is  a  principts  which  makes  us 
reason  from  causes  nod  ofleclEj  and  'tis  the 
iciple  which  convinces  us  of  the  eon- 
:isienee  ol'  exiernal  ohjecis,  when  ab- 
sent from  the  senses.  But  though  ihese  iwti 
operations  be  e<iUBlly  natural  and  necassaiy 
in  the  human  mind,  yet  in  some  circurnslance* 
they  arc  directly  ctHttrary ;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  reason  justly  and  regularly  from  causes 
and  effects,  and  at  the  same  time  believe 
the  conrinued  existence  of  matter.  How  then 
shall  we  adjust  those  principles  together? 
Wliich  of  them  shall  we  prefer?  Or  in  cMtt 
we  prefer  neither  oFlhem,  bntsueceemvely  «•• 
sent  to  both,  as  is  usuel  amonir  philosopnere^ 
with  what  confidence  can  we  anerwards  usurp- 
that  glorious  title,  when  we  thus  knowingly 
embrace  amanifestoontradiciion?  This  con- 
tradiction would  be  more  excusable  were  it 
compensated  by  any  degree  of  solidity  and 
satisfaction  in  the  alherparls  of  our  reasoning. 
But  Ihe  case  is  quite  contrary.  When  *e 
tmce  up  the  human  understanding  to  ila  first 
principles,  we  find  it  lo  lead  us  into  such  sen- 
timents as  seem  to  turn  into  ridicule  all  our 
past  pains  and  industry,  and  to  discourage  us 
from  future  inquiries.  Nothing  is  more  curi- 
ously inquired  after  by  the  mind  of  man,  than 
the  causes  of  every  phenomenon  i  nor  are  wo 
content  with  knowing  the  immediaie  causes, 
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bnt  jmeh  i»  onr  litqatria*  till  we  arriva  at  iho 
origtoal  and  ullimaie  priociple.  Wa  wouIH 
not  willingly  sio])  bcftira  we  are  acquainted 
with  that  energy  id  the  cnuse  by  which  it  op- 
erate* on  its  effect ;  and  how  must  ws  be  dis- 
appointed, when  we  learD  that  this  connec- 
tion,  tie,  or  «ner^  lie*  merely  in  oaraelves, 
and  ia  nothing  but  that  detefminMion  of  the 
mind  which  is  acquired  by  custom,  and  causna 
lu  to  mnlie  a  transition  Irom  an  object  to  its 
nanal  attendant,  and  from  the  impreepion  of 
one  to  the  lively  idea  of  the  other?  Such  a. 
dirtocery  not  only  cuta  off  all  hope  of  ever  at- 
tain in^HntiBfaciioti,  bat  even  prevenii  our  very 
viahea ;  since  it  appeara,  that  vrhtsa  we  aay 
we  derire  to  know  the  ultieate  and  operating 
prinoiple,  aa  aonietfaing  which  reaidea  in  the 
external  object,  we  either  conLradicl  ouraelvcB, 

or  talk  wifhout  a  meaning The  intense 

view  of  these  manifold  contradictions  and  im- 
perfections in  human  reason  has  so  wrought 
apob  and  heated  my  braio,  that  I  am  ready 
to  reject  all  belief  and  reRM)niDg,  and  can  look 
upon  no  opinion  evoa  as  more  probable  or 
lively  than  another.  Where  ami,  or  what? 
From  what  causes  do  I  derive  my  existence, 
and  to  wliat  oon.lition  shall  I  retumj  Whose 
favor  shall  I  court,  and  whose  anger  mast  I 
dread?  What  beings  surround  me?  and  on 
whom  have  1  any  influence,  or  who  iiave  any 
infhieneean  nie?  lam  confounileil  with  dl 
tbeae  qoesliona,  aDd  begin  to  fancy  myself  in 
the  most  deplorable  coalition  imaginable,  en- 
vironed wilD  the  deepest  darkness,  aad  utterly 
deprived  of  the  use  of  every  member  and 
facolty."* 

Wchdve  irnnscrihed  these  passagea, 
we  ifaink  it  important  to  elww  that  Hume 
regarded  his  own  atudiea  as  exfaibittng,  not 
bamin  nature  aa  it  actually  exists,  bdt 
rather  the  skeleton  of  man's  nature.  In  s 
letter  to  Hulcheaoo  be  ezpreisea  himaelf 
in  much  the  same  way.  MutchMon  had 
complained  of  Hume's  book  not  having 
sny  warmth  in  the  cause  of  virtue, — "  a 
warmth  which  he  tboaght  all  good  men 
would  relish,  and  which  would  not  dis- 
please amid  abstract  inquiries."  Hume 
rtys— 

"I  must  own  this  has  not  happened  by 
chance,  but  ia  the  efl^ct  of  a  reasoning  either 
good  or  bad.  Thereara  diflereat  ways  of  ex- 
amining the  mind,  aa  well  as  the  body.  One 
may  consider  it  either  aa  an  anatomist  or  a*  a 
painter;  either  to  discover  its  most  secret 
■prings  and  principles,  or  to  describe  the  grace 
and  beauty  ofite  actions.  I  imaf^ne  it  impos- 
lible  to  conjoin  these  two  views.  Where  you 
pud  off  (be  akin,  and  display  oil  the  minute 
parts,  there  appears  sometbiDg  trivial,  even  in 
iba  noblest  altitudes  and  most  vigorous  ac- 
liona;  nor  can  yon  ever  render  the    objeet 
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graceful  or  engttving,  but  by  clothing  tb» 
part*  again  with  slun  and  flesh,  and  presenting 
only  their  bare  outside.  An  anatomist,  how- 
~ -sr,  can  give  very  good  advice  lo  a  painter 
statuary.  And,  in  like  manner,  I  am  per- 
suaded that' a  metaphysician  may  be  very 
helpful  to  a  moralist,  though  I  cannot  easily 
conceive  these  two  charactera  united  in  the 
same  work."— Vol.  i.  p.  112. 

Hume  had  expressed,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Kflmea,  an  unwiHingness  to  return  to  hit 
own  country,  without  what  he  called  aoihe 
"  settlenent  in  Kfe  ;"  and  it  was  probably 
not  without  relnctance  that  after  the  pub- 
lioation  of  the  Treatise  on  Human  Nature, 
he  went  to  live  with  his  mother  and  brother 
for  a  few  years  in  Berwickshire.  He  aaya 
that  he  there  recovered  the  knowledge  of 
Greek.  Mr.  Burton  tells  us  of  aome  on- 
auccesaful  attempts  he  made  to  be  ^point- 
ed a-tutor,  or  "  governor,"  as  it  vros  theti 
called,  to  snme  young  man  of  fortune,  and 
he  accepted  a  more  delicate  office,  whieb 
attactied  bim  to  the  household  of  aa  insaae 
nobteman.  The  Marquis  of  Annandala 
had  been  Iband  a  luhatic  from  the  13th  of 
Oeeeniber,  1744 — a  few  nHSlths  after  wMok 
date  Hume  engaged  with  hiraon  the  doubt- 
ful fboiing  of  a  companion,  reeeiving  tat 
hii  services  three  hundred  a  yen.  TfaO' 
engagement  lasted  but  for  a  year,  and  there 
was  a  venfttioas  disposition  to  withhold  part 
of  the  stipulated  salary.  At  a  later  period 
of  his  life  the  marquis  became  crirner  than 
when  Hnme  lived  with  him;  for  it  iaatill 
remembered  that  he  used  to  walk  aboot 
the  neigkborbood  of  Highgate  with  m 
keeper  before  htm,  and  a  footman  behind. 
The  latter  would  now  and  then  tap  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  hand  him  hia  snuff  boi. 
During  Hume's  reign  his  imbeoUtty  waa 
■wre  active.  Hnme  copied  sove  of  kiv 
epiKrama,  which  he  aaid  were  not  inferior 
to  RouBsean's,  though' the  vereifioalion  wna 
but  middling.  The  rasrquiv  also  wrote  a- 
Dovel,  of  which,  to  gratify  him,  thirty 
copies  weiw  printed ;  be  being  led  to  b*. 
lieve  that  thousand  a  were  eireulated; 
Hume  thought  ha  had  got  him  off  the  pab- 
lieation  scheme,  by  leading  him  lo  believe 
that  Lofd  Harehmont  and  Lord  Boling- 
broke  had  seen  the  manuscript,  and  were 
against  it*  being  printed.  He,  poor  fetlow, 
got  avBptaiaofl,  aad  replied  in  a  tone  Hiai 
startled  David  into  compliance  with  an  ii^ 
■ane  wish,  which,  were  it  evidence  oflua^ 
c^,  would  aflectmanynow  at  lai^.  "  Pai- 
die  je  craia  qee  cas  messieurs  venient  toa 
lea   nulai  BcigDoari  d'  An^atenv  qaii 
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enMent  ie  V  esprit,  mug  j^  lenr  montrersi 

ce  que  le  petii  A peui  faire  bum!," 

Mr.  Burton  feels  that  his  reader  ia  not 
unlikely  to  resent  Hume's  accepting  wha 
.  seems  to  be  bo  humble  an  appointment 
and  he  pressea  on  our  consideration  the  pe- 
culiar circnmatancesorScolland— 
most  industrious  and  far  the  beat  educated 
part  of  the  empire,  and  with  the  greatest 
means  of  adrancing  its  abundant  popula- 
tion— but  in  which  the;  were  at  that  pe- 
riod, to  use  Huidd's  own  words,  hut  "  twc 
ranks  of  men — gentlemen  with  some  for- 
tune Bn4  education,  and  the  meanest  starv- 
ing poor."  We  own  that  we  do  not  quite 
agree  with  our  author  in  regaiding  the  of- 
fice, under  the  cite nm stances  in  which  it 
was  accepted,  altogether  ao  humbling  as 
he  seema  to  think.  The  invitation  which 
he  accepted  proceeded  from  Lord  Annan- 
dale  hiinaelf,  and  was  suggested  by  his  ad- 
miration of  Hume's  essays.  IJume'a  early 
letters  show  that  there  was  the  strongest 
and  apparently  the  beat-founded  expecta- 
tioas  of  his  recovery.  The  office  was  one 
which  the  conduct  of  Lord  Annandale's 
agent,  whom  Hume  thought  dishonest,  and 
who  feared  ihe  effect  of  such  a  mind  as 
Hume's  on  Lotd  Annandale's,  rendered  in- 
tolerable ;  but  this  was  eoercely  to  be  an- 
ticipated. In  fact  it  was  the  moat  respect- 
able channel  of  aubaiatence  open  to  a  man 
whose  habits  were  not  active.  "  The  only 
form  in  wliich  a  man  poor  and  well-born 
could  retain  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  if  he 
did  not  obtain  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, was  by  obtaining  a  commission  in 
the  army,  or  a  government  ciril  appoint- 
ment." David  lived  to  have  both,  but 
probably  would  have  bad  neither  had  he 
not  added  to  his  little  fortune  by  such 
tBcana  aa  at  this  period  offered. 

.Mr.  Burton  gives  some  unusingaeoounts 
of  the  difficulty  which  a  gentleman  then 
found  to  make  out  the  means  of  life  at  all 
ID  Scotland.  In  Erakine's  Institute  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  a  government  situation  is 
regarded  ta  the  sole  way  of  advancing  a 
^oan^  man  of  respectable  connections;  It 
u  said  there  that  it  is  "  his  guardian's  duty 
to  advance  a  yearly  sum  far  beyond  the  in- 
tereflt  of  his  patrimony,  that  be  may  appear 
suitably  to  his  quality,  while  he  is  unpro- 
vided of  any  office  under  government  by 
wbich  he  can  live  decently." 

"  Qoldtmiih,"  saya  Mr.  Burton,  "  found 
a  Scotch  peer  keeping  a  glove  shop ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Lord  Mordington,  who  had 
boen  arretted  for  d*bi,tbe  baiUITmade  affi- 
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davit,  that  when  he  '  arrested  said  lord  be 
was  so  mean  in  his  apparel,  as  hnving  a 
worn-out  suit  of  clothes  and  a  dirty  shirt 
on,  and  but  aixpence  in  his  pocket,  he 
could  not  suppose  him  to  be  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  inadvertency  arrested 
hiro.'  (Fortescue's  Reports,  165.)  This 
family  was  peculiarly  celebrated — Lady 
Mordington  having  raised  the  question, 
whether  a  Scottish  peeress  who  kept  a  tav- 
ern ,  was  protected,  by  privilege  of  peerage, 
from  being  amenable  to  the  laws  againat 
keeping  disorderly  houses."  Mr.  Burton 
does  not  state  what  we  learn  from  the  notes 
to  the  "  Excursion,"  that  the  trade  of  a  trav- 
elling merchant — by  Southerns  often  called 
a  pedlar — was  a  favorite  occupation  in  such 
circumstances.  "A  young  man  going  from 
any  part  of  Scotland  to  England,  of  put- 
poee  to  cwrg  the  pack,  was  considered  as 
going  to  lead  Ihe  life  uid  acquire  the  for- 
tune of  a  gentleman-*  When,  after  twen- 
ty years'  absence  in  that  honorable  employ- 
ment, he  returned  with  his  acquisitions  to 
bis  native  country,  he  waa  regarded  as  a. 
gentleman  to  all  intents  and  purposu."t 
This,  to  say  the  truth,  is  the  mode  of  life 
we  should  have  ourselves  liked  best  of  all 
that  seemed  to  be  then  open   to  a  young 


man    in    Hume's   circumstances;   but    for 
this,  David  waa  already  getting  loo  fut. 

The  HDtioD  at  agatllt  trade  went  eitn  br 
ther  than  thii.  In  King  Jamen'i  (muaing  aonE  of 
the  GabartuRzie  Man,  iRb  joun;  girl  nho  leRliar 
ham*  with  tfaa  giberlanELS  man  layi ; — 

'  O  kenned  my  minnle  I  were  irilh  you, 
Ill-faredly  would  the  crook  her  mou', 
fiio  ■  poor  man  ihe'd  never  traw, 

After  Ihe  gabarlunEie-oian. 
My  de&r,  qaoih  ha,  ye'ra  yei  o'er  young, 
And  ha^e  Qo  Jearnad  the  beggar'a  toague. 
So  follow  me  fVae  town  lo  town. 
To  carry  the  gabtrtunzie  on. 

>  Wi'  eauk  and  keel  I'll  win  your  bread, 
And  apinilleB  and  whorUi  Tor  them  wha  need, 
Whidi  ii  a  gntlc  tradt  indttd, 

To  TJirry  the  gaberlunzie  on. 
I'll  bow  mj  leg,  and  crook  my  knee. 
And  draw  a  black  clnnt  o'er  my  e'e  ; 
A  cripple  or  blind  ifaey  will  call  me. 

While  we  ihall  be  merry  end  Bing." 

The  gaberlunzie— a  word  oT  uncertain  deriva- 
on— ia  ibe  bag  in  wLicb  the  tmieliing  linker. 
irried  the  impTemenIa  of  hii  trndu,  and  "  whet- 
ver  he  could  lift."  We  Imnicribe  [hese  rtanzu 
from   Cunningham'a   Borni.     The  copy   of  ihi 


long  in  Percy  a  Reiiquei,  is  in  a  dialect  afighlly 
■■*'    ---        4ae  a  paauga  Trom  Hcott,  qqoied    in 
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ami  we  Ihink  be  ebose  iviMl]r  in  preferring 
what  we  hope  urns  to  be  called  the  place  of 
prir&te  secretary ;  Ibr  if  so,  it  would  nig' 
geat  s  much  pleasanter  account  of  some 
eiecrable  reraea  found  in  DaTid's  handwri- 
ting, than  that  which  Hr,  Burton  givea, 
who  sDppoees  them  to  be  the  pbiloeophei'a 
owD  handiwork.  Seventjr-fire  pounds  of 
Hume's  aalary  remained  unpaid.  Od.  this 
subject  some  unmeaning  sentimentality 
bad  been  tittered,  as  if  Hume,  ia  deter- 
nining  to  enforce  it  at  law,  was  acting 
ebabbily.  This  is  worae  than  nonsense. 
Home's  chief,  if  not  only  object,  in  this 
ncrifiee  of  his  time  and  comforts,  is  the 
salaiy  promised;  and  is  he  to  make  a  prea- 
cnt  of  it,  or  anj  part  of  it,  to  the  ulale  of 
an  insane  nobleman? 

In  the  cDurie  of  the  nest  year  he  became, 
at  tbe  invitationof  General  St.  Clair,  "  sec- 
relary  to  his  expedition,  which  was  at  firat 
meant  againat  Canada,  but  ended  in  an  in- 
onrsion  im  the  coast  of  France."  "  The 
office,"  says  David,  "  ta  very  genteel— ten 
diillings  a  day,  perquiaitea,  and  no  ex- 
penaea."  Hume  was  not  only  secretary  to 
the  general,  but  acted  as  judge-advocate. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  retnrned 
to  i  Ninewella,  to  remain  but  far  a  short 
lime,  aa  he  was  again  iniiied  by  the  gene- 
ral to  attend  him  aa  secretary  in  hii  mili- 
tary embassy  to  Vienna  and  Turin.  David 
DOW  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  and 
was  introduced  at  court  as  aid-de-camp  to 
the  general.  At  Turin  the  late  Lord  Char- 
lemont  became  acquainted  with  him,  and 
from  Hardy's  Memoir  of  Cbarlemont's 
Life,  we  iranaoiibe  a  sentence  :— 

"  Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  roan 
more  unlika  tiia  real  character  than  David 
Hume.  The  powers  of  physiognomy  were 
bafSed  by  his  countenance  ;  neither  could  the 
most  skilEful  in  thai  science  pretend  to  discover 
the  smalleel  tmce  of  the  faculties  of  his  mind 
in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his  visage.  His 
fhce  was  broad  and  fat.  Ids  mouth  wide,  and 
without  any  other  expression  than  tbai  of  im- 
becility. His  eyes,  vacant  and  spirillcs*,  and 
the  oorpulenee  of  his  whole  pereon  was  far 
belter  fitted  to  commiioicate  the  idea  of  a  tur- 
tle-eating alderman,  than  oPa  reRned  philoso- 
pber.  Bis  speerb,  in  English,  wna  rendered 
ridiculous  by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent,  and 
his  Preooh  was,  if  potaible,  still  more  laugha- 
ble; so  that  wisdom,  moat  cerlaialy,  never 
disguised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth  a  garb. 
Though  now  near  fifiy  years  old  [Humewaa 
but  thirty-seven,]  he  was  healthy  and  strong; 
but  his  health  and  sireogih,  far  irom  being  ad- 
vaniBsenus  -  la  his  Cgure,  inalead  of  manly 
eomeUiesBi,  bad  only  lbs  abearance  of  rustic 
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eity.  His  wearing  a  unifarai  adiled  greatly  to 
his  natural  awkwardness,  for  be  wore  it  like  a 
zrocer  of  the  trained  bands,  St.  Clair  was  a 
lieutenant-general,  and  was  sent  to  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  I'lirin,  as  a  military  envoy,  to 
see  that  (heir  quota  of  troops  was  furoisbed 
by  the  Ausirians  and  Piedmonlese.  It  was, 
Uierefare,  tbought  oeceaaary  that  hie  secreta- 
ry should  appear  to  be  an  officer,  and  Home 
was  aciTordingly  disguised  in  scarlet." — Har- 
dy's Cha^lemon^  vol.  i,  p.  15. 

The  result  of  Hume's  campaign  with 
Sir  John  Sinclair  was,  that  after  two  years 
ha  fonnd  himaelf  possessed  of  a  fottune, 
"  which,"  says  he,  "  I  called  independent, 
though  most  of  my  friends  were  inclined  to 
amiie  when  I  ssid  so ;  in  abort,  I  was  now 
master  of  near  a  thousand  pounda." 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  he  re-published 
parte  of  bia  old  "  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture "  in  Bome-  new  shape.  It  never  suc- 
ceeded in  any;  and  he  was  provoked  at 
finding  the  theologians,  who,  he  eipected, 
would  kick  and  cuff  it  into  notice,  other- 
wise, and  probably  much  better  employed. 
;  He  went  down  to  live  in  the  country  with 
his  brother,  and  then  composed  one  or  two 
more  essays,  which  had  more  success.  "  I 
found,"  he  says,  "  by  Warburlon's  railing, 
that  tbe  books  were  beginning  to  be  es- 
teemed in  good  company.  However.I  had 
a  fixed  resdution,  which  I  inflexibly  main- 
tained, never  to  reply  to  any  body."  Quite 
right,  David*;  if  an  opponent  saya  any  thing 
unanawerable,  always  let  him  hare  his  own 
way.  That  same  Dr.  Warhurton,  the  at- 
torney bishop,  is  likely  to  have  a  good 
deal  the  beat  of  it,  as  there  is  no  one  qual- 
ity of  mind  in  which  be  ia  not  very  mtich 
yonr  superior.  An  unlucky  aqoeeze  of  his 
hard  hand  might  crush  that  poor  Human 
Nature  of  yours  out  of  existence. 

In  1751,  Hume  went  to  live  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  1752,  he  published  at  Edin- 
burgh his  Political  Discourses ; ,  and  in  the 
aanw  year  at  Ltmdon,  his  "  Inquiry  coo- 
cerningthe  Principles  of  Morala,"  "  which," 
he  says,  "  in  my  opinion,  (whoought  not  to 
judge  on  that  subject,)  is,  of  all  my  writings, 
historical,  philosophical,  or  literary,  incom- 
parably the  best.  It  came  unmarked  and 
undiscovered  into  the  world." 

In  that  year  be  became  "  Keeper  of  the 
Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh" — an  t^ce 
of  which  the  emolument  waa  but  forty 
pounda  a  year,  but  which  gave  him  a  great 
command  of  books.  Some  disputes  with 
tbe  curators  of  the  library,  aa  to  the  pui- 
cbaae  of  books,  made  him  think  of  reaign> 
iog  the  office.    Hewerer,  Ibe  ■ 
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of  the  command  of  books  was  df  ^eit  nio> 
Dient  to  Hume,  who  had  now  commenced 
his  history  of  the  House  of  Smart,  and  his 
pride  was  satisfied  by  declining  any  longer 
to  receive  the  salary,  and  transferring  it  to 
Blaoklock,  the  blind  poet,  whose  works 
are,  we  do  not  well  know  why,  stilt  included 
ia  every  reprint  of  those  oollectiona  which 
are  called,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  the 
British  Poets.  When  Hume  had  the  means 
of  proTtng  thnt  he  did  not  retain  the  ofike 
for  the  sake  uf  the  salary,  the  curators  and 
he  ag[reed  better.  At  the  end  of  1754,  ap- 
peared the  first  part  of  his  ^eat  work,  a 
quarto  Tolnnie  of  four  hundred  and  seventy* 
three  pages—"  The  History  of  Great  Brib- 
■in,  Vuliirae  I.,  ooataining  the  reigna  of 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I." 

BU'  onn  aceounl  of  this  event,  and  il* 
eflbot  on  bim,  cannot  be  omitted  :— 

"I  waB,l  own,  annguine  in  my  expectations 
of  the  Huccesa  of  this  worli.  I  thuuglit  thnt  1 
was  the  only  hiaiarian  that  hnd  nt  once  neg- 
Iee4ed  preaent  power,  interest,  and  authority, 
■Del  the  cry  of  popular  prejudices :  and,  as  the 
■nbjcct  wu  suited  Iq  every  cnpaoily,  1  expect- 
ed proportional  applause.  But  miserable  waa 
my  disappointment ;  I  was  assailed  by  one  cry 
ofreprosch,  disapprabation,  and  even  detesta- 
tion: English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  Whig  and 
Tory,  churchman  and  sectary,  freethinker  anil 
rdigionist^  patriot  and  canr tier,  united  in  their 
ngo  against  tlie  man  who  had  premmed  to 
•hed  R  generoaa  tear  for  the  Aite  of  Charles  I. 
and  the  Earl  of  SlrafTord ;  and  after  the  first 
ebullitions  of  their  fury  were  over,  what  was 
still  more  mortifying,  tne  book  scemfd  to  sink 
into  oblivion.  Mr.  Millar  told  me,  that  in  a 
twelvemonth  he  sold  only  Torty-live  copies  of 
it  1  wercely,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man  in  the 
three  khrgdoma,  considerable  for  rsnkor  let- 
ters, that  oould  endure  the  booh.  1  jnual  only 
except  the  primate  of  England,  Dr.  Herring, 
and  the  primste  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Stone,  which 
■eem  two  odd  exceptions.  These  dignified 
prelates  separately  sent  me  messagea  not  to  be 
insoDumged. 

"  1  was,  ttawevar,  1  eonfesa,  diseouraged : 
smd  had  not  the  war  at  Ihat  lime  bean  break- 


ui(out  between  Franee  and  England,!  had 
certainly  retired  to  some  provinciaTl 
former  kingdom,  have  changed  my 


e  provinciaTtownof  the 


e  have  returned 
try  ;  bnt  as  this  scheme  was  not  now  practica- 
ble, and  the  subsequent  volume  was  contid- 
enUy  advanesd,  I  reaolved  lo  pick  op  eoarage 
md  to  peraevate,"— Ovn  Life. 

That  Hoim'i  hiMory  of  the  Honae  of 
Btuan  sboald  have  proroked  all,  wu  bai 
natural.  There  it  no  one  motive  of  action 
whiel)  aniiee  men  into  patties,  which  Hume 
Mkaowtt^ea  with  apptduiioa;  tm4  with 
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t^speot  to  rdifrion— the  sUongaat  influenc* 
ing  power  that  animates  either  individuala 
or  bodies  of  men — Hume  waa,  unhappily, 
utterly  skeptical,  if  we  are  not  to  uae  ■ 
stronger  word.  Through  hia  work  there 
waa  another  great  and  insuperable  faulL 
His  acquaintance  with  Bngltah  lilcrature 
was  imperfect  in  a  degree  that,  in  our  days, 
muat  he  altogether  incredible.  In  his  day, 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  called  litera- 
ture  except  the  showy  publicaiiiHis  that 
were  addreased  rather  to  the  idle  and  dia- 
engaged  portion  of  the  public,  than  to  tbo 
basiQees  mind  of  England.,  There  ie  no 
country  in  the  world  in  which  the  mind  of 
the  nation  is  less  shown  in  that  class  oF 
pabiCatioHS,  which,  except  in  accidental 
cases,  are  of  little  real  value;  nor  is  there 
any  people  whoee  men  of  baainess  have 
been  more  the  crealora  of  its  true  literattirs 
than  this  aatne  England.  In  the  parlia- 
mentary hiatory,  in  the  atate  trials,  in  tbs 
law  reports,  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  day^ 
at  slmost  all  periods  of  our  history  of  which 
we  have  any  valuable  records,  are  found 
masses  of  thought  to  which,  in  their  real 
intemt  and  Importance,  and  oftea  eren  in 
reference  to  the  artistic  skill  with  which 
argaraents  of  great  power  are  elaborated 
ami  exhibited,  the  workaof  our  later  litew 
tare  bear  no  oomparison  whatever  ;  and  of 
all  these,  Home  waa,  ueept  when  by  bar* 
accident  he  looked  farther  than  the  popular 
works  by  which  he  was  directed  to  hia  an- 
thoritiea,  altogether  ignorant.  Hume  thought 
himself  a  Whig,  and  perhaps  the  temper  in 
which  the  French  writera,  whose  Ume  be 
assumed,  then  spoke  of  proposed  inprave- 
ments  in  tbeir  political  conatitulion,  might 
have  deceived  him  into  the  belief,  la  every 
government — the  most  tyrannical  snd  abao- 
luie,  sa  well  as  the  most  free^the  peace  of 
society  must  be  the  first  object ;  and,  though 
Hume  would  not  admit  it  in  worda,  be 
seems  to  think  that  whenever  this  is  attain- 
edall  is  aocomplished.  Hsd  Hume  written 
the  hiatory  of  the  Church,  as  be  onee 
thought  of  doing,  woe  to  ijie  poor  rer<irmers, 
unless  indeed  Rome  had,  in  the  d;ii  ^  of  her 
first  usurpaiioDH,  put  forward,  insteud  of  her 
claim  of  antiquity,  that  of  development— 
the  dream,  it  would,  no  doubt,  hare aastned 
to  him,  of  wandering  dotage,  and  a  symptom 
of  approaching  change.'  If  Hume  can  ba 
said  to  have  hnd  any  aympalh'res,  they  woe 
altogether  with  ifainga  as  eatabtished;  and 
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to  ibis,  rather  tfaan  to  an;  thing  else,  are 
we  10  aacribe,whit  we  roust  Tsgurd 
entireJ;  false  apirii  in  wbieh  Us 
the  civil  wars  in  the  teign  of  the  socond 
king  of  the  Home  of  Stuart  ia  conceived. 
The  language  of  cTery  eat];  document 
whatever  of  our  history,  that  can  be  broughi 
to  bew  on  (he  subject,  proves  that  the 
claitns  of  the  popular  party  were  not,  aa 
Hume  would  represent  theni,  eacroach- 
inents  oo  tbe  prerogaliTe,  but  that  the  king 
of  Eogland  was  a  limited  power.  The  ex- 
tent <H  hia  power  was  defined  br  the  fad, 
that  he  couJd  aa  king  only  act  through  re- 
spoDsible  ofiicera,  no  one  of  whom 
without  a  vidaiion  of  law,  Bxce':d  hia  prop- 
er duties.  That  the  power  of  an  Engliah 
king  had  its  legal  limits,  was  expressed  in 
the  maxim  soo^n  strangely  perrened  into 
«  meauing  directly  opposite  to  what  was 
meant  lo  be  conveyed  by  it — The  king  can 
do  no  wrong.  From  our  early  history  we 
do  not  think  that  with  all  the  confuaion  of 
oocaaional  civil  wara,  and  the  loose  lan- 
guage of  doeuraenta  drAwn  up  without  par- 
tiduar  reference  to  a  point  not  in  dispute, 
any  case  can  be  plausibly  made  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  doctrine  that  arbitrary  power 
ill  the  monarch  waa  consistent  with  the 
constitution  of  government  in  England. 
The  doubt  with  respect  to  the  rightful  llm- 
ila  of  the  prerogative  arose,  we  think,  chief- 
ly from  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  House  of 
Tudor,  and  were  suggested  by  the  anoma- 
lous position  in  which  the  crown,  and  a 
great  and  infiuential  poriton  of  its  subjects, 
were  placed  by  the  king's  being  declared 
Head  of  the  Church,  before  tbe  meaning  of 
that  new  title,  or  the  claims  depending  on 
it,  were  practically  reduced  to  an  assertion, 
that  thoclergy  owed  undivided  allegiance  tu 
the  state,  and  were  subject  to  the  same  ju- 
risdiction as  the  laily.'  To  the  accession 
of  the  family  of  Stuart,  and  to  the  false  no- 
iiona  which  James,  brought  up  under  the 
Jrws  of  another  country,  from  the  first  took 
of  his  position,  we  ascribe  the  contest 
between  the  orowo  and  people  beinz 
placed  by  any  one  on  the  grounds  whtcn 
Hume  endeavored  lotake.  All  the  noiious 
which  James  brought  with  him  from  Scot- 
land were  esseaiially  and  in  first  principles 
opposed  to  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
the  Engliah  constitution.  AW  his  notions 
were  referable  to  the  civil  law^  and  the 
«Sort  lo  engraft  on  tbe  English  law  and 
forms  of  government  those  of  ■  systei 

■  See  Stiyps'a  Life  oTPuker. 


easentislly  and  in  eveif  thing  dtflereBl,  and 
lo  sinoplifj  despotism,  was  a  thing  not  very 
easily  borne.  It  waa  ease  eaough  &r  Hume 
to  make  a  plausible  case  for  the  Stuart 
kings,  on  the  supposition  that  the  natnea  of 
king  end  parliaiuent  had  the  same  meaning 
in  England  as  in  countries  where  the  laws 
and  mode  of  government  were  essentially 
different;  and  while  we  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  usurpations  of  the  Stuarts 
arose  from  their  never  having  fairly  consid- 
ered the  true  points  of  difference,  it  seems 
to  us  demonstrable  that  a  practical  change 
wholly  unjustified  was  sought  to  be  made 
by  them,  which  it  was  an  absolute  duty  in 
the  people  of  England  to  resist.  James's 
talents  had  enabled  him  to  systematize  into 
a  sort  of  theory  his  notions  of  kingly  gov- 
ernment, and  when  the  vanity  of  an  author 
waa  added  to  that  of  a  monarch,  it  is  no- 
wonder  that  be  deceived  hiroaelf.  It  is  a 
sad  delusion  when  the  feeling  of  loyalty  d^ 
generates  into  s  baseless  superstition,  and 
the  claim  of  a  divine  right  is  staled,  as  it 
was  then  staled  by  James,  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  power  of  the  crown  beyond 
any  thing  known  by  the  name  of  kingly 
power  in  the  government  which  he  was 
called  on  by  Providence  lo  administer.  To 
assert  in  argument,  from  the  facts  of  a  man 
being  king,  and  of  God,  who  rules  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  having  called  him  to  that 
high  trust,  the  further  consequence  that 
iuch  man  has  a  right  to  enlarge  the  powers  ' 

committed    to   him  whenever   opportunity 
Bers,  is,  we   ihink,  not   only  a   doctrine 
holly    uutenable,    but    offensive    in   the 
highest  degree  to  those  whose  feeling  of  ', 

religion  and  loyally  are  least  question- 
able. 

Hume  baa  been  accused  of  a  dishonest 
rversion  of  facts  on  evidence  that,  where- 
er  it  has  been  examined,  has  wholly  failed. 
or.  this  we  shall  hereafter  give  proofs,  to  ! 

own  mind   entirely  decisive. — Hume's  1 

history  has  faults  enough  without  the  ag-  j 

gravation  of  intentional  misstatement;  but  : 

It  has  beauties  of  narrative  more  than  suffi-  I 

cient,  where  the  reader  ia  sufficieuily  guard- 
ed against  the  errors  which'We  have  indica- 
ted, lo  redeem  many  of  its  imputed  faults, 
and  the  book  is  calculated  to  ((ive  more  in- 
struction, as  well  as  more  pleasure,  than 
any  other  single  account  of  the  same  peri- 
od. It  cannot  supply,  and  no  book  can,  the 
place  of  the  original  authorities;  but  it 
certainly  is,  in  every  respect  whatever,  in 
which  they  can  be  fairly  compared,  superiw 
"  iqlhe  ordof  Ij  ind  solid  woib"  of  Turner, 
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Hackiotosh,  Lingard,  and  alt  thow  whom 
Mr.  Landof  degcribes  in  his  amusing  jingte 
of  worda — wbicli  is  nol  without  some  mean- 
ing t(]0 — as  "  the  Coxes  atid  Foxea  of  our 
age." 


DISPATCHES   AND    LETTERS    OF    LORD 
NELSON. 

7%<  Dispelcbes  tad  Lttttrs  of  Viee-AH- 
miral  Lord  Viscount  2feli«n ;  with  Notts 
by  Sir  Nicbulas  Hahris  Niuolab,  G. 
C.  M.  G.  Vols.  I.— IV.  8vo.  Loodon, 
1644.46. 

We  do  not  knov  any  edition  of  a  work 
of  this  sort  better  executed  than  thin  is  on 
the  whole;  jet  we  know  no  oiher  such 

fiubti cation,  the  editor  of  which  is  more 
■able  to  snimsdvertiion.  So  long  vs  Si 
N.  U.  Nieolaa  has  limited  himself  to  per- 
form bis  office  of  editor,  he  has  been  emi- 
nently succeasful,  and  his  industry  deserves 
praise;  but  when,  led  away  by  admiratioi] 
for  his  hero,  he  undertakes  to  defend  deeds 
which  have  met  with  ilie  Toprobation  of 
men  of  all  parties  and  countries,  he  inflicts 
a  severe  blow,  not  only  on  the  memory  of 
his  hero,  but  on  his  own  judgment,  We 
say,  "  on  his  own  judgment,"  feeling  aalia- 
fied,  that,  had  not  that  judgment  been 
warped  by  a  bias  for  a  man  of  so  high  a 
reputation  aa  Nelson,  Sir  Harris  ivould 
have  been  the  last  man  to  take  on  himself 
the  awful  respoosibility  of  apologizing  for 
conduct  which  has  stamped  an  indelible 
Stigma  on  Nelson's  name — conduct  which 
made  hie  most  distinguished  biographer 
■ay,  that  "to  palliate  it  would  be  in  vain; 
to  justify  it  woQld  be  wicked:  there  ia  no 
allBrnalive  for  oue  who  wil)  not  make  him- 
self a  participator  in  guilt,  but  to  record 
the  disgraceful  story  with  sorrow  and  with 
ahame."*  Thus  it  ia  that  the  severity  of 
history,  in  the  case  of  so  renowned  a  man 
aa  Nelson,  is  almost  disarmed,  and  hia 
crimes  extenuated  as  foibles  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  and  almost  forgiven, 
if  not  forgotten.  But  when  a  luau,  like 
the  editor  of  the  work  before  us,  ia  so  far 
dazzled  by  admiration  aa  to  defend  atroci- 
ties unequalled  in  Europe  in  our  times,  it 

*  Sodthit'i  Life  ofJfdicH,  chap.  <ri> 


[Mat, 

behoves  impartiil  men  to  expose  the  fiitilitf 
of  the  defence,  and  to  hold  np  to  the  eie- 
cration  of  all  honest  men  the  criminal.  It 
ia  only  by  the  fear  of  posterity  and  of  in- 
famy, that  men  placed  by  circumstances  in 
a  position  which  enables  them  to  defy  with 
impunity  the  laws  of  humanity,  of  nations, 
and  of  society,  can  be  deterred  from  bresk- 
ing  them  ;  it  is  an  encouragement  to  future 
atrocities,  to  uphold  those  of  former  times. 
The  more  illustrioua  the  criminal,  and  the 
more  respectable  in  point  of  talents — and 
Btill  more  in  point  of  character — the  ndvo- 
cate,  the  more  is  it  requisite  to  expose  the 
misdeeds  or  the  one  and  the  sophisms  of 
the  other,  and  prevent  either  of  them  from  . 
lending  the  weighl  of  their  names  to  th« 
defence  of  what  ought  to  be  abhorred. 
National  honor,  and  consequently  national 
interest,  demand  it  equally.  Should  enor- 
mities like  those  of  which  Admiral  Nelson 
was  guilty,  pass  unreproved,  then,  indeed, 
the  nation  might  be  ssid  "  to  make  herself 
a  participator  in  his  guilt,"  Fortunately 
for  the  honor  of  England,  this  cannot  bo 
said  ofher.  Such  eminent  men  as  Southey, 
Wrangham,  Brougham,  Fox,  Alison,  Foote, 
James,  Brenton,  and  t  host  of  others,  have 
been  unanimous  in  casting  the  opprobrium 
of  his  deeds  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
perpetrator.  Even  his  biographers,  Clarke 
and  M'Arlhnr,  men  not  particularly  scru- 
pulous in  defending  their  hero,  were  near- 
lygiving  him  up.  Of  all  the  distinguished 
companions-in-arms  snd  friends  of  Nelson,  . 
some  of  whom  are  still  alive,  not  one  has 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  him. 
When  Ur.  Fox,  in  his  place  in  the  Bnuao 
of  Commons,  reproved  the  conduct  nr  the 
British  admiral,  not  a  minister  raised  his- 
voice  in  his  defence;  and  when  Nelson 
complained  so  bitterly  of  the  attack  thus 
made  on  him,"  though  his  complaiuts  were 
communicated  to  a  Cabinet  Mrnister.t 
neither  the  minister  nor  any  of  Nelson's 
friends  ventured  to  allude  to  the  subject  in 
Psrliameni,}  or  send  whst  he  supposed  hia 
defence  to  the  newspapers.  Sir  Nicholaa 
fj.  Nicolas  is  the  first  ohimpion  of  natiie- 

*  DuflchtM,  rol.  iv.  p.  333.  Clarkt,  ii.  S66. 
t  Clarke,  ia  a  Ultar  to  Foots,  said  that  RstioD'i 
rcatooi  far  acting  ■■  ha  did  wer*  cartiad  b* 
lavison  to  Lord  GrtniviU^i. "—Vindifliim,  p.  46. 
J  NelsoD  himMiftook  hii  leit  in  tlie  Uouaa  of 
Lords  on  Ilia  aUth  of  November,  IHM,  but  faa 
to  Dolice  lbs  attack  dd  hH  cbancter  l>on 
man  u  Foi,  in  luch  a  place  bi  (hs  Kouia 
orComoioDi,  lhou(b  be  Tslt  wh«a  tkr  off  ibst  he 
WH  "called  DpOD  to  explain  liie  cDndact,"  and 
wished  to  ba  set  right  b;  oihen  in  public  opinini. 
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who  andertaket  to  defend  ■  cbuw  wbich 
no  one  hitherto  thought  defensible;  ind 
flatters  himself  with"  the  exposure  of  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  and  falsehoods  that  more 
or  ^CBs  pervade  every  Btnlement  on  the  Bub- 
ject."*  These  are  hard  words.  We  shall 
show  that  they  sre  utterly  nnoailed  for : 
we  shall  prate  beyond  (]uestioD  that  no  one 
hu  coramitted  more  mistakes,  or  has  shown 
faimeelf  more  prejudiced,  than  the  learned 
editor  himself.  Far  from  us  to  think  him 
liable  (o  the  charge  of  ignorance  or  falae- 
boodl  As  he  himself  publiBhes  (he  di 
ments  that  will  serve  to  convict  him,  it  is 
clear  that  he  cannot  be  liable  tu  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  those  two  accusa- 
tions. 

Before  entering  on  that,  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  onr  subject,  we  ahall  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  histories!  vshie  of 
the  Letters  themselves,  and  on  the  edition 
DOW  before  us.  There  is  no  question  that 
these  Dispatches  show  great  enibusissra, 
patriotism,  loyalty,  courage,  and  determi- 
nation in  their  writer;  as  a  man,  up  to  i 
certain  period  he  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
■on  and  a  good  husband.  To  his  friends 
ud  com  pan  ions- in- arms  Nelson  was  warm- 
ly attached,  so  far  as  his  rather  suspicious 
temper  and  uncommon  vanity  allowed  him ; 
bis  foible  for  Lady  Hamilton  caused  him 
to  be  guilty  of  very  unfair  conduct  towards 
those  whom  she  hated  the  more  for  having 
wronged  them  most  cruelly.  To  the  in- 
fluence which  that  woman  had  over  him 
must  be  attributed  the  sanguinary  and  un- 
generous sentiments  that  he  uttered  to- 
words  the  enemies  of  his  coualry;  at  all 
events,  in  early  life  he  wait  neither  so  viru- 
lent against  them  nor  so  certain  that  the 
cause  for  which  he  fought  had  justice  on 
hs  side. 

The  enthusiasm,  which  we  have  observed 
to  be  prominent  in  Nelson's  character,  ted 
him  sometimes  to  express  himself  in  such 
terms  as  are  ehher  ridiculous  or  utterly  in- 
defensible. Struck  by  the  horrors  which 
tttended  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  he 
■ays, — 

"Then,"  on  the  troops  and  royalists  em- 
barking, "begftna  aceneof  horror,  which  may 
be  conceived,  not  described.  The  mob  rose ; 
death  called  forth  all  its  myrmidons,  which 
destroyed  the  miserable  inhabitants  in  ihe 
■hapB  of  eworda,  pistole,  fire,  and  water. 
Thousands  are  said  U  he  lost.  In  this  dread- 
jbl  scene,  and  to  complete  misery  already  al 

Prefics  to  vol.  3,  p.  viit. 


Ihe  higheat,  Lord  Hood  was  obliged  to  order 
the  French  flaet  to  be  set  on  fire."— Vol.  i, 
p.34S. 

This  jnmble  is  the  effect  of  an  exoited 
imaginstion ;  the  following  is  the  consfr 
quence  of  inordinate  vanity.*  He  writes 
to  his  wife: — 

"  1  have  just  received  the  Emperor  of  Ros- 
■ia's  picEtire,  in  a  bos  magnificently  set  with 
iliaroonds;  it  has  done  hun  honor,  and  me  a 
pleasure  10  have  my  conduct  approved." — 

Vol.  lii.,  p.  aai. 

On  another  occasion,  giving  rent  to  his 
dissaliafaclion,  as  he  oflen  does,  nt  his  ser- 
vices not  being  acknowledged  as,  in  his 
opinion,  they  deserved,  and  to  his  fear  that 
they  will  go  unrewarded,  be  says, — 

"My  nmntry,  I  trust,  will  not  allow  me  any 
longer  to  linger  in  want  of  that  pecuniary 
atsisianee  which  I  have  been  flgliiing  ihe 
whole  war  to  preserve  to  her."— Vol.  ii^ 
p.  436. 

But  tvhat  follows  is  a  more  serious  etca- 
pade.  The  Bey  of  Tripoli  was  Bupposed 
to  have  turned  favorable  to  the  French, 
(hen  in  Egypt.  Nelson  writes  to  him  the 
most  violent  letter,  charging  him  with 
having 

renounced  (he  defence  orihetnieMnisulman 
rBi(h,  and  Joined  in  a  new  aliinnce  with  ibe 
French  infidels,  who  ere  endeavoring .lo  over- 
(draw  the  Oltoman  Empire,  and  Ihe  worship 
of  Itie  true  only  God  and  iiis  Holy  Prophet. 
•  •  *  !l  wilt  be  my  duty  to  join  with  the 
Admiral  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  in  chastising 
those  enemies  of  the  true  faith  and  of  the 
Grand  Signior,"  Ac 

And  to  the  Consul  at  Tripoli,  he  says, — 

"If  his  Highness  renounces  his  evil  coun- 
sellors, and  retracts  in  writing  and  in  due  form 
any  treaty  he  may  unwittingly  have  entered 
into  against  the  Grand  Signior  and  Ihe  true 
faith  of  Mahomet,  it  will  give  rae  aensible 
pleasure.  *  •  •  You  will  urge  this  point 
witti  energy  imd  delicacy,  so  as  (o  malie  i(  ap- 
it  is  the  cause  of  the  Grand  Signior 


dom  sllied  lo  great  cournge,  Ihaugh  uniVeranllT 

suppoied  incompitihls  witli  il.  (funeral  Wolla 
---■ry  viin.  Sir  Hurns  Nicolas  will  not  be- 
that  Nelion  once  eicluimed,  >>  Westminitcr 

Abbey  or  viclory,"  as  it  is  "a  gasconade  venr 
iiiatent  with  Ilia  character."  («ol.  il.,  p,  342) 
I  is  racorded  that  tha  same  idea  ilruok  him 
e    ths  battle   of  the    Nile— Ccabkb    and 

M'Abtucr,  ij.,  10.    8vo  edition. 
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and  theWabomelan  religion  th&t  ne  are  catled 
upon  to  delend.  •  *  *  You  must  lalce 
care  that  ihe  Bey  muit  always  suppose  (nhat 
ii  true)  that  wo  are  eupporting  the  Grand 
Sigaior  and  ihe  Faith  against  aiheisH,  aEniiB- 
■tiiBjand  robbera."— Vol.  iii^  p.  300  and  301, 

It  would  appear  that  Bonaparte  and  Nel- 
son agrred  in  one  single  point  durins  all 
their  lirea,  viz. — the  holiaesB  and  truth  of 
Mahomedanism  and  of  Mahomed,  and  the 
claim  that  both,  the  French  General  and 
the  English  Admiral,  had  on  the  gratitude 
of  Moslems  for  supporting  that  tme  failk 
Bad  that  holy  prophet. 

As  it  was  after  bb  intimacy  with  Lady 
Hamilton  that  he  penned  these  letters,  we 
charitably  suppose  he  would  not  have  writ- 
ten ihetn  before,  his  whole  conduct  being 
certainly  altered  after  that  fatal  acquaint- 
ance. Nelaon  undoubtedly  always  hated 
the  French,  but  as  Frenchmen  not  sa  Be- 

Eublicans;*  but  it  was  most  ungenerous  of 
im  to  stigmatize  the  whole  array  in  Egypt 
—that  army  that  numbered  amongst  its 
officers  Desaix,  Kleber,  Soult,  Berthier; 
and  a  host  of  others — as  a  band  of  assas- 
sins, especially  when  he  knew  that  his  offi- 
fters  snd  seamen,  when  prisoners  in  the 
iiands  of  the  French,  were  well  treated, 
ittemae  btlotiging  to  his  ship.  What  a 
contrast  !t  But  the  ferocity  which  he  dis- 
plays against  them  at  a  later  period, 
Utterly,  shocking : — 

"  At  Augusta,"  he  writes  on  tlie  281h  of 
January.  1799,   "  140  French    arrived   from 
Alexaniiria.    Eighly-iwo  were  killed  by  the 
people  on  the  SOih,  Ihe  net  were  eaveil  hyf 
Neapolitan  friffste.     What  a  fijol."— Vol.  iii 
p.  243. 

Now  the  victims  were  not  there  as  ene-r 
tnies,  and  it  is  painful  to  compare  Nele 
brutal  joy  with  the  terms  in  which  an 
doubted  partisan  of  legitimate  governmeni 
and  an  adversary  to  the  French — yet  a 
Christian  and  a  geutlemaa— epeaks  of  th« 


*  "  I  hate  a  FteiteliiDaD.  Thay  ire  eqaaUj 
objects  of  my  dcMitstion.  whsthar  royaiiMs  or 
lepublicai)*— m  aome  dimdib,  I  Iwlieve,  the  Uiter 
■re  Ihe  beit."— Vol.  ii.;  p.  117.  Thia  the  Bcv. 
$.  S.  Clarke  called  "  miiBi  commendable  hatred." 

t  "  My  officers  and  peoplo  who  are  piiBOaera  in 
France  are  eaceedicgly  well  [reeled,  parliculBtly 
•oby  the  ntvtt  oSicen  ;  and,  sslhey  say,  became 
ihoy  belong  to  the  Ag4li]emiioii,  whose  chsracler 
is  well  known  throughoul  the  Rapabtic.">'ii., 
134.  The  Freoeh  navy  are  elleiwirdi  called 
" miBcreanti," — (vol.  iii., p.  459} — and  aoBh  other 
imes  elienrlierB.  Tbe  curiion  of  Halts 
— * '^.197. 


[Hav, 

"Two  events  only  caused  paift  to  titelmiMst 
people  in  Sicily.  The  first  was  that  a  Oeno- 
ese  ship,  with  sixty'Siz  blind  or  wounded 
French  soldiers,  returning  from  Egypt,  having 
touched  at  Augusta  in  January,*  ihe  populace, 
who  thought  the  ship  mighi  carry  a  yaluable 
cargo,  boarded  iL  and,  hi  plundering  it,  mar- 
dered  forty-6ve  of  those  invalids.  The  oib«n 
were  With  difficult  saved  by  a.  Neapolitan 
frigala  which  chanced  to  be  iheie.  The  other 
event,"  &K.^ 

Having  heard  that  tbe  plague  bad  attain- 
ed the  French  army,  he  writes — 

'■  Thank  God,  the  plague  has  got  into  both 
the  French  army  and  mio  their  ahipping.  God 
send  it  may  fioiah  these  miocreaats.— ui.,  8T7. 

And  again,  at  a  later  period — "The 
plafpis,  thank  God,  has  got  among  them," 
— (iv.  054) — thus  rejoicing  at  the  ^iliiiiBWt 
of  the  mean  nishee  he  had  expressed  loBg 
before,  flaking  of  the  army  which  b»a 
landed  in  Egypt : — 

"[  have  little  doubt  but  that  army  will  be 
destroyed  by  plague,  pestilence  and  famine, 
and  battle  and  murder,  which,  that  it  may  soon 
be,  God  grant."— Vol.  iii.,  p.  108. 

Had  Lord  Nelson  been  carried  away  by 
a  sense  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  embarked,  and  by  an  hmesl  coo- 
'viction  that  the^xtermioation  of  theFren«h 
was  as  just  as  it  was  necessary,  one  might 
find  some  palliation  for  the  applause  which 
he  bestows  on  (he  horrible  means  of  de- 
struction to  which  be  hopes  that  they  are 
exposed.  But  be  was  not  misled  by  any 
such  bias  in  favor  of  that  cause.  He  wu 
always  of  ofHnion  that  the  beat  mode  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  Republic  sad  to  tbe 
war,  WBB  not  to  interfere.  He  writes  in 
1794— 

"I  am  still  of  opinion  it  (the  war)  cannot 
last  much  longer;  not  by  the  French  having 
on  absolute  mtmarchy  again,  but  by  one  Isbt- 
ing  them  alone,  perhaps  the  wiaest  method  ws 
can  foUovr."— i.,  355. 

And  in  1796 — 

"Pray   God   send  na  peace      We   tnn 

'  They  were  driven  into  Auguata  by  a  sterm. 
Booaparle,  who  is  called  a  murderer,  an  srch- 
thief,  and  luoh  other  Damea  by  Nelaon,  set  at 
liberty  the  emiirents  who  were  driven  inlo  * 
French  pon  by  aimilar  miafortnne.  So  on*  has 
ever  called  him  a  Ibol  (or  that. 

t  The  eveol  bare  coiog  l«  be  relMwI  ^"  nolbing 
to  do  wiih  oar  lul^cl.  Corn,  Amiali  i'  Halt*, 
torn,  ui.,  s.  93.  The  work  was  psbUahed  at 
Boom  in  VSK. 
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•l^wbed  lh«  French  Reimblie,  which,  but 
lor  OB,  i  verily  beheve,  irguld  nwer  have  been 
Mtilad  by  tuch  a  volatile  changeable  people." 
— ii.,  117. 

He  reUtefl  ia  1796,  thtt  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  would  dcM  make  peace  with  (he 
Genoese  and  Neapolitans,  "  for,"  aaid  his 
Ilighness's  envoy,  "  if  we  make  peace  with 
every  one,  what  ia  the  Dey  to  do  wiih  his 
Bhipa?"  On  which  Nelaon  exclaims, 
"  What  a  reason  for  carrying  on  a  naval 
warl  But  has  our  minister  a  better  one 
fat  the  present  T"— (ii.,  236.)  Nor  waa  he 
slow  in  perceiving  the  absurdity  of  subai- 
diea,  for,  he  said,  "  poor  England  will  be 
drained  of  her  riches  to  maintain  her  alJiei 
who  win  not  fight  for  themaelvea." — (i. 
499.)  And  again,  "I  very  niuch  believe 
that  England,  who  commenced  the  war 
with  all  Europe  for  her  allies,  will  6nish  it 
bf  having  nearly  all  Europe  for  her  ene- 
mies."— (ii.,  171.)  This  prediction  was 
Htvtr  fulfilled,  whatever  the  learned  editor 
may  think  to  the  contrary  ;*  but  no  doubt 
the  lime  came  when  nearly  all  Europe  was 
against  England — and  England  triumphed 
the  war  did  not,  however,  finiah  at  tb^t 
period. 

It  was  on  the  plea  of  maintaining  one  of 
those  alliea  "  who  would  not  6ght  for  him- 
•elf,"  that  Nelson  rendered  himself  guilty 
of  crimes  unparalleled  for  their  bakeneas, 
fiir  their  cruelty,  and  for  their  consequi 
It  iM  to  have  the  sentence  passed  on  him  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  civilized 
world,  reversed,  that  the  editor  of  his  Lel- 
tera  haa  entered  into  an  elaborate  examina- 
lioa  of  all  the  facts  of  the  caae,  and  aJl  the 
docuiBeots  bearing  on  it,  which  he,  with 
some  justice,  prides  himself  in  having  col- 
lected ;  we  undertake  to  show,  from  those 
very  documenia  and  very  little  else,  that 
the  conduct  of  Nelson  waa  even  worse  thsn 
baa  been  hitherto  suppoeed,  and  that  in 
templing  to  defend  him,  the  learned  edi 
haa  put  it  out  of  doubt,  that  Nelson  was 
Btill  more  criminal  than  has  been  previously 

h  ia  only  necessary  to  premise  that,  on 
his  retarn  from  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Nel- 
aon gave  way  to  the  passion  which  was  kin- 
dled before  for  Lady  Hamilton.  In  De- 
cember, 1798,  it  had  reached  the  ears  of 

*  The  tditor  makBi  iha  (bllowhig  noto  : — 
"Tbis  reuarkabla  pradiclion  w*a  not,  bowtver, 
eouplalelj  fulfilled,  until  iftar  Nelaon'i  death." 
Tba  war  againit  Napolion  and  Ftsdcm  did  not 
•Dd  aftar  Nalion'a  death  till  1614,  when  all  Ea- 
inpa  was  miM  Enaland. 
VOL.VUI.— Wo.L  43 


VI 


Lady  Neteon  and  of  hit  friends,  in  Eng- 
land, as  we  find  from  a  letter  of  Davison — 
(vol.  iii.  p.  13B) — who  eipreaaed  his  regret 
that  Nelson  should  continue  in  the  Medi- 
].  But  it  was  too  late.  The  hiB- 
tory  of  Lady  Hamilton  is  well  knows.  Re- 
markably handsome,  altraclite,  and  artful, 
from  the  lowest  station  in  which  she  was 
born,  and  of  which  she  preserved,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  mannera  and  language  to  ber 
last  days,  she  had  been  taken  from  walking 
the  streets  of  London,  and  had  passed 
through,  no  one  knows  how  many  handa, 
of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  English  min- 
ister at  Naples,  who  made  her  hia  wife. 
But  her  previous  life  was  in  the  way  of  ber 
being  received  either  at  Court,  or  by  ths 
Neapolitan  aristocracy,  until  the  power  she 
;quired  over  Lord  Nelson,  even  be- 
fore the  battle  of  the  Nile,  was  taken  ad> 
vantage  of  by  the  Queen  of  Nsplea  for 
her  political  views,  and  Lady  Hamilton  be- 
came not  onjy  a  favorite,  but  an  indecently 
familiar  companion,  and,  if  the  word  were 
not  profaned,  when  speaking  of  such 
wretches,  the  friend  of  the  Queen.  Soon 
afler  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  King  of 
Naples,  unquestionably  tirged  to  it  by  Nel- 
son, had  tbe  imprudence  to  attack  the 
French  in  the  Roman  States.  His  Majesty 
was  soon  driven  out  of  Rome,  of  which  ha 
bad  )M>ssea)ed  himself,  and  in  three  weeks 
he  bravely  ran  away  from  Naples  to  Sicily, 
on  board  the  Vanguard,  commanded  by 
Nelson,  leaving  hia  conliaentoL  dominions 
make  the  beat  terms  they  could  with  the 
inch,  who  soon  became  masters  of  the 
igdom,  and  organized  it  as  a  Republic. 
The  whole  of  those  dominions  were  Joat  lo 
the  king  ;  there  was  not  a  soldier  nor  a  ban- 
ner of  his  left;  and  a  king  who  bctraya 
hia  people  and  runs  away  from  them,  when 
they  press  him  to  stay  at  his  post,  aa  the 
Neapolitans  did,*  absolves  them,  most  un- 
doabtediy,  from  an  allegiance  which  is  only 
the  counierpSTt  of  protection.  Francesco 
Coracciolo  commanded  a  Neapolitan  frigate 
(the  Archimedes),  which  escorted  the  king, 
and  went  with  him  to  Sicily,  whence  hia 
sovereign  allowed  htm  to  return  to  Naples, 
the  republican  government  having  threat- 

*  Tha  king  ran  awajon  tbs  SOtb  of  Deeembtr, 
1796.  It  waaonlyini  IbsSSdofiiinairr  tbattha 
French  entered  Noplea.  Sir  W.  HiMts,  wbo  wi»- 
nened  Itan  irinmphal  return  of  tbe  king  of  Naplee 
to  hi*  eoDiiBentel  domiaiona,  wrote  to  hia  mother 
in  Jaoa,  1603:—"  It  muai  ai^war  irulj'  ridienlons 
to  ever;  one  to  sea  tbe  bonora  of  ■  tiiunpb  glTa" 
to  a  maa  who,  in  the  boar  of  di  ■    •  > 

desarted  Ibcm."- 


of  danger,  bail  baaelv 
sa^LatM*,l.UO. 
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ened  to  confiacate  hig  pioperly. 
neither  the  king  nor  he  himself  ought  to 
have  iroagi&ed  that,  in  such  times,  a  man 
of  such  reputation  would  be  permitted  to 
remain  inaciiTe."*  But  no  more  or  this  at 
present. 

The  populace  in  the  mountains,  excited 
hj  the  priesthood,  and  led  bjr  them,  and  b; 
villains  who  had  escaped  from  the  gallows 
for  the  most  horrid  crimes.f  had  taken  up 
arms  for  the  king.  Among  those  who  had 
followed  the  king  to  Palermo,  was  FaLrizio 
Rufib,  a  cardinal,  of  (he  noble  and  most 
loyal  bouse  of  Caaielcicaii.  He  landed 
tbence  at  Bagnarn,  one  of  the  feudal  pos- 
■eaaionsof  his  family,  tyhere  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  all  the  refuse  of  aociety  who 
chose  to  follow  him— for  it  was  only  the 
lower  classes — those  who  had  nothing  to 
lose— who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Cardi- 
ual.t  who,  in  the  name  of  religion  and  loy- 
alty, led  them  to  plunder  and  murder  wiih 
the  cross  and  (be  royal  cockade  on  their 
hats,  and  usurping  the  name  of  "  Army  of 
the  Faith,"    and   of    "  Christian   Army," 

*  Bdqthii's  Life  rf/ftls'iu,  chap.  6. 

t  The  cruel[iei,inurden,indHhot«tDla  iliogb- 
tars  cummillcd  by  tha  manilflM  hire  BlIutiHl  to, 
are  lo  verj  revolting,  Ihil  our  reader*  would  lia 
diiguilad  wure  wa  lo  alLempt  lo  record  any. 
NoUiing  Id  tbe  faiilory  of  the  meat  barbumu*  »«.■ 
tiona  can  be  fonnd  lurpinini,  and  leldom  bd]> 
thing  equalling,  the  conducl  of  the  alliea  of  Loi^ 
Nelaon.  Tlieir  uanaainitiona,  not  diicou raged  by 
the  admiral  and  hia  friendH.  pnaa  unoondamned 
and  amiled  at  by  the  npologiala  of  Lord  Nelian. 

The  following  ia.oaieofiinipleiniirdi! ' 

tlie  mildeat  by  Fn  of  thoaa  days,  which 
•D  idea  of  ttiB  lioiee  and  of  lbs  men. 
writea  to  Lord  St.  VinEent  ai  follawi: — "  Uar 
friend  TroubridM  Lad  a  preaent  made  him  tlia 
other  day  of  tbeliead  of  a  Jacnhin,  and  makea  an 
apolngj  to  me,  iho  wealbar  being  loo  hot,  fur  not 
■ending  it."  The  bead  wa>  leat  by  Iha  aaaaiwn 
to  Troubridge,  with  what  i*  (imply  called  ■'  a  cu- 
rioua  letter,^'  dated  SalerrKi,  S6th  April,  1799,  of 
tbe  fallowing  tenor  : — *■  Sir,  aa  a  fanhful  aubject 
oTmy  king  Ferdinand  IV.,  whom  Godpreierrv,! 
IiaTe  tbfl  glory  of  preienling  loyour  Eaocllen- 
cy  the  bead  of  D.  Charlei  Uraaoxio  di  GifToni, 
who  was  employed  in  Iba  adminialration  directed 
by  tbe  infamoua  commiuary  Ferdinand  Ruggi 
The  aaid  Gran  "^ '-■"-'  "^ ^ 


willgiT' 
NeTaoi 


head.     Ha  laughed  at  the  dred,  ( 
letter, "  Ajully  fellow,"  and  ta 


"  At  Naples  all  tbe  lower  oidara  era  loyal  and 
attached  to  their  aoTerftigna,  and,  iaderd,  ao  tbey 
■ra  ID  the  pro*laeaa;  &r  ibia  war  preianla  the 
varjextraordinary  ciicnmitaooe  of  tha  rich  taking 
(ba  road  for  tha  daatructiofl  of  property,  and  tbe 
poor  protactiag  it" — Vol,  >u<  f.  3m. 


[M.T, 

tboDgh  one  of  iu  mnst  dtMlnguiabed  lna4> 
rrs  was  kaown  by  tbe  toubriquet  of  Fra 
DiavoLo.*  It  was  this  armg  that,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  succeeded  in 
conquering  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  its 
'   ng,  afler  the  French  had  been  obliged  to 

ithdraw  from  it. 

The  garernment  which  had  been  formed 

the  king's  absence,  had  retired,  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic,  into  the  Cast^lna- 
ovo  and  Castel  del'  Ovo,  the  French  under 
the  command  of  a  scoundrel  of  the  name 
of  Mejeaii,  having  possession  of  CasieJ 
"  '  "'  ,  the  only  one,  in  fact,  which 
•M  defended,  particularly  when 
the  other  two  are  in  friendly  hands.  We 
now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of 
these  iranaaclions,  into  which  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  enter  minutely,  lo  understand  all  the 
otherwise  incredible  infamy  of  Nelson's 
conducl. 

We  are  informed!  that  on  the  lOlh  of 
June,  1T90,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples, 
hearing  that  the  populace  were  in  his  favor 
in  the  capital,  determined  to  send  hia  eldest 
son  and  a  body  of  troops  of  the  line  to  a*- 
siat  hia  partisans  in  recovering  it. 

"Thia  measure,  however,"  aaya  a  letter  or 
the  king  to  Nelwm,  "without your  valuable 
assisliince  and  direction,  cannot  produce  the 
neceaaary  reaulL  1  have  recourse,  ibererore,lo 
you,  my  Lord,  to  obtain  both  the  one  and  the 

"Rufib'a  army  oonaiated  ofa  motley  tribe  at 


ill  oftbe  kingdom."— CLtaaa  &.  H'AaTHDH, 

S6. 

Captsia  Troabridge  haa  giTeti  a  portion  of 
that  apirit  he  ao  eminontly  poaaefiee  to  all  wbo 
cominunicate  with  him.  Tbe  Great  Deiit  [he 
Dirant  Frii  Diaecle]  wbo  command*  a  portion  of 
the  Cbriitian  amy,  haa  been  on  bnard  the  Cullo* 
den,"  Ae.—DUpmtelet  a/LanD  Nit-aoa,  iii.  340. 
ObMrve  here  an  aaiaiaiii  receiving  hia  inapiratlona 
Tram  an  Engl>ih  captain  ia  the  navy — an  aauaaia 
ulckoamed  the  Devil,  commanding  a  >'  Chriatian 
army,"— and  all  thia  in  joke  !  Tliii  villain  [Fia 
Diavulo]  the  editor  of  Nalaon'i  Diinaicbra,  calli 
•'aCalabreie,  who  diitingulahed  hinui-lf  in  lh« 
royal  cau>e,"  (iii.  340.) 

t  We  quote  the  letter,  but  we  believe  it  apoo- 
rjphal  1  we  may  allow,  becauoe  it  it  of  no  conaa* 
quKDce,  that  luch  a  taner  may  have  at  the  time 
beea  wrillen,  but  we  laji  that  the  king  of  Napira 
waa  incnpable  of  wriiinr  it,  botb  wtntaUy  and 
NuttfrtaUji  ■'  that  la,  be  Deither  could,  expreaa  him- 
■elf  in  aucb  laima,  nor  could  he  writr  ao  long  a 
tetter  wiik  kia  owo  band.  Ua  may  bave  aigncd 
it,  but  we  repeal  iiegaia,aappo«ing  tt  ia  what  iha 
editor  behevea  it  to  lie — a  holograph— il  ia  Bf  no 
coaaequenoa  ;  it  ia  at  tbe  utnoat  a  ^'aala  lellar, 
not  a  aolena  kingly  act  and  docniaaBtt  Sea  il  al 
Ungtb.iii.iD). 
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other,  •■>  ibal  (if  Ood  will  blen  your  eflbiti 
and  outb),  this  kinKtlom  beiDpspeeilily  deliv- 
ered froia  the  scourge  it  hoa  experienoed,  it 
may  henceforward  be  in  a  condition  to  perform 
the  engagements  contracted,  which  duly  and 


a  I  give  to  the  auperior  Gene- 
rals^ sad  which  I  forward  lo  those  on  Ilie  Con- 
tioeot  Ai  the  head  of  these  1  have  placed 
niy  iOR,  whom  I  tniat  to  your  friendly  assist- 
ance, so  that  his  fiml  fltepB  in  hie  preBcnl  criti- 
cal career,  which  he  will  have  to  run,  may  be 
guided  by  your  wine  advice,  requesiiiig  you 
not  only  to  help  him  with  your  ^werful  aid. 
but  that  you  will  alwaya*  act  principally,  es 
your  foreea  are  the  true  meaus  and  support  on 
which  I  rest  tby  future  hopes,  as  they  have 
bilherlo  been  my  infety.  .  .  .  The  powerful 
and  ditlinguiahed  fleet  with  which  you  will 
■upport  the  expedition,  leads  me  to  flatter  my- 
self with  thai  happy  result  which  will  eepe- 

cially  depend  upon  it When  therelore 

.  .  .  you  shall  judge  neeeasary  to  employ  ao- 
taal  and  powerful  iorce,"  dto.  (iii.  492.) 

Now.  allhonjh  this  letter  is  WTitten,  aa 
the  editor  says,  "  shortly  before  he  (Nelson) 
■ailed  for  Naples,"  (p.  491,)  it  is  not  fair — 
and  the  mistake  ia  highly  teprehensible — 
lo  connect  the  letter  with  the  entrance  intc 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  on  the  S4th  of  June. 
AUer  the  Crown-Prince  had  embarked  on 
the  13lh  of  June,  the  fleet  was  obliged  to 
change  its  destination,  and  instead  of  going 
to  Naples  it  went  idei  the  French  fieei,  so 
that  the  Prince  was  landed  in  Sicily  on  the 
14th,f  and  the  expedition  to  Naples  waa 
given  up.  The  letter  of  the  king  waa  not 
an  official  document — had  it  been  so,  it 
was  only  saying  what  was  well  known,  that 
the  king  neither  had  had,  nor  had,  nor 
could  have,  any  hope  but  in  the  English 
fleets  without  it  he  neither  could  ferry  bis 
troops  across  from  Sicily,  nor  expect  to 
■acceed ;  but  it  never  can  be  twisted  tn  mean 
that  the  command-in^hief  of  the  expedition 
waa  conferred  an  Nelson  by  it.  Far  from 
it,  the  king  sends  him  a  copy  of  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  superior  generale  :  He 
does  not  give  any  to  Helaon ;  nor  does  he 
direct  the  Neapolitan  generals  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  Admiral's  orders.  It  is 
absurd  to  argue,  such  pointa  :  but  as  the 
editor  draws  most  UDwarraDtable  inferences 
from  utterly  grouodlesa  assumptioBs,  we  b^ 
to  notice  them.     Whatever,  moreover,  the 

*  Thgre  ia  no  alioajK  io  ihs  ariginal  IuIIsd. 

I  This  is  sdmiu«d  by  Sir  U^icolsi,  (p  499,> 
who  corrects  ilia  mistska  he  iJt  failea  into,  by 
tnistiDi  lo  ths  Iwio  biopiphers  of  NelioB,  Clarke 
■ad  H  Atibur,  who  blaDdsred  ob  ifaia,  sa  Liay  do 
jM  iDMt  oihsr  tDpsttsBt  ecoaaiou. 


powera  of  Ndaon  were  to  be,  on  that  par- 
ticular emergency,  there  waa  an  end  of 
ihem  by  the  expedition  being  given  op,  the 
Prince  landing,  and  the  fleet  going  on  an- 
other service. 

This  waa  in  consequence  of  a, letter  of 
the  6ih  of  June,  which  Nelson  received  on 
the  13lh  of  the  same  month  from  Lord 
Keith,  informing  him  that  the  French 
fleet  (consisting  of  at  least  twenty-five  sail 
of  the  line),*  might  go  towards  Nelson 
with  a  wind  favorable  to  the  enemy,  whilst 
he,  Keith,  could  not  follow  them.  Nelson 
had  no  choice  but  to  land  the  Prince,  the 
troops,  the  Hmmumtion,  &.C.,  attd  go  to 
meet  the  French  off  Mariitinio,  though  with 
a  very  inferior  force,  "  not  fit  to  iaee  the 
enemy,"  ss  he  saya  ;  and  then  adds,  "  al- 
though aslam,  I  cannot  think  myseirjasti- 
fied  in  exposing  the  world  (1  may  alraoat 
say]  (o  be  plundered  by  those  miscreants." 
(iii.  380.)  He  left,  during  this  absence, 
Captain  Foote  of  the  Sea-horse,  to  contin- 
ue at  the  head  of  a  small  squadron  of  En- 
glish ships,  to  assist,  together  with  the  Rm- 
sian  and  Turkish  forces,  Cardinal  Ruffi> 
to  retake  from  the  republicans  the  castles 
into  which  they  had  wiihdrawn.t  Foote 
observes : — 


'ry  much  expedite  the  reducUon  of 
Fort  Sl  Elmo,  which  commands  the  town  of 
Nnples,  and  was  wholly  garriioned  by  French 
troops.  Beaides,  from  all  the  intelligence  re- 
ceived, I  hud  much  more  reason  to  expect  the 
French  than  the  British  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples. .  .  .  The  two  great  objecU  were,  to 
restore  his  Sioillan  Majesty  to  bis  dominions^ 
and  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy.  .  .  . 
Considering  thai,  in  the  then  Biiuation  of  af- 
fairs, it  waa  of  grea!  consequence  to  gel  poase*- 
sion  of  the  Castles,  and  still  more  to  prevent 
the  least  appearatice  of  disuoioo  [amoag  the 
allies],  I  determined  not  to  throw  any  ohstaele 
in  the  way  of  oblnining  the  two  great  objecta 
to  which  1  have  before  alluded."} 

Rufib  was  well  aware  that  the  appearinoe 
of  a  superior  French  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Nih 
pies  would  have  been  the  destruction  of  the 
royalists-  and  he  knew  also  that  the  ban- 
ditti and  cut-throats  whom  he  led  were 
more  likely  to  plunder  their  friends  tliaa 

Lsitw  to  Lord  Ksltb,  of  Jobs  STtb,  1799. 
(iii.  391.) 

t  Thu  command  Dfths  sbipi  in  tbs  Bey  ofNa. 
pUs.  Iiad  dsToNed  an  f  ooU  uq  tbs  17ib  sf  Hay. 

VtHdUaliim,  p.  lOfl 

t  C«rTtia  FooTs'i  Vatiitatkm  qf  tU  Om- 
duct,  gt»  M^  fU  sdiu  1810. 
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fiffhl  their  enemie*.*  Foote,  fbreB«eing 
what  might  happen  if  ihe  "  Chrirtian  arm;" 
entered  Naples,  wrote  to  Netum  on  thefiib 
of  Jane,  requesiing  that  •ome  regolar  troopt 
ahould  be  sent,t 

"!□  prevent  the  aonrchy  that  must  take  place 
if  the  raynllGla,  of  ihemeelves,  get  poeeessioD 
of  Naples:  an  event  by  no  meani  to  he  fle- 
eirrd,  as  there  is  no  saying  what  pillage  and  dtE- 
order  would^  ensue  ;  as  few,  if  any,  of  Ibeie 
armed  people  receive  any  regular  pay;  and, 
oonaequently,  are  obliged  to  lubEiBt  by  rapine 
end  plunder,  which,  I  tear,  hoe  given  the  coun- 
try people  but  too  much  reason  to  complain  of 
their  conduct.  With  all  aubmission  to  the  bet- 
ter judgment  of  my  snperiorB,  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  the  olwring  a  frtt  fordon,  be- 
cauee,  when  throwing  ihe  dice  for  kinjdomB, 
pertonal  an  imositle«,  jealomiea.  and  every 
triftiog  object,  should  be  disregarded.''^ 

These  humaiie  and  emineiilly  politic  sen- 
linienlt,  met  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
Lord  Nelson,  ao  far  as  their  political  part 
weat4  for  as  to  the  prevention  of  pillage 
uid  plunder,  he  did  not  feel  much  concern, 
{iis  answer,  dated  June  Sth,  is  aa  follows : — 


in  your  letii 

ple«}  a  few  regular  troops  would  do  the  buei- 

nesa  in  better  order,  but  not  more  efficaciously 

than  the  royalists."} 

These  wordj  imply  an  approbation  of 
Foole's  aentimenta  as  to  the  fret  pardon 
(the  italics  are  Foote's)  which  he  suggests ; 
a  circumstance  which  deaerrea  particular 
notice.  The  "  efficaciouBDesa"  of  the  rr>y> 
lliata  in  doing  the  buainesa  when  they  en- 
tered Naples,  was  ahown  to  Nelson's  heart's 
content.  What  Mr.  Fax  said  in  bis  place 
in  tbe  House  of  Commona,  on  the  3d  of 
February,  1809,  was  true,  without  the 
•lightest  eiaggeration : — 

"  Not  only  the  miserable  victims  of  the  rage 
and  brutality  of  the  funatics  were  BBvaselv 
murdered,  but  in  many  instances  their  flesh 
was  eaten  and  devoured  by  the  cannibals  who 
are  (he  advocates  and  the  inatruments  of  the 
•ocial  order."  H 

*  Nslson  knew  i(  as  wall.  See  his  latcar  to 
Trwbridge,  April  95,  1799.— iil.  333. 

t  Tbit  determined  the  lending  of  tha  Pilnca 
Kt>T«l,  wba  WM,  howarar,  obligad  to  pat  back 
to  Btcily,  M  w«  hsrs  asen. 

t  Vmiieatiem,  pa^  1S4. 

I   VixditUiim,  paga  196. 

I  "DaraniA  I'sHMia  det  matellt,  it  popolo 
Mipolitano  uaiio  agl'  iDsorfentl,  oonnBiaa  delle 
batbariv  ob*  (kn  (Vanere ;  iacradal)  fin  aneo  ron- 
li*  Is  dmiM, 


{Hay, 

Thia  is  what  £«id  NelioR  memt  when 
he  spoke  of  ihe  busineas  being  done  "  omre 
efficaciously"  bj  the  royalists,  thotigh  not 
irith  "the  good  order"  of  regular  troops. 
Encouraged  by  the  approbation  of  Lord 
NeJaon,  Captain  Foote,  afier  attacking  Ca»- 
tel  a  Mare,  granted  a  capitulation  to  the 
garrison,  the  sutwtance  of  which  was,  that 
the  wholb  of  the  garriaons  and  crews  of  tba 
flotilla  should  lay  down  their  arms.  Tha 
republicans  asked,  moteovet,  that  it  should 
belell 

"  to  their  option  to  go  where  they  think  prop- 
er ;  and,  relying  on  Briiieh  generoaity,  they 
trust  you  (Captain  Foote)  wilT  receive  such  of 
them  on  board  your  ship  as  think  proper  to 
avail  tbemselvee  of  the  proleclion  of  the  &iu 
iah  flag." 

These  tering  were  granted  by  Foots.* 
To  the  garrison,  both  of  Gastel  a  Hare,  and 
of  Ravigliano,  he  had  previously  proposed 
to  receive  them  be  prisonera  of  war,  with  a 
promise,  on  hia  word  of  honor,  "  to  inter- 
cede with  his  Sicilian  Majesty  in  their 
behalf."  These  terms  were  accepted  by 
the  garrison  of  Ravigliano,  That  of  Gastel 
a  Mare  wanted  to  leave  the  fortress  with 
military  honors,  be  released  on  their  word 
of  honor,  allowed  to  go  home,  "  and  theii 
safety  guaranteed  in  the  name  of  the  Kings 
of  Great  Britain  and  Sicily. "f  Aa  Foote 
gave  no  answer  to  that  proposal,  the  other 
was  made,  which,  we  have  seen,  was  event- 
ually consented  tj,  Neither  the  garrison 
of  Ravigliano,  nor  thai  of  Caslel  a  Mare, 
was  promised  that  their  members  might 
either  be  safely  sent  to  France,  or  be  al- 
lowed  to  remain  at  Naples  unmolested,  nor 
were  their  lives  and  property  guaranteed. ( 
They  were  simply  allowed,  as  far  as  Foote 
was  concerned,  to  go  where  they  liked  ;  the 
utmost  he  had  bound  himself  to  do  was  "  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf,"  ivhich  on  their 
part  meant,  that  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  king'a  mercy,  but  had  no  right,  in  strict 
justice,  to  claim  exemption  from  abiding 
the  consequence  of  whatever  criminal  prose- 
cntion  the  royal  government  might  instituta 
against  Ihem.^ 


la  nemliA  degt'  infalid, 
parte  gittati  vivi,  q  purrs  moribondi." — 8*aai» 
Star.  ShUo  Sivolvt.  di  Jfapoli,  2d  edit.  HU,  18L9. 
It  ii  wriUep  by  Cuoco,  an  eje-wilness. 

*  Cisiticali0H,p.  156.  t   Vindication  p.  l6&-lSt7. 

t  All  tbil  was  eapeoi ally  and  mismnir  ■Tant< 
■d  to  tfaa  Castel  Nuorn,  sod  Cattel  dell'  llovo, 
by  FoDiB,  and  ireaoheroiHly  rerwed  by  NelMil, 
■i  <re  ahill  am-  Here  we  only  wiili  to  point  Sot 
iha  dtffaraM*  of  lbs  teraa*. 

i  Foots  did  ii 
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Foote  hxd  erar;  raup*  lo  think  Unt  ihe 
gnoting  oipilulMioiu  on  buinand  ind  gen- 
eroUB  lerma  woald  be  approfsd  of  by  the 
Neipolitin  government.  There  ia  a  teller 
of  S»  Joba  Acton  to  Sir  Williiim  Haail- 
lOB,  dated  the  2(hh  of  June,  1799,  and  piib- 
liahed  at  length  in  the  Nelson  Dispolcbcs 
— (iii.,  391.)  whilst  Foote  (p.  139)  had 
ptibliahed  onljr  a  portion  of  it — in  which 
we  find  that  the  Republicans  were  charged 
with  having  broken  a  truce 

"granted  at  their  de«ir8  for  the  eapitulalion  of 
theCoBllea  [dell']  Uovo,  Nuovo,  and  of  Sl 
Sltno.  Thcae  laat,  however,  Beem  wilting  la 
hear  oftermB,  but  the  Repablrcana  are  making 
eominua]  tnrlia  Croia  ine  CaelleB,  and  S. 
Mariino.  The  Cardinal  seenii  in  a  disagree- 
lAle  position  His  MajcBty,  on  this  circiim- 
■taoce  tspecially,  accepts  ol'  the  kind  offer  of 
Jjtid  Nelson,  to  preseat  himself  before  Na- 
ples, and  procure  iha  intimaiion  for  surrender- 
fag,  to  be  supported  by  the  English  fleet.  Its 
appearance,  and  Ihe  certaintv  of  the  French 
being  disiant,  would  cerlaluly  produce  the 
desired  effect    1  hurrj  this  answer,  my  dear 

■ir,ror  the  eKpedition  of  Lord  Nelson 

I  return  lo  you  Captain  Foole'a  letter,  ofwhich 
I  hare  taken  copy.  I  do  not  know  whetlier 
he  has  granted  the  demands  of  the  rebel  offi- 
cers to  go  free  lo  their  families.  His  intima- 
tioR  was  for  nurrendering  prisoners  of  war.  If 
Captain  Foote  has  kept  to  bis  declaration, 
then  these  prisoners  might  come  to  Sicily, 
when  they  shall  be  ordered  to  Africa,*  till  fur- 
ther orders." 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  on  forwarding  this 
letter  lo  Lord  Nelsoo,  wrote  to  bira — 

"The  offer  your  Lordship  made  in  your 
letlert  was  (o  take  place  when  you  had  a  cer- 
tualy  of  the  Frencn  fleet  being  disposed  of 
■amehowi  and  General  Acton  has  had  your 
letter  to  me,  and  I  have  not  aeen  him,  so  you 

esasioD  <r*s  fucccnnil,  Eli*  hamsne  and  gsnarom 
•ffons  sn  Uaed  by  the  editor  or  the  DiBpstohe*  tn 
attuk  Iiis  banctly— "  Why  did  not  Cat>uiD  Foolc 

of  [CBstel  d«ir)  UoTo,  »ndNuo»o?"— <nr5ia.) 
y/hji  bscauM  liiese  had  a  riubt  logs  tnrlj  lo 
Fisoce,  and  lobe  leA  unmolts'ed,  accnrdlng  to 
tba  cspilutitian  ;  wliil^l  ihe  garriiant  ofKivigli- 
■ao  and  Caalxl  a  Hare  had  so  heA  righl,  but  liad 
«Dly  iniBlad  lo  tbe  inlsrcession  of  Fonta — who 


1  Tliia  lattsr  baa  not  been  finmd,  probably  be- 
a«MB  Acton,  M  wbom  it  was  fbrwaidad,  nsTsr 


msy  dpcide  your  own  way;  for  ««  are  tsider 
DO  kind  of  ODgagemenL" 

These  ieiterahelp  itt  to  appreciHie  Nel- 
tion's  conduct  on  his  arrival  in  the  Bny  ot 
Naples.  They  prove  in  con  trove  riibly  ;  l*t, 
that  the  Neapolitan  gorernment  wished  the 
castles  to  capitulate  :  Sd,  that  ao  far  from 
the  King  of  Naples  having  inrealed  Lord 
Nelson  with  the  supreme  cammand,  or  with 
extraordinary  powers  sa  his  representative, 
he  merely  accepted  the  unasked-for  assist- 
ance offered  by  the  English  admiral  to  sup- 
port with  his  fleet  the  iniimalion  for  surreti- 
der  to  be  made  to  the  Castles — a  support 
ihe  mnre  welcome,  and  a  capitulation  the 
more  desirable,  as  the  Cardinal  was  in  a 
disagreeable  position  :  8d,  that  Lord  Nel- 
son waa  under  no  kind  of  engagement,  and 
was  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  Bay  of  Naples  to 
give  the  proffered  assistance  or  not,  as  he 
liked  best:  4th,  that  the  Neapolitan  Gov- 
ernment, when  doubling  whether  Captain 
Foote  had  granted  to  the  rebel  officers  per- 
tnission  to  go  home,  had  not  expressed  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  grant,  either  on 
the  acore  of  justice  and  expediency,  or  on 
that  of  want  of  power  in  Foote  for  granting 
such  terms.  And,  on  the  most  unfavorable 
suppoaition  (o  the  patriots,  thai  they  had 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  Acton 
wrote  that  they  would  be  seat  to  Ustica 
"  till  further  orders,"  which  orders  could 
not  be  supposed  to  be  to  put  them  to  death 
at  leisure,  such  not  being  the  treatment 
which  is  reserved  for  persona  who  are  re- 
ceived as  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1797,  Nelson  sailed 
from  Sicily  in  search  of  the  French  fleet.* 
For  very  good  reasons,  which  we  need  not 
repeat,  he  returned  to  Palermo,  and  on  the 
21  St  landed  there  for  a  couple  of  hours,  saw 
the  King,  the  Queen,  and  General  Acton, 
and,  having  taken  on  board  Sir  Willian 
and  Lady  Hamilton,  he  sailed  for  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  where  he  anchored  about  nine 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  Id 
that  bay  he  wrote  what  he  called,  "  Opinion 
delivered  before  I  saw  the  treaty  of  armi» 
tice,  &.C.,  only  from  reports  at  Bea."t    And 


the  letter,  printed  atnon|[  the  Dispatch 
n«ru  written  June  ie'h,|{WO,in  which  he  speaks 
of  being  "from  her  linuse  lo  B  hng-atyo  »f »  cab- 
in," In  1800,  on  the  16  h  of  J..n«,  L-dy  Hnm.li— 


in  tbe  Slate  Paper  Ufflea  in  Neleoii'a  own  barnl 
It  ■•  CBitooa  Ifaat  tba  copyist  should  hav*  omittsd 
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having  found  a  flag  of  trac<i  flying  on 
board  the  Sea-horse,  ne  made  the  signal  to 
have  it  hauled  down,  berore  havinzhid  an; 
conrersBlton  with  Captain  Foote.  That 
^inioa  begins  thus : — 

"The  armistice,  I  lake  for  granted,  ia,  Ihnt 
if  the  French  and  rebels  are  not  relieved  hv 
thoir  (ticnds  in  twenly-one  daya,"  &.c. — Vol. 
Hi.,  p.  384. 

Now,  ir  Lord  Nelson  had  waited  for 
'  positive  information,  instead  of  taking  for 
granted  what  he  wished,  in  order  to  shed 
blood,  he  would  have  found,  what  he  did 
Dot  wish  either  to  find  or  lo  respect,  a  ca- 
pitulation, not  an  armistice,  Bolemnlf  sign- 
ed, and,  BO  far  as  possible,  actually  execu- 
ted. Cardinal  Ruffo  intended  to  re-ealub- 
lish  the  king  on  his  throne ;  but  he  wrote 
to  the  governor  of  Procida, — 

"  According  to  my  opinion,  we  must  not 
drive  the  prini^ipal  Jacobins  of  Naples  U>  des- 
pair, but  must  rather  leave  them  the  means  of 
eicape."t 

His  leaning  towards  mild  measures  in 
preference  lo  harsh  ones  lo  restore  ifae 
kingly  authority,  was  well  known  to  Nel- 
son and  Hamilton  ;  for  the  latter  in  s  letter 
to  the  former,  dated  June  SOtti,^  says, — 

"Your  LordihJpobMrvea,  that  whaiwesna- 

rcted  of  the  Cardinal  has  proved  true ;  and 
dare  say  when  the  capiiulation  of  Naples 
comes  to  this  court,  their  Sicilian  Majeaiies' 
dignity  will  be  mortiGed." 

TetVith  this  foreknowledge  "  their  Sicilian 
Hsjesties "  did  not  revoke  the  powers  of 
Ticar-general  granted  to   Ruffo, — powers, 

Ibem,  if  in  tha  original  from  which  hs  oopird,  si 
wall  ■>  the  words  it  tha  and,  "  Read,  and  ex- 
plaioad,  and  rejaciad  by  the  Cardinsl,"  alio  add- 
ed in  I^rd  Nelaon'a  band.  One  would  likKwiiH 
be  clod  to  laa  tha  letier  in  wiiich  ihe  copy  of  tba 
"  OMervatioDi"  wu  encloaed  when  seal  to  Ens- 
Und. 

*  FinJiMliffn,  p.  71. 

f  CLiRia  and  II'Akthdr,  ii.  S57,  who  call 

hss  pradaced,  wtlliio  this  oaolurj,  ao  ignoranl  or 
•o  diihooest  hiitoriani  si  theai  tuvo, 

t  Proiiablf  a  f<aginent  of  tba  aama  letier  of 
whi'-h  pan  bai  iHsn  already  quolad,  Clarke  and 
U'Arthur,  p.  S6:l  from  wliom  this  Tragrnent  ii 
l>ken,iBy  that  Nclaoo  was -Ibon  fnn  tne  20lh  of 
Jane)  on  the  poiniof  aiiliav  from  Palermo!  But 
if  *e  were  la  point  oul  ell  ihe  inManceaorahama- 
fal  careleaanaai,  and  wilfal  disregnrd  of  troth 
with  which  tlieir  woik  abouodt,  we  eboald  writs 


[Kay, 

by  the  very  esscDce  of  Ihe  offiee,  of  the 
most  an^le,  or  rather  of  an  unlimited  des- 
cription. Foote,  partly  led  by  politics]  and 
military  considerations,  and  partly  by  hit 
humane  and  truly  liberal  feelings,  coinci* 
ded  with  the  CBrdinal's  views  : — 

'-  At  the  moment  of  these  capitulations,  the 
French  fleei,  and  not  the  Engl  an,  was  expect- 
ed in  the  Bay  of  Naples!  Tn  secure  tliese 
castles  was  of  importance.  To  conciliate 
contending  minds  was  the  duty  of  all  men, 
when  excesses  the  most  aanruinary  were  In 
conalanl  perpetration  r  bo  far  I  was  friendly  to 
the  Cardinal's  measurea."* 


When,  therefore,  Foote  learnt  that  Nel-- 
son's  squadron  had  sailed  on  the  16th  of 
June  in  search  of  the  French,  he  wrote  to 
Nelson  himself  a  letter,  begun  on  the  I8th 
of  that  month,  in  which  he  says  that  having 
been  informed  of  the  change  of  destination 
of  Lord  Nelson's  squadron,  (which,  as  we 
I  said,  was  coming  to  Naples  with  the 
Crown  Prince  on  board,  but  was  obliged  to 
put  back  to  Sicily,)  be  had 

"  sent  Captain  Oswald  to  the  Cardinal  to  re- 
preaenl  the  absolute  necessity  of  getting  pes- 
session  of  the  castles,  even  by  granting  lAvor- 
abie  term*."t 

In  this  he  had  been  forestalled  by  the 
Cardinal,  who  on  the  previous  day  (June 
17lh)  wrote  to  him  that  he  thought  that  all 
was  gning  on  well,  that  the  castles  would 
surrender,  but  as  they  objected  to  surrender 
to  a  priest,}  he  added, — 

"  Let  your  Excellency's  flags  be  displayed, 
■nil  I  believe  they  (the  rebels)  will  yield  at 
the  sightof  them.  Send  your  orders  on  shore 
that  hostilities  may  cease  as  the  treaty  com- 
mencea.  The  condiliona  are  simple  and 
plain  enough.  It  is .  granted  lo  the  French  to 
be  carried  liack  by  sea  to  France,  with  their 
effects  and  properly,  at  his  Majeaty's  expense ; 
and  those  who  ars  not  French  are  allowed  the 
liberty  of  following  them."} 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  agent  of  the  king  of  Naples, 
Micheroui,!!    and  the    commnoder  of  the 

•  Vlndiealuni,p.a2     See  alao  p.  83,  d  nf. 

t   VindUaHiin,  s.  136. 

i  The  real  objeciion  was,  that  thay  did  bM 
think  he  bad  the  power  of  realraining  h»a  modey 
folj'iiren  from  breaking  any  capiluiaiioa  thai  bo 
mijijhi  have  gnnted. 

%   yMdiaHim,  o.  178. 

H  To  abow  Cltrka'a  ignorance,  it  ii  dbIj  users- 
»r^  in  aay.  tlut  had  it  nol  been  far  Foole  onda- 
eeivini  him,  he  wu  going  In  enaeii  Ulehecoos 
a*  tha  Tapubiiesn  oagotistor. 
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Russian  fnrcea,  on  iho  side  of  the  allies, 
and  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  republi- 
cans, on  (he  other.  Foote  ^e«r  impatient, 
and  retnonstraietl  against  the  delay.  Last- 
ly, on  the  SOtii,  tiie  lerins  on  which  the  ca- 
pitulation of  the  castles  Nunvo  and  dell'  (Jo- 
TO  was  (o  be  granted  were  settled  and  aigi 
ed  by  Foote,  and  early  on  the  33d  of  June 
he  put  his  name  to  a  formally  drawn  up 
document,  which  had  been  previously  sign- 
ed by  RuSo,  as  Ticnr-^eneral  of  the  king- 
dom, and  then  by  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
coinmandera,  in  which  the  TMomng  arti- 
cles occurred  : — 


ble  and  inunovable,  of  every  individual  of 
the  two  garriaona,  ahall  be  respected  and 
guaranteed.  ArL  5.  All  the  mid  individuals 
ahall  have  their  choice  of  embtirking  on  board 
of  cartels  which  shall  be  furnished  ihem  to  go 
to  Toulon,  or  of  remaining  at  Naplea,  without 
being  moleaied  either  in  tneir  persons  or  fam- 
ilies. ArL  6.  The  conditions  contamed  in  the 
present  cBpitulation,  are  oommon  to  every 
pr.rron  of  both  uxea  now  in  the  forla.  ArL 
7.  The  aanie  conditions  ahull  take  plac 
reapect  to  the  nrlsoners  which  the  troopa  of 
his  MiijeBty,lhe  King  of  ihe  two  Sicilies,  and 
(hose  of  his  allies,  may  have  mode  of  the  re- 
publican troops  in  the  different  engagementa 
which  took  place  before  the  blockade  of  the 
forts.  An.  8.  Meeaieura  the  Archbishop  of 
Salerno,  oPMicheroux,  of  Dillon,  and  the  Binh- 
op  of  Avellino  detained  in  the  fort^  shall  be 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  commandanLof  the 
Fori  St.  Elmo,  where  they  shall  re  ' 
hoslagea  until  the  arrival  of  the  individuals 
aent  to  Toulon  be  ascertained.  Art.  9.  All 
the  other  hoatsgea,  or  state  prisoners,  con&ned 
in  the  two  forts,  shall  be  set  at  liberty  immeili- 
atety  oiler  the  present  capitulation  is  signed."* 

The  confidence  in  the  honor  of  England 
was  such,  that  the  republicans  expressly 
■tiputated  to  be  escorted  to  Toulon  by  a 
British  man-of-war.t  to  which  service  the 
BulI'dog  was  destined.  The  cartels  were 
getting  ready,  the  hostagea  had  been  aent 
to  St.  Elmo,  the  other  state  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty,  the  EngllBh  prisoners  of  WHr 
were  given  up,  a  flag  of  truce  was  flying, 
pending  the  execution  of  the  capiluUlion, 
signed  tbiny-six  houra  before,  which,  as 
far  sa  possible,  had  been  carried  into 
«ffect,t  when  Lord  Nelson  arrived  in  the 

•  From  PooTi'i  VindUation,p.  197. 
'    Vimlanlian,  p.  HI. 

t  Tli«  tdhor  n{  [lie  Djipatchei  repeatedly  relien 
on  wlinl  he  cnll*  "lite  imnorlani  fnot,"  that  ihe 

loalTaot  brfore  ihesrriTBUr  NoIkoti,  (pp.  495  and 
Sllj)  but,  as  Poota  asks,  "  Does  the  naa-«Mcu- 
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Bay  of  Naples,  and  ordered  thetrdce  to  be 
put  an  end  to,  without  any  notification 
whatever  to  the  enemy.    Aflerwarda  Foote 

"  The  garrisona  of  [Caatel  dell*]  Uovo  and 
iNuovownre  taken  out  of  those  castles  under 
the  pretence  of  puUinv  the  capitulation  I  had 
signed  into  execution  (which,  after  having  an- 
nulled the  treaty,  must  appear  truly  singular), 
and  some  of  those  unfortunate  people  were 
treated  with  very  great  severily."* 

This  horrible  fact  is  again  affirmed  bj 
the  same  officer  : — 

"  Although  nothing  had  been  done  in  the 
execution  of  the  terroa  agreed  upon,  it  [the 
capitulation]  was  equally  binding  on  all  the 
coniracting  purlies ;  the  truth,  however,  is, 
that  some  parts  of  the  agreement  had  been 
performed,  and  actual  advantage  was  after- 
wards taken  of  those  parts  of  the  capitulation 
that  had  been  executed,  to  sei^e  the  unhappy 
men  who  were  (bus  deceived  by  Ihe  sacred 
pledge  of  a  capitulation  into  a  aurreodcr  of 
everything  that  can  aflect  a  human  being  Id 
the  moat  critical  momenta  of  his  eiiateace."t 


It  ia  in  defence  of  this  act  of  perfidy,  to 
the  atrocious  conseqaencea  of  which  we 
ahall  presently  call  the  reader's  atlentioo, 
that  the  editor  of  Lord  Nelson's  Dlspatchea 
raises  his  voice  1  He  admita  the  capitula- 
Itoo,  but,  aa  we  have  seen,  seems  inclined 
to  draw  aome  inference  in  favor  of  the  maa 
who  broke  it,  from  its  not  having  begun  to 
be  executed.  We  have  also  seen  tost  he 
is  wrong  in  fact,  and  that,  if  even  he  were 
right,  DO  consequence  could  be  drawn  front 
it  in  favor  of  Nelson'a  conducL  Nelson 
himself  once  said  of  a  capitulation  signed, 
but  not  yet  executed, — "The  capitulation 
once  eigned,  there  was  no  room  for  dis- 
pute." — (iii.  433.)*    No  one  has  ever  pub- 

of  ■  ospilulstion  in  any  dfcrae  juitify  iKs 
[  inrrlDgemrnt  of  ill  moil  trifling  article  7"— 
(Viad-calim,  p.  77.)  The  editor,  howcTcr,  hid 
'  imieir  idmttled  berore,  that  "  llig  impnrtnnt 
ct"  was  no  fact  at  all;  Tar  he  hsd  said  :~"  Al- 
though Ilia  capitulation  was  signed  by  Caplsio 
"~~'s,  Ihe  Eui  of  the  colracting  parlies,  early  ia 
Doming  of  Ihe  23d,  little,  Tr  any  lh!ng,  hid 
done  towards  carrying  it  into  i>^ecutiun  be- 
Lord  Nelson's  arrival,"  (p.  489.)  A  lillla 
done,  probably  I  How  much  ought  to 
have   beea  ?    Foole  —yt,  it  was  ■■  s  romial  co- 

Cilulition,  signed,  and  in   part  eieculetl,  befora 
Old   NelaoD  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples."— 
CndiMlinn.p.  86. 
*    FiMfticofion,  p.  39. 
t   Vintticaliim,  p.  48. 

}  Thti  capliuiHMon  hadbetn  aigned  by  Girsr- 
doD,  who  eonvaadsd  at  Cspui,  both  Ibr  Csfua 
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liely  iBierted  ihit  Foote  acted  ag&init  b» 
iDstructions,  and  U  is  only  in  Eoglaitd,  and 
koioDg  Englishmen,  (hat  it  liaa  been  pre- 
tended  ihat  RutTo  acied  against  his  Sove- 
reizn's  intentJona  and  orders  in  treaiing. 
It  nas  even  been  eaid  that  "  a  private  let- 
ter from  the  King  to  RulTo  amply  supports 
this  assertion." — (Clarke  and  SfArthar, 
ii.256.)  This  letter  of  the  King  of  Naples 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  one  of 
Clarke's  to  Captain  Foote,  after  this  gal- 
lant and  truly  hoaorabte  man  had,  on  the 
18th  of  March,  I8D9,  written  to  Clarke  :— 

"  T  beg  to  be  excused  far  controverting  whnt- 
erer  may  insinuate  that  I  was  Imposed  upon 
by  any  thing  said  or  done  by  Cnrdinnl  Ruffo 
in  the  tranKictionsof  theBayorNaple8,in  the 
aammcr  of  iho  year  1799.  I  could  not  be  im- 
posed upon,  because  mvinstructiois  directed 
me  to  co-operate  with  tne  Cardinal,  who  was 
retained  in  the  most  important  Hiiuetion,  from 
which  he  could  have  been  removed  in  forty- 
ei^ht  houn.  .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  thin  the  fact  diat  a  loiemn  capitula- 
tion had  been  agreed  upon,  formally  signed 
by  the  Commanderof  the  Forces  of  the  King 
M  Naples,*  by  the  Russinn  commander  and 
hf  myself,  all  duly  authorized  to  siirn  any  ci 
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n  the  absenoa  of  superior  powers.' 


In  answer,  Clarke,  ten  dnys  afler,  hav- 
ing, as  he  says,  "really  been  slrooat  laid 
on  his  beam-ends"  by  that  letter,  speaks 
of  papers  in  genera]  that  have  come  out, 
which  support  Nelson,  and  adds  : — "  There 
u  a  letter  from  the  King  to  Ruffo,  tn  which 
his  Majesty  upbraids  him  for  daring  to 
treat  with  rebels,  directly  contrary  to  his 
orders."  Neither  the  letter  itself,  nor  any 
part  of  it,  nor  tbe  date,  nor  the  place  from 
which  it  was  written,  have  ever  been  given. 
It  is  then  mentioned  again  twenty  days 
later  bf  the  same  Clarice,  as  "  the  King  of 
Sicily's  private  letter,  tn  Aii  own  hand,  to 

and  Gaats.  Tba  commmiKr  of  Ginls,  Bflrj^r, 
vary  nilurally  raruuil  to  abido  by  an  agreflmanl 
to  wfiieb  lis  hsit  Dot  bnaa  ■  puriv.  Tor  which  Lord 
Mtlinn,  with  hia  peculiar  poliiaReia,ciillBd  liim, 

431  and  433}  This  Sir  Ham<  Nic'^lu  HppiliTd 
b>Girardon,iappaiing  liim  cnmnandrr  orGai^la. 
Captaia  Lnuia,  [n  wham  arsr<ra-da  GvHk  aur- 
randcred,  had  Iha  ftnftnri'y  to  render  jualica  tn 
Bergitr;  in  writing  lo  N»Ii»n  ha  raid— -' I  ai'Ure 
you  that  tha  Freochman  I  bars  baea  d<<iiin|i 
vitb,  haa  aeled  mnre  unliks  oils  (h-in  any  I  aver 


-Ct.»ai 
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*  KufF<,  aa  Virano-Genffrale,  wa*  «  great  deal 
Dra.  Tha  Vieario-UananU  ia  invi^aipd  wiili 
a  riillen  rnyai  pnirrr,  ut  otter  ego,  at  il  ia  lerh- 
callr  rtpra'ard  by  ihc  tuTDraign,  oa  oppaialing 


RuS(>,"  (the  italics  are  Clark«'i,)*  ^nd 
lastly  in  the  Life,  as  quoted  above.  Sup^ 
posing  the  letter  to  e&ist,  one  cannot  unda^ 
d  how  "  private  "  letters  to  a  superior 
military  authority  can  uullify  public  acta 
and  solemn  engagements.  Moreover,  "  tho 
King  of  Naples'  secret  orders  t  to  Rufib 
'e  nothing  to  do  with  a  capitulatioa 
ictioned  by  a  British  officer,  and  to  which 
:  national  faith  was  unquestioaably. 
pledged."}  Tbat  the  King  of  Naples  dis- 
avowed Ruffo  is  too  true,^  but  he  did  so 
when  on  board  the  Foudroyaut,  under  the 
complete  power  (we  are  ashamed  to  state 
the  fact/but  It  is  undeniable)  of  Nelson,, 
the  Uainiltons,  and  Acton,  all  Bnglisfa  peo- 
ple. It  wu  by  their  advice  and  influenca 
ily  that  all  the  severe  measures  were 
taken  ;  of  this  there  is  ample  evidence  in 
the  several  biographies  of  Nelson,  and  in 
his  letters  ;  it  was  oh  board  the  Foudroy- 
aat,  and  surrounded  by  Englishmen,  that 
the  King  of  Naplea  passed  the  moat  aUo> 
cious  edicts  that  perhaps  ever  disgraced 
a  statute-book.  II  Even  the  personal  ene- 
ies  of  Ferdinand  considered  him  as  the 
prisoner  of  Nelson;  and  to  the  English 
admiral  was  not  uojusily  ascribed  the  cruel- 
ty of  the  king.^  With  respect  to  the  dia> 
avowal  of  Ruffo,  oircuiastanoes  lend  m^ 

FoOTs'i   Cindieolum,  pp.  49  and  56.     How 

itba  tnia  that  a  privata  lall>-r  in  iha  King^ 

own   hand    tn  Ruffo  wa«   aro'ing   tha  Nelaon  p«- 

tw  b«  aquatlf  trua  tl<at  Euffa 

or  tba  unacru|iuli>u«aeuaf 

ClarkB  and  M'Arthnr  in  ftrging  l.-Uafa,aMe 

prnnf  in  iha  Nalaan  Di'paichva,  ii.  406. 

f  "  Ni)[*(iD  Bctad  aa  hn  ihuugh  t  right  from  btiag 
in  poaaeulmi  nf  tba  Kind's  aecrat  orJara  lo- 
Kuff'i."— CtaiiKi.     VtMiicalian,  p.  &7. 

t  FindJcatioH,  p.  60. 

{  "  Tha  Kini  on  hia  aniral  [in  the  Bay  of 
Nsplaa]  pahliely  diHsynwad  any  authorily  biving 
liHsn  deWitiid  la  RuS^i  tn  li>at  with  auhjsct*  ie 
rKb»'[i-a."—CUrk,andM-JnimT,ii.Vn&. 

{]  Tha  raadflr  may  find  thair  aubitanua  in  Col- 
1-tia,  lib.  T,  cap  1,  $  2  They  ara  aiao  io 
Ca'<cr.-a  Sng^n,  §  49,  ivho  rcenrla  tba  almoat  tn- 

idibia  rni:t,  thai  aithnufifa  handrada  of  paople 

ire  Dondemned,  evan  ti>  death,  in  t!ODarqu*nas 
nr  ihaas  adieca,  they  wera,  howaver,  nut  pub* 

T  Soggin  StnricD,  j  ilii.  Nalann  himaelf  t- 
knnwladgad  ibit  Img  bsf  >rs,  whrn  the  King  wss 
■t  Paierni'i — 'btnf'-n  nnl  so  cnrnplalaly  in  biR 
priwar  as  nn  Imard  tha  Faiidr>yant — lliora  was 
nothing  which  hn  prnpoa.-d  Ihat  was  not  impii- 
ciily  Ronipli«d  wiih,  (lii.  335)  Io  hi*  letlar  t» 
Dsviaoo,  when  complaining  of  Mr.  Fox'a  fpaaoh 
reapecling  (he  hreicb  of  tba  eapitnlat'on,  h» 
madii  ihe  rntlowing  adtiiaaiDn:  "tba  wbole  af- 
faira  oF  tha  hmniam  of  N.ip'ai  were,  al  Iha  lims 
"linked  to,  (biolutcly  placad  ia  my  hands,"  (iii. 
510.) 
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b^kpilf  to  (wofinn  (be  «iuptcion,  thit  this 
WM  only  owing  to  Nelaon'a  influence,  he 
being  too  intereded  in  deairayiug  the  Car- 
dintl's,  credit.  Tt  waa.  at  this  time,  when 
on  board  Nelson's  ship  that  the  Kiog  of 
Naples  announced  his  iatCBlian  of  creating 
the  Admiral  Duke  of  BroDte;*  but,  on 
returning  to  Sicily,  that  same  king  not  only 
continued  UuSb  in  hie  high  situation,  but 
nwarded  him  with  a  salary  of  24,000  du. 
cats,  (more  than  :£3000  sterling,)  and  as 
much  again  in  yearly  retenue  from  lands 
which  be  bestowed  on  hiiB,t  besides  letters 
of  thanks  and  rewards  to  a  brother  of  bis. 
Rufib  continued  in  his  office  till  be  went 
to  the  CoaclaTB  at  Venice  for  the  election 
of  a  successor  to  Pius  VI.  Now,  all  this 
proTCs  thst,  whtK  Itft  to  himsttf,  the  king 
V>s  far  from  diaavoning  Ru£b,  or  being 
diasatiaRed  wiib  what  he  bad  done ; — which 
W  as  good  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Car- 
dinal's correct  coadnct,  as  the  rewards 
promised  to  Nelson,  tohtit  e»  board  his  ikip 
— rewards  on  which  the  editor  of  the  Dis- 
patohes  relies  in  delence  of  his  hero — (til. 
493,)  are  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  the 
coodact  of  the  Admiral.  Besides  all  this, 
we  have  seen  (pp.  423, 426,  and  427,}  that 
both  Nelson,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  King 
of  Naples,  approved  of  terms  being  granted 
to  the  Republicans  when  the  castle*  were 
OB  the  point  of  capitolating.  It  is  there- 
fiire  utterly  untrue  that  RutTo  had  acted 
contrary  to  the  King's  orders  in  granting 
•uch  terms  ss  be  baa  done,  with  the  con- 
currence of  Foote  and  the  Allies.  But, 
aappoBJag  RuSb  had  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions, what  right  had  Nelson  to  annul  his 
aclsT  Had  he  a  right  to  break  the  cspilu- 
Istion  signed  by  Foote  T  Nelson  had  never 
been  invested  with  higher  powers  than 
RuSo's — such  a  thing  could  not  he  :  he 
eoold  only  hsre  superseded  him.  The  let- 
ter of  the  king — to  which  we  have  alluded 
(p.  421,) — was  not  a  solemn  act,  capable 
of  producing  such  an  eStct,  even  tox  the 
fecial  circumstance  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. So  far  from  being  sent  to  the  Bay 
of  Naples  by  the  kiog,  and  with  aupreme 
power.  Nelson  folunteered  to  go  uiere{ 

>  a^rlu  *nd  JfArtkitr,  (ii.  314.) 

t  CollettB,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  t  8. 

t  Thia  ii  proved  front  the  docnmeoti  qaoted, 

6435,  and  (ram  the  I-tter  oC  NeUn  to  Keith  of 
th  Jun",  in  wliich.illHr  having  related  whm 
be  hul  dona  tine*  thn  I6th,  lo  find  the  French 
.ftael,  he  proceeJi— '>  I  deirrminad  lo  nfer  mr- 
'feir  Tor  ihe  sxrvica  of  Naple',  whirl  I  knew  ihi 

Fianch  fleet  iatvndad  yoiiig."    Wbeiber  lie  want 
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when  he  could;  and,  na  Hamihon  wrote 
to  him,  he  was  under  no  kind  of  engage  * 
oienL  The  king,  when  full  of  gratitude 
and  pouring  rewards  on  him,  expressed 
himself  OS  follows : — 

"Your  powerful  co-ojwration  having  ren- 
dered the  forces  of  my  (aiihful  soldiers  efliRa- 
^cioua,  as  well  as  ihnt  of  my  allies  who  are 
'united  with  them,"— (Mi.  433.} 

His  instructions  were  to  co-operate  with 
the  sUies,  and  no  more  (Clarke  and 
M'Arthur.  ii.  168);  and,  on  the  27lh  o( 
July,  1790,  the  Admiralty  repeatedly  apeak 
of  his  co-operation  With  the  Sicilian  army 
— (iii.  410).  If  the  king  of  Naples  had 
appointed  him  to  govern  his  kingdom — i^ 
he  had  intrusted  him  with  the  supreme 
command  over  his  army  and  his  navy — 
could  Nelson  have  accepted  such  eminent 
and  responsible  offices  without  the  special 
Isave  of  his  king  T  As  to  disavowing  Foote, 
he  could  not  legally  do  it;  for  this  officer, 
as  he  him  self  elates,  was 


St.  Viacent  as  I  was  under  him."* 

Nelson  did  not  do  so  in  point  of  fact ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  praised  Foote  for  what  he 
had  done;  and  it  afforded  him  "infinite 
pleasure  "  to  convey  to  Foote  a  distinguish- 
ed mark  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty's  spprobar 
lion  "  for  most  important  services  wben  left 
with  the  command  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  "t 
— one  of  which  services  was  to  sign  the 
capitulation  by  which  the  king  lepossessed 
himself  of  the  castles  so  often  mentioned. 

This  would  vender  it  quite  superStioue 
to  notice  all  that  the  learned  editor  says 
"  anent  the  law  of  breaking  capitulations." 
were  it  not  necessary  to  show  that  there  it 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  amerting 

■fler  the  French  or  nfer  Lidf  Hamillon,  whom 
he  look  on  boanl  on  the  SIi!  of  June  at  Fa'ermo, 
tnaj  b4  doubted',  ibst  he  did  not  go  by  order,  or 
n  a  repreientaiire,  commander,  or  miniitci  of 
the  Ki'iR  of  Naptei,  ia  ceriain. 

■  Viiuiication,  p.  77. 

I  Dapatchttf  iv.  17.  In  ■  private  letter  lo 
ATeiunder  Stephen*,  deled  Februerj  10,  1803. 
Nelaon  did  not  icruple  to  aay  what  he  Itnew  was 
not  due,  and  what  he  never  dared  MV  to  Faole, 
□r  in  any  official  document,  thai  thai  officer  had 
no  power  10  enlar  into  Bnr  Irenty.  Ha  bad  ibe 
power,  bj  the  very  fact  of  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Engliah  force*,  at  far  oi  thel>indin|  of  Eng- 
land went.     Stephana  did  not  helieve  NeliOD,  sa 
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jUiU  Buch  TilUinies  are  sanctioned  by  the 
law  of  nations.  Before  considering  the 
poioi  of  law,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
though  Nelson,  of  his  own  sccnrd,  and 
without  any  assigned  ground,  broke  the 
capitulation,  yet  with  his  own  officers,  or 
with  Ruffo,  he  never  pretended  to  have  the 
right  to  do  so.  From  first  to  last,  when  he 
kaew  the  truth  as  well  as  we  know  it,  he' 
having  among  his  own  papers  the  capitula- 
tion itself,  Nelson  carefully  and  ehamefutly 
troidad  to  use  the  name  "  capitulation,"  to 
nalte  the  wwld  believe  there  was  ao  auch 
thing.  He  first  of  all  called  it  ui  BTmis- 
tice,  then  a  treaty,*  but  never  a  capitula- 
tion 1  nor  did  he  ever  venture  to  say  that  he 
broke  it  as  such,  and  in  virtue  of  his  pow- 
ers. If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have 
been  obligad  to  aay  that  Poote  had  acted 
out  of  the  limits  of  bis  charge,  and  promis- 
ed terms  which  be  was  not  warranted  to 
promise  by  his  commissioD;  and  this  he 
well  knew  he  could  not  say.  Nelson  never 
having  pretended  to  set  aside,  in  a  foi 
and  solemn  manner,  a  formal  and  aoli 
military  eapitulalion,  it  is  superfluoui 
discuss  whether,  had  he  been  a  commander* 
in^hief,  he  had  the  power  of  doing  so? 
the  whole  of  the  writers  on  public  law  n 
to  affirm  so  monstrous  a  proposition,  we 
should  not  mind  :  no  authority  can  legalize 
A  villainy.  A  general  besieges  a  fortress, 
he  considers  it  important  to  possess  himself 
of  It  before  it  is  relieved;  and  with  thii 
Tiew  be  solemnly  offers  the  best  terms  he 
can,  which  are  solemnly  accepted.  Thirty- 
rii  hours  after,  when  no  relief  is  any  longer 
to  be  apprehended,  a  superior  officer  comes 
and  puis  aside  the  capitulation,  on  the  plea 
that  he  who  signed  it  had  no  powers.  Who 
has  ever  dreampt  of  asking  the  commander 
of  a  siege  to  show  his  powers  of  granting 

*  All  capilulaiionl  ira.  In  ona  mrm,  trtatitf,  m 
tbey  cannot  ba  drawn  ap  and  bs  afrecKl  upon 
■leapt  aftpr  iTMfinf  or  uegDliating ;  bul  all  treitiai 
■re  not  ciphuUiioni.  A  (raalj  of  nomioBrcs  it 
of  paaca  riHjuirs*  ■paeial  powen  lo  b«  ncgotiatsd, 
ana  a  raiiGciIion  pre*ioua  lo  itn  beiai;  perfoci  and 
bindio^;  andofcoaru  the  proper  nipremii  power 
naj  diiavDw  a  negolialor  of  lucli  nn  act ;  but  a 
talViurj  cipilulition  ii  an  act  which  requirsi  no 
•paciat  powen,  the  commiuion  which  an  officsr 
holds  being  a  proof  of  his  hiving  soch  powen  j 
BDi  does  it  want  ratlGDnlion.  Nelson,  with  graal 
cunning,  Irieri   to   make    a    mililarj  capitulitinn 

f«ai  for  a  civil  and  polilical  tieaty,  by  never  cali- 
ng  it  by  iu  proper  and  technical  name.  He  did 
IBiini :  whan  he  found  that  acreemeni  ilesignilBct 
u  a  capitulation,  ha  alleged  iTiit  it  wasnoospllu- 
}atlon,  becausn,  ha  having  broken  it,  bad  prevent- 
ed its  •zecation  I 


[Hat, 

terms  t  Who  has  ever  heard  of  powers 
being  required  t  To  deceive  an  enemy.  It 
would  only  be  necessary  to  find  an  unscm- 
pulons  agent,  ad  hoc,  give  hira  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  eommand  and  power,  denying 
lo  him  the  substance  ;  or  send  an  honorable 
man  to  conclude  a  capitulation,  and  then 
find  a  Nelson  ready  to  break  it,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  safe  agreement  between 
military  authorities.  An  agreement  would 
only  be  a  decoy,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare  ; 
and  a  military  capitulation  for  the  surrender 
of  a  fortress,  (as  well  as  a  military  agreB- 
[dent  for  any  other  purpose)  would  be  an 
imposaibililj.  No  author  ever  defended 
principles  so  monstrously  immoral.  What 
the  authors  quoted  by  the  learned  editor 
say,  is,  that  an  officer  must  not  exceed  the 
powers  or  attributions  of  his  office.  Thus, 
if  a  general,  in  taking  possession  of  a  for- 
tress, were  to  agree  that  it  shall  be  restored 
at  the  general  peace,  or  that  the  sovereign 
shall  never  enter  its  walls  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  enemy  who  evacuates  it,  then  he 
would  exceed  the  attributions  of  his  office, 
and  his  promise  be  void;  but  the  other 
party  could  not  complain  of  the  non-obser- 
vance of  terms,  which  the  party  who  agreed 
to  them  had  manifestly  no  power  to  stiptc 
late,  beifig  out  of  the  sphere  of  hie  altri- 
bu  lions.* 

The  two  instances  referred  to  by  Sir  0. 
Nicidas,  of  capitulations  set  aside,  are  of 
no  weight,  because  no  number  of  perfidies 
can  authorize  one,  and  because  the  esses 
are  tolaMy  dtSbrent.     Rtpp  agreed  on  the 
29th  of  Nov.  1813,  to  give  np  Dantzicon 
the  1st  of  Jan.   1814,  the  garrison  to  be 
prisoners  of  war,  and  taken  to  France  under 
promise  of  not  serving  till  exchanged.     On 
the  a3d  of  Dec.  1813,  at  1 1  o'clock  of  the 
evening,  the  Duke  of  Wuriemberg,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Russian  service,  who  command- 
ed the  sie^e  and  had  agreed  to  the  capitu- 
ion,  informed   Rspp  thai  the  Emperor 
exander  would  not  consent  that  the  gar- 
on  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  France 
parole.    All  the  other  parts  of  the  capita- 
lation  were  held  sacred.     The  reason  that 
determined  Alexander,  was  the  knowledge 
that  the  parole  had  been  broken  in  former 
cases,  and  might  be  broken  io  this.    The 
determination  of  the  Cmperor  was  commu- 
nicated   moit  solemnly,  and   in  the  must 
gentlemanlike  terms  to  Rapp,  who  having 
slill  possession  of  the  place,  was  free  lo  de- 
termine what  he  pleased.t    Tbe  Duke  of 
Vatiel,  liv.  iii  cb.  IG,  $  !6l-a63. 
"  La  Due  da  WttrtaalHirs  m'efiait  de  renet^ 
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Wurtemberg  gire  bim  ihit  faW  warnrag 
which  Nelion  never  gHve  to  the  poor  Nen- 
politan  Tepublicma  ;  Bad  yet  Rapp  and  all 
tbe  French  wriiert  have  coropUine<l  nfifaia 
as  of  a  breach  of  faiih.  Tbe  case  of 
OooTJon  Saint  Cjt,  also  quoted  by  Sir 
Barris,  iu  still  more  incondusite.  Gener«l 
Klenau  agreed  to  a  capilulation  on  terjns 
which  he  waa  not  aulhnrized  to  grant;  but 
be  had  taten  care,  previoualj,  to  inform 
Oottvion  Saint  Cjr  of  this,  who,  therefore, 
knowing  that  he  treated  with  a  person  who 
had  not  the  power  of  signing  what  he  did, 
i»d  no  reason  whatever  to  complain  of  the 

Seneral-in^hief  of  the  allied  armies,  when 
e  refused  to  abide  by  &n  sot,  the  illegality 
of  which  waa  beibrehaiid  known  to  thooe 
who  signed  iL*  It  waa,  however,  offered 
to  rosiore  him  to  tbe  same  sitnation  in 
which  he  waa  when  he  signed  the  agrea- 
ment  with  Klenau,  whereas  Nelson  possess- 
ed himself  of  theeasilea,  taking  Adrantage 
of  the  capitulation,  and  under  preteoce  of 
csTTying  it  into  «xecut ion. 

NelaoD  has  been  *erj  anxious  to  make 
people  beliere  that  the  republicans  left  the 
castles  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  had 
aDBoUed  the  capitulation ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  it  On  the  contrary,  the  negative 
is  proved,  ao  far  aa  a  negalive  is  capable  of 
proof.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
Nefsont 

"•ent  Captains  Troubridge  and  Ball  to  the 
Cardinal  Viear-Qeneral,  to  represent  ' 
Eminence  my  opinion  of  the  infamous 
eaierad  into  wlin  the  rebels,  and  also  ti      , 
pers  which  I  endoae.t     His  Eminenee  said, 

tra  ]«■  ohfint  dioa  laur  preiaisr  ftat,"  Mf*  Rapp 
in  hiiMeinain. 

'The  leltec  of  Schwareenberg,  anonlting  ihi 
enpitutstion,  wii  published  by  Iha  preient  Lord 

Wenmonland  in  his  »  Memoir-  -<■  '^ ■ 

ofthe  Alliad  Armio."    ad  «ili 

I  Troubridva  and  Bill  nent  on  the  25th  of 
Juna  ;  for  Nelinn  under  that  dale  writei  (o  Duck- 
worth, "  Trou bridge  and  Ball  ara  gone  to  l])« 
Cardinal,"  which  impliea  thej  were  ilUI  mtb 
b)D  at  the  time  NbIhii  wrote.— iii.  3»7. 

t  One  of  ibaie  papers  from  acopj  in  ihe  Slate 
Papar  OSoe,  (how  and  when  did  it  gal  thert !)  ii 
safbllowa-.—"  Declaration  aent  lo  ihn  Neapolilan 
Jaoobina  in  th«  caille  of  Uoro  and  Nuovo.  Uii 
Britaanic  Huj'.itj't  ship  Foudro/ant,  Niiplp*  Day. 
aSlh  June,  17W.  Rear-admiral  Lord  Nelaon, 
K.  B.,  Commander   of  hit    Britannie    Majeity' 


fleet  in  the  Bar  of  Naplsi,  acc|uainta  the  rebel- 
ItoussubJBciaoi^hiaSioiliaa  Haicity  in  iheeastlei 
ofUoTo  and  NuoTo,  that  ha  will  not  permit  then 


render  tlivmaelvetlo  his  haJEaly'*  Royal  nercy. 
How  ia  it  that  s  copy  of  ao  importnnt  a  paper 
not  amona  iha  Maiaon  aapan,  nnr  in  hia  orde 
book,  Of  letlu-JMiaki    t£«  aacood  paper  ia  ■ 


.   in 

(hat  he  wonid  send  no  ^pers,  hot  if  I  nleaaed 
i  might  hreuk  the  armistice,  fur  ihai  he  waa 
lirtiil  of  his  sitiiniiDn.  Cn()[nin  Trnubri'lge 
then  asked  his  Eminence  tliia  plain  qucetiun: 
ffLurd  NeUon  brenks  the  armistice,  will  your 
Bminence  assist  him  in  his  ititack  on  the  raa- 
lIesI  Hi*  anawer  waa  clear:  I  will  neither 
Hssist  him  with  men  nor  guns.  Alter  laocb 
communication*  his  Eminence  deaired  locotns 
hoard  lo  apeak  with  me  on  his  situation.  I 
td  every  argunient  in  my  power  tu  convince 
him  that  Ihe  treaty  ami  armistice  wasatsn 
end  by  the  arrival  of  tbe  fleet. — bnl  an  admiral 
ia  nn  match  in  talking  with  a  cardinal.  I 
iher«rare  gave  him  my  opinion  in  writing,  vis., 
Rear-admiral  Lord  Nelaon,  who  arrived  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples  on  the  24th  of  June  with  the 
British  fleet,  found  a  treaty  entered  Into  with 
the  rehels,  which  he  ie  of  opinion  ought  not  lo 
be  carried  into  execution  without  the  approba- 
tion of  his  Sicilinn  Majesty,  Earl  8L  Viaeent 
— Lord  Keith.^t  "  Under  Ibia  opinioa  tiio 
rebels  came  out  of  the  castlea  which  waa  fsie) 
instantly  occupied  by  tbe  taarinea." — lii.,  392. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  "  rebels,"  as  thej 
are  called,  came  out  of  the  castles  under 
this  opinion,  why  was  not  the  approbation 

intimation  lo  the  Commander  of  Si.  Elmo,  end 
Ihe  order-book  df  Nelaon  : — bolh  writtao 
at  tha  a«mB  time,  to  the  aame  panon, 
and  yel  only  one  of  ihem  entered  ia  the  order- 

*  Troubridge  and  Ball  went  at  lasat  twice  to 
Ihe  Cardinal ;  on  the  2Sth  fiial,  ihen  on  tha  26th. 
This  retuttt  from  a  laller  withonl  date,  but  aup- 
pnaed  by  Ihe  editor  (ili.  3M,)  to  be  oT  the  2Hth  of 
Jone,  addreaard  to  the  Cardinal ;  but  ■*  Nelaen 
■aya  in  it  Ihai  he  ■■  will  land  12Di)  men  "  to  go 
igiinat  caatle  St.  Clmo,  "under  tha  present  ar- 
nisliee  "  (bow  far  it  waa  fair  la  land  forces  under 
in  armiatioe  may  well  be  doubled)  and  in  Ihe  lel> 
Mr  to  Kaiih,  ha  aaya,  that  Troubridge  and  Ball 
with  1300  men  had  already  landi-d  on  the  27lh, 
(thedateoflheleltar,)itiic]aBT  that  the  teller  to 
the  Cardinal  waa  writleu  on  Ihe  2Elh.  It  b'gina 
ihut:  *' I  am  juat  honored  withjiDur  Eminence's 
laller,  and  as  his  Eicellancy,  Sir  W.  Hamiltoo, 
wrote  to  you  this  morning,  that  I  will  on  nu  ooa- 
aideralion  break  tha  anoislica  aniered  into  by  tou, 
I  hope  your  Eminenoe  will  be  aatisfied  that  I  «n 
BuppOTtiBg  your  ideaa.  I  send  onoe  more  Cap- 
tuina  Troabridse  and  Ball,"  Ac.  Can  any  perfidy 
equal  thai  of  the  man  who  broke  tha  truss  Lha 
momeDt  he  arrived,  and  yet  wanted  to  lull  lbs 
Cardinal  into  a  belief  that  be  did  not  mean  to  do 
ioP  And  can  wa  wonder  at  tha  poor  republicatia 
being  entrapped  into  ■  belief  that  the  armialiea 
and  the  capitulation  were  to  ba  obeemtd  f 

t  This  document  haa  no  date,  in  the  Islter  to  . 
Kcilh,  but  a  copy  with  very  slight  altereliona, 
(which,  hownver,  ara  enough  lo  make  one  doubt 
Ihe  anthantieity  of  thu  dttoumeol,  for  if  aver  one 
original  Piiated,  all  Ihe  copiea  would  ba  alike.)  is 

StinW  (iii.  388|  fcom  Ihe  order-book,  and  ia  dated 
unelKlb.  In  ifaat  copy,  moreover,  the  d' eument 
is  thorler'.  it  enda  with  Ihe  words,  "Sicilian  Ma- 
jefty,"  Bsd  ibe  most  important  ones,  "EsrlSL 
Vincent— Lord  Keith,"  are  wholly  omittad. 
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orLnrd  Keith  ulnd,  before  itVmnag  ihose 
who  sarrendored,  into  Ibe  hands  or  their 
flxeeuiionera,  as  if  do  "treaty"  had  been 
entered  into — as  if  Lord  Keith  had  disap- 
proved of  the  one  which,  on  Nelson's  own 
showing,  ought  to  hnre  been  carried  into 
etecaiion  with  that  gallant  and  truly  noble 
man's  epprobation  T  Did  Netnon  ever  ask 
the  approbaiion  which  he  alleged  to  be  ne- 
cessary? Had  he  asked  it,  he  would  have 
certaial>  obtained  it  from  Lord  Keith,  who, 
at  a  later  period,  strongly  conrlemned  the 
conduct  of  Nelson  ;*  and  who,  at  the  very 
time  that  Nelson  degraded  hiniselT  so  much, 
wrote  to  adrise  just  concessions  and  humane 
measures  I  but,  alas!  his  letter  is  a  barre 
monument  of  his  own  goodness  and  nobli 
mindcdness,  and  the  moat  solemn  condem- 
nation of  the  dishonorable  conduct  of  him 
to  whom  it  wu  addressed,  and  by  whom  h 
was  disregarded.  As  to  the  dedaiatii 
which  Nelson  said  that  he  had  "  sent  to  the 
Neapolitan  Jacobins "  in  the  castles,- 
When  was  it  sent!  by  whom  was  it  sentT 
to  whom  was  it  sentt  by  whom,  and 
whom,  was  it  delifered  T  These  are  moat 
imporlaiit  questions ;  for  the  sending  it 
after  posaessioa  had  been  taken  of  the  forls, 
or  before — sending  it  with  or  without  au- 
thority — sending  it  to  the  commanders  of 
the  lurts,  or  to  an  unauthorized  person- 
having  it  delivered  by  and  to  the  right,  i 
to  a  wrong  person,  Bccording  to  the  usages 
of  war^afifact  most  maleiislly  its  legality. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  any 
declaration  at  all  was  ever  sent  to  any  one 
by  any  body.  The  Cardinal  went  on  board 
tM  Poudroyanton  the  26ih  of  June,  i 
proved  by  the  date  of  the  opinion  above 
transcribed ;  which  opinion  Nelsoa,  in  bis 
latter  to  Lord  Keith,  says  be  gave  to  the 
Cardinal  when  on  board. t  RuSb,  wo 
know,  was  stonily  for  observing  the  capitu- 
lation, and  bad  previously  refused  to  send 
any  paper  to  the  republicans.  Theta  un- 
happy victims  of  tieacbery  left  the  castJes 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  that  is,  a  few 
hnurs  slier  receiving  the  declaration  (if 
Nelson's  story  were  true)  that  they  were  to 
"oome  out  and  be  hanged."  la  it  credible, 
that,  being  aware  of  the  fate  that  awaited 
them,  thej  would   have   been  in  atich   a 

■ClariM  and  M'Artbar.ii.  968:  and  Foora'a 
findittuion,  p.  57  and  87. 

I  Harrison,  wtjtiiig  undar  ilie  eyoi  of  Lidy 
IbuBillon,  who  wM  preaent,  and  acted  ■■  inlar- 
pr«tM-  tMlwaen  RuSu  and  Nelfon,  mji  Ihil  Hal- 
loa wrois  hit  opinion  in  tb*  pnHiioa  oIBmSo. — 
Ltf4 14  JftUtm,  vdI  it.  p.  too. 


hurry  t  Would  they  net  have  remonalralad 
against  th»  breach  of  a  scdemn  capitulaiionl 
woald  they  not  have  begged  for  mercy  1 
would  they  not  have  pat  c^  to  the  very  last 
the  evil  moment  I'  We  learn  from  theif 
petitions  and  from  their  historians,  that 
they- came  ont  on  the  faith  and  honor  of 
England,  having  capltalaled  ;  the  English 
officer  who  signed  that  capitulalion,  and 
wito  had  pledged  that  faith  and  that  honor, 
tells  us  that  "  theae  men  did  not  surrender 
without  capitulation."*  Sorely,  theae  are 
the  best  witnesses  that  could  be  broof^t 
forward;  to  shake  their  eridenaj  something 
more  is  required  than  an  utterly  unsupporU 
•d,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  proved,  ntterlj 
unfounded  assertion  of  the  man  who  ia 
guilty  of  having  betrayed  them. 

Some  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were 
put  in  irons  on  board  the  very  ships  that 
were  to  take  tbem  to  Touion,  according  to 
the  capitulation;  others  were  also  pM  in- 
irons  on  board  English  men-of-war,  tha 
English  sailors  and  marines  being  their 
gaolers  and  ke^iers.  By  what  law  or  prin- 
ciple English  ships  could  be  turned  into 
prisons  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  Engliah 
admirals  end  officers  the  keepers  of  thoas 
prisons,  no  one  knows.  According  to  law, 
and  to  all  aekootvledged  principles, — a 
msnrof-war  being  eonsidered  m  pan  of  ib» 
territory  oflhe  nation  to  which  it  belongs,->- 
far  from  being  priaons,  the  English  men-o^ 
war  ought  to  have  been,  and  were  legally, 
an  asylum  where  no  Neapolitan,  for  crimes 
committed  out  of  the  British  dominions 
could  be  kcftt  in  prison,  any  mors  than  if 
he  had  come  to  London.  It  was  not  for  tha 
king  of  England,  for  his  courts,  or  for  his 
officers,  to  punish  offences  against  the  Kinj 
of  Naples.t  The  sufferings  of  the  prisonera 
were  of  the  most  cruel  description  ;  and  not 
content  with  seizing  them  treacherously,' 
treating  them  craelly,  and  keeping  them  in 

'  findUatioM,  p  77. 

t  Tha  editor  of  the  DFipilohei  mjs,  (iii.  498) 
thit  then  priionan  wcra  "  siaiply  detnined  ■■ 

K'Tionrra  unLt  the  kiiw'i  urivil,  vh  n  Lord 
etion'a  int«rf«ranea  wiUi  them  aoltrel)  caaied." 
What  Nation  could  do  worw  than  detaining  thaai 
notdmply  aa  priioDara,bat  is  iroiu — ■  gntuitMu 
pieeo  or  barbarit; — lilt  Xb»f  were  |ivan  up  to 
pDiriahmont,  eicepl  murdering  ihcm  biuiaiilr  at 
nnoa.  ■■  ha  did  Caracciiilo,  one  eanaot  laa.  That 
ibeae  priionan  wera  not  in  tha  ooatody  nf  Englieb 
loldiafB,  after  the  arrival  of  tbe  king ofNapiea  on 
board  tba  Foudrojant,  ia  a  miatike  Tlie  priaon- 
I  ware  delivand  up  to  tha  Neapolrnn  guards 
ty  aboal  the  8th  of  Augual,  ai  Mated  in  a  iettal 
»f  Tronbrldge  of  thia  data.— Ci.Anaa  aod  H'An- 
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irons  for  no  crime  ■gvioit  ibe  lane  of  his 
country,  NelsoD  went  so  fM  as  to  act  as 
oommiBUTy  of  poliae  (o  the  King  of  Naples, 
aud  actnallj  got  aoiDQ  of  the  prisoners 
broBght  on  boartl  the  Foudrojaat 
uoiaed.* 

The  viciima  of  Nelaoa's  treachery  were 
delivered  up  to  what  was  called  a  ginnta^ 
that  ia  tools  of  the  go* ernmeiit — to  be  tried. 
Yet  even  this  giunia  thoiight,  that  all  those 
•gainst  whom  nothing  coutd  be  proved  pre- 
vious to  the  kingdom  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  as  well  astlMse  whohad  ca- 
pitulated, could  not  be  punished.  This  did 
not  satisfy  the  party  anxious  for  execulJODs ; 
K  less  delicate  giunta  was  appointed,  one  of 
whose  first  acts  was  to  fix  the  pay  of  the 
execntioner  by  the  month,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing it  by  the  job,  as  was  previously  the 
OMe  ;  ft  significant  index  of  what  might  he 
expected  from  that  court.  The  proceed- 
ings were  such  as  in  thia  country  are  not 
only  nnknown  hut  incredible  and  inoom- 
IHehenaible.  The  accuser  could  be  wit- 
ness ; — the  BCeuaed  never  aaw  either  the 
«Hie  or  the  other  ; — he  did  not  know  even 
their  names; — he  waa  not  at  liberty  to 
ehoose  his  own  counsel ;— the  judges  pro- 
nounced sentence  in  private  without  giving 
any  reason  for  their  dclermiaation ; — the 
oentence  waa  not  oaly  without  appeal,  but 
might  be  carried  into  ^lecuiion  on  the  yeij 
day  il  waa  paased  ; — 

"  It  would  he  loo  long  and  too  painful  to  de- 
lajl  the  wicked  deeds  ol'  tyranip,  and  the  niis- 
erable  state  of  the  Buflerers.  There  were  mare 
than  300  of  the  most  distinguidhed  persons  in 
tho  kiogdotn  put  to  death;  among  them  Ca- 
rats, RiariD,  Colonna,  Canicciolo,  five  I'igna- 
tellt,  and  at  lemt  twenty  more  of  noble  housEs; 
next  to  them  men  distinguished  for  iearoing 
and  scientific  attainments,  such  as  CirilJo,  Pa- 
sano,  Ckniforlj,  Russo,  Ciaia,  Fiorenlino,  BsSi, 
Falconer),  Logotcia,  de  Fdippis,  Albanese, 
Bagiii,  Neri,  and  man^  more ;  then  men  re~ 
marksble  for  their  station  in  society,  such  as 
Federici,  MasGa,Manthone,  the  Bishops  Sarno, 
Nalale,  Troise,  a  respectable  lady  hke  Pitnen- 
tel,  und  a  most  miserable  one  like  Sanfelioe. 
Bern  and  Riarlo  vrere  beheaded,  though  un- 
der twenty  years  of  age,  and  Genzauo,  imder 
aixleen."t 

These  were  a  few  of  the  murSerH  corn- 
milled  in  consequence  of  Nelson's  treache- 
ry, and  with  his  approbation.    There  is  no 

•  "  Tu«<hy,  [Julj]  Bd.  Bevsral  of  tha  rebel 
part)'  wars  brought  on-bosrd  rw  aisniaatieii." — - 
Ltg-Bonk  iif  tit  FottirnaM,  iii.  600. 

rcoaMi«,v.i.6. 
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doubt  that  a  word  of  hit  would  have  put  an 
end  toall  these  infamies  ;  and  there  is  ■1(11 
lesa  doubt  that  these  whuleaale  executions 
pleased  him,  as  well  as  Ladj  Hamilion  aod 
her  imbecile  husband.  On  hearing  that 
thirteen  poor  wretches  bad  been  hanged  at 
Procida,  he  wrote — 

"  Your  newa  of  the  hanging  of  thirteen  Jaco- 
bins gave  xu  [that  is  himself  and  the  Hnroil- 
tona,  in  whose  house  he  was  living]  great 
pleasare ;  and  the  three  prieals,  I  hope,  retora 
in  the  Aurora  to  dangle  on  the  neat  tree 
adapted  to  their  weight  of  sina."* 

The  unirersal  misery  brought  on  the  peo- 
ple by  the  villains  reinstated  in  power  by 
Nelson's  exertions  are  ineredihle.  We 
shall  give  accounts  of  that  misery  in  Cap- 
tain Troubridge's  words: — 

"August  SOlh. — Today  eleven  of  the  prin- 
cipBlJacobins,  prince?,  dukes,  commoners,  and 
ladiea,  were  executed.  I  sincerely  hope  th^ 
wilt  Boon  finish  on  a  great  scale,  and  then  pasa 
an  Act  uf  Oblivion.    Death  is  a  trifle  to  the 

Eri8one."f—"  August  30lh.— Five  of  the  Jaeo- 
ins  were  hnog  yesterday,  and  190  sent  to 
Gaeta  to  ihin  Ihe  prisons,  which  are  now  get- 
ling  very  full. "J — "All  dread  reform,  1  mean 
the  people  in  office ;  the  vjllanics  are  so  deeply 
rooted  tnat  jl'some  method  is  not  taken  to  dig 
them  out,  this  goverDuient  cannot  hold  to- 

f [ether.  Out  of  twenty  millions  of  ducats  col- 
ected  as  revenue,  only  thirteen  millions  reach 
the  treasury ."j — "The  leliera  from  Palermo 
mention  the  feasting  and  the  immense  sums  of 

money  that  are  spent  there They  must 

finish  soon,  or  every  family  here  [at  Naples] 
will  be  imereeted  in  making  a  drtturbance. 
They  should  make  some  examples,  and  pass 
an  Act  of  Oblivion,  and  let  all  be  lorgoL  At 
present  there  are  upwards  of  40,000  families  ' 
who  have  relalions  confined."  ,  .  .  .  "  The 
innocent  and  guilty  are  all  afraid  of  being  ac- 
cused and  thrown  into  jail ;  and,  probabTy,  of 
having  their  houses  plundered  when  set  at  lib- 
erty alter  a  considerable  time,  with  noittii^  to 
'  '  on.  ConHiBDt  cflorta  ar«  made  to  get  a 
taken  up,  in  order  to  rob  him.  1  nava 
seen  many  instances  whiehinduoe  me  (omah« 

this  represeniaiion The  properly 

of  the  Jacobins  ia  aetlins  for  nothing;  and  hu 
[the  King^]  own  people,  whom  he  employe, 


officisily  tskea  by  Foate  of  tfaa  samB  tranliction 
— "  Thmsen  Jacobioi  wen>  fa«ns«d  nl  Procida 
yasterdaj  aRennKiTi,  sud  the  beantr  of  this  Imb 


t  Clmt*»adM4ramr,ii.3U. 
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an  buying  It  vp,  and  the  vBgaboodf  poeke  I  the 

Nelson,  in  the  mean  time,  enjoyed  him- 
seir  SI  Palermo,  partook  of  the  Teastinj 
along  wilh\iie  Hamiltons,  and  along  wii 
them  shared  the  extravaganirenarda  which 
the  king  showered  on  them  at  ihe  cost  of  t 
nalioD  which  ihej  had  been  chiefly  inBtru< 
menial  in  ruining.  The  hero  of  the  Nile 
was  parading  hia  criminal  inlercouree,  and 
sBcrifieing  to  a  vile  woman  his  glory,  his 
honor,  and  the  interest  of  his  country ' 
Malta  was  besieged,  but  not  by  him;  Mi 
norca  was  protected,  but  not  by  him;  the 
coast  of  Egypt  was  blockaded,  but  not  by 
him ;  the  French  were  expelled  from  the 
Roman  States,  but  not  by  him  ;  whilst  the 
eaptains,  under  his  ordera,  gathered  laurels, 
he  lived  at  Palermo  gambling  all  night.t 
His  secrets,  which  might  involve  the  suc- 
cess of  an  expedition,  or  the  safely  of  a 
fleet,  were  betrayed, t  snd  the  oonlenla  of 
his  letters  divulged."^  He  was  informed 
of  all  this,  and  still  went  on.  The  Govern- 
ment at  home,  awareof  his  strange  infati 
tion,  sent  out  Lord  Keith  to  command  in 
the  Mediterranean — a  atep  that  ihey  v 
■oarcely  have  taken  if  they  had  not  ki 
that  Nelson  was  beside  himself,  Keith,  af- 
ter having  seen  with  his  own  eyes] 
vas  going  on,  directed  Lord  Nelson  to  lake 
the  command  of  the  siege  of  Malta,  and 
gave  Buch  orders  as  might  prevent  him  from 
coming  back  to  Paleniio;  but  Nelson  left 
the  aiege  under  pretence  of  bad  health,  Rnd 
returned  lo  that  capital.  On  the  very  day 
that  Keith  ordered  him  to  remain  in  com- 
mand atMaIta,24th  February,  180U,Trou- 
bridge  entreated  him  most  earnestly  not  lo 
go  to  Sicily,ll  and  soon  after  thai,  a  very 
fl-iendly  and  very  plain  letter  came  lo  him 
from  Admiral  Goodall,  telling  him  with  ax 
much  grace  as  frankness,  that  his  infatuation 
was  known  in  England.**  At  last,  on  learn- 

•  aarlf  and  MAtimr,  a.  906. 
t  Id.  U.  Uo6. 
iU  ii.311. 

%  Id.  a.  xi. 

n  Nelwa  received  tba  ordar  to  pnt  himaall 
nnder  K^ilh  oa  the  6l)>  of  Jannarj,  lUOO  ;  od  ifae 
IGthof  the  Mme  monUi  he  went  to  Leghcun  &um 
Palermo,  wtiera  be  reiuraad  with  Keilb. 

1  Diipatdta,  IT.  196. 

**  The  lener  wu  wriltan  on  the  16ih  of  Ho- 
-vember  1799,  ibe  dij  Lord  Keith  Miled  Id  lake 
tbe  eommand  in  Ihe  Hediiertnean.  The  piii 
hera  stluded  to  i*  ■■  followi  :— ••  Thaj  nv  here 
JOM  are  RinaJdo  in  the  tnni  of  Atmiaa,  aud 
II  require!  itia  firmDCM  of  in  Ubaldo  and  hii 
brother  knighl  to  driw  joa  from  the  anchai 
Te  b«  anre  it  la  a  v  -      '      ' 


[Mat, 

ingthat  he  had  quitted  thastation  off  Malta 
to  gn  to  Palermo,  orders  were  sent  to  Lord 
Keith,  authorizing  Nelson  to  come  home, 
and,  at  the  same  lime.  Lord  Spencer,  in  a 
moat  beautiful  and  friendly  letter  lo  Nelson 
himself,  informed  him*  that  the  Admirahy 
did  not  wish  to  recall  him,  but  Ibat,  if  he 
could  not  keep  afloat,  he  had  much  better 
come  home  at  once,  than  stay  at  Palermo, 
and  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  all  his 
friends.  Aa  Hamilton  had  been  recalled, 
and  was  coming  home,  there  waa  no  diffi- 
culty in  persuvding  Nelaon  to  relnrn  with 
him  lo  England — lor  Lady  Hamilton  was 
of  the  party. 

It  ia  imposaible  for  any  one  to  say,  after 
all  this,  that  Lord  Spencer  approved  of 
Lord  NelaoD's  conduct.  Nelson  waa  treat- 
ed with  all  the  delicacy  and  respect  which 
bis  great  services  at  Aboukir  deserved  ;  bul 
hia  conduct  was  certainly  not  approved  of. 
Had  the  whole  truth  been  known  to  him, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  nobleman  of  Lord 
Spencer's  honor  would  have  taken  aerioua 
tioiiee  of  what  had  happened.  The  learn- 
ed editor  informa  us,  that  by  a  letter  of 
Lord  Spencer,  "  written  soon  after,  and  ev- 
idently with  reference  to  Nelaon's  proceed- 
ings at  Naples,"t  "  all  Nefson'a  proceeci- 
ings  seem  to  have  been  fully  approved  of." 
— (iii.  51)9.}  Whatgrounds  the  editor  had 
for  saying  that  this  letter  was  written  "  ev- 
idently with  reference"  to  the  proceedlags 
~.  Naples,  we  don't  know ;  but  this  we  do 
now,  that  tbe  letter  has  "evidently"  no 
iference  whatever  to  the  dishonorable 
conduct  of  Nelson  at  Naples.  Tbe  paa- 
sage  in  Lord  Spencer's  letter,  on  which  the 
editor  relies,  is  as  fullows : — 

Admiralty,  7th  October,  1799— My  Dear 
Lord,  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  of 
July,  which  did  not  reach  me  till  the  26ih  of 
lust  month,  I  can  gnly  nov  repeat  what  I  be- 
I  have  before  aaid  on  the  subject,  namely, 
thai  the  mtentions  and  motives  by  which  nil 
your  measures  have  been  governed,  have  been 
~  pore  and  good  as  their  aueceas  has  been 
mpleie." 

Of  coarse  the  tenor  of  the  letter  of  Nel- 
son, of  July  23,  received  by  Lord  Spencer 
on  the  26th  of  Sept.,  must  be  ascertained, 
lo  understand  which  were  the  measures  ap* 
proved  of  in-the  answer.  Sir  H.  Nicolas 
lafurms  ua  that "  no  letter  to  Lord  Spencer 

which  I  an  very  lenatble  myaelf;  bat  my  ami- 
im  baa  always  been, caDufiKsufa^iMMBieiTidtM- 
glcrim:—Dup«ttitt,  IV.  3M. 

■  D  trtudtu,  iv.  843. 

t  PfV««  la  to),  iii.  p.  a. 
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or  the  113(1  of  ^ulr,  has  been  found,  nor  is 
there  any  trac«  of  such  a  letter  ib  h'la  let- 
ter-book  :  il  [i.  e.  the  date]  ma;  have  been 
•  miatake  for  the  13th,  on  whicli  Lord  PJel- 
son  wrote  an  importaDt  letter  to  him.  Vide 
p.  406  ante."*  The  letter  at  page  4Ub 
apeaha  of  an  end  put"la,an  infamoua  trea- 
t;  entered  into  wiih  ihe  rebels,  in  direct  dia- 
obedience  in  his  Sicilian  M aj ealy 'a orders," f 
and  informs  Lord  Spencer  that "  the  rebels 
came  out  of  the  caatlea  .  .  .  without 
%aj  botiors;"{  but  it  doea  not  state  that 


*  Dimtrha,  hi.  609. 

1  This  wa«  not  trua.  Tbo  diiobcdicncB  tc 
orders,  even  if  Inie,  did  not  coao«rB  Foots,  wlic 
■i|n«<l,  wUhoul  hatiagan]'  orderiio  tfae  conlinrj 

lh«  publication  of  thia  "  inrsTDOus  "  and  concrral' 
•d  attack  on  hia  charaetsr  thil  Foola  wrois  hit 
a*  Viodicaiion."  This  vcrjtiononibia  and  tnllani 
officer  did  not  expoas  Nclion'i  conduct  till  allBi 
tlwt  putilication  ot  ihia  loiter, 
himaeiriays,  b}' 


a  I 


litjf,  ai  ho 
,  u.fytohi. 
"all  thoie  who  wera  ae- 
f|Diinted  willi  the  trae  alile  of  the  caaa,  and  who 
regarded  the  cbuacler  of  Lord  Nelaon,  or  [he 
roputalion  of  the  eounlrj,  aaw  tha  nacvnitj  at 
burying  the  wliola  trin auction  in  obi i  ' 
as  ihiit  could  be  done,"  p.  10.  Hii  gr 
iMarBDce  ia  mads  the  groand  of  very 
able  sttaefca  on  tbo  pnrl  of  the  Editor  of  the  Dii- 

Ktcliea,  who,  rorgelliiig,  M  uaual,  that  he  himaalf 
,a  pufaliibcd  all  the  neceaaary  documsoti  for 
Foole'i  dtrenre,  Biki  why  Foots  did  not  make  to 
Nelaon  auknble  repreaanlatiuna  between  IbaSllh 
and  S6th  of  June,  wfaan  he  waa  daily  « iinaia  of 
tbo  iofrBCtion  uf  the  capilulation  f  (lii.  517.)  Nsl- 
■on  arrived  iii  ihe  Bay  of  Naplea  on  the  erening 
of  tha  34ib  of  June,  and  he  tben  aiked  from 
PiMlB  a  atutemeDt  ofhiaproceedinga.  That  alate- 
Ment  csnmit  have  been  g  Ten  in  before  the  SSth. 
On  that  and  «d  the  following  day,  Naigou  and 
Ruflb  diicuai-ed  between  tbemaalvea  wbellier  lb« 
eapiluUtinn  ihould  be  obaerved.  So  fai  from  any 
Mia  BUapactlng  it  would  be  broliEn,  ihe  partita 
moat  concerned  aurtendered  in  eiecatioo  of  Ih'. 
eapituUllon,  and,  under  tfaa  preleoce  of  eiscu- 
ting  it,  poaaeraion  waa  taken  of  the  caatlea  on  iba 
eTenlng  of  the  26lh.  On  the  :;7th.  Foole  wrote 
to  Lord  Niilion,  aajing,  »  ha  ihould  have  wailed 
npoD  Loid  Nelaon  iniiead  of  writing,  were  he 
. „»_  „=        ..  .  ._    ^ij 


I  were  going  la  laki 
I  ae  in  ■  aula  of  bralih  fit  to  re- 
n  the  anarnoon  of  that  day,  he 
B  Bay  of  Napier,  (Log-book  uf  ibe 


,l.c.,  »or 
nona  Irate. 
■ailed  fr.in  ,      .  ,     „ 

:i  p  ItMj.heingaaptoutoftbi 
way  by  Lord  Nelaon,  who  Ibiutook  from  bim  the 
opportunity  of  Temonitraling  before  bia  remon- 
atreacei  were  loo  late,  f  oote  waa  not,  ther^ra, 
a  witneae  of  the  infiictiun  of  the  capitulation,  nor 
waa  be  In  a  poaition  to  remonMrate. 

t  Thia  ia  alto  DSlrua.  '•The  Roaaian  Iroopa 
altowed  Ilia  garriion  [of  Caalel  Nuoto]  to  depart 
with  (ha  lionora  of  war,  laying  down  their  aimi 
•allM  aide  of  the  marine  araenal,  where  (bey 
won  ambaikad  in  raaaela  to  be  uken  to  Toulon.'^ 
Tliaaa  ara  the  worda  of  a  Mtilion   to  Halaoa, 


there  waa  a  capitulation  Bigaed  hy  in  Eng- 
lish officer — Captain  Foolc — nor  ia  the 
murder  of  Caraccioln  eren  hinled  at.*  To 
what  would  the  approbation  of  Lord  Spen- 
cer amount,  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
dishonorable  parts  ofthe  transactions  which 
he  spprored  T  The  assumption  that  Lord 
Spencer  answered  to  this  particular  letter 
ofthe  13th,  when  he  said  be  answered  to  one 
of  the  23d  of  Jtity,  bss  no  foundation,  but 
in  Sir  H.  Nicolas's  fancy.  Why  should  it 
not  be  in  answer  to  another  letter  of  the 
13th  of  July,  which  occurs  in  the  same 
volume  (p.  408)?  The  letter  which  I^rd 
Spencer  answered,  was  received  by  him  on 
the  S6tb  of  September ;  and  the  letter  to 
which  the  editor  fancies  he  answered  waa 
written  on  the  I3tb  of  July,  and  sent  by 
Lieutenant  Parkinson,  who  was  in  it  re- 
commended for  promotion.  Now  Parkinaott 
baviiig  arrived  at  Yarmouth  on  the  9th  of 
August  (Vol.  iv.  p.  20),  was  proraoled  be- 
fore the  SOlh  of  the  same  month,t  conae- 
quently  he  muat  have  delivered  his  letter  to 
Lord  Spencer  long  before  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember. Il  is  due  to  the  memory  of  this 
nobleman  to  acquit  him  of  any  approbation 
whatever,  either  ofthe  treachery,  or  ofthe 
murder  of  Caracciolo,  with  which  the 
name  of  Lord  Nelson  stands  charged. 

We  have  postponed  to  enter  into  the  his- 
tory of  thia  murder,  from  the  reluctance 
ihatone  naturally  feels  to  show  that  that  on 
paralleled  crime  not  only  is  proved  by  the 
apologist  himself  indefensible,  hut  appears, 
on  reflection,  and  when  all  its  circum- 
stances are  considered,  much  worse  than 
it  has  been  hitherto  universally  believed. 
The  facts  are  as  follows  :— 

When  the  King  of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily, 
abandoning  hia  Continental  Stales  to  the 
enemy,  Francisco  Caracciolo,  a  cadet  of 

(partly  printed,  iii.  495  of  the  Diipatchei,)  br 
■onie  of  the  unhappy  beingi  whom  he  betrayed, 
and  whom  he  hai  the  efrroDtery  lo  aay  came  out 
of  the  caatlea  ot  metcy  and  without  honora.  The 
Rub-ian  Government  waa  always  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  eajiilulation.  Segiio  Star,  j  49. 
The  editor  of  the  Uiipatehei  will  be  glad  to  fiud 
there  the  evidence  of  thii  fact  which  be  oeemed 
to  wiah,  vol.  iii.  p.  511. 

*  N«  laon  alwaya  carefully  avoided  to  apeak,  in 
hia  Diipatchea,  of  Caracciolo'*  eiecnlion.  He 
once  only  alluded  to  it  in  a  poitciipt  lo  ■  letter  to 
LordEeiih,  in  the  following  few  worda,— ■■  Ca 
racciolo  wai  eiecuted  on  board  Hii  8  Majeaty's 
ihip  Hjnem,  on  the  2gih  of  Juno  ;"  but  ha 
omita  to  aay  that  it  waa  by  hia  orderi,  and  on 
board  bia  own  ihip,  that  thai  baa*  murder  waa 
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one  or  the  matt  illuBtrioua  fnnilies  in  'ez> 
iatenoe,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan 
navy,  followeU  his  king,  aa  we  bare  seen, 
to  that  island.  His  character  stood  very 
high  among  our  own  naval  officers,  to 
whom  he  was  well  known,  having  com- 
manded, for  a  time,  a  Neapolitan  seventy- 
four,  {II  Tancredi,)  one  at  Adroira) 
Motham's  squadron,  with  which  Cariccto- 
]o  took  part  in  the  actions  of  the  12ih, 
13th,  and  14tb  of  March,  1775.  He  was, 
therefore,  a  companion-io-ariDs  of  Nelson.* 
We  have  also  mentioned,  that  he  returned 
to  Naples  with  the  king's  pertniBaion,  and, 
of  course,  no  longer  in  hia  aervice.t  He 
was  then  obliged  to  take  service  under  the 
Oovernment  of  Naplea,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived protection;!  "i*'i  o"  varioua  occa- 
sions, he  commanded  some  boats  which 
fired  at  the  English  and  Sicilian  afaips  at 
war  with  the  Neapolitan  Republic.  Before 
Nelson  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Ca- 
racciolo — if  we  are  to  believe  the  biogra- 
phers of  Nelson} — had  already  ]eii  the  cas- 
tles, and  was  at  Calvirrano  on  the  23d  of 
June,  whence  he  wrote  to  implore  RuSb's 
protection,  through  the  Duke  of  Calvirrano, 

■  Lord  61.  Tinceni  wrote  of  him  to  Acioo  in 
the  fallowini  terms : — >' I  hava  (rent  obJigitiona 
to  ibe  Chevaiisr  Caraccioto  fnr  givJDg  protaalioD 
to  ths  trade  bound  from  Lcghoro  to  Napjaa  and 
Civilo  Vacehia  lately,  (ha  eaeort  haiing  been 
TouDd  too  weak  lo  ancounlar  tha  French  priva- 
toan  in  the  Channel  of  Piombino  without  hii 
aid  ;  and  I  hive  everj;  other  reaion  [o  he  aatiifieil 
with  hit  conduct  during  (he  ihorl  time  )ba  Tnn- 
eredi  fau  baan  under  aij  ordeni ;  and  I  ^reatlv 
IbdwdI  Ihe  QeceHitf  I  am  under  lo  pari  wilb 
him."  3d  April,  171)6,— Bbzrt on' i  Life  ef  SI. 
ViitenU,  i.  169. 

)  Caracciolo  fu  Kilennameiile  concednto  dal 
Be.     Baggio  Stor.  {  37. 

t  Tfoubridga  wrola  lo  Helwn,  on  the  9lh  of 
April,  1799,  that  Caracciolo  bad  .rafuied  service 
(ill.  338,)  and,  on  the  ]8[h,  ihai  he  was  "forced 
lo  aol"  ■>  he  did  (334);  and  Nelson  bimseir 
wrole  on  the  3Slh,  that  he  (Nelaoa)  believed  him 
no  Jacohin  in  hii  heart— 341.  And  allhough 
Troubridge  wrote,  on  the  lit  ofMay,  that  he  waa 
satiiGed  thai  Caracciolo  waa  "u  jBCDbin,"be  wu 
obliged  to  admil,  on  ihe  7lh  of  the  aame  month, 
that  "  Caracciolo  laved  Sorrento  and  Caatell  a 
Mara  from  being  burPL"— 356.  Our  navf  were 
the  nilie*  of  Ihe  cul-ltiroata  that  plundered  and 
■nurdored  ;  Caracciolo,  who  preserved  his  fellow- 
oonn try m en's  lives  and  properly,  was  murdered 
hj  order  of  our  Admiral,  Nelion  !  '.  ! 

{  CUrki  and  M'^rlhur,  ii.  279.  If  this  be 
true,  Caracciolo  cannot  bsv*  left  ths  oasiles  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  ihe  auistance  of  the  be- 
■iMeri,  who,  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Ruffo, 
published  bjp  Foote,  {CiadiMtwn,  p.  184,}  whilst 
Ihe  capitulalion  wai  negoliitiiig,  bad  placed  offi- 
cers round  theoaatlea  to  receive  those  who  chuse 
lo  withdraw,  « to  aMwa  tbem  thai  Ihsv  ikall  be 
ll»|IVM." 


[Hat. 

from  being  murdered  by  (he  "  ChriMttn 
army,"  ana  admitting  "that  he  was  bound 
to  accotint  for  hia  act'tona  to  (hose  wbo 
should  be  legally  authorized  by  hia  Sicilian 
Majesty.""  Then  they  aay,  "  he  escaped 
to  the  mountains — en  action  which  by  do 
means  displayed  the  confidence  of  an  boif 
est  mind  ;"  as  if  a  man,  howerer  innocent, 
could  trust  the  assassins  who  shot  thoM 
whom  they  thought  guilty,  and  who  pr^ 
sented  the  heads  of  those  whom  they  mur- 
dered to  our  naval  officers,  who  received 
moat  graciously  such  revolting  presents. 
"A  price  waa  immediately  set  on  bis  head" 
— that  is,  a  reward  offered  to  any  one  who 
should  assassinate  him — "  and,  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1799,  before  the  arrival  of  tha 
king  firom  Palertno,  this  nobleman  was 
brought,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  alongside  Nel> 
son's  flag-ship,  the  Foudroyant."  Tfaefirat 
question  is :  How  did  it  happen  that  Ca- 
racciolo was  brought.from  shore,  where  the 
king's  authority  waa  re-establiahed,  lo  an 
English  man-of-war?  If  a  price  had  been 
set  on  his  head,  his  being  taken  to  the  ship 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  there 
that  the  .reward  was  expected  to  be  paid; 
but  we  believe  (hat  the  "  price  set  on  hit 
head  "  is  one  of  the  usual  groundless  alate- 
ments  of  th€  biographera,  Garacciulo  waa 
betrayed  by  a  ser  rant.  Colletta  states,  that 
Nelson  asked  Caracciolo  from  Ruffo,  and 
that  it  was  supposed  he  did  so  to  save  him.t 
This  seems  the  most  probable  version.  If 
Nelson  did  not  ofier  money  to  get  Carac- 
ciolo into  his  hands,  he  must  have  had  r»- 
course  to  some  other  means  for  the  purpose. 
The  people  who  took  Caracciolo  were  not 
under  the  orders  of  Nelson,  but  of  RuSb, 
whose  priaoner  Caracciolo  was.  It  was 
natural  to  think  that  Nelson  intended  lo 
ssve  him,  because  no  one  would  then  su^ 
pect  an  Englishman,  still  less  an  admiral, 
of  unworthy  motives ;  and  because  that 
very  day,  June  29th,  Nelson  gave  notioe 
lo  all  those  who  had  served  the  Republic, 
that  if,  within  twenty-four  hours  for  those 
in  the  city  of  Naples,  and  forty-eight  hours 

*  The  original  lettor,  or  even  a  traoalation, 
baa  never  bMit  publiahed ;  and  Ibis  latanat;  by 
snob  biographers,  is  little  10  be  retied  on,  Uup- 
pose  Caracciolo  Mid  that "  ha  wai  resdv  lo  ao- 
count,"  instead  of  ujing  (hat  bs  was  "bound." 
Tbal  he  was  "  bound,"  ha  need  not  have  aaid ; 
but  to  a>;"he  wai  ready,"  waa  aa)ingsamediiii| 
both  new  and  importanl  to  himsalf.    But  wbo 

!i  ibeDukeof  Colfirraael  ,Wh«s i« the pkaa 
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tar  ihose  vithm  fi*e  miles  of  it,  ihpy  did 
not  trust  to  the  clemency  af  hn  Sicilian 
Mnjesty,  he  would  treat  ihem  as  rebels. 
What  passed  oh  that  falnl  day  ieotily  learn- 
ed rrom  CaTaecinlo's  eiieniie*  ;  and  even 
their  accnujil  Ima  been  most  induKiri(m(>l_v 
mutilBted  by  the  apolngists  of  Nelwn. 
This  renderB  it  difficult  to  know  how  Nel- 
son posueased  himoelT  of  Cardccinlo's  per- 
Kfo.  It  may  have  been  in  eiinseqoence  of 
a  request  of  Caracctolo  himaelf,  trusting  to 
the  honor  uf  an  Englishman,  iiid  a  com- 
panion* in- arms.  Thia  niQch  in  certain : 
that,  had  not  Nelson  wished  il,  he  had  do 
occasion  whatever  to  receive  Caraccioto  on 
board  the  Foudrojant. 

Be  thnt,  however,  aa  it  mny,  Caracciolo 
by  nine  o'clock  A.M.  of  the  2gih  of  June, 
was  taken  on  board  the  Foudroyaiit,  by  a 
'flioh  uf  assassins,  his  hands  tied  behind  his 
bkck,  and  with  difficulty  preserved  from  the 
indignities  of  our  allies,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  who  immediately  ordered  him  In  be 
aiibound,  and  oflered  him  rerreshinetils, 
which  were  refused.  Nelson  at  ouce,  ii  ia 
B&id,  issued  ihe  following  warrant,  address- 
ed to  Count  de  Thiirn,  commodore  and 
commander  of  hia  Sicilian  Mnjesly's  frigate. 
La  MiuervH: — 

"  Whereas  FranciKO  Cnmcciolo,  a  com- 
modore in  the  service  of  his  Siciliun  iVfnjcsiy, 
has  been  luhen  hdJ  stands  accusrd  of  rebeJlion 
tttftiiiist  Ilia  lawful  Eovereif^n,  and  for  firing  lU 
his  colors  h.iisied  on  board  his  Miijesiy'* 
frigiLle,  La  Minerva,  under  your  coiiimanil, 
You  arc,  therefor*!,  hereby  requiri-d  and  <l  irect- 
ed  to  assemble  6ve  uf  the  eeoior  officers  under 
your  eoramand,  yourself  presiding,  and  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  wlieiher  the  crime  with  which 
the  said  Fronciaco  Camcciolo  sianda  uhartied, 
can  be  pruved  against  him,  and  if  the  charge 
is  proved,  you  are  to  report  to  me  what  pun- 
ishment be  ought  to  suder." 

No  time  seems  to  have  been  lost  by  Nd- 
■on;  for  by  ten  o'clock,  what  is  called  the 
trial,  was  begun  on  board  the  Foudroyi 
Within  one  hour,  from  nine  to  ten  o'clock, 
the  warrant  was  issued — communicated  to 
De  Thuru — five  officers  collected,  and  the 
vurk  begun.  The  warrant  stales  what 
Dotorinusly  false,  viz.,  that  Carncciolo 
"  a  commodore  in  the  service  of  his  E 
lian  Majesty,"  f.r  he  had  lesigiied  and  had 
returned  lo  Naples  with  the  king's  per- 
mission long  before;  and,  if  no  longer  ii 
the  service,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  nm 
only  Nelsou,  who  usu  no  authumitt 
BTKH,  but  any  one  else  conld  order  him  to 
be  tried  by  nre  or  six  mvat  offieen.    He 
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was  ftecused,  NeTsnn  sitya,  of  rebdlin 
for  firing  at  the   Sicilinu  cnloni  flyir 
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the  inquiry  was  lo  he,  whether  the 
could  be  proved — and  uliich  crime  it  wnii, 
no  one  know?.  Who  was  the  accuser  no 
one  knoHS.  Nelson  says,  "  Caracciolo 
Elnnds  accused,"  without  saying  to  whtmi) 
and  by  whom.  Only  il  is  remarkable,  that 
on  Caracctolo  arriving  on  board  ihe  Poib- 
droyant,  the  accuser  is  as  ready  as  the  per- 
■      ■■  "  De  Thurn  cora- 
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witness — and  he,  the  Pre 
called  a  court,  was  thus  judge,  accuser,  and 
witneaf.  The  five  officers  whom  he  was  to 
choose,  could  not  be  of  a  high  rank,  as 
there  was  no  Neapolitan  fleet  in  existence: 
but  -who  ihey  were  and  what  they  were,  no 
one  hiis  ever  kn<iwo^ — possibly  men  against 
whom  Caracciolo  had  Rred,  and  therefnre' 
as  impartial  as  tbeir  President:  they  blso 
were  at  hand. 

What  is  called  the  warrant,  directs  De 
Thurn  and  hia  assocititea  to  prnceeit  not  lo 
try,  but  to proeted  to  inquine  whether  the 
crime  can  be  proved  ag»inst  Caracciido, 
and  if  Ihe  charge  is  proved,  to  report  lo 
Nelson  what  punishmeni  he  ought  to  suffer. 
The  court,  therefore,  that  Nelson  conbtito- 
led,  was  a  court  of  inquiry,  not  a  court- 
martial — a  court  which  was  to  report,  ihat 
il  to  say,  to  give  an  opinion  aa  to  the  pun- 
ishment, but  not  award  it.  Hence  it  is, 
that  its  members  are  said  to  have  assembled 
on  board  the  Foudroyant — an  English  mnn- 
of-war,  that  \9,  part  of  England — in  which 
no  foreign  tribunal  can  be  legally  constitu- 
ted and  acknnwiedged  in  its  judicisl  cupiH 
city,  but  where,  by  an  *abuse  of  power,  no 
doubt,  an  inquiry  might  be  held  purposely 
to  save  a  man's  life.  The  biographers  of 
Nelson,  without  quoting  any  authority,  tell 
us  that 

"  iloriiig  the  trial,  which  lasted  from  ten 
o'clock  to  twelve  o'clock,  the  wardroom  ofihe 

every  one 

ol  whai  pHBsed.  lias  therefore  been  preserved.* 
Every  ihini;  a|tpeared  to  be  fairljaitd  boDor- 
ably  conducted." 

They  do  not  tell  us  who  accused  Carae- 
ciolo^by  whom  he  wai  advised — what  wil- 

■  Tbs  iDgie  DTtbMS  twin  biofTaphera  is  riqsi. 
■tie,  Tha  wardroom  was  op«n,  Iberetnre  ws 
have  soms  arcouot  of  what  pann-d  Ihsraia. 
Bsttsr  auta  who  w«Dt  id,  aad  waat  thaj  sey. 
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neues  and  proofs  were  brought  agiiost  bim 
— whit  wiioeeses  and  evidence  were  heard 
in  his  defenee.  The;  o»l;  tell  us,  that  a 
man  of  a  great  lamily — of  unspotted  cha- 
racter, in  hie  seventieth  year,  was  suddenly 
takeii  among  foreigners,  and  withia  three 
hours — without  uial — without  sentence, 
doomed  to  die. 

For  it  b  a  mockery  and  a  falsehood  to 
Bay,  that  Caraccioio  was  tried  b;  court- 
martial.  Tbe  warrant  of  Nelson — who  had 
DO  power  to  issue,  and  probably  did  not 
then  issue  ao;  warrant  at  ail — was  for  hold- 
ing a  court  of  inquiry ; — thai  he  issued 
even  such  a  warrant,  is  extremely  doubtful ; 
only  a  copy  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  "  the 
Nelson  papers,"  but  not  in  the  order-book ; 
if  the  warrmit  had  tuin  acluaily  iisiud,  it 
wu  too  important  not  to  be  entered.  The 
narrative  of  a  trial,  by  Clarke  and  M' Arthur, 
IB  a  poetical  invention  of  those  unacrupu- 
.Ions  historians  who,  in  the  face  of  the  war- 
rant which  they  first  printed,  had  the  cour- 
age to  assert  that  Nelson  had  asaembled 
"  a  court-martial."  Colletta  who,  though 
be  had  bad  the  best  sources  of  iaformatioR, 
and  had  known  and  conversed  on  these 
events  with  Sir  T.  Hardy,  had  never  seen 
tbe  warrant — speaks  of  a  court-martial 
being  assembled,  in  which  the  warrant 
proves  bim  (a  be  mistaken,  bift  relates  that, 

"baving  heard  the  accoaation  and  the  defence, 
tiie  court  thought  it  would  be  right  to  see  the 
documents  and  hear  the  wittiefscs  for  the  de- 
Auice.  but  Nelson  wrote,  'there  needed  not 
any  further  delay.'  And  then  that  senate  of 
slaveB  condemned  Caracciola  to  imprisoiLnient 
for  Ijfe ;  but  Nelson  having  learned  the  sen- 
tence from  De  Thum,  answered — Umth — and 
death  was  lubetituted  for  impriaonment."— v. 
1,8. 

What  "this  senate  of  slaves"  ought  to 
have  done  is  easily  said ;  but  were  they 
free  to  give  safely  what  opinion  they  liked, 
unprotected,  on  board  a  foreign  man-oP 
war,  commanded  by  a  foreign  admiral,  who 
bad  broken  a  capitulation,  and  turned  the 
ships  of  his  nation  into  prisuns  and  bureaux 
of  inquisition?  Their  commiaslons,  their 
liberty,  tfaeir  lives,  were  aa  much  in  Nel- 
■oo'a  bands  sa  tbe  life  of  Caracciolo.  Our 
opinion  is  that  the  oflen-mentioiied  warrant 
ia  an  afler-thought — a  document  prepared 
to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  the 
nmrder  after  its  perpetration — that  auch 
Neapolitan  officers  as,  besides  De  Thurn, 
(and  he  was  a  German,  and  not  a  Genoese, 
as  has  been  said  in  this  country,)  were 
called  on  board  the  Foudrojant  to  give  an 
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opinim,  never  passed  a  sentence,  but  were 
overruled  by  Nelson,  if  they  attempted  to 
■ave  the  life  of  their  illustrious  countryman, 
by  suggesting  imprisonment,  in  the  hope  of 
better  days.  The  real  judges,  accui^ra, 
and  witnesses,  were  Lady  Hamilton,  Lord 
Nelson  and  De  Tburn,  that  is,  three  tnr- 
eigners,  on  board  a  foreign  ship;  and  sup- 
ported by  foreign  arms. 

Immediately  slier  what  is  called  the  trial 
was  over,  that  is  at  about  twelve  o'clock. 
Nelson  iesDed  another  warrant,  which  is  in 
the  "  Order-Book"  in  the  following  words : 

"  To  Coramodore  Count  Thum, Command- 
er of  hiB  Sicilian  Ma}est>  's  fngHie  La  Miner- 
va.— Wherraa  a  bourJ  of  Naval  Officers  orhia 
Sicilian  Majesty,  baa  been  assembled  to  trjr 
Francisco  Cnrarciolo  for  rebellion  againai  his 
!awt\il  sovereign,  and  lor  firing  at  hie  ijicilian 
Majesty's  frigute  La  Minerva  ;  and  Whereaa' 
the  said  boanl  of  naval  ofiicerB  have  found  the 


he  carried  into  execution  upon  the  said  Fran- 
cisco Caracciolo  eccoritingly,  by  hanging  him 
at  the  foreyard-arni  of  hia  SicuBii  Mujesty's 
frigate  La  Minerva,  under  your  commaod,  at 
five  o'clock  this  evening,  and  lo  cause  him  to 
hang  there  till  sunsei,  when  yau  will  have  hia 
body  cut  down,  and  thrown  into  tbe  sea." 

It  is  observable  how  contradictory  Nelson 
would  be  if  the  first  warrant  was  authentic, 
lie  saya,  in  the  second  warrant,  that  a 
board  of  officers  has  been  assembled,  but 
he  does  not  say  by  whom  ;  then  he  adds 
that  ihey  were  assembled  "  to  try  Caracci- 
olo," and  that  they  "sentenced"  him, 
whilst  in  the  first  warrant  they  are  assem- 
bled merely  to  inquire  and  report.  At  the 
same  time  he  avoids  slating  who  these  offi- 
cers were,  bow  many  ihey  were,  and  where 
they  had  met.  Then  they  are  a  "  board  of 
naval  officers,"  not  a  court-martial,  and  they 
find  the  charge  of  rebellion  proved,  but 
ihey  say  ooihing  of  Caracoiolo  firing  at  the 
Minerva.  However,  Nelson  says  they  sen- 
tenced him  lo  death.  Where  ib  thb  skn- 
TENCE  ?  Has  any  one  ever  seen  it  or  heard 
where  it  was  to  be  seen?  Never.  If  a 
"board  "or  "court"  of  any  aort  really 
agreed  to  any  report  or  sentence  whRtev«r, 
where  is  it  T  Can  it  be  beiieved  that  Nel* 
son,  who  kept  the  r^nrt  of  the  eaecvtion  of 
Caracciolo — which  the  editor  has  carefully 
primed,  (iii.  399)^woidd  not  bare  kepi 
either  the  report  which  he  bad  directed 
should  be  made  to  binueU,  or  the  tmianM 
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which  he  says  wu  passed,  ir  either  had 
ever  eitsled  ? 

The  rest  of  this  authentic  seoond  war- 
lant  beirajB  such  a  disregard  of  all  decencj, 
that  it  is  hardly  credible.  Whj^ — supposing 
even  the  whole  procedure  legal  and  fair, 
aod  NelsoD  the  proper  authority  Tur  seeing 
the  judgment  executed, — why  the  unprtce- 
denled  haste  in  haring  Caracciolo  put  to 
^eath,  five  hours  after  a  trial  which  listed 
two,  and  Tor  which  he  had  only  a  few  min- 
Sles  to  prepare?  Why  take  from  the  Kiog 
of  Naples  Ine  power  of  pardoning,  by  mur- 
dering the  man  at  once  T  The  King  was  at 
Palermo — in  twenty-four  hours  aa  answer 
would  have  reached  Nelson — why  not  wait, 
and  aiibtnit  to  him  the  sentence  if  it  exist- 
ed? And  why  the  brutality  of  ordering  a 
man  of  Caracciolo's  birth  and  rank  to  be 
hanged,  and  his  body  denied  the  tnelan- 
choiy  privilege  of  a  Christian  burial?* 
Contract  Ihe  noble  conduct  of  the  unhappy 
Tictim  with  that  of  bis  impatient  murder- 
er— 

"I  am  an  old  man,"  «aid  Caracoiola  to 
Lieuteniint  Parkinson,  "  I  leava  no  fnmily  lo 
lament  my  dealh,  I  therefore  cannot  be  aup- 
poied  Id  be  very  anxioue  about  prolonging  my 
life ;  but  the  disgrace  of  being  h'anged  is 
dreadful  to  me." 

He  aalced  Parkinsou  lo  iutercedo  with 
Nelson  that  he  might  be  shot  I!  and  the 
istfAfalord  refused,  because,  forsooth,  "Ca- 
racciolo had  been  fairly  tried  by  the  officers 
of  his  own  country. "t  Can  hypocrisy  and 
Huelty  go  further  ?  Alan  I  Caracciolo  was 
not  "  tried"  by  order  uf  his  country,  nor  in 
bis  country,  any  more  than  by  officers  of 
bU  country.  Lady  Hamilton,  who  was  tjn 
board,  and  who  utidoubtedly  witnessed  the 

'This  brutality  U  ofGciilly  ind  suthciitically 

SroTed  10  be  Niilion'aown.  Tliurn'i  ropon  to 
lelaoD  of  Caracciolo '■  Murdar  is  in  the  ruilowing 
WOnIs — "  Admiral  NelaOD  is  inrornied  that  llie 
•anlsncs  an  Frsoclaco  Caracciolo  has  been  carried, 
into  rxecurion  in  the  mnniiHr  whtoli  tia  bni  dl- 
recled."— (lii.  399.)  So  tjiat  the  unlttict  did  not 
prcmribi!  lbs  hind  of  death  -,  thia  at  all  evenla  ii 
BattfFnedly  Nelaon's  own  doing. 

I  The  Editor  of  tlw  Diipalebai  ■aya(p.501) 
that  Caricciolu  appnalsd  In  Netauo  "  fic  pardon  ;" 
he  ought  10  havd  known  tJial  there  is  no  aulliuri- 
'     *        - '  Nor  \»  it  true  he  pleaded 
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then  the  fiTor  of  beini  ihol. 
There  i«  not  on*  let»:r  of  Nelaon,  or  one  aulhen' 
fia  word  of  his  granting  or  imploring  pardon  for 
■B]i«ne — not  one  word  of  merej — not  one  word 
•f  pi^r  for  thoae  whosk  he  betrijfJ,  tai  w^om 
ba  lawsted  to  murdar. 


execution  of  Caracciolo,  eou Id  not  In  tbund 
when  Parkinson  tried  to  interest  her  in 
ohtainius  this  last  favor  froni  Nelson. 

The  Admtrsl  and  Lady  Haniiltun  faa4 
the  base  saiisfsctioD  of  seeing  the  order 
fully  exfcuted.*  Persons  have  been  at  a 
account  lor  so  much  atrocity  and 
haired.  Some  have  pretended  that  it  waa 
owing  to  envy  aud  ill-will  on  Nelsim'a  part 
towards  Caracciolo;  the  most  charitable 
have  Bttribuied  it  to  a  kind  of  spell  of  Lad| 
Hamilton  on  Nelson,  who  was  blinded  by 
hiq  passion  for  her ;  and  this  seems  iba 
most  probable  cause  of  his  conduct.  As  to 
her  it  has  been  supposed  thai  ahe  wbb 
moved  by  her  ambition  to  satisfy  the  r^ 
'engeful  disposition  of  her  friend  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  added  to  her  detestation 
of  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  who  refused  to 
receive  her  in  their  housea  on  account  of 
her  profligate  life.f    But  the  apologist  will 

Some  diyiifUr  Caraeoiola'i  body  had  been 
thrown  into  the  te*  (.July  IStb  or  l6ih,)  ■■  the 
Foudrojant,  wilb  the  King  of  Naples  [)iea  on 
board,  stood  out  at  sen,  ibe  body  of  (^sraccioto 
was  geen  eracl,  out  of  Itia  water  to  Iha  wsiit, 
making  it*  way  towards  tba  ahip,  Tbi:  King, 
lemGed  at  tho    horrible    and   rrprosching  aigbt. 

The  chaplain  aoswertd  bim  as  becsmi  a  minlilar 
of  religion  :  "  I  >hua4d  aay  that  Us  comea  to  im- 

Etvre  a  Chrialian  burial,"  "Let  him  have  it, 
tl  him  have  it,"  was  tbe  kings  auiwat ;  and  ha 
retired  to  hia  room  thoughtful  and  lerriGed, 
(CulleitB,  r.  1.  6.)— But  ifie  English  admiral,  lli« 
kiigliab  miuiglsr.  Bud  tho  lady,  aoon  tasde  tb« 
kinc  forget  tlie  mjld  answer  (^  the  poor  prieat, 
well  cakulaled  lo  inapire  humsoe  senlimenls. 
Th<j  body  floated  in  that  siiraerdinary  msnoer, 
owing  to  ihrve  double-headed  shot,  neighing  250 
Iba.,  which  were  lied  ID  its  Terl  wh.  n  it  wss 
thrown  into  tbe  sen.  The  w.  igbl  fbrofd  Ilia 
body  into  an  upright  position,  though  it  was  nut 
enough  to  prevent  ita  rising  to  tbe  sBrfsce,  Si  U 
was  intended  to  du. 

t  The  Editor  oT  tlie  Dispatches,  aHar  baring 
taken  ao  much  Imuble  in  making  the  spology  ol 
bii  hero,  very  gallinily  eniera  tbe  lists  in  defeooa 
jt  the  heroines.  As  to  tbe  Quean,  it  may  (m 
worth  ubierTiog,  ibai  on  the  faUl  Stilh  of  Saom, 
Nelson  sent  to  Fiilermo  Iha  Purtugueae  sla(» 
Balloon  witb  diapatoheo,  lo  be  delivered  wilb  all 
expedition  *■  to  faer  Sicilian  Majcaly  is  fsiiboi," 
Willi  directioua  to  wait  (or  so  answer,  and  by  DO 
mef  ni  to  cbeae  any  thing  either  in  giuog  or  iw- 
lurning— (111.397.)  Tbia  shows  the  irapoitanee 
of  the  dispitchea  thua  seat.  And  yet,  not  s  Irscs 
of  them,  or  of  any  snawer.  He  will  not  admit 
that  Nelson's  Judgment,  preTlous  Iv  tbe  arrival 
of  Ibe  king,  waa  pervertad  by  Lady  HsmilKin— 
(iii.  d9d)— and  wby  he  should  ssy  ao,  except  her 
cause  NelaOQ  bimaeirdeclaiea.that  w|ien  he  dis- 
obeyed Lord  Seiih'a  orden,  sRer  the  king  ws« 
un  bosrd,  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord— (iii.  4U9.) 
□0  one  can  lell.  He  is  pariiculsrly  angry  at 
Cspt.  BtsDton  for  bavin|  slated  that  ha  *■  bsard 
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not  hear  of  these  excHses,  and  stnnds  bnld- 
]j  forwaril  in  delence  or  all  that  wns  d<itie 
In  what  cnpaciiy  Netsoti  acted  "  hiu  run 
been  ascerlajned,"  he  aap;  yet  he  iissurne> 
that  he  probably  acted  aa  Oomrnaiider-in- 
chiefor  ibe  Sicilian  sqiindron,  ns  if  proba- 
bilities— for  which  there  is  i 
were  enough  to  prove  that  a  tr 
er  to  order  another  to  be  put 
«e«s  no  objection  either  to  the 
of  the  court,  or  to  the 
been  one — taking  place  on  board  the  Fnu- 
droyant,  where  Caracciolo  was  cotiveyed 
from  his  own  country,  and  rrom  under  the 
RUthnrities  of  hia  Sovereign.  He  a 
also  that  Caracciolo  fired  upon  the 
n,  though  tlie  warrant  for  hia 
the  only  authentic  document  in 
aigned  by  Nelson  respecting  this  murder, 
saya  expreasly  that  he  was  arcvsed  of  it,  but 
Aoea  not  aay  that  this  aas  yroved  agaiiiat 
bim.  Sir  H.  Nicolas  is  a  barrieter ;  will 
be  Blake  his  professional  reputation  on  the 
legality  of  such  proceedings?  But  Nelson 
may  have  had  good  intentions.  Why,  did 
be  uot  know  right  from  wrong?  Hud  lie 
a«  the  feeling  that  capitulations  w«re  not 
to  he  broken  any  more  than  men  hnngea 
without  trial,  and  without  legal  authority  T 
But  Nelson  had  a  great  horror  of  republiiv- 
ana  and  rebels;  and  no  had  Robesplerrt;  v( 
royalists  and  aristocrats,  and  what  of  thiii? 
It  is  not  by  treachery  and  asMHSsinniioiis 
that  the  cause  of  the  throne  and  of  rational 
liberty  is  supported.  Knglislimcn  have 
warmly  applnuded,  and  splendidly  rewarded 
(he  important  services  of  Nelson  againsi 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  but  the  gene- 
rous love  of  ju.stice,  the.  fuirneiss,  the  luanli- 
ness,  for  which  they  are  djslingnished  above 
all  nations,  will  make  them  see  through  the 
unfair  statements  and  ilie  flimsy  arguments 
by  wbiuh  it  is  vainly  Biieiupieil  to  defend 
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— liii.GSO}'!' 
ilTor-'aladt' 
Hamilton,  and 
Murine  the  Init  tew  nueka  of  hvr  life,  thai  L>id; 
HaaiiltDii  never  icreBined  or  fell  reoiorte.  Wa  artt 
aorry  (prittB'id  Tut"!  lailj"  inn,  who— auppaiiiiig 
It  WK  DOt  her  duly  lo  aiund  l-ady  Hatml  un,  o. 
which  ease  slie  ii  not  an  impartial  wilnMs— five* 
Ihii  evidenee.  A  great  admirer  and  peraiilial  fViend 
«f  NoliHiTi,  who  *•»  near  Lady  Hamillun  when 
•he  died,  aaya  thai  *'  har  lui  houra  werepaiMid  in 
wild  ravings,  in  which  the  nama  of  Curaccioh' 
wu  rreq'iBndr  diiiinjDwhad.''— IV  V  JVU**", 
*J  IbaUld  Saitsr.f.  48S. 
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the  deplorable  and  infamous  conduct  of 
.h.it  admiral;  the  more  they  are  made  ao- 
luaiiiied  with  the  cirouinstimces  of  the 
ly^se,  the  mure  will  they  feel  disgusted  with 
his  behaviotir,  and  disavow  any  attempt  Lo 
justify  or  palliate  crimes  which  ought  to 
h:ive  been  buried  in  oblivion,  out  n/  charity 
to  the  memory  of  the  guilty  ptrty,  who 
owes  it  only  to  the  indiscretion  of  hia 
irienda  that  they  cannot  now  ever  be  for- 
gotten or  forgiren. 


HOMMAIRR'8  TRATF.LS  IN  THE  STEPPES 
OF  THE  CASPIAN,  fce. 

Les  Stepjies  tie  la  Mrr  Cnspunne,  Le  Cau- 
ease.  La  Crimet,  it  la  Rus.-i'e  Meridian- 
ale.  Vogfige  Pitlorrsqur,  Hislariquf, 
el  Sticntifique.  (Travels  in  ihe  Sreiipea 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Southern  Ruwia, 
&c.)  B^  Xaoier  Mommuire  dt  Hell. 
Paris,  184a— 6. 

Until  very  recently,  the  most  erruneaiM 
notions  generally  prevailed  in  this  coMQtrj 
iin  almost  evpry  particular  concerning  the  ' 
iiiiernul  condition  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Its  remoieiieH),  its  vast  territorial  extent, 
the  prodigious  numerical  strength  of  its 
armieH,  and  the  gorgeous  profu.'inii  with 
which  its  travelled  princes  and  nobles 
strewed  alt  the  Toads  of  Buro])e  wiib  ihetr 
gold,  «nggeHting  fabulous  visions  (if  the 
wealth  ihutfed  ihat  aaloundiiigprodignlily  ; 
— all  thia  dazzled  the  imagination  of  our 
counirynieD  ;  and,  as  they  had  no  very  ur- 
gent motives  Ibr  scrutinising  thf  Irnih  of 
Huch  appenrancea,  they  were  cmteni  to  be- 
lieve implicitly  in  their  reality  If  ihef 
looked  to  thm  political  relations  of  Russia 
with  other  coniiiiental  states,  they  found  in 
iheiu  apparently  all  thai  was  wanting  to 
conRrm  their  first  impressions.  How  waa 
It  possible  to  doutit  tlte  intrinsic  greatneea 
'>f  that  p<iwer,  by  which  ihe  imperial  eagle 
of  france  had  been  struck  down  wlien 
soaring  at  its  pride  nfplacff;  a  power 
•vh<«r  haughty  leaders  hip  was  acknowledg- 
ed, sometimes  willingly,  sometimes  with  re- 
but acknowledged  always  by  Aus- 
aiid  Prussia,  and  before  which  the  lea- 
sutea  of  Europe  ortitered  like  whippcil 
nitilij    K  power  that  bad  reduced   tlw 
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once  terrible  Ottomiin  Porle  to  virtual  vas-lthe  rupture  of  (he  Boephnrua.  The  nature 
saU^e,  niid  thai  nspireH  tn  wretit  the  empire  of  hia  link  soon  oblif^erl  him  to  embrace  a 
of  India  from  the  graup  of  Great  Britnin?  :  larger  field  than  he  had  at  first  cnnteinpla- 
No;  (he  mtijht  of  Rua.iia,  saving  only  her  ted,  and  to  derote  nearly  fiva  years  to  h'm 
martiime  ileUciencieR.  was  admiiied  with- l  researches  in  all  directiiins,  from  the  Dan- 
out  questinn  ;  and  therein  lay  f<ir  her  a  ube  In  the  Caspian,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
source  of  real  powtr  of  which  she  knew  ;  norlhern  verge  of  the  Caucasus.  Twice 
bow  to  make  ibe  amplest  profit.  Possunt  '■  in  the  ciurse  a(  his  long  aojoiirn,  his  pro- 
quinponse  vidi-ntur  is  »n  ai'iffe  never  belter  I  feioional  services  were  employed  on  impor- 
uuderaiood  th'nn  by  the  Russian  govern-  lant  matters  by  the  Russian  government, 
meni;  and  marvellous,  indeed,  has  been  }  which  conferred  on  him  the  temporary  rank 
its  elaborate  and  succesnTuI  cnltivaiinn  of  j  of  colonel,  rendered  him  on  all  occasions 
all   (he  arts  of  imposture.     Nor  does  the  very  useful  aid  towards  promolins  his  o 


■yeiem  end  with  the  diplomacy  of  ihe 
pire.  Barren  of  invention,  the  Mustcovites 
are  quick  imitators;  and  the  mendacinus 
^irit  that  characterizes  their  ^vernment, 
pervades  likewise  every  phase  and  product 
of  their  fpurious  civilization.  To  seem 
the  thing  it  is  not,  is  the  grnnd  problem  of 
"       '  personal, social,, and  po 


Russian 
lilical. 
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re  made  by  the  Russian 
ibrous  efR^rts  to  put  down 
n  of  1832,  and  their 
biy  inglorious  contest 
were  not  ensily  to  be 
lonceived  opinions. — 
the 


the  izar'a  resources  was  shaken;  but  it 
was  not  until  slier  the  publicaiion  of  the 
works  of  De  Cnsnne,  Lacroix,  and  ihe  au- 
thor of  the  •  RevelMiouB  of  HuBsin,'  that 
the  delusion  stood  fully  exposed.  Most  of 
our  Triiiculns  of  Western  Europe  have  by 
this  time  begun  to  understand  what  a  very 
shallow  monster  it  is  they  took  for  a  demi- 
god ;  but  if  there  be  any  whose  easy  ((ond 
natsre,  or  whose  snttqunled  Tory  prejudi- 
ces and  sympathy  with  despotism,  still 
dinfi  to  the  old  notions,  let  such  persons 
refute  if  they  can  the  weighty  testimony  of 
the  volumes  before  us.  Many  of  the  most 
startling  disclosures  made  by  the  authnrs  we 
have  named,  and  by  others  besides,  are  here 
abutidantly  corroborated  by  a  writer  whnse 
taleuls,  indu:<try,  candor,  fjood  temjier,  and 
fare  apporiuniiies  for  acquiring  information 
on  the  subjects  he  treats  of,  entitle  him  to 
our  hiehest  conhdence. 

M.  Hommaire,  a  Trench  civil  engineer, 
was  prompted  by  his  zeal  for  science  to 
visit  Southern  Russia  in  I8:)S,  for  the  pur- 
pOM  of  exploring  the  geological  constitution 
of  the  Crimen,  iind  iif  the  vast  region  of 
plains  adjnining  the  Bhck  Sea.  His  ulti- 
mate object  was  to  arrive  at  positive  data 
fur  the  solution  of  the  fnest  question  so 
loDg  debated  by  physical  geographers:— 


fort  and  facilitating  his  scientiRc  labors, 
Mid  finally  marked  its  sense  of  his  merit, 
by  creating  him  a  knight  of  the  imperial 
order  of  St.  Vladimir.  Thus  favored  by 
the  local  authmiiiea,  sad  gifted  with  the 
talismanic  virtue  ibat  encompasses  the  pos- 
sessor of  (chin  (rank),  without  which  a 
man  is  less  than  nobody  in  Russia,  his 
means  of  gathering  authentic  information 
on  the  conditioti  of  men  and  things  in  iha 
tzar's  dominions,  were  such  as  can  have 
f  illen  to  the  lot  of  few  other  travellers.  He 
miide  excellent  use  of  bis  opportunities  ; — 
and  in  what  spirit  he  has  set  down  the  re- 
sult of  his  observations  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  significant  words  of  his 
preface  : — ■ 

"  Our  work  is  published  under  no  one's  pa- 
tronage ;  we  have  kept  oursRlves  independent 
of  all  extraneous  infiuence ;  and  in  franhly 
pointing  nut  what  has  seemei!  In  us  faully  in 
the  sorial  institutions  of  the  Muscovite  empire, 
we  think  wa  evince  more  gratitude  for  ths 
hospitality  atTorded  ua  in  RubbIh  than  some 
trnvellerii  nf  our  times,  whose  pa^es  are  &lled 
only  with  flatteries  as  ridipulous  as  they  are 
exaggerated." 

Madame  Hommaire  accompanied  her 
husband  in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and  as 
she  bravely  shared  by  his  side,  for  6ve  long 
years,  th6  fatigues  and  hardships  of  the 
Scythian  wilds,  so  she  has  also  taken  her 
p-irt  with  him  in  the  lighter  tabors  of  ao- 
ihorship.  To  her  graceful  and  lively  pen 
we  owe  all  the  narrative  part  of  the  work, 
comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  first 
two  volumes.  Is.  there  not  something  ex- 
tremely touching  in  these  simple  facts?— 
Your  critic,  as  some  suppose,  should  be  a 
wJTJitof  Stoic  mould,  a  sort  of  intellectual 
ab.-'iraction,  regnrding  not  the  persons  of 
authnrs,  and  mindful  only  of  the  quality  of 
the  work  before  hi.n.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  will  own  that  in  this  unobtrusive  picture 
of  wedded  fellowship,  there  lies  for  as  a 
cbarm  apt>rt  from,  and  surpassing,  all  mtn 
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literarj  or  Bcienlifio  excellence.  The  de- 
voted wire,  the  helpmMe  true  and  helpfir 
■o  all  thingti,  is  a  hallnwed  bein([  in  ou< 
Vfea  ;  and  though  we  had  never  read  a  linr 
of  her  inditing,  nor  knew  whi-ther  or  nm 
■he  wna  a  prnlicient  in  the  writer's  art,  wr 
wotild  not  the  less  boldly  aver  that  the  ni- 
live  beauties  of  her  mind  would  ourelt 
breathe  their  influence  into  her  pnges,  mak- 
ing them  redolent  of  kindly,  pleasant, 
ind  graceful  thoughts  and  feelings.  And 
so  it  is  iudeed  with  Madame  Hommaire'^ 
ttarratiTe.  It  is  before  all  things  delight- 
fully feminine;  while  perusing  it,  we  seem 
notsorauch  tn  read,  aa  to  listen  to  the  con- 
versation nf  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
woman,  who  fascinates  us  as  much  by  the 
manner  as  by  the  matter  of  what  she  re- 
lates. Her  work  abounds,  too,  with  novel 
and  cutIoub  details,  which  she  seizes  with 
instinctive  delicacy  of  perception.  She 
has  great  skill  in  communicating  her  < 
impreasinns  and  emotions  to  the  reader ; 
tells  B  ginry  trippingly  and  well,  and  her 
sflTected  gaiety  never  deserts  her,  even  when 
shespeaks  of  those  crosses  and  vexaiions  i 
eiderit  to  all  travellers,  and  on  which  mai 
oTthem,  in  the  excess  of  their  aelf-cumii 
eraiiiin,  are  prone  to  deacmi  somewhat  te- 
diously. We  will  not  delay  our  rea 
with  further  preface,  but  proceed  to  justify 
our  encominma  b/  eKtracis.  Here  is  an 
■musing  glimpse  at  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  great  in  Southern  Russia : — 

"Two  dava  afterwards  we  left  Rherton.  for 
the  counlry-scBI  of  tlis  inarehal  of  the  nnM< 
where  a  large  parly  whs  alrK^dy  aaaeralili 
The  manner  in  whlr.h  hnspiinliy  is  eiercia 
in   KuFsifi  1b  very  r^nvenient,  and  eniniU 
srent  outlay   In    the  miMer  of  upholstery. 
Those  who  receive  viaiiora  give  tlieroHclv 
very  liiile  conrem  aa  to  whether  their  gupi  . 
are  well  or  111  Indijed,  provi.led  ihey  can  offer 
Ibem  a  gnoi  ixble  ;  it  never  oneurs  to  them 
that  a  gond  bed  end  a  room  provided  wiit 
•ame  arljolee  offurniture,  are  lo  pome  penuini 
quile  as  ncceptiLlila  na  a  good  dinner.     Wt)i«t- 
ever  han  no  reference  to  the  comfori  of  the 
Blomacb,  lies  beyond  the  range  orRiiaaian  po- 
ll teneu^  and  (he  BtrangHr  must  makeup  hi« 
account  accordingly.     As  w.   were  the   last 
comer*,   we  (area  very  quftcrly    in   pninl  of 
lediiinf.  being  thrust  four  nr  five  of  us  into 
one  room,  with  no  olJier  furniture  than  two 
miserable  beilstpads ;  ami  there  wc  were 
to  shift  fir  ourselves  as  we  could.    Thi:  In 
is  very  hanilsome   in  appearani^e ;  bill  for  all 
its  portico,  ilB  terrace,  anil   its  grand   halln.  i' 
onlyconlatnulwoor  three  rooms  I'nr  recepiiot 
and  a  few  jptrrera,  graced  with  ihe  nuroe  c 
bfdrooma.    Ostenlntion  is  inherent  in  the  Kw 
■ian  characier,    bat   it  abouods   especially 
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nmong  the  petty  nobles,  who  lariah  away  thsir 
*hole  income  to  ooiward  show.  They  moat 
'lave  equipages  with  four  horses,  billiard- 
•vionM,  grand  drawins~rooroB,piRnoa,&,c.  And 
ifiliey  C4U1  procure  all  these  super fluitjea,  Lhejr 
^ire  quite  conlenL  to  live  on  niujik's  fare,  and 
'o  Bleep  in  beds  without  any  thing  in  the  ahape 

"  Articlea  of  furniture,  the  most  indiepenaa- 
hle,  are  totally  unknown  in  the  dwellinga  of 
most  of  the  seeond-raitt  nobles.  Notwiihaund* 
in^  the  vaunted  progress  of  Ruasian  eiviliaah 
tion,  it  is  almost  impoaaible  to  find  abaainand 
ewer  in  a  bedroom.  Bedaieada  are  almost  aa 
great  rariliea.  and  alaiost  invariably  you  hare 
noihinir  but  a  divan  on  which  you  may  pass 
the  night.  You  mny  deem  youraelf  Bingufarly 
fortiinate  if  the  niistresa  of  tne  raanaion  thinks 
of  sending  you  a  blanket  and  a  pillow ;  but 
this  is  so  unusual  a  piece  of  good  luck  thafr 
you  muBt  never  reckon  upon  it.  In  their  own 
[lersonB  Ihe  Russians  set  an  example  of  truljr 
Spartan  Imhiia,  aal  had  many  opportunities 
nt  perceiving  during  my  stay  in  the  marahal'a 
house.  No  one,  the  marahal  hlmsBlf  not  ex- 
cepted, liail  a  private  chamber ;  liis  eldeat 
daughter,  ihougbaTery  elegant  and  charming 
young  lady,  lay  on  Ihs  Boor,  wrapped  up  in  k 
cloak  like  an  old  veteran.  Hit  wile,  with  three 
or  four  young  childrco,  passed  the  night  in  a 
closet  t'hat  aerved  aa  boudoir  hv  day,  and  be 
himaelf  made  his  bed  on  one  orthe  divans  of 
the  grand  salonn.  Ab  for  the  visitors,  soma 
slept  on  the  billiard-table ;  others,  like  our- 
selves, scrambled  for  a  lew  paltry  stump  bed- 
sieada  i  whilst  the  most  pniloaophioal  wore 
away  the  night  in  drinking  and  gaiabling. 

"1  say  nothing  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  domestic  servant!  are  lodged ;  (^  good 
irDeaa  aa  to  thia  matter  may  be  easily  made 
from  what  I  hare  just  said  of  their  maatera. 
Besides,  It  is  n  sptiled  point  in  Russia  never  to 
take  any  heed  for  serranta ;  they  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep,  how  and  where  they  can,  and  their 
maalers  never  think  of  aikiog  a  word  about 
ihe  matter.  The  family  whose  guests  we  were 
was  very  large,  and  rurniahed  us  with  themes 
for  many  n  retiinrk  on  the  national  usages, 
and  the  notions  respecting  edncation  that  are 
in  vo^ue  in  tlie  empire.  A  Swies  goremeae 
Is  an  in dia))r usable  piece  of  furniture  in  evorf 
house  in  which  there  are  many  children.  Sh« 
muBt  teach  Ihem  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
French,  and  play  a  few  mazurkas  on  the  pia- 
no. No  more  ia  required  of  her;  for  solid  in- 
Birueiion  is  a  thing  almost  unknown  among 
the  petty  nobles.  A  girl  of  fifteen  has  com- 
pleted h^r  education  ifshe  can  do  the  honors 
of  a  drawing-room,  and  warble  a  few  French 
romances.  Yet  1  have  met  wiih  several  ex- 
cep'iona  to  this  rule,  Ibremost  among  which  1 
must  note  our  host's  pretty  daughter  Louhinka, 
who.  (hariks  to  a  sound  undersianding  and 
a  quick  apprehension,  has  arqiilred  such  a 
slock  of  information  as  very  few  Russian  h^ 
tlies  posses*. 

"It  is  only  among  those  famtliea  that  co»- 
atantjy  reaida  «a  their  eMales  tbat  wa  etill  find 
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infhll  vt»or  BtTthrwp  ^nrejudieefl,  Kupprdiiiioni.T  nt  home.  A  residence  in  Itel^,  the  chosen 
and  usHgei  or  nlil  Riiwm,  thttr  are  hnndfif  |  Innd  of  intrigues  nnd  illicit  amonrs,  eoon  eet- 
down  nm  heir-looniBfrani  cenernlfon  logRnere-:  lied  the  cnse.  The  yoiing  wife  eloped  widl 
tlnn,  and  liefp  flrnng  hold  on  fill  ihe  rudiir  no-1  an  Iialiiin  nob lem it n,  whose  pesaion  ere  long 
bitiiy.  HopMi|ile  HfO  more  eiiperslirloiia  than  [  grew  eo  inienae  that  nothing  would  aatisly  him- 
the  RnBFianB :  the  sight  of  two  crnpsed  (brhs,  ehort  of  a.  legal  sanriion  of  their  uoion.  Di- 
of  of  a  salrcellnr  up«et,  will  moke  them  lorn  vorcea,aEevery  oneknows.are  oasilyobtained 
— ''  nnd  rrenible  willi  terror.  There  are  un-  In  the  pope's  doniinions.  Madame  de  K.  had 
iherefore  no  diiTieuIiy  in  canning  ber  marriage 
to  be  nnnulled,  esperially  wlih  the  help  of  ber 
lord  am)  mHaier.who  Ibrihefirettimemnce  they 
had  come  togelher,  agreed  wilh  her,  heart  and 
soul.  Every  thing  was  promptly  arranged, 
and  Ahnsieur  carried  hia  complHrsance  so  Tar 
aa  to  be  present  ns  an  official  witness  at  Md- 
daittfis  weddrngf  dotablless  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  malting  sure  ofils  validity.  Three 
nrrotirrhildren  were  the  fruit  off  iiis  new  union, 
but  the  lady's  happioess  was  of  short  duration. 
Her  doraesiic  peace  ivas  desiroyert  by  the  in- 
Iiigues  of  her  second  husband's  family;  pBi^ 
hRpB,  too,  the  Iinliaa's  love  had  cooled ;  be  ihii 
as  it  may,  alter  some  moniha  of  miserable 
■Irnggiee  and  humiliaiions,  sentence  of  sepa- 
ration WHS  finally  pronounced  against  her,  and 
she  found  hersefr  BUddenly  without  fortune  or 
protector,  burdened  wilh  a  young  family,  and 
wf  ighed  down  with  fearful  anticipatione  of  (he 
firture.  Her  first  step  was  to  leave  a  country 
where  such  cruel  calamities  had  befnllea  her, 
and  to  return  lo  Podulia,  the  land  of  her  birth. 
Hitherto  hereiory  is  like  hundreds  of  others, 
nnd  I  should  not  nave  thought  of  narraiing  it 
had  it  ended  there;  bat  what  almost  aurpassei 
belief,  and  gives  it  a  stamp  of  originnlity  alto- 
gether out  of  the  coiamon  line,  is  Ihe  conduct 
of  her  first  husband  when  he  heard  of  her  re- 
turn. That  brutal,  inconstant  man,  who  had 
Iratopled  an  all  social  decencies  in  attending 
at  the  marriage  of  his  wife  wilh  another,  did 
all  in  his  power  lo  induce  her  lo  return  to  hii 
house.  By  dint  of  unwearied  efforts  and  en- 
treaties he  succeeded  in  overcoming  her  sera- 
Elf  B,  and  bore  her  home  in  triumph  along  with 
er  children  by  the  llalian,  on  whom  he  settled 
part  of  his  fortune.  From  that  time  forth  the 
most  perfect  harmony  subsisU  between  the 
pair,  and  seems  likely  long  to  ronlinue.  I  saw 
a  ^letter  written  by  the  lady  two  or  three 
months  alter  her  return  beneath  the  conjugal 
roof;  it  bieathed  the  liveliest  gratitude  and 
the  fondest  afferiian  for  faim  whom  abe  called 
Aer  beloctd  h\ 


I  which  nothing  could  indi 
ini-m  to  set  out  on  a  journey  or  bfgin  an  v  bosi- 
neaa.  Monday  especially  is  marked  witn  a  red 
crtias  in  iheir  calendar  and  woe  to  the  man 
Who  would  dare  to  brave  its  malign  influences. 
"Among  the  Rumian  coaloms  most  Kdu- 
lously  preserved  is  that  of  mutual  salutations 
after  meale.  No'htng  can  be  more  amusing 
than  to  see  nil  ihe  persona  round  ihe  table 
bowing  ri^t  and  left  with  a  gravity  that 
proves  the  imparlance  they  attach  to  a  lormal- 
ity-  ao  singular  in  oin-  eyes.  The  children  set 
the  example  by  respectfully  kissing  the  hsnda 
of  their  parents.  In  all  aocial  meeiinga,  eti- 
quplte  peremptorily  requires  that  the  young 
ladies,  instead  of  silting  in  the  drawing-room, 
■hall  remain  by  themBclves  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  and  not  allow  any  young  man  to 
approach  them.  If  there  is  dnni'ing,  the 
graveat  innlron  in  the  company  goes  and 
bringa  litem  almost  by  foree  inio  the  ball-room. 
Once  there,  they  may  indulge  their  yauthliil 
vivacity  wllhttut  restraint;  hut  on  no  pretext 
are  they  to  withdriiw  from  beneath  the  eyes  of 
their  mothers  or  chaperons.  It  would  be  ru- 
inous to  a  young  lady's  reputation  lo  be  caught 
in  a  i£i''-A  tite  with  a  young  man  within  iwo 
Meps  of  the  ball-room.  But  el!  this  prudery 
extends  no  further  than  outward  furma,  and  it 
would  be  a  grand  mistake  lo  sufmose  that 
there  is  more  morality  in  Itnasia  Itian  else- 
where. Genuine  virtue,  such  as  is  bnsed  on 
sound  prinriples  and  ao  eiillyhTcned  education, 
IB  not  very  common  there.  Toung  girls  are 
jiealously  guarded,  because  the  practice  in  in 
accordance  with  the  gt'ncral  habita  nnd  feel- 
ing's of  the  country,  and  liiile  reliance  is pliiced 
in  their  own  sense  of  propriety.  But  oncn 
married  they  acquire  the  right  of  cindueiing 
themKelves  as  tliey  please,  i>nd  the  hueb^ml 
would  find  it  a  hard  mutter  to  control  llieir  ac- 
tions. Though  divorces  are  almost  impossible 
to  ohiaio,  it  docs  not  follow  tliai  iill  wives  re- 
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nothing  is  more  comnion  than  amirable 
raiigemenis  hetwenn  married  peopTe  to  wink 
at  each  other's  pei-cadilloen;  such  conventions 
excite  no  scandiil.  and  do  not  exclude  thit  wife 
from  eociety  One  of  these  divorces  I  will 
mention,  which  is  perhaps  williout  a  parulJel 
in  the  annrils  nf  ihe  civilized  world. 
■  "  A  very  prriiy  and  ppriuhily  young  Polish 
lady  was  marrieil  lo  a  man  of  great  wealth. 
but  much  older  ihnn  herself,  nnd  a  thorough 
Muscflviie  in  coarseiieae  of  character  uml 
habits.  Al\er  two  or  three  yenra  spent  in 
wranu;ling  nnd  plnifiiiiig  each  other,  ihe  ill- 
assorted  pair  rcsnivfd  to  tr.ivel,  in  tlie  hopei- 
oT escaping  Uie  intolerable  )wrt  of  lite  they  led 


Apropos  to  the  chapter  matrimonial  here 
touched  on,  we  find  the  following  anecdote 
of  General  Khersanof,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  and  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated 
Heltmaa  Platof:— 

"On  entering  the  first  talon  we  met  the 
genenit,  who  immediately  prerented  tia  to  his 
I  wo  wives.  But,  the  reader  will  say.  ia  higamy 
allowed  among  the  Coasacksl  Not  exactly 
ho;  but  ii  ihe  laws  and  public  opinion  are 
iigninsl  it,  still  a  man  of  high  alaiion  may 
easily  evade  faolbi  and  General  Kheraanof 
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1  nvinyfoT  many  ycitn  in  open,  avow-   meoe  ntnndB  alo 
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hns  hTrn  Tiviny  for  many  y^nn  in  open,  avow- 
ed hig-imy.  wiiliniil  finding  iliat  hia  sulont  xrv 
the  l-'W  Irequenti'd  on  iicouni  of  such  a  iriRe,. 
In  Itiisflix.  wenltii  envera  every  tiling  witli  ii? 
glitleritii;  veil,  and  annciioKS  every  kind  of  ec- 
cenlriciiy,  however  tippoBCil  Co  the  ueagm  n 
tlie  l.ind,  provided  it  redeem  iheta  hy  iilenty 
ot  bnlla  andcJiteH^iinmunU.  Ptiblic  opinion 
Mich  >VB  esial:<  jit  Friinna,  is  here  altOkTciher 
unltnown.  The  niiijirity  leive  acrnples  of 
cnotr.ienoe  io  timnroua  bhiiIm.  wilhoui  even  so 
taaeii  hd  arknowled^inir  their  merit. 

"A  nmn  ihe  Elaveofhiiiword.  tiiiLl  a  nomnrt 
of  her  repuimion,  could  noi  hn  iindpr«lood  in 
a  country  where  rnprice  reli^iiB  hb  nhsolilti'. 
aovereign.  A  liiiariiiin  Indy,  tp  nhorn  I  m^ide 
BDine  reniarlta  on  thia  aubjer.l,  answered  ruiiv- 
ijl,  ihiil  none  but  low  pcopli''  could  be  nffected 
by  Bcandul,  initHiniir.lin!)  nenmire  cnn  nnly  pro- 
ceed from  paperiiirB.  She  wan  perfectly  right, 
for,  BJiU'led  na  the  nobility  nre.  who  would 
dara  Io  criiiciat*  nod  ro'ideiun  (heir  fnutlB?  In 
order  tiial  public  opinion  should  exist,  thi^re 
mui't  hn  nn  independent  claM.  enpnhle  of  ut- 
tering iu  judijnienlB  wiitiout  fenrinii  the  ven- 
gennue  of  those  it  calls  before  its  bar;  there 
muBt  be  a  free  country  in  which  the  RCta  ol 
every  individual  mny  bd  impartially  nppreciH.- 
ted ;  in  short,  ihe  word' jtnlice,  honor,  honesly, 
and  delicacy  of  feelinif,  must  hive  a  real 
meaning,  inaiead  of  being  (be  sporl  of  an  ele- 
gant and  corrupt  casie,  that  RyuIeFniilically 
nmhcs  a  mock  of  all  ibinga  not  BubMrvient ' 
■la  caprices  and  ' "' 


"  It  ie  sHtd  tiiitt  th«  two  oo-wivBs  lire  oi 
best  poielbk  Mrnia  with  eaeh  nttier. 
getierid  eeemii  quits  at  hia  eaw  with  reHpecl  tn 
tlwm,  and  Koen  from  ihf  one  lo  the  other  wiih 
the  name  marks  of  otlemian  and  nSc,  ' 
Hia  Aral  wile  is  very  old,  and  mi^t  be  taken 
for  the  roolher  of  Ihe  second.  We  werenmii 
thai  bi-in^  grendy  di'treaeed  at  havintr 
children,  ahe  had  herielf  adviaed  her  hunband 
to  make  a  new  choie<-.  The  ^neml  ft.ted  on  a 
▼ery  pretty  young  peasant  working  on  his  own 
properly.  In  order  to  diminish  the  jfreat  dia- 
parity  nf  rank  between  them,  he  married  her 
lo  one  of  hia  olficera  who,  on  comin?  out  nl 
ehnrch.  received  orders  lo  depart  ln«lanrly  on 
a  distant  mis'lon  from  which  ho  never  reiornerl. 
Some  time  at'Ii-rwarda  the  ynnng  woman  wan 
inaialled  in  ihe  general's  brdkinm  man-iion,  ami 
preBcnied  to  all  his  aeqiiaintance  aa  Madame 
Kheraanof." 


The  account  Mndame  Hnramaire  gice!* 
of  her  *l»tio  a  Kalmuck  prince  and  priti- 
cess  will  surprise  thiise  whnne  iiiiiions  <>t 
that  people  are  derived  from  such  traveller!- 
as  Dr.  Clarke,  b;  whnnn  the;  are  described 
aa  aiTMiiij;  the  miwl  fnrbiddiiij  In  a^eci 
and  fexiures,  aitd  the  iniist  loqthsome  in 
habits  of  the  whole  human  race. 

"Tbe  little  ialaod  belonging  to  Prince  Tu- 


ae  tn  ttie  middle  of  tke  rivet. 
it  looks  like  a  naat  of  verdure 
waves,  and  wniiini;  only  a 
'irralli  of  wind  to  send  it  Soating  down  the- 
rapid  course  <^  the  Volga.  But,  as  you  ad- 
vance, the  land  unfolds  before  you,  the  tree* 
form  tliemMilvea  into  groups,  and  the  prince's 
pnliiRe  di>>plays  a  portion  of  its  white  fncide, 
nd  the  open  iralleriea  of  its  lurreis.  Every 
bject  aapumes  a  jiiore  derided  and  more  pic- 
nredqiie  form,  arul  stands  out  in  clear  relief, 
mm  ilie  cupola  of  the  royFlerious  pagoda 
which  you  see  towering  above  the  treea  to  the 
humble  kibitka  elittermg  in  the  magic  lints  of 
tunsaL  The  landscape,  aa  it  presented  itpelT 
aively  to  our  eyea,  with  the  unrutfled 
of  the  Volxa  for  its  framework,  wore  a 
i^nlm.  bul  Birange  and  profoundly  melancholy 
:hamcier.  It  was  like  noiliing  we  had  ever 
iieen  before  i  it  was  a  new  wi>r[d  which  fancy 
might  p4>oplea8  it  pleased  ;  ooft  of  those  rays- 
lerious  ieleoonedreniiinof  atfideen  aAer  read* 
ing  the  '  Arabian  Nighls  ;>  a  Ihing,  in  ahor^ 
«iicK  as  crosses  the  Iravdler'B  pathlaUonceio 
all  his  wanderings,  and  which  we  enjoyed 
with  all  the  ze«t  of  unexpected  pleasure." 

After  describing  her  eourteous  reception, 
il  the  slight  shock  of  disappointment  aha 
experienced  nl  finding  eo  innch  that  re- 
inded  her  of  Europe  in  the  habitation  of 
real  Kalmuck  prince,  she  continues: — 

"  Alier  the  first  civilities  were  over,  I  waa 
conducted  to  a  very  handaome  chamber,  with 
windows  opening  on  a  large  verandah.  I 
found  in  it  a  toilette  apparatus  in  silver,  very 
elegant  furniture,  and  many  objects  both  rare 
and  preciou:.  My  surprise  augmented  con- 
linually  an  I  beheld  this  aristocratic  suraptu- 
nusnens.  In  vain  I  looked  for  any  thing  that 
coald  remind  me  of  the  EalinucKs;  nothing 
^iround  me  had  a  tinge  of  eouleur  liicaU /  hB 
aeemed  rather  to  bespeak  Ihe  abode  of  a  rich 
Asiatic  raiwab ;  and  with  a  little  eSbrt  of  ini' 
Hglnaiion,  I  might  easily  have  funded  myseEf 
irannponed  into  tlie  marveyons  world  of  the 
fnirief,  as  I  beheld  that  magniRceni  palace  en- 
circlpd  with  water,  iw  exterior  fretted  all  over 
with  balronien  and  faninsiic  ornaments,  and 
its  inti-rior  all  filled  with  velvets,  tapestriea, 
nnd  crystals,  as  though  the  touch  of  a  wand 
Iwi  ma[le  all  these  wonders  start  from  the 
hosoM  of  the  Volga!  And  whut  completed 
ihe  illmion  was  the  thought  that  the  aoltior  of 
IheM  prodigies  WKB  a  Kalmuck  prince,  a  chief 
of  those  bdl'-nnvage  Iriben  thai  wander  over 
Ihe  sandy  pinins  of  the  Caspiiin  Sea,  a  wor- 
4hip|>er  of  the  grand  Lamri,  a  believer  io  the 
metempfiychosiK;  in  short,  one  of  tho=e  heinga 
whone  ex'stenoe  ceems  to  us  almoet  fabulous, 
inch  a  hoM  o?  mysterious  legends  do  their 
names  awnken  in  the  niinil.     *     •     * 

"  rrince  Tuiicne  is  the  wenltliiefll  and  moat 
hfluenliiil  of  all  the  Kalmuck  chiefs.  In  1815 
he  riised  a  reitimept  at  hid  own  expense,  and 
led  it  lo  Paris,  Ibr  which  meritorioua  service 
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H»corntionn.  |  No'hinzr.oolil  he  more  agrecaWo  to  up  ihnn  this 
ik  oC   cnlonel,   nnH    he    prnpoS'il.     At  Inst  I  was  Khaiii  lo  BeeKalmiirk 
and  ciiPtfima  wiihnui  nny  t'orei^n  ail- 
On  the  wny  1  learneil  Itint  the  |irin- 
:  reniiwni-il  niiiong  her  peogile  for  ex- 
h^aniy  mill  airrnnipltnhniQntB  henitlei 
many  oilier  delnlle  whirh  ronlrihured  further 
lU^mcnl  my  ciirin»iry.     We  Hirmed  a  tol- 
bly  Urge  parry  when  we  rriu-^ied  her  lent 
I  as  nhe  h^d  been  informed  of  our  intended 
it  we  enjoyed,  on  entering  a  ipeRinr.le  tliBt 
fur  surpaMiQ  oar  aniidpalinns.     When  the 
corirtin  at  the  doorway  of  the  hibiikiv  was 
raided,  ive  found  oiirrelves  in  a  r;ither  ipaeiouB 
room,  lighted  from  above,  and  hunff  wiih  red 
damanh,  the    refli>ciion  fWim   wlii<in  ahed   a 
glowinii  lint  nn  pvery  objerl;  the  floor  wa» 
ivered   with  n   rich  Turkey  carpet,  and  the 
r  wnp  ioiideti  with  perfiimi-i.     In  this  biilmy 
ino>phere  and  crimson  li).'hi  we  peraeived  itie 
princ-enH  seated  on  n  low  plniform  al  the  fur- 
ther end  "or  the  tent,  drtFsed  in  glistening 
mhes,  and   as  nio1ion!eB8  as  an  idol.     Sonio 
iwen^  women   in  fuH  rireBs,  sitling  on  iheir 
hreis.    formed    a   Ftran^p    and    parlirolored 
circle  round   hpr.     It  wns  liUe  nothing  I  enuld 
rompare  il  lo  but  an  opera  erene  sudili-nlygot 
I  on  the  hanks  of  the  Volija.     When  Iha 
incfMs  had  allowed   its   lime  enough  to  ad- 
ire  her,  site  »lowty  desreniled  the  Mepa  of 
Ihe  phtrorm,  approHchcd  u«  with  dignity,  look 
me  by  ihe  hand,  enibmcfd  me  aflVctionaTely, 
and  led  metn  the  place "hf  hnd  ]iist  left.    She 
did  the  rame  by  Madame  Zitkiirevjtch  and  her 
daughter, and  then  grarinuBlymluiinKlheper- 
Boni  whn  aeeompanird  us,  she  motioned  thi-m 
to  be  seated  on  a  Inrue  divan  opposite  the 
platform.    No  mii>1ress  of  a  houBe  in  Parie 
cotild  have  done  berier.     When  everyone  had 
found  a  place,  aha  sal  donn  beside  me,  and 
through  the  medinm  or  an  Armenian,  who 
■nohe  RoMian  and  Knimurk  extremely  well, 
she  made  me  a  thnuEand  compliments,  that 
gave  me  a  very  hiirh  o|iinion  of  her  caparily. 
With  Ihe  Armenian's  assistance  we  were  able 
to  eutmany  quesilons  to  ench  other.and  not- 
witliBlandingtheawkwttrdneFsofhelngabliged 
to  have  recourse  to  nniiilprpreler,  the  converpa- 
tion  was  far  from  smwing  languid,  so  eager 
was  the  prineess  for  informatinn  oF  every  kind. 
The  Armenian,  who  was  a  merry  soul,  con- 
stiiuted  himself,  or  hi"  own  authority,  grand 
master  of  Ihe  ceremonies,  and  rommenred  his 
functions  by  advising  the  nrincesa  to  cive  or- 
ders lor  the  npeningof  thp  nail.    Immediately 
npon  a  sign  from  the  latter,  one  of  the  Indiea 
oF  honotir  rose   and   perilirmed   a   few  step*, 
turning  slowly  upon   hersell';  whilct  anoiher, 
who  remainfd  seatpd,  drew  (bnh  from  a  bn- 
laliiika  fan  Orieninl  guiiar)  aome  melanrholjr 
sounds  hy  no  meins  Hpproprime  lo  the  occa- 
sion.   Nor  wpre  the  atilimles  and  movenieniB 
of  her  compiininns  more  aerordnni  with   our 
nntroni  of  dancing.     Thev  formed  a  panto- 
mime. th>-  meani'iir  nf  which   I  could   nntn«- 
certain,   but  which,  hy  its  liinguishing  mono- 
tony, expretaed  atiy  tiling  but  pleiuure  or 


be  waa  rewarded  v 
He  has    now  the 

wae  «hn  firHt  of  ihio  nomnde  people  who 
ehangedhis  kibittia  Tor  an  Euronean  dwelli 
Ahsoliite  maiiier  in  his  own  Family 
Kalmucks  the  <>ame  resitert  is  pnii 
est  brother  as  to  the  father),  he  emplove  his 
nulhorily  only  for  the  good  of  thnne  around 
him.  He  poi<sesses  aboui  a  million  detiaiines 
oT  land,  and  several  hundred  fimilieai  I'Din' 
which  he  derives  n  considerable  revenue.  His 
race,  which  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ko- 
shots,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  respeced 
among  the  Kahnwhs.  Reppaterily  tried  by 
Hvere  affitcijons,  his  mind  has  taken  an  exelu- 
■lireh^  religious  honU  and  the  siipersiitions 
'  «  Id  which  he  devotes  hiniselFgivehim 
L  repuiaiion  for  sanctity  among  hi* 
ooanirvmen.  An  isolated  pavilion  placed  at 
■Dine distance  from  the  pHlHce  it  his  habitual 
abode,  where  he  pftstee  his  life  in  prayers  and 
religious  conference  with  the  mo"t  celehreted 
priesta'nr  tho  conntry.  No  one  bnl  these  lat- 
ter is  allowed  admission  into  his  myslerioiia 
■anetnary ;  even  his  brotheie  have  never  en- 
tered it.  ThisisHssuredlyasinguliirmorieor 
existence,  especially  if  we  compare  it  with 
that  which  he  might  lead  amidst  the  splendor 
and  conveniences  with  which  he  has  embel- 
liahed  his  palace,  and  which  betoken  a  cast  o< 
thought  l^r  superior  to  what  we  should  expect 
to  end  in  ft  Kalmuck.  This  voluntary  sacri- 
fice of  carlbly  delights,  this  ascelism  caused 
bv  moral  suite  rings,  strikingly  reminds 
Cfbnsiianiiy  and  the  origin  of  onr  reli^i 
dan.  Like  the  most  fervent  Caiholirs,  this 
▼otary  of  Lnmn  seeks  in  solitude,  prayer,  auS' 
tertty,  and  the  hope  of  another  liFe,  ronsoFn- 
tions  which  all  his  fortune  is  powerless  lo  af- 
ford him  !  Is  not  this  the  hialnry  of  many 
TrBjnpist  or  Carthusian  1 

"The  position  of  the  palace  is  exqniKilely 
chosen,  and  shows  a  sense  of  the  beantiFul  as 
developed  as  that  of  the  inost  civilised  na- 
tions. It  M  built  in  the  Chinese  style,  and  is 
prettily  seated  on  the  gentfe  slope  of  a  hill 
about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  Volga.  Its  nt 
merous  galleries  afibrd  views  over  every  pni 
of  the  isle,  and  the  imposing  surface  ofthe 
river.  From  one  of  the  an^es  the  eye  looks 
down  on  &  mass  of  foliage,  thrmtgh  which 
glitter  the  cupola  and  golden  hall  of  Ihe  pa- 
goda. Beautiful  meadows,  dotted  over  with 
dumps  of  trees,  and  fields  in  high  cultivation. 
Uitfold  their  carpets  of  verdure  on  the  lel\'nf 
the  'palace,  ana  form  different  landscapes 
whicli  the  eye  can  take  in  at  once.  The  whole 
is  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  Kalmuck 
horsemen,  camels  wandering  here  and  there 
throi]gh  Ihe  rich  pastures,  and  officers  convey- 
ing the  chiePs  orders  from  tent  to  tenL  II  fs  a 
HaaliFul  spectacle,  various  in  lis  details,  and 
no  less  harmonious  in  iu  assemblatre.  *     * 

"At  an  early  hour  next  day.  Madame  Zs- 
karevitchVame' to  accompany  us  to  ihe  prince's 
aisle r-in- law,  who,  during  the  fine  season,  re- 
side* in  her  kibitkaio  prrierenc^to  the  palace. 
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etretched  out  lier  nrms  and  knelt  down  aa  if  la 
invoke  some  in viciihlc  being.  Tlie  perfonnanBe 
lasted  a  considerable  time.  duriDg  which  I  liad 
full  opportunity  to  Bcrutinize  the  prineesa,  and 
aaw  gooil  reiLHOQ  to  jiiEijiy  the  high  renotFH  in 
which  her  beauty  wu  held  among  her  ovtn 
people.  Her  figure  is  imposing andextretnely 
weli-proporliooed,  as  far  as  her  numerous  gar- 
ments allowed  me  10  judge.  Her  mouth,  finely 
archnd  and  adorned  with  beautiful  teeth,  her 
countenance,  expressira  or  great  sweetneaa, 
her  sfcin,  some  what  brown  but  remarkably  del' 
icate.  would  entitle  her  to  be  thought  a  very 
ha nde acne  woman,  even  in  France,  if  the  out- 
line of  her  face  and  the  arrangensent  of  her 
features  were  only  a  trifle  less  Kalmuck.  Nev- 
erihelesB,  in  spite  of  the  obliquity  of  her  eyee 
and  tlie  prominence  ofher  cheek  bones,  she 
would  still  Gtid  niany  an  admirer,  not  in  Kal- 
muckia  alone,  but  all  the  world  over.  Hei 
looks  convey  an  expression  ofthe  utmost  gen- 
tleness and  good-nature,  and  like  all  the  wi 
of  her  race,  she  has  an  air  of  caressinj 
milit^,  which  loakeH  her  appearance  still 
winning. 

"Now  for  her  costume.  Over  a  veiy  rich 
nba  of  PeraJBD  Btuff,  laced  all  over  with  sil- 
ver, she  wore  a  light  silk  lunie,  reaching  only 
to  the  knee  and  cmen  in  TronL  The  hi^i  cor- 
■ftge  WHS  quite  flat,  and  glittered  with  silver 
embroidery  and  fine  peartsthat  covered  all 
the  seams.  Round  her  neck  she  had  a  white 
cambric  habit  shirt,  the  shape  of  which  seemed 
to  me  like  that  ol'a  man's  shirt  collar.  It  wa< 
laatened  in  front  by  a  diamond  button.  Hei 
very  thick,  deep  black  hair  felt  over  her  bosom 
in  two  magnificent  tresses  of  remarkable 
kngth.  A  yellow  cap,  edged  with  rich  fur, 
and  resembling  tn  shape  the  square  cap  of  a 
French  judge,  was  set  jauntily  on  the  crown 
oT  her  head.  Bat  whar  surprised  me  most  in 
her  costume  was  an  embroidered  cambric 
handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  black  mittens. 
Thus,  it  appears,  the  productions  of  our  work- 
shops find  their  way  even  to  the  toilette  of  a 
great  Kalmuck  lady.  Among  the  princess's 
ornaments  I  must  not  forget  to  enumerate  a 
large  sold  chain,  which,  afler  being  wound 
round  ner  beautiful  tresses,  fell  over  her  bosom, 

Csing  on  its  way  through  her  gold  earrings, 
r  wDole  attire,  such  as  I  have  described  it, 
looked  much  less  barbarous  than  I  had  e 
pected.  The  ladies  of  honor,  though  te 
richly  clad,  wore  robes  and  c&pt  of  the  san 
form ;  only  Ihey  had  not  advanced  so  fur  as 
wear  mittens. 

"  The  dancing  lady,  after  figuring  for  half 
an  hour,  went  and  touched  the  shoulder  of  one 
of  her  companions,  who  took  herplaci 
gan  the  same  figures  over  again.  V 
Ead  done,  the  Artuonian  urged  the  princess 
that  her  daughter,  who  until  then  bad  kepi 
herself  concealed  behind  a  curtain,  should  also 
eive  a  specimen  of  her  skill ;  hut  there  was  0 
aiOicuky  in  the  case.  No  lady  of  honor  bad  n 
light  to  touch  her,  and  tbii  loniiaUty  was  in' 
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dispeiuable  accordiDc  to  eatabn«had  naaga. 
Not  to  be  baffled  by  Uiis  obeiacle,  the  Arm»- 
ninn  sprang  gaily  foto  the  middle  ofthe  cirola, 
and  began  to  dance  in  so  original  a  manner, 
that  every  one  enthusiast icatly  applauded. 
Having  ihus  satisSed  the  exigency  of  Kal- 
muck eiiquelte,  be  stepped  up  to  the  curtain 
and  laid  his  finger  lightly  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  young  lady,  who  could  noirefuee  an  iik- 
vitatioD  inus  made  in  all  due  form.  Her 
dancing  appeared  to  us  less  wearisome  than 
tliat  ofthe  ladies  of  honor,  thanks  to  herprettj 
face  and  her  timid  and  languishing  atiitudaa. 
She  in  her  turn  touched  her  brother,  a  hand- 
some lad  of  fifteen,  dressed  in  the  Cossaok 
eostuoie,  who  appearad  exceedinflly  moriified 
at  being  obliged  to  put  a  Kalmuck  cap  on  his 
head  in  order  to  exhibit  tlie  dance  in  all  its  na- 
tionality. Twice  he  doabed  his  cap  ontlia 
K round  with  a  most  comical  air  of  vexatiaiy; 
Lit  his  mother  rigidly  insisted  on  -his  putting 
it  on  again. 

"  The  dancing  of  the  men  is  as  imperiona 
and  animated  as  thaLof  the  women  is  tame 
and  monotonous;  the  spirit  of  domiiraiion. dt»- 
plays  itself  in  all  their  gestums,  in  tha  bold 
ezpressiou  of  their  looks  anij  their  noble  bear-, 
ins.  Itwouldbeimpossible  for  meiodeseribe 
all  tim  evolutions  the  ypung  prinae  went 
through  with  etjua!  grace  and  rapidiU.  Tho 
elaatioitv  of  his  limtis  was  as  remarkable  a* 
the  perfect  measure  observed  in  his  most  comr 
plicated  steps. 

"After  the  ball  came  the  concert.  The 
women  played  one  ailer  tha  other  on  the 
balalaika,  and  then  sang  in  chorus.  But  than 
is  as  little  variety  in  their  music  as  in  ihetr 
dancing.  At  last  we  wero  presented  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  koumts  andeweetmeals  on  larga 

"  When  we  came  out  from  ihe  kibitka  the 
princess's  brolher-in-law  took  us  to  n  herd  of 
wild  horses,  where  one  of  tlie  most  extntordl- 
nary  scenes  awaited  ua.  The  moment  wa 
were  perceived,  five  or  six  mounted  men, 
armed  with  long  losaoes,  rushed  inUt  the  mid- 
dle of  the  taboim  (herd  of  horses),  keeping 
their  ayes  constantly  fixed  on  the  young 
prince,  who  was  to  point  out  the  animal  they 
should  seize.  The  signal  being  given,  they 
instantly  galloped  forward  and  nooned  a  yotiog 
horse  with  a  long  dishevelled  mane,  whoM 
dilated  eyes  and  smoking  nostrils  betokened 
inexpressible  teiror-  A  lightly-clad  Kalmuck, 
who  followed  them  on  foot,  iromed  istely 
sprang  upon  the  siallion,  cut  tho  thongs  that 
were  throttling  him,  sod  engaged  wjih  him  in 
an  iacredibleoouiaet  of  daring  and  agility,  it 
would  be  impoesible,  1  think,  for  nny  epeciaela 
more  vividlyto  affect  the  mind  than  that  which 
now  met  our  eyes.  Sometimes  the  rider  and 
his  horse  rollea  together  on  the  grass  i  some- 
times they  shot  through  the  air  wiih  the  speed 
of  an  arrow,  and  then  stopped  abruptly,  as  if 
H  wall  had  all  at  once  risen  up  before  them. 
On  a  sudden  the  furious  animal  would  crawl 
OD  its  belly,  or  rear  inamaiuMr  that  made  ut 
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■hriek  with  terror,  then  plunging  rorward 
again  in  his  mad  gallop  he  would  dash  through 
Ihe  taboun,  and  endeavor  in  every  po«sible 
way  to  shaka  off  his  novel  burden. 

"  But  this  eserci^e,  violent  and  dangeroua 
fta  it  appeared  [o  us,  seemed  hut  ipori  lo  the 
Kalmuck,  whoie  body  followed  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal  with  so  much  supple neea 
thai  Doe  would  have  fancied  that  the  same 
thought  possessed  both  bodies.  The  swent 
poured  in  foaming  atrearns  from  the  siallian's 
Banks,  and  ha  trembled  in  every  limb.  As  for 
the  rider,  hia  coolnesB  would  have  put  to  ehsmc 
ifee  most  aocompliafaed  horsemen  in  Europe. 
in  the  most  critical  laamenis  he  still  found 
faiinaelf  at  liberty  lo  wave  his  arms  in  token 
of  triumph,  and  in  spite  of  the  Indomitable  hu- 
mor of  tiia  steed,  he  had  sufficient  command 
over  it  to  heep  it  almost  always  within  (he 
eirele  of  our  vision.  At  a  signal  from  the 
prince,  two  horsemen,  who  bad  kepi  as  close 
aa  possible  to  ibe  daring  centaur,  seized  him 
with  amaEing  quichneaa  and  galloped  away 
with  him  betore  we  had  time  to  comprehend 
this  new  manteuvre.  The  horse,  for  a  moment 
ctupilied,  soon  made  oS  at  full  speed,  and  was 
loK  in  Ihe  midst  of  the  henl.  These  perform- 
fenoea  were  repealed  several  limes  without  a 
dingle  rider  sufl'ering  himself  to  be  throwo. 

■'But  what  was  our  amnzemeni  when  wa 
•aw  a  boy  of  tea  years  come  forward  to  under- 
take the  same  exploit!  They  selected  for  him 
a  young  while  stnllion  of  great  size,  whose 
fiery  bounds  and  desperate  efforts  to  break  his 
bands,  indicated  a  most  violem  temper. 

"I  will  not  attempt  to  denrct  our  Inlense 
•motions  during  thisnewconnict  This  child, 
who  like  the  otlief  riders,  had  only  the  horas'e 
mane  to  cling  to,  afforded  an  example  of  ih« 
power  of  reasoning  over  inslincl  ai\d  brute 
n)rce.  For  some  minutes  he  maintained  his 
difficult  position  with  heroic  intrepidity.  At 
Isat,  to  our  great  relief,  a  horsenian  rode  up 
to  hira,  caoght  him  up  in  his  outstrsiched  arm, 
and  threw  hira  on  the  croup  behind  him." 

We  pui  over  the  account  of  that  day's 
dinner;  its  choice  cookery,  hilf  Russian 
■od  half  Freach;  the  rich  service  of  pUte; 
the  profusion  of  Spanish  and  French  wines, 
and  Ihe  toosls  in  hotK»  of  the  Emperor  of 
Riusia  and  the  King  of  France,  &c.  &o. 
All  thia  was  in  very  good  style,  and  cnm- 
inon-place  in  (he  same  proportion.  After 
dinner  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  mys> 
terioua  pagoda,  which  had  so  much  ex- 
cited their  cariosity. 

"  The  moment  ve  set  foot  on  the  tlyes hold 
of  the  temple,  our  ears  were  assailed  wiih  a 
cfiart vori,  compared  with  which  a  score  or  two 
of  great  bells  set  in  motion  prnmiRcunuslj 
woold  have  beeo  harmony  itself.  Iialmofi 
deprived  us  of  the  power  ofpereeiving  whm 
we*  going  on  around  us.    The  noise  was  so 


piercing,  dlscordnnf,  andsavage,  that  wewere 
completely  stupefied,  and  there  was  no  poui- 
bililyorexchanginga  word. 

"The  perpetrators  ofthis  terrihla  uproar,  in 
other  woriJE  tlie  niUHicians,  were  arranged  in 
two  parallel  lini-s  tkcing  each  other;  at  their 
head,  in  llic  direction  of  the  ahnr,  the  high- 
priest  knelt  quite  moijonli-BS  on  n  rich  Persian 
carpet,  and  bel,ind  them  towards  ilie  entrHnca 
stood  the  gliepki,  or  master  ol  the  ceremonies. 
drc8»«ci  in  a  sr.iirlet  robe  and  a  deep-yellow 
hood,  and  havir^t  in  his  hand  a  long  ntnffj  the 
emblem,  no  douht,  of  his  dignity.  The  other 
j  priests,  all  kneeling  as  well  as  the  musicians, 
land  looking  like  ffrolesque  Uhinese  in  their 
'  features  and  attitudes,  wore  dresses  ofglaring 
colors,  loaded  wi;h  gold  and  silver  brocade, 
jconsisiintr  of  wide  tunics,  with  open  sleeves,' 
and  a  sort  of  miire  with  several  broad  poinia. 
Their  hexd-drcas  somewhat  resembled  that  of 
the  annent  Pernv'mns,  except  thai  instead  of 
feaihers  they  had  plaiesoorered  with  religious 
pniniings,  besides  which  there  rose  from  the 
centre  a  long  straight  tuft  of  blnck  silk,  tied  up 
HO  as  to  form  a  tenes  of  little  bails,  diminish- 
inc  from  the  base  to  (he  Biimrait.  Below,  this 
tnil  spread  out  into  several  tresses  which  felt 
dowil  on  the  shoulders.  Bui  what  surprised' 
us  most  of  all  niis  the  musical  instruments. 
Besides  snormous  timbrels  and  the  Chiness 
lamiam,  there  were  large  sea-shells  used  as 
horns,  and  two  huge  tubes,  three  or  four  yards 
long,  and  each  svipported  on  two  props.  My 
hunband  ineffectually  endeavored  to  so'md 
these  Irumpeie ;  none  but  Ihe  slentorian  lungs 
of  the  visorous  Mandsnhis  coukl  give  Ihem- 
brenth.  If  there  is  neither  tune,  nor  harmony, 
nor  method  in  the  religious  music  of  the  Kal- 
mucks, by  way  of  amends  for  thia  every  ona 
makes  as  mnch  noise  as  he  can  in  his  own 
way  and  according  to  the  strength  of  bis  lui'gs. 
The  concert  began  by  a  jingling  of  little  bells, 
ihen  the  timbrels  and  lantams  struck  up,  ana 
lastly,  afler  the  shrill  squeakings  ol  the  shells^ 
the  two  griat  trntapets  began  to  bellow,  and 
made  all  the  madows  of  the  temple  shake.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  lo  depict  all  ih* 
oddity  of  this  ceremony.  Now  ind.-ed  we  felt 
rhai  we  were  thousaoils  of  leagues  away  from 
Europe,  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  in  a  pagudu  of 
the  Orand  Dalai  Lama,  oTThibit 

"The  temple,  lighted  by  a  row  oflarge  win* 
doiTS,  is  adorned  with  slender  columns  of  stne- 
coed  brickwork,  the  liifbtnessoi  which  reminda 
one  of  the  graceful  Moorish  architeeiure.  A 
gallery  runs  all  round  tiic  dome,  which  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its 
workmanBhip,  Tappstriea,  representing  a  mul- 
lifude  of  good  and  evil  genii,  mnniitrauB  idols 
ind  fabulous  animals,  cover  nil  parts  of  lite 
pagodH,  and  give  it  an  aspect  much  more  gro- 
'esque  than  reliirioiis.  The  veneraiion  otthe 
«or«hippers  of  Liima  for  their  images  is  so 
^reiii,  thnt  we  cjJuld  not  approanh  these  mis- 
hnpen  giiin  without  covering  our  mouths  with 
1 1  endhe-c'iief,  \ni  we  should  profane  them 
w,lh  an  unhallowed  breattw 
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showed  how  much  they  die- 
n  of  every 


rnth  which  thi 


f  thing. 
ipyconimually 
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"The  nri 
liked  our  m 
by  ihe  uneRi 

watcheil  nil  our  movrmenie.  Their  Teai . 
we  iiflerwarilR  learned,  was  lept  we  should 
Mhe  a  fancy  to  pnrloin  some  of  those  inyelir 
ifnagt'*  we  arruiinizf d  so  narrowly ;  ceriainlv 
they  had  good  reason  to  be  alnfmed,  for  the  will 
■was  not  warning  on  our  part  But  we  were 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  wllh  gazing  at 
them  wiih  Inolts  of  the  moirt  prufoiind  respect. 
consoling  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  having 
our  revenge  on  a  more  favorable  occasion." 

Having  borrowed  so  hrgety  from  the 
lady,  we  will  now  tarn  to  her  husband's 
portion  of  ihe  work. — His  expoflilion  ofthe 

Grnicisiis  effects  which  prohibitive  duties 
ve  wrought  on  boih  the  trade  and  agricul' 
ture. of  Russia,  is  a  very  clear  and  convinc* 
ing  document.  Though  strongly  inclined 
to  epitomize  it  here,  we  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, in  the  consciousness  that  addilional 
argumenli  and  illustrations  in  support  of 
free  trade  doctrines  are  acarceiy  needed 
imong  us  at  this  moment.  The  advocates 
or  protection  are  not  to  be  convinced  by 
toy  reasoning ;  rortunalely,  they  are  a  mino- 
rity and  must  yield  to  necessity.  However, 
IS  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  must  lead  to 
extensive  changes  in  our  foreign  trading 
relations,  oar  author's  remarks  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  deserve  the 
■eriouit  attention  of  both  parties,  of  those 
who  hope  for,  and  those  who  fear  a  great 
immediate  influx  of  corn  into  oar  ports  from 
the  shores  of  Southern  Russia.  Both  ap- 
pear to  entertain  very  exaggerated  notions 
on  this  subject.  The  immense  tracts  of 
virgin  soil  possessed  by  Russia,  and  her 
command  nf  slave  labor,  will,  it  is  as- 
Mm»d,  enable  her  to  prodnce  cheap  corn 
in  unlimited  quantity.  This  may  be  so, 
and  the  corn  may  rot  on  ihc  ground  for 
want  of  purchasers.  Before  it  can  reach 
the  coast  its  price  must  be  enormously  en- 
ka need  by  the  cost  of  carriage  over  huge 
distances,  through  ■  conn  try  that  ean 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  even  the  rudiments 
of  a  system  of  roads  or  internal  navigation. 
Besides  this,  the  Russian  tarifT  reacts  de- 

Elorably  on  her  own  exports,  especially  on 
er  corn  trade ;  and  it  is  a  certain  fact  that 
agriculture  is  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of 
extreme  depression  in  the  most  fertile  gov- 
ernments of  New  Russia. 

Whenever  any  of  the  thou^iand  festering 
evils  that  prey  upon  the  body  of  the  Mus- 
covite empire  arc  exposed  to  view,  some 
fond  admirer  of  deKpotism  gels  up  and  tells 
UB  of  the  ixar'a  enlightened  views,  the  pro- 
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digious  designs  for  the  amelioration  of  his 
people  with  which  his  god-like  brain  is 
teeming,  and  so  forth.  This  is  mere  slav- 
ish drivelling.  Some  high  and  praisewnr* 
thy  qualities  Nicholas  undoubtedly  inherits 
from  nature,  which  not  even  the  awful  curse 
of  his  position  can  wholly  extinguish  ;  but 
the  best  excuse  which  charily  itself  can 
offer  for  the  manifold  wickedness  perpe- 
trated by  him  directly  and  indirectly,  is, 
that  be  is  condemned  to  the  most  pitiable 
state  of  ignorance  by  the  inevitable  force 
of  circumstances.  This  'God  on  earth'  of 
sixty  millions  of  men,  as  he  is  Officially 
styled  in  the  prayers  prescribed  fur  his 
soldiers,  is  a  blind  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  sordid  jugglers.  '  The  saddest  of 
all  things  in  Russia,'  says  M.  Horamaire; 
'  is  that  the  truth  nmrjinds  Us  way  to  l/U 
head  of  ihe  state,  and  that  a  public  func- 
tionary would  think  himself  undone  if  he 
divulged  the  real  stale  of  things  :  hence  ia 
all  ibe  documents,  reports,  and  tables  laid 
before  the  emperor,  the  fair  side  of  the 
questiou  is  alone  acknuwledned,  and  thtf 
unfavorable  is  disguised.'  There  is  no 
hope  for  Russia  in  ihe  wisdom  of  ita  gov- 
ernment, which  is  actuated  in  its  home  ad- 
ministration by  one  fixed  idea,  that  of  el^ 
facing  all  local  peculiarities,  however  inno- 
cent or  even  vitally  subservient  to  the  gen- 
era) good,  and  reducing  all  the  heterogen^ 
ous  elements  of  the  empire  to  one  invaria- 
ble standard.  Uniformity  is  to  be  produced 
at  all  costs  by  the  vulgar  device  of  lopping 
and  crushing  down  all  things  to  the  deaa 
level  of  a  slave  population.  Some  of  Nicb- 
olaa's  wiser  predecessors,  his  graudmother 
Catherine  especially,  occasionally  deviated 
from  their  usual  routine  in  this  respect,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  German  colonies  in  the 
south.  Wherever  this  was  done,  there 
grew  Dp  palpable  standing  evidence  of  the 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  s  liberal 
policy.  Favored  by  the  reasonable  immn- 
nitiea  conferred  on  them,  the  indusiriotia 
German  and  Bulgarian  colonists  became 
most  valuable  pioneers  of  civilrKation. 
They  reclaimed  the  waste  ste|'|>e  and 
brought  it  under  prnBtable  cultivation  ;  they 
offered  to  their  Russian  neighbors  the  best 
models  these  had  yet  seen  of  agriculiura 
and  gardening;  and  while  they  maintained 
themselves  in  rude  plenty  by  their  honest 
thrift,  they  contributed  largely  to  the  coffers 
of  the  state.  They  were  never  in  arrear 
with  their  taxes,  and  what  capital  they  ac- 
cumulated was  always  employed  in  useful 
undertakings.      When  there  was  famine 
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in  the  cntintry,  il  wu  alwajs  to  them  the 
iin|>ritvi(leiit  Kussiaiis  looked  for  ihe  meaos 
of  bubsisleiice.  ll  waa  with  good  reason 
that  a  German  colonist  aaid  proudly  to  his 
oountrymnn  Kohl,  '  When  the  emperor 
cometi  into  this  country  he  cannot  but  re- 
joice to  see  us  here  :  he  must  own  it  U  tii 
UB  thai  Russia  owes  the  cultivatiun  uf  the 
Mep(>e.' 

The  most  valuable  immunity  formerly 
enjoyed  by  the  colonies  wani  that  their  re- 
lations with  the  state  were  managed  in  a  di- 
rect and  ainrple  manner  by  a  special  com- 
mittee, so  thiit  they  were  exempt  from  the 
TillauDua  extortion  and  miiladmiuistraiion 
that  afflicted  the  real  of  the  coniinunity. 
In  almoat  Bny^oth«f  country  than  Husiia 
no  one  would  have  thought  of  disturbing  a 
system  that  was  found  to  work  so  well ;  but 
they  nianage  things  differently  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. For  several  years  the  government 
has  been  contriving  measurea  to  put  its 
foreign  aubjects  on  the  esnie  footing  with 
tbe  crown  serfs;  the  colontai  eomniittee 
was  Bup|)ree8ed  in  It^l,  and  in  less  than 
two  ycHrs  tieveral  hundred  families  forsook 
their  laiiils  in  CLUiKquence,  and  returned 
to  Germany.  '  Seeing  the  corraption  and 
Teoalty  of  the  Russian  fuitctinnaries,"  says 
our  author,  '  ibis  change  of  system  will 
bring  ruin  upon  the  colunists.  In  spile  of 
all  the  eSiirts  and  the  gtiod  intentions  of 
the  government,  when  once  the  Germans 
are  sulijecied  tn  neiirly  the  same  laws  as 
the  crown  serfs,  they  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  save  their  projieriy  from  the  rupucily  of 
their  new  rulers. 

The  RuMian  nation  is  divided  into  two 
great  classes :  the  aristocracy,  who  enjoy 
all  the  privileges,  and  the  people  who  sup- 
port all  the  burdens  of  the  slate.  There  is 
no  middle  class,  though  there  are  a  niillion 
and  A  half  of  merchants  and  burghers  ca* 
pable  of  forming  the  nucleus  of  such  a 
body,  and  needing  only  a  word  irom  the 
emperor's  lips  to  raise  them  to  the  position 
they  are  nainrally  entitled  to  hold.  But 
they  wait  in  vain  for  thai  word ;  meanwhile, 
they  are  treated  wiih  the  most  arrogant  dis- 
dain by  the  privileged  rabble  above  tbetn, 
who  plunder  and  maltreat  them  on  all  oc- 
casiouB.  Nicholas  has  of  late  years  shown 
a  diapoailion  to  befriend  them  in  tome  tri- 
fling partioulara;  hut  the  only  real  service 
they  require  at  his  bands  is  permiasion  to 
enjoy,  iu  right  of  their  pecuniary  means 
and  their  useful  calling,  the  same  privileges 
which  are  conferred  on  the  lowest  clerk  or 
porlei  in  tbe  puUio  offioes.    This  siinple 
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act  of  justice  would  go  br  to  change  the  \ 

face  of  society  in  Russia ;  it  would  aug- 
ment and  consolidate  a  most  valuable  body 
nf  men;  it  would  gradually  extinguish  the 
abnses  of  the    nobiliary    system  ;    and    it  I 

would  immediaiely  rid  the  public  service 
of  all  those  useless  underlings  who  now 
crowd  it  only  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  foot-  ^ 

ing  among  the  privileged  orders,  , 

The  Gonstituiton  of  the  Russian  aristoc- 
racy is  very  peculiar,  and  is  (next  under 
despotism)  the  chief  cause  of  the  majority 
of  those  evils  under  which  the  country  1^ 

"  The  first  important  modiSnatiena  in  the 
constitution  of  Ihe  nobleaae  were  anterior  to 
Peter  the  Great ;  a;id  Feodor  Aleaievitch.  by 
burning  the  charters  of  the  aristoerHcy,  made 
the  first  Attempt  lowarde  destroying  iJ<e  dis- 
tinction which  the  boynrds  wanted  to  estab- 
lish between  the  threat  and  ihe  petty  noblea. 
It  ia  &  curiouB  fact,  thnt  at  the  accMsion  gfthe 
iHtier  monarch  to  tJie  ihrone  nioii  offices  of 
rera  hereditary  in  Kusaia,  and  it  waa 
uncommon  tlimg  to  foretfo  the  serviees 
tan  who  would  havo  made  on  excellent 
ireneral,  merely  because  his  aoceslora  had  not 
Riled  that  high  post,  which  men  ol  no  miliuiry 
laienl  obtained  by  righl  of  birth.  Frequent 
mention  has  of  laie  been  made  of  the  celebra- 
ted phm'ae,  The  bayara  have  been  of  opimon 
ami  the  tsar  has  ordnmtd,  and  it  has  been 
made  the  theme  of  violent  accusadons  ngninst 
the  usurpation  of  the  Muscoviie  sDvereigns. 
Hinlorical  facis  demonatrate  thai  the  8Up|ioBed 
power  of  the  nobiliiy  waa  always  illuaory,aiid 
that  the  bo  much  vaunled  and  regretted  inMi- 
lulion,  in  renlily,  »erved  only  to  relieve  ihe 
izara  from  all  personal  reppoiiBlbility.  The 
Hpirit  of  resistance,  wli lite ver  may  be  said  to 
the  conirary,  was  nevtr  a  characieriaitc  ol'ilia 
RiiHrian  nobility.  No  douhi  there  have  baen 
frequent  conspiracieB  in  RuEsia;  but  ihey 
have  always  been  directed  agHin^t  the  lili:  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  and  never  in  any  re- 
spect against  exisling  insiilutionB.  Tlie  lacif- 
ily  wiih  which  Chnsiianily  was  introduced 
into  the  rniiniry  aflbrds  a  striking  proof  of  tl  a 
blind  aervilily  of  Ihe  Russian  people.  Vlndi- 
mer  caused  prurlania>ion  to  he  niaife  one  duy 
in  the  town  of  Kiev,  that  all  the  inhabitiinta 
were  10  repair  next  day  lo  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper  and  receive  biiplism ;  and  HRCordingly 
at  the  appointed  hour  on  the  morrow,  whhout 
the  lenBt  tumult  or  rhow  of  force,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Keiv  were  Chrislians. 

'-The  existinir  Instiiuiions  of  the  Rosaian 
nnblerse  date  from  ibe  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great.  The  innovations  of  ihat  aovereign  ex- 
ciledviolenldissailsfuction,  and  the  noblea,  not 
yet  broken  in  lo  the  yoke  they  now  bear,  caob- 
■■d  their  monarch  muoh  aertoua  onfaeiness. 
The  means  which  appeared  to  Peier  best 
adapted  (br  cramping  iho  old  nrisioorHCV,  was 
to  ihrawopentbefieMolboDorstoaUluBsub- 
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jecta  who  were  not  •erft.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  too  rudely  shorking  ealnblished  preiu- 
diires,  he  made  a  difference  between  nobler 
And  cutiimoiiers  as  lo  ihe  period  ofaerviee  en- 
tiiluig  them  respectively  to  obiuin  that  flrsi 
atep  which  wac  to  place  them  both  on  the 
•arae  level.  Having  then  establiehed  tlie  grS' 
daiiona  of  rank  and  the  condiiions  of  promo- 
tion, and  deeirous  of  ratilyingf  hia  inBtilution* 
by  his  rxample,  he  feigned  aubmieaion  toihem 
in  hia  own  penon,  and  pwaed  aucceasively 
through  all  the  steps  of  the  scale  be  had  ap- 
poinied. 

"  The  rank  of  officer  in  the  military  aervice 
makea  Ihe  holder  a  genileniBn  in  blood,  ihar 
is  ciinfera  hereditary  iiobilily;  but  in  the  civil 
pervice  tliia  quality  is  only  peraonal  up  lo  the 
lank  of  college  aaseBsor,  woich  eurreaponds  to 
that  of  major. 

The  individual  once  admitted  into  the 
Jburteenth  or  lowest  cla«a  beconiea  noble,  and 
aojoys  all  the  priviiegea  of  nobility  as  much 
Rs  a  count  of  the  empire,  with  this  exception 
onl^,  that  he  cannoi  have  vHasala  of  hia  own 
balure  be  hssatiajned  the  arade  of  college  as- 
sessor, uiilees  he  be  ooble  bom. 

"It  resuliafroni  thisaystem  iliat conaidera- 
tion  is  aitached  in  Ruatia,  not  to  birih,  but 
merely  to  the  grade  occupied.  As  promotii 
l>om  one  rank  to  another  i«  obtained  a{>er  a  pe- 
riod of  service  apccifled  by  ihe  aietutea,  or  soon- 
er dirough  private  interest,  there  is  no  college 
re|;ialrar(l4(hclBt8),  whatever  be  hib  parent- 
age, but  may  aapire  lo  obtain  precedence 
over  the  first  families  in  ihe  empire ;  and  ex- 
amples of  aiich  elevation  are  not  rare,  li 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  ihe  old  families 
bave  more  chance  of  advancement  thar 
others  ;  but  thry  o«e  Ihia  advantage  to  their 
weallh  raihtr  than  to  their  peri-onHl  influence. 

"With  all  the  apparent  liberality  of  thia 
acheniB  of  nobility  ii  hag,  nevertheleea,  proved 
admirably  subservient  to  the  policy  of  tlie 
Muaeovile  sovereigns.  The  old  aristocracy 
faaa  loai  every  kind  of  influence,  and  ita  great 
families,  moat  of  iheni  reaident  in  Moscow, 
can  now  bnly  protest,  by  ibeir  inaction  and 
their  abteiice  from  court,  against  Ibe  aiaie  of 
insigntfioance  to  which  they  have  bean  reduced, 
and  from  which  they  have  no  chance  of  re- 

**  Had  it  been  necesaary  for  all  aspirants  Lo 
nobitiiv  lo  pass  through  Ihe  wretched  condi- 
tion or  tlie  common  soldier,  it  ia  evident  thai 
the  empire  would  not  posaess  one-ienth  of  its 
present  number  of  nobles.  Nolwilhstaoding 
their  abject  and  sorvile  eondliion,  very  few 
commonera  would  bare  the  courage  to  enno- 
ble ibeniaelves  by  undergoing  such  a  novi- 
oilit^  with  the  slick  hanging  over  them  for 
many  yeara.  But  they  had  the  aliemative 
the  civil  eervioe,  which  led  to  the  same 
•ult  by  a  leas  iborny  path,  and  offered  even 
comparatively  many  more  advantages  to  them 
than  to  the  nobles  by  blood.  Whereaa  the 
latier,  on  entering  the  miliia^  service,  only 
Vpear  &>t  a  brief  while  lor  form's  nJie 
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in  the  rank^,  become  non-com misaioned  ofi- 
lediately,  and  officers  in  a  few  months, 
they  are  compelled  in  the  civil  sarviee  to  act 
or  iwo  or  three  years  aa  supemunieraries  in 
'onie  public  of!ice,  before  being  promoted  to 
be  firil  grade,  hie  true,  ihe  preliminary  term 
of  service  is  fixed  for  commoners  at  twelve 
years,  hut  we  have  already  H]>oken  of  the  b- 
riliiies  they  posaess  for  abridging  this  ^ipren- 
liceahip. 

"But  thia  execasive  facility  for  oblainiiig 
ihe  privileges  of  nobility,  has  given  rise  to  s 
subaltern  aristocracy,  the  ^oat  insopporiabla 
and  oppressive  imaginable ;  and  baa  enor- 
mously multiplied  the  number  of  empUn/it  in 
[he  various  departments.  Every  Ruutan,not 
1  serf]  tithes  service  as  a  matter  of  couree,  were 
it  only  to  obialn  rank  in  lbs  fooneenlh  class} 
for  otiierwise,  he  would  fall  bsek  almoat  into 
the  condition  of  the  slave*,  would  be  virtually 
unprotected,  and  would  be  exposed  to  the  co&- 
tinual  vexations  of  the  nobility  and  ihe  public 
Ibnctionariea.    Hence,  many  individuals  glad- 

{  accept  a  aetary  of  sixty  francs  a  year,  for 
e  permission  to  act  as  clerks  in  some  depart- 
ment, and  eo  it  comes  to  pats  that  the  subal- 
tern employtt  are  obli^a  to  rob  for  the  meana 
of  BubsMtence.  This  is  nneofthe  chief  causes 
of  the  venality  and  the  delectiva  conditioa  of 
the  Russian  adminiEiralive  departmeais. 

Peter  the  Great's  regulations  were  excel- 
no  doubt  in  ihe  beginning,  and  hardiv 
could  ihat  sovereign  have  devised  a  more,  efli- 
caciouB  means  of  mastering  the  nobility,  and 
prostrating  them  at  his  feet.  But  now  that  ttta 
intended  resulihas  been  amply  obtained,  theae 
inetiluiiona  require  to  ba  modified  ;  for,  under 
the  greatly  altered  circumitancea  of  the 
country,  ihey  only  serve  to  augment  beyond 
''  ibers  of  B  pemiciouB  bureau- 


.ddle  claaa.  To  obtain  admitaion  into  the 
finirteenth  elaas^  and  become  a  noble,  ia  the 
aole  ambition  at  a  prieat'a  or  merchant's  boo, 
an  ambitionfuily  justified  by  the  UDbappy  con- 
dition of  all  but  the  privileged  orders.  There 
is  no  country  it)  which  persons  engaged  in 
trade  are  held  inlowereEteem  than  in  Russia. 
They  are  daily  subjected  to  the  insults  of  the 
lowest  clerks,  and  it  is  only  by  dint  of  bribery 
thay  can  obtain  the  smallest  aot  of  justice. 
How  odeo  have  1  seen  in  the  post  stalioni^  un- 
Ibrtunaie  merchanla,  who  had  been  waiting 
for  forty-eight  houra  and  more,  for  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  clerk,  without  daring  to  com- 
plain. It  mattered  nothing  that  their  papen 
were  qnile  regular,  the  noble  of  the  foarteentta^ 
class  did  not  care  lor  that,  nor  would  he  give' 
ihem  horses  until  he  had  squeezed  a  good 
sum  outof  the}MirtH»i(im(tfcfcao«etilR,as  he 
called  them  in  hi*  arisioeiatic  pride.  The 
fame  annoyances  await  the  foreigner,  who,  on 
Ihe  strength  of  his  passport,  undertakes  a 
Journey  without  a  decoration  at  the  button 
hole,  or  any  title  to  give  him  importance.  I 
ipealt  from  experience ;  for  mors  than  two 
yean  speotin  tnTeraiog  Ruasia,  as  a  privMa 
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indiTidual,  enabled  ros  Tofly  to  appreciate  Ihe 
aUising  dtHpomiion  or  the  fourteenth  elan 
noblei.  Al  ft  later  period,  being  employed 
on  ft  Kientifio  mJMion  by  the  government,  1 
held  aueceMively  the  rank  of  majar,  lieuten- 
-■nt'eoloDel,  and  colonel ;  and  then  I  had 
DOtbing  to  complaiaof;  (be  poffting-ekrlo,  and 
the  other  emptoyit  received  me  ntth  all  the 
politeneaa  imaginabie.  t  never  had  to  wail 
for  totaei,  and  as  Ihe  title  with  which  1  waa 
decked  authorized  me  to  diatrlbute  a  few  cuts 
rf  the  whip  with  impunity,  my  orders  were 
fijlGIled  with  quite  magical  promptitude. 

"  Uoder  such  a  ayatein.  the  aristocracy 
would  increase  whhoDt  ena  ina  freecouDtry. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  Russia,  where  the  number 
of  thraewhaeaRarriTealftgrade  la  extremely 
limited,  the  vast  majority  of  (bepapniation  be- 
ing slaves.  Thus  the  hereditanr  and  personal 
nobility  comprise  BO  more  than  $63,668  males  j 
Ibougt)  all  rree-born  Russians  enter  tho  mili- 
tftrv  or  civil  service,  and  remain  at  their  posts 
as  long  as  posiible ;  for  once  they  have  re- 
turned into  mere  private  life  Ibey  sinlt  into 
mere  oblivion.  From  the  moment  be  has  put 
on  plain  clothes,  the  most  deserving  function- 
*«rv  is  exposed  to  the  vexariona  of  the  lowest 
.mialteniB,  who  then  omit  no  opporiuDi^  of 
lorfUn?  over  their  former  soperior. 

"  Such  social  instilutious  have  falally  contri- 
buted to  excite  a  most  decided  antipathy  be- 
tween ihu  old  and  the  new  aristocracy ;  and 
the  emperor  naturally  accords  his  prclerence 
and  bia  favors  to  those  who  owe  aim  every 
thing,  and  from  whom  he  has  nothing  to  I'ear. 
In  this  way  the  new  nobles  have  ioeensibly 
snpplaoied  the  old  boyats.  But  their  places 
ano  pecuniary  gains  naturally  attach  them  lo 
the  eetHblistaed  government,  and  consequently 
they  are  quite  devoid  of  all  revolutionary  ten- 
denr.ies.  Equally  disliked  by  the  old  aristo- 
cracy whom  ibey  have  aupplonled,  and  by  the 
peasants  whom  they  oppress,  they  are,  more- 
over, loo  few  in  numbers  to  be  able  to  act  by 
themselves ;  and.  in  addition  to  this,  the  Ugb 
importance  attacAad  to  the  distinctions  of  rank, 
prevents  ali  real  union  or  sympathy  between 
the  members  Dfthis  branch  of  Russian  society. 
The  tsiir,  who  perlectly  underttands  the  cha- 


Bpecial  favor,  this  is  only  because  he  finds  in  it 
a  more  absolute  and  blind  submission  than  in 
the  old  aristocracy,  wlioae  ambitions  yearnings 
aAer  their  ancient  prerogatSvei  cannot  but  be 
Bl  variance  with  the  imperial  wilL  As  for  any 
revolutions  which  could  possibly  arise  out  of 
the  diMontent  of  this  latter  order,  we  may  be 
uaureLl  they  will  never  be  directed  against  the 
political  and  moral  system  of  the  country ;  they 
will  always  be,  aa  they  have  always  been,  aitn- 
od  solely  against  the  individual  at  the  head  of 
tbo  governmenL  Conspiracies  of  this  kind  are 
the  only  ones  now  possible  in  RussiH.and  what 
provesUiisfact  is,  the  impotence  of  that  resent- 
ment the  Iznra  have  provoked  on  the  part  of 
the  nld  aristocracy,  whenever  they  ha v^  touch- 
ed oa  the  ijuestioa  of  euancipatiuj;  the  seifa. 
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"  The  tzars  have  ahown  no  lew  dexteri^ 
than  the  kings  of  Prance  in  their  elrugitlea 
against  the  aristocracy,  aqd  they  have  been 
mnoh  more  favored  by  circa msiances.  Wesee 
the  Russian  sovereigns  bent,  like  Louis  XI., 
on  prostrating  the  great  feudatories  of  tbe 
realm ;  hut  there  waa  this  difference  between 
their  respective  tasks,  tliat  the  Frecich  nobles 
could  bring  nrmira  into  Ihe  field,  and  often  did 
BO,  whereas  ihe  Russian  nobles  can  only  couo- 
teraet  the  power  of  their  ruler  by  secret  cott- 
Rpiraclea,  and  will  never  succeed  m  stirring  up 
their  peasants  againt-t  the  imperial  authoriiy. 

"What  may  we  conclude  are  the  destinies 
in  store  for  the  Russian  nobility,  and  what  part 
\nl\  it  play  in  the  future  history  of  ihe  coun- 
try 1  It  seems  to  us  to  possess  little  iiiiierent 
vigor  and  vitality,  find  we  doubt  that  a  radical 
regeneration  of  uie  empire  is  ever  to  he  expect- 
ed at  its  hands.  The  influence  of  Europe  has 
been  fatal  to  it  It  has  nought  to  asEimilate 
itself  too  rapidly  with  our  modem  civilizdiion, 
and  to  place  itself  too  rapidly  on  a  level  with 
the  nations  of  the  wesL  Its  eSbrls  have  neces- 
sarily produced  only  corruplinn,  demoraliza- 
tion, and  a  factitious,  superficial  civilizaiion, 
which,  by  bastard izing  the  country^hns  depriv- 
ed it  of  whatever  natural  strength  it  once  poa- 

Every  man  in  Rusaia  has  hia  price :  that 
is  the  rule,  and  the  exceptions,  if  any  there 
be,  are  pitied  and  despiied  as  inEtances  of 
eccentric  fully.  It  will  easily  be  imagined 
what  the  adminisiiatiun  of  justice  must  be 
in  a  country  where  bribes  aruwediy  consti- 
tute the  chief  part  of  the  income  of  every 
office  under  tbe  crown,  and  where  the  Iswi, 
t.  e.  the  imperial  ukasea,  are  sn  multiludi- 
noua  and  contradictory,  that  ihe  judge  cna 
always  avail  himself  of  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law  to  warrant  any  decision  be  may  pro- 
Bounce,  be  it  ever  so  absurd  or  iniquiloai. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  own  that  the 
quirks  and  aublieties  of  legal  casuistry  may 
sometimes  by  accident  help  to  forward  the 
righteous  cause,  as  in  th;  following  curious 
iastance : 

"  In  Alexander's  reign  the  Jesuits  had  made 
{hemselves  all-powerful  in  some  parts  of  Po- 
land. A  rich  landowner  and  possessor  of  six 
thousand  peasants  al  Poliz,  tlie  Jesuit  head- 

Juartera,  was  so  wrougtii  on  by  ihe  artful  asai- 
uiiies  of  the  society,  that  he  oequeathed  hit 
whole  fortune  to  it  at  his  death,  with  this  slipu- 
laiioD,  that  (he  Jesuits  should  bring  up  bis  only 
eon,  and  afterwnrda  give  him  whatever  poriion 
of  the  inheritance  (Aey  ihoidd  ehome.  When 
the  young  man  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty. 
the  Jesuits  bestowed  on  him  three  hundred 
peasants.  He  protested  vehemently  against 
their  uBurpaLion,  and  began  a  suit  against  the 
society ;  but  hie  father's  will  seemed  dear  and 
explicit,  and  after  having  consumed  all  his  lii- 
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lie  Turtune,  iie  found  his  rlnitiis  disowned  by 
every  irihuna!  in  the' empire,  inclutliitg  tviii 
the  ^cuur.it  a^heiiilily  ol  Uie  eenuie.  In  llti^ 
Berriiiiiifly  hupiltSH  i-Mrmiiiy  he  iip|ilied  lo  a 
,  cerliiiii  allunicy  in  St.  Pi-UTKbur;;^  luiuuuf)  lor 
his  iiiextiuu^lilili:  Itrlilily  ol' mind  in  mtiili-n<  o\ 
cunning  and chiiniury.  Atier liuving  jteruBeii 
Ihti  will  nnd  Ihi!  docnmenls  conreeted  willi  the 
Buil,  Ihu  luwycr  eaid  to  liis  client,  *  Ynur  bnsj- 
neBB  iadimD^'ir^OLi  will  [iroiiiiai^  nie  len  Iiiou- 
aaiid  rultles  1  will  tinderuke  lo  procure  mi 
Imperial  ukaoe  reineluling  you  in  |-Oiiai  aiioii  ol 
all  your  lull icr'a  properly.'  The  you.ig  in. ill 
readily  agreed  to  ihe  bargain,  ami  in  rjirlit 
days  atierwunls  be  wits  niiuter  ol'  tiie  patri- 
mony. The  dci-i>=ion  wtiich  led  loihisi-in^uliir 
result  rcieil  eokly  on  Uie  iuierpretMiion  ol  llic 
plir.ieB  lliiry  thall  give  him  mlial-ver  jiortioti 

Cey  shiiU  rJto-iet,  wliieli  plainly  nieaiil,  a«  the 
wyur  maiiiiHiiieil,  Itial  the  younj;  ni'iti  wa« 
entitled  exduEivt'ly  to  eueh  ponioo  lU  th< 
JeBu i [a  cAtia«,  i.  e.,  lo  that  which  tliey  chO'.eaiid 
retained  for  tlieinEelv<'i>.  I'he  einpeior  tulmit- 
ted  lliiH  curious  explanaiioii ;  thr  aon  became 
proprieior  oi'  570(1  penGunts,  and  tlie  Jeauiif 
wire  obliged  to  content  ilienisclveu  wnli  the 
300  tliey  had  bcstowe  i  on  iheir  ward  in  the 
firel  instance.  Assuredly  the  nnwi  udroii  cadi 
in  Turkiey  could  not  have  deciued  the  case 
belter." 

In  our  author's  acctmiit  of  Astrakhnn  we 
meet  with   the  rollowiii);  highly 
and  nurel  fact  and 


''  The  Indians,  who  were  formerly  rather 
numiriius  in  tin;  city,  have  lon^  vini-e  abnn- 
doneil  the  irade  for  winch  they  Irequei.trd  ii 
and  none  of  itieiu  reni'dn  but  a  lew  prieait 
who  lire  deiained  hy  interniinable  law-GUiis. 
But   I'roni   the   old    iniercourse   between   *'' 
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lype  thai  perpelunte*  flrelf  wiih  maul  energy, 

anil  n)0al  obvtitoitely  ^e^ista  the  iiiflu'nceof 

foreign  adniixluri-  continued  ihrouj^h  a  long 

a  of  gioeraiionc.     Vte  Ji»ve  tnund  ilia 

e  nrii>inality  among  the  CoMiirks,  the  Tb- 

and  every  oiher  people  dwelling  in  the 

lity  of  the  Kalniocks.     1b  it  not  ihrn  a 

moat  curious  liicl  lo  ere  il  vanish  immediately 

under  Uie  iiiflui  nee  of  ihe  Hindu  binod,  and 

produce  initead  of  iitelf  a  thorooiihly  Caucar 

nian   lypeT    Might  we  not  tlience  conclude 

ihal  llie  CaucaBian  ia  noi  a  primilive  type.  «■ 

liilherlo  suppoEcd,  but  Ihai  ji  is  simply  ihe  r»- 

Bult  of  a  niixiure,  Ihe  two  eirmenta  of  which 

tve  mnat  aeek  f»r  in  Ceniral   Asia,  in  thoee 

riiyslerioua  regionii  of  the  great  Tibetian  chain 

which  have  to  much  ot-cupied  ilie  inveotire 

geniuB  of  ancient  and  niodera  wiiier*?" 

We  would  fain  continue  our  desullory 
extracts  fmiii  this  an.UBing  and  inttiruclive 
wiirk;  et>ppciiilly.  we  should  like  to  dwell 
iin  the  aucctnci  and  lunJinous  ckelch  uflhe 
hixiiiry  uf  ihe  war  WHged  by  Russia  against 
the  biHve  inouDtaineers  nf  Circasnia;  but 
space  fail~  us.  We  must  bid  a  reluciant 
I'lirewell  to  uur  authors,  hoping  ibat  the  ap- 
pcar^ince  of  their  promised  work  on  Mol- 
davin  will  soon  affOTd  us  an  opportonity  of 
conversing  with  lliem  agaiu. 


Ht  Ptuu>i  HlIUlM. 


i  sprung 
a  hall-hreed  now  numbering  several  hundred 
individunls,  inipruperly  designated  Taiors- 
The  mixed  blood  of  these  two  essentially  A>^i- 
Biic  nicea  haa  produced  a  lype  cloaety  re«;tii' 
blirig  ihnt  ol  Ihe  lilurO|iean  nations.  It  exhil^ 
its  ni-iiher  (lie  oblique  eyes  oi  the  Kalmuck*, 
nor  llie  bronZ'd  skin  ol'  ilie  Indiana :  and  no- 
thing in  llie  character  or  habile  of  the  detcend- 
nula  of  these  two  races  iadicaies  n  relatiunahiii 
Willi  either  stock.  In  atrikingconiraFl  wiifi 
the  apathy  and  inilolence  of  tlie  population 
Binaii){  wliich  (hey  live,  ihei^e  hall-breeds  ex- 
hibit in  all  they  do  the  aciivity  and  perj'e- 
Teran(;e  of  the  mi»n  of  Ihe  north.  They  aerve 
as  porlers,  wiiguners,  or  Bailors,  na  occusion 
may  require,  and  ehnnk  from  no  kind  of  em- 
ployment however  lahoriuua.  Their  while 
nit  lialK,  with  broad  hrims  and  pointed  conical 
crowns,  iht^ir  tall  Ggoree,  and  bold,  chrert'u 
cou  I  lie  nances,  uive  Ihem  a  eonsiilemble  de 
gree  of  reaemblaiiee  to  the  Spanish  muleteer* 
•'Thiare«uli  of  the  croHiing  of  two  racei 
l)olh  an  aliarply  delined,  ia  extremely  remark- 
Bhlo,  Hud  cannot  but  inlerrat  elhnologislr 
Tne  Mongol  ia  perhaps  tibove  all  otbtsm  the 


A  nR'  THF.RUFTHE  R»ss  ONTHE  HIS'- 
'lOKV  Ot-  A  l.lTtR.\KY  MAN,  I.AMAN 
111  A^CHAl■D,  ANH  THE  CHA^CEd  OP 
THE  LITERARY  CRoFE^I'  M. 


Mt  t>RAn  Sir,— Our  good  fneiid  and 
pBirnn,  the  puhlisher  of  thia  Magazine,  has 
brought  me  your  message  from  Kome,  and 
your  demand  lo  hear  news  Irnm  the  other 
great  ciiy  of  the  world.  As  the  forty  col- 
uiiiiis  of  the  Timrt  caunoi  satisfy  your  rer- 
ereiice'a  craving,  and  the  details  of  the  real 
great  revuliitiftii  of  Envland  which  is  acltt- 
.illy  going  on  do  not  sufficiently  inieresl  you, 
I  send  yiiu  a  pa^e  or  two  of  random  speca- 
liiliiiiis  upon  mailers  cniiTiecled  with  the 
liierarj  profession;  lliey  were  suggested  by 
reading  the  woika  and  the  biography  nf  a 
htemry  friend  of  ours,  lately  deceased,  and 
irir  wbiiRi  every  person  who  knew  him  had 
the  warmeat  andstnceresl  regard.  And  no 
woodtr.    It  naa  impuwtibte  lo  liatp  iniatiiy 
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a  man  ao  thoroughly  generous  and  honest, 
and  loving  one  who  was  so  perfectly  gay. 
gentle,  anil  amiable. 

A  man  can't  enjoy  every  thing  in  the 
world;  but  what  delightful  gifts  and  quali- 
ties  are  these  to  have  1  N<M  having  known 
Blanehard  as  intimately  as  some  others  did, 
yet,  I  lake, it,  he  had  in  hia  life  as  much 
pleasure  as  falU  to  most  men  ;  the  kindeat 
hiends,  the  most  afieclionate  family,  a  heart 
lo  enjoy  both.;  and  a  career  not  undieiin- 
guiahed,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  smullest 
matter  of  all.  But  we  have  a  cowardly  dis- 
like, or  compassion  for,  the  (act  of  a  man 
dying  poor.  Such  a  cine  is  rich,  bilious, 
and  a  curmudgeon,  without  heart  or  sto- 
mach to  enjoy  his  money,  and  we  set  him 
down  as  respectable :  another  is  morose  or 
passionate,  bta  whtJe  view  of  life  seen 
blood-ebot  through  passion,  or  jaundiced 
through  moroseness:  or  he  is  a  fool  who 
see,  or  feel,  or  enjoy  any  thuig  at  all, 
no  ear  for  music,  no  eye  for  beauty,  no 
heart  for  love,  with  nothing,  except  mooey 
we  meet  such  people  every  day,  aitd  respect 
them  somehow.  That  donkey  browses  over 
five  thousand  acres ;  that  roadman's  bank- 
ers come  bowing  him  out  to  his  carriage. 
You  feel  secretly  pleased  at  shooting  over 
the  acres,  or  driving  in  the  carriage.  At 
any  rale,  nobody  thinks  of  compasBionating 
'  tbeir  owners.  We  are  a  race  of  flunkies, 
and  keep  our  pity  for  the  poor. 

I  don't  mean  to  affix  the  plush  personally 
upon  the  kind  and  distinguished  gentleman 
and  writer  who  has  written  Blanchard's 
Memoir;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
couched  in  much  loo  despondent  a  strain ; 
that  the  lot  of  the  hero  of  the  little  stary 
was  by  no  means  deplorable;  and  that  there 
is  not  the  least  call,  at  present,  to  be  hold- 
ing up  literary  men  as  martyrs.  Even  that 
prevailing  sentiment  which  regrets  that 
means  should  not  be  proviiled  for  giving 
them  leisure  for  enabling  them  to  perfect 
great  works  in  retirement,  that  they  should 
waste  away  their  strength  with  fugitife  lit- 
erature, &.O.,  I  hold  to  be  oReu  uncalled  for 
and  dangerous.  I  believe,  if  most  men  of 
tetters  were  to  be  pensioned,  I  am  aorry  to 
aay  1  believe  they  wouldn't  work  at  all;  and 
of  others,  that  the  labor  which  is  to  answer 
the  calls  of  the  day  is  the  one  quite  beet 
suited  totheir  genius.  Suppose  Sir  Robert 
Peel  were  to  write  to  you,  and,  enclosing  a 
cheque  for  20,000i.,  itistruct  you  to  pension 
any  6fty  deserving  authors,  so  that  they 
might  have  leisure  to  retire  and  write 
"  great "  works,  on  whom  would  you  &i  1 
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People  in  the  big-book  interest,  too,  cry 
oat  against  thefashion.offugitiveliieralure, 
and  DO  wonder.     For  instance, — 

The  Tiaut  gave  an  extract  the  other  day 
from  a  work  by  one  Doctor  Catua,  phyvi- 
cian  to  the  King  of  Saiony,  who  att^ided 
his  royal  maater  on  hia  recent  visit  to  Eng- 
land, and  has  written  a  book  conoerniag 
the  journey.  Among  other  London  lions, 
the  illustrious  traveller  condescended  to 
visit  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reoiarkv 
bte,  certainly,  of  raeiropoliiBD  roarers— the 
Timet  printing-office ;  of  which,  the  Doctor, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  man  of  science,  gives 
an  exceedingly  bad,  stupid,  and  bJondering 

Cams  was  struck  with  "  disgust,"  he 
aays,  at  the  prodigious  size  of  the  paper, 
and  at  the  thought,  which  saggetted  itself 
to  his  mind  from  this  eoorinity.  Thcps  was 
as  much  printed  every  day  as  woald  fill  a 
thick  volume.  It  required  ten  years  of 
life  to  a  philoei^her  to  write  a  vidume. 
The  issuing  of  these  daily  tomes  was  unfair 
upoD  philosophers,  who  were  put  out  of  the 
tnarkel;  and  unfair  on  the  public,  whowera 
made  to  receive  (and,  worse  still,  to  get  a 
relish  for)  crude  daily  speculations,  and 
frivolous  ephemeral  news,  where  they  ought 
to  be  fed  and  educated  upon  stronger  and 
simpler  dieL 

We  have  heard  this  outcry  a  hundred 
times  from  the  big-wig  body.  The  world 
gives  up  a  lamentable  portion  of  its  time  to 
fleeting  literature;  authors  who  might  b« 
occupied  upon  great  works  fritter  away 
their  lives  in  producing  endless  haqty 
sketches.  Kind,  wise,  and  good  Dr.  Ar- 
nold deplored  the  fatal  sympathy  which  the 
Pieheick  Papers  bad  created  among  the 
boys  of  hia  school :  and  it  is  a  fact  thu 
Puruh  is  as  regolarly  read  among  the  boys 

Eton  as  the  Latin  Grammar. 

Arguing  for  liberty  of  eonscieaee  against 
any  authority,  however  great — against  Doc- 
tor Arnold  himself,  who  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  of  men,  that 
has  appeared  for  eighteen  hundred  years; 
let  us  take  a  stand  at  once,  and  ask,  Why 
ihouldnot  the  day  have  its  literatniel  Why 
should  not  authors  make  light  aketobes  1 
Why  sbonld  not  the  public  be  amused  daily 
or  frequently  by  kindly  fictions  T  It  is  well 
and  just  for  Arnold  to  object  Light  stories 
of  Jingle  and  Tupman,  and  Sam  Wdler 
quips  and  cranks,  must  have  come  with  but 
a  bad  grace  before  that  pure  and  lolly  sooli 
The  trivial  and  familiar  are  out  of  place 
lhei«;  the  harideM  joker  must  walk  «wif 
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-abashsd  Irom  aach  a  presence,  aa  be  would 
be  ailent  and  hushed  in  b  aBlhedral.  Bat 
«I1  the  world  ia  not  made  of  thai  angelic 
■tuff.  From  bis  very  height  and  sublimity 
of  Tirtue  he  could  but  look  down  aHit'  de- 

flore  the  wajrs  of  smaJI  men  beneatl>  him. 
mean,  serioml/,  thai  I  think  the  mAD  was 
of  so  auguat  and  sublVme  a  nature,  that  he 
waa  not  a  fair,  jodge  of  os,  or  of  the  waj^s  of 
the  generality  of  inanlttDd.  One  has-  seen 
a  delicate  person  sicken  and  feint  at  the 
■mell  of  a  flower,  it  does  not  Eullow  ibal  the 
flower  was  not  sweet  and  wholesome  in 
eonse<|a«toe;  and  I  hoM  that  laughing  sitd 
honest  slory-booka  are  good,  against  all  Ibe 
doctors. 

Laughing  ia  not  the  highest  ocenpatioik 
of  a  man,  very  certainly  ;  or  the  power  of 
dealing  it  ibe  height  of  genius.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  for  that.  No  more  ia  the 
blacking  of  boots  the  greateal  occupation. 
But  it  ia  done,  and  well  and  honestly,  by 
persons  (»dained  to  that  calling  in  life,  who 
arrogate  to  themselres  (if  they  are  straight- 
forward and  worthy  Bhoe-blacks)  no  espe- 
cial rank  or  privilege  on  account  of  their 
calling ;  and  not  considering  boot-bniahing 
the  greatest  effort  of  earthly  geniw^  never- 
theteaa  select  their  Day  and  Martin,  oi 
Warren,  u  the  beat  of  their  judgment  i 
polish  their  upperlealhers  as  welt  as  they 
can ;  satisfy  their  patrons ;  and  earn  their 
fiiir  wage. 

I  have  chosen  the  unpolita  ahoe-blatk 
comparison,  not  out  of  disrespect  to  the 
trade  of  literature ;  bnl  it  is  aa  good  a  craft 
as  any  other  to  select.  In  some  w^ 
other,  Ibr  daily  bread  and  hire,  ahno 
men  are  laboringdsily.  Wiihoutnecesaity 
ihey  would  not  work  at  alt,  or  very  little, 
probably.  In  some  instenees  you  reap 
Reputalton  along  with  Profit  from  your  la- 
bor,  bat  Bread,  in  the  inain,  is  the  incentive. 
Do  not  let  us  try  lo  blink  this  fact,  or  ima^ 
sine  tiiat  the  men  of  the  press  are  working 
for  their  honor  and  glory,  or  go  onward  im- 

felled  by  an  irresietible  aBaius  of  genius, 
fcnljr  men  of  genius  ware  to  write.  Lord 
help  us  [  how  many  books  would  there  be  1 
How  many  people  are  there  even  capable 
of  appreciating  genius  t  Is  Mr.  Wakley's 
or  Hr.  Hume's  opinion  about  poetry  worth 
miKhT  As  much  as  that  of  millions  of 
people  ia  this  honest,  stupid  empire ;  and 
they  have  a  right  to  have  bookssupptied  for 
them  as  well  sa  the  moat  polished  and  accom- 
plished critic*  hare.  Theliterarj  man  gels 
nis  bread  by  providing  g^*^  anited  lo  the 
coMumptipn  of  these,    Thismaik  oflelten 


contributes  a  p<^tce  report ,-  that,  an  arliclff 
some  dmvnright  infarnualion  ^ 
this  Dae,1is  an  editor,  abuses  Sir  Robert 
Peel.or  la[>ds  Lord  John  RuHseU,  or  mice 
eerta;  writing  to  a  certain  class  who  coin- 
cide in  bis  views,  or  are  interested  by  the 
question  which  he  moots.  The  literary 
haracter,  let  ne  hope  or  admit,  writes  <yiite 
honestly  -^  but  no  man  supposas  he  would 
work  perpetually  but  for  money.  And  aa- 
for  immorlaliiy,  it  is  quite  beside  the  bar* 
gain,  la  it  reasonable  to  look  for  it,  or  to 
pretend  that  you  are  aetualed  by  ade«re  to- 
attain  it?  Of  all  the  quill-drivers,  how 
many  have  ever  drawn  that  prodigious 
prke?  Is  it  fair  even  to  ask  that  UMny 
>l>ould  t  Out  ofaregardfsrpoos  dearpoe- 
terily  and  men  of  letters  lo  come,  let  ua  be 
glad  thai  the  great  irmnortalily  nwmber 
conies  up  so  rarely.  Mairitind  would  bav» 
no  time  otherwise,  and  would  be  so  gorged 
with  old  masterpieces,  that  Ihey  could  not 
occupy  themselves  with  new,  and  fuluse 
literary  men  would  have  no  chance  of  a 
livelihood. 

To  do  your  work  honestly,  to  amuse  and 
struct  your  reader  of  toJay,  to  die  when 
your  time  comes,  and  go  hence  with  as 
clean  a  breast  as  may  be ;  may  these  be  all 
yours  and  ours,  by  God's  will.  Let  us  be 
content  with  onr  statut  as  literary  crafit- 
men,  telling  the  truth  as  fir  as  may  be,  bit^ 
ting  no  foul  b)ow,con(tesGendiiig  to  no  ser- 
riJe  pufiery,  Slling  not  a  very  lofly,  but  » 
manly  and  honorable  part.  Nobody  sa^s 
that  Dr.  Locsek  is  wasting  his  time  because 
be  tdia  about  daily  in  his  carriage,  and 
passes  hours  with  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
his  patients,  instead  of  being  in  his  study 
wrapt  up  in  transcendeutal  medical  medi- 
tation. Nobody  accuses  Sir  Fitaroy  Kelly 
of  neglecting  his  geniva  because  he  will 
lake  any  body's  brief,  and  argue  it  in  court 
for  money,  when  he  anight  sit  in  chambers 
with  hia  oak  sported,  and  give  up  his  soul 
lo  inveaiigations  of  the  nature,  history,  and 
improvement  of  law.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  either  ttf  these  eminent  persons,  by 
profound  study,  might  increase  their  know- 
ledge in  certain  branches  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  practical 
part  must  go  o» — cauaea  come  on  for  heai^ 
ing,  and  ladies  lie  in,  and  some  one  mait 
be  there.  The  commodities  in  which  the 
lawyer  and  the  docio*  deal  are  absolutely 
required  by  the  public,  and  liberally  paid 
for;  every  day,  too,  the  public  re<iuir«a 
move  literary  handicraft  done ;  the  praeti- 
liooer  in  that  trade  gets  a  belter  paj  and 
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place.  In  anoilier  century,  verj  likely,  hU 
work  wi1l.be  soneeessary  to  the  people,  and 
his  market  so  good,  that  bia  prices  will 
double  imd  treble  ;  his  social  rank  riae;  he 
will  be  gettiag  what  thej  call  "honors," 
sQd  dying  in  the  bosom  of  the  genteel. 
Our  calling  is  only  sneered  at  because  il  is 
Dol  welt  paid.  The  world  has  no  other 
criterion  fur  respectability.  In  Heaven's 
name,  what  madp.  people  talk  of  setting  up 
a  statue  lo  Sir  William  Folletl  I  What  hwl 
he  daite  I  He  had  made  300,000^  What 
has  George  IV.  done  that  he,  too,  is  to  have 
«  brnzen  image  T  He  was  an  exemplar  of 
no  greatness,  no  good  quality,  no  duty  in 
life;  but  a  type  of  magnificence,  of  beauti- 
ful coals,  carpets,  and  gigs,  turtle-soup, 
chandeliers,  creara-colored  tiurges,  and  deli- 
cious Maraschino, — all  these  good  things 
he  expressed  and  represented :  and  the 
world,  Tcspectitig  them  beyond  all  mhers, 
raised  staLues  to  "  the  first  genifenian  in 
Europe."  Directly  the  men  of  letters  get 
rich,  they  will  come  in  for  their  share  of 
honor  too;  and  a  future  writer  in  this  rais- 
cftllany  may  be  getting  ten  guineas  where 
we  get  one,  and  dancing  at  Buckingham 
Palace  while  you  and  your  humble  servant, 
dear  Padre  Francesco,  are  glad  lo  smoke 
our  pipes  in  quiet  over  the  sanded  floor  of 
the  little  D . 

But  the  happy  iomme  de  liltres,  whom  I 
imagine  in  futurity  kicking  his  heels  vis-4^is 
to  a  duchess  in  some  fandango  at  the  court 
of  her  majesty's  grandchildren,  will  be  in 
reality  no  belter  orhonesler,  or  more  really 
sear  fame,  than  the  quill-driTCT  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  with  his  doubtful  position  and 
small  gains.  Fame,  that  guerdon  of  high 
genius,  comes  quite  independent  of  Berke- 
rey  Square,  and  is  a  republican  institution. 
Look  around  lo  our  own  day  among  the 
holders  of  the  pen  :  begin  (without  naming 
names,  for  that  is  odious)  and  count  un 
your  fingers  those  whom  you  will  back  in 
the  race  for  immortality.  How  many  fin- 
gers have  you  that  are  lel\  untold  T     It  is 

aa   invidious  question.     Alas!  dear , 

and  dear  *  *,  and  dear  1 1,  yoa  who  think 
you  are  safe,  there  is  futurity,  and  limbo, 
and  blackness  for  yon,  belored  friends  ! 
CVnr  ingtns  ilerabimtn  aquor :  there's  no 
ase  denying  il,  or  shirking  the  fact;  in  we 
must  go,  and  disappear  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  aller  all,  what  is  this  Reputation, 
the  cant  of  our  trade,  the  goal  that  every 
scribbling  penny-a-liner  demurely  pretends 
that  he  is  hunting  after  T  Why  should  we 
(etill   Wh/can't  wedo  witboul  it?    We 
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onfy  liiacy  we  want  it.  When  people  say 
of  such  and  such  a  man  who  is  dead,  "  He 
neglected  his  talents;  he  frittered  away  iu 
fagilife  pablications  time  and  gciiluB, 
which  might  have  led  lo  the  production  of 
a  great  work;"  this  is  the  gist  of  Sir  Bul- 
wer  Lytloo's  kind  and  affecting  biographical 
notice  of  our  dear  friend  and  comrade  La- 
man  Btanchard,  who  passed  away  so  melan- 
cUolily  last  ye^r. 

I  don't  know  any  thing  more  dissalisfoc- 
tory  and  absurd  than  that  insane  lest  of 
friendship  which  has  been  set  up  by  some 
literary  men,  viz.  ndmiration  of  iheir  works. 
Say  that  this  picture  is  bad,  or  that  poem 
poor,  or  that  article  stnpid,  and  t)>ere  are 
certain  anthors  and  artists  among  us  who 
set  you  down  as  an  enemy  forthwith,  or 
look  upon  you  as  a  faux-frert.  What  is 
there  in  common  with  the  friend  and  bis 
work  of  art?  The  picture  or  article  onc€ 
done  and  handed  over  to  the  public,  is  the 
lalter's  property,  not  the  author's,  and 'to 
be  estimated  according  to  its  honest  value ; 
and  so,  and  without  malice,  I  question  Sir 
Bulwer  Lytton's  statement  about  Blatichard, 
viz.  that  he  would  have  been  likely  to  pro- 
duce with  leisure,  and  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, a  work  of  the  highest  class.  I 
think  his  education  and  habits,  his  quick, 
easy  manner,  his  sparliling,  hidden  fun, 
constant  tenderness  and  brilliant  good 
humor,  were  heat  employed  as  they  were. 
At  any  rate,  he  had  a  duty,  much  more 
imperative  upon  him  than  the  preparation 
of  questionable  great  works, — to  get  hie 
family  their  dinner,  A  man  must  be  a 
very  great  man,  indeed,  before  be  csn  neg- 
lect this  precaution. 

His  three  vol  umes  of  essays,  pleasant  and 
often  brilliant  as  they  are,  give  no  idea  of 
tlie  powers  of  the  author,  or  even  of  his 
natural  manner,  which,  as  I  think,  was  a 
thousand  limes  more  agreeable.  He  was 
like  the  good  little  child  in  the  fairy  tale, 
his  month  dropped  oul  all  sorts  of  diamonds 
and  rubies.  His  wit,  which  was  always 
playing  and  frisking  about  the  company, 
had  the  wonderful  knack  of  never  hurting 
any  body.  He  had  the  most  singular  art  of 
discovering  good  qualities  in  people;  in 
discoursing  of  which  the  kindly  little  fellow 
used  to  glow  and  kindle  up,  and  emphasize 
with  the  most  charming  energy.  Good- 
natured  actions  of  others,  good  jokes,  favor- 
ite verses  of  friends,  he  would  bring  out 
fondly,  whenever  they  met,  or  there  was 
question  of  them  ;  and  he  used  to  toss  and 
dandle  their  aayioga  or  doings  abooi,  and 
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hand  them  round  to  the  company,  aa  the 
delightful  Miss  Slowboy  does  the  baby  in 
the  last  ChrislmaB  book.  What  viaa  better 
tbui  wit  in  hia  talk  vraa,  that  it  was  so 
genial.  He  ot/VyMJ  thoroughly,  and  chirp- 
ed over  his  wine  with  a  good  humor,  that 
could  not  fai)  to  be  infectious.  Hie 
hoepilality  was  delightful :  there  waa  a 
thing  about  it  charmtuglj  brisk,  simple,  and 
kiadly.  How  he  used  lo  laugh !  Aa- 1 
write  thia,  what  a  tiuinl>er  of  pli 
hearty  scenes  come  back  !  One  cao  hear 
hia  jolty,  clear  laughter;  and  aee  hii  keen, 
kind,,  beaming  Jew  face, — a  mixture  of 
Mendeleaohn  and  Vollajre. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lylton'a  account  of  him  will 
be  read  by  all  his  friends  wiih  pleasure,  and 
by  the  world  as  a  not  uucuriuus  specimen 
of  the  biography  of  a  literary  man.  The 
memoir  savors  a  little  too  much  of  the 
funeral  oration.  Il  (night  have  boen  a  litlle 
more  particular  and  familiar,  so  as  to  give 
the  public  a  more  iulioiate  acquaiulance 
with  one  oftbe  honesiest  and  kindest  of  men 
who  ever  lired  by  pen;  and  yet,  after  a 
long  and  friendly  intercourse  wiiti  Blancb- 
wd,  I  believe  the  praises  Sir  Lyiton  be- 
stows on  his  character  are  by  no  means 
exaggerated  :  it  is  only  the  style  in  wbtoh 
ihey  are  given,  which  is  a  little  too  funere- 
ally encomiaslic.  The  memoir  begins  in 
thia  way,  a  pretty  and  touching  design  of 
Mr.  Kenny  Meadowa  heading  the  bio- 
graphy ;— 

"To  moat  of  those  who  havo  mixed  genci^ 
ally  with  the  men  who,  in  our  day,  have 
chosen  literature  aa  their  profeMion,  the  name 
of  Laman  Blaochard  bringB  recollections  of 
peculiar  lendernesa  imd  re^L  Amidst  a 
career  which  the  keenness  ol  anxious  rivalry 
renders  a  sharp  pro baliou  to  the  temper  and 
the  aSections,  ollen  yet  more  embitiered  by 
that  strife  of  party,  of  which,  in  a  Represetita- 
tivB  Gonaiitution,  few  men  of  letters  escape 
tbo  eager  peaaiana  and  the  angry  prejudice — 
they  recall  the  memory  of  a  competitor,  wiLh- 
outcnvyi  a  partisan,  without  ^all;  (irmasthe 
Grniest  iQ  the  maiotenance  ofhis  own  apinions ; 
but  gentle  as  the  gentlest  in  the  Judgment  he 
passed  on  others. 

"  Who,  among'  our  London  brotherhood  of 
letters,  does  not  miss  that  simple  cheetfuloMs 
— that  inborn  and  exquisite  urbooity — ibat 
cliild-libe  readiness  to  oe  pleased  with  all — 
that  happy  leodeacy  to  paneej-ri^te  every 
merit,  and  to  be  lenient  to  eveiy  mult?  Who 
does  not  recall  that  acute  and  delicate  sensi- 
bility— so  easily  wounded,  and  therefore  so 
eareful  not  to  wound — which  seemed  to  mfuse 
&  eariaiD  imeUectoKl  fine  breeding,  of  forbear- 
i  sympUhy,  iato  every  Bocie^  where 
~'~d  its  gentle  way  1    Who,  inconvi- 
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vial  meetingo,  does  not  miss,  and  will  not  misa 
for  ever,  the  sweetness  of  those  unpretending 
talents— Ihe  earneslness  oflhat  honesty  whicn 
seemed  unconscious  it  was  worn  so  lightly — 
the  mild  influence  of  that  exuberant  hindness, 
which  softened  the  acrimony  of  yoong  dispu- 
tants, and  recoooiled  the  secret  animosities  of 
jealous  rivals  7  Yet  few  men  had  experienced 
more  to  sour  them  than  Laman  Blanchard,  or 
had  gone  mon!  resolutely  through  the  author's 
hardening  ordeal  of  narrow  circuniBlance,  of 
dnlly  lahor,  and  of  that  disappoiniment  In  the 
liighcr  aims  of  ambition,  which  moat  almost 
inevitably  befall  those  who  retain  ideal  stand* 
erds  of  excellenee,  to  be  reached  but  by  lime 
and  leisure,  end  who  are  yet  condemned  to 
draw  hourly  upon  unmatured  resources  for  the 
pratlical  wants  of  life.  To  have  been  engaged 
boyhood  in  such  struggles,  nnd  to  have 
preserved,  undiniinished,  gcnermis  aiiniiraiion 
lor  those  more  fortunate,  and  untiring  lova  for 
his  own  noble  yet  thankless  calling;  and  this 
with  a  constitution  singularly  6nely  strung', 
and  with  all  the  nervous  irritabiluy  whica 
usually  accompanies  the  indulgence  of  the 
imagination ;  is  n  proof  of  the  rarest  kind  of 
strength,  depending  leas  upon  a  power  purely 
intellectual,  ihun  upon  the  higher  and  more 
benutilbl  heroism  which  woman,  and  such 
alone  ns  have  the  best  feeiiogs  of  a  wo> 
8  nature,  take  from  instinctive  enthusiasm 
for  wliat  is  areai,  iuid  uncalcalatiog  laith  tn 
what  is  goooT 
"  It  is,  regarded  thus,  that  the  character  of 
nan  Blanchard  assumes  an  interest  of  a 
very  elevated  order.  He  was  a  choice  and 
worthy  example  of  the  professional  English 
men  of  letters  in  our  day.  He  is  not  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  ol  the  man  of  darmg 
and  turbulent  genius,  living  on  the  false  ex- 
■'■  lent  of  vehement  calumny  and  uproarioua 
.e.  His  was  a  career  not  indeed  obscure, 
BulBcjently  quiet  and  unnoticed  to  be 
solaced  with  little  of  the  pleasure  with  which, 
'~  aspirants  of  a  noisier  fume,  graiified  and 
.._i  ignoble  vanity  rewards  the  labor  and 
stimulates  the  hope.  For  more  ihan  twen^ 
years  he  toiled  on  through  the  most  fatiguing 
paths  of  literary  composition,  mostly  in  peri- 
odicals, often  anonymously;  pleasing  and 
'ighily  instrocting  thousands,  but  gaining 
ions  of  the  prises,  whether  of  weighty  repu- 
tation or  popular  renown,  which  more  fortu- 
nate chances,  or  more  [vetendtng  mode*  of 
investing  talent,  have  given  in  our  day  lo  vwk 
of  half  his  merits." 

Not  a  feature  in  this  charming  cbanoter 
flattered,  as  far  as  I  know.  Did  the  sub- 
ject of  the  memoir  feel  dis^pointnienl  ia 
the  higher  aims  of  ambition  T  Was  hia 
career  not  solaced  with  pleasure!  Was 
bis  noble  calling  n  thankless  onet  I  faara 
':d  before,  his  calling  was  not  thankless ; 
hia  career,  in  the  main,  plsasant ;  his  dis- 
appointment, if  he  had  one  of  the  higher 
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aims  of  ambitioo,  one  that  might  not  un- 
easily be  borne.  If  every  man  is  disap- 
pointed because  he  cannot  reach  supreme 
excellence,  what  a  mad,  mJaanlbropicnl 
world  ours  would  be!  Why  should  tiicnof 
lelters  aini  higher  than  they  can  hit,  or  be 
"disappointed"  wiih  the  share  of  brains 
God  has  given  them  t  Nor  can  you  say  a 
man's  career  is  unpleaaant  who  was  so 
heartily  liked  and  appreciated  as  Blanchard 
was,  by  all  persons  of  high  intellect,  or  low, 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  had 
to  bear  with  some,  but  not  unbearable 
poverty.  At  home  he  had  every 
aalisly  his  affection:  abroad,  every  sympa- 
thy and  consideration  met  this  univerBally 
esteemed,  good  man.  Such  a  calling 
bis  is  not  thankless,  surely.  Away  with 
this  discooleot  and  nkorbid  craving  for 
nown!  A  man  who  writes  (Tennyson's) 
Viyssts,  or  Comms,  may  put  in  his  oli ' 
for  fame  if  you  will,  and  demnnd  and  de- 
serve  it:  but  it  requires  no  vast  power  of 
inlellect  to  write  most  sets  of  words,  and 
h«ve  them  printed  in  a  book: — To  write 
Uiis  article,  for  instance,  or  the  last  novel, 
pamphlet,  twok  of  travels.  Most  men  with 
n  decent  education  and  practice  of  the  pen, 
could  go  and  do  the  like,  were  they  so  pro- 
fessionally urged.  Let  such  fall  into  the 
rank  and  file,  and  shoulder  their  weapons, 
and  load  and  fire  cheerfully.  An  every- 
day writer  has  no  more  right  to  repine  be- 
cause he  loses  the  greet  prizes,  and  can't 
write  like  Shakspeare,  than  he  has  tn  be 
envious  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Wellington, 
or  King  Hudson,  or  Taglioni.  Because 
the  sun  shines  above,  is  a  man  to  warm 
himself  and  admire;  or  to  despond  because 
he  can't  io  his  person  flare  up  like  the  sun  t 
I  don't  believe  that  Blancbnrd  was  by 
means  an  amateur-msrlyr,  but  was,  gener- 
ally speaking,  very  decently  satisfied  with 
his  condition. 

Here  is  the  account  of  his  early  history 
— a  curious  and  interesting  one  : — 

"Samuet  paman  Btanchard  was  bom  of 
reapeclabte  pnrenlB  in  the  middle  cIhse  nt 
Great  YarmoQlh,  on  Ilie  15th  of  May,  IS03. 
HiB  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mary  Laitiitn. 
She  married  firEl  Mr.  CowpII.  at  St.  John's 
Church,  Bcrraondsey,  about  the  year  1796; 
he  died  in  the  roltowlng  yrnr.  In  1799  she 
was  married  a»ain,  to  Samuel  Blanchard,  by 
whom  she  hatl  seven  children,  but  only  one 
•on,  the  third  child,  christened  Samuel  Laman. 

"In  1805,  Mr.  Blanchard  (the  father)  ap- 
pears to  have  removed  to  the  metropolis,  and    ^i 
to  have  settled  in  Soulhwark  as  a.  painter  and    di 
glazier.    He  was  enabled  to  give  bis  boy  a   il; 


good  educalion^ — an  education,  indeed,  of  that 
kind  which  could  not  bat  unlit  young  Laman 
Ibr  the  calling  of  his  father;  for  it  developed 
the  abilidea  and  bestowed  the  learning,  which 
may  be  said  to  tilt  a  youth  morally  out  of  trade, 
ami  to  refine  him  at  once  into  a  gentleman. 
At  six  years  old  he  was  entered  a  scholar  of 
SL  Olnve's  srhool,  then  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blenkorni-  He  became  the  head 
Latin  scholar,  and  gained  the  chief  prize  in 
eaoh  of  the  last  three  years  he  remained  nt  the 
ncademy.  When  lie  left,  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  master  and  trustees  that  he  should  be  sent 


rtty,  for  the  frCBhrnan's  year,  free  of  e 
penBe;  for  the  charges  of  the  two  remaining 
years  the  parents  were  to  provide.  So  strarw, 
however,  were  the  hopes  of  the  master  tbr  hn 
promising  pupil,  thai  the  Inisiees  of  the  school 
oonsenied  to  depart  from  their  ordinary  prac- 
tice, and  offered  to  defray  the  collegiate  n- 
peDBCB  far  twa  years.  Untbrtunalely,  the  ofier 
was  not  accepted.  No  wonder  that  poor 
Lamnn  regretted  in  aOer  life  the  loss  of  this 
golden  opportunity.  The  advantages  of  an 
university  career  to  a  young  mas  in  his  posi- 
tion, with  talents  and  application,  but  witnoui 
intevcet,  birth,  and  fortune,  are  incalculable, 
The  pecuniary  iodependenoe  afforded  by  the 
Hcholarship  and  the  fellowship,  is  in  itself  no 
despicable  profpect;  but  the  beneRls  which 
distinction,  fairly  won  at  those  noble  and  unrt- 
valied  institutions,  confers,  arc  the  greatest 
where  least  ohvioua :  ihey  tend  nsually  to  hind 
the  vagueness  of  youthful  ambition  to  the 
eeoure  reliance  on  some  profcBsionai  career,  in 
which  they  smooth  the  difficulties  and  abridge 
the  novitiate.  Even  in  literature  a  college 
education  nnl  only  tends  tn  refine  the  taste,  hut 
to  propitiate  the  public  And  in  all  the  many 
WBlkB  of  practical  and  public  life,  the  honors 
gained  at  the  university  never  fail  to  find  well- 
wishera  amongst  powerful  contemporaries, 
and  to  create  generous  interest  in  the  fortunes 
af  the  aspirant. 

"But  my  poor  friend  was  not  destined  tn 
liAve  one  obstacle  smoothed  away,  from  his 
weary  path.*  With  the  natural  refinement  of 
hi«  disposition,  and  the  btal  cultivation  of  his 
inlelleciual  susoeptibi lilies,  he  was  placed  at 
once  in  a  situation  which  it  was  impossible 
that  ho  caulil  (ill  with  steadinesH  and  zeal. 
F'resht'rom  classical  studies,  and  his  emulation 
wanned  by  early  praise  and  school-boy  tri- 
umph, he  was  transferred  to  the  drudgery  of 
a  desk  in  the  oSiCe  of  Mr.  Charies  Pearson,  a 
proctor  in  Doclon'  Cotsmoas.   The  result  was 

*  "  Tlia  eld«r  BUnchsrd  ia  not  to  be  blamed  for 

ilunlBiily  depriiing  hi>  son  nr  the  ndviDlagos 

proffvrEd  hv  tJie  liborsl  trustees  ofSl.  Olnve'i;  it 

''rum  s  eomnmnicalion  by  .Mr.  Keymer 
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inevilable;  his  mind,  by  a  natural 
beti>ok  itself  to  the  purvdiiB  moBt  hostile  to 
■nch  a  career.  Before  this,  even  from  the  ave 
of  thirteen,  he  had  triQed  wiih  the  Muses ;  Re 
now  conceived  in  good  earnest  the  mere  peril- 
oua  passion  for  the  itage. 

"Barry  Cornwall's  Dramatic  Setna  nere 
pubtished  abocit  this  lime,— they  exercised 
coasiderable  inQuence  over  the  ta«te  and  aspi- 
raiioni  of  young  Blanehard — and  many  dra- 
matic skeiebes  of  brilliant  promise,  bearing  hit 
initials,  S.  L,  B.,  appeared  in  a  periodical 
woA  existing  at  that  period,  called  The  Dra- 
ma, In  them,  though  the  eonception  and 
Stneral  treatment  are  borrowed  from  Barry 
ornwatl,  the  style  and  rhythm  are  rather 
modelled  on  the  peculiarities  of  Byron.  Their 
promise  is  not  the  leaa  for  the  imitation  they 
faelrav.  The  very  charactertstrc  of  genioe  m 
to  be  imitative — first  of  authors,  then  of  nature. 
Books  lead  us  to  fancy  feelings  that  are  not 
yet  genuine.  Experience  is  necessary  (o  re- 
eord  those  which  colorour  own  existence:  and 
the  style  only  becomes  original  in  proportion 
as  the  sentiment  it  expresses  is  sincere.  More 
touching,  therefore,  than  these  Dramatic 
Skelcheg,  was  a  lyrkal  cfTusion  on  the  death 
of  Sidney  Ireland,  n  young  friend  lo  whom  he 
was  warmly  attached,  and  over  whose  memory, 
for  years  auerwards,  he  often  shed  tears.  He 
named  hia  eldest  son  aller  tlial  early  friend. 
At  this  period,  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrotd  had  writ- 
ten three  volomea  of  Moral  Phibsopliy,  and 
Mr.  Buckstone,  the  celebrated  comedian,  vo)- 
noteered  to  copy  Ifae  work  for  the  juvenile 
moralist.  On  arriving  at  any  passage  that 
•track  his  fancy,  Mr.  Buckstone  communicnted 
his  delight  to  his  friend  Blanchan),  and  tlie 
emulation  thus  excited  tended  more  and  more 
to  sharpen  Iho  poet's  distasle  to  all  avocations 
incompatible  with  lileralare.  Anxions,  in  ihe 
first  instance,  to  escape  fhim  dependence  on 
his  father,  (who  was  now  urgent  that  he  ebould 
leave  the  procloHs  desk  for  the  still  more  un- 
genia!  mechanism  of  the  paternal  trade),  he 
meditated  the  best  of  ^11  preparaiives  to  dra- 
matic excellence;  viz.,  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  siBM  itself:  be  resolved  to  be- 
come an  nclor.  Few  indeed  are  they  in  this 
eoontry  who  hare  ever  siiccpedrd  eminently  in 
(ho  literature  of  the  stage,  who  have  not  either 
■rod  its  boards,  or  lived  habitually  in  iis  atmos- 
phere. Blnnchard  obtained  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Henry  Johnston,  the  aotor,  and  recited,  in 
his  presence,  passages  from  Glover's  Ltonuuu. 
He  read  admirably — his  elocution  was  fmilt- 


is  feeling  exquisite ;  Mr.  Johnston  i 

ghted  with  (lis  powers,  but  he  had  espen 

e  and  wisdom  to  cool  his  professiona]  en 


.  _  .  n,  and  be  earnestly  advised  the  aspirant 
not  to  think  of  the  siage.  Re  drew  such  a 
picture  of  the  hazards  of  success — ihe  obsta 
riee  to  a  position — the  precnriausncss  even  al 
a  suhsislence,  that  the  poor  boy'i'  heart  sunk 
within  him.  He  was  anout  to  resign  hirascl' 
to  obscurity  and  trade,  when  he  suddenly  fell 
m  with  tlie  manager  of  the  Margate  theatre; 


this  gentleman  proposed  to  enroll  him  in  bit 
vn  troop,  and  the  proposal  was  eageriy  ac- 

Jled,  in  spite  of  the  warninns  of  Mr,  Henry 
neion.  'A  weet,'  says  Mr.  Buckston^ 
(to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars^ 
and  whose  words  I  now  quote,)  '  was  sufhcieat 
to  disgust  him  with  the  beggaiy  and  drudgery 
of  the  conntry  payer's  life;  and  as  there  were 
Harlequtns'  steaming  il  from  Margate  to 
London  Bridge  at  that  day.  he  perlbrutcd  hia 
journey  back  on  foot,  having,  on  reaching 
Rochester,  hut  his  last  shilling— the  poet's 
verrtable  last  shrlling — in  his  podiet. 

"  '  At  that  time  a  drcumstance  oceurreJ, 
which  my  poor  friend's  fate  has  naturally 
brought  to  nty  recollection.  He  enme  lo  me 
e  evening,  in  a  stale  of  great  excite- 
nformed  loc  that  his  father  had  turned 
of  doors ;  that  he  was  utterly  hopeless 
and  wretched,  and  was  resolved  lo  destroy 
himsen'.  I  used  my  best  endeavors  to  console 
him,  to  lead  his  thoughts  to  the  future,  and 
hope  in  what  chance  and  perseverance  might 
eflect  for  him.  Our  discourse  took  a  livelier 
and  aHer  making  up  a  bed  on  a  sofa  in 
vn  room,  I  retired  to  rest.  I  soon  slept 
soundly,  but  was  awakened  by  hearing  a  foot' 
step  descending  the  stairs.  I  looked  toward* 
the  sofa,  and  diBcovered  he  had  leA  it  i  I  ha&rd 
the  street  door  close ;  I  instantly  hurried  oo 
my  clothes,  and  followed  him ;  I  called  to  hioi, 
but  received  no  answer ;  I  ran  till  I  saw  hin 
the  dislanro  also  running ;  1  agnin  called 
his  name;!  Implored  him  tostop,  but  he  would 
—  'Ewer  me.  Slill  continuing  his  pace,  I 
e  alarmed,  and  doubled  ray  speed.  I 
:p  with  him  near  to  Weslminsier  Bridge; 
s  hurrying  (o  the  steps  leading  la  the 
.  I  tciied  him;  he  threatened  to  strike 
me  if  I  did  not  release  him ;  1  called  for  tb» 
watch;  1  entreated  him  to  return ;  he  became 
paciGed,  but  still  seemed  anxious  to 
escape  from  me.  By  entreaties ;  by  every 
means  of  persuasion  I  could  think  of;  by 
ihrents  to  call  for  help ;  I  succeeded  in  taking 
him  back.  The  next  day  he  was  more  oora- 
posed,  but  I  believe  rarely  resided  with  hia 
father  alter  that  time.  Nec-eGsity  compelled 
him  to  do  something  for  a  livelihood,  and  in 
he  became  a  reader  in  (he  office  of  the 
m  Bnyliss,  in  Fleet  Street.  By  that 
employ,  joined  lo  frequent  conlrihulions  to 
the  .vantkiy  Magazine,  al  that  time  publish- 
ed by  them,  be  obtained  a  tolerable  compe- 

B  lane  hard  and  Jerrold  had  serioue 
thouglils  of  joining  I^rd  Byron  in  Greece; 
they  were  to  become  warriors^  and  assisl  (he 
poet  in  the  liberation  of  the  classic  land.  Many 
a  nightly  wandering  found  them  diecussiag 
their  project.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these 
diicusaioHs  they  were  caught  in  a  shower  of 
rain,  and  sought  shelter  under  n  gateway. 
The  rain  continued ;  when  their  patience  be- 
coming exliaosted,  Blanchard,  buttoning  up 
his  coat,  exclaimed,  'Come  on,  Jerrotd!  what 
use  (ball  we  be  to  the  Greeks  if  we  stand  op 
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fcf  a  ihoner  oF  i«in  T    So  thef  walked  home, 
eod  were  heroically  wet  Ihrougb.' " 

It  wodM  hare  been  w<irth  While  to  tell 
Ibis  tale  man  fullj;  not  lo  enFelope  the 
chief  personage  ia  Bne  words,  aa  statuaries 
do  ibeir  sitters  in  Roman  togas,  aud,  mak- 
ing tbem  iBsyme  the  beroic-cnnvetHional 
took,  take  away  ftota  them  that  infinitely 
tnoT«  iaierestiag  one  Which  Nature  gave 
tbem.  It  would  hare  been  well  if  we  could 
liave  liad  tbis  slirring  little  story  in  detail. 
The  young  fellow,  forced  to  the  proctor's 
desk,  quite  angry  with  the  drudgery,  thea- 
tre-stricken, poetry-sir icken,  writing  dra- 
matic sketches  in  Barry  Cornwsll'a  man- 
ner, pouting  LtoKidas  before  a  manager, 
driven  away  starring  from  bonne,  and,  pen- 
nyless  and  full  of  romance,  conning  his 
IteaMiful  young  wife.  "  Come  on,  JcmM! 
what  sue  shall  tee  be  la  ike  Oreeks  if  vie 
etamd  upfwr  a  ihwmr  afrai*  7"  How  thi 
native  humor  breaks  out  of  -the  man 
Those  who  knew  them  can  fancy  the  effect 
of  such  a  pair  of  warrinrs  steering  the 
Creek  fire-sliipa,  or  manning  the  breach  at 
HissoloughL  Then  there  comes  tliat{}i 
thetic  little  outbreak  of  despair,  when  the 
poor  young  fellow  is  nearly  giring  o{i 
father  bsRishes  faim,  no  one  will  boy  his 
poetry,  he  has  no  chance  on  his  €ta\'\ 
theatre,  noi:hBnce  of  the  wife  that  he 
longing  for.  Why  not  finUb  with  life  at 
once  t  He  fata  read  WerUr,  and  can 
derstand  suicide.     "None,"  be  sajs,  i 


If  Respectability  wanted  to  point  a  moral, 
nn't  there  one  hereT  Eschew  poetry, 
avoid  the  theatre,  stick  to  yotir  business, 
do  not  read  German  sotHb,  do  not  marry 
at  twenty.  All  these  injunctions  seem  tct 
hang  naturally  on  the  story. 

And  yet  the  young  poet  marries  at  twen- 
ty, in  the  teeth  of  poverty  and  experience  ; 
labors  away,  not  unsacceasfully,  puts  Pe- 
gasus into  harness,  rises  in  social  rank  and 
.  public  estimation,  bings  up  happily  round 
bim  an  afiectionale  family,  gets  for  hiinsel' 
a  circle  of  the  warmest  friends,  and  thui 
carries  on,  for  twenty  years,  when  a  prori 
denlial  ealamitjr  visits  him  and  the  poor 
wife  almost  together,  and  removes  them 
both. 

In  the  beginning  of  1844,  Mrs.  Blancb- 
ard,  his  afiectionate  wife  and  the  excellent 
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mother  of  his  Children,  was  attacked  with 
paralysis,  which  impaired  her  mind  and 
terminated  fatally  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
Her  hHsband  was  constantly  with  her,  oc- 
cupied by  her  side,  whilst  watching  her 
distresaing  malady,  in  his  daily  task  of  lit- 
erary business.  Her  illness  bad  the  ee- 
vereet  effect  upon  him.  He,  too,  was  at- 
tacked with  partial  paralysis  and  conges- 
lion  of  the  brain,  during  which  first  seizure 
his  wife  died.  The  rest  of  the  story  was 
told  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  beginning 
of  last  year.  Rallying  partially  from  his 
fever  at  times,  a  sudden  catastrophe  over- 
whelmed  him.  On  the  night  of  the  14th 
February,  in  a  gust  of  delirium,  having  his 
lit((e  boy  in  bed  by  his  side,  and  having 
said  the  Lord's  Prayer  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore, he  sprang  out  of  bed  in  the  absence 
of  his  Burae  (whom  he  had  beBought  not  to 
leave  him),  and  made  away  with  hitnaelf 
with  a  razor.  He  was  no  more  guilty  in 
his  death  than  a  man  who  is  murdered  hy 
a  madman,  or  who  dies  of  the  ruptnre  of  a 
Uood-vessel.  In  hia  last  prayer  he  asked 
to  be  forgiven,  as  he  in  bis  whole  heart  for- 
gave others ;  and  not  to  be  led  into  that 
irresistible  temptation  onder  which  it 
pleased  Heaven  that  the  poor  wandering 
spirit  sltould  succumb. 

At  tbe  very  moment  of  his  death  his 
friends  were  making  tbe  kindert  and  most 
generous  exertions  in  his  behalf  Such  a 
noble,  loving,  and  generona  creature,  ia 
never  without  such.  The  world,  il  is  pleas- 
ant to  think,  is  always  a  good  and  gentle 
world  to  the  gentle  and  K^d,  and  reflects 
the  benevolence  with  which  they  regard 
it  This  memoir  contains  an  sfTecting  let- 
ter from  the  poor  fellow  himself,  which  in- 
dicatea  Sir  Edward  Bulwer'a  admirable  and 
delicate  generoeiiy  towards  him.  "  I  bless 
and  thank  you  always,"  writes  the  kindly 
and  aflectionnte  soul,  to  another  excellent 
IViend,  Mr.  Forster.  There  were  other 
friends,  such  as  Mr.  Fonbtanqne,  Mr.  Ains- 
worih,  with  whom  he  was  connected  in  lit- 
erary labor,  who  were  not  less  eager  to 
serve  and  befriend  bim. 

As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  a  number  of 
other  persons  came  forward  to  provida 
means  for  the  msintenance  of  his  orphan 
family.  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  took 
one  son  into  their  publishing-house,  another 
was  provided  in  a  merchant's  house  in  the 
City,  the  other  is  of  an  age  and  has  tbe  tal- 
ents to  follow  and  succeed  in  his  father's 
profession,  Mr.  Colbnrn  and  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  gave  up  their  copyrights  of  bis  Es^ 
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or  ibe  month,  but  far  permaneat  effect  upon 
the  public. 

"la  such  circumatancM,  I  firmlf  beliere 
that  his  powers  would  have  infEced  to  enrich 
our  poetry  and  our  etage  with  no  tQconsidem- 
ble  acquLsiiions.  All  that  he  wanted  (br  the 
soil  of  hiB  mind  was  lime  to  wait  the  Beasona, 
and  to  sow  apon  ihn  more  patient  tyitem, 
Bui  too  much  aeiinty  and  loo  little  prepara- 
tion were  his  natural  doom.  To  borrow  a 
hoDiety  illustration  frorn  the  iarm,  he  exhaust' 
ed  the  land  by  a  euccessbn  of  white  crops. 

"On  the  other  hand,  had  he  been  born  a 
German,  and  exhibited,  at  Jena  of  Bonn,  the 
sane  abilities  and  zeal  for  knowledge  which 
distinguished  him  in  the  school  of  Swthwark, 
.  have  early  attained  to 
^  elencB,  whtcn  would  have 
allowed  fair  play  and  full  leisure  for  a  charac- 
ter of  genius  which,  namrallv  rather  elegant 
than  strong,  required  every  advantage  of  fore- 
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nya,  which  an  now  printed  in  three  faind- 
■orae  volumes,  for  the  benefit  of  his  ehil- 
dren. 

The  following  ii  Sir  Edward  Bulwer's 
just  estimate  of  the  writer : — 

'"It  remains  now  to  speak  fnnd  1  will 
deavor  to  do  en  not  tooparlja!ly)orthcialents 
which  Luman  Blsnchant  displayed,  and  of  the 
writings  ho  has  leA  behind. 

"Mis  habile,  as  we  have  seen,  necessarily 
forbade  the  cultivation  of  deep  scholarship, 
end  ibe  careful  development  ofeerious  thought 
But  his  ioforniaiionoponall  ilial  interested  the 
day  WRG,  for  the  eame  reason,  vsrious  nnd  ( 
tending  over  a  wide  sorface.  His  obaervali 
was  quick  and  lively.  He  looked  abroad  with 
an  inqniring  eye,  and  noticed  the  follies  and 
humors  of  men  with  a  light  and  pleusant 
gaiety,  which  wanted  but  the  necessary  bitter' 
ncsa  ^that  was  not  in  him)  to  take  Ibe  dignity 
of  satire.  His  style  and  bis  conceptions  were 
not  marked  by  the  vigor  which  comes  partly 
from  concentration  ofmiellect,  and  partly  from 
heal  of  pesFion ;  bntlhey  evince,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  purity  of  lasle,  and  a  proptiety  of  feel- 
ing, which  preserve  him  from  the  caricature 
and  exaggeration  that  deface  many  eomposi- 
liooB  obtaining  the  praise  of  broad  humor  or 
intense  purpose.  His  fancy  did  nol  soar  high, 
but  its  play  was  sportive,  and  il  sooghl  its  ali- 
ment with  the  graceftil  instincts  of  the  poei. 
He  certainly  never  falfilled  the  great  promise 
which  his  Ltfrie  Offeringa  held  forth.  He 
netar  wroie  up  to  tlie  full  mark  of  his  powers ; 
the  fountain  never  rose  to  the  level  of  its 
source.  Bui  in  our  day  the  professiooal  man 
of  letters  is  compelled  lo  draw  too  frequently, 
nnd  by  loo  smnll  disburseroenis,  upon  his  cap- 
ital, to  allow  large  and  profitable  mveaiments 
of  the  Block  of  mind  and  idea,  with  which  he 
commences  his  career.  The  member  and  va- 
riety of  our  periodicals  have  tended  to  results 
which  benefit  ilie  pecuniary  interests  ^  ihe 
author,  lo  the  prHudice  i^  his  Hubatanlinl  fame. 
A  writer  like  Otway  could  not  now-a-days 
starve;  a  writer  like  Goidsniiih  might  live  in 
Hayfair  ond  lounge  in  his  carriage;  bnlit 
maybe  Soobted  whetherthe  one  would  now-a- 
days  ha«  composed  a  Venice  Praervril,  or 
the  other  have  given  us  a  Deierted  ViUnge 
and  a  Vuar  of  WeUteJietd.  There  is  a  fatal 
facility  iq  supplying  the  wants  of  Ihe  week  by 
the  mpid  sinking  olT  a  pleasant  arlicle,  which 
tnierferes  with  the  sieaay  progress,  even  wiih 
Ihe  mature  conception,  of  an  elaborate  work. 

"  Bom  at  an  earlier  day,  Lnman  Blanohard 
would  probably  have  known  sharper  trials  of 
pecuniary  circumotaDce ;  and  instead  of  Ihe 
snfficient,  though  precarious  income,  which 
his  reputation  as  a  periodical  writer  alforded 
him,  he  might  have  often  slept  in  the  garret, 
end  been  fortuniile  if  he  had  dined  oTlen  in 
the  cellar.    But  then  he  would  have  bren 


backs  upon  what  he  actually  was  are  made 
and  allowed — enou^  remains  to  justily  warm 
eologv,  end  to  warrant  the  ratiooal  hope  ihM 
'ill  occupy  an  honorable  place  among  tiie 
writers  of  his  age.  Putting  aside  his  poetical 
preleueions,  and  regarding  solely  what  he 
performed,  not  what  ne  promised,  he  unques- 
lionably  stands  high  amongst  a  class  of  writ- 
ers, in  which  for  the  last  century  we  have  not 
been  rich — the  BsaayiBte,  whose  themes  are 
drawn  from  social  subjects,  sporting  lightly 
between  literature  and  manners.  And  this 
kind  of  composition  is  exlremly  difficult  in  il- 
selfj  requiring  inlelleelual  combinations  rarely 
found.  The  volumes  prefaced  by  this  slight 
memoir  deserve  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
beUta  Uttret,  and  form  most  agreeable  and 
characteristic  illustrations  of  our  manners  and 
r  affC.  They  possess  what  is  seldom  found 
lignt  reading,  ibe  eharm  that  comes  from 
bequeathing  plmsurabU  impressions.  They 
are  sutfused  m  the  sweetness  of  the  author's 
disposilion ;  they  shun  all  painful  views  of 
life,  all  acerbity  in  observation,  all  gall  in 
Ibeir  gentle  sarcasms,  Added  lo  this,  iher 
contain  not  a  thought,  not  a  tine,  from  whicn 
the  most  anxious  parent  would  guard  his 
child.  They  moy  ti«  read  with  safety  by  the 
moat  simple,  and  yet  they  contain  enough  of 
truth  and  character  lo  interest  the  most  re- 
flective." 

Such  BO  authority  wt!)  serTe  to  recom- 
mend these  Sketches  from  Lift,  we  hope, 
to  many  a  library.  Of  the  essays  them-  ■ 
selves,  it  is  hardly  necessary  lo  select  spe- 
cimens. There  ia  not  one  that  can't  be 
read  with  pleasure ;  they  are  often  wise, 
and  always  witty  and  kindly. 
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From  111*  LHnniT  Oauiia. 

TBE  OTHER  DAY. 

It  leeina,  love,  bul  (he  other  duf 

Since  thou  Aod  t  were  jfouagtogethec  : 
And  jet  wa're  trod  ■  toilioTne  way, 

Aadwreitlad  on  with  ■tormj  weather. 
I  •>«  thee  in  thy  Bpring  of  jean, 

Ere  cheek  or  ouil  had  known  decaj ; 
And  ifane'f  ■  mniic  in  mina  ears, 

Ai  iweel  HI  heard  the  other  daj  ! 

AfectioD  like  a  rainbow  bends 

Above  (be  pail,  to  glad  nij  ffaze. 
And  jometbinc  dill  of  beauty  lends 

To  momorj'g  dream  of  other  dayi ; 
Within  inj  heart  there  ieema  to  beat 

That  lighUr,  happier  heart  of  youth. 
When  looki  were  kind,  and  lipa  were  iweet, 

And  Ioth'i  world  leemed  a  world  of  truth. 

Within  thii  inner  heart  of  mine 

A  Ibouiand  golden  fanoiei  throng. 
And  wfaiiparg  of  a  tone  divine 

Appeal  with  htltforgolten  tongue  : 
I  know,  I  feel,  'lit  but  a  dream. 

That  tboa  art  old,  and  I  am  grej, 
And  that,  bowever  brief  it  leem 

We  Br«  not  ai  ibe  other  dij. 

Notaa  the  other  day— when  Boweri 

Shook  fragrance  on  our  joyoui  track, 
When  Love  could  never  count  the  hours, 

And  Hope  ne'er  dreamt  of  looking  back  ; 
When,  if  the  world  had  been  our  own. 

We  thought  how  changed  should  be  tia  atate,- 
Tben  every  cot  should  be  n  throne, 

The  pooi  aa  bappy  ai  the  great  '.-- 

When  we'd  that  scheme  which  Love  impana. 

That  chain  all  intere«Ii  to  bind— 
The  fellowship  of  liuman  hearlt, 
•    The  federation  of  mankind '. 
And  though  with  ui  time  Iraveli  on, 

Still  reiics  of  our  youth  remain, 
Aa  Minie  floweri,  when  their  spring  is  gone, 

Yet  late  in  autumn  bloom  ngiin. 

Alai!  'mid  worldly  ihiDga  and  men. 

Love 'a  hard  to  caution  or  convince  '. 
And  hopes,  which  were  bat  fable*  then, 

Have  left  with  iw  their  moral  since  j 
The  twilight  of  the  memoij  cheers 

The  soul  with  many  a  star  lublime, 
And  atill  the  misb  of  other  years 

Hang  daw-drops  on  the  le«ves  of  Time, 


For  what  was  then  obscure  and  far 

Hath  grown  more  radiant  to  ourejet, 
Although  the  promised,  hoped -fbr  liar 

Of  Bociallove  hath  jet  to  rise. 
Still  Rwt  by  foot  the  world  iscroat — 

Still  onward,  though  it  alow  appear. 
Who  knows  how  imall  ■  baUnce  lost 

Might  cast  the  bright  son  ftom  ita  sphere  ! 

All  time  is  lost  in  littleness  > 

ilu  •.  ifrighilv  shown, 
Is  but  a  shadow,  more  or  less, 
Upon  lift's  Inwlj  dial  thrown. 

The  greatest  pie  as  urea,  greateat  grief, 
"  r  the  test  of  rears  ; 

inish  leaf  by  leaf. 


The  pleb 
Theao 


Then,  though  i1 


iway  ii 


TO  MY  DAUGHTER  ON  HER  WBTH-DAY. 


DtAB  Fannv  !  nine  long  year*  ago, 
While  yet  the  morningaun  wag  luw. 
And  rosy  with  (he  eastern  glow 

The  landscape  imiled  ; 
Whilst  lowed  the  newlj-wakened  herds — 
Sweet  as  the  early  song  of  birds 
I  heard  those  ^at  delightful  words, 

>  Thou  haal  a  child  >' 
Along  with  that  uprising  dew 
Tears  glistened  in  mj  eje,  (hough  few, 
To  htil  ihe  dawning  quite  as  new 

To  me  as  Time  : 

But  like  a  happj  maid,  though  coy, 
With  griefslike  welcome,  even  Joj 
Foreslalla  ita  prime. 

So  mayest  thou  live,  dear,  many  years. 
In  all  the  biia*  that  life  endears, — 
Not  without  smiles,  nor  yetfiom  tears 

Too   alriclly  kepi: 
When  first  tbj  iniant  litlloness 
I  folded  in  my  fond  caress. 
The  greatest  proof  of  happinata 

Waa  this— 1  wept  l 
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FAREWELL  LIFE— WELCOME  LIFE. 


F*RkwxLL  Life  I  mj'  ■eniet  swim, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim  ; 
Thronging  ahldowi  clou  a  the  light, 
LtkelBO  sdrentar  the  nigbl — 
Colder,  colder,  colder  slit), 
Upward  stoali  >  vtpor  chill ; 
Strong  the  eaitiiT  odor  grow*— 
I  imell  the  moufd  abave  the  rota  '. 

Welcome,  Life  I  the  ■piril  airivei  I 

Strength  return!  and  hope  revifea  '. 
Cloudy  TearB  and  ahapei  furlorn 
Fi;  like  ebadowa  el  tbu  morn  : 
O'er  the  earih  there  coioeaa  bloom  ; 
Sunny  light  (br  aullsn  gloom. 
Warm  perrume  tor  vapor  cold — 
1  emell  tbe  roM  above  th«  mould '. 


THE  TREE  AND  THE  SPRING. 


A  THIK  in  youthM  beauty 
Did  love  a  eenlle  apring, 

And  oflliniei  in  its  eddiei 
la  jeal  a  lear  would  fling. 

Oh,  wonid  (he  hut  retain  it, 
How  happy  were  my  lot! 

But  alwayi  on  she  leDda  it, 
Aa  [hough  she  lovad  it  not. 

Oh,  could  he  lee  bat  only 
Id  the  enchan trees'  heart 

If  ahe  retained  hia  Itkenaaa  ! — 
So  poigaant  nag  hia  amart. 


And  then  the  tree  looked  gloomy, 
Looked  lorrawrul  below ; 

For  love,  when  it  ii  hopelen, 
firings  youthful  hearts  much  wue. 

Vet  when  iheatresm  lay  iee-boand 

Al  ending  or  the  year. 
He  law  within  her  mirror 

Hia  likeneaa  fair  end  clear; 

Saw  in  her  heart  deep  hidden 
Foil  many  a  leaf  he  gave. 

Which  still,  and  ell  in  secret, 
She'd  guuded  thereto  aave. 

on  learn  we  Srat,  when  only 

The  loved  one'a  on  bar  bier. 
How  deep  her  beari'a  affBction — 
'  How  loved  w«  wero— bow  deir ! 


BELIEVE  ME. 


BiLiiTi  me,  or  believe  me  not, 

At  other  shrine  I  ne'ai  could  bow  ; 
The  world  iUelf  might  be  forgot,— 

Bui  never  thou — oh,  never  thou  '. 
Tbougb  abnent,  I  recall  thy  charms; 

And  wiHhed  aa  Jovera  when  ibey  part — 
I'd,  like  the  vine,  a  thousand  arms. 

To  clasp  tbee— bold  thee — to  Diy  heart. 

Ther 


Foraet?- 
My  soul 


may  love  ihes  overmuch  [ 

,  though  VI 
That,  vine- 1  ike,  I'd  athousaud  arm* 
To  clasp  thee  aver  lo  my  heart! 


THE  DEATH-BED. 


Ws  watched  her  breathing  through  lbs  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  Tow. 
Ai  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  beaving  to  sad  fro. 

Bo  ailently  ws  seemed  IB  speak. 

So  slowly  moved  about, 
Aa  we  bad  lent  her  half  ontpowara  < 

To  eke  her  living  onl. 

Oar  very  hopea  belied  our  fears, 

Our  feara  our  hopes  belied — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  atept. 

And  sleeping  when  ahe  died. 

For  whan  the  morn  came  dim  and  aad, 

Aud  chill  with  enrly  ahowera. 
Her  quiisi  eyelids  closed — ahe  had         ' 

Another  morn  than  oura. 


rnB  Talfi  Hataslas. 
SLEEP. 


SLKr !  mild  and  beamiflil 
Luller  of  thought . 
Swiftly  my  aoul  with  thy  api 


Swiftly  my  i 
Upgilher'd  ii.„ 


I  nought. 


a  fathomless  luke. 

The  rest  less  play 
Of  carting  billows  that  boil  and  break, 
Siill'd  until  night  with  the  aite&ce,  aciia 

And  long  for  day. 

Soft  aa  the  abadowed  moon 

In  watera  deep  ; 
Calm  aa  the  presence  of  burning  June, 
Huahiog  the  winds  in  the  languid  noon,— 

Come,  iwnt  itoop  I 
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FV«B  llii  UliriTT  OuatU. 
TO  EARLY  FLOWEaa. 

BliDTiniL  Bpring-flowen  1  in  the  lap  of  ninli 

Ah,  how  Ttialj  y«  onst  josr  lillle  garleodi ! 

— Wintist  R»re«  noUWioier  trill  never  love  yoi 

TniJt  not  the  coid  oaa. 

Poreit  of  blue  maj  tinge  ihs  cloudleu  elhar : 
Leivei  majr  peep  ftom  iha  oahed  baeghs  untiai 


Ye  hiTB  «  hoine 
Wherefor-  -""■ 


er  may  not  ^a^^l  yOD 
conGding  bloMotni  ? 


1  jel  your  own  Fhilomala  call* 
Wait  ja  (he  true  one. 

Eitrly  Ibou  comeit,  azure  Myoantia. 
What,  and  feirRst  thou  the  lovsr  aboil  rorgel  thea  ! 
Tby  bright  bloomi  liow  raanji  a  lored  one  prizea  I 
Wait,  Verooica. 

Tie  la,  cotae  not,  nor  ihf  aialer  Patisj, 

Shrine  of  tenilereit  thought!  bit  Spring  retarning, 

Breathe*  het  own  aneet  muaic  ibroDgb  all  the 


So,  in  a  cold  and  aelfiah  world,  loo  nflen 
Sons  fair  apirit  ariiua-'ah,  how  vainly ! 
Cornea  aha  not  like  tou — and  like  you,  to  periab, 
Beautiful  apring- flow  era ! 


Ham,  hnah,  be  aleepa '.  Oh  1  aoRly  tread. 
Nor  wake  the  inhnl'ii  bleuM  drenmi; 

Love  pillnwe  now  Kra  preeioni  head, 
ASection'a  eve  upon  him  beamai 

Sleep  on,  dear  baby  boy ! 


Around  hialiny  mouth      Oh  aaj, 

Wbalara  tby  thought*  untoixihed  with  guile, 
DWeel,  truating  baby  boy  ! 

Have  ihey  now  atray'd  to  that  land  where 
Thy  angel- mot  her 'a  aoul  ia  flown ! 

Deal  ibou  with  her  communion  ahare, 
With  tbinpof  light  around  God'atbrone, 
Thou  bteieid  bahy  boy? 


Andfluard  [byalaep  with  all  then 


That  in  a  mother*!  heart  ia  found  ; 
The  b-Hicit  Ihing  that  bloaaom'^  hare, 
To  greet  Ibee,  baby  boy  f 

Ob  may  itiy  heart  in  after  yeara, 

Feel  well  how  great  her  love  (or  Ibea, 

When  thou  doal  know  the  bitter  teara 
She  abed,  ere  that  hetanul  did  flee 
Prom,  thee,  her  baby  boy  ! 

When  all  nai  brlxhtly  round  ber  beaming. 
When  lovD  hod  aiienglbeDnd  each  dear  tie, 

The  mandate  enme,  with  aorrow  teeming, — 
Hbt  Father  rall'd,  and  the  muat  die, 
And  leave  thee,  baby  boy  '■ 

Meekly  thai  angel  aout  obey'd. 
And  drank  the  bitier  cup  ao young; 

For  all  ehe  loved  ahe  fervent  priy'd,         " 
And  bleaainsa  Trom  her  laat  breath  aprung, 
Her  buaband  and  her  boy. 

Sleep  on,  eweel  babe  1  the  child  of  prayer 

Touiialeft-  and  Heaven  atill 
Wilt  ^ard  thv  groH ing fuotetcpa here. 

And  mark  the  pnth  thou  maitnilfil. 


a  ik«  Eekstia  S«]*v. 
HYMN. 


How  bleued  are  the  aona  of  ligbl! 


1  and  worldly  deem 


Load  laugbtec  and  the  idle  jeat 
Hay  na»  amid  Iha  ungodly  throng, 

But  calm  eonteni,  and  holy  real,  ' 

To  pilgrima  of  ibe  eron  belong. 

Id  thee,  aweet  Source  of  heavenly  peaca. 
All  (Veah  and  living apringa  are  found; 

And  the  deep  well  knowa  no  decreaae, 
Fronl     whence     tboa«     gloildeDiug     apriof* 
abound. 

What  though  the  vni 

The  way  of  God  a  aeeeri 
Green  paitaToa  and  ibe  Irani^^..  . 

Am  found  in  that  aweet  aolttude. 

There  the  ^od  abepherd  lovet  to  l« 


Fearleaaof  harm, la  that  clear  apring 
The  dove  doecenda,  ber  wandering  o'er, 

Lavea  in  the  atream  her  weary  wjng. 
Nor  teavea  the  quiet  theltermore. 

Thou  Godof  grace,  and  peace,Bnd  lore! 

Teach  me  tn  find  that  ruion  bleat; 
Ob  Ibr  the  piniona  of  th«  dove. 
To  Bee  away  and  b«  at  raM ! 


I  zed  bv  Google 
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AN   EVENING   HTHN. 


BT  raoMlS  MlttlR,  BlICEt  Mt¥IB. 


Hoir  inmD7  diTi 


Frilbn 


\e  adieu 


HsTe  goDe  duwn  jon  uatrodden  »lcy  ' 
And  itilfit  looki  u  clesr  and  blue, 

Ai  wb^n  it  firil  wai  hun^  on  high. 
TliB  rolling  lun,  the  ttoviomg  cloud 

Ttial  ihraw  the  liibtniDg  in  ila  r«lT, 
The  (bunder,  trampliiiji  deep  iind  loud, 

Hove  left  no  dark  imprsBsiOD  there. 

The  village  belli,  with  aiWer  chime, 

ComR  loftencd  by  the  diiiint  sbote ; 
Though  I  have  heard  them  man*  ■  limn, 


.•{.".'"." 


The  darkening  woodi,  the  fe-'ing  trees, 

The  granboppei's  fut  lueble  tound,' 
The  flowen  iust  wakened  bj  the  breeze, 

All  leave  the  itillnerB  more  profound, 
The  twilight  takea  a  deeper  ihade. 

The  duiky  patfawijg  blacker  grow, 
And  silence  reigns  in  glen  and  glade, 

And  all  ii  mule  below. 

How  ihioe  the  itarry  hoili  of  night, 

Oaxing  on  earth  with  golden  eyei ; 
Bright  gnardiana  of  the  blne-farowed  oigbt, 

What  are  ye  in  vonr  native  ekiei? 
I  knniv  not !   neither  can  I  know, 

Nor  on  nhat  leader  ye  attend. 
For  whence  ye  cstne,  nor  whlthar  go. 

Nor  what  your  aim  or  what  your  end. 

Yet  there  ye  ahine,  and  there  have  shone, 
In  one  eternal  "  hour  of  prime," 

Eacb  rolling  burningly,  atone, 
Through  bonndlen  spaee  and  oonntleu  tii 

Ave,  there  ye  shine,  the  golden  dewa, 
"•■    -  •  .  ,jby  lera^hsr   ' 

"Tha'Bo'ng'oTct 

Gold  wean  to  dull — yel  there  ye  are ; 

T^une  rnu  lb*  diamond — there  ye  roll 
In  primal  tight,  ai  if  each  etar 

Enahrined  an  everlasting  soul ! 
And  doei  it  not — lince  your  bright  tbrongi 

One  all-enlighlening  ipirit  own. 
Praised  there  by  pure  sidereal  tongues. 

Eternal,  gloriaui,  blest  elone  .■ 

Could  men  but  see  what  you  have  teen — 

Undid  awhile  the  shrouded  past, 
Fr«m  all  that  is,  to  what  has  been,— 

The  gliince  how  rich  I  the  range  hon  van  '. 
The  birth  oftims,  the  rise,  the  fkll 

or  empires,  myriads,  ages  Sown, 
Thrones,  cities,  tongues,  arts,  wonhipi — all 

The  ibingi  whose  echoes  ere  not  gone. 

And  there  ya  ibine,  aa  if  to  mock 

The  children  of  a  moital  sire, 
The  storm,  the  bolt,  the  earthquolie's  shock. 

The  red  volcano's  catwaGt  fire, 


ir  dawn  and  close. 


Thy  loviag  kindnees.  Lord,  proclnim— 
But  night,  with  its  sublime  array 

Of  worlds  doth  magalfy  thy  namsl    • 
Yea — whils  adoring  teraphim 

Before  thee  ban cT the  willing  hnea. 
From  every  star  a  choral  hymn 

does  up  nneiaaingly  to  thee  '. 

Oh  Holy  Father  !  'mid  the  calm 

And  stillnes*  of  ibis  evening  hour. 
We  here  would  lift  our  solemn  psalm 

To  praise  thy  goodness  and  thy  power! 
And  worlds  beyond  the  furthest  star 

Whose  light  hath  rearhed  the  human  e;e, 
Shall  catch  the  anthem  fVora  afar 

And  roll  it  through  immensity  I 

Kept 


Niiht  o'er°1is,  with  He  u 

Th^  love  to  guard  us  evermore  : 
In  gnef  eonaole — in  gladness  bless — 

In  dorkuese,  guide—ia  aicknen,  cheer- 
Till,  in  the  Savior's  righter'usness, 
Before  thy  throne  our  souls  appear ! 


•'HAVE  FAITH  IN  ONE  ANOTHER." 


[.  ciitriHrKB. 


I. 


Havi  leitb  in  one  another 

When  ye  meet  in  friendship's  name 
In  the  true  (Heod  is  a  brother. 

And  hie  heart  should  throb  the  same 
Though  your  paths  in  life  may  dilTer, 

Since  the  hours  when  first  ye  met. 
Have  faith  in  one  another. 

Yon  may  need  that  ftiendaliip  yet. 

n. 

Have  faitb  in  one  another, 

When  ya  whisper  lava's  fond  vow  ; 
It  will  not  be  llweys  summer, 

Nor  be  always  bright  a*  now  i 
And  when  wintry  ctouils  hang  o'er  the 

If  some  kindred  heart  ye  share. 
And  have  faith  in  one  another, 

Ob  :  ye  never  aholl  despair- 
Ill. 
Have  Ikith  in  one  an  nth  sr, 

And  let  honor  be  vout  guide. 
And  let  truth  alone  be  spoken, 

WbataveT  may  betide  ; 
The  Mm  may  reign  a  season. 

And  oh  !  doubt  not  that  it  will. 
But,  have  faith  in  one  inolbBr, 

And  the  truth  aball  triilnpk  still. 


I  zed  bv  Google 
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KieCELLANEOnS. 

A  Bmitiih  OriNiOH  or  Johathaii  Bnvtana. 
— The  most  «lBborate  traat!*e  on  original  lin  ii, 
eonftwadlj,  thai  of  Preaklatii  Edirirdi,  of  Ame- 
rtM.  It  is  not  oqIt  the  moit  elabuniie,  but  the 
DMit  compJete.  Thers  naa  even  tiling  in  tke 
inialltctUBl  character,  the  devout  Iiabiti,  and  the 
long  practioe  of  ihia  powerrni  rraioner,  lo  bring 
Ml  pgantic  HMcimenB  of  iheolo^cal  argument 
ai  near  to  perfectjini  u  we  maj  expect  any  hu- 
man compoiition  to  appruich  ;  unle«i  we  except, 
•nd  even  thii  excepiian  ii  not  in  all  i 
diiadT«ntue  lo  to  iDitfsct  a  reaaoner,  h 
rative  defieicncj  in  theological  tenrni 
■re  not  ewaee  lliatanf  othec human  compoailioiia 
eihibit,  in  the  aame  degree  aa  hii,  (he  love  of 
trutb,  muDtal  independence,  graip  arintetLact, 
power  of  conaecratiog  all  hia  atrenglh  on  a  difB- 
Cnlt  inquiry,  rewreaca  for  God,  calm  lelf-paaMa- 
Bton,  auperioritjr  lo  all  polemical  unfairneaa,  be- 
orrolepl  regard  for  (he  faigheatintariMta  of  man, 
keen  aaalfara  of  aigsmenu,  and  ibe  irreailtible 
fbrce  of  ratiocination.  Ueremindi  ua  of  the  iceae 
daecribed  bf  Bir  Walter  Scotl,  between  Richard 
and  Satadin,  uoiiing  in  himaelf  the  aharpneaa  of 
the  acimilar  with  the  Etreogth  of  the  baltle-aie. 
To  the  doctrine  of  original  ain,  he  bringa  hia  ei- 
perienoe  an  a  polemical  writer,  aanclified  bj  hia 
ripeniiu  devotion  aa  a  Chriitian.  With  lfa«  ac- 
complianmenli  which  have  won  the  admiration 
of  the  ateateat  phJIoaophen,  ha  haa,  in  thia  ttea- 
li*e,  joined  the  oomprebenaiva  anrvej  uf  faoU, 
tbe  tacility  in  reducing  theae  ftda  lo  a  general 
priaciple,  and  Ibe  difuified  aobriely  in  explain- 
ing and  applying  leita  of  Scripture,  which  place 
bim  hi^b  in  tlie  Grat  order  urciirlalian  theologiana. 
Hia  piety  iaaf  aialled,  hia  reaaoniaga  are  ao  lucid, 
that  we  feel,  in  atudying  (hia  produclion,  tlial  we 
are  dealing  with  a  man  whom  it  ia  hardly  poaai- 
ble  to  charge  either  with  ao  unanund  principle, 
or  with  a  fiillaciaug  argument.    Hie  iiyle  oflan- 

indeed,  ihoagh  not  wanting  in  pemiacutty 

•■     ■  ■,  purpoae,  ■- ' '- 


and  fitni 

•d,  and  far  from  beii^  elegant;  bnt  what'bi 
wanta  ia  BacefulneM,  he  more  than  campeoaate* 
by  vigor;  lika  the  8(a(ue  of  Herculean  (hatatrikea 
Mr  feeling  of  atiength  rather  than  of  beanty. 

Hia  one  eimple  abject  ia,  toooniince  :  with  thia 
objacl  nothing  interierea — neither  {baling,  nor 
learning,  not  bncjr.  He  aeema  to  live  in  a  re- 
gion where  tberd  la  no  element  but  ligbl,  and  Bo 
enjovment  but  the  perceplion  of  truth  ;  (he  light 
ia  fell  to  be  fVam  heaven,  the  truth  ralatina  to 
God  and  man  and  immortality. 


We 

know  not  whether'  it  b«  pOMlble  U>  aetoet  an; 
other  haman  wriiiog  of  tila  aonu  Imtglk,  in  wbiob 
the  prc^oaad  object  ia  ao  atvadtlj  Kept  in  view, 
uidMtainad  by  ilagaa  ao  natural,  and  ao  logiaal' 
Ijcsrtain  -.  with  oMhiDg  aaperficial,  ootbini  irre- 
l«vaDt,  Dothtog  i^Meaie,  Bathing  to  diaturb  the 
oalmeal  intalleot,  or  to  ahoak  the  poreat  heart. 
Comparing  it  with  tha  worha  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
on  ihe  tane  nbject,  we  ahoold  aay  the  flowing 
aloqitoDco.of  the  learned  biahop  oasnot  ooDceal 
hia  afaallowBeM  ftan  .tb*  nadar  of  an/  azpwi- 


Ul 

fulneat,  a  oogetioy.  io  Ibe  argbtnaata  of  Edwanda 
which  we  think  il  would  not  be  poaaible  for  iho 
unbiaied  underaianding  lo  reiiat. — ^luirl.  Rn. 


burii 

argumenta  of  aound  policy  it  may  have  to  recom- 
mend it,  ia  oppoaed  by  une  of  auch  overwhelming 
force,  that  the  continued  maintenance  of  the 
practice,  in  defiance  of  that,  ia  one  of  Iboae  curl- 
□ue  aocial  problcma,  our  satire  against  which  ia 
only  diaarmtrd  by  remembenng .  how  many  auch 


aetve 


There  ia  in  thia  neglected  srgumenl  an  analogy, 
which  leema  to  ua  terrible  and  atriliing,  with  loal 
which  we  have  alwaya  held  to  be  the  one  unan- 
aworable  reaaon  ^iiuppoeing  there  lo  be  no  other,) 
againit  the  infliction  of  death  aa  a  punialiusnt  for 
crime^lhe  uncertainly  of  human  tealiniony,  iba 
fallacy  of  human  infereoce,  and  the  irrevocable 
naiBre  of  the  penally  if  a  wrong  be  dntic  at  the 
innigation  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  One  sin- 
gle discovery  of  the  kind  ahould  have  beau 
enough  to  arrest  the  aword  in  the  hand  uf  the  ex- 
ecutioner for  ever  after — a  nninber  auch,  make 
every  BHbeequent  eieculion,  to  a  doubtlhl  caae, — 
aurround  it  by  what  sulep  and  farmaliliea  yon 
wilt — a  murder.  So,  whan  weconaiderlhe  many 
oases  in  which  life  pais  on  the  temporary  aapeot 
of  death — brought  prominently  before  the  public 
notice,  too,  oa  the  inatancra  have  been  by  recent 
diaoui^Ba — it  might  be  silppooed  that  Ibe  French- 
man would  ahrink  fVom  the  mere  apeeolative 
cbaoce  of  being  biirUd  aUetj  but  if  the  specula- 
tion were  borne  out  by  a  aingle  fact,  we  can 
acarcely  conceive  of  any  aanilory  er  other  argu- 
ments strong  enough  or  inevitable  anouch  to 
mainlain  the  practice  for  a  day  longer.  What, 
than,  by  those  who  know  bow  men's  feara  and 
tvBderaeas  ordinarily  operate,  ahall  be  aeid  of 
ita  continued  aaierlioD  in  the  face  of  neb  l^rfhl 
Btaliatica  (official)  as  the  followinaf  The  num- 
ber of  living  ID termenta  that  have  been  interrupt- 
ed by  aocidental  oirouniatinees  atone,  in  Prance, 
since  1B33,  amonnu  to  94  l  Ninety-four  altaated 
casfla,  in  wbiob  the  living  hava  narrowly  escaped 
being  laid  amongat  the  dead  '. — the  wrong  of  tha 
prematare  dealli  being  nalbing  to  (be  horror  of  that 
inoonaeivabla  awakening  in  tha  grave  I  In  tho 
aye  of  common  senso,  judged  by  the  rul«a  of  Iha 
moat  ordinary  infereDce,  each  one  of  these  case*, 
nol  ao  eacaped,  would  have  been  a  murder;  b«- 
cauae  the  plea  of  non-intention  eatmot  be  allowed 
to  a  law  which  risks  it  ageinal  such  evidenca  al 
ibis,  Ur  Ihece  nhnty-foDr  caaaa,  3&  persona  re- 
covered tpoalBueoasl)'  from  their  leibargy  at  tha 
inomeat  when  the  faneral  oeremeniea  ware  about 
taking  plaee  ;  13  were  aiDuaed  under  the  itimnlua 
of  Iba  outj  lava  and  griuf  about  tham;  7  by  tba 
faili^tht  c<^a  wbicl  encloaed  them;  9  by  U« 
wricking  tf  Mstr  fittk  in  sewing  up  the  abroud  ) 
B  by  Ibe  senae  of  suiTocatioo  in  their  coffina ;  10 
iy  oeeuiastaj  rfalay  uAicA  oaxrr^  m  tkt  intrt- 
nnU  (how  signiScsDI  is  this  iiem  1)  and  6  by  vo^ 
untarydelayaauggealedbydoubta  u  totiiedaatbl 
Theae,  then,  are  they  who  have  ucapsd;  now, 
tkiak  of  the  whole  nameroua  lamily  of  tfJincaa 
and  apilepaiea,  and  romember  that  the  populatioa 
of  Ftaoeearahahitnallv  huddled  into  (heir  jiarrew 
hoMaa  witbia  fba^aDlI-Uvmly,  or  n  moat  «|bl . 
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En  jtfStcey't  ■ffulng  flufen 
Hm  aixpt  Ui>  ]iii«  otirs  tnulj  linfinr- 
Aod  Iban  calculate,  if  jou  dare,  ihe  Dumberi 
whom  no  auch  inlvttenia^  angaJ  canie  u>  lueuB 
from  ibU  incunctrivabte  horrut  '.  Oa  Ibst  head 
the  ttatisttcB,  of  oourse,  are  ■ilent,— but  auegest- 
Ive.  Of  all  but  ibbsu  !)4,  Iha  grave  keeps  the  >e- 
erel ;  but  remember  lliat  of  all  who,  aioco  m33, 
urete  about  lo  bs  buried  alive,  Ibexe  aro- lUe  fasor- 
«d  d/ anoint;  then  take  to  your  Tsblei  of  Chon- 
cei,  uid  iremblfl  beiiire  the  reaulting  relative 
figure  which  they  pro*ent !— And  for  all  this 
amount  of  horror  the  cure  is  easy.  In  England  mi 
n  ii  laid  in  ihe  grave,  till  liiini  bate  ut  in  of 


that   1 


ruptioi 


heart  may  alirink  ftoi 

this  moil  terrible  ftnr  of'all.       In  France,  if  the 

dead  must  ba   put  away  eo  aoon,  it  should  be  by 

lire,  asof  dIiJ— or,  al  leaat,  the  surgeon  shoitld  op- 

anle,  in  mercy,  before  ibe  coffin-lid  be  cloied. — 

JtheMii». 

TuK  TRiMBroniiirios  or  tui  Locust. — In 
ibe  auQiiner  eveaiiigi  it  is  common  lo  xe  upuD 
the  liuiikaof  Iruci,  reeds,  or  anr  upright  object,  s 
heavy-looking,  lump-backed,  Lmwn  buelle,  an 
inoh  and  a  half  long,  vrilh  a  ecaly  coat,  clawed 
lobaler-like  leg»,  and  a  enmewhal  dirly  ■■poet ; 
which  latttr  u  easily  aoeounted  fur  by  ibe  litllo 
hole  viiihle  in  the  lurf  al  the  fuot  of  iho  tree, 
whence  he  JiM  Inlely  crept.  I  have  (onielimeB 
carried  lliem  home  end  watched  with  great  inter- 
eat  Ibe  poor  locust  >  obutBe  off  hia  niurtal,'  or  rather 
•arliily  'coil,'  and  emerge  inti  a  new  world.  The 
firstiymptom  h  the  opening  of  a  small  iilit  which 
utpeara'  id  the  back  of  bit  coal,  between  tbe 
anooldera,  through  which,  as  it  slowly  RBpee 
ifitUii,  a  pale,  sickly-looking  teitura  is  aeeu, 
tbiobbing,  and  heaviug  backwards  and  furwards. 
freaently  a  line  siiuire  head  with  two  light  red 
ejee,  has  dieengugird  iiself,  and  in  process  of  lime 
(^Fur  Ihe  iTBiialurroulion  goes  on  elmi»l  impercep- 
UblyJ  tfai*  is  followed  by  the  liberation  ofa  Derily 
boijjr  and  a  conclusion ;  alter  which  lbs  brown 
legijiiiga  aie  pnlled  off  like  boon,  and  a  pale 
oream-coloreiJ,  weak,  soil  creature  very  tenderly 
iralks  away  f,om  ita  former  self,  whici 
standing  entire,  like  the  coat  ofmailof 
sf  old— (be  shelly  platet  of  the  eyei 
■one  looking  alier  (heir  luat  conlonH 
Icck  of  -speculation  '  in  ibem.  On  Ihe  bock  of 
the  new-born  creature  lie  two  Bmall  bits  ofmem- 
braos,  doubled  and  crumpled  up  in  n  thousand 
puckBta,like  a  LimeiiiJi  glove  In  a  walnut-shell; 
tbeae  now  begin  lo  unfold  themselves,  and  grad- 
ually spread  sinoothly  nut  in  two  large  baautiful 
epal-colored  wings,  which  by  (be  following  mi 
iog,  bave  becume  clearly  transparent,  while 
body  has  ai  quired  its  proper  bard  conaiste 
and  dark  color;  and  when  placed  on  a  tree 
twppy  thing  soun  begins  lis  whirring,  creaking 
ehinuping  song,  which  conlinUHs  with  little  i 
Mrmiasion,  as  long  a«  its  harmless  happy  lift. 
MtnJithi  JVeu  Soulk  Walet. 


A  RaiDT  Paa. — Aleiander  Dumas,  the  cale- 
bratad  QDieiist,  has,  it  ia  said, obtained  permi) 
lo  erecl  a  new  theatre,  of  whioh  be  is  lo  be  tb« 
ilanagai.    The  idea  of  Uirniog  tbcatrieal  a 


no  doubt,  came  into  bis  head  from  hii  not 
iring  what  to  do  ivith  bis  time,  be  being  ea- 
rn engagement  not  to  write  more  thnn  eigb- 


wtite,  three  limea  as  m 
igemcnt  will,  no  doubt 
trai  daring  novelties. 

slaven  acts,  to  lake  twi 

ri  Lro*ct.-l 


be  diininguithed  by  aev* 
'hs  first  is  lo  ba  Ibe  pro- 
,  written  by  hiins«l?,in 
nighla'  performing  I 

le  late  John  Orr,  Esquire, 
£1000  left  ED  Ihe  Hon- 


Dordine  (o  Ihe  Ibl- 


Dordins  (o 

'ms  :— Intel 


of  Madras,  ir 
iroae  Infirmary,  hna  ' 
boring  parish  of  St. 
'    -D  be  annually  dial 

'ing   ratlier    whir 

)0  to  br  distributed  among  the  poor  in  iea,aa- 
i;ar.&j:,a[ChriBimns;  inteieit  nfjESOO  in  equal 
proportions,  to  ihe  >  Inllesl  married  women  in  the 
pa.ish,  the  shurteat  mairivd  woman  in  the  parish, 
the  oldest  married  woman  in  the  parish,  and  iho 
roQogest  marriod  girl  in  ibe  parish,  fbr  (he  year.' 
Thus,  in  addition  lo  a  substaniisl  benefit,  the  m- 
habiUinis  are  furnished  with  a  Hubjecl  fur  a  Mltle 
mirthful  gossip  annually, — Jfarlh  BrUitlt  Mttr- 

AraicAK  EirLoattioK.— The  following  it 
from  tbe  Malta  Tima  of  lh«  iJTth  uit  — "  There 
are  lelti  rs  in  lawn  from  Mr.  James  Bichardson, 
dated  the  S'Jd  November,  from  Ghadames.  io  tbe 
Great  Deaerl,  where  he  had  been  residing  Ibr 
three  months,  and  whenct  he  wis  In  start  On  tbe 
following  day,  eqaipped  in  tbe  Moorish  dress,  in 
ordir  lo  make  bis  way,  along  with  a  negro  and  a 
JHoor,  through  the  wild  tribes tnroHle  to  Soudan  ; 
and  shoald  he  aucc-  ed  in  reaching  (hot  place  in 
safety,  he  aeems  inclined  lo  proceed  to  'I'imbuc- 
loD,  and  other  psrls  of  the  aoolhern  iuterior.  The 
road  is  very  dangerous  ;  for  on  the  iSOtb  iliey  had 
news  of  the  capture  of  a  caravan  belonging  to 
Ghadames  in  its  way  lo  Ifanal,  Mr.  Kichardseii 
hod  purchased  a  camel  and  had  pri-pared  biscuile, 
dried  meal,  dates,  oil,  and  a  few  other  luiuriesfbr 
his  support.  His  negro  be  stole  at  Jarbay,  where. 
Ending  liim  in  slavery,  he  coaxed  him  to  mn 
away,  and  made  a/rcs  man  of  bim.  Hia  Moorish 
servant  is  a  GhadBmeiie — a  sort  of  jockey — an 
African  genioa,  wbo  understands  camels  and 
IhingsoftbalBort.  Their  route  isdne  south  ^through 
Ghat,  Abeer,  Damerghoa,  tbe  firil  negro  cily  of 
Soudan,  Karnac,  and  then  lo  Juokalon,  the  capi- 
tal of  Soudan,  and  Ihe  Sultan's  head-qnarlars— a 
trip  of  Ibree  months'  dnralion.  Should  Mr. 
Richaidaon  raaotve  at  this  city  lo  return,  hie  waf 
back  will  be  through  Bornuu  and  Frazan.  The 
people  of  GlmdameR  wrre  very  kind  to  tbe  in> 
trepid  traveller,  e>p>  cially  the  (ioverfior,  who 
showed  the  Christian  (he  hsd  never  Men  one  bs- 
fore)  all  surtaof  atienlion  and  civilities.  A  letter 
fmm  Tripoli  looks  upon  Mr.  Riahardson'a  enter- 

Erisa  aa  more  than  courageous  or  raaolute,  in 
let,  as  roolhardy  and  di'aperaie,  seeing  thai  he 
haa  no  guarantee  from  the  English  or  Uttomad 
Governmenta.  He  has  been  advised  by  eirery 
one  to  retnrn  ;  bul  go  he  would,  and  mnch  fear 
is  entertained  ihat  he  may  fall  a  sacrifice  to  oaa 
of  two  dire  enemies, — savage  cruelty,  or  the  oU- 
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BlRLT    Hip     OF      TBI     WuKLD.— Hi.    Wnght 

eibibiud  1  fac-aimile  engraiing  of  Ihe  early  map 
of  lh«  wucid  preserved  in  Herefotd  Calhedrar, 
■nd  gave  orsllj'  ■  series  of  ciplanalioni  and  ob' 
servBliont,  which  occupied  a  large  portion  of  ibe 
CTening.  He  aCaled  Ibul  tbe  original  of  this  map 
nu  drawn  on  vellum,  mounled  on  a  wood  fVama 
wilfa  folding  doors,  and  that  it  bad  lerTed  ai  an 
altar-piece.  A  copy  had  been  inado  boihh  yoare 
BEO  forihe  Geographical  Sociely  ;  but  our  gene- 
ral notions  of  antiquarisD  acienca  being  ihen  nol 
muob  advanced,  and  the  Society  tlunking  it  un- 
deaerving  of  publicalion,  il  remained  in  Ino  pos- 
leMioo  of  the  Society,  until  a  copy  naa  made 
Ttom  that  copy  for  H  .  Jnuiard,  lbs  diatlDgutabed 
keeper  of  tbe  map- department  of  the  Royal  Li- 
brary at  Paris,  who  had  had  it  engraved  at  a 
great  expenae,  to  form  one  of  a  series  of  inonu- 
menis  or  the  history  ofguography,  tttit  il  was  not 
yel  published.  Mr,  Wriglit  observed,  that  at  all 
periods  of  history  since  t ha  tiroes  of  the  Romana, 

ot  Dispa,  One  of  the  earlleal  in  tho  middle  ager 
wa»  that  poaaesmd  by  St.  Gall,  who  founded  in 
tbe  sixth  century  the  tnonaitery  which  baa  since 
borne  hia  name.  ChartemBgne  is  said  to  have 
bad  >  map  uf  the  world  engraved  on  three  large 
tsbles  of  silTnr,  which  hisgrandaon  Lolhairo  broke 
up  to  make  into  monpjnhen  his  troops  murmured 
t  of  pay.      One  of  the   earlicsl  maps  of 


la  the  foor  map* 
of  chief  authority  at  that  time  in  England,  which 
were,  Ibe  map  of  Rnhert  de  Melkelcia,  the  map 
in  the  abbey  of  Waltbam,  the  map  in  the  kinga 
chamber  at  Westminster,  and  the  map  of  Mat- 
thew Paris.  The  Hereford  map  now  before  the 
mealing  appFarcd,  by  the  fac-simile,  to  be  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Ihirleentb  century.  At  tfaa  top 
was  figured  the  Saiioui  silting  in  judgment  on 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  On  tbe  left-hand  coiner, 
at  Ihs  bottom,  was  a  picture  taken  from  Ihe  oom- 
EDcemenl  of  Ethicua  and  the  common  medie- 
1  cosoiogiapliies,  represenlhig  AugusttM  Cssar 
sending  three  philotopherd  to  measure  the  earlb  ; 
of  whom  measured  the  norlh,  the  other  the 
,  and  thfl  third  the  south.  It  ia  a  legsnd 
founded  on  a  passage  in  tbe  Gospel  of  St.  Lnka. 
Augustus  Ceanr  is  here  represented  dnlivering 
a  writ,  signrd  with  hia  seal,  to  Ihe  three  philoao- 
phers.  A  figure  in  the  other  corner  senmsto  rep- 
reaenl  Richard  of  Ueldingham  and  Lafford,  who, 
e  learn  from  an  inscription  in  Norman- 
^b  verae,  oauaed  this  map  to  be  made;  but 
of  ibis  personage  we  appear  to  know  notblng. 


— In  the  Inttilulion   of  Civil  Engineers, 
Kannl,  president,  in   the  chair.     Tbe  dis- 


tldH 


n  AngI, 


of  tbe  end  of  the  isnlh 

in  the  British  Muteom.     In  the  twelfth  a 

earlier  taana  appear  to  have  bean  copird  fr 
man  models  ;  but  after  the  eleventh  century  ihey 
were    evidently    conslructeil  by  the    person  who 
drew  ihera,  and  who  placed  all  hia  notiona  of  ge- 
ographical localities  as  Dear  as  be  could  in  the 
powtion  Ihey  ought  lo  hold.     Thus,  by  the 
gend*,   and  figures  of   animals,   and   men,  i 
towns,  A-c.,  one  of  these  medieval  maps   is  a 
rioble  pictorial  treatise  on  geography.     A    map 
of  the  tfaiiletntli  ceauuy  id  tbe  British  HaseuiD 


..  .jmbination 

with  a  saline  solution  would  induce  a  powerful 
galvanic  eSect,  and  if  aided  by  the  unequal  ac- 
tion of  beat  on  tbe  different  parts  of  ibe  boiler, 
producing  a  thermo-galvanic  circuit,  conaiderabla 
deterioration  of  Ibe  bailer  would  ensue.  It  vru 
instanced  that  on  applying  s  amnilquantilvoftbe 
muriate  of  ammonia  in  a  locomotive  boi1er,tbe 
incrustation  was  imTDediately  removed  from  lb« 
tubes,  faenoe  il  was  arsued  that  a  cbamicsl  aotion 
upon  lbs  metal  must  Ebvb  taken  place.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  after  contesting  tbe  Gorrecttteia  of  the 
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ehemiesi  naw  lutiaied,   it  wta   UNrted   thM, 
(mm  the  antill  qusnlity  of  ownale  of  sididoiiu 
uied,  no  p«rc>plible  cbemiMl  acti*n  could  occur  j 
and  tbal  in  pnctice,  after  MTsral  trials  of  long 
duralion  in   locomolive  and   mariDa  boilera,  no 
(ricei  of  metal  could  be  diacorered  bj  the  moat 
delicate    leata.     Numeroui    praclicBl    inatancea 
neregiTGQ  of  ifae  fall  eucceaa  of  Dr.  Rilterbandt'a 
invenimn,  and  tbe  general  opinion  appealed  to 
be,  that  bj  the  introduclioa  of  Ibe  sjateui  he  had 
DonFerred  4  great    benefit  UpAu  the  angiaearing 
world,  and  moB I  particularly  upon  railnaya  where 
the  incruatation  of  the  tuliei  of  the  keomotj 
wai  a  aource  not  only  of  great  expenie,  bet 
unftequently  (be  cause  afaccidenla,  aa,  by  red 
ing  the  productieD   of  aleain,  the  power  irai 
miniahed,  the  speed  could  not  be  maintained,  i 
col liaionx  ensued.      Tbis  process  of  keeping 
bailers  free    ft-om   incrustation   was  th«refiire  of 
great  importance. — IM.  Gax, 
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BIBLIOQKAFEICAL  NOTICES. 

Amtrican  Faett.  ffata  and  StatirtUt  rttatitat  to 
ikt  airgtmiTUnt,Rtsi)iirctg,Engajft7nmU,MaJi- 
iffatturtt,  ComTiierea,  Biligion,  Edyaition,  Lit' 
tralure.  Fine  Jrf,  Mutintrt  and  Ciul««u,  of 
th*  Vnittd  Stata  of  America.  By  Caoaak 
Paljisr  Putkah,  Hanber  of  the  M*w  York 
Historical  Society,  Ac,  dec.  19aio,  pp.  392. 
Wiley  and  Puinsoi,  London  md  New  York. 
1845. 
'  We  are  quite  nttling  that  our  kinsman  oi 
other  aide  the  Atlantic  should  hare  afuN  I 
ing  in  bis  own  oaute.  He  has  some  right  la 
eonkplaio  of  John  Bull,  bat  net  by  any  raoaiu  aa 
muoD  as  be  at  times  eeems  lo  eappoee.  So  &r  aa 
ragarda  the  religion  of  America,  we  auspaol  that 
I  greatly  over'esli mated  by  Ibe  religiona 
te  of  Great  Britain ;  nor  did  we  need  Mr. 
.  am's  book  U>  convince  us  that  the  United 
Slates  embrace  a  large  territory,  with  large  re- 
■ources,  and  that  there  are  men  in  that  coonlry 
wbo  evince  a  genuine  ■ympatby  with  the  higher 
fhrma  of  civilization.  Tht  weak  and  tender 
points  are  not  ibesa.  Lynch  law  and  liarery, 
and  Ibe  repudtative  policy,  and  other  things  loo 
nearly  resenbting  that  policy,  remain  much  ai 
tb«^  were,  allar  all  the  softening  attempted  in 
their  favor.  These  are  matlari  which  do  not 
admit  of  mending  1  they  mnit  come  to  an  end 
before  Ae  talking*  of  the  Uld  World  wiU  be 
altogether  acceptable  to  the  ean  of  the  New.  If 
the  reeling  in  this  country,  with  regard  to  the 
commercial  spirit  of  Americans,  be  ao  unlaver- 
sble,  would  it  not  be  wise,  ioslead  of  placing  all 
that  feeling  lo  the  account  of  prejodice,  to  in- 
quire if  there  be  not  aome  jnsl  cause  for  auah  im- 
gvsaiona  P  We  ask  Ihia  question  in  all  frieBdabip. 
ad  aa  thia  world  may  be,  natiooa  and  individu- 
als generaltr  find  in  it  the  aort  of  reputation  they 
deaerve.  The  cauaea  are  many  which  should 
diapose  Oreai  Britain  and  America  to  amit^,  and 
not  to  hoatility,  and  we  are  sore  that  to  Ihu  aen- 
timent  Hoi  a  few  of  her  aona  would  heartilv  ra- 
rpoad.  In  our  page*  no  wroDg  ahall  be  wittingly 
done  to  tbe  claima  of  our  transatlantic  bretbran. 
Bat  let  them  not  forget  ihat  Ibey  wilt  reap  ai 
thqraiMT    Ur.  Pattiui'a  book  iia  i^lwl  al> 
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>reaemtBtioaB  in  this 


tempt  lo  ezpoie  the  misrepreaemta 

conntry  of  [he  character  of^hia  owi  . 

showing  of  an  intelligent  American  on  tbal  aub- 

i'act,  we  think  it  deserving  attention.  Apart 
rom  this  ({aealien,  also,  tbe  Book  e«nlaina  mnnb 
iatereatinj  information. 
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ECLECTIC   MAGAZINE 


FOREIGN  LITEBATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART, 


JUNE,    1S46. 


Fhhd  th*  EdlibDtih  RiTiaw. 

LANDOR'S  COLLECTED  WRITIKGS. 

nte  ColUcted  Writings  0/ Walter  8a t- 
AQB  Landok.  Wit\  many  additions. 
Two  volumes,  large  8ro.  London: 
1846. 

Therb  is  perhBpi  po  writer  of  the  pre- 
Knt  age,  taken  in  the  whole,  more  likely 
to  Burvtve  and  make  acqusintsnce  with 
another,  than  Mr.  Landor.  This  is  often 
the  reward  of  those  writings  which,  on 
their  first  appearance,  have  neither  been 
mtich  d^reciated  nor  much  extolled  ^  for 
the  right  balance  is  as  apt  to  be  lost  by  3 
sudden  jerk  upward,  as  by  a  stone  thrown 
ID.  Mr.  Landor  has  avoided  both  extremes. 
Wisdom  may  have  (eared  him  as  something 
dangerous ;  but  Folly  has  avoided  him  as 
aomething  incomprehensible.  He  has  been 
left  to  take  his  solitary  way ;  and  baa  omit- 
ted no  privilege  of  aingalarity  that  belonged 
to  it.  With  one  hand  resting  near  the 
heart  of  Southey,  be  haa  clenched  and 
thruM  the  other  into  the  face  of  every  god 
of  Southey's  idolatry.  A  writer  of  the  ex- 
tremest  liberal  opinions,  be  has  desired  not 
to  be  confounded  'with  the  Coxes  and 
Foxes  of  the  age.'    A  declared  Republican, 

Vol.  VIU.  N».  D.  49 


though  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
family,  he  has  rebuked 'the  drunken  de- 
mocracy of  Mr.  William  Pill.'  But  of  this 
wayward  spirit,  we  are  bound  to  add,  there 
has  been  much  less  of  laie  than  of  old. 
The  violent  and  capricjous  will  haa  not  so 
often  run  before,  and  committed,  the  mas- 
culine intellect.  The  phrases  just  now 
quoted,  are  not  even  preserved  in  this  edi- 
tion. And  other  evidence  is  here,  of  abated 
bitterness,  of  enlarged  and  manly  tender 
nesa,  and  of  wisdom  as  generous  and  cor- 
dial as  it  is  lofly  and  pure. 

In  these  volumes  are  collected,  for  the 
first  time,  the  entire  works  of  this  remark- 
able writer.  Here  are  his  poems,  both  Eng- 
lish and  Latin,  with  many  large  and  strik- 
ing additions,  (we  may  instance  the  aeries 
o{  Hellenics  ;)  his  Tragedies,  his  Dramatic 
Fragments,  and  a  new  five-act  Play  on  the 
Siege  of  Ancona,  (all  which  he  modestly 
classes  under  the  general  title  of  Acts  and 
Scenes, — describing  them  as  Imaginary 
Conversationa  in  Metre;)  and  his  Exam- 
ination of  Shakespeare  ;  his  Pentameron  1 
and  his  PerieUs  and  Aspasia; — bearing, 
every  one  of  them,  the  marks  of  thorough 
revision,  and  enriched,  especially  the  Perv- 
eiei,  with  innumerable  new  passages  quite 
worthy  of  the  old.    Of  the«e  laB^DBm•d 
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books  it  is  doI  out  present  intention  to 
spetk ;  but  we  cannot  p:i«B  them  in  even 
this  recite],  without  remarking  that  in  them, 
more  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  of  his 
wriliogB,  (and  eminent);  in  the  exqnieite 
PcntomtroR,  where  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
converse;  nnd  in  ihe  Shaktsptare  Erami- 
nation,  where  the  great  poet  epeaks  as  (he 
author  of  Hamlet  and  Othelle  might  have 
spoken  ;]  Mr.  Landor'a  genius  has  Ihorougli- 
ly  Rubjecied  itself  to  those  of  his  characteis. 
Every  word  they  otter  in  these  books,  issues 
out  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  wiib 
which  (hey  had  affected  the  writer's  soul; 
nor  do  we  feel  surer  of  the  destiny  of  any 
existing  works  with  future  generations. 
What  remains  to  be  named  of  the  Collec- 
tion, are  (hose  famous  Dialogues  with 
which  Mr.  Landor's  name  is  moFl  exten* 
sively  asaociated. 

It  is  iwenty-two  years  since  the  Imagi- 
nary Convenations  were  noticed  in  this 
Journal.  They  consisted  (hen  ofthirty-aix 
Dialogues,  and  were  compriEed  in  (wo  vol- 
umes. Iq  the  course  of  the  five  following 
years,  the  volumes  iiicteased  to  five,  and 
the  Dialogues  to  eighty-two.  In  number, 
without  Darning  their  enlargement  Bud  in- 
crease in  other  respects,  the  Utler  now 
amount  Id  a  hundred  and  twenty-iive,  and 
occapy  nearly  a  volume  and  a  half  of  this 
genera]  edition;  which,  we  may  remark,  is 
beautifully,  clearly,  and  not  too  minutely 
printed,  in  the  form  of  double  columns. 

Certainly  no  other  book  of  Conversations, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  can  he  said  in 
all  respects  to  compare  with  them.  We  do 
not  speak  merely  of  the '  Dialogues'  between 
TJitnm  and  Aspatia,  Hyl'is  and  PkiUmous, 
and  other  idea]  personages; — in  which 
writers,  great  and  sinall,  (he  Bcrkeleys  and 
the  Harveys,  have  recommended  (heir  re- 
spective systems  of  Jdetaphysica  or  Divini- 
ty ; — but  of  Dialogues  attributed  to  reel 
people,  such  as  those  by  Langhorne,  Lyt- 
teltoD,  and  Hurd.  Of  these,  Langhorne's 
liUla  book,  in  which  Charles  the  Second 
and  his  Wits  arc  speakers,  is  perhaps  the 
liveliest  and  most  in  character.  Lytielton 
is  also  amusing,  and  not  uncharacieriatic. 
Hurd,  (bough  occasionally  warmed  by  re- 
collections of  poetry  and  romance,  is  on 
the  whole  politely  cold,  if  we  went  abroad 
to  pursue  the  comparison,  ^e  should  say, 
passing  F£n£loa,  Paschal,  and  Fontenelle, 
that  perh^  the  best  Diatogues/or  charac- 
ter, written  up  to  the  lime  of  Mr.  Landor, 
since  (he  time  of  their  great  European  inven- 
tor, Plato,  ((bi  the  Indiaoi  were  before  the 


jreek  in  the  form,  as  well  as  in  much  of 
ihe  matter  of  his  reasoning,)  are  those  in 
(he  celebrated  Cortrgiano  of  RatTaelle's 
friend,  Castiglione;  in  which  Bembo  and 
others  are  (he  speakera.  There  ia  a  good 
old  English  translation,  with  the  tit^  of 
(he  Court'Gtntleman. 

When  this  Journal  formerly  spoke  of  (he 
Imaginary  Convertationt,  it  was  pointed 
out  how  exquisite  the  discrimination  of 
character  was  in  many  cases,  and  how 
strange  and  wilful  the  iiidiSerence  to  it  ia 
others  :  How  imperfect  (he  dramatic  ap- 
preciation of  the  in(ellect  of  the  speakers, 

id  of  (he  literary  tone  of  the  age,  for  ex- 
ample, in  such  Dialogues  as  (bote  of  Ammc 
and  HoiHf ; — bow  perfect  in  sucli  as  KUxa- 

•Ih  and  Burhigk,  Asckant  and  Jane  Greg, 
Htnrv  and  Anne  Betei/n,  Burnet  and 
Ilardtastle;  and  in  all  those  of  the  Meu 

id  Womenof  Anti(;uity.  We  might  again 
take  up   and   pursue   this   contrast.     We 

light  show  how  subtle  and  exact  the  art 

hich  sets  before  us  the  colloquy  of  Mar- 
-it  and  Parker,  of  the  Emperor  of  China 
and  hii  Minister,  ot  RBehrfoucault  and  La 
Fontaine,  of  Meianclhon  and  Calvin,  of 
Sleek  and  Addtion,  of  Lvcian  and  Tima- 
fhtvs;  and  of  other  and  grander  Voicea 
from  (he  graves  of  Greece  and  Rome — 
while  we  condemned,  for  mere  wilful  siii- 
gulari(y  and  want  of  keeping,  (be  hearty, 

istead   of  dty  tone  of  his   Wiuhtngton; 

le  odd  retinence  of  his  Abbi  DeKlle,  who, 

;ing  the  most  talkative  Frenchman  on  re- 
cord, lets  the  Englishman  have  almost  all 
the  talk  lu  himself;   the  mere  self-ventrilo 

lizing  of  his  Tranklini,  Sauthej/i,  Ro- 

'llys,  Skeridans,  l^alleyrands,  and  even 
his  Galileos  and  MiUons; — hia  well-edu- 
cated language,  where  no  such  advantagv 
could  possibly  have  been  heard  of;  and  his 
high  reasoning  powers,  where  nothing  of 
the  kind  existed.  In  one  of  the  many  ad- 
ihe  old  Dialogues  which  we  ob- 
serve in  this  Collection,  (here  is  indeed  an 
answer  atiempted  on  the  latter  point.  Mr. 
Landor  intimates  that  no  one  would  care 
for  his  Blateamen  and  kingly  interlocutors 
of  the  inferior  class,  if  he  were  to  show 
them  ae  (hey  show  themselves, — encrusted 
wiih  all  the  dirtiness  they  contract  in  pub- 
lic life,  in  the  debility  of  ignorance,  in  the 
distortion  of  prejudice,  or  in  the  trickery 
of  partisanship.  He  reasous  that,  princ^ 
pies  and  ideas  being  bis  objects,  they  must 
not  only  ba  reflected  from  high  and  low, 
but  must  also  be  enhibited  where  peiy 
pie  can  see  them  best,  and  aire  most  in- 
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elioed  to  look  nt  them ;  and  he  implies  tlui 
if  this  IB  a  blemish  io  bis  book,  it  ia  one 
hia  book  would  be  worse  without. 

We  lioubl  ihia.  We  have  great  failh 
for  whiit  Is  exact  and  true  in  every  ibing, 
and  would  for  the  most  part  leave  it  to  tell 
for  what  it  simply  is.  And  we  suspect  the 
secret  of  these  perverse  departures  from  j 
obvious  character,  lo  lie  no  deeper  than; 
Mr.  Landnr'a  Bubslituiionof  hisowri  caprice 
aod  pleasure  Tor  all  other  consirteraiions. , 
It  is  very  clear  to  us  in  such  esses,  that  it' 
is  Mr.  Landor  himself  who  is  too  plainly 
visible  IhrouehoMi,  whomsoever  be  makes 
the  organ  of  his  opinions  ;  and  with  all  our 
hearty  admiration  of  him,  we  must  own 
that  in  the  special  instances  adverted  to, 
we  are  obstructed  and  thrown  bacii  by  an 
amount  of  this  personal  wilfufnesa,  far  from 
becoming  sach  an  arbiter  and  universalist 
as  we  otherwise  gladly  recognize  in  him. 
Hia  opinions  are  ihen  greatly  too  much  at 
Ihe  command  of  his  predilections; — some- 
times of  his  momentary  humors.  He  has  ca- 
pricious enmities,  and  unreasonable  liking. 
You  see  assent  and  dissent  ocrasiitned  by 
mere  regard  for  one  speaker  and  dislike 
for  -Another.  lie  runs  into  violent  hyper- 
bolea  both  of  praise  and  blame;  Is  a  great 
deal  too  fond,  for  a  demonstrative  critic, 
of  sweeping  preferences  of  this  and  thai, 
to  'air  that  'ever'  was  written  in  '  any  j 
age  or  country ;  is  apt  to  have  mqre  images  I 
than  arguments,  owing  to  the  same  exober-  | 
SDCe  of  fancy;  sometimes  allows  his  robust  I 
animal  spirits  to  swell  to  insolence,  or  to 
degenerate  into  coarseness;  is  often  too 
prolix  in  his  jokes  and  stories ;  and  (tn  get 
rid  aa  fast  as  we  can  of  these  objeciicns  on 
limited  points)  is  too  much  tempted,  by 
the  nicety  and  exactness  of  his  scholarship, 
(o  substitute  verbal  criticism  for  spiritual; 
&nd  Io  tire  his  readers  with  accumulated 
objections  to  people  whom  the  world  have 
long  ceaaed  to  make  gods  of. 

But,  these  drawbrcks  stated,  how  little 
in  reality  they  affect  the  great  bulk  of 
these  Conversations.  What  a  weighty  book 
they  make  1  How  rich  in  scholarship ; 
how  correct,  concise,  and  pure  in  style; 
how  full  of  imagination,  wit,  and  humor; 
how  well  informed,  how  bold  in  speculation, 
how  various  in  interest,  how  universal  in 
sympathy  !  In  these  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  Dialogues,  making  allowance  for  every 
shortcoming  or  excess,  the  most  familiar 
and  the  most  august  shspes  of  the  Post  are 
reanimated  with  vigor,  grace,  and  beauty. 
lu  loDg  dead  ashes  rekindle  suddenly  their 
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wonted  fires,  and  again  shoot  up  into 
warmth  and  brightness.  '  Large  utteran- 
ces,' musical  and  varied  voices, '  thoughts 
thai  breathe'  for  the  world's  advancement, 
'  wards  that  burn'  against  the  world's  op- 
pression, sound  oD  throughout  these  lofly 
and  earnest  pages.  We  are  in  the  high 
and  goodly  company  of  Wits  and  Men  of 
Letters ;  of  Churchmen,  Lawyers,  and 
Statesmen;  of  Party  men.  Soldiers,  and 
Kings;  of  Ihe  most  tender,  delicate,  and 
noble  Women  ;  and  of  Figures  that  seem 
this  instant  to  have  lefl  for  us  the  Agora  or 
the  Schools  of  Athens, — the  Forum  or  the 
Senate  of  Rome.  At  one  moment  we 
have  politicians  discussing  the  deepest  ques- 
tions of  state  ;  at  another,  philosophers  still 
more  largely  philosophizing; — poets  talk- 
ing of  poetry,  men  of  the  world  of  worldly 
matters,  Italian  and  French  of  their  re- 
spective Literatures  and  Manners.  Wheth- 
er such  a  book  obtains  its  meed  now  or 
hereafter,  will  be  the  least  part  of  the  writer's 
concern :  whether  it  is  to  be  read  in  the 
present  age  or  the  next,  may  occupy  his 
thought  no  more  than  whether  in  the  morn- 
ing or  the  afternoon  of  the  present  day. 
When  the  young  gentleman  who  fancied 
hi^  acquaintance  and  patronage  would  be  a 
comfort  to  Doctor  Johnson,  grieved  very 
much  to  think  that  Ihe  introduction  must 
lie  over  for  a  tittle  while,  the  Doctor  re- 
marked, in  his  heavy  solid  way, '  Why,  sir, 

wait  !'  So  can  Mr.  Landor. 

■e  you  certain  that  in  their  inferences 
they  are  ail  quite  sound!' — is  one  of  the 
new  questions,  in  one  of  the  old  Dialogues. 
'  Indeed,'  is  Mr.  Landor's  candid  and  sul^ 
ftcient  answer,  '1  do  not  know  perfectly 
that  they  are;  but  they  will  give  such  ex- 
ercise in  discussing  them,  as  always  tends 
to  make  other  men's  healthier.'  Nothing 
can  more  truly  indioate  what  is  probably, 
after  all,  their  greatest  charm.  Mr.  Lan- 
der's genius  has  a  wonderfully  suggestive 
quality.  Even  where  he  most  oflends 
against  taste  or  judgment,  he  rarely  fails 
to  stimulate  thought  and  reflection.  Para- 
doxes,  in  him  simply  wilful  and  preposter- 
ous, will  often  be  found  to  contain  very  pT(^ 
found  truths  for  ui.  We  may  assent  or  we 
may  oppose,  but  we  must  Ikmk  when  in 
company  with  bim  ;  and  we  shall  always 
find  ourselves  the  wealthier  for  what  thought 
germinates  within  us.  How  much  the 
more  when,  in  his  higher  and  nobler  compo- 
sitions, we  see  Suggestion  drop  its  richest 
fruit  in  perfected  and  consummate  Truths ; 
and  when  every  thought  and  feeling  are 
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such,  u  ba  who  writes  mast  have  been  the 
better  Tor  hsTinf;  entertained  and  uttered, 
and  we  who  read  are  certain!]'  the  belter 
and  the  happier  for  beiDg  permitted  to  par- 
take. There  are  difierences  in  the  pia- 
lognea  aa  airiking  as  between  thb  suraoier 
air  on  a  mountain  top  and  tbe  crowded 
almospheie  of  a  busy  city.  But  the  reader 
will  make  his  choice  according  to  his  Lem- 
per ;  for  in  both,  as  Jacquet  hath  it,  there 
ia  '  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd.' 

Nor  need  he  fear  that  his  temper  will  be 
ruffled,  here,  by  the  eccentric  spelling  which 
prevailed  In  former  editions  of  the  Jbio- 
ginary  Convtrsations.  In  the  book  before 
us,  to  reverse  a  reproach  we  hsre  heard 
levelled  against hisorthographic  ioGdeliiies, 
Mr.  Landor  spells  like  a  Christian.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  guess  why,  unless 
some  friend  has  been  at  the  psins  to  assure 
him  that  a  popular  apprecistion  of  his 
writings  had  been  somewhat  intercepted,  by 
a  prevalent  notion  that  be  bad  not  been 
taught  spelling.  A  conversion  it  certainly 
is  not.  It  is  a  mere  tribute  to  fashion,  a 
kind  of  sacrifice  to  ignorauce;  for  we  ob- 
serve evidence  in  the  additions  to  the  old 
dialogue  of  Jthiuon  and  Hornt  Tooke,  of 
even  the  alreDgtheuBg  and  deepening  of 
his  orthographic  heresy ;  and,  beside  these 
multitudinous  additions, ihere  is  an  entirely 
new  Dialogue  on  the  same  subject,  between 
the  same  speakers.  We  will  quote  tbe  cou- 
eluding  sentences  of  it.  It  aeems  to  us, 
that,  under  Johoson's  self-defence  against 
his  critic,  the  writer  conceals  a  personal 
refereucesufficientlyfree  from  intemperance 
or  vanity,  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  T  here 
is  that  in  it  which  would  go  far  to  recon- 
cile many  otherwise  jarring  opinions  in 
these  volumes,  and  justify  the  half-aristo- 
cratic, half-iepublican  cast  of  Jtlr.  Landor's 
creed.  He  is,  alter  ill, '  more  an  antique 
Roman  than  a  Dane;'  and  his  democracy 
is  rather  classical  than  of  northern  growth. 

Uorne  Tooke  wama  (be  Doctor  igainst 
bis  prejudices,  and  receives  this  answer — 

'Prejudices  I  may  have;  for  what  man  is 
Withoni  them  7  but  mine,  air,  are  not  such  as 
tend  to  the  relaxation  of  momls,  the  throwing 
down  of  diitiactionB.tbe  wilhholdiDgor  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  is  due,  honor  to  whom  honor. 
Yuu  and  your  tribe  are  no  more  favorable  to 
liberLylhanl  am.  The  chief  diflerence  is,  and 
the  difference  is  wide  indeed,  that  I  would 
give  tbelargerpartofitto  the  mort  worthy,  you 
to  the  most  unworthy.  1  would  exact  a  be- 
coming deference  from  inferiors  to  snperion; 
and  I  would  not  remova  my  neighbor  s  land- 
mark, swearing  in  open  court  that  there  never 


[3vn. 

was  any  but  an  imaginary  line  between  the 
two  parties.  Depend  upon  it,  if  the  time 
should  come  when  you  gentlemen  of  the  husl- 
ingB  have  perauaded  the  populace  that  ihejr 
down  end  trample  on  men  of  integ- 


msy  hoot  down  end  trample  on  n 


\  reailess  and 
proSiless  one.  No  moo  is  happier  than  he 
who,  being  in  a  humble  station,  la  treated  with 
aSabiliiy  and  kindness  by  one  in  a  higher.  Do 
you  believe  that  any  opposition,  any  success, 
against  this  higher,  can  afford  the  same  pleas- 
ure 1  If  you  do,  little  have  you  lived  among 
the  people  whose  cause  you  patronise,  litile 
know  yoii  of  their  character  and  nature.  We 
are  happy  by  tbe  ioierchan^e  of  kind  offices, 
and  even  b^  the  expression  of  good-wilL 
Heat  and  ammoBily,  contest  and  conflict,  may 
sharpen  the  wits,  although  they  rarely  do; 
they  never  strengthen  the  understanding, 
clear  the  perspicacity,  guide  the  judgment, 
-  imjwove  the  neart.' 

It  would  be  too  curiona  a  labor  to  indi- 
cate all  the  additions  and  interpolations  to 
the  old  Dialogues  that  have  been  made  in 
this  collection.  In  amount,  we  imagine, 
they  would  form  lillle  less  than  a  sinh  or 
seventh  of  the  original ;  yet  so  skilfully  are 
they  interwoven,  that  to  track  and  follow 
them  is  difficult.  We  find  them  in  no  case, 
for  insisnce,  interfere  with  that  remark- 
able tact  in  the  conduct  of  the  Dialogues 
by  which  a  singular  variety  of  topics  is 
atwsys  sustained  in  each,  without  undue  or 
violent  transition;  or  any  thing  more  of 
abruptnesslhan  should  characterize  the  free- 
dom and  strength  of  conversation,  and  con- 
vey that  mingled  tone  of  study  and  society, 
which  Dsvid  Hume  Jays  down  to  be  the 
master-art  of  this  style  of  composition.  But 
though  we  cannot  describe  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Landor's  labors  in  this  respect,  we  will  en- 
deavor, before  we  pass  to  those  which  ore 
here  printed  fur  the  first  time,  to  indicate 
some  few  of  the  principal  additions  to  tbe 
more  prominent  of  the  old  Conversations. 

We  observe  iiot  a  few  in  the  exquisite 
Dialogue  intituled  Brooitaan</&'<^y.  The 
stately,  romantic,  metaphoric  tone  of  their 
friendship,  ss  we  find  it  in  Sir  Fulke  Ore- 
ville's  (Lord  Brooke)  Life  of  Sir  Philip, 
seems  to  us  b^pily  caught  in  what  follows  : 

Brooke.    I  come  a^n  unto  the  woods  and 

X)  the  wildi  orPenahurHi,  whither  my  heart 

nod  the  friend  of  my  heart  have  long  invited 

'  Sidney.  Welcome,  welcome  I  How  de- 
;htful  it  jB  to  see  a  friend  after  a  length  of 
isencel  How  deligfall'ul  to  chide  him  fbr 
at  length  of  absence,  to  whieb  we  owe  such 
delight. 
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'  Brooke.  I  know  not  whether  our  names 
will  be  Immorlal;  I  am  aare  our  friendship 
will  For  naoiea  sound  onl^  upon  the  auiface 
of  the  earth,  vrhile  frieodahipa  are  the  purer, 
and  the  more  anient,  the  nearer  Iliey  come  to 
the  presence  or  God,  the  mn  not  only  ofright- 
eoDHnesi  but  of  love.  Ours  never  has  been 
ehipl  or  dimmed  even  here,  and  never  ahall  be, 

'Sidnt^.  Lei  me  take  up  your  memphor 
Friendahip  ii  a  van  which,  when  it  ia  flawed 
by  heat  or  violence  or  accident,  may  as  wrll 
be  brohen  at  once  ;  it  can  never  be  trusted 
after.  The  more  (rraceful  and  ornainenial  ii 
was,  the  more  clearly  do  tre  discern  the  hope- 
leaaneaa  or  restoring  it  to  iu  former  8la.1e. 
Coarse  atones,  if  rhey  are  fmetured,  may  be 
cemented  again;  precious  ones,  never.' 

There  is  aoolher  fine  interpolation  on 
Chivalry,  and  on  those  subtle  compensa- 
tions for  aapposed  failure  in  thii  world, 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  pure  and  high  imag- 
iaeiionB.  It  is  better  to  suffer,  reasona 
Philip  wKh  Brooke,  than  to  lose  the  power 
of  suffering.  The  life  has  not  been  idly 
^>ent,  which  has  been  mainly  spent  in  con- 
ciliating the  generous  affections ;  and  he 
who  can  bring  before  his  deatli-bed  even 
the  empty  image  he  has  long,  though  in 
Tain,  adored,  has  not  wholly  lived  in 
The  friends  indulging  throughout  these 
tender,  solemn,  and  romantic  themes,  Sid- 
ney filly  closes  the  conversation  (as  if  he 
had  come  to  it  from  the  reading  of  Arioato) 
with  a  comparison  of  the  sound  of  a  distant 
sea, — breaking  heavily  on  the  pauses  of 
conversation,  in  the  stillneas  of  midnight, 
to  what  he  could  imogine  the  aound  of  a 
giant  might  be,  who,  coining  hacic  from 
travel  to  some  smooth,  still,  and  aolitary 
place,  with  all  his  armor  and  all  his  spoils 
about  him,  casts  himself  down  to  rest. 

In  the  Dialogue  headed  Porso»  and 
SautheyiheTe  are  novelties  we  less  admire, 
bnt  also  some  that  strongly,  and  some  that 
pleasantly,  appeal  to  us.  When  the  poet  of 
Keswick  tells  us  with  what  a  delightful 
'  summer  murmur  of  fostering  modulation' 
bis  friend  of  Rydal  Mount  is  apt  to  read 
bis  own  versea  aloud,  we  can  fancy  few 
things  more  happily  said.  When  he  de- 
scribes himself  far  irom  conlideni  that  any 
of  ns  ever  speak  quite  correctly  of  tbuae 
who  differ  from  us  esaentialiy  in  taste,  in 
opinion,  or  even  in  style,  it  seems  to  us 
well  worth  conaideration  if  that  be  not  so. 
Where  we  may  even  cordially  wish  to  doit, 
true  it  is,  that  we  are  apt  to  lay  restraint  on 
oanelves,  iim]  to  diesemble  a  part  of  out 
conTietions.  There  ia  also  a  sound  ob- 
jeeiion  bj  Porson,  to  what  we  think  a  fal- 
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the  object  of  criticism, — tha' 
an  author  being  such  or  such' 
the  only  question  is  whether  he  has  attained 
it.'  The  real  matter  of  consideration  should 
ily  he, — not  whether  a  foolish  man  has 
:eeded  in  a  fnolisb  undertaking, — but 
whether  his  production  is  worth  any  thing, 
and  why  it  ia,  or  why  it  is  not.  We  like 
also  the  rough,  quaint,  Professorial  touch, 
in  the  comparison  of  Crabbe  snd  Young, 
where  it  is  said  that  in  some  parte  of  his 
writings  our  modern  Hogarth  '  wrote  with 
a  two-penny  nail,  and  scratched  rough 
truths  and  rogue's  facts  on  mud  walls.' 
And  all  readers  will  admire,  whether  in  all 
respects  assentingly  or  not,  the  picturesque 
distinction  which  the  talkers  strike  out  be- 
tween Bacon  and  Shahspeare. 

'PonoH.  At  Cambridge  w«  rather  dia- 
courae  an  Bacon,  for  we  know  him  better. 
He  was  immeoaurably  a  leaa  wise  mfio  than 
Shakapeare,  and  not  a  wiser  writer:  for  he 
knew  nis  rellow-nian  only  na  he  saw  him  in 
the  alreet  and  in  the  couri,  which  indeed  is 
bui  a  dirtier  street  end  a  narrower:  Shuk- 
speare,  who  also  knew  him  there,  knew  him 
every  where  else,  both  as  he  wms  and  as  he 
miffht  be. 

'  SouUuu-  There  ia  as  great  a  difference 
between  Shakvpeare  and  Bacon,  as  beiween 
an  American  forest  and  a  London  timber-yard. 
In  the  timber-yard  the  materials  are  sawed, 
and  squared,  and  set  acrosa :  in  the  forest  we 
have  the  natural  form  of  the  tree,  all  its 
growth,  ell  its  brencheo,  all  its  leavea,  all  the 
moasea  that  grow  about  it,  all  the  birds  and 
insects  that  inhabit  it;  now  deep  shadowa 
absorbing  the  whole  wilderness ;  now  bright 
bursting  glades,  with  exuberant  crass  and 
flowers  and  fruitage ;  now  untroubled  skiea ; 
now  terrific  thundersEorms ;  every  where  mnl- 
tiformity,  every  where  immenaity.' 

There  ia  nothing  Mr.  Lsndor  so  freely 
indulgvs  (we  aay  it  to  bis  honor)  ae  this 
impassioned  admiration  of  the  greatest  of 
poets.  It  breaks  from  him  in  this  revi- 
sion <if  hia  writinga,  on  all  possible  occa- 
sions. All  that  he  had  uid  of  old  he  says 
afresh,  enlarges  it,  adds  to  il,  multiplies  it 
fifty-fdd.  'Qlory  to  thee  in  the  highest, 
thou  conHdant  of  our  Creator!'  is  one  of 
his  daring  t>ut  not  irreverent  exclamations. 
And  this  glory  he  seeks  to  render,  with  all 
hia  prose  and  with  all  his  verse, — breaking 
into  verse  when  prose  fails  him. 

'  DtliUt.  And  vet  how  enthusiastic  is  your 
admiration  of  Shalispeare ! 

■  Landor.    He  lighted  with  his  golden  lamp 
on  high 
The  unknown  regions  of  ibe  boman  hear^ 
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Show'd  its  bright  roantains,  sliow'd  iU  rueTal 

Its  ehoalfi  nod  headldnda ;  and  a  lower  he 

Refulgent,  where  eternal  breakers  roll, 
For  B.n  to  see,  but  do  man  to  approach.' 

It  is  curious  that,  in  tlie  onlj  detraction 
we  see  m&de  from  Shakspenre  in  these  add- 
ed passages,  we  delect  Mr.  Landor's  only 
critical  fallacy  in  reference  to  him.  Speak- 
ing of  his  Clowns,  he  remarks  that  they 
should  appear  in  their  proper  places;  for 
that  a  picture  by  Morland  or  Prank  Hals 
ought  never  to  break  a  series  of  Frescoes 
by  the'hond  of  Ra&aelle,  or  of  senatorial 
portraits  animated  by  the  sun  of  Titian. 
But  it  is  not  the  same  thing  Bhakapeare's 
rudest  Clowns  have  a  fitness  in  them  that 
does  not  break  the  lioe  of  order,  of  grace, 
or  of  pity,  in  relation  to  which  they  may 
happen  to  ataad.  Tragedy  and  Beauty  are 
theirs,  when  there  is  need  of  either:  and, 
lurkingunderneath  their  jests,  lie  the  utmost 
depths  of  feeling  and  reflection. 

In  that  conversation  nf  Delillt  <uid  Laa- 
dor  the  insertions  are  extremely  numer- 
ous. Among  ihe  mo^t  striking  are  the 
comparison  of  Gibbon  and  Voltaire, 
defensive  allusions  to  Johnson's  ci 
faculty,  the  account  of  the  writer's 
early  studies,  and  a  remark  on  the  eourcea 
of  satirical  inspiration,  Mr.  Landor  seems 
to  think  iliat  no  good  writer  was  ever  long 
neglected;  no  great  man  overlooked  by 
men  equally  great.  Certainly  impatience 
is  some  proof  of  inferior  strength,  and  in 
some  cases  perhaps  a  destroyer  of  what  lit- 
tle there  may  be  ;  but  the  doctrine  may  be 
carried  too  far.  And  let  us  say  that  we  do 
not  go  the  whole  of  Mr.  Landor's  lengths 
against  the  versification  of  Boileau.  In  ibe 
obeervation  that  the  greater  part  of  the  he- 
roic verses  in  the  French  language  may  be 
read  with  more  facility  as  anapsstic  thi 
as  iambic,  wc  may  agree  without  arriving 
at  the  adverse  inference.  The  cause,  in 
fact,  proceeds  from  the  variety  of  accent, 
and  a  far  greater  fVeedora  of  it  than  in  Eng- 
lish verse.  In  what  is  charged  as  a  fault, 
resides  what  we  think  the  tact  and  delicacy 
of  thia  versification.  The  ground  is  iam- 
bic; and  the  very  changes  made  upon  ii 
are  (so  to  apeak)  iambictzed  by  means  of 
rests  and  pauses. 

Finding  ourselves  on  this  aubject,  we 
may  remark,  that  in  one  of  the  Dialogues 
now  first  printed,  we  observe  some  heresies 
on  the  harmony  and  construction  of  English 
fwse;  which  we  oan  only  attribute  to  the 


inveterate  force  of  Hr  Landor's  clasaieat 
Bssociations,  and  habit  of  referring  in  all 
cases  to  ancient  forms.  For  example,  he 
divides  Milton's  famous  line, 
With  them  riom  blisi  to  (he  boltomlen  deep,' 
into  dactyls;  making  the  pauses  at '  from' 
and  '  bottomless.'  This  is  altogether  wrong. 
The  pause  is  at '  bliss,'  and  then  comes  an 
anapsst,  which  hurries  us  finely  to  the 
close.  Mow  could  Mr.  Landor  eoppose 
that  Milton  would  suddenly  begin  dancing 
',  in  dactyls  T 


With  ihim  from  j  blue  la  iht  |  botlfilnlass  dftCp ! 

In  the  same  mistaken  way,  he  asks  by  what 
ingenuity  we  can  erect  into  a  verse  another 
of  Milton's  lines— 

■  In  iba  boaoin  of  bliw,  and  liglit  of  light?' 

We  answer, — by  a  pause  at '  bliss,'  with  a 
corresponding  hurry  on  the  words  '  in  the,' 
to  warrant  it,  and  heighten  the   luxury  of 
the  repose, — 
'  In  lb£  blnoto  ofbllu  aad  light  Dflight.' 

These  are  among  the  niceties  of  the  art 
musical,  which  Mr.  Lnndor  is  often  curi- 
ously indifferent  to.  He  even  quotes  a 
famous  chorus  from  Samson  Agonistes,  in 
proof  that  Milton  must  have  '  intended*  it 
to  be  inharmonious.  Oh,  no !  The  great 
poet  had  no  such  intention.  In  that  Kind 
of  half-prose  and  half-verse,  lay  the  earnest- 
ness which  was  meant,  there,  to  constitute 
the  eoul  of  the  music.  Mr.  Landor  pro- 
ceeds lo  allude,  with  infinite  acorn,  to  those 
writers  of  English  verse  who  think  it  ne- 
cessary, as  he  says,  to  '  shovel  in  the  dnat 
of  a  discord '  now  and  then.  But  shovel- 
ing in  the  dust  of  a  discord,  is  not  a  good 
metaphor;  nor  is  good  musical  reasoning 
implied  in  it, — as  musicians  would  tell  Mr, 
Lniidor.  The  useoflhe  discord  is  a  princi- 
ple in  music,  and  an  exquisite  increase  of 
the  harmony.  There  is  not  a  more  honied 
drop  in  music  than  what  is  technically  call- 
ed the  '  resolution  of  the  discord  ;'  that  is 
to  say,  the  note  that  follows  it,  and  which 
it  is  inlendt^d  to  prepare.  We  are  remind- 
ed  of  the  pleasing  lines  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
which  happen  to  be  much  lothe  purpose: 

■  Sarrnir,  lu  liim  (hsl  bu  a  true-tuuch'd  ear, 
I*  hullhe  discntdofB  wnrbliiig  tph-Te  } 
A  lurking  coiiira*t,which,tlioiiFh  hanh  it  be, 
Diiiili  the  neil  note  more  dBlicioDily.' 

Now,  since  Mr.  Landor,  through  the 
coarse  mouth  of  hia  friend  Porson,  accuaea 
the  Scotch  in  particular,  in  one  of  these  in- 
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terpolated  paEiages  or  the  conversation  with 
Southey ,  of  d  '  scabby  and  froslbilten  ear 
for  harioon;,'  we  think  that  we  ma;  fairl; 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  whether  we  might 
not  pay  back  the  complimeDt.  Ue  ip- 
staoces  in  (he  same  Dialogue,  fur  seesaw 
■ameneas,  the  celebrated  lines  in  Douglat, 
'This  is  the  place — the  centre  of  the  grove,' 
&e.  We  do  not  care  greatly  for  these 
veraes,  though  we  should  Eomewhat  reluc- 
tantly surrender  a  certain  Bchoolboy  fond- 
ness for  4hem  ;  but  we  may  remind  Mr. 
Landor  of  cases  where  this  Bamenesa  may 
\x  even  not  a  little  desirable  and  impres- 
aive — as  where  the  intention  is  to  enforce 
the  idea  of  calmness  or  firmness.  At  an; 
rate,  we  have  shown  that  he  does  not  prove 
himself  in  possession  of  the  right  to  advance 
that  oalioKsl  reproach.  To  adopt  an  itlas- 
tratioD  of  his  own :  there  are  some  who,  in 
a  few  years,  can  learn  all  the  harmony  of 
Allan  Ramsay  or  Burns;  but  there  are 
ethers  who  must  go  inlo  another  state  of 
esiuence  forthis  felicity.  We  leave  the 
subject  with  one  etampfe  more.  He  tells 
us  that  Ro  authority  will  reconcile  him  to 
foll-calls  of  proper  names;  snd  then  he 
quotes  in  proof  a  line  from  Milton,  which 
wirely,  eT«n  for  the  repetilioa  of  the  ao- 
cenls,  ts  most  lovely : 

■  L«iloce1ot  or  FSIIm  or  Filianara,' 

We  do  not,  however,  on  this  or  any  other 
subject,  remain  long  out  of  temper  with 
Hr.  Landor.  A  noble  thought,  a  generous 
raney,9e(s  dl  to  rights  again.  Weobaerre 
a  beautiful  insertion  tn  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  the  Conversations,  (that  of  Cictro  with 
his  brother  Quinetus  the  night  before  his 
death,)  upon  the  nature  of  worldly  Enmi- 
ties. They  are  excited,  it  is  said,  by  an 
indistinct  view ;  they  would  always  t^e 
allayed  by  conference.  '  Look  at  any  long 
avenns  of  trees  by  which  the  traveller  on 
our  principal  highways  is  protected  from 
the  sun.  Those  at  the  beginning  are  wide 
Mart;  but  those  at  the  end  almost  meet. 
Thus  happens  it  frequently  in  opinions.' 
And  thus  happens  it  with  the  writer  him- 
self;— that  he  has  come  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  course  of  life,  to  men  from  whom  at  iu 
outset  he  was  far  asunder; — having  had 
strength  enoagh  lo  quell,  or  good  sense  to 
temper  and  assuage,  not  a  few  of  his  ear- 
lier animosities.  In  these  claasical  Dia- 
logues we  see  many  instances.  In  the  ad' 
ditions  to  Eubulides  and  Dtmottiunti,  to 
Anaerton  and  Polgerattt,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  divine  Epiewmt,  Ltontius,  and  Ter- 
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niMa ! — the  last  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of 
all.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  cheerful  philoso- 
pher (and  it  is  delightfully  discharged)  lo 
show  how  polemics  serve  men  ill,  and  the 
gods  no  better;  how  they  mar  what  is  solid 
in  earthly  bliss,  by  animosities  and  dissen- 
sions ;  and  intercept  the  span  of  asure  lo 
which  the  weary  and  the  sorrowful  would 
look  up.  Exceptions,  nevertheless,  there 
are.  Matters  are  retained  in  many  of  the 
Dialogues  we  could  wish  to  have  been  dis- 
pensed with;  arguments  enlarged  that  would 
have  borne  compresaion;  and  declamations 
reiterated  which  force  from  us  the  una- 
voidable Cut  Bono  *  '  There  are  nations, 
it  is  reported,  which  aim  their  arrows  and 
javelins  at  the  sun  and  moon,  on  occasions 
of  eclipse  or  any  other  oSence ;  but  I  never 
have  heard  that  the  sun  snd  moon  abated 
their  course  throngh  the  heavens  for  It,  or 
looked  more  angry  when  they  issued  forth 
again  to  shed  light  on  their  antigonists. 
They  went  oaward  all  the  while  in  their 
own  serenity  and  clearness,  through  unob- 
structed paths,  itithout  diminution  and 
without  delar.  It  was  only  the  little  world 
below  that  was  in  darkness.'  Some  enthu- 
siasts might  even  apply  this  image  to  Mr. 
Landor's  continued  assaults  on  Plato.  In 
this  direction,  certainly,  he  abates  none  of 
his  old  animosities.  There  is  no  conver- 
sation more  enlarged  than  that  of  Diogmis 
and  Plata ;  and  never  flew  from  Tub  to 
Porch  so  many,  such  glittering,  and  such 
deadly  missiles,  in  rapid  and  incessant  fire. 
The  Cynic  protests  himself  no  weaver  of 
fine  words;  no  dealer  in  the  plumes  of 
phraseology;  and  is  all  the  while  covering 
his  stately  victim  with  copious  imaginative 
garlands,  at  once  beauteous  and  most  dead- 
ly. Never  did  ragged  beard  so  carry  it 
against  pumiced  face  and  perfumed  hair. 
Mr.  Landor  swells  out  the  Sinop^an,  till 
the  Athenian  shrinks  into  nothing.  The 
ample,  puffed,  versi-cotored,  cloudlike  ves- 
tiary of  Plato,  dwindles  to  a  rag ; — the 
short,  strait,  threadbare,  chinky  cloak  of 
Diogenes,  becomes  a  dominani  end  impe- 
rial vesture. 

Mr.  Lanilor,  in  short,  likes  a  practical, 
belter  than  a  poetical  philosophy.  He 
wants  positive,  useful,  available  results. 
The  difference  between  such  reasoners  as 
Pinto  and  Bacon,  to  him,  ia  the  difference 
between  a  pliant  luxuriant  twig,  waving 
backward  and  forward  on  the  summit  of  a 
tree,  and  a  sound,  slilT,  well-seasoned  walk- 
jn^-atick,  with  a  ferule  that  sticks  as  far  as 
is  ueedAil  into  the  ground,  and  makes  eve- 
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rv  Btep  secure.  He  thinks  that  philosophy 
ebould  not  soy  thinfj^s  to  make  people  stare 
and  wonder  ;  but  [hiugs  to  withhold  them 
heieafler  from  Blaring  and  wondering; — 
that  she  should  pave  the  sireets,  and  not 
the  clouds.  In  a  word,  he  puts  aside  all 
the  comnientarj  which  out  German  friends 
have  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  been 
making  upon  the  Greek  ;  and  declares  that 
be  recognizes  uo  higher  aim  in  a  philoso- 
pher than  to  make  remote  things  tangible ; 
common  thin^  extensively  useful;  useful 
things  extensively  common;  and  to  leave 
the  least  necessary  for  the  last.  But  he  ii 
little  likely  to  force  unanimity  on  this  point 
and,  as  long  as  disagreement  exists,  there 
will  be  submission  to  the  genius,  of  Plato 
and  a  veneration  which  will  not  subside 
at  even  Mr.  Landor's  eloquent  voice. 

'Grandiloquent  and  sonoroua,  his  (PJalo'a) 
lunKB  eeeiD  to  play  the  better  for  the  absence 
of  the  heart.  His  imagination  is  ihe  most 
conapicuous,  buoyei]  up  by  swelling  biilows 
over  unsounded  depths.  There  are  hia  mild 
thundera,  there  are  his  •glowing  clouds,  his 
traversing  coruscations,  and  his  vhooling 
stars.  Mors  of  true  wisdom,  more  of  trust- 
worthy manliness,  more  of  nromptitude  and 
power  to  keep  you  eteady  ana  atraightPorward 
on  the  perilous  road  of  life,  may  bo  found  in 
the  little  manual  of  Epictelus,  which  1  could 
write  in  the  palm  of  my  lef^  hand,  than  there 
is  in  all  the  rolling  and  redundant  volumes  of 
this  mighty  Rhetorician,  which  you  may  be- 
gin lo  transcribe  on  the  summit  of  Ihe  great 
Pyramid,  carry  down  over  the  Sphynx  at  the 
bottom,  and  continue  oa  the  sands  half-way 
lo  Memphis.' 

We  can  aflbrd  but  a  few  lines  more 
this  revision  of  the  Old  Conversations. 
The  oolicea  of  Italian  life  and  mannera  in 
Leopold  a»d  Prtsidtnt  du  Paty,  receive 
large  additions.  This  is  one  of  those  Dis. 
logues  which  have  contributed  much  to  out 
knowledge  ofihe  beautiful  country  in  which 
Mr.  Landor  resided  many  years.  He  is  ac 
intimate  with  it  as  i  native,  and  loves  il 
well ;  but  not  a  fault  of  ila  government  or 
religion  escapes  bitn ;  and,  as  Cosmopol: 
as  he  is,  he  is  most  emphatically,  on  the 
subjects,  an  Englishman  also.  He  net 
subserved  an  over-fear  or  an  over-admirstion 
of  Napoleon.  He  will  not  sufier  French 
bullyiugs  in  Tahiti  or  in  Algeria  to  pasa 
denounced  or  underided.  And  whatever 
praise  or  blame  he  gives  in  this  direction, 
IS  ratified  with  the  downright  echo  of  i 
doubled-up  English  fist.  He  has,  withal,  a 
salutary  hatred  of  war :  he  would  be  strong, 
but  only  to  keep  down  that  tbul  abuse  and 
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wicked  absurdity,  which  cry  havoc  against 
the  weakness  of  nations.  Il  ts  a  shrewd 
remark  we  find  thrown  out  in  one  of  these 
passages,  ihat  the  French  have  always  un- 
dervEuued  the  English,  since  the  English 
conquered  and  rendered  them  tributary ; 
and  thai  the  Englishman  has  always  looked 
up  to  the  PrencbmBD,  since  he  threw  the 
Frenchman  down  and  tied  his  wrists bebiiid 
him.  We  are  glad  to  observe,  at  tbe  same 
time,  that,  in  moderation,  Hr.  Landor  cati 
'  look  up  '  too ;  and  that  not  a  few  old  anti- 
Gatlioan  caprices  are  visible  in  his  Dia- 
logues no  longer.  It  is  true  that,  when  we 
are  displeased  with  any  thing,  we  are  una- 
ble to  conQne  the  dis[^easure  to  one  spot ; 
and  are  apt  to  dislike  every  thing  a  little 
when  we  dislike  any  thing  much ;  but,  even 
in  relation  to  French  Tragedy,  Mr.  Landor 
so  far  conquers  his  displeasure  as  to  maka 
some  agreeable  admissions.  He  has  found 
in  it,  he  says,  (speaking  in  his  own  person,) 
some  of  the  ftrtest  didactic  poetry  in  the- 
world;  'peculiarly  adapted  both  to  direct 
the  reason  and  to  control  the  pBasiona;' 
and  be  compares  their  Drama  to  a  well- 
lighted  saloon  of  graceful  eloquence, 
'  where  the  sword-knot  is  appended  by  the 
hand  of  Beauty,  and  where  the  snufl^boz  is 
composed  of  such  brillisats  as,  sOer  a 
peace  or  treaty,  Kings  beslow  on  Dij^Moa- 
lists.'  There  is  also,  in  ihe  dialogue  of 
Rouiseau  and  Blalahtrht* — among  addi- 
tions worthy  of  the  exquisite  original — a 
Ane  piece  of  just  and  proud  eloquence  pnt 
into  the  inouth  of  the  Genevan  ;  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  while  others  cling  to  a  city,  to  a 
faction,  to  a  family,  the  French,  in  all  their 
fortunes,  cting  to  France.  The  remarks 
on  Montesquieu,  in  the  some  insertion,  are 
inimitable.  In  connexion  with  it,  we  may 
name,  too,  several  happy  touches  in  the 
cnarming  Gonversatimi  of  Botsutt  <md  fis 
Duchess  ofF^ntangts;  and  when  we  have 
added,  of  the  remaining  Dialogues,  that  tbe 
most  striking  and  large  insertions  will  be 
found  in  those  of  Btaroie  and  Neteton, 
Landor  and  Visitors,  James  iha  First  and 
Isaac  Oasaubon,  and  of  Peterborough  and 
Penn,  (in  the  last  most  especially,)  we  may 
— first  quoting  from  these  passages  a  few 
disconnected  thooghls  we  ftnd  it  difficult  to 
pass — proceed  to  mention  briefly  the  JVd* 
Cmiiersationi. 

'  Your  former  conversation  has  made  me 
think  repeatedly  what  a  number  of  beautiful 
words  there  are  of  which  we  never  think  of 
esiimatlns  the  value,  as  thereareof  blessinga. 
How  oweleBdy,  for  esnm^e,  do  we  (not  we, 
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hat  people)  my,  "I  am  ddighled  to  hear 
from  yoa."  No  other  lansaage  baa  this  beau- 
tifbt  expresiioo,  which,  like  aome  of  the  moflC 
lovely  flowera,  1o«m  its  cbanne  for  want  of 
cloae  iDspection,  When  I  consider  the  deep 
sense  of  these  very  nniple  and  very  comnioD 
words,  I  seem  to  lieHr  a  voice  comiog'  rroni 
Bfai  through  the  air,  breathed  forth,  and  en- 
trusted to  the  care  or  the  elements,  (or  the  na- 
ture of  my  sympaiby.' 

• 

'The  Arts  cannot  lonif  exist  without  the 
advent  orFreedoni.  From  every  new  excava- 
tion whence  a  statue  rises,  there  rises  aimulra- 
neously  a  bright  vjeion  of  the  age  that  pro- 
duced it ;  a  strong  desire  to  bring  it  lutck 
again ;  a  throbbing  love,  an  inflaming  regret, 
a  resolute  despair,  neautirul  as  Hope  herseir; 
and  Hope  comes  too  behind.' 


'  How  refreshing,  how  delirious,  is  a  dnUt  of 
pure  home-drawn  English,  From  a  spring  a 
liUte  sheltered  and  ^aded,  but  not  entangled 
in  the  path  to  it,  by  antiqui^  V 


'  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear,  "  Be  hat 
humor,  rather  than  vil."  Here  the  expresBion 
can  only  mean  pteaiantry :  for  whoever  has 
humor  has  wit ;  although  it  does  not  follow 
that  whoever  has  wit  has  humor.  Humor  is 
wit  appertaioing  to  character,  and  indulges  in 
breadth  of  drollery,  rnlher  tbpn  in  play  and 
brilliancy  of  poinL  Wit  vibrates  and  spirts ; 
humor  springa  up  exuberantly  as  from  a  foun- 
tain, and  runs  on.  Id  Congreve  you  wonder 
what  he  will  say  next:  in  Addison  you  repose 
on  what  is  said,  liatening  with  aasured  expec- 
tation of  something  congenial  and  pertinent 
The  French  have  little  nuraor,  because  they 
have  little  character :  they  excel  all  nations  in 
wit  because  of  their  levity  and  sharpness. 
The  personages  on  their  theatre  are  generic' 


'  Wa  not  only  owe  our  birth  to  women,  but 
atao  the  belter  port  of  our  education ;  and  if 
we  were  not  divided  after  their  first  lesson,  we 
should  continue  to  live  in  a  widening  circle  of 
brothers  and  siatera  ell  our  lives-  After  our 
infancy  and  removal  fVom  home,  the  use  of  the 
rod  ia  the  principal  thing  we  learn  of  our  alien 
preceptors ;  and,  catching  tlieir  dictatorial  lan- 
guage, we  soon  begin  to  exercise  their  instru- 
ment of  eoforeing  it,  and  swing  it  right  and 
left,  even  after  we  are  paralyzed  by  age,  and 
until  Death's  hand  strikes  it  out  of  ours.' 

'  Shame  upon  historians  and  pedagogues 
for  exciting  the  worst  passions  of  yoath  by 
the  display  of  false  glories !  If  your  religion 
baCfa  any  truth  or  influence,  her  professors 
will  eximguisfa  the  promontory  lignia,  which 
only  allure  to  breakers.  They  will  be  aasidu- 
ont  in  teaehing  the  young  and  ardent  that 
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great  abilities  do  not  constituta  great  men, 
without  the  right  and  unremitting  application 
of  them ;  and  that,  in  the  sight  of  Humanity 
and  Wiadom,  it  is  better  to  erect  one  cottage 
than  lo  demolish  a  hundred  cities.  Down  to 
the  present  day  we  have  been  taught  little 
else  than  falsehood.  We  heve  been  told  tl> 
do  this  thing  and  that;  we  have  been  told  we 
shall  be  punished  unless  we  do ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  shown  by  the  finger  that 
prosperity  and  glory,  pnd  Uie  ealeem  of  all 
about  ur,  reat  upon  other  and  very  diflerent 
foundations.  Now,  do  the  ears  or  the  eyes 
aeduce  the  most  easily,  and  lead  the  most  di- 
rectly to  ibe  heant  But  both  eyes  and  can 
are  won  over,  and  alike  are  perenaded  to  cor- 
rupt as.' 

The  Conversations  which  have  not  b& 
fore  been  coOtcted,  are  in  number  forty- 
four  ;  but  of  these,  twenty  have  been  print- 
td,  chiefly  in  periodical  publications.  The 
remaining  twenty-four  are  now  given  to 
the  world  for  the  first  time.  We  can  only 
briefly  speak  of  them,  as  we  have  said  ; 
but  they  show,  in  undiminiBfaed  force  and 
vivaeity,  every  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lan- 
dor's  genius.  Any  writer  might  have  built, 
upon  these  compositions  alone,  an  enduring 
reputation.  The  same  beauties  and  the 
same  faults  recur;  but  the  Utter  in  dimin- 
ished intensity.  They  hnve  matter  as  vari- 
ous, and  character  as  oppoaite  and  enliven- 
ing ; — Bs  much  to  occupy  the  intellect  of 
the  thoughtful,  and  as  much  to  satisfy  the 
imagination  of  the  lively.  They  forin  an 
afier-course,  in  short,  worthy  of  the  origi- 
nil  banquet ; — spread  with  the  samq  soTid 
viands,  the  same  delicate  rarities,  and 
spsrkliag  wines  ;  the  like  vases  of  burnish- 
ed gold  on  the  bosrd,  the  like  statues  of  an- 
tique msrUe  gracing  the  chamber ; — but 
the  very  richness  of  the  vases  sbowiiigdark 

imperfect  vision,  and  the  pure  Greek  on 
the  plinths  of  the  marble  not  easy  to  com- 
mon appreciation. 

Four  of  these  new  Dialogues  seem  to  us 
to  stand  out  pr»emin«itly  from  the  rest. 
Tbeee  sre  Ludan  and  Tim^knts,  Marwl 
and  Parker,  Emperor  ef  China  and  his 
Miniiter,  and  Melanetlum  and  Calvin. 
In  these  the  dramatic  tone  is  ss  perfect  as 
every  other  quality  in  the  composition ;  and 
we  may  doubt  if,  in  an^  other  equal  portion 
of  Hr.  Landor's  writings,  there  will  be 
found  BO  much  beauty  and  fitness,  so  much 
point  and  gusto,  so  much  condensation  and 
strength.  We  have  heard  his  friend 
Southey  characterize  his  style,  as  uniting 
the  poignancy  of  Champagne  to  the  body  of 
oJd  £ogliah  Ootobar;  and  nowhere,  aawir- 
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ediy,  bat  in  Bacon  or  Jeremf  Taylor,  do 
we  find  Prose-Poetry  to  compare  vith  his, 
— in  weight  and  brilliancy,  or  in  wonderrul 
suggest iveneag.  What  Lucian  says  of  Ar- 
istotle in  the  latter  respect,  we  may  apply  to 
him.  Whenever  he  presents  to  his  readers 
one  fall-blown  thought,  there  are  several 
buds  about  it  which  are  tn  open  in  the  cool 
or  the  atndy.  He  makes  us  learn  even  more 
than  lie  teaches.  Without  hesitation  we 
say  or  these  fuur  Dialogues,  snd  eminently 
of  that  between  Marvel  and  Parker,  thai 
they  contain  a  subtle  discrimination  of 
character,  and  passages  of  feeling  and  phi- 
losophy, pathetic,  lof\y,  and  profound, 
which  we  should  not  know  where  (o  equal 
in  any  living  writer,  and  in  very  few  of 
those  who  are  immortal. 

The  idea  of  the  Emperor  of  China  and 
his  lUinisttr  is  not  taken  from  either 
Montesquieu  or  Goldsmith.  The  sira  is 
diflTerent ;  and  would  have  delighted  the 
author  of  Candide.  The  Emperor  has 
heard  and  seen  so  much  evil  of  the  Jeauita, 
who  had  penetrated  into  his  dominions, 
that  he  conceived  an  idea  of  Christians  as 
the  most  quarrelsome  and  irreconcilable  of 
all  men  ;  and,  resolving  to  introduce  a  few 
of  their  lirat-rate  zealots  to  aow  divisions 
and  animoeitied  among  the  Tartars,  dis- 
patches his  minister  to  Europe  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  the  voyage  being  tedious, 
Tsing-Ti,  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices 
of  his  master,  is  able  in  the  course  of  it 
to  malte  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the 
Bible;  and  when  he  lands  in  London,  re- 
solves, by  wa;  of  being  in  the  fashion,  to 
ahape  his  conduct  entirely,  by  its  precepts. 
He  fears,  indeed,  that  he  cannot  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  commandment  to  cut 
off  his  right  hand  if  it  ofiend  him  ;  but  he 
will  try  to  do  his  beat.  With  what  success 
the  reader  may  here  perceive,  in  s  passage 
written  in  the  best  style  of  Voltaire. 

'  T  myself  did  not  aim  precipitately  at  this 
perfection,  but  in  order  lo  be  well  received  in 
the  country,  I  greatly  wished  the  favor  of  a 
blow  on  the  right  check.  Unfortunately  I  got 
several  on  the  lefl  befflre  I  succeeded.  At 
Jest  I  was  BO  huppy  as  to  make  the  ocquiEiiion 
of  e  most  hcFtriy  cuff  under  the  socket  of  the 
ri^ht  eye,  giving  mc  all  those  vague  colors 
which  we  Chioese  reduce  into  regular  features, 
or  ioto  etrange  (MMtures  of  the  body,  by  means 
of  glasBes.  Aa  booo  as  1  knew  positively 
whether  my  head  was  remainieg  on  my  neck 
or  not,  1  turned  my  lefl  cheek  for  the  testimony 
of  my  (kith.  The  assailant  cursed  nie  and 
kicked  me;  the  bystanders  instead  of  calling 
ma  Christian,  eaUed  me  Turk  and  Malay ; 
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and,  inateed  of  htimble  and  modest,  the  most 
impudent  dog  and  devil  they  had  ever  act  eyes 
upon.  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  pniiaed  Clod, 
since  ai  last  I  had  been  admitted  into  so  pure 
and  pious  a  country,  that  even  ibie  action  vas 
deemed  arrogant  and  immodeeL' 

In  short,  poor  Tsing-Ti  finds  Christianity 
to  be  every  where  known  and  confessed  aa 
so  excellent,  undeniable,  and  divine  a  thing, 
that  no  man  needs  to  practise  it  at  all.  In- 
deed a  iflan  is  not  permitted  at  once  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  to  call  himself  so.  '  Ue  . 
may  take  what  division  he  likes ;  he  may 
practise  the  ordinances  of  Christ  without 
assuming  the  name,  or  he  may  assume  the 
name  on  condition  that  he  abstain  from  the 
ordinances.'  A  series  of  lemsrksble  ex- 
periences, as  wisely  as  amiisingly  detailed, 
settles  this  conclusion  in  the  Minister's 
mind,  and  he  returns  to  his  imperial  Master 
to  lay  both  at  his  feet.  But  his  Master 
cannot  credit  what  he  is  told.  He  is  espe- 
cially incredulous  -as  to  what  Tsing-Ti  tella 
him  of  the  Ministers  of  Christianity.  He 
is  sadly  afraid  that  he  kat  purposely  set  hit 
fate  against  the  Priests, /or  no  belter  rea- 
son than  because  he  could  noljind  hisfaoar- 
ite  Chrislianity  among  them.  The  Minis- 
ter, nevertheless,  sticks  (o  his  point;  and 
continues  to  astound  his  Majesty  by  new 
revelations  fro^  his  budget. 

■  TsiNo-Ti.  A  priest  of  the  first  order,  oa 
which  it  is  not  incumbent  either  to  preach  or 
sing,  either  to  pray  or  curse,  receives  an  emol- 
ument of  which  the  amount  is  greater  than 
the  consoliilated  payment  of  a  thousiind  sol- 
diers, compoBing  [he  king's  body-guard. — Em- 
PBROB.  Did  ihey  tell  thee  this  1  Tsrso-Tt. 
They  did.— And  doat  ihou  believe  it  7— Tatao- 
Ti.  Ido.— Empebob.  Then,  Tsing-Ti,  thou 
bast  belief  enough  for  both  of  us.' 

The  end  of  it  is,  that  the  Emperor  and  the 
Minister  are  fain  to  compound  their  differ- 
ences, by  falling  back  upon  a  hearty  agree- 
ment of  admiration  for  their  own  native 
teacher,  Confucius.  Beautifully  says  the 
Emperor,  and  wisely  as  beautifully  : 

*  Uy  children  will  disdain  to  persecute  even 
the  persecutor,  but  will  blow  away  bolli  his 
fury  and  his  frauduleoce.  The  philosopher 
whom  my  house  respecie  and  venerates,  Kung- 
Fu-Tsi,  IS  never  miauaderstood  by  the  atten- 
tive student  of  his  [locirines;  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction in  them ;  no  exaction  of  impoeaibil- 
ities,  nothing  above  our  nature,  nothing  be- 
low it  The  most  vehement  of  his  eiboria- 
tions  is  to  indusu^  and  concord  ;  the  severest 
of  his  denuneiauons  ia  against  the  self-tor- 
mentor, vice.  He  entreats  ua  to  give  justice 
and  kindness  a  fair  trial,  as  eonductressea  to 
hai^rineM^  and  only  to  abaiMion  them  when 
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they  play  ub  raise.  He  Bsaurei  ne  that  ever]' 
hour  gf  our  esietence  is  favorable  to  the  sowing 
or  the  gathering  of  some  fruit ;  and  that  il^ep 
and  repoBO  are  salutary  repasts,  to  be  enjoyed 
at  stated  times,  and  not  to  belong  indulged 
nor  frequently  repeated.  He  is  too  hoDorable 
to  hold  out  bribes,  too  gentle  to  hold  out 
threats ;  he  says  only,  '  satisfy  ¥<">■*  con- 
science; and  ynu  wii!  satisfy  your  God.'  Bui 
antecedently  to  the  Haiisraeiion  of  this  con- 
Bcienee,  he  takes  care  to  look  inio  it  minutely, 
to  sec  that  it  hftogs  commodiously  and  lighilv 
on  the  breast,  that  all  it  parts  be  sou  n  d.and  all 
its  contents  in  order,  that  it  be  not  contracted, 
nor  covered  with  cobwebs,  nor  crawled  over 
with  centipedes  and  larantulss.' 

The  Dialogue  oi Mtlantthmt  and  Calvin 
Ibllows,  as  a  set-off  to  that  of  the  Emptror 
and  his  Miniiter.  Xo  disputable  sacred 
doctrine  but  is  interpreted  by  Melancihon 
in  favor  of  the  culprit  '  Such  is  man ;  the 
benevolent  judge  is  God.'  No  fierce  invo- 
cUioD  by  Calvin  that  U  not  turned  to  char- 


Frenchman,  wielded  by  man  against  man — 
the  '  arm  of  the  gospel ' — be  endowed  in 
those  of  the  milder  German,  like  the  fabled 
spear  of  old  iDythology,  with  the  faeuliy  of 
healing  the  saddest  wound  its  most  violeni 
wielder  can  inflict.  Such  is  the  lesson 
taught  in  this  beautiful  dialogue. 

'  Wo  fhncy,'  says  Melancthon— '  thai  all  our 
inflictions  are  sent  usdirecily  and  immediately 
fl-om  above :  sometimes  we  think  it  in  piety 
and  contrition,  but  oltener  in  moroseness  and 
discontenL  It  would,  however,  be  well  if 
we  attempted  to  trace  the  causes  of  ihem. 
We  should  prsbably  find  their  orijfin  in  some 
region  of  the  heart  which  we  never  had  well 
explored,  or  in  which  we  had  secretly  de- 
posited our  worst  indulgences.  The  clouds 
that  intercept  the  heavens  froni  us,  come  not 
from  the  heavens,  but  from  the  earth.' 

The  Conversation  closes  thus.  In  lh« 
idea  of  the  profound  Nocolis,  that  the 
true  Shekinah  is  msn,  lay  the  thought  that 
had  possessed  Melancthon. 

' MBLiiKTTHori.  Calvin!  I  beeeech  you,  do 
you  who  guide  and  govern  bo  many,  do  you 
(wl^alever  others  may)  spare  your  Brethren. 
Doubtful  as  I  am  of  lifter  texts,  blown  back- 
ward and  forward  at  tJie  opening  of  opposite 
windows,  I  am  convinced  and  certain  of  one 
^rand  immovable  verity.  It  sounds  strange; 
It  sounds  contradictory.— Calvin.  1  am  cu- 
rious to  bear  iL — Melakctbon.  You  shall. 
This  is  the  tenet.  There  is  nothing  on  earlh 
divine  beside  humanity.' 

In  a  sectioq  of  L*cia»  and  TimotAtm 
the  same  wibject  is  pnraued.    TimotheM, 
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one  of  the  lenders  of  the  early  Christians, 
goes  and  proposes  to  his  cousin  Lucian, 
that  they  should  lay  their  heads  together 
and  compose  '  a  merry  dialooue  on  the 
Priests  of  Isis.'  But  the  Priests  of  lais 
had  been  with  Lucian  just  before,  (o  pn> 
pose  a  merry  dialogue  on  the  new  sect  of 
Christians.  And  between  the  two  claim- 
ants for  his  scourge,  stands  the  great  Greek 
satirist  and  philosopher ;  witty,  sarcastic, 
elo<]uent,  and  most  inpartiDlIj  observant. 
Though  less  than  a  century  had  passed 
since  the  death  of  the  Divine  Pounder  of 
Christianity,  the  thorny  and  bitter  aloe  of 
dissension  wu  at  this  time  in  full  flower, 
on  the  steps  of  the  Christian  temples ; — and 
Lucian  has  no  mercy  for  those  who  have 
tended  and  cherished  it.  He  is  not,  at  the 
same  time,  without  grave  errors  of  his  own, 
in  the  direction  of  doubt  and  in6delity; — 
aomuch  was  needful  to  the  portrait; — but 
in  his  reverent  admiration  for  the  character 
of  Christ,  and  in  his  warntnga  and  denunci- 
ations of  the  evil  that  will  result  from  every 
practical  denial  of  his  doctrines,  there  is 
matter  of  thought  and  agreement  for  all 
Christian  minds.  It  is  to  no  purpose  bis 
cousin  accuses  him  of  turning  into  ridicule 
the  true  and  holy.  In  other  words,  be  an- 
swers, to  turn  myself  into  a  fool.  '  He 
who  brings  ridicule  to  bear  against  truth, 
finds  in  his  hand  a  blade  without  a  hilt. 
The  most  sparkling  and  pointed  flsme  of 
wit  flickers  and  eipires  against  the  incom- 
bustible walls  of  her  sanctuary.'  It  is  in 
vain  Timotheus  fortifies  himself  with  Plato : 
Lucian,  jrithout  more  ado,  undertakes  to 
demolish  Plato.  And,  with  whatever  suc- 
cess we  may  think  this  attempted,  the  pe- 
culiarity and  boldness  of  our  daring  Swifl, 
ofSamuaatB,  is  certainly  inimitably  caught. 
There  is  nothing  too  high  or  too  low  for  his 
humor  and  elo<)uenGe.  Into  the  thrice-armed 
breasts  of  priests  and  philosophers,  of  con- 
querors, statesmen,  and  grammarians,  he 
sboola  his  poisoned  arrows.  We  might  object 
to  a  want  of  occasional  verisimilitude  in  the 
stf  le ; — but  if,  beside  all  fair  allowance  of 
lightness  and  buffoonery,  we  have  senten- 
ces majestically  sedate  as  those  of  Plato 
himself;  a  gloomy  concentration  and  gran- 
deur that  Tacitus  could  hardly  have  excel- 
led ;  and  even  evidence,  here  and  there,  u 
though  the  low-born  lover  of  AristtqihiuieB 
had  been  loitering  half  his  life  in  tha 
Pscile  with  the  Tragedians ; — it  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  considerate  to  make  this  an  ob- 
jection !  Here  are  a  few  brief  extracts,  by 
which  the  reader  may  judge  for  himwlf. 
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■TiHOTBEoa.  Cousin  Lucian!  coubid  Lu- 
eiao!  the  aame  of  Plalo  will  be  diuable  ai 
that  or  Seeoslris. — Ldciah.  So  nill  the  peb- 
bles and  bricka  nhich  gangs  or  slaves  erected 
into  a  pyramid.  I  do  noC  hold  Sesosiris  in 
much  nigtier  estimation  than  those  quieter 
lumps  or  matter.  Thej,  O  Timotheas  j  who 
nimve  the  wreck  of  ages,  are  by  no  roeaoi, 
aa  a  body,  the  worthiest  of  our  admiration. 
It  is  in  these  wrecka,  as  in  ihuae  at  sea,  the 
best  things  are  not  always  saved.  Hencoops 
and  empty  barrels  bob  npou  the  surface,  under 
a  serene  and  smiling  sky,  when  the  graven  or 
depicted  images  of  the  Gods  are  scattered  on 
invisible  rocks,  and  when  those  who  most  re- 
semble them  En  knowledge  and  beneficence  are 
devoured  by  cold  monslera  below.' 


'An  honest  man  may  fairly  sees'  at  all 
pbiloeophies  and  religione  which  are  proud, 
ambiiioiis,  intempeiate,  and  coniradictcry.  It 
is  the  businees  aC  the  philosophical  to  seek 
truth :  It  is  the  office  of  the  religious  to  worship 
her.  The  falsehood  that  the  tongue  commits 
is  alight  in  comparison  with  what  is  conceived 
by  the  heart,  and  executed  by  the  whole  man, 
throughout  Vifi.  II]  professing  lave  and  char- 
ily to  the  human  race  at  large,  I  quarrel  day 
alter  day  with  ray  next  neighbor ;  if;  professing 
that  the  rich  can  never  see  Qod,  1  spend  in 
the  luxuriee  of  my  household  a  talent  monthly; ; 
i^  proressing  to  piace  bo  much  confidence  in 
bis  word,  that,  in  regard  to  worldly  weal,  1 
need  take  no  care  for  to-morrow,  I  accumulate 
atores  even  beyond  what  would  be  necesary, 
thongh  1  quite  distrusted  both  his  providence 
and  hie  veracity ;  if,  profeesing  that  "  he  who 
giveth  to  the  poor  ^endeth  to  the  Lord,"  I 
question  the  Lord's  securitv,  and  haggle  with 
him  about  the  amount  or  the  loan;  if,  pro- 
fessing that  I  am  their  steward,  I  keep 
ninety-nine  parts  in  the  hundred  as  the  emof 
ument  of  my  stewardship ; — how,  when  God 
bates  liara  and  punishes  defrauders,  shall  I, 
and  other  such  tbievea  and  hypocrites,  fare 
hereafter  1* 


'  Scarcely  ever  has  there  been  a  poliiioian, 
in  any  free  state,  without  much  blsenood  and 
duplicity.  I  barn  named  the  moat  illustrioua 
ezceptinna  Slender  and  irregular  lines  of  a 
darker  color  run  alon^  the  bright  bbide  that 
decide*  the  fate  ofnauoos,  and  may  indeed  be 
neeeeaary  to  the  perfection  of  its  temper.  The 
great  warrior  has  usually  bis  darker  lines  of 
character,  necessary  (it  may  be)  to  coiutjtute 
hia  graatneM.  Ho  two  men  poisbsb  the  aame 
quantite  of  the  same  virtue^  if  thmr  have  many 
or  much.  We  want  some  which  do  not  far 
outstep  ui,  and  which  we  nay  follow  with  the 
hope  of  reachiog ;  we  want  others  to  elevate, 
and  othera  to  defend  as.  The  order  of  things 
would  be  less  beautiful  without  this  variety. 
Withotu  the  ^b  and  flow  oT  our  paanoiu^  but 
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guided  and  moderated  by  a  beneficent  light 
above,  the  oeean  of  life  would  stagnate ;  and 
leal,  devotion,  eloquence,  would  become  dead 
carcases,  collapsing  and  wasting  on  unprofita- 
ble sanda  The  vicea  of  some  men  cause  the 
virtues  of  otheia,  as  corruption  ia  the  parent  of 
fertility,' 


On  words,  on  quibbles,  if  you  {deaee  to  call 
distinctions  so,  real  the  axis  of  the  intelleclual 
world.  A  winged  word  hath  struck  inemdi- 
cably  in  a  mDlion  hearts,  and  envenomed 
every  hour  throngiiout  their  hard  pulaatioo.  On 
a  winged  word  hath  hung  the  destiny  of  naiiona. 
On  a  winged  word  hath  human  wisdom  been 
willing  to  cast  the  immortal  soul,  and  to  leave 
it  dependent  for  all  ita  future  hapniness.  It  is 
because  a  word  is  unsuscentible  or  explanation, 
or  because  they  who  employed  it  were  impa- 
tient of  any,  that  enormous  evils  have  prevail- 
ed, not  only  against  our  common  eense,  but 
against  our  common  humanity.' 


'A  ^eat  poet  in  the  hours  of  his  idleiMes 
may  mdul^  in  allegory;  but  the  highest 
poetical  character  will  never  rest  on  so  unsub- 
stantial a  foundation.  The  poet  must  take 
man  from  God's  hands,  muat  look  into  every 
fibre  of  his  heart  and  brain,  must  be  able  to 
take  the  magnificent  work  to  pieces,  and  to 
reconstruct  it  When  this  labor  ia  completed, 
let  him  throw  himself  composedly  on  the  earth, 
and  care  little  how  many  of  ita  epbemersl  in- 
sncta  creep  over  him.' 


'  While  I  admired,  with  a  specie*  of  awe 
auch  as  not  Homer  hiraaelfever  impresaed  me 
with,  the  majesty  ettd  sanctimony  of  Livy,  1 
have  been  informed  by  teamed  Komana  that 
in  the  structure  of  his  aentenee*  he  ia  often 
inharmonioua,  and  sometimes  uncouth.  I  obd 
imagine  such  Qncoothnesa  in  the  Qoddeaa  of 
batllea,  confident  of  power  and  victory,  when 
p^rt  of  her  hair  is  waving  ronnd  the  helmet, 
loosened  by  the  rapidity  of  her  descent,  or  the 
vibration  of  her  spear.' 

We  roust  take  the  aims  courae  with 
Marvel  and  Parker.  The  reader  will  hive 
to  judge  of  the  house,  by  a  brick  or  two 
taken  from  its  walla.  The  character  and 
position  of  the  apeokera, — the  Wit  and  the 
Church  dignitarj, — are  the  same  u  in  the 
Greek  didogae ;  but  the  objects  of  di» 
cuaaion  hive  chinged  with  the  lipie  of 
ages.  The  talk  ia  here  of  Milton,  and  of 
the  danger  and  darkness  thit  encompass 
him ;  of  the  great  Deeds  and  Thoughts  that 
have  just  t»eu  replaced  in  En^ind  bj 
uiekerj  and  flUeebood ;  of  the  iraBsitorf 
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gloriea  trf'  worldly  power,  and  of  the  eter- 
dbI  claims  ofGeaiaB.  They  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  writings  of  Marrel,  the  delight- 
fnl  wit  and  incorruptible  patriot,  will  know 
what  he  has  himself  said  of  an  accidental 
meeting  with  Parker,  at  the  house  of  Mil- 
ton, in  Burnhill  Row ;  and  how  they  afler- 
wards  walked  and  wandered  up  and  down 
Hoor-Fields,  '  aetrologizing  upon  the  du- 
ration of  hii  Majesty's  '  Oovernment.' 
They  will  remember,  too,  that  Merrel  ac- 
cuses the  Bishop  of  '  frequenting  John 
Hilton's  incessantly;  of  infaumsQely  and 
inhoflpitably  insulting  over  his  old  age ;  and 
of  being  no  better  than  a  Judas,  that  crept 
into  all  companies,  to  jeer,  trepan,  and  be- 
tray iheiD.  Upon  this  foundation  the  Dia- 
logue is  built;  and  we  think  it  Mr.  Lan- 
dor's  masterpiece.  It  has,  in  greatest 
abundance,  the  greatest  qualities  of  his  writ- 
ing; and  is  more  consistenily  sustained,  at 
a  higher  level,  and  with  fewer  drawbacks, 
than  perhaps  any  other  of  all  these  /no- 
ginary  CmiwiatioiM.  What  extracts  we 
are  able  to  give,  may  not  perfectly  show 
this;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  will 
make  the  reader  anaious  to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  it  for  himself. 

'Pabeeb.  Both  Mr.  Sbakapeare  and  Mr. 
MiltoD  have  considerable  merit  in  their  re- 
spective ways ;  but  both  surely  are  unequal. 
Is  it  not  BO,  Mr.  Marvel  ?— M*rveu  Under 
the  highest  of  the  immeasurable  Alps,  aK  is 
not  valley  and  verdure :  in  some  places  there 
are  fVothy  cataracts,  there  are  the  fruidesa 
beds  of  noisy  torrents,  and  there  are  dull  and 
hollow  glaciers.  He  must  be  a  bod  writer,  or 
however  a  very  indiBerent  one,  in  whom  there 
are  no  inegualitiea.  The  planlB  afsueb  table- 
lend  are  diminuiive,  and  never  north  gather- 
ing. What  would  you  think  of  a  man's  eyes 
to  which  all  things  appear  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude and  of  the  same  elevalioal  You  must 
think  nearly  so  of  a  writer  who  makes  as 
much  of  small  things  as  of  greaL  The  vig- 
orous mind  has  mountains  to  climb  and  val- 
leys lo  repose  in.  Is  there  any  sea  without  its 
shoals  ?  On  that  which  the  poet  navigates. 
he  rises  intrepidly  as  the  waves  rise  round 
him,  and  sits  composedly  as  they  snhside.' 


'  i  have  often  been  amused  at  thinking  in 
what  estimation  the  greatest  of  mankind  were 
bolden  by  their  contemporaries.  Not  even 
the  moat  sasacious  and  prudent  one  could 
discover  mucn  of  them,  or  could  prognosticate 
their  future  course  in  the  infinity  of  space  I 
Men  like  ourselves  are  permittui  to  stand 
near,  and  indeed  in  the  very  presence  of  Mil- 
ton. WhatdotbeyseeT  Dark  clothes,  grey 
hair,  and  aightleaa  eyes.     Other  men  nave 
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better  diinga:  other  men,  therefore,  are  no- 
bler. The  stars  ihemselves  are  only  oright  by 
distance ;  go  close,  and  all  is  earthy.  But 
vapors  illumiiiale  these.  From  the  breath  and 
from  the  countenance  of  God  comes  light  on 
worlds  higher  than  they:  worlds  to  which  he 
has  given  the  forma  and  names  of  Sfaakspeare 
andofMillon.' 

'Who,  whether  among  the jBraver  or  less 
grave,  is  jost  lo  woman?  There- may  bo 
moments  when  the  beloved  tells  us,  awl  tells 
us  truly,  that  we  are  dearer  lo  her  than  life. 
Is  notthiseRough?— Isitnotabove  all  merit? 
Yet,  if  ever  the  ardor  of  her  enihuaiaem  sub- 
sides—if  her  love  ever  loses,  later  in  the  day, 
the  spirit  and  vivacity  of  its  early  dawn — if 
between  the  si^h  and  the  btueta  an  interval  ia 
perceptible — it  the  arm  mieiakes  the  chair  for 
Ihe  shoulder — what  an  outcry  is  there  1 — what 
a  proclamatioa  of  her  injusiiee  and  her  incon- 
stancy!— what  an  alternation  of  shrinking  and 
spuming  at  the  coldness  of  her  heart  I  Do 
we  ask  within  if  our  own  has  retained  all  its 
ancient  loyalty,  all  its  own  wannih,  and  all 
thai  was  poured  into  it7  Ollen  the  true  lov- 
er has  little  of  irue  love  compared  with  what  he 
has  undeservedly  received  and  unreasonably 


<  But  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  mar- 
riage is  UiB  meieropsychosis  of  wameo ;  that 
it  turns  them  into  differeni  creaiores  from 
what  they  were  before.  Liveliness  Id  the  girl 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  good  temper;  the 
littTe  pervicacily  which  at  first  ia  attractively 
provoKJng,  at  last  provokes  without  its  attract- 
iveness; negligeace  of  order  and  propriety,  of 
duties  and  civilities,  long  endured,  often  dep- 
recated, ceases  to  be  tolerable,  when  children 
^t>w  up  and  are  in  danger  of  following  the 
example.  It  ollen  happens,  that  if  a  man  un- 
happy in  the  married  state  were  to  disclose 
the  manifold  causes  of  hie  uneasiness,  they 
would  be  found,  by  those  who  were  beyond 
their  influence,  to  bo  of  such  a  nature  as 


head  in  a  cataract,  but  through  a  colander — 
one,  however,  like  the  vases  of  the  Danaides, 
perforated  only  for  replenishment.  We  know 
scarcely  the  vestibule  of  a  house  of  which  we 
fancy  we  have  penetrated  into  all  the  comers. 
We  know  not  how  grievonsly  a  man  may 
have  sufiered,  long  before  the  calumnies  of 
(he  world  befell  him,  as  he  reluctantly  let\  his 
house-door.  There  are  women  from  whom 
iDceasant  tears  of  anger  swell  forth  at  ima- 
ginary wrongs  ;  but  or  contrition  for  their  own 
deliaqueocies,not  one.' 


■Mabvel.  We  are  captivated  by  no  charms 
of  description  in  the  histories  of  Guicciardini 
or  Machiavelli ;  we  are  detained  by  no  pecu- 
Itantiea  of  character;  we  bear  a  clanwrous 
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ecuffle  in  ihe  street,  and  we  close  the  door, 
How  difTerent  tJie  historians  or  antiquity  I  We 
read  Salluat,  and  always  are  incited 'by  Ihe 
desire  of  reading  on,  allhoiiKh  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  conepiratDrB  and  barbariariB  ;  we 
read  Livy,  until  we  imagine  we  are  standing 
in  an  august  pantheon^  covered  with  altars 
and  standards,  over  which  are  Ihe  four  fatal 
letters*  ihat  spell-bound  all  mankind.  We 
step  forth  again  among  the  modem  Itaiianij 
here  we  fina  plenty  of  rogues,  plenty  of  re- 
ceipts for  maKJQg  more;  and  little  else.  In 
the  best  passages  we  conie  upon  a  crowd  o^ 
dark  reflections,  wbich  scarcely  a  glimmer  ol 
glory  pierces  through ;  and  we  siare  at  (he 
tenuity  of  the  speetres,  but  tiever  at  their  alti- 
tude. Give  me  the  poetiral  mind,  the  mind 
Soetical  in  all  things;  give  me  the  poetical 
earl,  the  heart  of  hope  and  confidence,  that 
beats  (he  more  strongly  and  resolutely  under 
the  good  thrown  down,  and  raises  u^  fabrir 
after  fabric  on  the  stime  foundation. — Pabker 
At  your  time  of  life,  Mr.  MarvelT— Mabvel 
At  mine,  my  lord  Bishop !  /  have  lived  wil/i 
Milton.  Such  creative  nnd  redeeming  spiritf 
are  like  kindly  and  renovating  Nat uro.  Vol- 
cano comes  after  volcano,  yei  coverelh  she 
with  herbage  and  foliage,  with  vine  and  olive. 
and  with  whatever  else  rcfreEhes  and  glad' 
dens  her,  the  Earih  that  has  been  gasping 
under  the  exhaustion  of  her  throes.' 

'  Little  men  in  lody  places,  who  throw  long 
shadows,  because  our  sun  is  setling.'— (Mar 
veT*  definition  of  the  tlateemen  of  his  time.) 

'I  have  usually  found,  that  thoee  who  maki 
faahs  of  foihtes,  and  crimes  of  faults,  have 
within  themselves  an  impulse  loward 
and  give  ready  way  to  such  impulse  whenever 
they  can,  secretly  or  safely.    Th 
ily  which  is  not  austere  r 
belongs  not  to  melancholy, 
traction  of  heart,  but  arie 
Bod  hangs  upon  reflection.' 


here  is  a  grav- 
captious,  which 
<r  (jwella  in  coa- 
from  tenderness 


'Usually  men,  in  distributing  fame,  do 
old  maids  and  old  misers  do;  they  give  every 
thing  to  those  who  want  nothing.  In  litera- 
ture, oilen  B  man's  solitude,  and  oflener  his 
magnitude,  disinclines  us  from  helping  him  if 
we  find  him  down.  We  are  fonder  oC  warm- 
ing our  hands  at  a  fire  already  in  a  blaze  than 
of  blowing  one,' 

'  I  know  that  Milton,  and  every  other  great 
poet,  must  be  religious;  tbr  there  is  nothing 
so  godlike  as  a  love  of  order,  with  a  power  of 
bringing  great  things  into  it' 


'  Parkbb,  When  I  ride  or  walk,  I  never 
carry  loose  money  about  me,  leal,  through  an 


inconsiderate  benevolrnee,  I  be  tempted  in 
some  snch  manner  to  misapply  it  To  be  rob- 
bed, would  give  me  as  Utile  or  less  concern.— 
Marvel.  A  man's  self  is  often  bis  worst  rob- 
ber. He  steals  from  his  own  hosom  and  heart 
what  Ood  has  there  deposited,  and  be  hides 
it  out  of  his  way,  as  dogs  and  foxes  do  with 
bones.  But  the  robberies  we  commit  on  the 
body  of  our  luperfluilies,  and  store  up  in  va- 
cant placea,  in  places  of  pover^  and  sorrow, 
these,  whether  in  the  dark  or  in  the  daylight, 
leave  us  neither  in  nakedness  nor  in  fear,  are 
.arked  by  no  burning-iron  of  conscience,  ars 
10  £cour^  of  reproach  i  they 
'  prosperity,  they  never  distem- 


follawed  by 
never  deflowi 
per  sleep.' 


'  I  do  not  like  to  hear  a  man  cry  out  wiih 
pain  i  hut  1  would  rather  hear  one  than 
twenty.  Sorrow  is  the  growth  of  all  seasons; 
we  had  much,  however,  to  relieve  it  Never 
did  our  England,  since  she  first  emerged  from 
the  ocean,  rise  eo  high  above  surrounding  na- 
tions. The  rivalry  of  Holland,  the  pride  of 
Spain,  the  insolence  of  France,  were  thruvt 
back  by  one  finger  each;  yet  those  countries 
were  then  more  powerful  than  they  bad  ever 
been.  The  sword  of  Cromwell  was  preceded 
hy  the  msee  □!'  Milton — by  that  mace  which, 
when  Oliver  had  rendered  his  account,  openeJ 
to  our  coDiemplaiion  the  garden -gate  of  Para- 
dise. And  there  were  some  around  not  un- 
worthy to  enter  wiili  him.  In  the  eompafis  of 
sixteen  centuries,  you  will  not  number  on  the 
whole  earlh  so  many  wise  and  admirable  men 
as  you  could  have  found  united  in  that  single 
dav,  when  England  showed  her  Irue  magoi- 
luae,  end  salved  the  question,  Which  is  motl, 
one  or  amiUionl  There  were  giants  in  those 
days;  but  giants  who  feared  God,  and  not 
who  Ibught  against  him.' — (Marcel  describ- 
ing the  day*  oj'the  English  ComtTwmeeaUh.) 


'Pabker.  Our  children  may  expect  from 
Lord  Clarendon  a  fair  account  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  late  disturbnnces.— Marvel. 
He  knew  but  one  parly,  and  saw  it  only  in  its 
gala  suit  He  deipises  those  whom  be  left  oo 
Uie  old  litter;  and  he  fancies  that  all  who 
have  not  risen  want  the  ability  to  rise.  No 
doubt,  he  will  speak  unfavorably  of  those 
whom  I  most  esteem;  be  it  so:  it  their  lives 
and  writings  do  not  eonirovert  him,  they  are 
unworthy  of  ray  defence.  Were  I  upon  terms 
of  intimacy  with  him,  I  would  render  him  a 
~~~vice,  by  sending  him  the  beat  translaiioniL 
n  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  maxima  left 
by  the  wisest  men;  maxims  which  my 
friends  held  longer  than  their  fortunes,  and 
dearer  than  their  lives.  And  are  the  vapors 
of  such  quagmires  as  Clarendon  to  overcast 
die  luminaries  of  mankind  1  Should  a  Hyde 
lift  up,  I  will  not  say  his  hand,  I  will  not  say 
his  voice,  should  he  lift  up  his  eyes,  against  a 
Milton  7— Parker.  Mr.  Milton  wouM  have 
benefited  the  world  mocli  more  by  cominff 
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into  its  little  humore,  and  by  coinplymg  wilh 
il  cheerfiilly.—M ARTEL.  Ab  Ibe  needle  turns 
away  from  Ihe  rtBJng  atin,  from  the  meridian, 
from  the  oecidenla!,  from  regioni  offnigrancy 
and  sold  and  ^ems,  and  moves  wilh  unerring 
impuTse  la  Ihe  Irott j  and  deperla  oflhe  norlh,  fo 
Milton  and  some  few  others,  in  politics,  pbiloso- 
^v,  and  religion,  walkthrough  the  busy  niulti- 
luae,  nave  aside  the  importunaie  trader,  and 
aher  a  momentary  oecitlation  from  external 
agency,  are  found  in  the  twilight  and  in  the 
alorm,  pointing  with  certain  iaites  to  the  pole- 
ttar  of  immutable  truth.' 

'Parker.  We  are  all  of  me  dust  and  aahea. 
— Marvel.  True,  my  lord!  but  in  tome  we 
recognize  the  duEtofgoldand  the  ashes  of  the 
phoenix;  in  others  the  dust  of  the  sate-way 
and  the  ashes  of  turf  and  stubble.    With  the 


ilghly  d' 
ply,  OIK 
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fame  that  ie  truly  precious.    In  fame  he  will 

be  hajipier  than  in  friendsblp.  Were  it  pos- 
sible that  one  among  the  ralThful  of  the  an- 
gels could  have  suffered  wnonda  and  diieolu- 
tion  in  his  conflict  wilh  the  false,  I  should 
scarcely  feel  greater  awe  at  discovering  on 
bleak  mouniain  the  bones  of  iliia  oor 
defender,  once  shining  in  celeeiia!  pan- 
oply, once  glowing  at  the  trumpel-bliist  of 
God,  but  not  proof  against  the  desperate  and 
ilie  damned,  ilian  1  have  fell  at  entering  the 
humble  abode  of  Milion,  whose  spirit  already 
reaches  heaven,  yet  whose  corporeal  frame 
hath  no  quiet  or  safe  resting-place  here  below. 
And  shall  not  I,  who  loved  him  early,  have 
ihek    -■--■-■■■'        -.-.--  ■---.'. 


greatest  mlera  upon  earth,  head  and  crowu 
drop  loeether,  and  are  overioolteil.  It  is  true, 
we  read  of  them  in  history;  but  we  also  read 
in  history  of  crocodiles  and  hyeenas.  With 
great  writers,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose, 
what  falls  away  is  scarcely  more  or  other 
than  a  vesture.  The  features  oflhe  man  are 
imprinted  on  his  works:  and  more  lamps  burn 
over  them,  and  more  religiously,  than  are 
lighted  in  temples  or  churches.  Milion^and 
men  like  him,  bring  their  own  incense,  kindle 
it  with  their  own  fire,  and  leave  it  unconaum' 
ed  and  uncorwumable ;  and  their  music,  by 
day  and  by  night,  swells  along  a  vault  com- 
mensurate wilh  the  vault  of  heaven. — Paskeh. 
Mr.  Marvel,  I  am  admiring  the  extremely  fine 
lace  of  your  cravat.' 


'  Parker.  Let  us  piously  hope,  Mr.  Mar- 
vel, that  God,  in  his  good  time,  may  turn  Mr. 
Milion  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  incline 
his  bear!  to  repentance,  and  that  so  he  may 
finally  be  preyed  for  death. — Marvel.  The 
wicked  can  never  be  prepared  for  itj  the  Bood 
always  are.  What  ia  the  preparation  which 
so  many  ruffled  wrists  point  o'ul  7  To  gabble 
over  prayer  and  praise,  and  confession  and  con- 
trition. My  lord!  Heaven  is  not  to  be  won 
by  abort  hard  work  at  the  last,  as  some  of  us 
Take  a  degree  at  the  university,  after  much  ir- 
regularity and  negligence.  1  prefer  a  steady 
pace  Irom  the  outset  to  the  end,  comine  in 
cool,  and  dismounting  quietly.  Inslead  ol' 
which,  I  have  known  many  old  playfellows  of 
the  devil  spring  up  suddenly  from  their  beds, 
and  strike  at  bim  treacherously;  while  he, 
without  a  cuff,  laughed  and  made  grimaces  in 
the  coriwr  of  the  room.' 


'  I  am  confident  that  Milton  ia  heedless  of 
how  lillle  weight  he  is  held  by  those  who  are 
of  none;  and  that  he  never  looks  tovrards 
those  somewhat  more  eminent  between  whi 
and  liimself  there  have  crept  the  waters 
oblivion.  Ab  the  pearl  ripens  in  the  obscurity 
of  its  shell,  BO  npeoa  in  the  tomb  all  Ihe 


Pabkcr.  The  nation  in  general  thanks 
him  little  for  what  he  has  been  doing — Mab- 
VEL.  Men  who  have  been  unsparing  of  their 
wisdom,  like  ladies  who  have  Deen  unfrugal 
of  their  favors,  are  abandoned  by  those  who 
owe  most  to  them,  and  hated  or  slighted  by 
the  reat,  1  wish  beauty  in  her  lost  estate  had 
consolations  like  genius. — Parker.  Fie,  fie, 
Mr.  Marvel!  Consolations  for  frailty  !— Mar- 
What  wants  them  more  ?  The  reed  is 
cut  down,  and  seldom  docs  the  sickle  wound 
[and  thai  cuts  it.  There  it  lies,  trampled 
on,  withered,  and  soon  to  be  blown  away.' 


\V«  cannot  leave  Mr.  Landor  at  a  more 
auspicious  lime  than  when  these  loiiy 
strains  of  wisdom  and  humanity  are  linger- 
ing around  us.  The  author  and  oulpour- 
er  of  such,  stands  apart  from  ordinary  wri- 
ters, and  will  be  known,  esteemed,  and 
listened  to,  when  all  the  rubbish  of  light 
and  fashionable  reading,  which  has  so 
choked  up  our  generation,  shall  have  pass- 
ed away.  He  has  himself  somewhere  fine- 
ly said,  that  the  voice  comes  deepest  from 
the  sepulchre,  and  a  great  name  has  its 
roots  in  the  dead  body.  He  is  doublleea, 
for  himself,  well  content  to  obey  that  law. 
But  this  Collection  of  his  Writings  bas  re- 
minded us,  fur  our  oWn  part,  not  to  wail 
until  'deaf  the  praised  ear,  and  mute  the 
tuneful  tongue.'  Others,  let  us  hope,  will 
follow  our  example.  And  thus,  while  Mr. 
Landor  yet  lives,  be  may  hear  what  is  vio- 
lent and  brief  in  his  writings  forgiven — 
what  is  wise,  trnncjuil,  and  continuous, 
gratefully  accepted — and  may  know  that 
he  bas  not  vainly  striven  for  those  high  re- 
wards which  he  has  so  frequently  and  fully 
challenged.  'Fame,  they  tell  you,  is  air; 
but  without  air  there  is  no  life  for  any — 
without  fame  there  ia  none  for  the  best.' 


DigtodbyGOO^le 
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THE  TYEANT'fl  TOMB. 


It  was  a  well-hnown  doctrine  ofthe  sncient 
Egyptinnfl,  that  the  soul  after  death  pawed 
through  the  formH  of  varioue  animajk  for  a 
period  of  three  thousand  year^  at  the  end  or 
which  time  it  resumed  its  origioal  habiLDtioD. 
As,  however,  (heir  ideas  of  a  resurrection  went 
no  further  than  the  re-animation  of  the  body, 
if  exialing,  it  became  a  point  of  supreme  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  preserved  during 
the  interval,  aa  well  from  tlie  deca^  of  nature, 
u  from  the  many  accidenta  to  which  its  help- 
lesa  condition  exposed  it  As  a  protection 
agaiOHt  the  former  that  wonderful  people  had 
recourse  to  their  ingenious  and  skilful  method 
of  embalming  the  dead  -,  and  as  a  defence 
againBtthelaiterthosegijfanijcslracture'twere 
erected,  many  of  which  atill  remain  aflera  lapse 
of  far  more  than  three  thousand  year*.  It  was 
noder  a  deepimpression  of  this  beliei  that  the 
tyrant  Cheope,  bitterly  detested  by  his  nppress- 
ed  subjectB^Duilt  the  siupendous  pile  known 
aa  the  great  Pyramid,  within  whose  innermost 
recesaes,  intrenched,  aa  the  surveys  of  science 
inform  us,  no  less  with  marvellous  cunning 
than  with  surpassing  strength,  he  hoped  la 
frustrate  the  vengeance  of  his  enraged  sub- 
jects. Alter  its  completion,  however,  either 
iltsirusting  iu  security,  or  having  all  alon^  in- 
tended it  merelyas  a  cloak  to  hii  real  intentioiis, 
he  gave  private  instructions  to  have  his  body 
laid  in  a  secret  place,  around  which  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  were  introduced;  end  where,  lor 
angbt  we  know,  he  may  be  reposing  to  this 
day.  The  pyramid,  which  he  originally  in- 
tended for  his  sepulchre,  is  thousht  to  nave 
been  forced  soon  afler  the  death  of  its  founder, 
an^  at  alt  events  was  opened  at  an  early  pe- 
riod by  one  of  the  Caliphs,  in  search  of  the 
treasure  it  was  supposed  to  contain. 

Not  less  a  fbrireu  thsa  a  tomb-~and  built 

More  firml]'  far  ihan  lowers,  ■  Datiao's  guard  ; 

Look  Du  the  tyrinl'i  ^ve — and  sae  bow  hard 
It  is  for  man  to  shield  bim  from  bis  goilt  ! 
Vain  builder  I  when  tha  blood  Ibatlhou  haitspill, 

Criet  rroDi  the  earth  to  God — wilh  ersfty  (lull — 
Witb  gioDl  slreuglh — protect  then  as  thou  irill. 

The  hand  of  veugflance  shsll  pursue  (liae  aljll : 
And  yet  is  •umcwhst  simoat  of  aublims, 

Id  this  Ihy  bitlsr  struggle  to  inherit, 
Wilh  deadly  odds  igtinstthva — ruthless  time, 

And  man's  reveng* — the   life  tbou  didst  not 

Alone  wilhiD  tby  ^aony  hold — no  room 

For  one  triad  friend — 'lis  the  true  lyrsnt's  lomb  1 

Tyrsnt  I  thou  hait  but  made  it  OTsr  sure  : 

The  day  will  come  when  vsiuly  iboa  shsll 

Aud  ourse'ihe  skill  that  bnlli  it 


o  fall < 


a  wberewithsl 
The  hand  of  man  may  sbuIs  t£ee.    Avarics 
or  later  limes,  that  deems  eo  richer  prize 
Within  the  sbeller  of  this  mighty  wsll 
Cu  be  seeored,  tbsn  its  own  idol,  fidd, 


Hath  bunt  upon  thy  si 
Tha  stoaa  from  this  tbr  sepulcbra  hath  roll'd. 

And  gtiiveg,  wilb  aft  her  potent  srli  can  do. 
To  Uks  thee  csptiie  in  tby  Isit  strong  hold. 

And  liiui  to  this  great  nddle  fied  lbs  clue.— 

Ysl  stay  I  for  he  who  raar'd  thJa  fortresa-tomb. 
To  shield  him  in  his  years  of  helpleisoeu. 

Hath  found  beneslh  its  giant  shsde,  no  room. 
Nor  ileept  within  iuttem  snd  strong  recess. — 
la  this  vast  pile  then  neither  mora  nor  leas 

Than  a  grand  juggle  t  a  itnpendDUa  cheat  ? 
A  ty  ran  t'a  m  Bate  r-piece  ofcraninesst 

To  make  the  tide  of  vcngeanee  vsinly  bast 
On  tbiaunyialdlng  rock,  snd,  baffled,  roam 

Wilh  idle  laie,  whiTo  he  sleeps  all  ihe  while 
Within  a  humbler  but  s  aaisr  home. 

Protected  by  the  «i  avea  of  ftiendly  Nile, 
Like  him  who  to  the  raging  beasta  of  prey 
Hii  gsrmenl  throws,  sod  stsali  unseen  swsy  f 

Well!  be  it  thou  haat  cheated  man— what  (ban? 

Awake  !  for  thy  three  thousand  years  are  past^ 

Thy  long- forgo  (ten  ihape  resume  al  last — 
And  rise  tnumphanl  froni  this  dreary  den  ', 
Rise  I  to  be  great  among  Ihe  son*  of  men. 

Bee  I  how  (hej  look  with  wondering  awe  upon 
Thy  Tery  lomb  !     Eiae  !  visit  once  again 

Tby  glorious  nation— nay— for  lha(— alecp  on  ! 
True  though  it  be  that  death's  deciiiTS  day 

End*  every  struggle — finishes  sll  strife^ 
Dispell  all  boma — yetiatbere  slill  a  wsy 

To  Tanquiah  this  Isal  enemv — and  lite, 
A  life  or  btiai  eternal  to  provide — 
But,  ah  !  'tis  not  (he  way  which  thou  hast  triad  ! 


RfKimiieta  Fsit  in  HiTai-Ciariso. — We 
have  fmm  time  to  time  described  the  progreaa 
made  by  Mr,  Wyatl  in  easting  the  ■tupendfins 
Wellington  eqaeatrian  group,  Ihe  iainat  work  in 
btonze  ever  eiecutsd  ;  and  we  think  one  of  onr 
lateat  noticea  was  that  of  a  party  of  eight  hsviac 
dined  conveniently  within  the  cavity  of  the  horsed 
hind-quartera.  But  afler  all  that  had  been  done, 
there  came  an  operation  of  enexsmpled  extent, 
difficulty,  and  oncenainly.  This  consisted  iu  the 
uniliug  IDsether  by  fusion  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions in  which  Ihe  horse  had  been  cast.  A  few 
inchea  is  perhaps  the  limit  hitherto  ofsuch  a  work  ; 
but  here  there  must  be  a  girth  of  molten  braaa 
(aeveril  Ions),  to  the  length  of  twelve  leal,  poured 
into  the  junetiun  in  such  a  msnner  aa  to  ffase  each 
adjacent  side,  and  combine  the  whole  into  one 
lalid  mass.  The  cnutriTsnce  of  s  mould  for  the 
reception  and  spplioiion  of  the  run  IVom  the  (bi^ 
naca  was  exceedingly  iogenioua,  aed,  as  the  ex- 
periment turned  out,  perfectly  sucoeaaful.  From 
the  belly  to  half  way  up  the  aide*  of  Ihe  horse  ia 
as  complelely  uniled  ss  if  it  hsd  bean  cast  in  one 
piece  i  and  the  upper  porlioii  of  the  body  will 
offiar  no  obstacle  like  that  which  bsi  heeD  over- 
come in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  circle.  Tbw 
splendid  undertaking  may  now,  theiebre,  ho 
deemed  to  he  beyond  the  teach  of  danger  :  and 
so  nearly  finished,  that  we  trust  Ihe  public  autho- 
lities.aDd  committee  will  loea  no  time  in  hsving 
it  erected.  The  world  has  nothing  ofiis  kind  to 
Baieb  this  produetioD  of  art.— Lsi.  Oat, 
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FioD  Iha  Briluh  OuilBitj  Baiiaw. 

CHAUCER — HIS  AGE  AND  WBlTl^Ga 


Ckaueer's  Poetital  Works.  London,  Pick- 
ering.    1845. 

TJu  J^otms  of  Geoffrey  Chamctr,  modern- 
ixed  bif  variotu  hands.  Landtin,  Wbit- 
taker.     1841. 

KnighVt  Wetklg  Volume.  So.  LIV.  Liets 
0}  the  BiUuk  WorUiits,  Vol.  I. 

CraugcRt  according  to  the  account 
generally  received,  was  born  ia  Loudoa  in 
the  jear  1^38,  four  years  after  the  birth  of 
his  great  contemporary  Wycliffe.  A  de- 
bate has  been  raised  ou  ihe  subject  of  his 
parentage,  some  maintaining, that  his  father 
was  a  kniglit,  others  that  he  was  a  mer- 
chant, and  others  that  he  was  a  respectable 
vintner  who  occupied  premises  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Kirton-lane,  in  the  city.  All  the 
probabilities  are  on  the  side  ol'  thooe  who 
argue  that  ibe  poet's  father  was  a  gentle- 
man, a  man  ol'  courtly  station,  if  not  ol 
wealth. 

The  year  of  Chaucer's  birth  was  the 
Mcoud  year  of  the  reign  of  the  chivalrous 
Edward  HI. ;  and  the  war  which  that  mon- 
arch carried  on  against  Darid  JI.  of  Scot- 
land, the  successor  of  Robert  the  Bruce, 
must  have  been  the  great  tc^ic  of  the  Eng- 
lish court  during  the  poet'a  infancy.  This 
war  was  followed  by  another  of  more  im- 
portance— that  undertaken  by  Edward  for 
(be  purpose  of  establishing  his  pretended 
right  to  succeed  Charles  IV.  on  the  throne 
of  France.  The  Arst  of  Edward's  French 
campaigns  was  opened  in  the  year  IKiS 
and  trom  that  time  the  war  continued  to  be 
carried  nn  for  many  years  wKh  little  inter- 
mission. In  I;J46  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  of  Creci;  and  ten  years  afterwards 
ihe  victory  at  Creci  was  followed  by  that 
Poictiers. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  battle  of  Creci 
was  fought,  Chaucer  ia  believed  to  have 
written  his  '  Court  of  Love,'  the  first  of  hi 
longer  poems.  At  this  time  he  was  probably 
in  his  nineteenth  year  \  and  from  a  passage 
in  the  poem  in  which  he  describes  himself 
by  the  name  of '  Philogenel,  of  Cambridge, 
clerk,'  it  appears  that  when  he  wrote  it  he 
was  ft  fliudent  at  Cambridge,  possibly  a 
member  of  Clare,  then  called  Suler  or 
Scholar's  Hall,  with  the  localities  about 
which  he  shows  himself  in  his  Reeve' 
Tale  to  have  been  well  acquainted. 

Vol.  VIII.  No.  II.  47 


At  TrooipiDgton,  not  Tor  Trom  CiinlabTidga 
There  Axtli  a  lirwjli,  and  arer  ihil  ■  bridge, 
Upon  llie  whicbe  bridge  there  stooil  ■  miJl.' 

Shortly  afler  the  composition  of  the 
'Court  of  Love,'  the  poet  seems  to  have 
lullowed  a  custom  then  common,  and  re- 
moved from  Cambridge  to  Oxford,  boarding 
there,  perhaps,  like  the  Bendy  Nicholas  of 
his  Miller's  Tale,  with  some  '  rich  gnoof  of 
a  carpenter  who  let  lodgiugs  to  poor  scho- 
'  irs.'  At  Oxford  he  became  acquainted 
ith  Ibe  poet  Gower,  and  Guwer's  friend, 
the  'philosophical  Strood.'  Whether  at 
the  same  time  he  formed  any  acquainlance 
(h  Wyclifle,  who  entered  as  a  commoner 
Queen's  College  in  VMO,  is  more  a  mai- 
ler of  conjecture  than  of  historical  certain- 
ty. Williout,  however,  attaching  any  more 
value  than  it  deserves,  to  ihe  very  scanty 
evidence  which  can  be  adduced  in  support 
of  Ihe  opiuion  that  Cfaauccr  and  Wyclifle 
became  known  to  each  other  n  hiJe  students 
al  Oxford,  we  may  allow  the  imagination 
*■  our  readers  to  make  its  own  use  of  the 
pposition.  In  1348-0,  then,  let  ua  pic- 
re  Wyclifle  a  man  not  more  than  twenty- 
live  years  of  age,  but  with  the  face  of  a 
bard  student,  and  of  an  earnest,  anxious 
temperament;  and  Chuucer,  a  fair  com- 
plexioned  youth  of  iwenty-one,  of  genial, 
all-enjoying  disposition,  but  of  modest  and 
diSideni  manners;  a  diligent  student,  too, 
but  more  difl'use  in  his  tastes,  and  with  less 
intensity  and  strictness  of  moral  feeling 
than  Wyclifle;  reading  the  Scriptures  with 
the  literary  fervor  of  a  poet,  not  with  the 
seriousness  or  docility  of  a  man  of  God 
searching  after  the  truth ;  regarding  the 
world  with  that  clear  sunny  spirit  which 
reflects  what  it  seea  rather  than  with  the 
severe,  scrutinizing  eye  of  a  moral  teacher 
groaning  over  social  wrongs.  To  Chaucer, 
Wyclifle,  we  can  suppose,  would  be  a 
strange,  almost  mysterious  man,  whose 
grave,  acute,  and  powerful  mind  bespoke 
him  the  able,  honeal,  and  truly  consecrated 
priest.  To  Wyclifle,  Chaucer  would  be  a 
I'resh-hearted  and  ingenuotis  youth,  whose 
somewhat  quaint  and  original  remarks,  as 
well  aa  the  reputed  extent  of  his  acquire- 
menta,  would  awaken  a  stronger  feeling  of 
interest  than  might  be  thouf^ht  al  all  times 
due  to  a  mere  writer  of  lo ve- verses. 

la  1348-fi,  the  terrible  pestilence  called 
'the  Black  Death'  visited  England,  after 
sweeping  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Conti- 
nent, carrying  off  in  some  countries  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  inhabiiaata.  For 
five  DMHitlu  the  potilence  htiug  in  the  at- 
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mosphere  or  England  like  a  hot  opd  fetid 
vapor ;  and  thousands  of  purple-spot  led 
corpses  lay  pulrefyijig  in  fields  and  houses. 
The  effects  produced  bj  these  live  monlliB 
of  horror  on  two  such  minds  as  those  of 
Wycliffe  and  Chaucer  muat  have  bten 
widely  different.  The  efiect  which  ihe 
event  produced  on  Wycliffe  ia  happily  nut 
a  secret.  To  his  pious  and  earnest  spirit, 
imbued  with  tlie  doctrines  of  prophecy,  the 
pestilence  appeared  as  one  of  those  vials  of 
God's  wrath  which  were  to  be  poured  out 
in  the  last  days  upon  the  earth.  How 
could  he  doubt  it?  Were  not  ain  and 
wickedness  every  wherft  abounding — ihe 
state,  ill-governed — the  church,  lazy  and 
corrupt — the  rich,  luxurious  and  tyrannical 
— the  poor,  ignorant,  brutish,  and  oppress- 
ed t  And  at  a  time  when  all  men  were 
disposed  to  think  seriously,  was  not  be,  as 
a  minister  of  God,  to  seek  his  explanation 
of  appearances  in  that  volume  in  which  it 
is  foretold  how,  when  the  end  of  the  world 
is  approaching,  there  shall  be  wars,  and 
famines,  and  pestilences,  and  skies  sivf 
with  blood,  and  signs  in  the  air  I  t'l 
mind  full  of  such  feelings  the  trad  entitled 
'The  Last  Age  of  the  Church,'  the  oldest 
of  the  pieces  attributed  to  Wycliffe,  ei ' 
denlly  issued. 

Chaucer,  who  was  in  no  sense  a  scepti 
must  have  participated  in  such  feelings; 
hut  that  he  must  have  whiled  away  the 
five  months  of  peaiiteDce  in  occupations  of 
a  very  different  nature  from  those  of  Wyc- 
liffe is  evident  not  less  from  the  known 
difference  of  their  characters  than  from 
the  fact  that  the  composition  of  Chaucer 
which  corresponds  most  nearly  in  time  with 
Wycliffe's  '  List  Age  of  the  Church '  is  his 
pathetic  poem  of  '  Troilus  and  Cressida.' 
In  the  introduction  to  the  Decameron  of 
Boccaccio,  we  have  an  ideal  glimpse 
into  a  poet's  life  during  the  great  plague 
of  134S.  The  poet  there  describes  himself 
as  forming  one  of  a  parly  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who,  while  the  plague  was  at  its 
height  in  Florence,  retired  to  a  beautiful 
villa  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and 
there,  '  their  ears  entertained  with  the 
warbling  of  birds,  and  their  eyes  with  the 
verdure  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  with  [he 
waving  of  corn-ftelda  like  the  sea  itself, 
with  trees  of  a  thousand  different  kiods,  and 
with  a  more  serene  and  open  sky,'  amused 
themselves  talking  over  a  iboasand  merry 
things,  singing  love-songs,  weaving  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  and  relating  pleasant  sb^ 
Ties.    Now,  if  not  literally  with  the  saute 
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s  the  Florentines  of  Boccac- 
e  may  be  sure,  in  an  equally 
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Epicurian  spirit,  with  literary  dainties  and 
'usciaus  love- romances,  was  the  poet 
Chaucer  beguiling  the  time,  Ovid's  Art 
of  Love  and  Loria'a  Romaunt  of  the  Rose 
were  the  favorite  companions  of  the  young 
poet  while  the  more  earnest  theologian  was 
meditating  over  the  apocalypse  and  ihe  ca- 
balistic utterances  of  Abbot  Joachim. 

For  seveiat  years  Chaucer  appears  to 
have  led  (he  life  of  a  voluntary  student,  de* 
vouring  indiscriminately  all  the  accessible 
literature  of  the  age,  Glassical,  scholastic, 
and  romantic  or  Proventjal.  The  extent 
and  variety  of  hie  reading  are  proved  by 
Ihe  quantity  of  odd  and  qnaint  information 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  pouring  out 
upon  all  subjects  in  his  writings.  In  this 
habit  ufomnivcirous  reading  we  discern  the 
nature  of  the  poet  or  literary  epicure  pur- 
suing knowledge  simply  because  the  love  of 
acquistiion  isconstiiutional  in  him,  and  not 
with  any  immediate  purpose  in  view,  such 
as  might  be  supposed  to  inspire  an  ecclesi- 
astic ot  other  special  functionary  of  soci- 
ety at  that  period  with  the  resolution  to  go 
through  a  course  of  general  study.  The 
spirit  which  presided  over  our  poet's  mis- 
celianeoua  researches  was  rather  that  of  the 
conscious  artist,  to  whom  all  sources  of 
langoDge  and  imagery  are  precious,  tbaa 
that  of  the  moralist  who  prosecutes  his 
under  the  impulse  of  some  special 
enthusiasm.  We  cannot  but  think  that  in 
ikin,  the  youth  of  twenty,  the  Afih  bus- 
id  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  who'sumetimes 
I  a  clerk  of  Oxenford,"  and  who  '  often- 
times would  preach  to  his  wife  out  of  old 
Roman  gesis,'  knowing,  as  she  said 


•  or  morD  p 
Than  in  this  world  tbcrv  growen  gru 
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Chaucer  has,  with  due  allowance  for  the 
difference  between  a  married  man  and  a 
bachelor,  described  himself  as  be  used  to 
pass  his  evenings  in  his  lodging  at  Oxford. 
From  Oxford  the  tradition  is  that  Chan- 
cer went  to  Paris.  After  travelling  through 
various  parts  of  France  and  the  Nethep- 
iands,  he  swros  to  have  returned  to  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1355,  and  to  have  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  a  friend  of 
his  editor  Speght  professing  to  have  seen 
the  original  memorandum  which  stated 
that  while  residing  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
'Geoffrey  Chaucer  was  fined  five  shillings 
for  beating  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Fleet- 
sUeeL'     He  soon,  however,  abandoned  tbe 
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Ixw  aa  a  prorewion,  having,  it  appears,  re- 
ceived some  appolniment  which  Tei|uireil 
his  attend ince  at  court. 

Chaucer  is  now  about  ihirlyyears  of  age, 
already  the  author  of  '  many  diliies  anH 
songs  glad,'  and  in  a  siiuaiion  where  hia 
templniions  to  continue  the  practice  of 
composition  are  rcry  gre;il.  It  was  t lie  age 
of  chivalry  and  gallantry,  and  the  most 
chivalrous  and  gallant  court  in  Europe  was 
that  oT  the  brave  English  monarch.  Her- 
aldic pageants  and  tournaments  were  more 
frequent  and  splendid  than  ihey  had  been 
in  any  previous  reign.  To  typify  the  power 
of  the  fair  sex,  processions  were  arranged 
ID  which  ladies  of  the  first  diflinction  ap- 
peared riding  on  palfreys  and  dragging 
knights  captive  through  the  streets  by 
golrlen  chains.  Luxuries  unknown  in  for- 
mer reigns  were  now  common,  the  fruits  of 
Edward's  continental  conquests.  The  c 
was  a  galaxy  of  beauty  and  chivalry  There 
might  be  seen  the  brave  monarch  hiintdf, 
the  hero  ofCreci,  yet  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood ;  his  queen,  Philippa,  the  gentle  lady 
who  saved  ihe  lives  of  the  burgesses  of  Ca- 
lais ;  their  family  of  seven  princes  and  four 
princesses,  some  of  them  yet  mere  chil- 
dren, others  already  grown  up,  of  whom 
the  eldest  was  the  heroic  Black  Prince,  the 
junior  of  Chaucer  by  two  years,  and  the 
aizth  was  John  of  Gaunt,  aHerwarda  the 
celebrated  Duhe  of  Lancaster,  now  agrare 
studious  stripling  of  eighteen  ;  and  around 
this  family  group,  knights  and  ladies  innu- 
merable. Moving  through  this  courtly 
crowd  we  discern  the  fignre  of  our  poet. 
He  is  a  handsome  man  of  thirty,  with  a  fair 
complexion  verging  towards  paleness;  his 
hair  a  dusky  yellow,  short  and  thin  ;  his 
beard  of  a  forked  shape  and  its  color 
wheaten.  Hia  forehead  is  smooth  and  fair, 
and  the  expression  of  his  face  serene  and 
sweet- tempered,  with  a  lurking  appearance 
of  satire  about  the  mouih;  or,  according  to 
the  host's  description,  '  he  seemelh  elvish 
by  his  countenance.'  His  manner  is  mod- 
est and  taciturn  ;  and  he  has  a  habit  of  al- 
ways looking  on  the  ground  '  as  if  he  would 
find  a  hare.'  Such  he  was  through  life,  ex- 
cept that  as  he  advanced  in  age  he  became 
corpulent. 

Of  all  the  royal  family,  John  of  Gaunt 
seems  most  to  have  atiaobed  himself  to  the 
poet.  The  young  prince  was  in  love  with  the 
Lady  Blanche,  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Lancaster  ;  and  the  tradilioa  is,  that  Chan- 
cer was  his  confidant,  and  did  him  poet'i 
•errice  bj  writing  (be  '  CompIiiBt  of  the 


Black  Knight,'  to  assist  him  in  melting  the 
obdurate  heart  of  the  lady.  The  coalition 
was  successful,  and  in  1359  Chaucer  prtv 
duccd  another  poem  entitled,  '  Chaucer's 
Dream,'  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  the 
prince  with  Lady  Blanche.  In  this  poem, 
however,  it  is  not  Lady  Blanche,  but  a  '  my 
lady  '  who  occupies  the  foreground.  At- 
tached to  the  court  were  two  sisters,  Caili* 
arine  and  Philippa,  the  daughters  of  Sir  * 
Payne Rouet,Guienne  King-at-Arms,  ana- 
live  of  llainauli,  who  had  come  over  to 
England  in  the  train  of  Queen  Philippa,  af- 
ter whom,  probably,  his  younger  daughter 
was  named.  This  Philippa  Rouei  is  the 
lady  of  Chaucer's  dream.  The  poet  dreams 
that  the  newly-married  prince  and  his  lady, 
bring  Atm  and  hii  tadi/iothe  parish  church 
'there  to  conclude  the  marriage.'  The 
service  is  '  full  y-sungen  out  afler  the  cus- 
tom and  the  guise  of  Holy  Church's  ordi- 
nauuce;'  the  marriage  feast  is  already  be- 
gun; ihe  tuning  of  a  thousand  instruments 
by  the  minstrels  in  attendance  is  in  the  ear 
of  the    dreamer,    when,    O    misery !    he 

■  Then  from  mj  bed  aoon  I  Isap, 
Wtffiiing  to  liave  been  el  llie  t«a*t ; 
But,  wlien  I  wokt,  all  wQa  j-ceued  ; 

Save  on  the  walls  old  portrailurs 

Of  linrHoieD,  hawkt*,  and  nf  houndi, 

And  liurt  deer  all  full  of  wounds, 

Some  like  bitten,  snina  liurt  with  ihot, 

And,  ■<  ray  dteam,  ■eesird  what  wu  nol, 

And  when  1  wake  nnd  knew  the  truth. 

An'  je  had  teen,  of  very  rulh 

I  irow  ye  wuuld  bav«  wepi  ■  week.' 

The  calm  tenor  of  the  poet's  life  was  in* 
terrupted  in  13S9,  when,  having  accompa- 
nied Edward  HI.  into  Prance,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  during  the  unfortunate  campaign 
which  ensued.  His  captivity  in  France 
wiiuld  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable 
duration,  as  it  is  not  till  the  year  1365  or 
1366  that  we  find  him  in  England,  and  mar- 
ried to  Philippa  Kouet.  On  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1366,  there  is  an  entry  of  a  pen- 
sion of  ten  marks  for  life,  granted  by  the 
king  to  Philippa  Chaucer,  as  a  lady  in  the 
queen's  household ;  and  on  the  20th  of  June 
following,  Chaucer  himself,  as  filling  the 
post  of  king's  valet,  received  a  grant  of 
twenty  marks  yearly,  in  consideration  of  his 
services.  The'  salaries  of  husband  and 
wife  together  would  be  worth  about  ;£360 
of  our  present  money — a  moderate  income 
for  the  newly-married  couple.  Thus  set- 
tled in  life,  with  good  prospects  for  the  fii- 
tiue,  the  poet  seems  to  bare  resomed  bis 
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literary  avocations;  and  daring  the  four  fol- 
lowing years,  wreral  new  performances  were 
finished,  including  a  *eninn  of  ihe  admired 
French  poem,  '  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,' 
and  other  original  pieces  of  a  descriptive 
and  chiralrous  cast. 

Meanwhile,  (to  continue  onr  parallel  ol 
the  tMO  lives,]  WyclifTe  is  becoming  a  per- 
son of  note  in  England,  being  already  en- 
«  gaged  in  what  the  Romanist  historian  Lin- 
gard  calls, '  a  fierce  but  ridiculoBs  contro- 
versy niih  the  different  orders  of  friars.' 
How  difierent,  now,  the  occupations  of  the 
two  men '. — the  one  the  pet  of  a  luinrious 
court,  perusing  romances  or  scientific  trea- 
tises in  quiet  privacy,  attending  jousts  and 
pageants,  if  not,  as  seems  probable  from  his 
delight  in  heraldic  description,  assisting  in 
arranging  them,  composing  songs  and  bal- 
ladsof  chivalry,  andin  praise  and  dispraise 
of  women;  the  oiher  a  devout  and  calum- 
niated priest,  looking  from  his  Bible  to  so- 
ciety, and  from  aociety  back  to  his  Bible 
again,  and  at  every  glance  between  the  fair 
page  of  the  one  and  the  Ibnl  face  of  the 
other,  growing  more  earnest,  more  bitter 
and  out-«poken  against  those  friars  who 
'visilen  rich  men,  and  by  hypocrisy  getten 
-falsely  thdr  alms,  and  withdraw  from  poor 
men ;  but  they  visiten  rich  widows  for  their 
muck,  and  maken  them  to  be  buried  in  the 
Friars,  but  poor  men  come  not  there  ^' 
those  friars,  who  '  be  worse  enemies  and 
slayers  of  man's  soul  than  is  the  cruel  6end 
of  ben  himself;  for  they,  under  the  habit 
of  holiness,  lead  mea  and  nourish  them  in 
sins,  and  be  upeciaf  helpers  of  the  fiend  to 
strangle  men's  souls.' 

Let  us  not,  however,  do  injustice  to  our 
poet.  He,  also,  is  doing  a  great  work,  if 
not,  morally,  so  noble  a  one  as  Wyclifle's. 
Even  these  love  diitieti,  and  ballnds  in 
praise  and  dispraise  of  women,  niid  heral- 
dic descriptions  of  jousts  and  tournaments 
— poems,  mostly  of  the  fancy,  and  from 
which,  by  themselves,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
infer  the  real  nature  of  the  man  Cbnucer 
— what  a  grand  result  are  they  helping  to 
Bccompliah !  Not  a  quip,  not  a  jest,  not  a 
simile,  not  a  new  jingle  of  sounds  and  sylla- 
bles, let  the  intrinsic  value  of  lite  sentiment 
of  which  they  are  the  foliage  and  efflores- 
cence be  ever  so  Broall,  but  in  the  act  of  ori- 
ginating that  i|uip  or  jest,  or  simile  or  jingle, 
Chaucer  is  struggling  successfully  with  the 
lough  element  of  an  unformed  language, 
and  assisting  to  render  it  plastic  for  future 
speakers  and  writers.  Whea  we  consider 
this  we  ought  to  be  glad  tbat  it  so  happened 
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that  the  first  gresi  Eogfiab  poet  was  a  richf 
descriptive  genius — a  man  whose  eye  took 
notice  of  and  received  pleasure  from  the 
minutia  of  ealcrna]  appearances,  the  flow- 
ers and  the  arrangement  of  the  plots  in  ■ 
garden,  the  paraphernsUa  of  a  feast,  the 
banners  and  scutcheons  in  a  procession,  tha 
dresses  and  armor  of  knights  in  a  tournS' 
ment,  tlie  harnessing  and  caparisons  of  the 
horses.  For  assisting  at  the  formation  of 
a  language  and  the  compilation  of  a  litera- 
ry idiom,  a  poet  with  a  genius  for  nomcs- 
claiure  and  description  like  that  of  Chau- 
cer, was  most  sukable^  and  for  such  s 
genius,  a  life  of  ease  and  luxurious  courtier- 
ship  was  the  proper  training. 

But  Chaucer  was  more  than  a  mere  de- 
scriptive poet,  with  a  powerful  faculty  of 
language  and  a  taste  for  rich  and  luscious 
imagery  ;  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  cul- 
ture, a  keen  and  original  thinker,  whose 
feelings  were  alt  healthy  and  genial,  and 
whose  aspirations  were  all  for  social  pro- 
gress and  the  difitiaion  of  sound  opinion- 
Even  those  composiiionsof  love  and  chival- 
ry which  he,had  already  produced  long  be- 
fore he  had  eommcneed  his  great  work, 
in  which  he  was  to  display  his  ripe,  anlum- 
nal  nature,  and  perform  for  the  age  the 
function  of  a  satirist  and  dramatist ;  eveit 
those  compositions,  frivolous  as  their  tex' 
ture  may  appear,  and  paltry  the  occasions 
which  called  them  li>rth,  what  versatility  of 
talent  do  they  not  display,  end  what  a  civil- 
izing influence  were  they  not  calculated  to 
exert  over  English  society  in  the  fourieenlh 
century.  Forgetting  the  florid  beauty  of 
the  diction  of  some  of  them,  omitting,  also, 
all  consideration  of  their  value  aa  historical 
pictures,  what  an  amount  of  information 
and  varied  thinking  do  they  not  contain, 
the  metrical  dissemination  of  which  wouUl 
he  a  boon  to  any  age  or  nation  ;  what 
strong,  good  sense,  what  touches,  nay 
bursts,  of  the  truest  humor,  what  distant 
reaches  of  reflection  and  sentiment;  and, 
above  all,  what  deep,  sweet, sobbing  pathos  1 
And  although  the  assertion  of  Foxe  the  mar- 
tyrolt^jst,  that '  Chaucer  was  a  right  Wick- 
livian.  or  else  there  never  was  any,'  is  un- 
doubtedly an  exaggeration,  yet  it  is  evident 
that,  like  his  great  Italian  contemporaries 
and  predecessors,  Chaucer  was  an  antago- 
nist of  the  corrupt  Romish  system,  and 
that  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  bis  Epi- 
curean temperament  as  a  poet,  he  symp^ 
ihized  with  such  ideas  and  efforts  as  those 
of  the  more  earnest  Wyclifik. 

Indeed,  the  age  was  one  ia  wbicb  the 
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strictest  poet  whould  linve  Tefused  to  take 
shelter  under  (he  poet's  admitted  privilege 
of  non-inleTference  in  politics  or  controveT- 
sj-  The  jousts  and  tcnrnaments,  theaplen- 
Oora  of  chivalry,  the  French  campaigns, 
the  tented  fields  of  Creci  and  Poiciiera — 
thene  things,  the  delights  of  the  historian 
and  the  novelist,  were  but  the  gilded  sur- 
face of  an  age,  the  inside  or  which  was 
rottenness  and  conrnslon.  Underneath  all 
this  jousting  and  tourneying,  and  clanging  of 
arms  and  flauntiMjfofpennnns,  constituting 
the  holiday  life  of  but  a  few  hundreds  of 
the  cammatiily,  history  is  but  too  apt  to 
forget  that  there  was  a  whole  English  peo- 
ple, most  of  them  helonging  to  the  class  of 
serf:)  or  villains,  and  descended  from  the 
Anglo-SaxotiN  whom  the  Conquest  had 
crushed,  engaged  in  essentially  the  same 
occupations  as  the  mass  of  the  English 
population  of  the  present  day,  earning  their 
tirelihood  by  the  sweat  of  thrir  brow,  till- 
ing the  ground,  baking  the  bread,  ive:iving 
the  cJolh,  hammering  the  iron  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  entire  caromonwealih. 
This  hum  of  labor,  the  true  ground-tone 
of  human  life  in  all  ages,  it  seems  the  cus- 
tom of  historians  to  suppress,  taking  it  too 
readily  for  granted  that  the  reader  will,  of 
kis  own  accord,  supply  such  deiails.  Yet, 
just  as  we  should  pronounce  that  biography 
deficient  which  did  not  contrive,  somehow 
or  other,  to  convey  the  idea  that  part  of  the 
hero's  life  was  occupied  in  ordinary  and 
common  actions;  to  the  historian,  even  of 
a  chivalrous  age,  ought  to  condescend,  now 
and  then,  from  the  lists  of  the  knights  and 
the  galleries  of  the  ladies  upon  those  every- 
day functions  of  the  body-politic  -  bread-ba- 
king, weaving,  building,  and  such  like,  a 
eimuitaneous  ceHsalum  of  which,  occasion- 
ed by  a  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  function- 
aries, would  have  handed  knights  and  la- 
dies into  polite  annihilation,  and  have  snap- 
ped, prematurely  short,  the  historian's  own 
precious  lineage. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  poet  to  be  inter- 
ested in  events  only  as  they  furnish  liiin 
with  pictures.  Even  the  woes  of  society 
are  viewed  by  him  with  an  unagitated 
spirit ;  and  the  earnestness  of  other  people 
to  relieve  them,  is  to  him  simply  one  of 
(he  phenomena  of  the  case. 

It  is  only  in  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, although  then  with  astounding 
effects,  that  the  spirit  of  the  poet  becomes 
enraged  or  tempestuous.  The  state  of  sn- 
eiely  in  England,  during  the  reii^n  of  Ed- 
ward III,,  was,  however,  too  perplexed,  too 
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full  of  abuses,  to  permit  (he  ideal  calmness 
of  spirit  which  ought  to  belong  to  a  poet. 
Accordingly,  even  in  Chaucer,  although 
hia  habitual  manner  of  writing  is  certainly 
that  of  an  artist,  and  not  that  of  a  moralist, 
we  detect  occasional  ouiiireaks  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  personal  zeal  and  feelingi, 
Wycliffd,  as  every  one  knows,  was,  in  ^1 
respects,  a  moralist— the  great  spiritual  re- 
former of  his  age.  There  was,  however,  a 
third  man  then  alive  in  England,  a  coarser 
and  rougher  genius  than  either  Chaucer  or 
WyclifTe;  but,  perhaps,  more  truly  a  hero 
uf  tite  pei^e  than  either,  a  *  crazy  priest' 
of  the  name  of  John  Ball,  and  probably 
about  the  same  a^re  as  WyclitTe.  Peram- 
bulating Middlesex  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties, this  aiiigular  and  notorious  personage, 
of  whom  we  learn  far  too  little  from  tlie 
courtly  historians  of  the  period,  Knighton 
and  Walsiugham,  used  to  preach  to  the 
poorer  sort  of  people  after  mass,  attacking 
he  civil  and  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  the 
,ime,  and  Singing  abroad,  in  the  form  of 
hynies  and  proverbs,  the  wildest  demo- 
cratic abslractiuns.  The  well-known 
iplet — 


ne  of  John  Ball's  rhymes;  and  was 
probably  in  elTective  circulation  among 
the  serfs  of  Kent  and  Essex,  at  the  very 
time  that  Chaucer  was  writing  his  exquiaite 
descriptive  poem  of  '  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf.'  By  the  year  1366,  Chaucer  may 
have  heard  John  Balk  the  'crazy  priest' 
mentioned  many  times  in  conversation  as 
H  public  nuisance. 

In  the  year  1369,  Blanche,  the  wife  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  died  :  and  Chaucer's  poem, 
'The  Book  of  the  Duchess,'  is  a  lament 
composed  on  that  occasion.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  poet  went  abroad  on  the 
king's  service;  and  again,  in  1372,  he  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Genoa.  It  was  while 
at  Padua  during  this  visit  to  Italy  that  he 
saw  Petrarch,  then  in  his  sixiy^ninth  year; 
and,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  allusion  in 
the  'Canterbury  Pilgrimage,'  the  English 
poet  was  one  of  those  who  were  privileged 
to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  aged  lover  of 
Laura  his  own  Latin  version,  which  he  was 
sofundofrepeating,  of  Boccaccio's  beauti- 
ful  tale  of  Griselda.  Chaucer  returned 
from  his  Genoese  embassy  in  1374,  and  on 
the  Sih  of  June  in  that  year,  the  king  con- 
ferred on  him  the  lucrative  office  of  comp- 
troller of  ifae  customs  for  wool  ind  bides. 
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on  coitdition,  howeTer,  that  he  should  per- 
form the  duliea  of  the  oRrce  in  person. 
About  the  same  time  he  received  an  hon- 
orary grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wiiic  daily, 
which  was  afterwards  commuted  in(o  a 
pecuninry  allowance.  It  would  seem  that 
thi^  was  the  heyday  of  the  poet's  fortunes; 
for  in  the  aame  yem  his  friend,  John  of 
Gaunt,  gave  him  a  grant  of  ten  pounds  for 
life,  while  the  two  succeeding  years  brought 
him  two  wind-falls — a  vacant  wardship 
valued  at  104/.  (equivalent  to  I872f.  of  our 
money)  and  a  forfeiture  of  wool  to  the 
amount  of  71/.  4s.  6rf..  (12(52/.  of  our 
money}.  Thus  become  a  rich  man,  Chau- 
cer appears  to  have  lived  in  a  style  of  cor- 
responding liberality  and  expense.  Twice 
afterwards,  in  1370  end  1377,  he  was 
abroad  on  tliplomalic  missions.  Bm  while 
actively  engaged  in  such  important  duliea, 
Jie  was  still  using  his  pen,  and  the  period 
of  his  life  at  which  we  are  nnw  arrived  is 
the  date  of  (he  production  of  his  '  House 
of  Fame,'  and  various  other  pieces. 

In  June  1377,  Edwsrd  III.  died,  and 
wa^  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Richard 
II.,  the  son  of  the  lamented  Black  Prince. 
Although  Richard  was  only  in  hia  twelfth 
year,  no  formal  Regent  was  appointed,  and 
the  administration  came  into  the  hands  of 
his  three  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster, 
York,  and  Gloucester.  Meanwhile  society 
was  in  a  stale  of  violent  ferment.  Wyc- 
liffe  had  now  become  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and,  in  virtue  of  that  degree,  was  empow- 
ered to  open  his  own  school  of  Theology 
at  Oxford.  He  was  nn  longer  engage^  in 
a  petty  warfare  with  the  Mendicant  Friars. 
Ever  since  hia  visit  to  the  Papal  Court  at 
Avignon,  in  the  year  1374,  hia  aim  had 
been  more  speci5c,  and  now  he  was  attack- 
ing the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Pa- 
f>acy  itself.  The  whole  population  of  Eng- 
and  had  by  this  time  been  infected  with  the 
Lollard  opinions;  the  Londoners  especially 
were  zealous  Wycliffiiea.  In  compliance 
with  no  fewer  than  four  bulls  issued 
against  him  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  the  re- 
former was  brought  to  trial  before  an  eccli 
siastical  tribunal,  at  Lambeth  :  and  but  for 
the  political  influences  in  his  favor,  hi 
would  hare  fallen  a  sacrifice.  WycliGTe' 
years  of  activity,  however,  were  nearly 
over;  ia  the  year  1379,  he  was  visited 
with  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  lel\  him 
weak  and  incapable  of  exertiot 
work,  however,  waa  done;  and  while  sil- 
ling in  bis  rectory  at  Lutterworth,  the 
paralytic  man,  lifiy-fire  yeirs  of  age,  could 
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look  round  and  think  that  by  God's  bless- 
'  ig,  the  spirit  which  had  gone  forth  from 
his  decrepit  body   was  now  vivifying  the 

mmon wealth  of  England. 

Nor  was  the  priest  John  Ball  idle  in  his 
mingling  his  crude  and  Rery  no- 
h  a  doctrinal  theology  much  less 
pure  probably  than  thai  of  Wycliffe.  For 
now  nearly  twenty  years,  according  to 
Walsingham,  he  had  been  overahadowing 
the  country  with  his  presence,  '  promulgat- 
ing the  perverse  crotchets  of  the  perfidious 
John  Wycliffe,  and  a  vast  deal  besides 
hich  it  would  be  tedious  to  tell  of.'  It 
even  appears  that  he  had  organized  politi> 
cal  Bssuciationa  among  the  serfs  of  Kent 
and  Essex;  and  Knighton  has  preserved 
specimens  of  mystic  little  paraphteta  or  fly- 
leaves, which  he  waa  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
tributing under  assumed  signatures  for  in- 
surrectionary purposes.  The  following  ia 
one  of  these  specimens,  intitled  'Jack  Mil- 
ler's Letter' : — 

Jack  Mdler  asketh  help  to  turn  his  mill 
aright  He  bath  groundeo  small,  small ;  the 
king's  son  of  heaven,  he  shnll  pay  for  all. 
Look  thy  mill  go  aright,  with  the  four  sails, 
and  the  post  stand  m  siedfHslness.  With 
right  nnd  with  mizht,  with  skill  and  with  will. 
Let  might  hrlp  right,  and  skill  go  before  will, 
and  right  before  might;  then  goeth  our  mill 
aright.  But  if  might  go  before  right,  and  will 
before  skill,  then  is  our  mill  mis-adighl.' 

The  smouldering  lire  at  length  burst 
forth  in  the  insurrection  of  serfs  under  Wat 
Tyler,  in  June,  13^1.  This  insurrection, 
constituting,  in  our  opinion,  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  English  society,  was  a  com- 
pound outburst  of  three  distinguishable 
feelings :  the  inextinct  feeling  of  Saxon 
against  Norman,  an  impure  Lollard  feel- 
ing, and  the  feeling  of  present  physical 
suffering.  The  revolt  lasted  a  fortnight, 
during  which  the  mob  of  serfs  and  artisans 
held  possession  of  London,  burnt  palaces, 
and  beheaded  the  Archbishop  of  Canierbu- 
ry  with  several  other  persons  of  note.  The 
throne  itself  was  in  danger,  and  a  real 
concession  to  the  popular  spirit  was  on  the 
point  of  being  made,  when  the  officious 
mace  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Walworth,  dash- 
ing Wat  Tyler  from  his  horse  in  Smithlield, 
dispersed  the  mob  and  put  an  end  to  the 
insurrection.  John  Ball,  with  a  few  other 
leaders  of  the  rioters,  was  taken  and  hang- 
ed ;  and  there,  afler  a  haggard  career,  was 
an  end  of  the  '  crazy  priest.' 

The  reign  of  Richard  II.  was  a  contin- 
ued aeries  of  political  agilations.    Scarcely 
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was  the  outbTeak  of  the  laboring  dtmef 
■uppressed  when  a  Maggie  commenced 
beiweea  two  parties  among  llie  nobility  and 
gentry — the  Court  part;,  at  ibe  head  ol 
which  were  the  king's  favoiites,  De  La  Pok 
and  De  Vere,  and  another  party,  the  lead- 
»8  of  which  were  the  King's  ancles,  John 
of  Gaunt  and  the  Dnke  of  Gloucester 
This  struggle  did  not  terminate  till  the 
jear  1899,  when  that  revolution  occurred 
which  deposed  Richnrd  II.  and  placed 
Henry  Balingbroke,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
upon  the  throne. 

These  politicul  convulaians  affected  our 
poet's  fortune*).  Attached  to  the  parly  of 
Johu  of  Gaunt,  he  was  elected,  in  13i%,  to 
serve  in  Parliament  as  knight  of  the  sbire 
for  Kent,  in  conaequeace  of  which,  or  in 
caoaequence  of  his  coaduct  ia  parliament, 
he  was  deprived  by  the  king  of  his  offices 
in  the  Customs.  In  1387  his  wife  died; 
■ubsei|uendy  he  was  obliged  to  sell  hia  pen- 
sions; and  from  the  year  1394,  to  1398, 
there  is  evidence,  according  lu  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  thai  his  condition  waa  one  of 
'sheer  iinniiatifcable  poverty;'  and  this, 
although  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  been 
abroad  for  some  time  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  be  made  king  of  Castile, 
had  now  returaed  to  England,  and  married 
the  poet's  sieler-ia-Uw,  Lady  Catherine 
Swiaford,  formerly  Catharine  Rouet.  It 
was  during  hia  old  age  of  widowhood  and 
adversity,  that  Chaucer  composed  his  great 
work,  that '  Comedy,'  as  he  calls  it,  which 
he  had  resolved  to  leave  behind  him  as  the 
most  mature  and  finished  prodaction  o 
mind.  The  poet's  declining  years  were 
visited  with  a  gleam  of  returning  prosperi* 
ty.  In  1398,  hia  son  Thomas  Chaucer, 
wbo  had  been  appointed  chief  butler  in  the 
royal  household,  ha<l  orders  to  allow  hia 
father  a  pipe  of  wine  annually  during  life. 
On  the  Bcceseion  of  Henry  Bulingbroke,  in 
1399,  Chaucer's  former  pension  of  twenty 
tnarka  was  tbubled  to  him,  and  other  fa- 
voTB  followed.  The  puet,  however,  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  them.  He  died  on  the 
fiotb  of  October,  1400,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age;  and  his  body  was  interred 
in  that  part  of  Weeitninater  Abbey  which 
has  since  become  the  Poet's  Corner. 

The  works  of  Chaucer  may  be  arranged 
in  three  divisions— his  prose  compostti 
including  '  The  Testament  of  Love,'  sup- 
posed to  cwitain  auiobiograpbios)  refer- 
ences, a  translation  of  Boeihiue  '  De  Con- 
M^atione  Philoaophitt,'  and  a  '  Treatise  on 
the  Astrolabe,' addressed  tn  bis  son  Iiewis 
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lis  great  poetica]  wurk'The  Canterbury 
Pilgrimage,'  two  of  the  talea  in  which, 
'  >werer,  are  in  prose ;  and  bis  '  Hiscetia- 
ea"  or  '  Minor  Poems.' 
To  one  who  has  enjoyment  in  troe  po- 
etry, nothing  can  be  more  refreshing  than 
in  occasional  dip  into  the  minor  poems  of 
[Ihaucer,  Most  persons  have  some  favor- 
le  poetical  composition  or  other  to  which, 
n  their  moments  of  Isnguor  and  oppression, 
they  turn  for  sdace.  Some  produce  the 
calm  their  spirits  require  by  taking  a  sor- 
~)w-bath  in  'Hamlet;'  others  drop  bnrn- 
ig  tears  of  relief  over  some  plaintive  Scot- 
tish song  read  for  the  thousandth  lime; 
and  others  wander  away  from  the  world 
the  enchanted  woods  of  Spenser.  Now, 
certain  moods  of  the  mind  the  minor 
poems  of  Chaucer  seem  to  have  a  peculiar- 
ly medicinal  function  of  this  kind;  those 
moods  in  which  the  demand  is  not  for  the 
strong  wine  which  invigorates,  but  for  a 
draught  of  some  soothing  and  relaxing 
beverage — in  which,  like  the  man  of  busi- 
ness enjoying  his  holiday, 

■One  Tongs  to  link  iaio  aoniB  pleuBOtlair 
or  wavy  rraw.  In  reid  a  debnnsir 
And  gentle  lals  of  love  and  languJahmedt.' 

As  an  approach  to  acorrect  classification, 
we  may  say  that  Chaucer's  miscellaniea 
coRsiHl  of  theae  four  kinds  of  composition: 
translations — pathetic  narratives  and  le- 
gends— fanciful  or  descriptive  pieces,  with 
a  moral  or  allegorical  signification — and 
songs  or  ballads. 

"The  only  complete  specimen  of  transla- 
tion printed  among  Chaucer's  minor  poems, 
■Ithotigh  several  passages  occurring  through 
the  rest  of  tliem  are  either  translated  or 
imitafed  from  other  authors,  is  the  "Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose."  This  poem,  the 
joint  production  of  William  de  Lorris  and 
John  de  Meun,  two  Frenchmen  of  tbe 
twelfth  and  ihirteenlh  centuries,  seems  to 
have  been  an  extraordinary  favorite  in 
Chaucer's  age,  and  to  have  influenced  the 
tastes  and  style  of  roost  of  the  early  Euro 
pean  poets.  The  professed  object  of  the 
poet  is  to  represent  under  the  allegory  of  a 
rose,  which  is  placed  in  a  situation  difficult 
of  access  and  guarded  by  magic,  '  the  helps 
and  furtherances,  as  also  the  lets  and  im- 
pedimenta that  lovers  hare  in  their  suits,* 
In  the  course  of  the  poem,  however,  which 
is  of  immense  length,  there  are  innumerable 
tortuosities  and  descriptive  digressions — 
scenes,  objects,  and  allegorical  personages 
qtpesring  in  strange  and  confusing  suc- 
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oession.  '  The  author  hath  also,'  to  use 
the  words  of  Chaucer's  old  oommentator 
Urry,  'many  glances  at  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  clergy,  whereby  he  got  hiiHself  such 
hatred  among  itiem^lhat  Gersou,  Chancel- 
lor or  Paris,  wrilelh  thus  orhim  :  saith  he, 
"There  was  one  called  Johannes  Melili- 
nenais,  who  wrote  a  book  called  '  The  Ro 
mautU  of  ihe  Rose,'  which  book,  if  [  only 
had,  and  there  were  no  more  in  the  world, 
if  I  might  have  Bve  hundred  pounds  for  the 
same,  1  would  rather  burn  it  than  lake  the 
money."  '  On  the  whole,  the  Romaunt  is 
Tsluable  principally  as  a  picture  of  the  age, 
and  as  being  a  firstling  of  European  litera- 
ture;  for  although  there  are  many  beauti- 
ful and  powerful  descriptive  passages  in  it, 
particularly  towards  the  beginning,  yet  the 
whole  perfurmance  drags  itiielf  on  with  such 
n  wormy  leisiireliiieas  of  movement,  such  a 
glorioUH  ignorance  of  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  as  hurry  or  waul  of  time  on 
the  part  of  tlie  reiider,  that  it  is  only  by  as- 
suming the  historical  spirit  very  strongly, 
and  saying  to  oneself — what  a  dertr  old  book 
il  is,  that  a  modern  reader  can  get  on  with 
it  Reading  it  through  is  like  walking  for 
m  week  through  miles  of  laliyrialhioe  foliage 
closing  behind  you  as  you  advance. 

Under  the  head  of  Pathetic  Narratives 
and  Legends  may  be  iocUided  '  Troilns 
and  Cresdeide,'  a  long  poem  in  Are  books ; 
'  The  Legend  of  Good  Women,'  in  which 
the  illustrious  actions  oT nine  or  ten  hero- 
ines of  ancient  history  are  loUl  in  metre 
the  '  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  one  or  two  others  founded  on  fact  o 
tradition.  The  pathetic  narrative  is  a  kind 
of  compnsitioQ  in  which  Chaucer  perhaps 
excels  all  our  poets.  Taking  some  simpli 
incident  or  story  as  the  plot  of  his  poem 
the  separation  of  twA  lovers  ^  iastance, 
Chancer  paints  the  afOicting  circumsiaKces 
•o  slowly  anil  assiduously,  descends  sc 
ploriugly  into  the  caverru  of  tears,  and 
gives  such  sn  expression  of  aick  and  wail' 
ing  melancholy  to  the  language  of  his 
speakers,  that  the  reader  sighs  as  if  the 
case  were  his  own.  Of  this  bind  are  some 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  of  this  kind 
also  is  'Troliua  and  Gresseide.'  In  thi 
poem,  according  to  Urry,  '  is  shewed  the 
fervent  love  of  Troilus  to  Cresseide,  whose 
kive  he  enjoyed  Sot  a  time,  and  her  great 
untruth  to  him  again  in  giving  herself  to 
Dinmedes,  who  in  the  end  did  so  cast  her 
off  that  she  came  to  great  misery;  in  which 
discourse  Chaucer  liberally  treateth  of  the 
divine  purveyance.'     The  whole  poem,  not- 
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wilhslan<Kng  its  prolix  character,  may  b« 
read  with  delight;  and  it  abounds  with  the 
ftnesi  detached  pess^es.  The  description 
of  Cresseide  giving  way  ai>d  aeknuwledging 
her  love  has  been  mach  admired  : — 

■Aad  ■■  the [MW abashed  DigbtingalB 
Thai  ■Linlelti  first,  nJMn  abe  beeinnvtb  siag  ; 
Wli«n  tlial  ehe  heiietb  anr  heriit  tale, 
Ot  in  the  hedges  any  wight  stirring  ; 
And  annr,  iricker  itath  tier  vuica  oulring; 
Right   M   CresMiKte,  when  that   her   dresd£ 
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Hnd  tsid  him  be>  intent.' 


The  Lamentation  of  M^ry  Magdalene 
lor  the  death  of  Christ,'  a  poem  proleseing 
e  a  translation    from   Origerr,  hn»  bjr 
several  critics  been  treated  as  the  produc- 
tion of  some  other  poet  than  Chancer,  there 
beii^,  they  say,  sufiieienl  internal  evidence 
the  inferiority  of  the  compositien  to  war- 
it  its  eaclusion  from  thelist  of  Chaucer's 
itings.      How   llie   genuineness   of  the 
poem  can   be  called    in  question  m  such 
grounds,  by  a  person  possessed  nf  ear  or 
Jieart,  we  cannot  understand.     To  ms  the 
whole  Gomposiiiun  appears  cfuite  worthy  of 
Chancer  ;  ilie  last  six  stanzas,  inpatticuhr, 
inrpass  every  thing  we  know  in  palbos. 

Of  ChaiKer's  all^oric  or  descriptive 
Metns,  the  principal  are  'The  Complaink 
of  the  ffiack  Kniglrt,'  '  Chaucpr'a  Dream,* 
and  Ihe  '  Book  of  the  Ductless,'  the  pur- 
port of  whioh  has  already  been  explained; 
ibe  'Court  of  Love,'  a  fontasiic  piece  in 
the  chivalrous  spirit,  artd  alter  the  style  of 
the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose ;  the  '  AssemUy 
of  Fowls,'  wherein,  'all  the  fowls  bein^ 
gathered  on  St.  Valentine's  day  to  chooae 
their  mates,  a  formal  eagle  being  beioved 
of  three  tercels,  requiretb  a  yea^s  resipite 
to  make  her  choice  upon  this  trial  Qui  bun 
m'sM  lord  Bublie ;'  '  The  Cuckoo  and  the 
Night)i>gale,'  an  inimitable  little  thing  ia 
which  the  two  twrds  are  beard  by  the  poet  , 
in  a  dream  disputing  about  their  singing;' 
and  '  The  Flower  uud  the  Leaf,'  the  argu- 
ment of  which  is  as  follows:  '  A  gantte- 
womao  ont  of  at>  arbor  in  a  grove  seeth  m 
great  company  of  knighls  and  ladies  in  a 
dance  upon  the  green  grasa,  Ihe  which 
being  ended,  they  all  kneel  down  and  i)» 
honor  to  the  daisy,  some  lo  the  Bower,  and 
some  to  the  leaf;  afterward  this  gentle 
woman  learnelh  from  nae  of  these  Isdiea 
the  meaning  hereof,  which  ia  ihu:  thej 
which  honor  the  Sower,  a  thing  fading  with 
every  blast,  are  such  as  look  after  beaulj 
and  worldly  pleuute ;  but  Utey  that  hoaoi 
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the  leaf,  which  abideth  with  the  root  nol- 
wilhstanding  the  froala  and  atorma  of  win- 
ter, are  they  which  follow  Tirlue  and  daring 
qualities  without  regard  of  worldly  re- 
specta.'  This  little  poem  is  a  perfect  gem 
of  its  kind,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  leafy 
richness  and  tuxurianceof  ila  imager]'.  A 
poet  baa  compared  it  to 


Ths  honeyed  Unei  «a  fici 
To  keiip  the  render  in  *«  I 
So  Ihnl  he  here  ind  there 
And  ofli^iilimei  he  ke\t  ll 
Came  cool  and  luddaalj  igiiiDiit  his  face. 


ill-heBrted  a  tope. 


Chaucer's  ballads  and  aongs  are  of  Tarioui 
kinds,  and  include  several  daintj  littli 
pieces,  so  compact  and  neatly -rounded,  both 
u  to  aense  and  teraification,  that  tbey 
might  figure  in  coUeciioiis  of  poetry,  or 
e«ea  in  school-books.  A  few  of  them, 
breathing  a  spirit  of  philosophical  resigna- 
tion ta  the  world's  bad  usage,  appear  to  be 
expresaions  of  the  poet's  personal  feelings 
during  the  eclipse  of  his  fortunea.  Others 
are  of  a  humorous  or  satirical  cast, 
the  cutting  ballad  in  praise  of  women  for 
thejr  sieadfnBtness,  commencing  thus 

<TbU  worM  ii  full  orraHnnce 
In  e*vrythin|t,  who  luiielh  hei'd, 
That  Taitb  and  truit  and  all  tot 
Eiilod  beun  ;  Ihi*  '■  no  dread. 
And  eare  only  lo  wamanhead 


There  is  one  of  Chaucer's  minor  poemi 
lo  which,  although  it  might  be  ranked  ur 
der  the  third  of  the  above-mentioned 
classes,  we  have  as  yet  made  no  sllnsinn. 
We  refer  U.  '  The  House  of  Fame,'  a  hu- 
morous composition  of  considerable  length, 
in  which,  making  use  of  a  grotesque  puet- 
ieal  device,  the  poet  criticises  in  a  healthy, 
half-satiric  spirit  the  aspirationa  after  future 
Tame.  As  it  vrill  be  proper  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  prose  analysis  of  some  one 
of  Chaucer's  poems,  we  have  reserved  ■(  for 
that  purpose,  partly  because,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  crippleness  of  the  versificati 
as  compared  with  olhera  of  his  compost- 
lions,  it  appears  to  have  been  tessrcid  than 
most  of  them,  and  partly  because  it  is  some- 
what singular  in  ils  character,  being  not  a 
mere  descriptive  piece  in  which  fnncy  and 
sentiment  predominate,  but  a  collection  of 
■turdy  general  reflections  on  history. 

The  basis  of  The  House  of  Fsme, 
of  several  of  Chaucer's  other  poema,  ia  bd 


imaginary  dream.  On  the  tenth  day  of 
December,  the  poet,  as  he  lay  aale^, 
dreamt  thai  he  was  in  a  temple  of  gloss 
full  of  statues  and  paintings,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  temple  of  Venus.  Walk- 
ing up  and  down  admiring  the  beauty  and 
less  of  all  he  saw,  and  wondering  si 

borhood  he  was,  he  at  length  went  to  the 
gate  of  the  temple  to  see  if  any  one  was 
stirring  who  could  inform  him.  He  saw 
nothing,  however,  but  one  vast  plain  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  without  town,  or 
house,  or  tree,  or  grass,  or  ploughed  land, 

ir  anything  hot  a  wide  expanse  of  sand. 

Oh,  save  me,'  he  cried,  'from  phsnlom 
and  delusion!'  and  with  these  worda,  de- 
ilty  looking  up,  lo!  s  wonder  in  the  Biiy. 
Fast  by  the  sun  was  an  eagle,  larger  thsn 
any  he  had  ever  beheld,  all  of  gold,  and  ils 
feathers  so  bright  that  it  seemed 


As  he  gazed  the  golden  bird  began  to 
move  ;  and  descending  like  a  thunder-flash 
to  where  the  poet  stood,  seized  him  with 
ils  clawa  and  wheeling  once  round  flew  up 
with  him  into  the  blue  heaven.  As  soon 
as  the  pslpitaiing  poet  had  recovered  from 
the  stupefaction  caused  by  the  suddenness 
of  his  seizure,  the  eagle  calms  his  fears  by 
assuring  him  that  Jnpiter  intends  neither  to 
Btellify  him  like  Romulus,  nor  to  make  a 
butler  of  him  like  Qanymede,  but  only,  as 
a  reward  for  hia  poetical  labors  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Ooddesa  of  Love,  to  give  him  a 
gtimpie  into  that  strange  edifice,  the  House 
of  Feme;  to  which  accordingly  they  are 
now  on  their  way.  Of  the  situation  of 
this  house  and  the  acoustical  principles  on 
which  it  is  constructed,  the  eagle  favors  the 
poet  with  a  preparatory  description  during 
their  flight.  Every  thing  that  exists,  snys 
the  bird,  is  observed  to  have  its  home  or 
stead,  some  place  which  is  more  congenial 
to  it  than  any  other  place,  and  which  it 
constantly  seeks  to  arrive  at  if  it  be  not  al- 
ready in  it.  Thus  stones,  lead,  and  all 
heavy  substances  fsll  to  the  esrth  ;  while 
smoke,  flame,  and  all  light  au balances 
ascend.  Now  sound  is  nothing  but  air 
disturbed.  When  a  pipe  is  blown  sharp, 
the  air  is  violently  torn  and  rent  ;  this  ia 
sound.  Further  there  is  no  sound,  let  it  be 
but  a  mouse's  squeak,  but  has  ils  waves  and 
reverberations  through  the  whole  almo» 
phere,  like  tbe  ripples  produced  by  a  petv 
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ble  thrown  into  a  sheet  of  water.  There  is, 
however,  a  central  point  in  space  where  sli 
sounds  in  heaven,  earth,  or  ses,  muet  and 
forgather.  This  ia  Fame's  bouse ;  the 
home  of  sound,  where,  as  inside  a  great 
bell,  all  the  noises  of  the  universe  hold  their 
booming  congress. 

ProfesBing  himself  quite  aslisfied  with 
the  somewhat  vague  natural  philosophy  of 
the  eagle,  the  poet  is  hurried  still  upward. 
Looking  down  upon  the  earth  he  can  dis- 
cern fields  and  plains,  bills  and  *alte;s, 
cities,  forests,  and  rivers,  and  ships  sailing 
on  the  sea.  But  soon  these  become  indis- 
tinct in  the  distance  ;  and  now  casting  hia 
eyes  upward,  lo  I  the  heavenly  beasts  and 
the  galaxy  which  some  call  the  milky-way, 
and  some  Watling-street.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation it  was  but  natural  to  think  of  Phnion 
and  his  chariot.  And  when  ascending 
alill  higher  he  saw  the  heavenly  beasts  be- 
neath him,  and  clouds,  mists  and  tempests, 
snow,  hail,  rain,  and  wind,  brewing  and 
seething  together,  then  it  was  but  natural 
also  to  think  of  those  two  welt-known  wri- 
ters on  Astronomy,  Marcian  and  Anliclau- 
dian,  whose  descriptions  of  the  celestial  re- 
gions were  really  surprisingly  accurate. 
'  Do  you  hear  thatl'  says  the  eagle,  inter- 
rupting his  cogitations  j  and  sure  enough 
the  poet  hears  a  '  great  sound  rumbling  up 
and  down,  like  the  beating  of  the  sea 
againsthollow.  rocks,  or  the  humbeling  after 
the  clap  of  a  thundering.'  Suddenly,  he 
wist  Dot  bow,  the  eagle  landa  him  in  a  fair 
street,  and  pointing  to  a  palace,  which  he 
said  was  Fame's  house,  leaves  him. 

The  palace  stood  on  the  top  of  a  high 
rock  of  ice,  the  whole  face  of  which  was 
carved  over  with  names,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  were  in  the  shade, 
were  illegible  from  the  melting  of  the  ice. 
The  castle  itself  was  of  the  strangest  ar- 
chitecture i  and  the  doors  were  besieged 
by  a  rabble  of  troubadours,  singers,  mimiea, 
jugglers,  and  astrologers.  Making  his  way 
through  these  the  poet  was  saluted  at  the 
gate  of  the  castle  with  cries  of  '  a  largess, 
a  largess ;  God  gave  our  gentle  Lady  Fame,' 
and  forthwith,  showering  nobles  and  star- 
lings as  they  went,  outpoured  a  crowd  of 
heralds  and  parsuiranta,  clad  in  rich  sur- 
coats  emblsKoned  with  all  known  devices 
in  the  chivalry  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Europe, 
liettingthem  pass,  and  entering  the  hall  of 
Fame,  its  appearance  amaied  hiia.  Walls, 
floor,  and  roof,  were  all  plated  with  fine 
gold,  half  a  fool  thick,  and  aet  with  pre- 
cious stones.    On  a  dais  at  one  ead,  on  t 
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throne  of  ruby,  sat  a  femuiine  creature  of 
the  strangest  make.  At  first  she  did  not 
appear  a  cubit  long,  but  in  the  very  act  of 
looking,  you  saw  her  dilate  till  her  size  be< 
came  enormous.  She  was  full  of  eyes 
ears,  and  tongues  all  over  ;  her  hair  was 
golden,  wavy,  and  crisp  ;  aud  on  her  feet 
she  hbd  partridge's  wings.  Music  rolled  in 
billows  over  and  around  her  throne ;  and 
the  hall  resounded,  with  minstrelsy  and 
mg.  The  goddess,  for  it  was  Fame  her- 
self, sustained  on  her  shoulders  the  '  arras 
id  the  name'  of  the  two  most  famous 
en  that  ever  lived,  Alexander  and  Hercu- 
;;  and  on  a  row  of  pillars  extending  from 
the  dais  to  the  door  stood  statues  of  the 
most  celebrated  poets  and  writers  of  history; 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  on  a  pillar 
part  of  lead  and  part  of  iron  ;  Statins  Iba 
poet  on  a  strong  iron  pillsr  painted  over  with 
tiger's  blood  ;  Homer  on  a  very  high  pillar 
of  iron  ;  Virgil  on  one  of  tinned  iron  ; 
Orid  on  one  of  copper;  Lucan  on  one  of 
iron  very  sternly  wrought ;  and  Claudian, 
very  appropriately,  on  a  pillar  of  sulphur. 

Suddenly  the  poet  bears  a  buzz,  like  the 
hum  of  bees  leaving  ahive;  and  instantly 
the  hall  is  filled  by  a  multitude  of  people  of 
all  regions,  sges,  and  conditions.  'Fhese 
are  suitors  to  Lady  Fame.  '  Madam,'  said 
the  first  part]  who  approached  the  throne, 
'  we  are  people  who  have  done  many  great 
and  meritorious  actions  on  earth  ;  and  we 
wish  to  obtain  renown  for  them.'  '  From 
me,'  replies  the  goddess, 'you  shall  get  good 
fame,  not  a  particle.'  '  Alas,'  say  they, 
'  what  is  the  reason  of  thiaT'  '  Simply  be- 
cause such  is  my  pleaaure,'  retorts  the  god- 
dess. 


And  leaving  her  crestfallen  suitora  to  digest 
their  disappointment,  the  goddess,  aniiot* 
pating  more  petitions  of  a  aimiiar  char- 
acter, sends  to  Thrace  for  .£olus,  the  god 
of  wind,  with  his  two  trumpets,  Praiseand 
Slander.  j£olus  is  soon  in  attendance  with 
his  instruments ;  and  a  second  parly  of 
suitors  advance,  aud  prefer  the  aame  re- 
quest as  tlie  lasL  '  I  admit,'  replies  the 
goddess,  'that  your  claim  is  well  founded; 
but  I  cannot  grant  your  petition.  What  I 
can  grant, however, you  shall  have;  though 
it  is  the  contrary  of  what  you  deserve. 
JkJuB,  Now  a  blast  of  your  Slander  tmm- 
pel.'  The  wind-god  put  the  fonl  trumpet 
of  brass  to  his  month,  snd  blew  as  if  he 
would  blow  the  world  down. 
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*  Tbrooghoat  erery  rspoun 
Y-went  thi>  foii1«  truiopct'i  (OUIld 
At  swift  a*  peJlel  out  of  guD 
When  fln  ii  in  the  powder  rnn  ; 
And  ■uch  H  imoke  begin  oiil-wrnd 
Out  of  (ha  TouU  iruinpera  vod, 
Black,  blue,  andgrienish,  awnrlis!),  red, 
Ai  doeEb,  wb-re  that  men  mell  lead. 
And  mye  iha  farther  thai  it  run, 
Tb«  greater  waien,  it  began. 
As  d«th  th«  river  fl'oin  a  well. 
And  it  itsnk  ai  the  pit  of  hell.' 

A  third  eotnpiny  now  petitioo  for  celeb- 
tilj  ;  and  the  fickle  goddess  granting  it  in 
the  kiodeat  manner,  bids  Molaa  lay  aside 
fiis  Mack  trumpet,  and  blow  a  blast  with 
the  «her. 

'  "  Fall  |IadI]i,  ladj  mine,"  he  aaid, 
And  oDt  bii  trump  of  gold  be  brajed 
Anon,  and  let  it  t<i  hiamouth, 
And  ble<T  it  east  and  ir--it  and  louth 
And  north,  ai  Joudie  any  thunder, 
That  avery  might  hath  of  itwouder, 
So  broad  it  ran,  before  it  alenl; 
And,  ccrtoe.all  the  brailh  that  vrent 
Out  ofthe  trumpnt'i  mouth  j-smdled 
Aa  man  a  potliil  of  batm  held 
Among  a  baiKinil  of  roses.' 

A  fourth  company  now  appeared,  con- 
sisting of  a  very  few  persona,  who  standing 
ia  a  TOW  in  front  of  the  goddess,  said,  *  In- 
deed, lady,  we  have  done  well  with  all  our 
might ;  but  we  have  no  care  for  fame.  If 
ponsible,  let  our  names  be  forgotten.'  '  I 
grant  your  request,'  aaid  the  goddess;  and 
they  withdrew.  The  fifih  company  pre- 
sented a  similar  petition,  saying  ihey  had 
done  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  hsd  no 
wish  for  repatftlion.  '  What,'  answered  the 
tetchy  goddess, '  do  you  insult  me  in  my  own 
house?  Are  you  to  do  good,  think  you,  and 
yet  escape  the  consrquences?  Blow,  jEoIus, 
and  let  the  world  ring  with  these  folk's 
praises.'  j£o1ub  took  his  golden  trumpet, 
and  blew  the  required  blast.  The  sixth 
company  make  a  somewhat  impudent  re- 
quest. They  had  apcot  their  lives,  they 
said,  in  doing  nothing  at  all ;  neTertheless 
they  humbly  hoped  Ihegoddess  would  make 
their  names  famous;  in  particular,  they 
would  like  the  reputation  of  having  been 
great  lady-killera.  Strange  to  say,  the  re- 
quest of  these  roodeat  personages  is  com- 
plied with ;  and  they  obtain  one  of  the 
wind-god's  very  best  blasts  on  the  golden 
trumpet.  A  seventh  company,  however, 
preferring  idehtieally  the  same  petition, 
drive  the  eccentric  little  lady  into  a  pas- 
sion. 

■  Fie  on  you,  ignotb  ibr,  every  ona, 
Ya  niitj  ■wine,  ye  idle  wretches. 
Fulfilled  of  rotten  slowi  tetehea. 


What !  fklii  Ihievea,  end  so  ye  would 

Be  fsm^d  eood,  and  noihini  n'ould 
' --'- iTlought. 


why,  nor  nerer  ihouehl 
Mi'n  rathrr  yoQ  to  hangen  ought: 
u  lie  like  the  sl>-epy  cat 


For  jou 

That  would  havKfith,biit,woi you  what.' 
He  willen  nolbinc  wet  his  claws. 
Evillbi^lcnmelovnurjuws 
And  mine  also,  if  I  you  it  grant.' 

Foreseeing  the  decision,  vEolus  bad  his 
black  trumpet  already  al  hia  mouth,  and 
when  the  goddess  had  ended,  he  began  to 
blazon  out  a  blast  aa  loud  as  wind  IkIIow- 
ing  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  at  ihe 
same  time  so  comical,  that  all  present,  ex- 
cept the  poor  aufajecta  of  the  blast,  were 
thrown  into  convulsions  of  laughter. 

Next  came  a  number  of  persona  who  had 
done  nothing  but  what  was  wicked,  but 
who  nevertheless  petitioned  for  fame. 
Their  request  is  refused.  Lastly,  there 
come  in,  leaping  and  dancing,  8  crowd  of 
monomaniacs  and  illustrious  criminals,  who 
petition  the  goddesa  to  cause  them  to  be 
known  for  what  they  are  proud  of  being — 
the  greatest  scoundrels  in  history.  '  Mad- 
am,' said  one  of  these  gentlemen,  in  re- 
ply to  a  question  of  the  goddess,  '  in  me 
you  behold  the  person  who  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  lais.  I  wiah  to  be  spoken  of  as 
the  man  who  set  fire  to  a  temple.'  j£olus 
blows  a  blast  on  his  black  trumpet,  and  the 
illustrious  criminals  are  saliafied. 

At  this  ioBtant,  some  one  standing  be- 
hind Chaucer  taps  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  asks  if  he  has  come  for  fame.  '  Fame,' 
saya  the  alarmed  poet,  '  no,  grammercy  I 
not  I ;  1  want  no  wight  to  have  my  name 
on  hand.  I  wot  myself  best  how  I  stand  ; 
and  whatever  I  brew  I  will  drink  it  all  my- 
self.' And  afleratnur  about  the  temple, 
and  another  whirl  with  his  eagle  through 
a  bewitched  atmosphere,  he  awakes. 

Chaucer's  great  work,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  '  The  Canterbury  Tales.'  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  as  fallows: — In  the 
sweet  and  ehowery  month  of  April,  when 
men  feel  the  longing  to  go  on  pilgrimages, 
it  so  happened  that  nine-and-twenty  persons 
met  one  evening  at  the  Tabard  Inn,  in 
Southwark,  ready  to  set  out  on  the  morrow 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  tbe  shrine  of  St.  Thomas, 
at  Canterbury.  While  they  are  sitting  at 
supper,  the  host,  a  large  seemly  fellow, 
with  eyes  deep  in  his  head  and  twinkling 
with  genius  and  humor,  offers  to  accom- 
pany inem  to  Canterbury,  at  his  own  cost, 
to  act  as  their  guide ;  and  proposes  that  on 
their  way  going  and  coming  they  shall 
amuse  each  other  by  telling  stories.    Tbe 
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proposal  IB  received  with  acclamation ;  the 
host  IB  created  captain  on  tbe  spot,  with 
unlimited  power  to  mainlaia  order  and  ar- 
range all  the  proceedings,  and  tlie  party 
retire  to  rest.  Next  morning  early  they 
mnuQt  their  horses  anil  set  out,  irith  the 
host  at  their  head.  The  cavalcade,  exclu- 
aive  of  the  host,  conaists  of  a  knight,  who 
had  seen  aervice  in  all  the  great  wars  of 
Christendom ;  his  son,  a  comely  young 
squire ;  their  servant,  a  round-pa  ted,  hrown- 
faced  yeoman  ;  two  nuns,  one  oT  them  a 
prioress,  demure  and  coy  ;  a  manly  and 
jovial  monk,  on  a  palfrey  as  brown  aa  a 
berry,  hie  bridle  jingling  and  whistling  in 
the  wind  as  clear  aa  a  chapel-bell ;  a  beg- 
ging friar,  wanton  and  merry,  a  full  sole 
man  well  known  over  all  the  country 
merchant,  tviih  a  forked  beard  and  an  c 
landieh  dreaa  ;  a  clerk  of  Oxford,  lean  with 
study;  a  Serjeant  of  the  law;  a  franklin 
gentleman-farmer,  of  fresh  ruddy  coi 
plexion ;  a  haberdasher,  n  carpenter, 
weaver,  a  dyer,  and  a  tapister  (maker  of 
tapestry),  all  honest  and  thriving  citizens 
of  London,  fit  to  be  aldermen  ;  a  cook,  well 
skilled  in  his  craft;  a  sailor,  bluff  and 
hardy,  who  knew  every  harbor  from  Goth- 
land to  Pinijterre  ;  ■  doctor  of  physic,  well 
grounded  in  astronomy  and  other  science, 
'  bnt  hie  study  was  but  little  on  the  Bible  ;' 
a  wife  of  Bath,  who  had  survived  five  hus- 
bands and  was  still  fair  and  buxom  ;  a  poor, 
hard-working  parson  of  a  parish,  holy  in 
thought  and  work  ;  a  ploughman,  a  peace- 
able, laborious  man;  a  reeve  or  land-bai- 
liff, a  slender  choleric  personage,  cloae- 
ahaven  to  the  ears ;  a  big,  brawny  miller  ; 
B  sompnour,  or  summouer  of  cnlpriis  before 
the  ecclesiastical  conns,  with  an  u;^', 
fiery  visage,  all  covered  with  pimples  and 
blotches;  a  pardoner,  with  a  wallet  brimful 
of  indulgences,  just  come  from  Rome, 
smooth,  womaitish-tooking  personage,  wi 
«  feeble  voice  and  long  aoH  yellow  hair; 
manciple,  or  purveyor  of  provisions  for  oi 
of  the  inns  of  court;  and,  lastly,  the  ppet 
himself.  The  Prologue  to  the  pnem,  des- 
cribing these  various  personages,  is  un- 
rivalled in  literature  as  a  colleciion  of  por- 
traits ;  and  every  intending  reader  of  Chau- 
cer ought  to  commence  with  it.  The  por- 
traits of  the  nun-prioress,  the  friar,  tbe 
clerk,  and  the  miller,  have  been  most  ad- 
mired, and  oflen  quoted. 

The  tales  are  twenty-four  in  ntiniber, 
ttid  moat  of  them  are  introduced  with  a , 
prrJogue,  in  which  we  hear  the  various 
jMlgrims  making  comineDla  on  tbe  last  tale, 
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.>r  disputing  who  shall  tell  the  next,  or 
making  jests  at  ench  other's  expense  and 
beginning  to  quarrel.  Qn  all  these  occa-' 
sions  the  host  is  the  principal  figure;  and 
though  he  tells  no  tale  himself,  we  are  con- 
stantly admiring  his  rich  humorous  genius, 
the  ease  with  which  he  appreciatea  alt  the 
'9  he  has  to  deal  with,  the  tact 
.ch  he  draws  them  out,  and  the 
kingly  decision  with  which  he  acts  in  il)  ' 
lergenciea.  These  prologues  serve  also 
mark  the  progress  of  the  pilgrims  on 
:ir  journey.  The  tales,  or  at  least  those 
licb  were  really  written  by  Chaucer, 
me  to  a  conclusion  before  tbe  cavalcade 
iches  Canterbury;  so  that,  had  the  work 
been  completed,  it  would  have  been  of 
much  greater  length.  According  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  host  before  getting  out, 
each  person  was  to  tell  four  tales,  which,  if 
fulfilled,  would  have  made  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  tiles  in  all. 
The  first  tale,  and  with  one  exception  the 
igcsl  of  the  series,  is  tfid  by  the  Kuight. 
is  a  classical  story,  told,  however,  quite 
the  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  age.  The- 
seus, Duke  of  Athens,  having  conquered 
Thebes,  two  young  Theban  knights,  Fala- 
rnon  and  Arcile,  sworn  friends  to  each 
other,  are  carried  priaoners  to  Athena,  and 
confined  in  a  tower  of  the  palace.  Both 
fall  in  love  with  Kmily,  the  duke's  young 
sister-in-law,  whom  they  see  walking  in  the 
p:il  ace-garden  ;  and  from  being  friends  they 
become  rivals.  Suddenly  Arcite  is  libera- 
ted and  sent  out  of  Athens  with  orders  not 
to  return  on  pain  of  death.  Each  now 
thinks  his  own  case  the  worst:  Arcit« 
wishes  he  were  Palamon,  to  be  near 
Emily;  and  Palamon  wishes  he  were  ■! 
liberty,  like  Arcite,  so  that  he  might  at- 
tempt to  carry  off  his  love,  Arcite  at 
length  returns  to  Athens  in  disguise,  and 
is  employed  in  the  household  of  Duke 
Theseus,  with  whom  he  becomesa  favorite. 
Meanwhile  Palamon  makes  hia  escape ; 
bnt  while  riding  in  agrove  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city,  he  meeia  his  rival  Arcite. 
Palamon  being  unarmed,  their  combat  is 
put  off  till  next  day,  when  Arcite  brings 
him  armor  and  weapons,  and  they  fall  on 
each  nther  like  lions.  While  thej  ore  thus 
engaged,  Duke  Theseus,  with  his  queen, 
her  sister  Emily,  and  a  hunting  party, 
arrive  at  the  spot.  Palamon  now  divulges 
the  whole  affair  to  the  duke,  who  swears 
'  by  mighty  Hars  the  Red,'  that  tbey  shiH 
I  both  die,  but  at  len|{th  releots,  moved  by 
[the  tears  of  tbe  ladies,  and  ordains  a  lonr- 
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nament  on  that  inj  ifij  weeks,  at  which 
the  rivals  are  lo  appear  backed  by  a  hun- 
dred knights  each,  to  fight  fct  the  hand  of 
the  fair  Einiljp.  When  the  da;  arrives,  the 
knighta  appear,  both  coiiBdeiit  of  success; 
Arcite  is  victorious.  Advancing,  however, 
to  where  Einilj  sits  overlooking  the  lists, 
be  is  thrown  from  bis  horse,  and  dying  in 
cooeequence,  Palamon  weds  his  bride. 
Such  is  the  outline  of  the  tale,  which 
abounds  in  tender  and  beauiiful  passages. 
The  Knight's  tale  being  finished,  the 
Hiller,  who  is  eacessirel;  drunk,  iusists  on 
telling  the  neat,  and,  the  Host  bidding  him 
go  on  for  a  fool,  he  tells  a  tale  in  which  a 
clerk  is  made  to  outwit  a  silly  carpenter. 
Tbe  tale  is  well  received  by  the  whole  com> 
pany ,  except  tbe  Reeve,  who  being  a  car- 
peaier  by  trade,  regards  it  aa  a  personal  in- 
tuit, and  retorts  by  a  tale  in  which  a  miller 
comes  off  with  the  worst.  The  language 
of  both  these  talea  is  exceedingly  gross,  a 
fault  for  which  Chaucer  apologizes,  by  pre- 
facing the  remark  that  tales  of  churls  must 
be  told  in  '  churlish  mannere.'  The 
Reeve  is  followed  by  the  Cook,  whose  tale, 
respecting  an  idle  apprentice,  is  lefl  un- 
finished. After  him  comes  ihe  Man  of 
Law,  whose  tale  of  the  wanderings  and 
sufiertoffs  of  Cuatance,  the  pious  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  is  one  of  ihe 
moat  beautiful  in  the  collection.  The 
opening  apostrophe  to  Poverty  is  particu- 
larly fine. 

The  Man  of  Law  is  followed  by  the  Wife 
of  Bath,  who  after  a  long  prologue,  in 
which  she  details  her  own  history  and 
matrimonial  eapetiences,  entertains  tbe 
company  with  a  tale  of  '  a  bachelor  of  King 
Arthur's  court,  wlio  is  enjoined  by  the 
qneen,  on  pain  of  death,  to  tell  what  thing 
it  is  that  women  do  moat  desire,'  The 
poor  knight  is  extricated  from  his  dilemma 
by  an  ugly  old  hag  whom  he  meets,  and 
who  promisee  to  teach  bim  the  proper  bd- 
Bwer  lo  the  (jneen's  question,  on  condition 
that  he  shall  afterwards  grant  her  whatever 
she  may  request.  He  sssents,  and  she  in- 
forms him  that  what  women  desire  most  ia 
sovereignty.  The  answer  prov^  satisfac- 
tory ;  but,  horrible  to  relate,  the  hag  ap- 
pears at  court,  and  demands  bim  in  mar- 
riage. In  the  depths  of  his  despair,  tbe 
hag,  who  is  a  fairy,  becomes  young  and 
beautiful. 

To  tbe  Wife  of  Bath  succeeds  the  Friar, 
who  tells  a  tale  of  a  auniiDoner  who  is  en- 
trapped into  a  bargain  with  Satan,  and 
carried  off  by  bim.    For  thia  tale  tbe  fiery- 
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viaaged  fiummoner  takes  ample  rerenge, 
by  a  story  at  the  expense  of  the  wbote 
fraierniiy  of  begging  friara.  These  two 
humorous  Isles  precede  the  famous  Clerk's 
tale  of  'Griseldis,  or  the  Patient  Wife,' 
rendered  from  Petrarch's  version  of  Boccac- 
cio's original — a  composition  which  for 
sweetness  and  pathos  never  has  been  ri- 
valled. Next  comes  the  Merchant's  tale, 
of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
is  a  '  churlish'  tale,  like  those  of  the  Miller 
and  the  R^eve.  To  it  succeeds  the  Squire's 
tale,  admired  by  Milton,  relating  bow  '  the 
King  of  Arabie  sendeth  to  Cambuscan, 
King  of  Sarra,  a  horse  and  sword  of  rare 
quality,  and  to  his  daughter  Canace  a  glass 
and  a  ring,  by  the  virtue  whereof  she  un- 
derstandeth  the  language  of  alt  fowls.'  Thia 
tale  is  not  finished.  The  Franklin's  tale, 
which  follows,  is  a  recommendation  of 
courteous  behavior,  as  the  most  eflicient  in 
all  circumstances ;  artd  the  Doctor's  is  a 
metrical  version  of  the  Roman  story  of 
Virginia.  The  Pardoner  next  tells  a  story 
of  a  company  of  rioters,  who  sally  out  in  a 
drunken  fit  to  kill  Death,  and  who,  natur- 
ally enough,  lose  their  lives  in  the  aiiempl ; 
he  winds  up,  however,  with  an  advertise- 
ment of  his  wares — indulgences,  which  he 
will  sell  cheap,  snd  relics  from  Rome, 
which  he  will  siluw  people  to  kiss  for  only 
a  groat.  His  faarangoe  is  cut  short  by  the 
Host,  who  expresses  a  most  healthy  con- 
tempt for  relics  and  indulgences,  and 
quite  reduces  the  poor  Pardoner.  The 
Shipmati'a,  or  Sailor's  tale,  is  of  tbe  same 
class  aa  the  Merchant's ;  it  is  followed  by 
the  Prioress's  '  Miracle  of  tbe  holy  Cbris- 
tisn  child,  murdered  by  the  Jews,'  a  beau- 
tiful little  thing,  which  has  been  modern- 
ized by  Wordsworth. 

When  the  Prioiesa's  tale  is  finished,  (he 
Host,  who  for  some  time  has  been  eyeitig 
our  poet,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  sort 
of  a  person  he  is,  calls  upon  hira  for  his 
tals.  The  Poet,  professing  that  he  has  no 
tale,  offers,  instead,  a  rhyme,  which  he  says 
be  learned  long  sgo.  The  Host,  expecting 
'some  dainty  thing,'  bids  him  proceed; 
upon  which  Chaucer,  without  any  warning 
that  what  he  is  going  to  repeat  is  ■  bur 
lesque,  begin»— 

■  t.i*tsneih  lordingi,  in  good  intGD', 
And  I  vrlll  tell  vou  viramtxl 

Ofmirth  and'of inlaea ; 
AIJ  of  akaigbt  hu  tbii  and  g*nl 
la  batlla  and  id  tnurnamenl, 
Hia  name  wai  Bir  Tbopaa.' 
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He  hu  reached  the  thirty-third  stanza  of 
tbia  monotunouB  eSusioii,  when  the  Host, 
thoroughly  disgusted,  interrupts  him,  %oi 
bids  him  stop  tliat  '  drafly  rhyming,'  'such 
rhyming  1  never  heard  ;  it  may  well  be 
rhyme  doggerel,  quoth  be.'  He  then  asks 
the  Poet,  if  he  can  do  nothing  else,  at  least 
lo  tell  something  in  proae,  '  in  which  there 
be  some  tnirth  or  some  doctrine.'  Thus 
invited,  the  Poet  commences  the  prose 
tale  of  MeJibeus,  '  how  Prudence,  hia  di^- 
creet  wife,  persuaded  him  to  patience,  and 
to  receire  his  enemies  to  mercy  and  grace.' 
This  specimen  of  Chaucer's  prose  is  re- 
markable for  it  clearneas,  the  fine  Riusioal 
cadence  of  its  sentences,  and  its  almost 
Baconian  pregnancy  with  meaning;  aa  an 
example  of  wliich  last  we  may  reter  to  (he 
passage  in  which  Prudence  exhibits  to  her 
husband  the  errors  he  has  committed  in 
his  manner  of  choosing  hie  counsellors. 

The  Monk  follows,  with  a  metrical  enu- 
meration of  certain  remarkable  historical 
instances  of  reverse  of  fortune,  or  de&cent 
ftom  a  condition  of  happiness  to  one  of 
misery.  The  personages  whose  cases  are 
diacHssed  or  commented  on,  are  Lucifer, 
Adam,  Samson,  Hercules,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Bellhazar,  Zenobia,  Nero,  Hoi ofernes, 
Antioehus,  Alexander,  Julius  Ceessr,  Crce- 
■us,  Peter  of  Spain,  Petro  King  of  Cyprus, 
Baruabo  Viscount  of  Milan,  and  Hugelin 
Eart  of  Pisa.  The  Monk  is  succeeded  by 
the  Nun-Priest,  whose  tale  of '  Chauniicleer 
and  Dame  Parteiot'  is  generally  known 
through  Dry  den's  version.  Next  comes 
the  second  Nun's  story  of  the  Life  and 
Death  of  St.  Cecily.  Just  when  it  is  end- 
ed, two  new  pilgrims  of  strqnge  appearance 
join  the  company,  one  a  canon,  the  other 
his  man.  Our  host  immedislely  makea 
acquaintance  with  the  latter,  and  onder- 
atandiog  that  his  master  is  an  alchemist, 
induces  htm  to  tell  how  they  live  by  that 
profession.  The  canon,  seeing  that  he  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  his  man's  story,  moves 
off;  and  the  '  Chanon's  yeoman'  commences 
bis  tale — one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
whole  collection,  and  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  its  subject.  He  is  followed  by 
the  Manciple,  who  tells  a  story  of  a  speak- 
ing crow  ;  and  the  whole  ia  wound  up  by 
a  sermon  from  the  Parson,  on  Repentance 
and  the  Seven  deadly  Sins — a  prodiiction 
Dot  mure  striking  in  itself,  than  as  being 
tlie  finale  to  so  motley  a  collectioQ  of  tales. 

We  hare  thus  glanced  orer  the  whole  of 
Chaucer's  works,  in  a  very  cursory  manner 
indeed,  but  giill  perbB{»  with  raffioieiit  fill- 
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ness  to  refresh  in  some  points  the  memiv 
ries  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
poet,  and  to  convey  lo  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  biin,  a  general  idea  of  bis 
productions.  If  we  have  at  ell  succeeded, 
we  are  sure  that  the  strongest  impression 
lefl  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  will  be 
that  of  the  poet's  variednesa — an  inipre^ 
sion,  never  more  fittingly  expressed  than  in 
the  following  passage  from  the  pen  of  a 
living  critic  : — '  Even  like  the  visible  crea- 
tion around  tis,  Chaucer's  poetry,  loo,  has 
its  earth,  its  sea,  its  sky,  and  all  the  sweet 
vicissitudes  of  each.  Here  you  have  the 
clear-eyed  observer  of  man  as  he  is,  catch- 
ing '  the  manners  living  as  they  rise,'  and 
fixing  them  in  pictures  where  not  their 
mtnuiest  lineament  is  or  ever  can  be  lost; 
here  he  is  the  inspired  dreamer  by  whom 
earth  and  all  its  realities  are  forgotten,  as 
his  spirit  soars  and  sings  in  the  finer  air 
and  amid  the  diviner  beauty  of  some  far-off 
world  of  its  own.  Now  the  riotous  verse 
rings  loud  with  the  turbulence  of  human 
merriment  and  laughter,  casting  from  it,  as 
it  dashes  on  its  way,  flash  atler  flash  of  oil 
the  forms  of  wit  and  comedy  ;  now  it  is  the 
tranquillizing  companionship  of  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  inanimate  nature  of  which 
the  puei's  heart  is  full — the  springing  herb- 
age, and  the  dew-drops  on  the  leaf,  and  the 
rivulets  glad  beneath  the  morning  ray,  and 
dancing  lo  their  own  simple  music.'* 

There  are  three  critical  observations  of 
a  more  precise  character  on  the  poetry  of 
Chaucer,  to  which,  omitting  much  elae  that 
might  be  said,  we  shall  confine  ourselves ; 
the  rather,  that  they  appear  to  embody  in 
the  shape  of  general  propositions  much  thai 
commentators  have  naturally  dwelt  upon 
in  their  discoursings  about  Chaucer. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  to  us,  from 
Chaucer's  writings,  that  in  hia  time  very 
much  of  the  business  of  poetry  was  con- 
ceived to  consist  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  metrical  dissemination  of  information. 
All  Chaucer's  critics  have  noticed  his  habit 
of  bringing  in,  on  alt  occasions  where  it 
was  possible,  a  number  nf  instances  apro' 
pes  from  classical  history ;  as,  in  the  first 
book  of  the  *  House  of  Fame,'  where  tbe 
mention  of  ibe  infidelity  of  jCneas  to  Dido 
leads  him  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  notorious 
parallel  cases  of  heroes  proving  false  to 
their  mistresses.  This  habit  is  Trequentlj 
indulged  to  such  K  degree  as  to  caose  what 
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in  ft  tnodern  poet  would  be  intolerable  pro- 
lixness  and  pedantry.  Now  it  wems  to  ua 
thai  the  explanalion  of  this  ia  what  we 
have  Btated;  namely,  that  at  the  period  of 
the  revival  of  leilera  in  Europe,  information, 
and  eapeciall;  information  connected  with 
tbe  history  of  literature,  was  sn  precious, 
that  for  a  poet  tn  exhibit  the  extent  of  his 
reading  in  hia  verses  wag  deemed  a  perfeei- 
ij  legitimate  mode  of  exciting  interest.  At 
such  B  period,  for  r  poet  to  permit  himself 
such  digressions  and  long  parenthetical 
paaanges  as  those  which  crifics  have  some- 
times found  fiult  with  in  Chaucer,  was  to 
act  under  one  of  the  most  profound  feelings 
of  the  lime,  veneration  for  books  and  read- 
ing; it  was  to  disseminate  in  en  agreeable 
manner,  infurmation  deemed  rare  and  valu- 
able. On  the  same  prinoipfe  it  ia,  that  we 
would  explain  and  vindicate  another  habit 
of  Chaucer  and  hia  poetical  coniempora- 
riea  ;  the  habit,  namely,  of  borrowing  sen- 
tences and  passages  from  other  authors. 
Numerous  instancea  might  be  pointed  out, 
in  which  Chaucer  has  translated  passages 
from  tbe  classics,  the  romancists,  snd  his 
great  Italian  predecessors  into  bis  own  pro- 
ductions, not  to  mention  those  in  which  be 
has  availed  himself  merely  in  a  general  way 
of  what  auch  writers  had  done,  as  for  exam- 
ple, when  he  borrows  the  plot  of  a  tale  from 
Boccaccio.  The  fact  is,  that  at  that  time, 
■  thought,  a  aentiment,  a  plot,  an  image,  a 
description,  were  all  precious  to  the  poet, 
wheRceaDerer  obtained ;  and  that  the  duty 
of  repeating  or  translating  the  fine  passages 
of  another  author,  was  more  strongly  relt 
tban  tbe  desire  of  being  original. 

We  remark,  in  the  second  place,  a  pecn- 
*  liar  largmus,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
about  Chancer'a  poetry,  aa  if  it  were  writ- 
ten not  for  men  of  ordinary  stature  or 
moderoa,  but  for  giants,  or  leisurely  ai 
diluviana.  There  is  no  haste  about  it, 
literary  eagerness,  no  deference  to  a  stand- 
ard of  length  or  proportion,  no  subordina- 
tion of  parts  to  the  whole ;  all  is  slow, 
calm,  arbitrary,  immense,  as  if  an  Egyptian 
temple  were  a-building.  If  the  grief  of  a 
child  parting  from  her  parents  is  described, 
it  is  done  on  a  scale  so  large  and  colosaa] 
aa  literally  to  fulfil  tbe  poet's  own  hyper- 
bole in  tbe  '  Man  of  Law's  Tale:' 

•J  trow,  at  Troy,  wben  Pjirha*  Iiraka  iha  wall 
Or  IlioD  braa>,  or  Tfaebsi  tbe  crJe, 
Kb  at  Rome  for  ihe  hsrin  ibrough  Hannibal 
Tbi)  Roman*  hatb  vanquiahed  llmei  thres, 
N'  «i  heard  loeh  lender  wonping  for  pitie 
As  in  tha  abarober  was  for  her  paning.' 
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Perhaps  the  special  maDifestation  of  this 
largeneia  which  will  most  readily  strike  a 
reader  of  Chaucer,  is  his  fondness  for 
minute  and  elaborate  descriptioilto  nrsceiie- 
ceremoniala,  &,c.  This  characlefistic 
may  have  been  in  some  degree  a  constitu- 
tional peculiarity  of  Chaucer;  we  think, 
howerer,  it  may  be  referred  to  more  geiie- 
:3useB.  in  the  age  of  raanuscripta, 
when  a  reader  could  not  turn  as  he  pleased 
from  one  composition  tu  another,  what  was 
written,  behoved  to  be  leisurely  enjoyed  ; 
and  the  description  of  a  wedding-procession 
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■  of  boney- 
oflence  against 
han  it  would  be 


litrnriness  in  the  writings 


twenty  stanzas,  < 
suckle  in  six,  wa.i  less 
the  feeling  of  proportio 

'.    It  is  remarkable, ' 
Dot  observe  this 
of  Ihe  classics,  whose  circumstances  were 

far  the  same.  The  reason  probably  is,  that 

Chaiieer'e  age  tbe  whole  process  of  ex* 
pressing  one's  thoughts  and  feelinga  in  writ- 
ten language  was  more  a  mystery ;  so  that 
it  would  have  appeared  more  ungraciona  to 
interfere  with  Ihe  liberty  of  an  author  to 
gratify  hia  own  tastes  aa  to  what  parts  of 
bis  composition  he  should  bestow  most 
pains  upon.  Reviewing  had  not  yet  become 
a  crafl;  and  men  still  used  the  large  incor- 
rect utterance  of  the  early  gods.  And  with 
regard  to  Chaucer's  aitentiveness  to  the 
minutie  of  external  appearances,  this  ap- 
pears  to  have  belonged  essentially  to  tbe 
spirit  of  his  age,  tbe  age  of  chivalry  and 
heraldry.  We  are  tempted  to  assert  that  if 
a  liat  of  all  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world, 
from  Homer  downwards,  were  made  out, 
it  would  be  possible  to  show  in  iheir  cases 
that  this  feeling  of  interest  in  the  appear- 
ances of  inanimate  nature  has  undergone  a 
series  of  marked  modifications  in  the  difibr- 
ent  ages  of  the  world's  progress.  To  ex- 
tend tbe  same  remark,  let  us  add  that  there 
could  not  in  our  opinion  be  a  more  inter- 
esting speculation  than  that  which  would 
arise  from  viewing  the  six  or  seven  great 
poets  whom  the  world  has  produced,  purely 
in  their  connexion  with  their  respective 
ages,  with  the  endeavor  to  expiscate  their 
profound  char  act  eristic  differences,  and 
thus  to  arrive  at  some  feasible  law  of  human 
devel<^ment,  according  to  which  the  great 
poets  of  different  ages  might  be  exhibited 
as  constituting  a  natural  series  of  Pythago- 
rean transmutations  or  Hindoo  avatars. 

Our  third  remark  is  one  concerning  that 
jmiveti  and  quaintness  of  expression,  which 
delight  ns  in  Chaucer  and  other  old  writers, 
whether  of  proae  or  verse.    These  are  to 
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be  Bccounted  for,  partly  by  the  fact  that 
the  tnodea  of  thinking  of  people  in  those 
limes  were  really  different  from  oura,  that 
aspects  of  things  which  irere  then  common 
have  now  become  unfamiliar;  but  partly 
also,  we  conceive,  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  when  such  authors  wrote,  there  was 
no  eslabliahed  literary  idiom.  At  the  pre- 
■QDt  day  any  one,  with  a  little  practice, 
may  express  himself  tolerably  upon  paper, 
his  memory  being  stocked  with  phrases  and 
clutnps  of  words  which  have  for  many  years 
done  service  in  print,  so  that  they  have 
been  worn  quite  smooth.  It  is  different 
when  one  tries  to  express  himself  in  writing 
for  the  first  time.  However  fluent  in  oral 
discourse  such  a  person  may  be,  the  work 
of  expression  with  the  pen  will  be  difficult 
to  him  ;  every  phrase  excogitated  will  be  a 
victory,  every  sentence  a  conquest.  Hence 
the  naivete  ao  ollen  remarked  in  the  epis- 
tolary performances  of  illiterate  persons. 
Now  in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  writers  had 
the  same  difficult  task  to  go  through;  they 
had  to  drive  the  plough  of  their  ideas 
through  the  stubborn  soil  of  an  unformed 
language.  And  therefore  it  is  that  Ihc 
word  naleele  becomes  less  applicable  to 
the  productions  of  English  writers  after  the 
age  of  Shakespeare;  while  it  continues 
applicable  lo  those  of  Scottish  writers 
later  period. 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE  MID- 
DLE AGES. 

Essays  on  Salgeets  coTmeeled  MBith  the  Lit- 
erature,  Puputar  Superstitions,  and  His- 
tory of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Thomas  Wright,  M.  A.  2  vols.  J.  R. 
Smith. 

Tkb&e  volumes,  as  Mr.  Wright  informs 
UB,  are  published  with  the  view  of  spread- 
ing "  a  more  geueral  taste  for  the  study  of 
the  literature  and  history  of  our  forefathers 
in  the  Middle  Ages;"  and,  in  prosecutioi 
of  this  plan,  the  earlier  portion  of  the  worl 
ia  devoted  to  "  a  popular  view  of  the  char 
acter  of  the  literature  of  our  island  durinf 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,"  while  thi 
•ecood  part  consists  of  essays  on  popula] 
mythology  and  superstitiODS,  on  the  history 
of  romuice,  the  transmiaaion  of  popa]u 


stories,  on  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  and  on 
our  political  sougs.  Here  is  a  tolerably  ex- 
tensive bill  of  fare; — the  promise  is  good, 
let  us  look  at  the  performance. 

The  first  essay  belongs  to  B  period  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  one  specified ;  for  il 
traces  the  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
and  gives  a  few  extracts  from  Csdmon, 
and  that  noble  poem, '  Beowulf.'  The  next 
should  rather  hnve  been  entitled  notices  of 
the  French  jongleurs,  than  "  Anglo-Norman 
Poetry,"  since,  while  we  have  only  a  line 
or  tvfo  from  Woce,  and  a  few  couplets  from 
Benoit  St.  More — these  originally  appeared 
in  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  England,  and 
have  done  duly  in  some  dozen  works  since 
— while,  too,  we  have  not  a  sin^e  notice  of 
Marie  of  France,  of  Denis  Pyramus,  or 
Waddinglon,  all  aObrdiog  illustrations,  not 
only  of  the  Anglo-Norman  school  of  poetry, 
but,  more  valuiible  by  far,  of  English  opin- 
ions and  manners, — we  have  an  account  of 
an  old  romance  about  Charlemagne — (what 
did  Saxons,  or  even  Anglo-Normans,  care 
about  Aim,  when  they  had  their  own  King 
Arthur  lo  boast  of?) — together  with  aome 
Middle>Age  tales,  which  are  tolerably  well 
known  already,  and  several  extracts  front 
the  verses  of  a  jongleur,  named  Rutebenf, 
who,  as  he  resided  at  Paris,  snd  described 
French  manners,  could  scarcely  be  expect- 
ed to  throw  much  light  upon  English.  Ab 
Wace,  admirable  and  characteristic  a  irou- 
vere  as  he  is,  bad  been  passed  over  in  this 
chapter,  we  thought  thst  in  the  ftdlowing 
essay,  devoted  to  "  the  historical  romances 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  amends  might  be 
made  lo  him,  more  especially  as  some  por- 
tions of  his  '  BrOt  d'Angleierre'  illustrate 
both  our  popular  traditions  and  our  media- 
val  usages ;  but  no, — with  a  perverse  par- 
tiality for  French  illustrstioos,  Mr.  Wright 
commences  with  the  epilome  of  a  "  roraan," 
entitled  'Garin  de  Lorrain.'  In  its  place, 
this  may  doubtless  be  considered  a  valuable 
relic  of  French  popular  literature;  but  to 
pass  over  (he  numerous  Anglo-Norman  re- 
mains, written  by  Englishmen,  or  at  least 
residents  in  England,  and  celebrating  the 
deeds  of  British  heroes,  for  a  atory  about 
King  Thierry,  and  King  Pepin,  is  a  strange 
sort  of  illuslralion.  In  his  next  specimen, 
Mr.  Wright  at  length  comes  upon  English 
ground,  in  the  story  of  King  Horn,  al- 
though, singularly  enough,  he  begins  with 
ihe  later  French  version,  and  then  turns  to 
the  old  original  English.  And  this  ia  all ! 
Without  noticing  one  of  the  numerous  ro- 
mancesabout  Arthur,  without  even  mention- 
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ing  t  how  cur ioNS  onea  relating  to '  King  Aly- 
sauiidre,' — l>uth  ciiiisea  so  popular  uiiioKg 
our  tufelaitipra, — the  essay,  bcBTiiift  ibe  iti- 
lercKiiiig  title  or  "ChiiisuiiB  de  Geste,  or 
Uistuficdl  Riuiiaiices,"  concludes. 

Willi  tlie  same  B(raiig«  love  for  Ute  foreiga, 
rather  llidii  Uie  itidigeuims,  Mr.  Wright,  iu 
liis  next  essaj',  'On  Proverbs  and  Pupular 
Sayings,"  actuully  travete  toBayeux,  in  com- 
pany with  M.  Plaquei,  to  bring  bai:k  tl)e 
iniptirtani  inrorniaiioii,  thai  to  find  a  horse- 
shoe IS  lucky;  that  thirteen  persons  at  dio- 
ner  is  uiijucky ;  aud  that  "  Little  and  little 
makes  loickle"  is  a  proverb  cuniiuon  both 
to  Ni>rniBi)dy  and  England.  N>.w,  ad  dur- 
ing this  period  much  Orietitaj  knotvledgf^ 
in  (he  form  of  tales,  circulated  Ihruughuut 
Eurupe,  we  surely  need  not  be  suriirised 
th»i  the  same  proverbs  and  popular  sayings 
are  round  amongst  the  people  both  in  France 
and  England, 

As  to  the  notion  of  thirteen  being  an  un- 
lucky number,  we  believe  it  to  hare  arisen 
from  the  reculleclion  thai,  including  Judas, 
the  number  of  the  aposlles  would  be  thir- 
teen, it  is  true  thai  a  euucessur  was  not 
«ppoi[)led  until  aller  his  death,  and  that 
subsequently  a  second  was  called ;  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  Scriptural  know- 
ledge was  very  confused  in  those  ages,  and 
ineu  accustomed  to  the  phrase  of  "  the 
twelve  blessed  Aposilea,"  and  yet  e<)ually 
accuainined  to  view  Judas  the  traitor  as  one 
of  them,  might  free  themselves  from  the 
difficulty  by  believing  him  to  have  been  the 
thirteenth — a  belief  quite  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  actual  alarm  with  which  otir 
failiers  viewed  ikirleen  at  table.* 

In  regard  to  proverba,  although  many  af- 
ford even  valuable  illustraiions  of  national 
character  and  popular  usages,  yet  most  of 
them  are  the  result  of  conimon  observation 
on  common  afT.nrs.  "Every  bird  loves  its 
own  nest,"  "Strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot," 
aod  such  like,  are  figures  which  must  occur 
(o  every  oue  who  had  seen  n  bird's  nest,  or  a 
smith's  forge.  Such,  therefore,  are  scarcely 
worth  the  tracing  from  one  language  to  an- 
other. The  essay  on  the  Latin  poetry  of 
the  12th  century,  although  of  bui  little  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader,  is  at  least  not 
out  of  place,  which  is  mure  than  can  be 
■aid  of  "Abelard  aud  the  Scholastic  Phi- 
losophy." 
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*  We  nifhl  offar  aUo  nnolher  tolution.  Ualll 
Judhi  waal  out,  tbcra  ware,  iDoludipg  "the  mai- 
Urofihereaii,"  ezaoiljriiirfcnt at  Uie  Lail Sop 
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la  his  essay  on  Grimm's  German  Hy- 
thtilogy — (why  cwiuid  not  Mr,  Wright  give 
<is  an  essay  on  EttgHnA  niyihologyl) — he 
labors  earnestly  to  prove  that  "  much  of  ihe 
popular  mythology  of  the  French  was  pro- 
bably, as  we  suspect  also  u  tie  case  teilk 
ihiitof  theSioiik,  Wtlsk  and  Irish,  tssen-  ■ 
tially  Ttutonir."  Now,  we  should  ihink 
that  as  Britain  was  ci'lonized  by  the  Celts 
long  ere  any  of  the  Teuloaic  Iribes  set  a 
foot  on  Ihe  land,  our  most  ancient  and  must 
widely  dilTuaed  superslitinns  would  of  neces- 
sity be  Celtic.  And  so  they  are — even  by 
Mr.  Wrighta  hhowing.  The  worship  of 
trees,  the  keeping  watch  beside  wells,  both 
obtained  among  the  earliest  inhabitania; 
and  these  sre  among  the  must  ancient  of  nu- 
per^litioiis,  brnufjht,  not  improbably  from 
the  East,  by  the  Celtic  iribes  in  their  earli- 
est migration  from  thence.  The  following 
appears  in  a  Saxon  humily  against  witch- 
craft,—i    ■ 


"  'We  are  ftchamed,'  pays  Ihe  writer, '  lo  tell 
all  the  sr.andaloua  divinations  Ihni  every  nian 
UHCth  throu^'h  the  drvil'a  leaching,  eitner  in 
laking  A  wKe,  or  in  going  n  journey,  or  in 
brewing,  or  at  ihc  asking  of  someiliing  when 
he  begina  any  thing,  or  when  any  Ihing  ia  bom 
to  him.'  And  again, '  Some  men  are  so  blind, 
lliat  they  bring  ihtir  oli'eringB  to  immoveable 
rotkE.  arid  aho  (o  trees,  and  (u  wells,  no  wilrhea 
leach.,  and  will  not  undeminnd  how  foolishly 
they  do,  or  how  ihe  lifeless  stone  or  the  dumb 
tree  may  help  Ihem,  or  heal  ihem,  when  they 
ihcmcelvea  never  stir  rromihe  place.'  'More* 
over,'  he  goes  on  to  say.  '  many  a  silly  woman 
goes  to  llic  meeting  ul  ways,  iind  drawetti  her 
child  liirougli  the  earth,  and  so  gives  lo  Ihe 
devil  bath  herself  and  her  uS'i'pring.'  Id  Hict, 
as  (he  SHme  c:irly  writer  observes,  '  Every  one 
who  trusts  in  divinations  either  by  fowls,  or  by 
sneezings,  or  by  horsea,  or  by  diigii,  he  is  no 
Chriaiian,  but  a  notorious  apostate.'" 

The  following  extract,  too,  from  a  Latin 
Penilentialia  in  the  British  Museum,  ia  also 
worthy  notice;  not  as  proving  the  Temloinc 
source  of  theae  Jbrbidden  acts,  but  tbeir 
purely  Oriental  origin  :* — 

*  Uott  or  the  icti  mentioned  hare  will  b«  Toand 

of  a  Biill  uHrlier  peiiud.  Une  uf  thvse  givn  the 
Bubtlsnce  nf  the  leennd  parsgraph,  in  ihn  (ulinw- 
ic^  lermi :  "  Let  no  nrniian  bnasi  that  ihe  rides 
by  nighl  wilb  the  Lady  Hera  or  Benioria,  with 
BD  ianumerable  muliiiude,  Tor  ihii  is  an  illuiiaD 
of  tha  dtmon."  This  riincirul  belief  was  linked 
with  a  wild  rnb)e,  which  Btill  more  provta  Jtauri- 
vntal  derivsllon.  It  wu,  that  ihi*  "ianamerable 
cODipiny"  were  always  bound  to  Faleitinei  tor 
■he  amang  them  who  should  Jirtl  dip  her  band* 
in  Joidaa  w<hiU  baoone  nnstreM  of  the  wocU. 
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"  He  who  endf  ftvors  by  any  rucantnticHi  nr 
magii'.  Id  lakr  nwxy  llie  aiorea  dI  milk,  ot 
honey,  or  olher  thm(;!<  htlon^inif  lo  another 
HTiil  ii>  uoqoiie  ihcnt  hiniacll. —  He  wliu,  de- 
ceiveJ  by  ibe  illusion  of  hobgoblins,  believer 
and  coiileE«et  ihat  he  gOPR  or  ritlea  in  Ihe  com- 

Briiy  or  hrr  whom  rhe  foolish  pensantry  call 
crodiiu  or  Dlaiio.  iinJ  wiih  immeiiBe  muttl- 
tudc,  iiriil  ihni  he  obiya  her  rommntida. — He 
who  prcpnrM  wllh  lliree  hntvfa  in  ihe  ctmi- 
pany  ol'  {lertons,  Ihut  ihcy  may  prcdcHltne 
nappineu  lo  children  who  are  gom^  lo  be 
born  iJiere. — He  who  makea  his  otie ring  lo  u 
tree,  or  in  water,  or  lo  nny  (hing,  except  a 
church. — They  who  foltow  ihc  coiiom  ol  ihe 
Dagana  io  inquiring  inio  the  rutiire  by  niagieal 
[nc-inialion«on  the  Krat  orjnnuar)-,  or  begin 
worka  on  that  ilay,  aa  ihough  they  would  on 
that  Bi:count  prosper  Iwlter  the  whole  year. — 
Tliey  who  muke  ligalures  or  inc  tniiitiuns  and 
variouH  ruscNialUine  with  ningical  charms,  nnd 
hide  Ihein  in  (he  graad,  or  in  a  ireo,  or  in  the 
path,  Ibr  ihc  preaervalion  of  their  rnitle.— He 
who  placeahii  child  on  t'leroofor  in  a  hirnace 
for  the  recovery  of  hia  health,  or  for  this  pur- 
pose uses  any  charms  or  characters,  or  mBgi- 
calfiginent«,ornnyurt,unle»BilbehDly  prayerp, 
or  Uie  liberal  art  ol'  ntedicine. — He  who  »hall 
■ay  any  charm  in  (he  cullecling  of  mcdirinal 
herbri,  tTscept  such  ai  the  patdrnoaler  and  Ihe 
ereiio," 

Now,  the  very  names  in  the  second  para- 
graph, "  llerndiaa,  or  Dinni,"  dis|)roTe  the 
Tutlonic  theory.  Il  is  curiotis,  however, 
thuii  to  trace  the  first  beginning  or  that 
strange  notinn,  to  which,  in  the  16th  and 
I7lh  centurieij,  ao  many  an  old  woman  fell 
a  *iclim  ;  and  bow,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
coinpanjof  wild  and  joyous  spirits,  presided 
Ofer  by  "  the  lady  Diana"  herself,  degene- 
rated into  a  squalid  troop  of  witches,  mount- 
ed on  their  brnomslicks. 

The  English  fairies,  according  to  Mr. 
Wright,  are  of  Teutonic  origin;  notwith- 
standing that  he  acknowledges  Giraldus 
Cambrensia,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  these  tales,  lo  have  cnnaidered 
them  an  British.  Here  is  one  of  hia  stories 
of  a  qwcie*  of  Puck : — 

"  Thene  hobgoblins  aomellmea  appeared 
Tisihly;  and  one  in  Pembrohenhirc,  where 
ihey  were  very  I'ommon.  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  house  of  one  Elidor  Stakenolc,  in  ihe  tbrin 
of  a  red  boy,  who  called  hitnaelf  Simon.  Mas- 
ter Simon  began,  '  impudently,'  aaya  our  au 
ibor — hy  takinz  the  keya  from  tlie  butler,  and 
usurping  his  office.  However,  he  was  himself 
■0  provident  a  butler,  that,  whde  he  held  the 
office,  every  thing  aeemed  to  pronper.  He 
Dever  wailed  to  m  told  to  do  any  Ibin^;  but 
whatever  hia  mailer  or  mjatreia  were  thinking 
of  calling  for,  he  brought  it  ifflnediatalj^  ray- 
n^'You  wint  •oandwi  here  it  ia.'    More- 


iver,  he  knr  w  nit  about  their  monrr  and  their 
:iecret  hoards  ;  and  often  did  he  upnniid  then 
im  Ihal  Hccount,  for  be  hated  tiothing  more 
ihiin  avarice,  and  he  could  not  benr  to  ace 
money  luid  np  in  holes  which  might  be  em- 
ployed in  good  and  charitable  uaea.  There 
ivna  nothing,  on  the  contrary,  he  tiked  better 
than  giving  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  lo  the  raa- 
tics;  and  he  used  to  idl  his  Tnaater,  that  it  waa 
right  he  should  be  free  in  giving  lo  ihcn  those 
ihinge  which  by  their  laEura  he  hinisekl  ob- 
rniiitd.  Indeed,  Simon  was  an  excellent  ser- 
vant :  but  he  had  one  fniling,  he  never  went  to 
church,  and  he  never  altered  a  single  'Caihofic 
wotii'lntcvfrlmmaliquidCalliolicumvtKfuam 
prammciabal').  One  remarkable  thing  was,  that 
he  never  elejii  in  iheboiise  at  night,  though  he 
was  always  at  his  post  hy  dav break.  Once, 
liowever,  1ie  WHS  watched,  at itl  found  lo  lake 
up  his  lodging  al<out  the  mill  and  the  milldnm. 
The  next  morning  Simon  cume  to  his  manier, 
dclivert'd  up  hia  keys,  and  left  the  house,  niter 
having  filled  the  post  of  butler  for  ahtnii  fbrly 
days.  (Girald.  Cam.  Itin.  lib.  i.  pp.  852, 853.)" 

Here  is  aitother  story,  from  (he  mann- 
script  cbriinicle  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ihirteenth   century,  of  Ralph,  nf  Cogge- 

sfaall  :— 

"During  Ihe  reign  of  the  first  Richard,  there 
appeared  frequently,  nnd  far  a  long  space  oT 
tune,  in  the  house  of  Sir  Osbcrn  de  Bradwell, 
at  Dagwonhtn  Buifolk,  <  a  certain  fintiulicaf 
spirit,'  who  conversed  with  the  family  of  the 
albresaid  knight,  always  imitating  Ihe  voice  of 
an  inl'anL  He  called  himself  Malkin ;  and  be 
Slid  timt  his  mother  and  brother  dwell  in  n 
neighboring  house,  and  that  they  oOen  cbided 
him  liecanse  he  had  left  I  hem  and  had  pre- 
Bumed  to  hold  converse  with  mankind.  The 
things  which  he  ilid  and  said  were  bolh  won- 
derful and  very  laughnble,  nnd  he  oHen  told 
people's  secreis.  At  first  the  family  of  the 
knight  were  extremely  terrified,  but  hy  de- 
grees ihey  became  used  to  him,  and  conversed 
Ikmiliarly  wiili  him.  With  the  fainilv  he  spoke 
English;  and  that,  loo,  in  the  dialect  of  ihe 
place;  but  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
learning;  for,  when  the  chaplain  made  his  ap- 
[tearance,  he  talked  in  Latin  wilh  perfect  eaae^ 
and  discoursed  wilh  him  upon  the  Scripture*. 
He  made  himself  heard  nnd  felt  too,  readily 
enough,  but  he  was  never  seen  but  once.  It 
wems  that  he  was  most  attached  to  one  of  the 
female  part  of  the  fiiniily,  a  fair  maiden,  who 
had  long  prayed  him  to  show  himself  to  hert 
at  Inst,  nfler  she  had  promised  faithfully  not  lo 
touch  him,  he  granted  her  request,  and  there 
appeared  to  her  a  small  Infant,  clad  in  a  white 
frock.  He  also  said  Ihal  he  was  born  at  Laven- 
ham  ;  that  his  mother  left  him  for  a  short  time 
in  a  field  where  she  whs  gleaning;  that  he  had 
been  thence  suddenly  carried  away,  and  had 
been  in  his  preseni  condition  seven  yeara ;  and 
that  after  another  seven  years  be  should  be  t»- 
■tored  to  hi*  former  atate.    He  said  that  he  ud 
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hia  eompBnions  hat)  each  a  cap,  hy  means  ofi  tioos,  and  from  ilietn,  no  doabt,  it  came  to  the 
which  Ihey  were  rendered  invisible     This  in   Wc«." 
the  Qerrnan  txm-knppe.    He  olieii  naked  for 


food  Mnd  drlnh,  which,  wlien  pince<l 

Iain    cheat,    immediHlely  diBnppearrd.      Thr 

writer  from  wliom  ttiii  Biory  ii  quoted 

that  he  had  ii  from  the  clmplnia  ntio  Sgaree 

■  The  woiia  in  the  foregoing,  "  this  in  the 
German  lani-kappe,"  are  an  inUrpolalion 
introduced,  we  should  imagine,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  helping  out  the  "  Teutonic" 
theory.  Mr.  Wright  should,  howeier,  have 
remembered  that  the  power  of  rendering 
themselves  invisible,  hy  meannof  cap,  hood 
mantle,  or  ring,  is  an  attribute  common  Ic 
the  enpernstuial  beingi  of  all  agea  and 
c»untries. 

Friar  Rush,  although  he  had  a  passing 
degree  of  popularity  about  the  cloae  of  the 
fiflpenth,  and  during  the  aixieenih  century, 
when  tlie  first  little  printed  boolts  intro- 
duced Ulenspiege),  and  Reynard  (he  Fox, 
and  such  like,  to  the  English  reader,  can- 
not be  placed  among  the  objects  of  £nf/JiA 
popular  belief.  Still  less  can  we  believe 
that  he  was  ever  ideniilied  with  Robin 
Goodfellow.  In  the  twelfth  essay  we  ba*e 
a  very  desultory  account  of  the  history  and 
trnnsmi.tsion  of  popular  stories.  The  chief 
illiiEirBlion,  that  of  the  little  Hunchback 
of  the  Arabian  tales,  has  often  been  alluded 
to.  Another,  leaH  known,  is  curious,  as 
showing  how  the  transmitted  tale  often  loses 
its  point : — 

"  A  aimple  countryman  carried  a  Iamb  to 
market,  and  aix  rogues  agreed  loselher  lo 
Ghent  liim  of  his  merchandise,  l^py  looh 
their  station  in  the  six  streets  of  the  lown 
through  which  he  had  to  pais,  and  each 
accosted  hin:  in  turn  with  the  question, 
'  For  how  much  will  you  sell  your  dog  T  At 
first  the  rustic  asserts  resototely  Ihnt  it  is  a 
lamb ;  but,  finding  so  mnny  persons  in  auc- 
res'ion  taking  it  lor  a  dog,  he  becomes  terri- 
fied, begins  to  believe  thai  the  animul  is  be- 
witched, and  gives  it  up  to  the  lual  of  Ihc  six 
inquirers,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his  np- 
prehensiouB.  I'his  stnry,  in  its  origins!  form, 
18  found  in  the  Indian  eolleciioQ  entitled  Panl- 
chatantra:  and  wc  there  understand  belter 
why  the  man  abandoned  the  animal  when  he 
was  prrtuaded  that  it  was  n  dng,  because  this 
in  the  Brahminic  creed  is  an  unclean  animal. 
Three  rogues  meet  a  Brahmin  carrying  a  goat 
which  he  nas  just  bought  for  secrifice :  one  af 
ter  another  they  lell  him  it  is  a  dog  which  he 
ia  carrying;  and,  at  last,  believing  that  his 
■  eyes  are  fascinated,  and  fearing  to  be  polluted 
by  the  touch  of  an  unclean  animal,  he  aban- 
dons it  to  tlie  thieves,  wtia  carry  it  away.  The 
same  story  is  found  in  several  Arabian  eollec- 


The  following  story,  from  the  "  QeRa 
Romnaorum"  is  worth  transcribing; — 

"  There  was  a  rich  smith,  who  lived  in  a 
cf  nain  city  near  the  sea ;  he  was  very  miserly 
and  wicked,  and  he  collected  much  money,  and 
filled  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  it,  and  placed  it 
beside  his  fire  in  every  body's  sight,  so  that 
none  suspecicd  '.hut  money  was  contained  in 
it.  It  happened  once  when  all  the  inhabitflnls 
were  hard  aslrcp,  that  the  sea  entered  the 
house  so  hijjh  that  the  trunk  swam,  end  when 
so  th( 

came  to  a  city  in  which  was  a  certain  man 
who  kept  n  common  inn.  This  man  rose  in 
the  morning,  nnd  seeing  the  iruak  afioat  drew 
it  to  land,  thinking  it  was  nothing  mare  than  a 
peice  of  wood  thrown  away  or  abandoned  by 
Eomcbody.  This  man  was  very  liberal  and 
generous  towards  poor  people  and  sinngers. 
It  happened  one  day  that  strangers  were  en- 
tertamed  in  his  house,  and  it  was  very  cold 
weHther.  The  host  began  to  cut  the  wood 
with  an  axe.  and  afler  three  or  four  blows  he 
heurd  a  sound;  and  when  he  discovered  the 
money,  he  rejoiced,  and  placed  it  under  safe 
keeping,  to  restore  it  to  the  rightful  owner,  if 
he  should  apply  for  it.  And  the  smith  went 
from  cily  to  city  in  search  of  bis  money,  and 
at  last  he  came  to  the  city  and  house  of  the 
innkeeper  who  had  found  the  trunk.  When 
the  siTiinger  spoke  of  hia  lost  trunk,  bis  host 
undurslooJ  that  the  money  was  his,  and  he 
thou<;h(  within  himneli; 'Now  I  will  try  if  it 
be  God's  will  that  I  should  restore  him  his 
money.'  The  host  caused  to  be  made  three 
pasties  of  dough  ;  the  first  he  filled  with  earth, 
the  second  with  dead  men's  bones,  and  the 
third  with  the  money  which  he  found  in  the 
trunk.  Having  done  this,  he  said  to  the  smith, 
. .  _  ill  eat  three  good  pasties  of  excellent 
flesh  which  I  have  ;  you  shall  have  which  you 
choose.'  And  the  smith  lided  them  one  alter 
anodier,  and  he  found  the  one  filled  with  earth 
was  thelheaviesi,  and  he  chose  it,  and  taXA 
to  the  host,  '  If  I  want  more,  I  will  choose 
that  next,'  placing  his  hand  on  the  pasty  full 
of  dead  men's  bones,  '  you  mnv  keep  the  third 
pnsty  yourself.'  The  host  seemg  this,  said  in 
'  is  heart, '  Now  I  see  clearly  that  it  is  not  the 
'ill  of  God  that  this  wretch  should  have  the 
loney  again.'  He  immediately  called  to- 
gether the  poor  and  the  weak,  the  blind  and 
the  lame,  and,  in  ihe  presence  of  the  smith 
opened  the  pasty,  nod  said, '  Behold,  wretch, 
thy  money,  which  I  gave  thee  into  thy  hands, 
yet  thou  hast  chosen  in  preference  the'  pasties 
of  earth  and  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  thou 
hast  done  well,  for  it  has  not  pleased  Oud  that 
ihou  shouldeal  have  thy  money  again!'  And 
immediately  the  host  divided  the  money  be- 
Ibre  his  eyes  among  Ihe  poor :  and  so  the 
smith  departed  in  confuaion- 
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The  rernaining  emnys,  some  of  which 
hsfe  lately  appeared  in  perioilieib,  might 
be  passed  over,  but  Mr.  Wright's  strange 
theory  respecting  the  grand  hero  of  our 
peasantry,  Robin  Hood,  cannnt  bearerlnnk- 
ed.  A  certain  French  gentlemaD,  M.  Bar- 
ry, some  twelve  yenrs  since,  wrote  a 
"Th^  de  Litt^rainre,"  on  the  Rohin 
Hood  ballads,  a  niFagre  and  biMndcrtng 
work  enough.*  Still,  he  did  not  scrapie 
to  give  bold  Robin  an  actual  existence; 
only  he  chose  losappoee  him  one  ofthe  op- 
pressed Saxons,  who  bsd  fled  to  the  woodit 
on  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  ;  and 
hence  hia  haired  to  nobles  and  clergy.  Had 
H.  Barry  known  more  about  his  subject,  he 
wonld  hare  found,  that  in  the  chief  essen- 
tial of  Saxon  hatred — detestation  of  the 
monarch — Robin  is  wholly  wanting.  It  is 
his  proud,  but  hearty  spirit  of  riratrj  with 
the  upper  classes  ;  his  utter  contempt  ofthe 
estabUahed  clergy,  still  always  eunjoined 
with  great  respect  lor  the  king, — charac- 
teristics which  tite  reader,  eren  in  spite  of 
their  modernization,  will  perceive  in  almoal 
every-ballad,  that  have  slwaya  appeared  M 
tia,  a  Strang  conroboralion  of  the  popular 
opinion,  that  Robin  Hood  (lourisbed  duriitg 
the  thirteenth eenlury. 

At  that  important  period,  the  populace 
tiiok  a  greater  share  in  public  affairs,  and, 
in  consequence,  assumed  a  bolder  tone  than 
they  had  before  ventured  on.  The  estab- 
lished clergy,  mostly  foreigners,  and  mostly 
rapsc'ions,  were  objects  of  general  detesta- 
tioii, — s  detestalion  which  was  encouraoed 
by  the  mendicant  orders  ;  while  "  the  mer- 
ry greenwood,"  no  longer  fenced  about  by 
the  ferocious  laws  of  th^  Norman  monarchs, 
became  to  oiir  forefathers  the  scene  of"  all 
manner  of  freedom  and  joyous  liberty." 
What  wonder  was  it  thai,  during  the  strife  of 
King  John's  rrign,  or  those  of  bis  son's, 
some  bold  yeoman,  in  Sherwood  cr  Charn- 
wood,  should  have  organized  his  band  of 
merry  meu,  and  reigned  as  a  king  among 
them  ?  Mo,  says  Mr.  Wright, "  the  legends 
of  the  peasantry  are  the  shadows  of  a  very 
remote  aittiquily.  They  enable  us  to  place 
our  Robin  Hood,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
among  the  personages  of  the  early  mythol- 
ogy of  ihe  Teutonic  people!"  Truly  the 
"  mythic  "  syaiem  can  go  no  further  than 
this.  We  might  willingly  concede  to  Mi 
Wright,  and  tbia  vsunled  system,  "  Ooosy 


n  may  \m  (nffieieni.  Hea< 
■tly  darivvi  iha  word  ytoman,  from  jftw  m 
wbioh  be  iuppoMB  to  mswi  an  arshar. 


fJom, 

Goosy  Gander,"  "The  Knuse  that  Jack 
Built,"  and  thai  lalit,  the  admiration  of  our 
:hildhood,  "  Jack  and  the  Beai>-8<alk,"nay, 
even  "  Jaek  the  Giant  KiUer,"  but  bold 
Robin,  thai  hero  of  the  English  peasantry, 
heir  type  indeed — juslaa  King  Arthur  i» 
ype  and  eiempbirof  the  knights  ofthe 
Middle  Agea — Robin  who  maitilained  the 
love  for  poor  men, the  same  "bom- 
mage  aux  dames,"  the  same  heartfelt^irit 
of  devotion,  to  which  chivalry  pledged  ihv 
knight,  at  the  Ibol  of  the  >ltai,  to  set  Aisa, 
aotncwhere  in  the  heavens,  like  the  Great 
.  as  King  Arihnr  has  been  }  o?  Adonis- 
lo  preside  over  the  veri>al  equinox, 
because  in  spring  time  his  favorite  games  of 
ihery  took  place,  is  somewhat  extravagant. 
IVe  cBitnot  say  much  in  favor  of  the  re- 
maining essays.  That  "  On  old  English  po- 
litical Songs"  affords  nothing  that  ii  new; 
except,  perhaps,  the  assertion  that  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Parliament, — inclufling,  as 
the  reader  will  remember,  Hilton,  Marvel, 
id  George  Withers, — "  were  more  given  to 
praying  than  Boug-wriiing ;  since  as  an  oU 
suug  tells  us, — 

And  ir  ibey  writ*  in  metre, 

Th'-}'  ihink  Ihere'i  nolliing  aweetcr, 

VnlBM  11  tM9  oM  Tom  Stcrnbuld." 

From  which  illustration  we  infer  thai 
r.  Wright  is  unaware  that  Stetnhold,  •• 
well  a*  the  "  Book  of  Common  Pravet," 
to  the  right  about  by  the  Puritans. 
Such  songs  as  "When  this  old  cap  was 
new,"  "  The  old  conrtier  of  the  Queen," 
Jock  is  grown  a  gentleman,"  inde- 
pendently of  being  scarcely  politicnt  tongs, 
in  the  Blrict  acceptation,  have  been  too  often 
used  to  be  allowed  a  place  in  a  work  which 
professes  so  much  as  the  one  before  us. 
The  whole  concludes  with  an  essay  on  the 
Scotch  Poet,  Dunbar  ; — thus  exhibiting  to 
variety  of  aubjects,  al- 
though we  csitnot  say  much  for  the  value 
of  tlie  information. 


FjkMnx  »  jEaosALta.— Umciii 
(rom  Ji-ruutem  iixle  that  cilj  and  tba  couDtrj 
round  to  b«  auleriDg  fton  great  scarcity,  haring 
duiing  tha  iail  Masoa  Ter;  -liltlB  nio,  nod  a 
pli|d«  «r  Taraia.  Tlia  «Ma  meaMir*  oT  whaat 
wbicbcoMMveBpCDce  bad  riwn  h>  throe  ahll- 
lings )  and  wlieil  and  rice  wars  dulr  distribu 
in  prevent  the  poor  from  tUinia§.—Lil.  Ga*. 
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Whatftbk  fnaf  be  syjgested  to  itii' 
«ontriry  by  pergnaal  nr  pnlkical  atttipathy, 
it  will  tje  jieitefRUy  admiupd  by  ineii  of  all 
partiw,  wiio  lire  eimver«iM>t  with  the  fub- 
jeci,  that  Sir  JanKB  Grtiftam  etands  next  lo 
Sir  RiibertPed  and  Lord  J'<hii  RiiBsell  in 
tile  degree  of  ii^iiienoe  he  exerciaeii  over 
the  debate*  ia  tbe  IImum  of  CnnimniM.  It 
is  nut  as  M  nrHti>r,  mure  than  reE^pectabie 
ihriKfrfa  Ms  preteiisinns  be,  that  be  rankn 
thus  high  ;  fur  there  are  inxiy,  ei'en  amimg 
tii«  iafef  inrs  a«  ftuesmpii,  who  iw  eluquence 
far  UtMaceni  him.  Nur  ta  it  because  tie 
lias,  m  the  couTse  of  his  fnng  and  chequer- 
ed ciireer,  devlupt^  those  liigher  qiialiues, 
eitlter  of  character  or  of  iniellcct,  which 
lead  mea  in  ihe  uggresate  to  wiiit  upoB  the 
iudgntewt  of  liae  Jiidividtinl,  yi«ldinfr  thein- 
•clves  1(1  his  faidaaoe;  for  the  public  life 
of  Sir  Janies  Graham  has  been  singularly 
anpropitioMs  lo  the  aocomplishin^Htarihal 
gloriuwetliHtirKtioR.  Niir.it  it  that  hia  re- 
putatimt  haa  grown  witli  the  growth  or 
ideuiified  itself  with  the  succfssee  of  any 
great  iiational  paity,  whose  gratitude  would 
have  given  hiin  ii  fullowiiig,  and  ihnt  fJ- 
lowiug  la  audience  prepinseMed  in  hi  " 
vor;  fur  tliere  is  acarcely  a  public  ma 
the  day  who  Um  been  so  deeply  and 
coverably  inconstant  lo  political  allian 
or  tlie  virulence  of  whose  temporary  oppo- 
•ition  may  with  more  precision  be  guaged 
by  the  fervency  of  his  furiiier  Htppurl.  On 
none  of  the  received  urouiids,  in  fact,  can 
bisioAuencc — popularity  it  cannot  be  called 
—with  the  House  of  Commons  be  account- 
ed for.  Such  us  it  is,  it  depends  on  himself 
alone.     It  in  anoaialous,  like  hia  poailiim. 

The  solitary,  self-creaied,  Hlninat  undis- 
pnied  sway  wielded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
one  can  underhand.  He  baa  been  the 
fureoioet  man  of  hia  time.  Always  the 
leader  of,  even  in  adversity,  (he  moat  pow- 
erful parly  of  hia  couuiryiiien,  he  hna  never, 
«Xr«pt,  perhaps,  in  ihe  single  instance  of 
the  Keiotm  queatinn,  run  counter  to  the 
fediitga  of  the  naii<m. 

There  are  principles  and  Mniiments 
which,  even  in  the  hour  of  (he  uttermost 
catraiigeMieul,  he  held  in  common  with  hia 
opponenta;  there  was  always  some  neutral 
ground  for  reconciliation.  If  events  proved 
ihm  hia  advocacy  could  not  alwaya  have 
^een  aincere,  no  one  could  point  to  ha- 
Uiual  virulence  and  acrimony  asaiimed  lo 
give  lite  color  of  Hruesloefls.     He  aoothedi 


flattered,  cajoled,  played  off  parties  and 
Dpiuions  against  each  other  with  delicate 
linesae,  but  never  directly  outraged  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  or  I  oag -est  a  Wished  opin- 
ions. And  so,  indeed,  it  is  with  liim  in 
ihe  present  hour.  While  ruling  his  politi- 
cal coiilemporiiries  with  a  power  so  abso- 
lute as  to  be  almost  without  parallel  in  re- 
presentative assemblies,  and,  at  ibe  same 
lime,  so  w^ll  masked  as  lo  require  all  (he 
envenomed  ingenuity  of  ■  diaappoiDled 
partisan  ere  it  could  be  discovered,  much 
less  believed  in.  Sir  Rolieri  Peel  has  coo- 
trited  to  avoid  exhibiting  most  of  (he 
hnrsher  symbols  of  liis  sway.  His  despot- 
ism has  not  been  obtrusive,  nr  his  tyranny 
odious.  H«  has  made  men  enslave  each 
other,  withovt  himself  standing  forth  as 
the  confessed  cause  of  (he  general  degra- 
dation. If  he  has  an  natural  or  personal 
followers,  so  also  he  has  no  urganiced  oppo- 
Henis, — at  least  their  organization  nielta 
away  at  hia  approach ;  they  are  valiant 
only  behind  his  hack. 

The  more  genial,  mild,  and  natural  in- 
fluence of  Lord  John  Russell  with  hia  fol- 
lowers is  also  to  be  accounted  for ;  nor  is 
It  at  all  surprising,  tb»t  he  should  be  a  ft^ 
vorite  as  a  i((teaker  with  ihe  House  geo» 
rally.  Of  the  Whig  party,  first  the  pro- 
tkge,  then  (he  pupil,  and  now  the  leader, 
be  has  always  been  the  5rm  and  coDsis(ent 
supporter.  Of  one  side  of  the  House  he 
possesses  (he  favor  by  every  right  of  poliii- 
cal  service,  and  party  is  not  slow  (o  be 
grateful,  however  wanting  it  may  be  in 
other  poliiical  viriues.  To  his  opponent* 
and  the  House  generally,  he  has  always 
exhibited  a  deference  and  respec(rul  coo- 
sideriKion,  which,  if  it  sprang  from  policy, 
was  wise  in  (he  extreme,  for  it  has  secured 
a  deijree  of  pre{ioBsesBion  on  personal 
grounds  which  is  not  enjoyed  even  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself,  and  often  acts  as  a. 
counter-balancing  make-weight  for  menial 
and  physical  short-comings  in  bis  oratory. 

Sir  James  Graham's  influence  in  the  re- 
preseniHlire  branch  of  the  legislature  is  not 
lo  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  causes  which 
have  secured  its  favors  for  these  two  dis- 
tinguished men.  Like  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
he  lins  constantly  been  in  antagonism  with 
parlies  and  opinions  to  irhich  he  has  at 
mme  other  lime,  before  or  since,  given  his 
most  hearty  aupp'ir(.  But  hia  chanses  of 
opinion. and  of  p<ilicy  have  been  made  un- 
der very  difiereut  circumstances,  and  the 
tone  and  character  of  his  advocacy  and  op- 
position bare  been  of  a  very  different  na- 
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ture.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  first  great  act  oT 
inconsistency,  however  it  ma;  have  exas- 
perated his  followers  at  the  time,  eiill  bore 
the  stamp  of  statevmanahip;  iiinsmueh  is 
it  was  the  application  of  a  great  and,  in 
some  respects,  a  denperate  remed;  to  s 
state  of  things  to  which  the  history  of  (he 
constitution  afibrded  nn  p^irallpl  It  curried 
with  it,  also,  to  moat  minds  the  jiiMilicatinn 
of  an  overpowering  necessity.  His  subse- 
([uent  devinlions  from  the  line  of  policy  pro- 
fensed  by  him  in  early  life,  and  while  still 
the  leader  of  the  old  Tory  party,  have,  in 
like  mnnncr,  been  to  a  great  extent  the  re- 
sult of  circumstances  which  he  could  not 
control.  Many  conipromlBes  ofprinciiile  are 
forgiven  in  the  reeenerator  of  a  (treat  party. 
And  Sir  Robert  Peel,  too,  has  always  kepi 
his  motires  so  free  from  simpicions.  Hi.* 
smbition  is,  at  least,  of  nn  cnnobliti|r  and 
exalting  character.  He  has  never  been 
the  m  re  partisan,  or  allnwed  politics  to 
become  n  passinn  with  him,  but  has  pre- 
served his  dieniiy  amidst  all  the  heats  of 
parly  slrife.  Personal  motives  are  seldom 
tssigned  to  him  when  he  sees  fit  to  change 
his  policy.  He  has  preserved  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  respect  both  of  parliament 
and  the  public. 

Not  so  Sir  James  Graham  ;  and  the  fact 
affects  his  position  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  it  Wduld  not  he  an  broadly  staled 
in  this  paper,  which,  with  the  others  of  the 
sieries,  treats  of  public  men  with  reference  to 
their  personal  position  and  their  influence 
as  speakers,  and  not  with  any  political  bins. 
Upon  the  same  principle  that  high  praise  hai 
been  given  to  Lord  John  Rujsell  or  to  Mr. 
Macaulay,  allhouoh  Whigs,  because  they 
are  fatrly  entitled  to  it,  the  faults  in  the 
character  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the 
flaws  in  his  position,  will  he  dealt  with 
without  reserve,  notwithstanding  that  he  is 
■o  distinguished  and  so  useful  a  member  of 
K  Conservative  government.  Sir  James, 
we  repeat,  has  not,  amidst  his  many  ciianges 
of  opinion  and  party,  preserved  the  same 
high  character,  the  same  freedom  from  the 
imputation  of  partisanship,  the  same  pre* 
sumption  of  stainless  motive,  thai  have  up- 
held Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  retained  for  him 
the  persona]  raTornfihe  House  of  Commons, 
even  in  the  most  critical  and  dangerous  pe- 
riods of  his  fortunes.  Siill  less  has  he  ob- 
served that  steady  devotion  to  early  received 
and  possessed  opinions,  that  tolerant  and 
liberal  appreciation  of  priticinles  and  views 
entertained  and  professed  by  nppitnents, 
that  genllj  repulaire  retirement  from  stage 
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to  fltnge  of  party  defence  in  the  face  of  the 
advancing  enemy,  which,  together  with 
naany  personal  qualities  of  an  aminhle 
character,  have  secured  for  Lord  John 
Russell  so  much  of  the  regard  of  foes  as 
welt  as  of  friends.  Sir  James  Graham  has 
acted  on  wholly  opposite  tactrcs.  There 
has  been  more  (so  to  speak)  of  brigandage, 
more  of  the  loose  policy  of  the  Free  l.ance, 
in  his  political  life.  His  attacks  have  al- 
ways been  fierce  and  virulent  in  inverse 
proportion  to  what  has  proved  to  be  the 
depth  of  his  conriclions,  and  tii  the  appa- 
rent  necessity  of  the  case;  his  defences 
have  always  been  distinguished  by  a  blind 
and  passionate  obstinacy  ;  his  compromises 
and  abandonments  of  professed  opinions 
have  always  been  sudden.  These  are  frreat 
defects  of  character  in  the  eyes  of  Enijlish- 
men,  and  ihey  react  upon  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  lessen  his  consequence  aa 
a  statesman,  to  this  hour,  in  spite  of  hu 
cummnnditig  talents  and  great  position. 

James  Graham  has  made  enemies 
of  almost  every  party  in  the  legis):itnre. 
It  has  not  been  foecaitse  he  has  opposed 
them  from  lime  to  tim",  for  other  men 
who  are  much  more  popular  hare  fir  many 
years  done  so  more  efTectunlly.  Bnt  it  has 
been  on  hccotint  of  the  extreme  virulence 
of  his  oppo^iiiion.  His  fighting  has  always 
been  a  I'outranee.  He  has  been  too 
prone  to  disdain  the  courtesies  of  political 
warfare ;  fictions  though  they  he,  yet  agree- 
able  ones  and  humanizing.  He  has  always 
appeared  to  import  his  passions  into  party 
eonfliciB,  as  though  he  were  not  merely 
fighting  the  battle  of  opinions,  but  also 
mainlaining  his  own  personal  quarrel. 
And  yet  he  has  never  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing one  with  the  idea  of  his  being  In 
earnest.  That  would  have  rendered  par- 
donable, language  otherwise  too  severe. 
His  harangues  while  in  opposilion,  and  in- 
deed all  his  party  speeches,  rather  seem 
the  elahonle  eff'ris  »f  one  having  liitle 
real  sympathy  with  ihe  themes  he  is  dis- 
cussing or  the  views  he  is  urging,  bnt  who 
has  worked  himselfup  to  a  slate  offictilintis 
enthasiasm  or  moral  indignation,  in  order 
the  more  effeciually  to  gratify  politicid  vin- 
dictiveness,  or  ndvance  personal  amhiiion, 
by  obtaining  the  applause  of  audiences 
willing  to  be  misled  under  cover  of  those 
high-sounding  pretences.  But,  whether 
simulated  or  real,  some  nf  the  speechei 
here  more  particularly  referred  to — and  tn 
which,  it  most  be  added,  no  one  could 
listen  without  being  struck  with  admiration 
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St  tbeii  boldness,  skill,  and  susUinrd 
energy — were  scarcely  reconcilable  niih 
thai  liberal  aiid  charitable  iii(erpre(ii(ioa  ol 
the  motives  of  opponejils,  which  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  jiuhlio  rneu  li>  each  otlier. 
Nor  has  Sir  James  Graham,  Khilecunducl- 
ing  his  combais  iu  this  s|iirii,  been  at  all 
choice  in  ibe  weafioos  he  used.  Anj  niis- 
sire  that  came  to  hand  was  hurled  iiidi* 
crinHiialelf  at  (he  fiie.  No  epithet,  h(iw< 
ever  benvjf  its  imputation  (always, of  course, 
saving  that  it  is  pafliameiilary);  no  Isuiit, 
however  bitter  or  eKasperaiing,  whether  lo 
individuals,  lo  parlies,  (o  opiiiiims,  or  even 
lo  whole  natiiiiia;  nn  generul  charge,  how- 
ever grave  as  against  itie  pitllcy  i>f  a  fiariy, 
or  however  d iikiiiatory  a(  the  mfitives  of 
fais  iippfineals  in  iheir  councils  or  (heir 
eondiici;  aod,  tiaally,  rto  maiHcuvre  ilml 
could  fay  auy  Mretch  of  Hoen^  lie  ac- 
eoHnied  not  iucousisteut  with  parliainemu- 
ry  honor,  even  to  the  extent  of  partial 
sUtemenls  of  opponents'  npiniiwH,  or  [lar- 
tiat  4)uolalioH8  or  willitKildings  of  jusliGca- 
Inry  matter;  nut  one  such  ecfiedienl,  how- 
ever  liule  to  be  approved  in  fair  and  free 
public  dixcussion,  by  whicli  a  temporary 
triun^h  could  be  won,  or  a  rival  for  the 
koUT  put  down,  was  ever  rejected  by  Sir 
James  Graham  Gruin  any  delicacy  of  (en>- 
perament;  or  from  any  high  and  faslidious 
aeuseof  honor,  such  as  reatratns  some  raeii 
from  gra-piug  the  victory  which  is  tlieirs 
on  suck  conditions;  or  even  from  that  con- 
ctitutioHsl  love  of  fair  play  and  open,  stand' 
up  Gghtiag  wfcicli  is  the  Etiglishmaii'i 
boast,  and  whic&  is  covertly  itie  guiding 
principle  in  all  tlie  debalea  in  pulinment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  hlaiue  la  imputetl 
to  Sir  iamea  Graham,  not  merely  because 
in  (be  course  of  a  long  and  very  stormy  po- 
liticaJ  tile  be  has  ehaeged  his  opinions. 
Hen  have  always  been  held  at  liberty  to 
do  that;  and  of  laie  it  is  becoming  quite  a 
fashion.  It  is  on  account  of  the  eiireme 
virulence  and  luiscrupuloiMucsa  wiih  which 
he  has  from  time  lr>  (Ime  advocated  the 
opiuioB  or  the  party  object  of  tite  hour,  and 
the  auddeanesa  wilh  which  he  has  changed 
ibose  opinions  and  ohjeeis,  ihnt  he  hns 
failed  to  secure  liia  fair  share  of  the  respect 
of  hie  contemporaries,  at  least  far  more 
iban   his   great   talent.      A    very   cursory 

Stance  at  his  speeches  will  fully  confirm 
le  view  liere  put  foe  ward.  Look  at  ht^ 
earlier  political  career,  when  aa  "  the  Cum- 
berland  Baronet,"  he  frighted  the  isle  from 
its  propriety,  by  the  violent  and  unconsti- 
tutional .tendency   of  bit    wriiiugs    end 
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speeches.  Who  could  have  suspected  that 
a  man  wIiofc  Beniimeiits  breathed  so  much 
of  the  very  epirtl  of  license,  would  in  cum- 
psrHtively  few  years  stand  before  the  world 
one  of  the  favored  leaders  of  ifie  party  he 
was  then  denouncing  so  violently,  and  as 
the  most  arbitrary  horue-secreiary  the  coitu- 
iry  had  known  fur  many  yearaT  Again, 
bin  attacks  upon  the  landed  interest  iu  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career  were  so  birsh  and 
virulent,  that  one  can  scarcely  believe, 
though  the  fact  atares  one  in  the  face,  that 
the  same  man  has  t>een,  for  twelve  or  fnui- 
teen  years,  one  of  the  chief  couusellori 
and  leaders  of  those  uhom  l»e  then  treated 
as  ilie  pests  and  eiiemieaof  their  country. 
Furiheriuore,  let  us  look  at  the  ze^loua 
parliaaiiahip  with  which,  when  he  was  K 
member  of  the  Whig  government,  he  at- 
tacked ou  the  one  h^iid  the  Radicals,  of 
whom  at  leant,  in  opinion,  he  might  once 
have  been  ncoMimcd  a  leader;  and  on  the 
otlier  (he  Conservatives,  in  whose  ranks  he 
was  so  soon  to  hold  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished postM.  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten 
how  when  in  |>ower  as  a  Couservative. 
mtuister,  he  has  stood  out  in  marked  relief 
frniu  his  colleagues,  in  (he  virulence  of  his 
at(acks  on  (hose  with  whom  he  had  so 
lately  held  r)ffice,  and  towards  whom  he  at 
lea»(,  and  Lord  S(anley,  should  have  bees 
restrained  in  reitortirig  to  the  more  enven-. 
omed  itoetilitiea  of  party.  It  cannot  be 
attrilwting  too  much  importance  lo  tbe 
effects  of  (his  constant  antagonism  on  his 
part  to  the  coiivictiona  or  the  selAlove  of 
his  contemporaries,  when  we  say,  th^  they 
detract  very  materially  from  the  estimation 
in  which  he  is  hehi,  and  preclude  the  poe- 
sihiliiy  of  his  being  popular  in  the  House 
of  Comtnons,  however  much  bis  eloquence, 
his  debating  powers,  or  his  estraonlinaty 
aptitude  for  bufiness,  may  cause  him  to 
be  admired,  and  render  hmi  valuable  u  a 
minister  and  a  statesman. 

It  has  been  in  tbe  face  of  all  these  self- 
created  obstacles,  in  i>piie  of  drawbacks  and 
disadvantages  which  would  have  long  since 
consigned  an  ordinary  man  to  oblivion,  that 
Sir  James  Graham,  after  having  deserted 
his  post  in  (lie  van  of  one  pariy— -the  party 
with  whom  his  early  political  life  was  spent, 
and  to  whom  be  was  indebted  for  bis  post- 
[ion — has  forced  his  way  to  the  very  leader- 
ship of  another;  of  a  party  distinguished 
liir  the  possession  of  talent,  legiiiinatdy  oc- 
cupying its  rauka  and  not  at  all  dependent 
upon  chance  recruits  f>ir  the  figure  it  makes 
beiure  tlie  country.     Witliout  a  following, 
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■fler  hnving  vinlently  discarded  the  pnliricnl 
rrieiiHshipB  of  his  yntiih  nnd  mnnhood,  nnd 
in  opile  of  an  hnbiluiil,  nlmnsl  a  iludied 
■voidRrice  of  a)J  the  ordinnrj  arts  of  pop«- 
lariiy,  which  at  times  hna  ntmnat  gone  lite 
leni;th  n!  courting  public  odium,  we  fiiKl 
Sir  Jnmen  Graham  the  right  hand  and  con- 
fidential coansetlor  nf  the  mn»t  pnwerfiil 
milliliter  this  cnuntry  has  krtnwn  since  Pill ; 
the  ahsnlute  dietntcir  of  all  the  iniemni  ad- 
ministrntinn,  and  of  much  of  the  interna) 
pnlicj,  and  the  originator,  or  at  nl)  events 
the  arbiter,  of  the  inlerniU  lesislalion,  of 
this  great  kingdom.  More  Ihnn  nf  any 
other  living  staiesmnn  il  may  be  said  of 
biin  thpil  he  has  made  his  own  pnaitinn.  It 
was  probably  the  object  of  his  early  ambi- 
tion ;  yet,  if  we  look  at  his  career,  how  un- 
propiiious  was  its  commencement  fur  such 
a  rinse !  So  much  the  more  merit,  then,  in 
an  iniellectuHl  point  of  view,  is  due  lo  him 
irhi>  could  thus  compel  circumstances  to 
his  purposes.  It  is  lo  his  lalettis  alone  thai 
he  is  inrleliied  for  the  high  post  he  holds, 
and  the  distinguished  position  he  enjoyx 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  has  lit^al- 
ly  fiiughi  bis  way  up;  and  a  hard  fight  he 
has  hnd.  If  he  has  muliplied  the  naturn) 
obstacles  nf  -such  a  career,  so  much  the 
greater  is  the  talent  and  the  deierminaiinn 
of  purpose  by  which  they  hare  been  oTer- 
fiome.  What  Mr.  Macautny  has  won  by 
his  eloquence  and  capacity  ffir  slatesman- 
ship,  Sir  James  Orahain  lias  attained  by  the 
■ante  spirit  of  self-dependence,  working  out 
its  mis:<i<m  iji  t'le  more  active  and  stormy 
Kienes  of  political  excitement,  by  more  bold 
and  dangerous  ventures,  and  more  skiirul 
and  daring  pilotage. 

Sir  James  Orahnm  has  always  been  etjual 
to  his  posititui.  Various  as  have  been  the 
parts  he  has  played  in  that  |>oliiical  drama 
of  bis  lime,  he  has  always  glided  naturally 
inb>  ihem,  and  distinguished  himself  as  one 
of  the  tirsl  actors,  risini;  naturally  to  the 
top.  His  speeches  from  time  to  time  sT- 
Ibrded  an  accurate  bnrnmeler  of  bis  politi- 
cal p'isitinn.  On  whichever  side  of  politics 
they  were  ma.Ie,  ihcy  have  always  been 
marked  by  great  aptitude,  readiness,  tuct, 
Tigor,  and  power.  Except  Lord  Brough- 
am and  O'Connell,  he  has  been,  perhaps, 
the  most  actively  militant  orator  of  his  day. 
When  he  was  down  he  attacked  those  who 
were  uppermost  1  now  be  is  in  power,  he 
wages  perpetual  war  with  those  who  are  out. 
Whether  attacking  institutions  or  defending 
them,  however,  he  has  shown  equal  ability 
•nd  determiDitiun  to  conquer  at  all  hazards. 


When  he  was  a  Radical,  or  at  least  so  verjr 
ultra  a  Whig  that  tha  steady  ones  of  the 
parly  were  atmnsi  ashamed  or  at  least  afraid 
of  him,  he  was  so  tboronghly  nncomprtv 
miaing  in  bis  denunciations,  that  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  whom  he  is  now  nrehily  striving  to 
extinguish  with  all  \he  awfbl  terrors  of  law 
and  order,  would  have  tieen  by  his  side  but 
#  mere  wretched  shadow  of  a  dcmagogne. 
In  fact,  we  have  no  sach  Radicals  imw  as 
Sir  James  was  then.  They  are  all  fat, 
jocular  men,  growing  wealthy  upon  coro- 
nerships,  aitd  such  like  abominnit<ms  ;  or 
Mmi  dandies  in  search  of  an  exeiiemenL 
Some  of  the  speeches  of  Sir  James  Grnham, 
whether  in  parliament,  at  the  hnsiings,  or 
at  public  meetings,  at  the  time  referred  to, 
would  in  the  present  day  be  aoconnted  a(- 
mnst  too  bold  for  the  most  determined  aspi- 
rant for  the  honors  of  political  martyrdom. 
Por  they  were  unredeented  by  the  phtlostv 
phy  of  liberalism ;  they  had  not  even  the 
dignity  and  lone  of  Chartism.  They  wero 
simple,  unadulterated,  partisan  speeches, 
made  to  serve  a  purpose,  and  forgotten  m 
aonn  as  uttered.  But  nhout  their  talent 
there  was  no  miMtke.  Il  was  not  that  thejr 
were  distinguished  fiir  high  eloquence, 
but  lor  power  and  downright  hard  hilling. 
They  gave  ihe  speaker  a  claim  on  the  ris- 
ing party  of  the  time;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  9U(ut-demagogue  shot  up  into  a  nitiii*- 

And  a  capital  minister  he  made.  His 
m'let  determined  enemies  do  not  deny  thi& 
Whatever  may  be  thonght  of  Sir  Jamea  Gra- 
ham as  a  politician,  no  one  hesitates  in  ad- 
mit that  he  is  otie  of  the  best  adminiatratir* 
'ifficers  this  country  has  for  many  years  pro- 
duced. The  same  talent,  the  tact  and  apt- 
itude, which  bad  made  him  so  clever  an 
assailant  of  the  former  gnvernmeDl,  render- 
ed him  immediately  fit  fiir  office.  Re  w« 
hi're,  aa  before,  equat  to  his  posititm.  As 
a  speaker  on  behalf  of  the  governmenl,  too, 
he  prnvcd  himself  a  most  viiltfable  ally, — 
turning  the  flank  of  bis  quondam  Radical 
fmnctates  wiib  provoking  skill  and  unerring 
precision.  But  the  prior  claims  of  those 
who  were  already  designated  as  the  aucces- 
iors  to  the  chief  posts  in  the  Whig  parly 
still  kept  Sir  James  in  thn  background,  and 
liirbade  the  hope  of  his  taking  that  distin- 
guished position  fi>r  which  his  lalenia  and 
Ambilinii  alike  indicated  him.  The  reor- 
sanization  of  the  party  m  thai  time,  and 
their  adoption  of  a  policy  of  dangerous  pro- 
gress, sERirded  an  opportunity  for  a  change, 
■nd  accoidtDgly,  in  a  very  abort'  uma  we 
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find  Sir  Junes  Orafasm  (after  a  short  time 
■pant  in  ■  chrysalis  state)  a  ftih-Uown  Ciin> 
■erTRlive.  Here,  again,  he  whs  fully  eqiinl 
to  his  pfisitinn ;  and  as  it  was  during  the 
long  and  glorious  struggle  or  the  Con- 
servative opposition  headed  by  Sir  Roben 
Peel,  r^ird  Stanley,  ami  Sir  Jamed  Graham, 
that  the  latter  made  his  best  speeches,  s 
better  opportunity  cannnl  be  taken  to  Ireni 
of  his  pecularities  as  an  orator — which  was 
the  pnrt  he  (hen  laid  himseiroutto  Rll — be- 
fore attempting  to  describe  him  as  he  now 
is  in  his  new  chnrbcter  of  repreianr-genernl 
of  the  insutKirdtnatea  in  ihe  llouse  of  Com- 
mons, or  "  crusher'-iti-chief  to  the  minis- 

"J- 

The  Conservative  speeches  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  made  when  fighting  side  by  side 
with  Sir  Rnberi  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley 
agn'inat  the  Whigs,  were  sdniimble  speci- 
mens of  what  may  be  done  by  highly  culti- 
vated powers,  extensive  acqUHintatice  wiih 
the  best  models  of  eloquence,  peraeveriiijz 
care,  and  elabiiraie  preparatiun,  without 
oratorical  genius,  or  that  enriteslness  and 
sincerity  of  purpf»e  which  will  often  ad> 
vantngeiHisly  supply  its  place.  Assuming 
ihem  to  have  been  deliberately  grit  up  to 
serve  a  certain  purpose,  it  would  be  impos- 
■ibte  lo  withhold  adtnirntion  from  the  pow- 
«r,iaci,and  aplitude,  with  which  tliemeana 
were  made  subservient  to  the  end.  Up- 
on the  supiKisition  that  the  spesker  was 
realty  sincere,  it  was  difficult  to  account 
for  ihe  absence,  even  in  tlie  most  solemn 
appeals  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  au- 
ditory, or  to  their  cherished  constitutional 
prepnasesainns,  of  those  touches  of  deep 
feeling  which  are  the  utterances  of  the 
BCHd,  not  the  promptings  of  art,  and  which 
act  [ike  a  talisman  upon  the  aympaihies. 
The  speeches  referred  to  were,  many  of 
them,  Buperinr  ss  compositions  to  those  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord  Stanley,  contain- 
ing more  of  the  great  argument  nn  which 
the  whole  movement  of  the  Conservative 
parly  was  based.  For,  although  Sir  James 
Graham  evinces  so  little  readiaess  to  bend 
his  will  to  those  around  him,  he  shows  an 
almost  chamelion^ike  power  of  reflecting 
their  sympsthies,  opinions,  nr  prejudiced. 
They  were  in  this  respect  admirable  manu- 
als for  the  party,  and  no  douht  did  good 
servir.e  in  the  country.  But  llie  impein- 
oua  rioqtience  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  ad- 
mirahle  persuasivq  art  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
enabled  them  lo  achieve  more,  with  mate- 
rials which  in  justice  to  Sir  James  Grahan' 
we  ODMBt  admit  ue  not  superior  to  those. 
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'  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  speeches  of 
that  period.  What  detracted  fnm  the  ef- 
fect of  the  declamatory  pnsnnges  was  a 
somewhat  pomiHius  and  ptilied  tone,  a  too 
evident  affeciHtiuit  of  aoleiimity  and  ear- 
nestness; which  tnight  have  been  partly 
itftlural,  arising  from  physical  causes,  end 
therefore  not  fairly  the  object  of  criticism, 
though  inalerinlly  marring  the  effect  of  the 
xpeechea.  But  allowing  for  all  these  de- 
fects, they  were  yet  remarkable  effurts  of 
oratorical  skill,  which  raided  Sir  Jumes  to 
a  level  with  the  best  speakers  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  emrdiums  atid  pero- 
rations nlwnys  bore  marks  oflhe  most  care- 
ful prepnratiuti,  and  were  usually  mndela 
of  line  composition;  the  quotations  were 
most  apt,  and  oflen  from  recomlite  sources; 
[he  poetical  passages  delivered  with  a  line 
emjibasia  and  full  appreciation  of  the 
fhyibm.  As  a  debater,  rising  at  a  late 
hour,  perhaps,  to  reply  suddenly  to  the  ar- 
guments of  B  previous  speaker  or  speakers, 
where  the  noteliy  of  the  topics  precludes 
all  preparatiim,  and  the  real  powers  of  the 
orator  are  therefore  tried  to  lite  utmoel.  Sir 
James  showed  hintself  the  positessnr  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  talent, — in  readiness 
of  argunictil,  relemivenessof  mtmory,  sud- 
denness of  qufllntlon,  quickness  of  retort, 
in  invective,  sarcasm,  repnrlpe,  declama- 
tion, he  was  seldom  or  never  at  fnult,  and 
was  always  the  antagniiist  nioi<t  dreaded  by 
the  ministers.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this 
might  be  the  virulence  of  tone,  and  un- 
strupul.Histiess  in  the  use  of  weapons,  of 
which  mention  haa  already  been  made,  as 
one  of  the  cbif  f  faults  of  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham. 

But  all  these  successes  as  a  politician, 
and  all  these  triumphs  as  a  speaker,  will 
not  account  for  or  justify  the  atverlinn  with 
whirh  these  oWrvslims  commenced, — 
thai  Sir  Jnmes  Graham's  influence  over  the 
[louse  of  Comtiions  is  only  cecond  to  that 
of  Sir  R.  Peel  or  Urd  John  Russel.  Por 
influence  he  does  possess,  although  in 
the  face  uf  all  that  haa  been  here  said  to 
his  disadvantage,  it  is  most  diflicult  to  iroce 
It  In  its  sotirce,  seeing  thit  there  is  no  man 
in  Ihe  house  who  appears  less  to  court  po[H 
utar  favor  than  Sir  James  Graham.  Lnok- 
ini;  back  st  hia  career  while  joint  leader  of 
the  Conservative  opposition,  it  was  certain- 
ly then  impossible  to  predict  llint  he  would 
develops  into  the  sort  of  chitructer  he  liaa 
exhibited  as  minisier  and  home-9e<:reiary. 
PriHniiieiit  as  hit  jxiiitinn  then  was,  he  wta 
rather  tbeservitor  of  party  than  otherwise:  bm 
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never  vsuined  ta  take  the  lead.  Still  le» 
would  foil  liave  sitjiposei!  thai  he  woul'l 
htte  had  ilie  ImldiieM  to  floul  the  houM  a» 
he  has  since  done  ;  or  so  mientetioanlj  tn 
defy  the  aovereijin  people  ihruiigh  their  rc- 
presenmtirefl.  All  hormr  to  bim  for  hiR 
cournxe,  though  it  might  hare  been  exer- 
cised in  a  belter  cause.  It  is  because  Sir 
Jameti  Graham  affecta  or  really  feels  nn  in- 
difTerenccto  the  good  npin inn  of  the  hiuiie, 
that  they  aiibmit  so  spaniel-like  to  his  ca- 
prices or  hifl  studied  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, and  piy  so  much  attenlinn,  often  so 
much  [leference,  to  his  opinion. 

A  hnriiiiens  itnd  impassabiiJty  of  temper* 
ameni,  which  is  to  censure  or  obloquy  as 
adamiiit  or  rhinnceriis-hide,  joined  tn  s 
mmitfrfnl  Idiuwiedge  of  human  iiMnre, 
great  talents,  clear  perception,  readiness, 
determination  of  purpose,  anrl  a  steady  re- 
■olnlion  to  seise  all  opportunities  and  yield 
none,  give  him  great  advantage  in  an  aa- 
■emhly  where  the  average  of  ability  is  not 
abiiTe  mHiocHiy,  and  where  there  are  wi 
few  whii  have  the  courage  or  feel  the  incli- 
naiinn  to  stand  r>rth  as  champinns.  With 
the  eacepli«n  of  Mr.  Durtcombe,  Mr.  Fer- 
ranH,  nnil  Mr.  Wukley,  the  members  gene- 
rally bend  before  his  consistent  will  and  de- 
termination of  purpose,  which,  in  such 
place,  are  atmmil  tantamount  to  a  strong  or 
superior  mind.  If  ihey  would  say  l' 
truth,  they  nre  not  a  liltle  afraid  of  hi 
At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  such  a  man  as  Sir  James  is  in  these 
limes  pnriii^ulnrly  useful.  (Tlilitarianism, 
on  which  are  graried  some  of  the  colder 
and  harsher  doctrines  of  political  economy, 
baa  become  the  political  religion  of  our 
public  men.  Cenirnlizition,  with  its  train 
ofpnraltzing  evils,  hns  become  the  fashion- 
Kb)e  michiiiery  of  giiTernmenl.  The  far- 
ther ihe  ear  md  eye  are  removed  from  the 
actual  scene,  the  less  chnnce  there  is  ol 
the  evil  being  seen  or  the  complaint  heard. 
The  p<elfi:'hue:i9  nf  clai(se<t  needs  excuses. 
It  tliitika  111  hide  its  naked  bideousness  in 
ayMeuiii.  Weaker  natures  fear  tn  lay  down, 
■till  ninre  to  carry  out  principles,  which 
this  selfiT^nesa  wnuld  f^iin  see  adapted.  A 
firmer  spirit,  which,  perhaps,  because  it  has 
faith  in  such  principles,  asserts  them  broad- 
ly and  inaiiiiains  ihem  in  act,  ibrdugh  good 
and  evil  report,  becomes  a  powerful  and 
valuable  ally.  A  Sir  James  Graham  will 
be  climg  to,  in  an  iasiinclive  deference  for 
bis  vigor  (if  mind  and  buldneis  of  purpuae. 
Such  n  man  Mrven,  to  ride,  l-eca  remote 
vauws  of  bia  iuAtitnce  tnij,  buwerer,  be 
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found ;  e-inses  on  ihe  surface  quite  snffi 
cienl  in  the  present  state  of  things  to  le 
cnunt  for  bis  enotradicting  all  the  usut 
calculations  on  which  ministerial  pt^ulari 
y  is  based. 

His  demeannr  in  the  houM  is  a  study. 
As  he  enters  below  the  bar,  bis  red  dis- 
pnloh-box  in  hand,  hia  figure  towers  abors 
most  nf  the  members,  notwithstanding  that 
f  late  years  he  has  ctmtracted  a  «tiglit 
stoop.  Extreme  hauteur,  tempered  by  a 
half^arcastic  superciliousnesa,  is  hia  pr^ 
vailing  characteristic;  and,  as  he  slowly 
drags  alnng  his  tail  and  massive  frame, 
which  still  retains  much  of  the  fine  pro- 
pnrtion  nf  youth,  in  hia  heavy-measured,  al- 
Fnost  slip-shod  tread,  towards  bis  seat  at  the 
right  of  the  Speaker's  table,  there  is  a  ael& 
aatisfied,  almost  inane  expression  nf  coun- 
tenance, produced  by  a  peculiar  fall  of  the 
nether  lip  and  a  distorted  elevation  of  tha 
eyebrowa,  that  does  not  by  any  means  pr»- 
P'lssess  ymi  in  his  favor,  or  suggest  any 
high  idea  of  his  intellect.  He  rather  looks 
like  some  red-tape  minister  of  (he  Tadpde 
achmd,  or  aome  pompous  placeman,  con- 
ceited of  his  acres.  But  hy  and  by  you 
learn  to  separate  the  more  lixed  habit  of  ihe 
features  from  this  odd  expression  of  thn 
countenance,  till  you  see  that  the  auperctl- 
inusnsss  is  real,  though  eaaggeraled  by  the 
physical  peculiarity.  There  are  no  traeei 
of  ill-nature  in  the  face ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  to  encourage. — 
Meanwhile  he  has  seated  himself,  placed 
his  red  box  on  the  table  before  him,  stretch- 
ed  himselfoutto  his  full  length, and  awaits, 
with  arms  folded  and  hat  slouched  over  hia 
face,  the  questioning  to  which  he  knowa 
be  will  be  subjected  at  this  pariictilar  hour, 
from  half-fast  four  to  bair>pasi  Kfe.  He  ia 
not  left  long  in  his  moody  silence.  Some 
one  baa  put  a  question  to  hint.  It  is  Mr. 
Duncombe,  who,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the 
malicinus  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  his  affect- 
ed tone  of  moral  indignation,  has  got  hold 
of  aome  grievance  —  some  letter-opening 
delinquency,  or  some  caae  of  magiaterial 
cruelly  and  Home-Onice  indifference,  with 
which  be  has  worked  upnn  the  meinbera 
who  do  the  '  British-public '  part  in  titeaa 
little  political  dramas,  for  they  are  crying 
"hear!  hear!"  wiiha  foriy-John-Biill  puw> 
er.  Dnea  the  bnme-secretary  start  up  to 
answer  1  Is  he  indignant  at  the  inaiuu» 
tiona thrown  out  by  his  smart  and  ready  an- 
tagonist 1  Does  he  burn  to  relieve  himself 
of  the  odium  of  having  sanctioned  a  aya> 
tern  of  eapmnage,  or  of  bavinf  mglecteil 
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to  reifreas  some  trrong — as  he,  ihe  poor 
mno's  ft-affieio  trustee,  (9  hnand  t<i  dnt 
Oh,  no!  he  is  no  hurry.  The.  brenlh  ti- 
the qiiestioner  has  full  lime  tn  cool,  and  the 
voice  of  mur^I  iiidirrnniinii  to  ab^ile  its  en- 
erjty  ere  he  slirs.  Then  he  nncoils  dim- 
self,  rising  alowly  tn  his  full  height,  and 
confroniin^  his  antagnnist  with  a  well-as- 
Bumeil  coDHcinusnem  of  the  extreme  absurd 
ity  of  his  que:<tinn,  Hnd  the  ahsolute  im- 
pregnaliility  of  the  defence;  if,  indeed,  he 
ahati  cmiHeBceiid  in  make  any  answer  ai 
all;  for  you  are  left  in  dimht  a  momenl, 
whether  he  will  nnt  nllnw  his  siipercilioiiK 
expreasion  to  expnnd  into  a  cniitemplunu^ 
tan ih,  and  so  ait  down  again.  However, 
such  things  not  being  allowed  by  the  snre- 
reign  people,  and,  as  ministers,  however 
deapnticaljy  disposed,  must  answer  ques- 
tions, the  neat  thing  in  be  accnmptishei)  i» 
to  give  as  homoenpRlhic  a  dose  nf  informa- 
tion  as  possible,  cnnveyerl  in  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  indifference,  supercili- 
ousness, snd  wholesome  parliament  nrj  con- 
tempt. There  are  stereniyped  forma.  The 
iiiiliiiied  know  almost  the  wnrds.  The 
crxil,  pble^innlic,  impnssable  style  is,  of 
<:our><e,  peculiar  to  the  particular  Home- 
Secretnry  of  whom  we  speak.  His  idea  of 
the  functions  of  his  office  seems  to  be,  that 
hf  is  in  exercise  the  utmost  possible  power 
with  the  least  possible  accouiilability.  He 
is  to  know  nothing,  see  nothing,  do  noth- 
ing, but  what  he  is  sbsnlittely  compellable 
to  know,  see,  or  do.  If  the  enemy  can 
ftrret  ont  a  fact  and  prove  it,  so  much  the 
better  for  his  case.  Then,  perhaps,  it 
mag  be  admitted.  Bnt  the  usual  course  is 
for  Sir  James,  in  his  low,  monotonous 
voice,  and  steady,  determined  manner,  t< 
give  an  eUborate,  firmat  statement  n 
words,  with  as  few  facta  as  possible,  and 
leaving  the  matter  as  nearly  as  possible 
where  he  found  it.  This  course  has  its 
advantnge  ;  for  the  questions  p'lt  are  often 
unmeaning,  and  even  detrimental  to  Ihc 
public  service.  Sometimes,  however,  mai- 
lers grow  more  serious.  The  cool,  hard, 
impnasable  functionary  is  c*>mpelled  by  a 
sense  of  duly  to  make  a  more  elaborate 
aiaiement,  and  then  it  is  yon  perceive  hi;- 

,  tuperittrily  aa  a  mtnieter.  The  clearness. 
Armne«8,  extent  of  infbrmalinn,  and  sound 

•  knowledge  of  his  duly  he  displays,  show 
him  to  be  not  deficient,  either  in  act  or  tn 
explanation,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary. 
His  queatinner  is  then  put  Aon  de  eomhat, 
and  he  himself  gets  a  sort  of  license  for 
that  supereilioiisaeBa  and  apathetic  itidiSer- 
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ence  to  popular  censure,  which  are  ao  fa- 
tally urged  to  his  prejudice.  In  still  more 
dubious  esses,  aa,  for  instance,  il>  that  of 
>1nxzini.  Sir  James  Grahnm  has  carried 
this  impassibility  and  indifference  to  an  in- 
sulting extent.  If  he  believed  himself 
right,  of  course  he  showed  great  mora) 
courage:  but  morn)  cournge  in  a  bnd  cause 
is  scarcely  distini^uishable  from  obstinacy; 
Hnd  Sir  James  Qraham's  conduct  in  thai 
esse  laid  him  open  In  great  obloquy,  much 
or  which  was  deserved.  Yet  the  de- 
terminaiinn  he  shnwed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances rather  increaseit  than  diminish- 
ed his  influence  with  the  house.  If  it 
ide  him,  politically  speaking,  hated  by 
many,  it  also  marie  him  feared.  Such 
steady  self-possession,  joined  to  such  tal- 
entH  and  information,  and  In  such  debming 
powers  aa  he  has  in  his  former  career  dis- 
played, though  now  be  rarely  exercises 
them,  are  quite  snlFicient  to  account  for 
that  influence  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
i;  ill  the  absence  of  personal  respect 
ch,  generally  speaking,  he  doe*  not 
command  ;  or  of  parly  gratitude,  which  he 
done  little  to  deserve  on  the  one  hand, 
and  so  much  to  forfeit  on  the  other. 
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Tht  Prrnch  in  Atgirrs,  and  Abd-et- 
Kader.  Murray,  London.  1845. 
2.  Abdtl-Kadrr' )i  Prisontm :  or,  a  Fht 
Months'  Ciiptivity  among  the  Arabs.  By 
Mans.  A.  Dt  Franct.  Translatrd  by  R. 
F.  Portrr.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  Lon- 
don :  1846. 

Ir  Africa  owns  one  peculiar  district  on 
which  her  ancestral  curse  is  specially  en- 
tailed, it  is  surely  that  poriinn  of  the 
southern  abore  nf  the  Medilerraiieait 
flanked  by  the  pathless  sands  of  the  Deoert 
of  Sahara,  which  ia  known  by  the  modern 
appellatioti  of '  Algeria.'  In  former  times, 
indeed,  the  hand  of  the  Algerines  'hath 
been  against  every  man ' — and  foul  were 
the  outrages  and  cruehies  which  rendered 
their  city  a  byewont,  and  their  name  ■  re- 
proach. 

"  t-Tfo  Riercanlur,  pcenis,  relwamqua  malorum 
Suplicia  BXpflndnni." 

Rhsdarauribm  hinweir  could  not  infliot 
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«  MTerer  expUlion  for  former  license,  than 
their  preseni  cnndilinn.  The  red  pennon 
oflhe  pirate  ia  rurgntten  in  the  aggressions 
of  the  tri-color.  Prnvtrfence — or  ambitiin 
— has  nsaigned  lo  the  '  Great  Nation  '  thi 
task  of  nvenging,  nnd  ihul,  perhnps,  alio 
gether  too  ruthlessly,  ihe  ancient  insulla  o 
the  InwIesH  corsairs  of  Algiers. 

We  propose,  in  the  presctit  article,  ti 
take  a  rapid  review  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
this  piratical  state,  and  to  enter  into  some 
brief  considerations  of  the  position  and 
provpectB  «f  its  French  conquerors. 

The  north- western  coast  of  Africa  has 
undergone,  perhaps,  more  than  the  usual 
vicissitudes  to  which  national  as  well  as  in- 
dividiml  life  is  auhjected.  Mauritania 
CtB»iiiriensis — for  aucli  was  the  name  whicn 
that  district  which  we  now  term  Algeria 
received  from  the  Romans,  when  the  hsttle 
of  Tbapaus  reduced  Numidia  under  their 
■way,  is  a  region  whose  most  prominent 
feature  is  the  two  parallel  chains  of  niouri- 
laiiis  which  traverse  ilie  country  from  west 
to  east.  The  southern  and  more  lofty  of 
the  two  is  called  ihe  Qrtat,  and  that 
which  fringes  the  Mediterranean  coast,  the 
Lcsftr  Atlas.  Ancillary  ridges,  usually 
stretching  north  and  south,  unite  at  une- 
qual intervals  the  two  Aliases,  and  enclose 
within  their  arms  valleys  and  tnble-laods  of 
exquisite  fertility;  while  the  northern 
dnpea  of  the  lesser  Atlas  are  covered  with 
the  rich  and  varied  vegetation  of  the  East, 
and  yet  preserve  some  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  more  temperate  climates. 

This  productive  colony  was  lost  lo  the 
Western  Empire,  under  (he  third  Valeriiin- 
ian.  Bonifiicius,  the  imperial  governor  in 
Africa,  desirous  to  revolt,  but  diffidenkrof 
hisiiwn  resources,  resolved  upon  sn  exper- 
iment, which  ia  never  tried  i>ut  oace,  and 
invoked  the  aid  nf  a  foreign  power.  Gen- 
•eric  and  Qonderic,  the  young  aud  ambi- 
liAun  leaders  nf  the  Vandals,  having  alrea- 
dy devastated  Spain,  cheerfully  promised 
their  Bsaistance ;  and  these  princes  ealnb- 
liahed  on  the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  they 
irere  summoned  to  preserve,  a  dynasty 
which  (though  at  oue  time  menaced  by  the 
Amous  Belisiirius,)  cimtinned  to  away  the 
north  of  Africa,  until  its  conquest  was 
■ehieved,  at  the  close  of  the  sevenih  ceniu- 
rj  hv  the  enterprising  khalifa  of  Arabia. 

The  redaction  of  the  West  bad  indeed 
been  attempteil  by  the  Saracens  somewhat 
earlier ;  ior  in  the  year  647  Abdallah,  the 
feater-brother  of  Othman,  led  thither  an 
umj  of  40,U(I0  neui  ind  though  tbii  ex- 
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pedition  was  not  entirely  auccessful,  it  par* 
ed  the  way  fur  future  attempts ;  and  flasaan, 
Ihe  Governor  of  Egypt,  established  a  nomi- 
nal Arabian  supremacv  over  an  immeiiaa 
region,  more  than  23l>0  miles  ia  length, 
comprising  under  the  general  name  ofBar- 
hary,  the  states  of  Morocco,  Fee,  Algiers, 
Tripoli,  and  Tunis. 

But  though  the  Arabs  overcame  the  re- 
sistance of  the  aboriginals  and  of  the  Ro- 
mans who  still  remained  in  the  country  ; 
and  though  their  half-disciplined  and  pre- 
datory tribes  roamed  at  pleasure  through 
these  fertile  districts;  it  was  not  in  ibo 
power  of  such  an  unconnected  and  mar 
rauding  people,  whose  principal  strength 
lay  in  their  fervent  but  evanescent  religious 
enthusiasm,  to  form  any  lasting  projects  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  provinces  they  over- 
ran. Many,  indeed,  settled  in  the  country 
they  had  invaded,  and  in  time  became  ex- 
posed, in  iheir  turn,  lo  aggresaiims,  such  as 
tlioae  by  which  they  had  themselves  profit- 
ed. But  the  greater  number  preferred  the 
wild  charms  of  a  desert  life  lo  the  sober 
pleasures  to  which  alone  a  citizen  can  •»■ 
pire.  Princes,  however,  of  Arabian  blond, 
— the  Zflirides, — reigned  over  the  north- 
western  coa^t  till  the  beginning  of  the 
tweinii  century  ;  and  it  was  under  their 
patronage  that  Abdallah,  the  marabout,*  im- 
planted in  the  i>osDm  of  his  cMiuntrymen 
that  love  of  Islnmism,  which, —  if  it  has 
imparted  lo  the  re.aistBnce  of  their  hardy 
descendants  the  ferocity  nf  a  religious  war, 
— has  also  stamped  it  with  a  genertius  self- 
devotedness  which  irreaisiiliTy  challenges 
our  admiration  and  our  sympathy. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,, 
the  remaining  Roman  colonists,  the  Van- 
dals, and  their  Arabian  conquerors — and 
we  must  add  to  our  liat  the  ubiquitous  Jew 
— another  people  combined  lo  swell  the 
heterogeneous  throng,  which  dwelt  in  these 
regions.  The  Spanish  Moors,  driven  from 
their  native  Relds  in  Granada  and  Andnlu- 
r<)a,  fiiund  here  a  temporary  refuge  where 
they  might  brood  over  rain  hopes  of  fqture 
revenge. 

This  confused  moss,  in  course  of  time, 
subsided  iulo  separate  and  indepeiideul 
kingdoms — of  which    Algiers,   MoruciM, 

■  A  marahoDt  i*  ibe  Laviiaof  Ibn  Arabs.  Tb«  . 
Hiaiini:!!!!!!  it  lieradrbiry  anJ  is  cunfioed  to  >  psr- 
iculnr  irihi-.  lie  is  ciinMdcrvd  a  Ksiiitbolh  brfi>r« 
iifii)  afier  di-nth,  snH  rnjnjt  »»»]>  privitrf*  nnd 
I  vsil  di-aree  of  inSitrnru.  Tli»  wonl  m-ntnl 
!■  iiidin^nutiy  appliied  tu  tli«  tODib  or  Ihe  saisl 
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and  Tunis,  were  the  most  ccn  eider  able. 
The  hisUiT/  of  Ihtt  two  last  must  rrom  ihia 
periud  be  abandoned  in  order  to  puraue  ihe 
forluneB  of  Algiers  itself. 

Exposed  to  all  the  lemptntions,  which 
situntiun,  poverij,  and  the  hereditBry  crar- 
ing  for  wild  and  hazardous  idvetiiure  cnii' 
■pired  to  efltird,  it  is  not  tirttnge  ihat  the 
cooKt  of  Burbsrj  becsine  the  dread  of  ere- 
rj  Mediterraneaii  cruiser  ;  bui  ihe  maritime 
(fepredniiunt  of  its  oocujiants,  hnwerer  da- 
ring, did  tint  Bltain  any  furniidslile  degree 
of  organization  till  the  cnmmencemeirt  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  when  the  restless 
amhilion  of  two  brothers,  in  humble  sta- 
tion, laid  the  foundation  of  that  lawless 
power — '  friends  of  the  sen,  but  enemies  of 
all  that  sailed  thereon  ' — as  they  exuhiugly 
ptocUimed'theniselves,  which  for  nearly 
three  centuries  rendered  the  name  of  Al- 
giers at  once  an  object  of  hatred  and  of 
(error. 

A  potter  in  Ihe  island  of  Lesbos  enjoys 
the  ambiguous  celebrity  of  being  the  father 
of  these  youths.  Horuc  and  Hayraddin 
haTe  uot  been  the  only  truants  utin  tiave 
shrunk  frum  a  life  of  industry  ;  but  seldom 
has  truancy  been  attended  by  such  diaas- 
trouB  consequences  to  mankind.  Both 
brothers  joined  the  pirutes  of  the  Levant, 
and  Horuc,  the  elder  and  more  delermined 
Tillain  of  the  two,  soon  learned  hnw  high  a 
premium,  brafery,  when  united  with  a  total 
want  of  humanity  and  principle,  bore 
among  those  roriag  adrenlurers.  With 
wickedness  sufficient  (o  overawe,  and  with 
daring  to  fascinate,  their  comrades,  the 
young  Lesbians  gained  rapidly  in  resnurces 
and  influence; — but,  in  all  pnibnbiliiy, 
would  never  have  aspired  beyond  the  com- 
mand of  a  few  privateers,  had  not  a  fortu- 
nate conjuncture  of  circumstances  opened 
to  them  a  field  for  more  permanent  con- 
quest. 

Spain,  eren  before  she  sank  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  third-class  state  in  Europe,  waa 
never  remarkable  either  for  the  justice  of 
her  arms,  or  the  liberality  of  her  counsels. 
Not  content  with  persecuting  the  unhappy 
Hoors  with  relentless  fury,  couched  under 
■  pretended  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of 
Chriatianiiy,  Ferdinand  V.,  guided  by  his 
clever  and  ambitious  minister  the  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  puraued  them  even  to  their  Afri- 
can retreats.  In  the  yesr  1505  he  despntcl^- 
ed  to  the  coast  of  Barbary  a  powerful  force, 
under  Peter,  Count  of  Navarre ;  who  sub- 
dued Oran — a  town  which  has  given  its 
nunfl  to  one  of  three  Regencies  into  which 
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Algeria  is  ai  presnt  divided,  placed  there  a 
Spanish  garrison  and  menaced  the  capital 
itself. 

The  Algerines  in  this  extremity  sum- 
moned to  their  aa^ixtnnce  a  prince  of  Ara- 
bian extraction,  Selim  Euienii ;  who  en- 
joyed great  influence  among  the  tribes  of 
ilie  desert.  This  chieftain  accepted  the 
sovereignty  they  offered  him,  and  for  a 
while  enabled  ihem  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
the  generals  of  Ferdinand.  But,  iu  a  few 
years,  it  waa  again  necessary  to  resort  to 
foreign  aid,  and  in  an  ill-advised  moment 
Selim  begged  uuccor  from  Barbarnssa  (to 
whom  we  have  already  alluded  nnder  his 
more  proper  name  of  Moruc,)  who  at  that 
time  had  become  one  of  the  most  nutorions 
of  the  Mediterranean  corsaira.  The  pirate 
came;  and  the  iufaiualed  Selim  went  with 
open  arms  to  greet  his  future  murderer. 

Barbarossa,  on  his  arrival,  look  the  com- 
mand of  the  Reel  and  army,  and  spareii  no 
pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Alge- 
rines. A  mixture  of  cruelty  and  liberality 
was  peculiarly  attractive  to  a  people  already 
predirpoaed  in  piracy;  and  when  Barbaros- 
sa caused  Betim  to  be  stabbed  in  his  bath, 
and  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  he 
found  no  more  ?eriou a  opposition  than  a  few 
subsidiary  murders,  and  the  distribution  of 
a  r<^w  bags  of  sequins,  were  sufficient  to 
extinguish. 

History  hss  not  failed  to  embellish  this 
crime,  in  itself  sufficiently  treacherous, 
with  the  incidents  of  romance.  It  is  said 
that  other  passions,  besides  that  of  ambi- 
tion, impelled  Barbarossa  to  shed  Ihe  blood 
of  his  suppliant  and  his  host.  The  inno- 
cent incendiary  was  Zaphira,  Selim's  Ara- 
bian bride,  who,  on  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, repelled  with  a  noble  indignation  the 
amorous  overtures  of  the  usurper,  and — a 
second,  but  a  purer  Cleopatra — [ireferred 
death  itself  to  rewarding  his  crimes  with 
her  love. 

But  Barbarossa,  though  immediately  suc- 
cessful in  his  projects,  had  not  gained  pos 
session  of  a  quiet  throne.  The  Spaniards, 
masters  of  the  province  of  Oran,  attacked 
him  with  European  skill  and  Eastern  perae- 
verance;  and  the  self-elected  sovereign  of 
Algiers  found  his  piratical  bands,  however 
superior  on  their  nsiive  element,  totally  urn 
able  to  cope  with  soldiers  regularly  disei- 
plined,  It  was  in  rain  that  the  fierce  usun 
per  fought  with  a  courage  that  should 
Nuimate  only  the  bosom  of  a  pstriot;  in 
vain  did  he  scatter  his  ill-gotten  treasure  en 
the  baoks  of  the  Binan,  in  tb«  hope  of  ar 
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resling  (he  atepi  of  hii  mercileis  panuen : 
Heaven  could  not  Mufier  ihe  prolonged  ex- 
iiieiice  iif  such  1  moiiateT:  and  in  djiiig; 
the  dealh  of  r  aoldier  he  experienced  a  fate 
far  (oo  lenient  for  hie  Crimea. 

Hajraddin.bia successor,  known  (as  well 
as  his  brother)  by  the  umbriquel  of  Barba- 
rossa,  was  less  cruel  in  disposition,  and  was 
an  equalt;  enterprising  commander.  Find- 
ing himself  unable  to  contend  single-hand- 
ed against  Spain,  he  became  a  rassal  of  the 
Grand  Seignior  in  return  fur  his  protec- 
lion  ;  and  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Turkish  court  by  his  matchless  skill  in  na- 
ral  tactics  that  Sulyman  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  a  paaha,  sent  him  against  the 
celebrated  Genoese  admiral,  Andrew  Do- 
ria ;  and  as  tie  proved  successful  in  his  op- 
eratious  against  this  formid^ible  commander, 
the  grateful  sultnn  assisted  him  to  gain  the 
neighlmring  kingdom  of  Tunis, by  a  mii- 
iKSUvre  rery  similar  to  that  which  had 
wrested  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers  from  the 
family  of  Selim.  The  Bey  of  Tunis,  how- 
ever, Muley  Haschen,  had  the  good  furtune 
(o  eacape  from  the  clutches  of  Hayraddin, 
and  make  his  way  to  Spain,  where  he 
claimed  the  asaiMance  of  Charles  V.  His 
petition  was  successful ;  fur  the  emperor, 
ambitious  of  the  renown  which  in  those 
days  attached  (o  every  expedition  against  a 
Ma  homed  an  at  ate,  litied  out  an  immense  ar- 
mament to  effect  hia  restoratiiin. 

On  the  IGth  orJiily,  l.'^,~C Karnes  Baifed 
from  Sardinia  with  more  than  311,000  trix^s 
on1)DBrd  hia  fleet.  -  Thl^Gotetta'  at'Tuuis 
had  lung  been  considered  one  of  the  strung- 
«Bt  forts  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  Barha- 
roasa  had  intrusted  its  defence  to  Seiran,  a 
renegade  Jew,  of  unquestioned  courage 
and  ability.  But  the  numerical  preponde- 
rance of  the  Christian  army  was  too  over- 
whelming to  allow  of  any  prolonged  reaist- 
ance.  The  Gotetta  was  taken  by  a  coup- 
de-maiin  and  the  tardy  loyalty  of  the  in- 
habitanta  of  Tunis  began  to  declare  itself 
against  the  usurper.  In  this  extremity 
Btrbarossa  risked  all  in  a  pitched  battle. 
The  impetuous  onsets  of  the  Moors  and 
Arabs,  though  led  on  by  the  fierce  janissa- 
ries of  the  sultan,  failed  to  break  the  serried 
ranks  of  Charles's  veterans,  and  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  body  of  Cbrisiian  slaves, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion 
to  free  themselves  from  their  fetters,  accel- 
erated a  victory  that  bad  hardly  ever  been 
doubtful}  Barbaroaaa  was  compelled  to 
abandon  Tunis,  and  aave  himself,  by  a 
haat/  flight,  froiu  the  dungetma  of  Madrid. 
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This  expedition,  one  of  the  moat  snc- 
ceaaful  exploits  of  Charles's  eventful  reign, 
levelled  for  a  time  the  power  of  Barbaroaaa 
to  the  dusi.  Ten  thousand  Christian  slavea 
xpread  the  fame  of  their  deliverer  through 
every  state  of  Europe,  and  Spain  fur  once 
enjoyed  the  sweetext  triumph  a  nation  can 
taste ;  that  of  having  been  the  successful 
and  disiiiieresled  champion  of  humanity 
and  legitimate  warfare.  But  other  engage- 
ments soon  diverted  the  attention  of 
Charles  from  the  humbled  pirates;  and 
with  a  pertinacity  peculiarly  their  own, 
they  were  soon  bolder  and  more  proeperoua 
than  ever. 

Barbarussa  in  person  indeed  no  longer 
directed  the  affaira  of  his  capital.  His  du- 
ties as  the  Turkish  high  admiral  jletained 
him  at  the  court  of  Solymair,  but  his  place 
at  Algiers  was  ably  filled  by  llassan  Ags,  a 
Christian  renegade;  and  it  was  when  com- 
manded by  this  general,  that  the  piraiea 
taught  Charles  a  lesson  which  deeply  mor- 
tified that  haughty  priDce,  and  amply  reveng- 
ed them  for  tlieir  funner  disastera  at  Tunis. 

Tl>e  occasion  of  this  fresh  invasion  by 
the  emperor  was  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  piratea  on  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  forces  which  he  assembled  were  even 
more  numerous  than  before.  Every  thing 
apparently  conspired  to  its  success.  Ths 
iiudaciuus  Algerines  had  forgotten  to  spare 
the  dominions  of  the  Pope  ;  and  his  Holi- 
1 1 esa -promised  -absokition-to  all  who  took 
part  in  the  expiedition,  and  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  to  those  who  should  fall.  The 
chivalry  of  Spain,  and  many  of  the  gallant 
knights  of  Malta,  crowded  on  board  the 
fleet  as  volunteers,  and  even  ladies  of  birth 
and  character  did  not  disdiiiii  to  share  the 
hardships  of  the  voyage.  But  as  the  army 
was  disembarking,  a  violent  storm  produced 
that  disorder  which  is  fatal  to  an  ill-arrang- 
ed project ;  and  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
poured  for  several  days  together,  proved  an 
auxiliary  to  the  spirited  sallies  of 
Day  by  day  the  immense  host  be- 
came more  demoralized  and  broken  j  the 
prestige  of  former  success  was  dispelled  ; 
and  at  length,  without  receiving  any  fatal 
blow,  it  melted  iiisaRsibly  away  as  'snow 
nn  the  mountain,'  and  Charles,  having  loat 
all,  not  excepting  his  honor,  was  glad  to 
re-embark  the  shattered  remains  of  troop* 
that  had  coii<{ueTed  at  Pavia. 

Very  doloroua  is  (be  narrative  of  ihia 
ill-fated  expedition,  which  has  been  trant- 
niiited  to  us  by  the  pen  of  an  English  vol- 
unteer, SiiNicholaa  Villagnon,  who, — wbil« 
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be  extols  the  *  fatgh  «nterpr iw  and  valeaont- 
Dcas'  (if  th<!  emperor — bewails  '  tlie  myser- 
able  chaunoea  of  wynd«  and  wetber,  with 
tlyferae  other  adversities  dable  to  move 
even  a  alonye  hearte  to  praj  to  God  Tut  fab 
ayde  and  succor.' 

The  exultation  of  the  pirates  at  their  suc- 
oeas  knew  no  boundii.  With  sarcastic  pro- 
fusion, an  anion  became  the  market-price 
of  a  captive  Spaniard ;  and  the  situation 
of  Charles  was  such  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign,  that  he  could  matte  no  further 
attempt  to  redeem  his  lost  laurels  in  Al- 
geria. 

But  though  unaitempted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  such  a  fair  held  fi>r  chival- 
rous enterprise  could  nut  lemain  long  un- 
occupied. John  Gascon,  a  young  Valeti- 
liaii  noble,  was  the  next  who  vnliinieered 
to  break  a  lance  for  the  Kecurity  of  travel- 
lers. His  plan,  thnugh  rash,  was  not  ill- 
imagined.  Assembling  a  few  adventurous 
frienda,  he  sailed  straight  to  Algiers,  ictd, 
fdviired  by  the  night,  npproaclied  unchal- 
lenged the  famous  Mi>le-g»te.  Had  hi 
machinery  been  equally  pnimnt  with  hi 
courage,  he  would  have  avoidfii  his  subse- 
quent fate,  and  the  questionable  advanisge 
of  ranking  among  the  marlyra  of  Spain. 
Bui  guuuRry  and  all  the  arts  subnidiury  to 
it  were  at  that  period  in  their  infancy,  and 
bad  powder  marred  many  a  hopeful  design, 
and  sacrificed  many  a  brave  8<ildjer.  The 
fire-ships  destined  to  blow  up  the  Aigerine 
fleet  would  not  explode,  and  the  chiralroue 
Gascon  scorning  to  escape  unperceived, 
■truck  his  dogger  into  the  Mole-gate,  and 
led  it  sticking  there,  in  fatal  derision  ' 
their  careless  sentinels.  A  race  for  life 
death  followed;  but  the  long  gwlaccas 
the  pirates  gained  rapidly  on  the  Spanish 
vessels,  though  urged  with  all  the  energy 
of  despairing  men  ;  and  a  torturing  death, 
to  which  it  would  be  uselesi  to  do  more 
that)  allude,  ended  the  career  of  the  gallant 
but  rash  Valcntian. 

The  Quixotic  attempt  of  Jnhti  Gascon 
was  not  the  only  one  directed  against  Al- 
giers by  the  prowess  uf  individuals.  In 
the  year  1635,  four  young  Frenchmen  re- 
solved to  win  renown  by  reducing  this  nest 
of  freebooters  with  a  single  privateer. 
Their  expedition,  ihnugh  not  so  tragical  in 
its  termination  as  that  we  have  just  related, 
was  not  more  successful.  Its  only  effect 
wati  to  leave  in  the  minds  of  the  Algerines 
a  rankling  enmity  to  the  French  flag, 
which  in  time  surpassed  iheir  hereditary 
dislike  to  that  of  Spain.    This  feeling  fint 
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openly  displayed  itself  when  in  tbe  year 
l&^i  a  French  fleet  was  forced  by  stress 
if  weather  into  iheir  harbor,  and  the  ad- 
miral demanded  tbe  release  of  all  his  coun- 
trymen who  happened  to  be  cniifiiied  in  the 
town.  A  contemptuous  refusal  was  the 
only  answer  vouchsafed  by  the  pirates; 
and  the  Frenchman  retaliated  this  insult 
by  carrying  off  in  durance  the  Turkish 
viceroy  and  his  principal  cidi.  Maddened 
by  this  abduction,  ihe  Algerines  swept  the 
coast  of  France  with  lire  and  Fword ;  and 
buccaneering  warfare  commenced  be* 
I  ween'  the  two  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
XtV.  nt  length  determined  to  chm- 
le  insolence  of  the  corsairs  in  the 
most  signal  iiranncr,  and  he  annminced  his 
of  laying  Algiers  in  ashes.  The 
reply  of  the  dey  to  this  threat  tells  more 
fur  his  humor  ihau  his  pntriotisni.  'Let 
bim,'  quoth  he,  '  send  me  half  the  money 
cost  liim,  and  1  will  do  it  for 
him  more  effectually.'  The  pirate's  cool- 
ness, however,  did  nnl  avail  him,  for 
the  celebrated  Du  Qnense,  with  the  aid 
of  bomb-vessels  (which  bad  then  been 
recently  invented  by  Bernard  Renaud, 
youtig  French  artisnn)  found  tittle  diffi- 
iliy  in  fultilling  the  threat  of  his  sove* 
lign ;  snd  the  humbled  and  frightened 
ihabttanis,  aOer  hnving  endesvnred  to 
atone  for  their  tesisiance.  by  murdering  its 
promoter — a  common  expedient  engiigtl  in  . 
despotic  governments — obtained  peace  from 
France,  and  leisure  to  recruit  their  coffers 
by  depredations  eUewbere. 

It  was  not,  however,  only  by  the  secular 
arm  that  efibrts  were  from  time  to  time 
made  to  rescue  unhappy  Christians  from 
paynlm  bondage.  The  court  of  Home  ex- 
erted its  influence  in  their  cause,  and  under 
her  auspices,  a  sncieiy  of  moitka — the  Ua- 
thurin  Trinitarian  Fathers — established 
themselves  at  Funlainebleau,  from  whence 
from  lime  to  time  they  despatched  bands  of 
missionary  trsders  to  traffic  with  the  slave- 
merchants  of  Algiers.  Their  design  was 
humane,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  sneer 
because  the  friars  yearned  after  the  acquW 
sition  of  sequins,  as  well  as  of  cnmmuni- 
canis.  Philemon  de  )a  Motle  is  the  Chau- 
cer of  these  ambi-dexirous  pilgrimages, 
and  he  evidently  considers  the  chance  of 
reward  for  himself  and  his  associalea  in 
another  world,  as  unaffected  by  the  trivial 
circumstance  of  their  baring  '  made  it  an- 
swer' in  the  present.  And  perhaps  be  ia 
right. 
The  immediate  effect,  however,  of  tbia 
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phiUiithropic  bartering  was  unfitriunate ; 
fur  (he  Algerinea  fuuiid  ilie  traffic  lo  biucI' 
lo  iheir  miiid,  that  to  rtpleiiish  their  Mock 
more  rapiill)'  ihui  they  could  do  hj  casual 
captures  oo  the  sea,  they  cutiimenced  again 
harassing  the  ooasi  or  Spain  with  niamud- 
iog  iacurvidiiH ;  and  their  Bpnlistion  became 
at  length  such  a  disgrace  to  the  gnvern- 
ment  ol' that  country,  that  in  HiS  Charles 
III.  rcNolved  to  giv«  the  H-hole  piratical 
stales  of  BHrbary  such  a  dectriive  bluvt-  as 
would  cripple  ibeir  resources  for  the  Tutu  re. 
For  this  purpose  a  large  fleet  was  fitted 
out,  and  the  coinmaud  tuirusied  to  Count 
C'Reitlf,  BD  Irish  adventurer  or  socne  rep- 
utation, in  codjutictton  with  Dim  Pedro 
Caalejon.  But  ■  Ferdinand  Count  O'Reilly' 
did  not  take  Algiers.  He  landed  his  troupa 
in  disorder,  kept  them  for  Bt>nie  days  in  a 
state  uf  inaction,  expuntd  to  the  harassing 
nttacks  of  the  Algerinea,  and  then  hastily 
re-enih. irked  them  and  returned  home. 
The  discoiiifiled  Spaniards  tried  to  console 
each  other,  not  ouly  fur  dishonor,  but  for 
'  infinite  loss,'  by  alternately  cursing  the 
climate  or  ATrica,  and  the  policy  of  em- 
ploying a  hoi'headed  and  quick-footed  sol- 
dier of  rortuiie. 

Hitlierto  the  stales  of  Europe  alone  had 
been  inaulted  by  the  corsairs,  but  we  have 
now  to  recount  tbeir  relations  with  a  trans- 
Atlantic  power.  On  the  first  sppearance 
in  the  seas  of  the  white  stars  of  the  United 
States,  the  dey  inwardly  rejoiced,  and 
promised  himself  and  his  associate  thieves 
moat  thoroughly  to  despoil  the  infant  re- 
public then  struggling  into  eaislence.  An 
American  vessel  was  soon  captured,  and 
with  a  coolnesa  that  recalls  to  the  mind  the 
grim  politeness  Bonietinies  recorded  of  the 
more  civilized  'minions  of  the  moon,'  his 
highness  consoled  his  captives,  while  su- 
perintending the  rivetingof  their  manacles, 
with  praises  of  the  '  immortal  Washington,' 
and  conjured  Cungress,  in  answer  to  its  de- 
mands for  their  liberation,  lo  send  him 
that  general's  portrait,  '  thai  be  might  al- 
ways have  t>efore  his  eyes  the  osserler  of 
independence  and  lit>erty.' 

America,  although  in  no  mood  for  jest- 
ing, was  at  that  time  unable  to  resent  this 
impertinence  of  Otnar,  son  of  Mohammed. 
Her  contest  with  England  had,  indeed, 
proved  tnumpbani;  but  another  such  vic- 
tory would  have  been  her  ruin,  and  she  had 
emerged  from  the  conflict  crippled  and  te- 
■ourceless.  Though  sorely  against  her 
will  she  was  compelled  to '  eat  the  leek' 
profieied  her  by  the  iuioleal  dey.     Wub- 
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iogton  did  not,  indeed,  send  his  picture, 
but  he  despatched  deputies  with  plenary 
powers  to  purchase,  at  any  reasonable 
price,  the  csplured  Americans.  But  the 
bill  was  heavy,  and  made  out  with  cutn- 
mercial  accuracy: 

Fur  3  CaptRini    at  6000  dotian  each        .  18,000 
9Mil«         at40U0  "  .    8,000 

2pBN>t!nKriiit4A)0  "  .    8,000 

USemuBii      uitM  »  .    .  111,600 


Total 


09,496 


This  was  more  thnn  America  could  at 
hm  time  nffurd,  and  (several  yearn  elupsed 
before  such  of  the  prisoners  aa  had  survited 
ihelr  treatment,  were  liberated. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  wicked  '  flour- 
ihing  like  a  green  bay-tree;'  but  the  cli* 
iHX  is  past ;  humanity  re-asscrix  her 
ighls;  and  we  are  about  to  record  the 
unishment. 

During  the  struggle  between  Nupoleon 
and  the  allied  powers,  Algiers  was  but 
little  heeded.  In  vain  did  the  expectant 
pirates, 
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For  Duder  the  policy  of  Buonaparte  com- 
merce languished  almost  in  inanition — and 
at  a  criais  when  the  liberties  ot  Europe 
hung  suspended  in  tlie  balance,  few  ves- 
sels cared  to  cross  the  seas  unless  guarded 
by  the  all-sofficieni  protection  of  an  Etig- 
tish  frigate.  But  when  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
gave  tranquillity  once  more  lo  the  world, 
ind  men  tiegan  again  tO  busy  iheniselvea 
vith  trade,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  the 
piracies  committed  by  the  states  of  Bar- 
bary  became  once  more  the  subject  of  t& 
mark  and  inttiguation. 

England,  which  had  just  chastieed,  at 
icha  fearful  cost  to  herself,  the  great  arclv- 
ibber  of  Europe,  was  not  likely  to  permit 
the  petty  depredations  of  a  few  iimignifi- 
cant  stiles  to  remain  any  longer  unreprov- 
To  ber,  as  the  constituted  proiectress 
of  the  civilized  world,  seemed  naturally  to 
belong  the  office  of  exterminating  th  a  nest 
if  robbers.  Accordingly,  in  iheyear  1HI6, 
a  discussion  arose  in  parliameni,  on  t)ie 
motinn  of  Mr.  Brougham,  as  to  the  proprie- 
ty of  our  compelling  ihe  piratical  govem- 
inenis  of  Algiers,  'Triptili  and  Tunis,  to 
observe  ihe  con ventiotiuli ties  of  the  law  of 
na  in  their    iutercourse   with  other 
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Males.  Up  lo  ibia  period  our  own  reli 
(iona  with  then  had  been  cm  the  wh<^ 
amicable.  Id  the  lime  of  Elixabelh,  in- 
deed. Sir  E.  HaDwl  hid  conducted  ibiiher 
•n  expedition,  which  he  mismaDsged  ao 
much  ks  to  weaken  in  aome  degree  the  in- 
Buence  of  our  flag;  and  Admiral  Blake 
still  later  had  gtormed  ibe  Goletia,  at  Tu- 
nip,  in  revenge  for  same  insults  offered  to 
ve«Mla  nnder  oar  protection,  and  had  pre- 
aeol«d  biniseir  before  AI^tb,  and  demand- 
ed satisraction  from  that  citj  also.  The 
Algerinea  bid  him  do  hia  worst ;  and  Blake, 
>fler  baring  *  curled  his  whiskers,'  (big 
conMant  custom,  it  is  said,  when  irritated,) 
captured  twooflheir  vessels,  and  compelled 
tbem  to  sue  for  peace.  These  raisunder- 
stsndings,  however,  bad  been  only  tempo- 
rary :  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a 
(reaty  had  been  cone  laded  with  them, 
which  was  ibui  still  aubsistiog,  and  had 
been  adhered  to  oa  their  parts  with  toler- 
able fidelilf.  Sotne,  therefore,  lirged,  that, 
nader  tbeoe  circumstances,  it  was  incon- 
cielent  with  good  faith  on  our  part  to  com- 
mence hostilities;  and  it  was  moreover, 
suggested  that,  waiving  the  question  of 
right  or  wrong,  success  itself  would  be 
doubtful ;  for  it  was  bj  no  meins  an  easj 
exploit  to  bombard  a  cti;  in  which  all  the 
houses  were  flai-roofed,  and  built  of  alone, 
after  the  fashion  of  Roeeita  and  Buenoa 
A  J  res. 

To  these  arguments,  however,  it  was  re- 
plied with  irresistible  force  by  the  promo- 
ters of  the  Algerine  expedition,  that  the 
pirates,  faj  indisariminatelj'  attacking  alt  na- 
tions tfaey  fancied  weaker  than  themselves, 
had  become  ko3tes  ImmaHi  gauris,  and 
oat  of  the  pale  of  ordinary  treaties ;  that 
we  merely  owed  our  own  exemption  from 
insalt  to  the  salutary  dread  they  entertained 
of  British  guns  ;  that  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  enterprise,  it  did  not  become  those  who 
had  snstained  the  hostility  of  Earope,  to 
flinch  from  punishing  half-disciplined  bar- 
barians; and,  finally,  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  their  tndepend- 
eoce,  but  simply  to  compel  their  adherence 
to  those  principles,  in  their  foreign  inter- 
courie,  which  humanity  and  justice  ren- 
dered imperative  on  every  gorernmeDt. 

These  o<Hiai derations  prevailed ;  in  the 
aammer  of  the  aame  year,  a  fleet  was  placed 
tinder  the  command  of  Edward  Fellew, 
Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Eamoaih ;  and 
that  officer  was  directed  to  obtain  from  the 
■everil  states  of  Algiers, '  Tripoli,  and 
Tunis,  if  possible  by  negotiation,  but  fail- 
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ing  that,  by  force  of  arms :  first,  the  une- 
quivocal abolition  of  Christian  alavery; 
secondly,  tfie  recognition  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  as  poaaessions  of  our  erown  ;  and 
Ixstly,  an  equitable  peace  for  the  kingdoms 
of  Sardinia  and  Naples. 

The  appearance  of  the  English  aqnadron 
off  the  coast  of  Barbary  apparently  sufficed 
to  obtain  all  these  concessions.  With  re- 
gard, indeed,  to  the  article  respecting  sla- 
very, the  Dey  of  Algiers  demurred,  and 
suddenly  remembering  his  allegiance  as  s 
vassal  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  had 
long  since  become  merely  nominal  in  its 
character,  suggested  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining  the  concurrence  of  the  Sublime 
Porte. 

Lord  Eimouth,  on  the  dey's  first  answer, 
which  was  a  point  blank  refusal,  had  vigor- 
ously prepared  for  hostilities;  but  this  latter 
proposal  threw  him  off  his  guard.  His 
lordship's  honest  English  heart  was  no 
match  for  the  cunning  of  the  Algerine, 
whose  only  abject  was  to  gain  time  for  fin- 
ishing the  defences  of  his  capital.  Udsub- 
pictous  of  this  ulterior  object,  he  ereo 
placed  a  frigate  at  his  command,  in  order 
hat  the  desired  permission  might  be  more 
ipeedily  obtained — and,  contenting  himself 
with  stipulating  for  a  final  answer  to  hia 
demands  at  the  end  of  three  months,  sailed 
back  to  England,  where  the  fleet  was  paid 

Hardly,  however,  had  this  been  accom- 
plished, when  tidings  arrived  of  an  outrage 
met  and  unprovoked,  that  we  scarcely 
w  whether  to  admire  the  folly  or  the 
treachery  of  the  dey  under  whose  orders  it 
was  perpetrated. 

The  town  of  Bona,  to  the  east  of  Algiers 
the  province  of  Conatantina,  has  from  B 
very  early  period*  been  famous  for  the  ex- 
cellence nnd  abundance  of  the  coral  found 
in  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  on  which  it  is 
iitnated.  Theee  fisheries  had  been  for- 
merly in  the  hands  of  iht  Catalans,  then  of 
the  Genoese,  and  afterwards  of  the  French, 
under  whom  the  '  Compagnic  d'Afrique '  at 
one  time  rivalled  in  wealth  and  prosperity 
own  'Hudson's  Bay  Company.'  Ore- 
gon however  is  not  the  only  debatable  terri- 
tory in  the  world,  and  those  coral  banks 
often  changed  masters.  At  length,  in  1807, 
England  was  duly  invested  by  the  dey  with 
the  seignorial  possession  of  this  fishiDg  sta- 

The  coral  fiihcriM  nfBoDa  ars  meDlioiiBd  by 
Abouireda,  trfao  Somiahed  about  the  jrear  700  of 
ths  Hpjia,  in   hii    •  DcMcriftion   ((u  Pajw    At 
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tioD ;  and  at  the  time  of  Lord  Eunoath'a 
expedition  it  was  occapied  for  the  must 
patt  bj  Genoeae,  NeapoliiaD,  or  Sardioian 
traders,  under  the  protection  of  our  flag. 

Upon  this  defenceless  crioay,  as  soon  as 
the  now  hated  sails  of  the  English  fleet  had 
disappeared,  the  de;  of  Algiers,  with  all  the 
WBjward  folly  of  a  child,  poured  out  his 
pent  up  indignation.  His  soldiers  laid 
vasle  the  town,  massacred  many  of  the  in- 
habitants and  enslaved  ihe  remainder  ;  and, 
failing  there,  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon 
the  English  flags,  which  they  tore  to  ri- 
binds  and  dragged  through  the  mire  in  in* 
sane  triumph. 

The  commotion  excited  in  England  by 
this  burst  of  foolish  fury  may  easily  be  ira> 
■gined.  It  bad  at  least  the  effect  of  gilenc- 
ing  those  disposed  to  advocate  conciliatory 
meawites  with  the  pirates,  and  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  set  off  again  for  tbe  Mediterranean 
with  the  full  determination  not  to  be  again 
deceived  by  hii  highneas. 

On  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  Lord  ExmoiUb 
was  joined  by  tbe  Dutch  admiral  Van  Gap- 
pillen,  who  had  been  ordered  by  his  govern- 
ment to  cb-operale  with  the  British  cont- 
mander,  and  tbe  combined  fleet  set  fbiwacd 
in  company  for  the  coast  of  Bsrbaiy.  Tbe 
dey  now  felt  that  he  must  throw  away  tbe 
•cibbard;  and  on  a  frigate  ^vpearing  in 
Ihe  port  of  Algiers  to  take  off  the  English 
consul,  Hr.  HacdonaM,  he  placed  that  gen- 
tleman in  chains,  and  hearing  to  bis  vexa- 
tion that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  efiecled 
their  escape  in  Ihe  dresses  of  midahipmen, 
he  ordered  two. boats  belonging  to  the  fri- 
gate which  happened  to  be  in  the  harbor  to 
be  detained  with  their  crews.  When  these 
fresh  misdemeanors  were  reported  by  (he 
fair  fugilivcB  on  their  arrival  on  board  the 
fleet,  they  of  course  added  new  fuel  to  the 
general  indignation,  and  on  the  17th  of 
August,  Lord  Exmouth  anchored  his  fieet, 
which  consisted  of  twenty-five  English  and 
five  Dutch  ressels,  three  or  four  leagues 
from  Algiers,  in  no  mood  to  digest  any  fur- 
ther coquetry  on  the  part  of  the  dey. 

His  lordship's  interpreter,  M.  Salemfi, 
waa  immediately  despatched  with  a  letter 
containing  the  ultitnatum  of  the  English 
admiral.  His  demands  were  brief  and 
■tern  ;  though  not  more  so  than  the  eon- 
duct  of  his  highness  fully  justified.  In  ad- 
dition to  our  previouB  requisitions,  they 
comprised  stipulations  for  the  immediate 
delivery  of  all  Christian  slaves  without  ran- 
som ;  for  the  settlement  of  the  grievances 
of  the  Sardiniaa,  Sicilian  and  Dutch  gor- 
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ernmeBls ;  and  for  ample  salisfaciiea  for  th« 
insults  ofl^rcd  to  our  own.  Three  hours 
were  all  that  waa  to  be  allowed  the  dey  f« 
deliberation,  and  M.  Salami  waa  directed 
to  return  at  tbe  expitaiioa  of  that  time  if  iu» 
answer  was  previously  given.  Eten  tbb 
short  interval  was  conwdcred  too  laag  bj 
the  gallant  apitils  on  board  our  fleet.  '  Ss- 
lemfi,'  playfiUly  exclaimed  aa  officer  of  iha 
Qjieea  Charlotte,  as  Ihe  interpreter  stepped 
over  the  side  into  his  boat,  *  if  you  return 
with  an  answer  from  the  dey,  that  he  ac- 
cepts oar  conditions  without  fighting,  we 
will  kill  you  rnuend !'  And  ibat  the  saoM 
ardor  animated  the  whole  fleet,  their  subae- 
quent  conduct  abundantly  testified. 

At  the  expiration  of  ibe  appoirvted  time, 
Salemi  returned  without  any  reply  from  bis 
highneoss,  and  at  the  sasie  instant  a  light 
breeze  springing  up,  I^rd  Exnx>uih  gave 
the  signal  for  advance.  Turning  tbe  head 
of  his  own  ship  towards  the  shore  be  raa 
across  the  range  of  all  tbC'  batteries  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  and  lashed  her  to  the 
maiib-mast  of  an  Alger i ne  biig  which  lay 
about  eighty  yards  from  the  mole  that  enelo^ 
ed  the  inner  harbor.  The  other  vessels 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Queea  Char- 
lotte, and  took  up  thetr  allotted  slaiioos 
with  adntirahle  precision. 

A  dead  silence  prevailed  during  these  ev- 
olutions ;  tbe  Algerines  were  taken  by  Mr- 
prise,  and  their  guns  were  not  shotted,  s» 
that  a  brief  interval  elapaed  during  which 
the  scene  must  have  been  one  of  the  iikmI 
thrilling  interest. 

This  frightful  repose  was  soon  broken. 
The  Algerines  took  the  initiative,  and  e 
gun  fired  athwart  the  poop  of  the  admiral's 
vessel  begun  the  battle.  A  furious  cannon- 
ade on  both  sides  continued  for  several 
hours  without  intermission.  The  bomb- 
boats  belonging  to  out  Beet  pressed  forward 
close  under  tlw  batteries,  and  caused  im- 
mense havoc  among  tho  troops  which 
crowded  the  mole ;  and,  when  st  last  ibe 
enemy's  fire  becaote  more  slack,  an  explo- 
sion ^ip  which  had  been  kept  In  reserve 
waa  brought  forward  close  under  tbe  walls, 
and  the  devastating  eSects  it  produced 
completed  their  confusion. 

The  total  cessation  of  Ibe  enemy's  fire 
towards  the  close  of  the  evening  convinced 
Lord  Exmouth  that  bis  victory  was  complete, 
and  be  therefore  drew  oS"  his  vessels  out  of 
gun-shot,  and  eariy  the  next  day  deapatebed 
Salemfi  with  a  second  note  to  the  dey,  ro-ii- 
erating  the  demftuda  which  bad  been  treated 
so  disdainfully  tbe  preceding  moraine.    At 
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tht  same  lime  preparations  were  made  for 
renewing  ihe  bombardment,  but  the;  were 
unneceuftry.  The  fannghty  Algerine  was 
effectually  humbled.  The  greatest  pan  of 
his  capital  was  reduced  to  ashei,  and  his 
very  palace  at  the  mercy  of  our  troops ; 
his  ships  were  burnt  or  taken,  ind  his  nu- 
nerical  loss  was  Tcry  great.  Under  these 
eircomstancea  no  alternative  remained  to 
bim.  A  gun  whs  fired  in  token  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  terms  offered,  and  an  officer 
was  sent  on  shore  to  superintend  the  em- 
barkation of  the  liberated  alaves,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  immense  sums  the  dey 
had  from  time  to  time  exacted  from  the 
Sardinian  and  Neapolitan  governments  as 
ransom  for  their  captured  subjects.  The 
demeanor  of  his  highness  on  this  trying  oc- 
casion was  rery  entertaining.  The  most 
bitter  pill  appears  to  have  been  the  apology, 
which  we  required  on  behalf  of  our  con- 
•al.  Seated  cross-legged  on  his  divan,  (he 
dey  sulkily  gave  the  requisite  orders  for  the 
freedom  of  the  sisves,  and  even  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  treasure;  bat  when  Salem^ hint- 
ed that  now  was  the  proper  time  to  aak  par" 
don  of  Hr.  Macdonald  for  the  insults  to 
which  he  bad  been  exposed,  his  highness 
■hook  his  head,  and  puffed  his  chibouque 
in  all  the  bitterness  of  wounded  pride.  But 
the  English  officer  was  inexorable,  and 
Omar  at  length  muttered,  that  M.  Salenid 
night  say  for  him  what  he  pleased.  '  This 
is  not  sufficient,'  was  the  answer,  'you 
most  dictate  to  the  interpreter  what  you  in- 
tend to  express.'  And  the  dey  at  lael 
complied.  More  than  a  thousand  slaves 
on  this  occasion  were  restored  to  liberty, 
and  SB  they  embarked  on  board  the  vessels 
employed  to  convey  them  to  Europe,  they 
exclaimed  in  grateful  choroa : '  Viva  il  Red' 
Ingliterra,  il  padre  eterno  !  i  il  ammirsglio 
Inelese  che  ci  ha  liberate  di  quests  secondo 
Inferno  I'  Among  them  were  inhabitants 
from  almost  every  slate  of  Europe,  but  sin- 
gularly enough  not  a  single  Englishman. 

The  punishment  which  England  thus  in- 
Dieted  seemed  severe  enough  to  have  pro- 
dneed  caution,  if  not  penitence;  but  the 
habits  of  the  Atgerines  were  too  inveterate 
tobechanged.  Under  All, the  successorof 
Omar,  who  did  not  long  survive  his  diaas- 
Icrs,  they  returned  to  their  old  courses;  and 
■o  early  as  1619,  a  combined  fleet  of  French 
and  English  vessels  were  compelled  to 
threaten  a  second  bombardment,  if  their 
flags  wera  not  respected.  But  from  the 
moment  that  the  last  Dey  of  of  Algiers, 
Haaaein  Paaba,  ncceeded  to  the  divan,  it 
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became  evident  that  even  plunder  had  be- 
come a  secondary  object  with  the  Algerine 
government ;  and  ihat  hatred  to  the  French 
power  WHS  now  the  ruling  passion  by  which 
it  was  actuated.  Among  the  signs  which 
from  lime  to  time  gave  evidence  of  this 
hostile  feeling  was  a  tax,  which  in  1824 
Hassein  Pasha  levied  on  all  French  goods 
of  whatever  description;  and  as  may  easily 
be  imagined,  the  French,  the  most  irascible 
people  in  the  world,  bore  with  the  utmost  im- 
patience these  marks  of  enmity,  and  eagerly 
longed  for  someoccasioQ  for  an  open  rupture. 
When  both  sides  were  thus  ripe  for  s  quar- 
rel, an  opportunity  was  sure  to  present  it- 
self, and  the  petulant  ill-temper  of  the  dey 
furnished  a  cmua  belli  perfectly  legitimate. 
Upon  some  trivial  dispute  with  the  French 
consul,  his  highness  so  far  forgot  his  digni- 
ty and  his  safety,  as  to  strike  him  across  the 
face  with  a  fly-flap  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  and 
this  outrage  being  followed  by  an  attack 
on  some  French  estsbliBhmenls  near  Bona, 
was  declared.  A  blockade  commenced 
which  continued  for  three  years,  greatly  to 
the  expense  of  France,  but  not  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Algerines,  who  being  sbltf 
to  draw  boundless  resources  from  the  in- 
terior, treated  the  blockading  fleet  with 
contempt,  and  at  length  fired  on  the  ship  of 
Admiral  de  la  Breionniere,  which  had  ap- 
proached their  harbor  bearing  offers  of  ac- 
commodation. 

This  unpardonable  breach  of  the  laws  of 
legitimate  warfare  put  all  France  in  com- 
motion. The  national  honor  had  been  out- 
raged in  the  most  open  manner,  and  it 
must  be  as  openly  vindicated.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved,  not  only  to  visit  the  authors 
of  this  crime  with  condign  punishment,  but 
also  to  take  that  opportunity  of  repairing 
the  recent  dismemberment  of  the  French 
colonial  possessions,  by  reducing  Algeria 
itself  to  a  province,  and  establishing  there 
a  permanent  French  supremacy.  This  pro- 
ject pleased  every  body.  The  patriot  exult- 
ed in  the  idea  of  rivalling,  if  not  eclipsing 
the  splendor  of  England  in  the  East;  the 
pbilsntfaropist  anticipated  the  blessings 
which  would  enure  to  Africa  from  Europe- 
an civilization  ;  and  the  apeculalist  already 
saw  himself  possessed  of  the  rich  plain  of 
the  Metidja,  and  the  orange  gardens  of 
Koleah  and  Blidah,  whose  fame  had  even 
at  that  time  penetrated  to  Paris,  and  had 
there  excited  a  mania  for  foreign  aoquiro- 
ments  not  unlike  that  which  raged  in  the 
days  of  Law  and  the  Mississippi  Scheme. 

Having  thus  determhied  nptm  the  aabja- 
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gatioa  of  Algeria,  neither  pains  nor  money 
were  spared  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
expedition.  Theminister  of  war,  the  Count 
de  Bourmonl,  with  more  heraiam  than  be 
afterwarilfl  thought  proper  to  display  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  placed  himself  at 
its  head:  and  on  the  28ih  of  May,  1B30, 
the  army  effected  an  undisturbed  diaem- 
barkatiiMi  at  Sidi-El-Ferruch,  a  small  prom- 
ontory about  fire  leagues  to  the  west  of 
Algiers. 

As  the  projects  of  the  French  embraced 
occupancy  as  well  as  conquest,  and  an  at- 
tempt at  '  colonization  made  easy,' by  the 
ud  of  wealth  end  science,  the  ingredients 
of  the  immense  host  thus  poured  forth  upon 
Africa  were  necessarily  very  miscellaneous, 
and  even  chaotic  in  their  character.  En- 
gineers to  map  out  the  country  ;  savans  to 
r- philosophize  on  their  disco vcries;  antiqua* 
'  rians  to  search  after  Roman  relics ;  farmers, 
fond  of  ezperimenlizing,  to  cultirate  the 
land  as  it  was  conqaerul;  emigrants  with 
their  litle-deeds  lo  farms  yet  in  the  future 
tense  firmly  secured  in  their  knapsacks, 
mingled  with  the  more  regular  elements  of 
■n  inrading  array  :  while  crutches  for  the 
disabled,  wooden  legs  for  the  mutilated,  and 
ail  balloons  for  the  adrenturous,  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  foresight  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Parisian  war-office. 

The  first  military  operations  on  the 
African  coast  look  place  on  the  same  day 
that  the  army  disembarked.  A  small  fort 
on  the  promontory  appeared  lo  the  French 
engineers  to  present  an  obstacle  which 
must  be  overcome.  Approaches  were  made 
in  form — a  storming  party  threw  ihem- 
■elves,  with  promising  bravery,  on  the 
breach  as  soon  as  practicable — but  alas  I 
parhiriunt  monies,  and  the  young  aspirants 
fiir  fame  received  more  raillery  than  praise 
when  they  emerged  with  the  garrison — two 
bens  and  a  litter  of  puppies  ! 

But  more  formidable  enemies  were  not 
wanting,  and  soon  made  themselves  fell, 
though  not  seen.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
dey  lo  allow  the  French  to  land,  for  the 
sake  of  plundering  their  baggage  afler  he 
should  have  beaten  them  ;  but  it  furmed  no 
part  of  his  design  lo  allow  them  to  s!eep  in 
peace  when  that  landing  was  effected.  As 
night  drew  on,  the  tired  soldiers  addressed 
themselves  to  repotie — but  in  vain.  Con- 
tinoal  alarms  prevented  their  closing  their 
eyes.  Sentries  mistook  their  comrades  for 
Bedooins ;  partial  attacks  were  made  from 
time  lo  time  upon  detached  portiona  of  the 
line;    oot-posts  were  mrpriaed;    and    " 
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length  the  conrusion  beoaine  so  great,  and 
the  casualties  so  numerous,  ihat  if  it  had 
been  Janaary  instead  of  June,  the  conse- 
quences would  have  been  very  serious.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  happy  for  Hov 
sein  Pasha  if  he  had  persevered  in  this  mode 
of  warfare.  It  was  suited  to  his  resources, 
his  talents,  and  his  troops.  Bui  he  had 
formed  an  inordinate  estimate  of  his  own 
military  akill,  and  resolved  to  risk  his  for- 
tunes in  a  battle. 

The  plain  of  Staweli  appeared  lo  oSei 
considerable  adranlages  as  a  theatre  for 
this  combat.  Somewhat  elevated  abors 
Sidi-EI-Ferruoh,  it  afibrded  the  Mussul- 
mana  the  opportunity  of  charging  down 
hill — a  consideration  of  no  slight  moment 
in  the  onset  of  troops,  each  man  of  whom 
fought  as  his  own  fancy  or  forluDe  directed 
hira,  and  who  despised  regular  mancsuvre* 
as  much  as  the  Highlanders  at  Preston- 
Pans. 

The  French  army  consisted  of  three  di- 
visions, each  of  which  was,  about  four 
o'clock  in  ihe  morning  of  the  17th  of 
June,  simultaneously  attacked  by  the  ene- 
my ;  and  on  each  wing  the  success  of  tbo 
Turks  was  at  first  decisive.  Against  tha 
ieA  Ihe  charge  was  led  most  galtanllj  by 
the  Aga  in  person,  at  ihe  head  of  his  Jan- 
issaries. Urging  their  horses  at  full  speed 
down  the  declivity,  and  leaping  the  barri- 
cade, behind  which  the  French  were  en- 
trenched, in  a  style  which  I.ord  Gardion 
might  envy,  their  first  onset  was  irresisti- 
ble ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  oppw- 
lune  arrival  of  General  D'Aroine,  with  the 
2Uih,  the  fortune  of  the  day  might  hiive 
been  difierent,  and  '  Flodden  had  been 
Bannockbum !'  On  ihe  right,  tos^  the 
Bej  of  Constantina,  by  creeping  up  some 
small  ravines  clothed  with  brushwood,  ^>- 
proached  unperceived  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  French  line,  and  all  but 
achieved  the  capture  of  a  park  of  artillery 
which  was  there  posted. 

But  among  undisciplined  troops  there  ia 
no  surer  prelude  to  ruiii  than  a  partial  suo- 
cess,  and  at  this  moment  General  Lahitte 
— for  Ihe  Count  de  Bourmonl  had  content- 
ed himself  with  surveying  the  action  from 
the  beach  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope — took 
on  himself  the  responsibility  of  ordering 
tbe  whole  of  the  right  wing  to  advancn  in 
echelon,  ao  as  to  coop  up  the  Arab  armf 
between  tha  two  French  divisions.  Ttiii 
movement  was  completely  auccessful,  al- 
though the  ]etl  forgot  to  act  merely  as  a 
pitot,  and  advanced  aimnllMMoa^j'  with 
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the  right.  Thia  error,  which,  with  more 
skilful  BntHgnaists  might  have  been  fatal, 
btd  in  fact  a  happy  result ;  and  the  barba- 
riaos,  broken  and  disheartened,  retreated 
tD'the  utmost  disorder.  Tbe  French  arm; 
bivouacked  for  the  niglit  in  the  Algerine 
camp;  and  ir  iheir  general  had  pushed  on 
immedinteljr  to  Algier:j,  there  is  little  doubt 
he  would  have  carried  it  by  a  eoiip-de-main. 
Bat  the  Count  de  liourmont  was  not  a 
prompt,  nor,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  a 
very  courageous  soldier.  The  battle  of 
Staweli  was  fought  and  won  on  the  17lh  of 
June,  at  the  distance  of  only  four  leagues 
from  Algiers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  38lb 
that  tbe  French  army  was  ordered  to  take 
Mount  Bujareab,  the  summit  of  nhicli  com- 
tnanded  the  capital.  Thia  importatil  posi- 
tion was  carried  in  a  night  shirmish,  and 
rapid  preparations  wer^  now  made  for  in- 
veiling  Algiers  itself  No  nation  in  the 
world  excels  France  in  military  engineer- 
ing; and  nt  daybreak  on  the  4th  of  July, 
the  batteries  ofDe  Bourmont  opened  their 
fire  at  point-blank  distance  upon  the  de- 
voted city,  with  splendid  precision  and  ef- 
fect. Ttie  dey  and  his  janissaries  fought 
tike  lions;  but  the  fort ilie aliens  of  Algiers 
on  the  land  side,  erected  merely  with  a 
view  to  the  rude  assaults  of  insurgent  Arabs, 
were  quite  unfitted  to  withstand  a  scientiCie 
attack — and  the  issue  of  the  combat 
Dol  for  a  moment  doubtful.  By 
o'clock,  the  fire  from  the  emperor's 
which  overhung  the  town,  was  silenced; 
and  the  French  engineers  had  already 
broken  ground  for  new  works  against  the 
remaining  stronghold  —  the  KnEsaubah  — 
when  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  dey  an- 
nounced that  be  had  abandoned  the  hope- 
less conflict,  and  suspended  further  opera- 

The  terms  which  were  granted  the  un- 
fortunate old  pirate,  were  more  clemeni 
than  he  cnuld  reasonably  have  expected. 
His  personal  property  was  secured  lo  him, 
■nd  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Naples, 
which  he  citoee  for  his  future  residence. 
One  article  of  the  convention  concluded 
OR  this  occasion  is  important;  as 
influence  our  opinion  of  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  Frrnch  in  Algeria.  It  is 
to  this  effect — 'The  exercise  of  tbe  Mo- 
hammedsn  religion  shall  retnainfree:  (h 
liberty  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  clasiei 
iheir  religion,  properly,  commerce,  and  it 
dustry,  shall  receive  no  injury ;  their  wo- 
men shall  be  respected ;  the  general  takes 
this  OQ  bis  own  re^nsibility.' 
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Algiers  being  ibna  reduced,  and  the  dey 
ipelled,  the  French  began  lo  congrstutale 
ich  other  on  their  conquest;  to  survey  ill 
resources,  and  to  deliberate  as  to  its  future 
fale.     No  great  acumen,  however,  was  re- 
quisite in  the  opinion  of  the  politicians  of 
"    '        mark  out  their  future  course.    The 
obvious,  and  the  means  easy.     Al- 
geria must  be  colonized.     The  Arabs  must 
be  flattered  or  forced  into  submission;  and 
European  energy,  with  the  aid  of  science, 
ipply  the  ravages  or  the  lethargy  of 
barbarism.     True,  they  argued,  we  hare 
hitherto  been  unfortunate  in  our  colonies; 
ihey  have  been  one  by  one  wrested  from  ua 
by  the  arras  or  jealous  diplomacy  of  other 
states ;  but  here  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
id,  the  only  power  able  to  mulRst  as, 
feels  secure  in  the  posaession  of  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  and  Corfu,  and  will  view  with  indif- 
ference our  acquirements  in  the  west.     If 
Algeria  is  not,  as  Egypt,  on  tbe  high  road 
to  India,  or  to  any  mighty  emporium  of 
wealth,  still  it  enjoys  redeeming  advantages. 
Napoleon  himself  would  not  have  disdained 
a  country  ao  rich  in  tropical  productions,  at 
the  distance  of  only  three  days'  sail  from 
Once    let    us    establish   oar 
Nouvelh  FVance  on  the  other  side  of  tbe 
Mediterranean,  and  who  shall  limit  our  em- 
rel     Who  can  calculate  the  results  that 
ill  flow  from  such  a  virgin  field  for  wealth 
id  enierprise? 

These  were  bright  and  not  unnatural 
hopes — yet  how  signally  have  they  failed ! 
Since  the  capture  of  Algiers,  in  1830,  the 
north  of  Africa,  instead  of  conferring  riches 
id  prosperity  upon  France,  has  been  a 
constant  object  of  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
nnd  an  incessant  drain  on  her  r^ 
sources.  The  profound  tranquillity  which 
has  reigned  in  Europe, has  alone  enablediier 
to  maintain  in  Algeria  100,000  troops  with 
any  regard  to  prudence.  We  could  almost 
venture  to  predict,  that  in  tbe  event  of  a 
Continental  war,  she  would  be  compelled, 
before  six  months  elapsed,  to  abandon  all 
Iter  African  interior  possessions  to  the  Arab 
tribes  she  is  now  endeavoring  lo  crush. 

It  is  the  coast  alone  that  is  at  present  • 
conquered.  Oran,  Algiers,'  Bona,  Phillip- 
ville,  Constantina  are  hers — but  at  the  d* 
tance  of  ten  miles  from  any  of  these  towns 
the  fsrmer  cannot  visit  his  cattle  ;  tbe  hua- 
bandman  cannot  till  his  ground,  without  the 
protection  of  a  patrol — and  not  even  Ihea 
without  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  riddled 
by   a  bullet,  or  being  dismembered  b;  « 
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yitaghiD,*  And  tbia  is  the  Male  of 
thingB  after  an  occupation  of  fifteen  yeara — 
after  the  exi>enditure  of  money  France  can 
ill  aSbrd  to  spare  from  her  intenial  economy 
— and  after  the  perpetration,  on  both  aides, 
of  oulragea  which  bumanttj  shudders  to 
remember  I 

Thnt,  an  far  aa  the  Algerinea  were  con- 
cerned, the  French  were  justified  in  expel- 
ling the  dey,  and  in  taking  poBsession  of 
those  territories  to  which  he  had  a  rightful 
claim,  we  are  prepared  tn  admit.  A  pirnli- 
cal  state  has  a  caput  lupinum,  and  may  be 
exterminated  by  the  first  who  ia  sufficienlly 
]>owerru1  ;  nay,  he  who  accomplishes  the 
feat  is  enlilled  to  the  gratiliida  of  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  worliTf  England  might 
whh  equal  fairness  hare  annexed  Algiers  to 
ker  colonial  pnaaeeatons  in  IS16;  and,  (hat 
we  did  not,  resulted,  perhnps,  more  from  a 
cautious  regard  to  the  national  reputation, 
than  from  a  consideration  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Europe.  England  felt  at  that  peri- 
od all  the  oonscioua  pride  of  the  popular 
school-boy.  We  hsd  '  tamed  the  pride '  of 
the  overgrown  bully  of  Europe,  and  we 
felt  unwilling  to  hazard  our  well>earned 
character  by  any  achievements,  the  moiiTes 
of  which  might  be  questioned.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  reflection,  that  while  we  retained 
our  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean,  we 
might  securely    abandon    the    nortb-weai- 

*  "  Nal  ns  pgul  in  hazardari  unci  certilns  di>- 
taoce  nni  ttraarmi  jiuqu'nuidcnti.  On  vacbar- 
oher  da  I'ciu  L  la  foDMina  rowine.  Is  flinl  tar 
I'tpanla  (  oo  aa  riiita  I'ame  aa  bni  d'una  pro- 
pritlt  a  I'liulre.  Cetle  impDHibiiiiifi  da  aa  trana- 
porter^  la  moiadre  diataoee,  itina  hxn  accompag- 
na  d'uDe  sacarle,  eal  on  lupplica  indeGniaaable  el 
qal  oe  parmalpaade  mcroira  an  aaul  inalantdana 
an  paji  civiliii."  '  Uipport,  Ac.,  par  M.  Blao- 
qni/p.  17. 

I^ha  arrofance  or  iha  Algarinaa,  and  tha 
amouiit  of  cantribntioD  thaj  leTied  fromdiSarent 
■Uls*  aa  R  apaciw  at  UMJcmaU,  ii  moat  anrprta- 
iDg.  And  ii  ia  carioua  to  obMm  the  oHbdI  of 
lUulDal  jealoaaj  among  ths  conlinental   powar* 

dan  of  rubban.  France,  indeed/ainca  tlie  lime 
of  Hanry  IV,,  paid  no  tribute  axcapl  under  color 
of  real  for  the  coral  banki  uf  Bona ;  ao'l  the 
Romaa  atala*  enjoyed  an  eqnal  Ottadom.  Tar- 
^  key,  loo,  prohibitad  any  dapredatrona  on  Auatrian 
or  ftuaaian  veaaeli.  Bui  Swaden,  Deomirk,  Por- 
tugal, Tuaean)',  tbe  Two  Siciliea,  Sardinia,  and 
Hanover,  paid  very  heavil;  fur  the  naminal 
IHendibip  of  the  dey  ;  and  it  ia  a  diagraceful  fact 
.....  i> ,         .   .^  \t\a\j  at  1806,  made  him  a 
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preaeni  of  6001.  whenevat  ahe  chanced  ber  e 
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ern  coast  of  Afriea,  traa  not  without  its  in> 
flaence  in  atreogtbeiiiDg  this  commendable 
eoyneaa. 

France,  however,  bad  the  advantage  of 
being  entirely  unfettered  by  tbe  tramm^s 
of  prc^rieiy.  She  had  no  character  to  loss; 
and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  tha 
c^portunity  of  enriching  herself,  by  spoiling 
the  Philistines.  And,  under  tbe  circum- 
stsnces,she  decided  rightly.  Her  coloniza- 
tion, as  well  as  reduction,  of  Algiers  and  ita 
circumjacent  territory,  cannot,  we  thinly,  be 
cenaured  by  even  a  severe  moralist.  Bat 
we  can  go  no  further.  Qui  tun  kabet  ilU 
n»M  dfd.  The  dey  of  Algiers  had  neither 
right  nor  title  (not  even  that  of  aeignoria] 
IKMMssion)  to  the  country  south  of  the  plain 
<if  the  Melidja;  and  we  must  confess  our 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  which  the  Kaby lea 
of  the  highlands,  and  the  Bedouina  of  the 
plains,  are  making  to  preaerve  that  inde- 
pendence which  ibey  have  enjoyed  ao  long  ; 
and  which  would  seem  intended  by  Provi- 
dence to  be  a  kind  of  birth-right  to  the  in- 
habitants of  such  regions,  oa  a  partial  com- 
penaatifin  for  the  rugged  and  nomadic  life 
they  are  destined  to  lead. 

But  their  oppoaition  would  have  long  ago 
auccumbed  under  ths  immense  resourcea 
brought  to  bear  against  them,  if  they  had 
not  poasaased  a  leader  who  had  influence 
among  them  sufficient  to  organize  that  pai^ 
tial  degree  of  combination  which  alone  is 
suited  to  their  geniua.  Unfortuoately  for 
France,  such  a  man  appeared  at  the  precise 
moment  when  his  presence  became  iodi» 
pensabte,  if  the  Arabs  were  to  offer  any 
effectual  resistance.  His  name  is  familiar 
to  all  the  world.  There  are  few,  indeed, 
who  have  not  heard  of  Abd-el-Kader. 

The  father  of  thia  extraordinary  man  was 
a  marabout  of  great  celebrity,  and  lineally 
descended  from  Muley  Abd-el-Kader,  who 
ia  reverenced  among  the  Arabs  as  the  £A'5la 
of  Hahomei.  His  mother  too,  who  is  atill 
alive,  ia  remarkable  for  her  grace  and  in- 
telligence, and  the  young  Atid-el-Kader  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  an  extremely  culti- 
vated Eastern  education.  While  yet  a  mere 
youth  he  thoroughly  understood  the  char- 
acter of  hia  countrymen,  and  used  every 
eflurt  to  obtain  that  repntslioa  for  aanctity, 
without  which  he  knew  no  permanent  influ- 
ence among  the  Arab  tribes  could  be  hoped 
for  ;  and  to  which  his  position  aa  a  mara- 
bout and  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca  entitled  him 
to  aspire. 

Oq  tbe  death  of  his  father,  in  1836,  the 
ha[^y  eSiicts  of  tbia  foreaight,  and  youib- 
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fill  auMsritj  irarc  imnediatdy  perc^iUe. 
fle  was  uaaoimotwly  elected  emir  of  his 
nwn  tribe;  and  when  be  nnrurled  the  baa- 
aer  of  Ualioniet,  prodainied  a  holy  waf, 
and  imdenook  to  drive  the  anbeiierenfroiB 
Africa,  immense  masses  of  tribes  crowded 
to  his  standard  from  ereryqaaner ;  and  the 
yooDgMiltan  was  enabled  lo  commence  that 
deienmoed  opposition  to  the  Ftencti  arms, 
tite  issae  of  which  is  eren  yet  doubtful,  and 
which  has  fixed  oh  him  the  attemioii  of  the 
whole  world.  Hie  career  ainoe  (hat  epoch 
baa  been  chequered  wittidieSBlers,  but  has 
been  on  the  whole  sncoeBBful.  it  is  evi- 
ilenliy  not  his  policy  to  risk  his  nndisci- 
,  plined  troops  in  pitched  battles  against  the 
French,  and  accordingly  he  has  seldom  at- 
tempted it;  and  in  the  few  inatanoes  in 
which  he  haa,  eren  when  supported,  as  at 
Isiy,  by  the  neighboring  empire  of  Moroc- 
co, a  signal  defeat  haa  been  hia  fate.  B«t 
in  vain  have  general  alter  general  attempted 
hia  destriictian.  A  victory  however  decl- 
are kaa  faiiad  Kt  crash  hin — has  beeD  bar* 
ten  of  the  usual  cousequences.  In  some 
qaarier  wheie  he  is  least  expected,  the  ubi- 
quiioHB  emir  is  oertain  to  reappear  after  the 
apparent  demolitioa  of  fate  forcea;  to  re- 
vetige  himself  for  hie  previous  ^Iseomfiture 
by  some  attif  de  main  at  oiKe  rash  and 
snecessriti,  snd  to  vaniati  as  suddenly  when 
his  exploit  Is  achieved :  while  the  editor  of 
<be  '  Monileur  Algerien'  endearora,  wilJi 
the  legerdematn  of  a  French  annalist,  to 
tnrn  defeat  intovictory,  and  a  rapid  retreat 
into  a  daring  rtaxia!  The  buteheriea  of 
Clauzel,  Barthetcene,  and  Savary — tbe 
courteous  urbanity  and  jndicioui  measures 
•f  Lama*ie4dre — and  the  ponipoui  inani- 
leitoee  of  Bugeawd  have  proved  equally  in- 
Cifficacioae.  Not  ualy  in  the  more  distant 
provinces,  such  aa  Oran  and  Constaniina, 
but  evea  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Al- 
giera  itself^  ebullitioiiH  and  outbreiks  of  the 
oiost  dangerous  oharacler  are  cuBtiuually 
occurring,  and  every  thing  evidewcei  the 
determination  of  the  Mussnlman  to  shake 
cff  the  haled  yoke  of  the  French  on  the 
earliest  opftoriujiity. 

The  '  Joumal  des  Debats'  of  the  12th  of 
December,  1845,  contains  an  inatructive 
exposition  of  this  bontJIily,  from  the  mouth 
ca  Uvhammcd  Abdallab,  when  a  prisoner 
und^r  aentence  of  death.  lie  bad  been 
convicted  of  instigating  revolt  among  the 
Beni-Zoug-Zougs,  and  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  the  famoua  Bon>ma2a, 
though  afterwarda  aacertained  to  be  only 
dut  chiefUia'a  brother.    The  priaoner  enti> 


merates  thirty-fbar  different  tribes  who  had 
pledged  their  faith  to  his  brother,  who  is, 
in  fact,  (though  this  has  been  denied,)  one 
of  AbU-el-Kader's  numerous  emissariea-, 
and  on  being  asked  what  had  his  counlry- 
mea  lo  complain  of  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  made  ihia  reply  :  '  The  Arabs  de- 
test Tou  because  ycii  are  of  a  different  re- 
ligion; because  you  are  strangers;  becauae 
you  now  take  possession  of  their  country, 
and  to-morrow  will  demand  their  virgina 
and  their  children.  They  said  to  my  bro- 
ther, lead  us,  and  let  us  recommence  the 
war.  Every  day  which  paasea  consolidates 
the  Cfariitiana.  Let  us  have  done  with 
them  at  once.'  '  Whatever  you  may  say,' 
rejoined  the  mortified  official,  'there  are 
many  Arabs  who  appreciate  and  are  devot- 
ed to  ua  I'  '  There  ia  b«t  one  Ood,'  was 
the  answer  of  the  obstinate  catechiinnen, 
'  my  life  ia  in  Mis  hands,  and  not  in  yonrai 
I  ahali,  therefore,  apeak  candidly.  Every 
day  you  find  Uusaulmen  come  to  tell  you 
that  (hey  are  aUacbed  to  yon,  and  that  they 
are  your  fatthful  servants.  Do  not  believe 
them ;  tbey  lie  through  fear  or  throvgfa  eelF- 
interest.  If  you  were  to  give  every  Arab  a 
slice  of  roast  meat  every  day,  which  they 
love  so  well,  cut  from  your  own  flesh,  they 
would  not  the  leaa  detest  you ;  and  every 
time  tbat  a  chief  arises  whom  they  believe 
capable  of  vanquishing  you,  tbey  will  aU 
follow  him  were  it  proposed  to  attack  yon 
in  Algiera  iiaelf.'  'Do  you  not  believe,' 
persisted  hie  interrogatora,  *  that  tbe  Arabs 
will  tire  of  dying  for  an  enterprise  which 
can  never  have  any  cbenoe  of  success  T 
But  the  question  remained  unanswered: 
refusing  to  be  baited  any  longer,  the  prison- 
er wrapped  himself  up  in  bis  ktdek,  and 
relapsed  into  that  obstinate  alienee  from 
which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  lo  arouse  a 
child  of  the  desert. 

To  this  account  of  the  stale  of  the 
French  prospecta  in  Algeria,  we  give  im- 
plicit credit ;  for  the  courae  of  events  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  occupation,  beara 
with  it  concurrent  testimony.  The  specida- 
live  dreams  to  which  the  African  expedition 
iu  ISdOgave  birth  have  faded  away.  Alge- 
ria is  yet  an  unsubdued,  an  unwdoniznd^ 
and  an  unproductive  country. 

It  would  have  been  vexatious  if  the  galr 
laut  Arabian,  who  haa  directed  this  opposin 
lion,  had  been  either  ugly  or  ferocious;; 
and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  acqiiaiM 
our  readera,  on  the  authority  of  U.,  d^ 
France  (to  whom  we  owe  an  apology  for 
tlUs  tardy  notice),  that  be  la  by  na  v>««iH 
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Uther  the  one  or  tb«  other.  That  gentle- 
man has  delailed  hia  adveninrea  among  the 
Arab  tribes,  nfter  baring  been  taken  priso- 
ner while  absent  from  his  ship  on  a  sboot- 
iiu  puny,  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  style 
which  adds  to  the  interest  of  his  story. 
The  following  is  bis  portrait  of  Abd-d-Ke- 
der,  which,  considering  it  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  Frenchman  and  a  captive,  is  snScient- 
]y  attractive. 

"  Abd-fll-Kader  is  little,  being  nol  more  than 
five  feel  faieh;  his  face  long,  and  of  excessive 
paleness;  his  large  black  eves  are  mild  and 
caressing;  his  moutli  small  and  grscprut; 
'''  !  aquiline.     His  beard  is  iliin,  btit 


i^y, 


black.    He  i 


1  small  moiiBtache, 


which  gives  his  feainres,  naturally  fine  and 
bensvoleot,  a  martial  air,  whirh  becomes  him 
exceedingly.  Tlio  etiaembte  of  bis  physiogno- 
Uy  is  awettt  anJ  agreeable.  M.  Bmvitis  has 
told  me  that  an  Arab  chief,  whose  nnme  I 
have  forgotten,  being  one  day  on  board  the 
'Loiret,'  in  the  captain's  state-room,  on  seeing 
the  portrait  of  a  nroman,  Isabeaii  do  Baviere, 
whom  ttie  engraver  had  taken  to  pcrsonity 
Enrope,  exclaimed,  'There  is  Abd-cl-Kader.' 
Abd-el-Kader  nas  beauliful  small  hands  and 
feet,  and  displays  some  coquetry  in  keeping 
them  in  order.  He  ii  alw.iys  w.tBhing  ttiem. 
While  conversing,  squatted  upon  his  cushions, 
he  holds  his  toes  in  his  fingers,  or,  IP  this  pos- 
ture fatigues  hint,  he  begins  to  pare  the  t>ot< 
torn  of  Ihe  nails  with  liie  knife  anil  seiHora  of 
which  the  mother-of-pearl  handle  is  delicately 
worked,  and  which  he  constantly  has  in  his 
hands. 

''He  nfiects  an  extreme  simpliciiy  in  his 
dress.  There  is  never  any  gold  or  embroide- 
ry upon  his  berrtoua.*  He  tveara  a  shirt  of 
very  fine  linen,  the  seams  of  which  are  cover- 
ed with  a  silken  stripe.  Next  to  hia  shirt 
oomes  the  Aaic/cf  He  throws  over  the  liaick 
two  bernoos  of  white  wool,  and  upon  tho  two 
while  bernoua  a  black  one.  A  few  silken  taa- 
sals  are  the  only  ornaments  wliicb  relieve  the 
simpliciiy  of  his  costume.  He  never  carries 
any  arms  at  liis  sirdle.  Hia  feet  are  naked 
in  nis  slippers.  He  has  his  head  shaved,  and 
his  head-dress  is  composed  of  two  or  three 
Greek  caps,  the  one  upon  the  other,  over 
which  he  throws  the  hood  of  bis  bernous." — p, 
28. 

The  testimony  paid  by  M.  de  Prance  to 
the  courtesy,  kindness  and  humanity  of  the 
enir,  is  equally  strong.  The  erueltie.*  in- 
deed practised  by  the  Arabs  upon  such  un- 
fortunate Christians  as  fall  within  their 
clutches,  are  most  revolting  in  their  de- 

"  Toe  bamoaa  is  a  woollen  mantle  wlthouL 
sleeTes,  but  wilb  a  hood. 

t  Tba  faaiok  ia  ■  covsrinf  nr  very  thin  wool, 
worn  as  a  wrappar  over  the  head  and  i 


tails;  but  it  does  not  appeir  that  their 
enormities  are  authorized,  or  even  known 
by  their  sultan,*  though  doubtless  has  pow 
er  rests  on  too  precarious  a  tenure  to  enable: 
him  to  bold  the  reigns  of  disciplioe  wilb 
too  unyielding  a  band. 

Bui,  though  Sidi-el-Hadj-Abd-el-Kadet' 
Mihidin  (which  is  bis  name  in  full)  bav 
been  a  very  powerful  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  in  Afrioa,  be  it  by  no 
means  the  only  one  with  which  they  haver 
had  to  contend;  and  we  ore  inclined  tcr 
doubt  whether  if  he  had  never  existed  they 
would  have  had  better  fortune;  or  whether, 
if  be  were  to  be  afain  to-morrow,  their  suc- 
cess would  be  materially  accelerated. 

Among  the  printary  cames  of  the  fnilurv 
of  the  projected  colonization  of  the  noi lb 
of  Africa,  may  he  classed  the  profound  igno- 
rance which  prevailed  among  the  French, 
on  their  first  arrival,  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  in  which  they  (bund  themselves. 
Intoxicated  with  Ihe  reports  of  tlie  fertilitj 
of  Algeria,  ibey  forgot  the  unheatttunesa 
which  is  usually  its  concontitaot,  auid 
which,  in  fact,  prevaib  in  very  many  patia 
of  the  Regency  to  a  fearful  extent.  Inune- 
diaiely  south  of  Algiers  lies  Ihe  Sahe), 
which  is  an  immense  elevated  tract  of 
country,  lying  between  the  Mediterranean 
Bi>d  the  plain  of  the  Ueiidja.  ha-  surface 
ia  crowded  with  tittle  volleys  and  inter- 
sected by  deep  ravines.  Its  geueral  apn 
pearance  is  rugged,  sterile,  aitd  broken. 
Hare  we  find  health  indeed,  though  no 
greater  auscep'ibility  of  culture  thin  is 
afforded  by  similar  mountainous  regions. 
Bui,  behind  this  stretches  the  vast  plain  of 
Metidja,  which  science  and  combioatioa 
might  render  available,  but,  which  in  its 
present  state,  coo&ded  to  the  isolated  en- 
terprise o(  individuals,  is  more  fatal  to  lifa 
Ihan  even  the  Arab  bullels.t 

*  An  English  vessa)  bad  been  wraekatf  olT  (h* 
African  ooatl ;  ihe  craw  ware  on  tlie  point  ot 
b«iDg  aaoriflced  bjr  the  niiivet,  wlien  ■  deUcb- 
meal  oppurtiinely  arrived  Troin  Ai>il-el-Kader. 
"  iomtnand  of  wliioh  Ihoi  eddrHised 


Ihe  Arabi:. 
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iboat  !  In  laorificinK  theie  men  you  woidd  o( 
mil  a  moit  wiched  act'on — an  oQenoe  agaiiut 
Gnd,  Drend  then  ihe  enger  of  yoai  aulua. 
Thaie  sniiars  are  DOI  of  iho  artme  refigiun  a*  our 
enemiei,  iha  French ;  on  the  onntrarv,  their 
prophet  ii  aobnowlndged  bj  oarv."  So  gom- 
pletsly  averined  ware  three  ignorsDl  people, 
that  their  priaonen  were  conducted  in  nfety  la 
Abd-el-Kndsr,  who,  aflor  fornithing  iliam  Kith 
-lothcs,  &e.,  lent  ihem  to  Gibraltar, — 'Times* 
■■  ■  afJanoary,  IMG. 

n  vayagaur  imprudani  ^i  a'att 
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The  disBf^ointment  and  Kaction  which 
ToHowed  the  insalubrit;  of  the  'Und  or 
promige '  were  grtitlj  incrensed  by  the 
rash  eagerness  of  the  Arst  emigrants  to  pur- 
chase land  from  the  Mussulmen,  though 
thej  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  the 
interests  they  were  buying,  and  were,  in 
fact,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  tenure  of  real 
property  ainon^  the  Algerines.  Dispositions 
ofeatates,  entailed  by  aapecies  of  mortmain, 
were  extremely  common.  M.  Blanqai,  who 
was  deputed  by  L'Academie  des  Sciences 
«t  Paris  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
fail  n  re  of  colonization  in  Algeria,  inrnrmsus 
that  those  properties  are  called  habout  or 
tngugii,  of  which  the  legal  estate  has  been 
vested  by  some  inditidual  in  an  eleeino- 
■ynsryor  other  corporation,  while  the  bene- 
ficial interest  is  reserved  to  himself  and  hi 
successors  in  some  determinate  line.  The 
confusion  which  would  flow  from  this  sepa- 
ration of  the  legal  ownership  from  the  ac- 
tual enjoyment,  in  the  alieuation  of  land, 
nay  easily  be  imagined  when  we  reflect,  that 
in  general  its  existence  was  unsuspected  by 
the  credulous  emigrant,  and  undisclosed  by 
the  rugtiiih  vender  I  The  effect  of  these 
improvident  or  fraudulent  Irinsactions  has 
been  to  render  the  titles  to  property  through- 
ant  the  Regency  extremely  insecure;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  destructive  infli 
enoe  of  malaria,  has  deprived  France  of  that 
nucleus  of  enterprising  and  thriving  colo- 
nists, without  which  any  attempt  to  radiate 
over  a  more  esteifded  region  must  be  ' 
tile,  or  at  best  unstable. 

But  as  if  France  had  been  determined  to 
afford  her  infant  colonies  on  the  African 
coast  no  aid  she  oould  possibly  withhold, 
«be  has  thought  6t  to  fetlei  their  foreign 
traffic,  by  the  perfect  freedom  of  which  they 
could  alone  have  hoped  to  surmount  their 
other  disadvantages,  with  trammels  which 
are  only  suited  to  a  city  in  its  maturity.  The 

•vanturi  ran*  folda  at  lani  prtoiution  lor  c«  t«r- 
lain  an  ipparenae  ai  uni  el  iii  facile  k  parcourir  ! 
S'ii  y  aborda  an  tempi  doi  linutsi  bsrbai,  il  court 
1e  riniue  d'^lte  snieveli  dam  ces  fur£u  de  grami- 
nCea  caloa-aU>  ^ui  paraiuenl  de  tain  tin  tapii  de 
mmm:  8'i<  y  eircufe  a  I'ipoqae  dea  clmlBun  de 
TtU,  la  terre  enlr'ouTerla  lui  envoie  da«  bouffiSe* 
da  gaz  peililentiela  qui 
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ilaaque*  Tangeiii  oit  en  maraia 
fbndi  qoi  rec^lcQl  autanl  de  piiget  at  qui 
slua  daagerauz  que  Ja  flivre." — >  Algarie,  Par 
if.  BUnqul,'  p.  13.  Tba  attention  of  [be  French 
goTernment  baa  lalel^  bean  ably  called  to  ll 
naeeiaiEjr  of  syttematU  oultiialion.  Vide  Ml 
mnirea  au  Rai  aur  la  Coioniaatian  de  L'AIgerie 
par  b'Abbt  LandDuan.  Paria.     1S4S. 


tsritf,  which  is  only  an  incenlire  to  the 
opulent  traders  of  Marseilles,  damps  the  ea* 
lerprise  of  the  Algerines.  They  might  well 
have  imitated  our  example  at  Singapore, 
which,  itself  also  formerly  a  mere  nest  of 
pirates,  has,  from  the  simple  expedient  of 
throwing  open  its  ports,  become  a  thriving 
city  of  30,000  inhabitants:  but  the  French, 
by  establishing  a  douane  before  there  waa 
any  commerce  to  tax,  have  rendered  the 
first  nugatory,  and  have  paralyzed  the  latter. 
The  peculiarites  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  thrown,  presented  ad- 
ditional difficulties  to  the  French.  The 
features  of  the  Arab  character  are  strongly 
defined  ;  and  in  a  general  way  attach  to  the 
Kabyles,  the  Bedouins,  the  Beni  Ammer, 
the  Flittahs,  and  all  that  host  of  tribes,  with 
the  names  of  which  the  despatches  of  Mar- 
shal Bugeaud  have  made  us  familiar.  Ava- 
rice, restlessness,  treachery,  and  fanaticism  '. 
hospitality,  hardihood,  intelligence,  andde- 
votion,  are  some  of  the  antagonistic  traits 
which  sn  Arab  of  the  desert  exhibits.  In 
person,  too,  they  all  bear  to  each  other  a 
strong  family  resemblance.  Well  formed, 
clean  limbed,  muscular,  and  of  middle  sta- 
ture, they  are  the  very  build  for  guerrilla 
troops.  Tlieir  complexion  is  of  a  clear 
olive  lint,  often  deeply  browned  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun;  their  eyes  are  dark  aw' 
sparkling;  their  hair  black,  coarse,  nak 
luxuriant.  Their  senses  are  sharpened  by 
constant  exercise  I o  a  degree  rivalling  (he 
aoutenessof  the  M'orth  American  Indians. 
A  Bedouin  will  hear  the  murmuring  of  dis- 
tant warfare,  or  detect  in  a  cloud  of  dust  an 
approaching  caravan,  where  a  European  is 
utterly  at  fault.  So  far  from  dreading  war, 
it  is  thtir  choice  and  their  pastime.  An 
Arabian  in  his  war-saddle  would  not  ex- 
change his  seat  fur  thesoflestdivao  in  Per- 
sia. To  slay  a  Christian  he  exultingly  sacri- 
fices his  own  life — for  he  well  believes,  that 


Are  called  b^  Allah  to  realms  of  iighl ; 
Where  in  gianl  pearia  the  hourii  dnelJ, 
And  ranch  to  the  faithful,  ibe  niae-red  abell  { 
With  thair  wordi  lo  aweei,and  their  farnii  so 

fair, 
Tbeir  guelle-lilis  ejea,  and  thair  raren  hair; 
Where  (be  raptured  ear  maj  drink  ill  Gil 
Of  the  heavenly  mnaio  of  larahil ; 
And  bending  from  Allsb'i  ifarone  on  high 
la  the  Tree  of  Immonalily." 

Such  is  the  crafty  creed  which  the  Koran 
inculcstea ;  and  the  Moslem  too  oflen 
shames  the  Christian  in  his  choice  between 
the  Fatote  and  Ibe  Preient. 
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Thus  wirlikft  in  their  tutei,  the  Arabs 
hare  thrown  themBelvea  heart  and  aoul  into 
the  mel^e.  Religion  and  intereat,  duty  and 
pleasure,  point  towards  the  BHme  patt);  and 
It  would  require  far  more  tact  and  circnm- 
^clion  than  the  French  seem  dispooed  to 
exert  to  divert  them  from  ita  pursuit. 

But  the  trntb  is,  that  our  volatile  neigh- 
bers  have  not  the  gift  of'  coloniaation. 
They  never  have,  and  never  will,  succeed 
in  attaching  the  affections  of  a  foreign  peo- 
ple. The  feelings  of  a  nation,  when  cod* 
quered,  are  in  a  high  state  of  irritation. 
That  irritation  must  be  allayed ;  but  a 
Frenchman  has  neither  tact  nor  persever- 
ance to  do  so.  Again ;  when  once  the 
■olid  fruits  of  victory  have  been  obtained, 
a  wise  foe  will  refrain  from  glorying  over 
his  opponent ;  but  a  Frenchman's  vanity  is 
Stronger  than  his  prudence,  and  the  bora- 
basiic  manifestoea  of  Bugeaud  have  use- 
lessly exacerbated  the  enmity  of  the  emir 
and  hia  followera.  Once  more;  there  is 
no  feel  iug  atronger  in  ihe  Arab  bosom  than 
■  veneration  for  domestic  ties,  and  a  regard 
for  female  purity.  The  French  have  violat- 
ed the  one,  and  have  outraged  the  other  ;* 
■nd  the  result  baa  been  a  loathing  hatred 
of  French  habits  and  domination,  which 
seems  to  leave  no  hope  of  conciliation. 
The  war  must  now  be  one  of  ex lermi nation. 
The  only  alternative  it  that  of  abandon- 
ment— a  measure  that  adverse  circumstan- 
ces may  hereafter  force  France  to  embrace 
— but  which  we  fear  it  would  be  vain  to 
hope  from  her  moderation  or  her  magnan- 
imity. 

*  "Ls  frand  argument,"  sayi  M.  Blanqni,  p 
101,  "  del  purilaiiu  Haurrs  ou  Arabei  ■  toujouri' 
Bta  la  corniptioD  da  noi  misiirs  platfil  qua  la 
diffHraoco  dea  deui  felipoDf." 
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B  Chima. — A  leltar 


MHnniiaaioQer  of  thi 
Mae  Empire,  grauting  tolQnlion  lo  all  aecu  of 
Cbriiliana  (hroughont  tba  five  porU  (aDd,  we  pre- 
Bume,  nheraver  ihey  are  permitted  to  be),  in 
which  lhi«  gnat  functiouarj  proclaiiui  Ifae  fol- 
lowing liberal  principle!  : — ■'  I  do  not  andentand 
dnning  ■  line  of  demarcation  between  the  reli- 
gians  cereraauiea  of  (he  rarioui  netioni ;  but 
Tirluou*  Ctaineie  iball  bj  no  meaas  be  paniihad 
OB  aoeoDnl  of  lbs  religion  they  hold.  No  matter 
whMlier  they  norahip  imafei  or  do  not  wonhip 
hnagM,  thore  are  no  prohibitioiu  ag-iioil  them,  ir, 
when  praciiaiog  their  oraed,  Ihoj  act  well.  Yon, 
the  bonorable  envoy,  need  Ihercfbre  ool  to  beio- 
IJoilona  about  ihia  malter,  fbr  all  weilim  nationa 
•hall  in  thiareapaot  aarlainly  ba  treatad  upon  the 
sava  footing  and  noalre  tha  -— -  ■—-■—•.—  " 


NOTES  OW  GILFILLAK'S  "GALLERY   OP 
LITERARY  PORTBAlTa'" 


"A  OaUtry  of  Liltrarg  Portrmtt."  Bj/ 
George  GiffiOaa.  Edinburgh;  Wm. 
Tmt, 


Ma.  GiLriLLAN  introduces  this  section 
with  a  diacuBiion  upon  the  constitutional 
peculiarities  ascribed  to  men  of  genius; 
such  as  nervousness  of  temperament,  idle- 
ness, vanity,  irritability,  and  other  disa- 
greeable tendencies  ending  in  if  or  in  nsh  ; 
one  of  the  tits  being  "  poverty ;"  which 
disease  is  at  least  not  amongst  those  mor- 
bidly cherished  by  the  patients.  All  that 
can  be  asked  from  the  most  penitent  msn 
of  genius  is,  that  he  should  humbly  confess 
his  own  besetting  infirmities,  and  endeavor 
to  hale  them  :  and  as  respects  this  one  in- 
firmity at  least,  I  never  heard  of  any  roan 
(however  eccentric  in  genius)  who  did 
otherwise.  But  what  special  relation  hta 
anch  a  prefsce  (o  Keats  1  His  whole  article 
occupies  twelve  pages ;  and  six  of  these 
are  allotted  to  this  preliminanry  discussion, 
which  perhaps  equally  concerns  every 
other  man  in  the  household  of  literature. 
Mr.  Oilfillan  seems  to  have  been  acting 
here  on  celebrated  precedents.  The 
"  Osines  homines  qui  lete  slurfent  prailare 
emterit  animalibut"  bas  long  been  "  smok- 
ed" by  a  wi^ed  posterity  as  an  tAd  baek 
of  Satlust'a,  fitted  on  with  paste  and  aci» 
sors  to  the  Catilinsrian  conspiracy.  Cio0- 
vo  candidly  admits  that  he  kept  in  his  writ- 
ing desk  an  assortment  of  moveable  pre- 
faces, beautifiilly  fitted  (by  means  of  avoid- 
ing all  questions  but  "  the  general  ques- 
tion") for  parading,  en  grand  tottume,  bfr 
fore  any  conceivable  book.  And  Cole- 
ridge, in  his  earlier  days,  used  the  image 
of  a  maa's  "  sleeping  under  a  manchineel 
tree,"  alternately  witb  the  caae  of  Alexnn* 
der's  kilting  his  friend  Clitus,  aa  resources 
for  illustration  which  Providence  had  bouit- 
lifully  made  inexbanstible  in  their  optica- 
tiona.  No  emergency  could  by  possibility 
arise  to  paszle  tne  poet,  or  the  orator,  bnt 
one  of  iheso  similes  (plesse  Heaven  1) 
should  be  made  to  meet  it,  So  lon^  as  the 
manchineel  continued  to  blister  wtth  poi- 
BonouB  dews  Ibase  who  confided  in  its  sbel- 
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ler,  so  long  u  Niebohr  abould  kiodtf  for- 
bear loprore  that  Alexander  of  Macedon 
was  a  hoax,  tad  hia  friend  Clitus  a  myth, 
BO  long  was  Sarouel  Taylor  Coleridge  Bsed 
and  obdurate  in  his  deter mioati on  that  one 
Of  other  of  these  images  should  come  upon 
dut;  wbeaerer,  as  a  youthful  writer,  he 
fbond  himself  oD  the  brink  of  insolf ency. 

But  it  is  leas  the  generality  of  this  pre- 
ftce,  or  even  its  disproportion,  which  fixes 
the  eye,  than  the  questiooableness  of  >le 
particular  statements.  In  that  part  which 
reriews  the  idleness  of  authors,  Horace  is 
gi?ea  up  aa  too  notoriously  indolent :  the 
Ibing,  it  seems,  is  psst  denying :  but  "  not 
so  Lucretius,"  Indeed !  and  how  shall  this 
be  brought  to  proof  T  Perhaps  the  reader 
has  heard  of  that  barbarian  prince,  who 
sent  to  Europe  for  a  large  map  of  the  world 
accompanied  by  the  best  of  English  rszors : 
and  the  clever  use  which  he  made  of  his 
importation  was,  that,  first  cutting  out  with 
exquisite  accuracy  the  whole  rtng-feace  of 
his  own  dominions,  and  then  doing  the 
same  office,  with  the  same  equity,  (barbar- 
ous or  barber-ouB,)  for  the  domitiions  of 
hostile  neighbor,  next  he  proceeded  i 
weigh  off  tne  rival  segments  against  each 
other  in  a  pair  of  gold  scales;  after  which, 
of  course,  he  srrif  ed  at  a  satisfactory  alge- 
braic equation  between  himself  snd  his  en- 
emy. Now,  upon  this  principle  of  com- 
parison, if  we  should  take  any  eonimon  edi- 
tion (as  the  Dtlpkin  or  the  Variomm)  of 
Horace  and  Lucretius,  strictly  sharing 
away  all  notes,  prefaces,  editorial  absurdi- 
ties, Abc.  all  "  flotsom"  and  "  jetsom"  that 
may  have  gathered  like  barnsetes  sbout  the 
two  weather-beaten  bulks;  in  ihst  case  we 
should  hsre  the  two  old  tiles  undressed, 
and  iR  purii  naturahbus  i  they  would  be 
prepared  for  being  weighed  ;  and,  going  to 
the  nearest  grocer's  we  might  then  settle 
the  point  at  once,  as  to  which  of  the  two 
had  been  the  idler  man.  I  back  Horace 
lor  my  part ;  uid  it  is  my  private  opinii 
thai,  in  the  case  of  a  quarto  edition,  the 
grocer  would  have  to  throw  at  least  a  two 
ounce  weight  into  the  scale  of  Jiucretii 
before  he  could  be  made  to  draw  against 
the  other.  Yet,  sAer  all,  this  would  only 
be  a  eolation  of  quantity  against  quantity; 
whilst,  upon  a  second  collation  of  quality 
against  quality,  (I  do  not  mean  quality  as 
regards  the  final  merit  of  the  composition, 
but  quality  as  regards  the  difficatties  in  the 
process  of  composition,)  the  difierenee  in 
amount  of  labor  would  appear  to  be  as  be- 
tween the  weaving  of  a  blanket  and  the 
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wearing  of  an  ezt^isite  oambrie.  The 
curiosa/eUcitas  of  Horace  in  hia  lyric  com- 
positions, the  elaborate  delicacy  of  work- 
manship in  his  thoughts  snd  in  his  style, 
argue  a  scale  of  labor  that,  as  against  any 
equal  number  of  lines  in  Lucreliius,  would 
measure  itself  by  months  against  days. 
There  are  single  odes  in  Horace  that  roust 
hsve  coat  him  a  six  weeks'  seclusion  from 
the  wickedness  of  Rome.  Do  I  then  ques- 
tion the  extraordinary  power  of  LucretiusT 
On  the  contrary,  I  admire  him  as  the  first 
of  demoniscs;  the  frensy  of  an  eanh-born 
or  a  hell-born  inspiration;  divinity  o( 
stormy  music  sweeping  around  us  in  ed- 
dies, in  order  to  prove  that  for  us  there 
could  be  nothing  divine;  the  grandeur  of 
a  prophet's  voice  rising  in  angry  gnats,  by 
way  of  convincing  us  that  prophets  were 
swindlers;  oracular  scorn  of  oracles;  fran- 
tic efforts,  such  as  might  seem  reasonable 
in  one  who  was  scaling  the  heavens,  for 
the  purpose  of  degrading  all  things,  mak- 
ing man  to  be  the  moat  abject  of  necessi- 
ties SB  regarded  his  causes,  to  be  the  blind- 
est of  accidents  as  regarded  his  expecta- 
tions ;  these  fierce  antinomies  expose  a 
mode  of  insanity,  but  of  an  insanity  affect- 
ing a  sublime  intellect.*  One  would  sup- 
pose him  partially  mad  by  the  aavagery  of 
his  headlong  msnner.  And  most  pe<^le 
who  read  Lucretius  at  all  are  aware  of  the 
traditional  story  current  in  Rome,  that  be 
did  actually  write  in  a  delirious  state  ;  not 
under  any  figurative  diaturbance  of  brain, 
but  under  areal  physical  disturbance  caused 
by  philtres  administered  to  him  without  hia 
own  knowledge.     But  this  kind  of  auper- 

'  Tbars  ii  one  peculiarity  iboDl  Lucratios, 
wbicll  aven  in  the  ibianae  of  nil  anecilotei  to 
that  effect  would  have  Isd  an  obierving  reader  to 
■aspeat  wime  unionedneu  io  bii  brain.  It  is 
thii,  anil  it  lies  in  hii  mtiDDer.  In  nil  paetic  bd- 
Ibuiium,  bewarer  grand  and  (weeping  inajr  ba 
it!  oompaia,  *o  long  as  it  i»  bealtby  and  natural, 
(ber*  ie  a  principle  of  ■eltrsaloialion  in  tbe  op- 
poiite  direction  :  there  ia«cauDler«taletirrepciM, 
a  coffipenaatorf  itale,  a«  in  the  tidea  of  tbe  aea, 
wbicb  landf  cantinually  to  le-eitabliih  the  equi- 
poiae.  Tbe  lull  ia  no  lesa  intense  than  the  fiaj 
of  eommiition.  Bat  in  Locrelliia  there  ia  no  (all. 
Nor  wonld  there  tttm  to  be  anjr.  wers  it  not  Ibr 
two  accidanta:  let,  the  oceaaionai  pauie  in  his 


pentioDa)  iopoaed  upon  him  bj  Iha  diffiouitiai  of 
smunest  cenriwctwl  in  earxa.  To  diapute  melri- 
callj,  is  aa  emttarraaaiDi  aa  lo  run  or  danea  when 
knee-keep  in  aand.  ETae,  and  apart  Horn  iheaa 
conn inractiona,  tbe  motion  of  iba  altle  ia  not 
■tormy,  but  aelf-kindliog  and  cantinually  accelai. 
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natarnl  agUtlui  did  not  deliver  into  worda 
and  metre  by  lingering  oscillations,  and 
through  processes  of  self-correclion :  it 
threw  itself  forward,  and  precipitated  its 
own  Htterance,  with  the  hurrying  and 
boundingofacataract  Itwasan  astrum,a 
rapture,  the  bounding  of  a  moenad,  by  which 
the  muse  of  Lucretius  lived  and  moved. 
So  much  is  known  by  the  impression  about 
him  current  amongst  his  contemporaries : 
so  much  is  evident  in  the  characteristic 
manner  of  his  poem,  if  all  anecdotes  had 
perished.  And  upon  the  whole  let  the  pro- 
portions of  power  between  Horace  and 
Lucretius  be  what  they  may,  ihe  propor- 
tions of  labor  are  absolutely  incommensur- 
able: in  Horace  the  labor  was  directly  as 
the  power,  in  Lucretius  inversely  as  the 
power.  Whatsoever  in  Horace  waa  best — 
had  been  obtained  b;  mmt  labor;  whatso- 
ever in  Lucretius  was  best — by  least.  In 
Horace,  the  exquisite  shill  co-operated 
with  the  exquisite  nature;  in  Lucretius, 
ihe  powerful  nature  dixdalned  the  akilt, 
which,  indeed,  would  not  have  been  appli- 
cable to  hit  theme,  or  to  his  treatment  of 
it,  and  triumphed  by  means  of  mere  precip- 
itation, of  volume,  and  of  headlong  fury. 
.  Another  paradox  of  Mr.  Gilfillnn'sunder 
this  head,  is,  that  he  cUsxes  Dr.  Johnson 
as  indolent;  and  it  is  the  more  startling, 
because  he  does  not  uiter  it  as  a  careless 
opinion  upon  which  he  might  have  been 
thrown  by  inconaideration,  but  as  a  con- 
cession extorted  from  him  reluctantly:  he 
had  sought  to  evade  it,  bat  could  not. 
Now,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  morbid  pre- 
disposition lo  decline  labor  fVomhis  scrofu- 
lous habit  of  body.t  is  probable.     The  ques- 

*  "  Habit  of  tcdj/:"  but  much  more  from  inii- 
Mtnogament  nf  fail  body.  Dr.  Jobaion  tampered 
with  medical  sludiea,  and  nmoird  himacirisarnrd 
eaaugh  lo  praicrib«  fbr  hii  female  cormipond- 
enti.  The  aBeelianiEeaen  with  which  ha  loms- 
Udhi  did  ihii,  {■  inletfiiting ;  but  bia  ignorance 
oftba  lubjfct  is  tial  Itw  Ifm  apHrgnt,  In  bia 
awa  oaae  Ga  had  the  maril  ofone  heroin  f«lf-oan- 
qneal ;  be  weaned  himself  from  wiaa,  having 
nnca  become  oonvincad  thai  it  waa  injurioui. 
Bnt  be  nevar  brought  himself  lo  take  reiulnr  ex- 
arciaa.  He  ate  too  muoh  al  all  times  of  hit  life. 
And  in  another  point,  ha  betrayed  a  Ihougbtieaa 
neH,  which  (though  raallj  common  as  laughter) 
iiyel  extravagantly  childish,  Every  body  Itnowa 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  all  bis  life  reproaching 
himself  with  lying  lao  long  in  bed.  Always  he 
was  eiiHKDg,  (lor  he  thought  it  a  sin  ;)  always  be 
waa  npenting  ;  slwaya  he  waa  vainly  endeavor, 
ing  to  reforni.  But  whf  vainly  ?  Cannot  a  rs- 
soTute  iban  in  six  weeks  bring  himself  to  rise  st 
am/  hour  of  the  Iwaniy-fburt  Certstnly  be  can 
bw  not  withoul  sppntpriate  usans.     How  th 
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tion  for  tis,  however,  is,  not  what  natnre 
prompted  him  to  do,  but  tvhat  he  did.  If 
he  had  an  extra  difficulty  to  light  with  in 
attempting  to  labor,  the  more  was  his  merit 
n  the  known  result,  that  he  did  fight  with 
that  difficulty,  and  that  he  conquered  it. 
This  is  undeniable.  And  the  attempt  to 
deny  it  presents  itself  in  a  comic  shape, 
when  one  imagines  some  ancient  shelf  in  a 
library,  that  has  groaned  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury under  the  weight  of  the  doctor's  works, 
demanding,  "  How  say  you  1  la  this  Sam 
Johnaon,  whose  Dictionary  alone  is  a  load 
for  a  camel,  one  of  those  authors  whom 
you  call  tdlet  Then  Heaven  preserve  us 
poor  oppressed  book-shelves  from  such  as 
you  will  consider  active."  GeorgE  HL  in 
a  compliment  as  happily  turned  as  if  it 
had  proceeded  from  Louis  XIV.  expressed 
his  opinion  upon  this  question  of  the  doc- 
tot's  industry  by  saying,  that  he  also  should 
join  in  thinking  Johnson  too  voluminous  & 
contributor  to  literature,  were  it  not  for  the 
extraordinary  merit  of  his  contributions. 
Now  it  would  be  an  odd  way  of  turning  the 
royal  praise  into  a  reproach,  if  we  should 
say ; "  Sam,  had  you  been  a  pretty  good  wri- 
ter, we,  your  countrymen,  should  have  held 
you  to  be  also  an  industrious  writer :  but, 
because  you  are  a  eeri/  gflod  writer,  there- 
fore we  pronounce  you  a  lazy  vagabond." 

Upon  other  points  in  this  discussion 
there  is  some  room  to  differ  from  Mr.  nil- 
fillan.  For  instance,  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  comparative  happiness  eor- 
joyed  by  men  of  genius,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  argue,  nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  prove, 
even  in  the  case  of  any  one  individual 
poet,  that,  on  the  whole,  he  was  either  more 

Doctor  roie  about  eleven  a.  ■,  Thi*,  he  faDcied 
waa  ahocking;  he  was  determined  to  riee  at 
eight,  or  al  aeven.  Very  well ;  why  nolf  But 
will  it  be  credited  that  the  one  sola  change  oc- 
curring to  the  Doctor'a  mind,  wsa  to  take  a  fly- 
ing leap  backwirdii  from  elevdn  to  eight,  without 
any  correapondiflg  leap  at  the  other  terminna  of 
his  sleep.  To  tiae  at  eigbl  inatead  of  eleven, 
preaupiKuea  I  bat  a  man  goes  off  lo  tied  al  twelve 
inglaad  of  three.  Yet  thii  recondite  truth,  never 
lo  his  dying'day  dawned  on  Dr,  Johnann'a  mind. 
The  conacienlious  man  continued  to  otTend  ;  con- 
linaed  lo  rsprnt;  continued  lo  pave  a  disagreea- 
ble plikce  with  good  ialeotiona,  and  daily  reseln- 
idmenl;  but  at  length  died   full   of 
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CliRon  makes  it  probable,]  thirty  c 

fore.     The   fact  of  Ihe  aua's  lisinc  al  all,  Ihe 

Doctor  adopted  aa  a  point  of  faith,  and  by  a 

■neana  oTpeieonal  knowledge,  from  an  insinui 

tion  to  that  effect  in  the  tnoat  ancient  of  Gree 
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happy  or  less  happy  thta  the  average  mass 
of  his  fellow  men :  far  less  could  ibis  be 
argued  as  to  the  whole  class  of  poets.  What 
seems  really  open  to  proof,  is,  that  tnen  of 
genius  have  a  larger  capacity  of  happiness, 
which  capacity,  both  from  within  and  from 
without,  may  be  defeated  in  ten  thousand 
ways.  This  seems  involved  in  4he  very 
word  genius.  For,  alter  all  the  pretended 
and  hollow  attemptti  to  dislioguish  genius 
from  talent,  I  shall  coaliuue  to  think  (what 
berelofore  I  have  explained)  that  no  dis- 
tinction in  the  case  ia  tenable  for  a  mo- 
ment but  this:  viz.  that  g^us  is  that 
mode  of  intellectual  power  wMh  moves  in 
alliance  with  the  genial  nature,  t.  e.  with 
the  capacities  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  where- 
aa[talent  has  no  vestige  of  such  an  alliance, 
and  is  perfectly  independent  of  all  human 
senaibilitiea.  Consequently,  geniua  is  a 
voice  or  breathing  that  represents  the  total 
nature  of  man;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
talent  represents  only  a  single  function  of 
that  nature.  Genius  is  the  language  which 
iaterprets  the  syntheais  of  the  human  spirit 
with  the  human  intellect,  each  acting 
through  the  other )  whilst  talent  speaks  only 
from  the  insulated  intellect,  And  hence 
also  it  ia  that,  besides  its  relation  to  suffer 
ing  and,  enjoyment,  genius  always  implies  a 
deeper  relation  to  virtue  and  vice-:  whereas 
talent  has  no  shadow  of  a  relation  to  moral 
qualities,  any  mote  than  it  has  to  vital  seo- 
sibilities.  A  man  of  the  highest  talent  ia 
often  obtuse  and  below  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard of  men  in  his  feelings ;  but  no  man  ol 
genius  can  unyoke  himself  from  the  socie- 
ty of  moral  perceptions  that  are  brightc 
and  aensibilities  that  are  more  tremulous, 
than  those  of  men  in  general. 

As  totbe  examples*  by  which  Mr.Gilhllan 

*  Ona  of  theo  aMmpIn  ii  squivocat,  in  a  way 
that  Hr.  GilGlUn  U  appateiiily  not  awme  of.  He 
eilai  Tickell,  t"  wh<M«  ^erj  nune"  [he  roya,] 
"  lavori  of  laughter,"  si  baing,  "  in  tact,  ■  vary 
happy  rellow."  Id  Ibe  Srit  place,  Tickell  would 
have  beia  likely  ta  "  tquira  "  al  Mr.  GIlGllan  for 
th*t  liberty  taken  wilb  hia  nama  ;  or  migbl  even, 
in  Falataa^i  lancuige,  faave  tried  to  ■'  iickle  bia 
catoatropbe."  It  ia  a  tickliib  Ibiog  to  lark  witb 
honaat  rnen's  nainei.  But,  ncondly,  tsJiick  Tick- 
all  f  For  Ihaia  are  two  at  the  leaat  in  the  field  of 
Eogliab  lttera:uta  ;  aod  if  one  of  them  waa  '■  very 
bapily,"  ihacbaaoea  are, according  10  D.BenioutIi 
and  Us  Hoirre,  that  the  other  vraa  particularly 


thing,  that  I  know  of,  excapl  Addjaon'i  tauily. 
Bui  Tickell  tbe  second,  who  Dsme  into  working 
order  about  fifty  yura  tiiar,  wai  really  a  very 
pteaaanl  fellow.  In  the  time  of  Burke  lie  divert- 
•d  tha  wkoU  OBlioD  by  his  posia  of  "Atlitipa- 


luppoTts  his  prevailing  viewa,  they  will  he  - 
:onsirued  by  any  ten  thousand  men  in  ten 
thousand  separate  modea.  The  objections 
are  so  endless,  that  it  would  be  abusing  the 
reader's  time  to  urge  them ;  especially  aa 
every  man  ofthe  ten  thousand  will  be  wrong, 
and  will  also  be  right,  in  all  varieties  of  pro- 
portion. Two  only  it  may  be  useful  to  notice 
examples,  involving  some  degree  of  a- 
r,  viz.  AddisoD  and  Homer.  Aa  to  the 
first,  the  error,  if  an  error,  ia  one  of  fact 
only.  Lord  Byron  had  said  of  Addisoo, 
that  he  "died  drunk."  This  seems  to  Ur. 
GilGllan  a  "  horrible  statement;"  for  which 
he  auppoaea  that  no  authority  can  exist  but 
"  a  rumor  circulated  by  an  inveterate  gt» 
sip,"  meaning  Horace  Walpole.  But  goasips 
usually  go  upon  some  fouudation,  broad  or 
narrow ;  and,  unlii  the  rumor  had  been  au- 
thentically put  down,  Mr.Gilfillan  should  not 
have  pronounced  it  a  "  malignant  calumny." 
Me  thia  story  caused  to  langh  eioee,dingly ; 
not  at  Addison,  whose  fine  genius  extorts 
pity  and  tenderness  towards  his  infirmi^es; 
hut  at  the  characteristic  misanthropy  of 
Lord  Byron,  who  chuckles  as  he  would  do 
over  a  glass  of  nectar,  on  this  opportunity 
for  confronting  the  old  solemn  legend  about 
Addison's  sending  for  his  step-son.  Lord 
Warwick,  to  witness  the  peaceful  death  of 
a  Christian,  with  so  rich  a  story  as  this, 
that  he,  the  said  Christian,  "died  drunk." 
Supposing  that  he  did,  the  mere  physical 
faot  of  inebriation,  in  a  stage  of  debility 
where  so  small  an  excess  of  stimulating 
liquor  (though  given  medicinally)  aomc 
timea  causes  such  an  appearance,  would 
not  infer  the  moral  blame  of  drunkennesa; 
and  if  such  a  thing  were  ever  aaid  by  any 
person  prMMf  at  the  bed-side,  I  should  feel 
next  to  certain  that  it  waa  said  in  that 
apirit  of  exaggeration  to  which  most  men 
are  tempted  by  circumstancea  unuaually  fit- 
ted to  impress  a  slanling  pictoresqtieness 
upon  the  statement.  But,  without  inaisling 
on  I^rd  Byron's  way  of  putting  the  case,  I 
believe  it  is  generally  understood  that,  lat- 
terly, Addison  gave  way  to  habita  of  intem- 
perance. He  suffered,  not  only  from  hia 
wife's  dissatisfied  temper,  but  also  (and  pro- 
bably much  more)  from  cnnui.  He  did  not 
walk  one  mile  a-day,  and  he  ought  to  have 

tioH,"  IP  wbicb  he  anticipated  and  dranaticallj 
raheiraad  the  conrae  of  a  whole  parliamentary 
debate,  (on  the  king's  ipeeoh,)  which  did  iMt  taka 
plac«  till  s  week  or  two  aflerwarda.  Such  a 
-limicry  was  eiaj  enoiigb,  bulIAdf  did  not  pTCTent 
■  fidelity  and  chanclerialio  truth  trom  delighting 


thapoUtical  world. 
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walked  ten.  Dyipepsy  wu,  do  doobt,  ihe 
tine  grouDc!  of  his  nnbappiness  :  lad  he 
had  Dothing  to  hope  for.  To  remedy  Ihese 
erils,  I  bave  always  understood  that  every 
day  (and  especially  towards  night)  he  drank 
too  much  of  that  French  liquor,  which,  call- 
ing itself  water  of  life,  uioe  tiroes  in  tea 
proTea  the  water  of  death.  He  lived  latterly  at 
Kengington,  viz.  in  Hollaod  House,  the 
well-kaown  reaideuce  of  the  late  Lord  Hol- 
land ;  and  the  tradition  attached  to  the 
gallery  in  that  boose,  is,  that  duly  aa  the 
son  drew  near  to  setting,  on  two  tables, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  long  ombidacArKM, 
the  right  honorable  Joseph  placed,  or  caus- 
ed to  be  placed,  two  tumblera  of  brandy, 
somewhat  diluted  with  water :  and  those, 
the  said  vessels,  then  and  there  did  alter- 
nately to  the  lips  of  him,  the  aforesaid  Jo- 
seph, diligently  apply,  walking  to  and  fro 
during  the  process  of  ezhauatioD,  and  divid- 
ing his  attention  between  the  two  poks, 
arctic  and  antarctic  of  his  erening  diaulos, 
with  the  impartiality  to  be  expected  from  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council.  How  often 
the  two  "  blessed  bears,"  northern  and 
southern,  were  replenished,  entered  into  no 
afidavU  that  ever  reached  mm.  Bui  so 
much  Ihave  always  understood,  that  in  the 
gallery  of  Holland  House,  the  ex-secre- 
tary of  state  caught  ■  decided  hiccup, 
which  never  afterwards  subsided.  In  all 
this  there  would  have  been  little  to  shock 
people,  had  it  not  been  fur  the  aycophanoy 
which  ascribed  to  Addison  a  religious  rep- 
DtatioR  sach  as  he  neither  merited  nor 
wished  to  claim.  But  one  penal  reaction 
of  mendacious  adulation,  for  him  who  is 
weak  enough  to  accept  it,  muat  ever  be,  to 
impoee  reatrainta  upon  his  own  condnct, 
which  otherwise  he  would  have  been  free 
to  decline.  How  lightly  would  Sir  Rogei 
de  Coverley  have  thought  of  a  little  aotting 
in  any  gentleman  of  right  politics  1  And 
Addison  would  not,  in  that  age,  and  aa  to 
that  point,  have  carried  his  scrupulosity 
higher  than  his  own  Sir  Roger.  But  such 
knaves  as  he  who  had  complimented  Addi- 
son with  the  praise  of  having  written  "  do 
line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot," 
whereas,  in  fact,  Addison  started  in  life  by 
poblisfaing  a  translation  of  Petronius  Arbi- 
ter, had  painfully  coerced  bis  free  agency, 
This  knave,  I  very  moch  fear,  was  Tickell 
the  first ;  and  the  result  of  his  knavery  was, 
to  win  for  Addison  a  disagreeable  ssnctimo- 
nious  reputation  that  was,  1st,  founded  i: 
lies;  2d,  that  painfully  limited  Addison' 
free  agency ;  and  3dly,  that  {vepared  insults 


to  his  memory,  since  it  pointed  a  e«isorioo8 
eye  upon  those  things  viewed  u  the  aetsitf 
a  demure  pretender  to  piety,  which  wonld 
else  have  passed  without  notice  as  the  most 

enial  of  frailties  in  a  layman. 

Something  I  had  to  say  alao  upon  Homer, 
who  mingles  amongst  the  examples  eiied  by 
Mr.  Gilflllan,  of  apparent  happiness  con- 

lected  with  genius.  But,  for  want  of 
room,*  I  forbesr  to  go  further,  than  to 
lodge  my  protest  against  imputing  to  H(^ 
mer  aa  any  personal  merit,  what  belongs 
altc^ether  to  the  stage  of  society  in  which 
he  lived.  ^'  They,"  says  Ur.  Oilfillao, 
speaking  o^he  "  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Ody^ 
"  are  the  healthiest  of  works.  There 
them  DO  sullennesB,  no  querulous 
complaint,  not  one  personal  allusion."  No; 
but  how  could  there  have  been  ?  Subjective 
poetry  had  not  an  existence  in  those  days. 
Not  only  the  powers  for  iairoverting  the 
eye  upon  the  sptetaior,  as  himself,  the 
speetaculum,  were  then  undeveloped  and 
inconceivable,  but  the  sympathies  did 
exist  to  which  such  an  innovatioa 
could  have  appealed.  Besides,  and  partly 
from  the  same  cause,  even  aa  objects,  the 
human  feelings  and  aflections  were  too 
broadly  and  grossly  distinguished,  had  not 
reached  even  the  infancy  of  that  stage  in 
which  the  passions  begin  their  processes  of 
intermodtfication,  nor  coittd  have  reached 
it,  from  the  simplicity  of  social  life,  sa  well 
from  the  barbarism  of  the  Greek  reli- 
gion. The  author  of  the  "  Iliad,"  or  even 
of  the  "Odyssey,"  fihough  doubtless  x 
product  of  a  later  period,)  could  not  have 
been  "  unhealthy,"  or  "  sullen,"  or  "  quer- 
nlous,"  from  any  cause,  except  juaro,  or  et 
ephantiasii,  or  scarcity  of  beef,  or  similar 
afflictions  with  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  inoculate  poetry.     The  metrical  roman- 

For  tha  uine  rcanni,  I  rafraio  from  noticing 
pralaniioai  ofBavagB,  Mr.  Gilfillan  gimna 
ndsrituid,  that  not  from  want  of  room,  bat  (d' 
lime,  be  does  not  (which  alee  he  caiiU)  prove  him 
to  be  the  man  he  preleoded  to  be.  For  my  own 
part,  I  believe  Savage  to  have  been  ihe  vileal  of 
■nindleta  ;  and  in  tbete  daja,  nnder  lbs  nrreil- 
laoce  of  an  active  poiicei  he  would  ha*«  ioal  the 
chance  wbich  he  earned  of  beiaa  banged,  by 
baving  previonaly  been  tranapoited  to  the  PUn- 
Utiona.  How  oaii  Hr.tiiiGllan  allow  bimaelf  in 
a  caaa  of  thia  natura.  In  apeak  of  **  nniTersal  im- 
preasion  "  (iril  bad  realij  eiialed)  as  any  aepar- 
BtegrooDdofcredibilitybrSavaga'atale;  When 
the  pnhtio  have  no  asoeaa  at  all  to  aoand  means 
of  judging,  wbat  Diatt«n  it  in  which  diTaclion 
their  •■imprOMion  "  lies,  or  how  manj  tbonaande 
Bwall  the  belief,  fbr  wfaieb  not  one  of  all  iheaa 
thoaaandt  baa  any  thlag  liha  a  raasoD  to  albr ; 
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ces  of  the  middle  ages  hftve  the  Mine  shiv- 
ering chiracter  of  atsrvation,  aa  to  the  id- 
ner  life  of  mao  ;  and,  if  that  eonstitutea  a 
raerilorioaa  distinclion,  no  man  ought  to  be 
excuaet]  for  nanting  what  it  is  so  easy  to 
obtain  by  simple  neglect  of  culture.  On 
the  same  principle,  a  cannibal.  If  truculenl- 
Ij  iDdiserimiaaie  in  his  horrid  diet,  might 
win  sentimental  praises  for  his  lemperince ; 
olhera  were  picking  and  choosing,  misera- 
ble epicures  !  but  he,  the  saint  opon  earth, 
eared  not  what  he  ate ;  any  joiot  satiafi- 
ed  Am  moderate  desires  ;  shoulder  of  man, 
leg  of  child  ;  any  thing,  in  fact,  that  was 
nearest  at  hand,  so  long  as  it  was  good, 
wholesome  human  flesh ;  and  the  more 
plainly  dressed  the  better. 

But  these  topics,  so  various  and  so  fruit- 
ful, I  touch  only  because  they  are  introduc- 
ed, amongst  many  others,  by  Mr.  Gilfillan. 
Separately  viewed,  some  of  these  would  be 
more  attractire  than  any  merely  personal 
interest  connected  with  Keats.  His  biog- 
raphy, stripped  of  its  false  coloring,  offers 
little  to  win  attention  ;  for  he  was  not  the 
victim  of  any  systematic  malignity,  as  has 
been  repreaenled.  He  met,  ss  I  have  ur 
deratood,  with  unusued  kindnesa  from  hi 
liberal  publishers,  Messrs.  Taylor  and  He». 
sey.  He  met  with  unusual  aeverily  from  a 
cynical  reviewer,  the  late  Mr.  Gifford,  then 
editor  of  The  Quarterly  Rteitte.  The 
story  ran,  that  this  snicle  of  Hr.  G.'s  had 
killed  Keata  ;  upon  which,  with  natural  aa- 
tonishment.  Lord  Byron  thus  commented, 
in  the  lltb  canto  of  Don  Juan : — 

Jobn  Keati  who  wu  kilt'd  oS*  b;  onacrilique, 
Juil  u  he  really  promiiei}  eomelhing  great, 

ir  not  Intelligibte,~withoul  Greek, 

ContriTed  to  talk  aboul  ibe  godiof  late. 

Much  ■■  ibey  might  have  been  luppoeed  toipeik. 
Poor  fsllon  !  his  wu  bd  untowird  fete  : 

'Til  itiangB  lbs  mind,  that  very  fiery  pirticlr, 

Sbonrdiet  itseirbe  maffed  outliy  aa  Atlicte. 

Strange,  indeed  1 — and  the  friends  who 
honot  Keata's  memory,  should  not  lend 
themsehea  to  a  story  so  degrading.  He 
died,  I  believe,  of  pulmonary  consumption ; 
«iid  would  have  died  of  it,  probably,  under 
any  eircometances  of  prosperity  as  a  poet 
Doubtlesa,  in  a  condition  of  languishing 
decay,  slight  causes  of  irritation  act  pow- 
erfully. But  it  is  hardly  conoeirable  that 
one  ebullition  of  splenetic  bad  feeling,  in  a 
case  so  proverbially  open  to  revision  as  the 
pretensions  of  a  poet,  could  have  over- 
thrown any  masculine  life,  unless  where 
that  lift  had  already  been  irrtemitrms  no- 
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dermtned  by  sickness.  As  a  man,  and  view- 
ed in  relslion  to  social  objects,  Keata  was 
nothing.  It  was  as  mere  an  affectation 
when  he  talked  with  apparent  zeal  of  lib- 
erty, or  human  rights,  or  human  prospects, 
aa  is  the  hollow  enthusiasm  which  many 
peqjle  profess  for  music,  or  most  poets  for 
external  nature.  For  these  things  Keata 
fancied  that  he  cared  ;  but  in  reality  he 
cared  not  at  all.  Upon  them,  or  any  of 
their  aspects,  he  had  il)oughttoo  little,  and 
too  indeterminately,  to  feel  for  them  aa  per- 
sonal concerns.  Whereas  Shelley,  from 
his  earliest  days,  was  mastered  and  shaken 
by  the  great  moving  realities  of  life,  aa  a 
prophet  ia  by  the  burden  of  wrath  or  of 
promise  which  he  has  been  commissioned 
to  reveal.  Had  there  been  no  such  thing 
as  literature,  Keats  would  hsve  dwindled 
into  a  cipher.  Shelley,  in  the  same  event, 
would  hardly  have  lost  one  plume  from  his 
crest.  It  IB  in  relation  to  literature,  and  to 
the  boundless  questions  as  to  the  true  and 
the  false  arising  out  of  literature  and  poetry, 
that  Keats  challenges  a  fluctuating  interest  ; 
sometimes  an  interest  of  strong  disgust, 
sometimes  of  deep  sdmiration.  There  is 
not,  I  believe,  a  case  on  record  throughool 
European  literature,  where  feelings  so  re- 
paleive  of  each  other  have  centred  in  the 
same  individual.  The  very  midsummer 
^  madness  of  affectation,  of  false  vapory  sen- 
timent, and  of  fantastic  effeminacy,  seemed 
to  me  combined  in  Keata's  Endymion,  when 
I  first  saw  it  near  the  close  of  1821.  The 
,  Italisn  poet  Marino  had  been  reputed  the 
greatest  master  of  gossamery  affectation  in 
Europe.  But  kU  conceits  showed  the 
palest  of  rosy  blushes  by  the  side  of  Keata'a 
bloody  crimson.  Naturally,  I  was  discour- 
aged from  looking  further.  But  about 
a  week  later,  by  pure  accident,  my  eye  fell 
upon  his  Hyperion.  The  first  feeling  was' 
that  of  incredulity  that  the  two  poema  could, 
under  change  of  circumstances  or  lapse  of 
time,  have  emanated  from  the  same  mind. 
The  Endymion  displays  absolutely  the 
moat  shocking  revolt  against  good  sense  and 
just  feeling  that  all  literslure  does  now,  of 
ever  can,  furnish.  The  Hyperion,  as  Mr. 
Gilfillan  truly  says,  "  is  the  greatest  of  po- 
etical toraos."  The  first  belongs  essential- 
ly  to  the  vilest  collection  of  wax-work  fili- 
gree, or  gilt  gingerbread.  The  other  pre- 
sents  the  majeaty,  the  austere  beauty,  and 
the  aimplicity  of  Grecian  temples  enriched 
with  Grecian  sculpture. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  word,  viz.  the 
,  word  FoUy,  which  has  a  technical  appn- 
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pritlion  to  the  e«e  of  TuitMlie  baildings. 
Anj  buiMiog  is  called  "  a  follj,"*  which 
nimica  puqNwea  incapable  of  being  realiz- 
ed, and  makes  a  promise  to  ibe  eye  which 
il  cannot  keep  to  the  expFrience.  The 
most  impreEsive  illnstralion  of  this  idea, 
which  modern  times  have  seen,  was,  an- 
doubledly,  the  ice  palace  of  the  JEUnpieaa 
Elizabeth— t 


"Thaim 


migaiGMnt  and  might;  tntk," 


which,  aboot  eigbij  years  a^,  was  called 
up  from  the  depths  of  winter  bj 


"  The  imparial  a 


m  of  tiM  fi 


Winter  and  the  Czarina  were,  in  this  ar- 
chitecture, fellow-laborers.  She,  bj  her 
serranls,  furnished  the  blocks  of  ice,  hewed 
them,  laid  them  :  winter  furnished  the  ce- 


tbe  poet  who  described  il  best,  tiz.  Cowper, 
is  not  much  read  in  this  age,  except  bj  the 

■  ■■  A  fatly."  We  Eogliili  limii  tha  appljcalion 
of  the  lenn  lo  buildjogk;  but  the  idea  mighiM 
Sllj  be  illiutratcd  in  ol  her  object*,  for  indanca, 
the  &mou«  gatlej  preiealtd  to.  one  of  tlie  Plule- 

tiona  of  capiul  cidca,  but  rtquired  a  lilile  ann; 
of  four  tbouiaad  man  lo  row  it,  whilat  it*  Arali  of 
water  na>  too  great  lo  alluw  of  ila  oflcD  approach- 
iu  the  ahors  i  this  wii  "  ■  folly  "  in  our  Eag- 
lUb  aenao.  So  again  was  the  Maceduniu  pha- 
lid  form  upon  aa^r 
But  the 


1  again  ■ 

II :  the   Roroan    legi 
fteund  :  il   was   a  true    working  ii 
pbalani  waa  too  fine  and  aliowj  for  nn. 
quired  for  ila  mtnceuvring  a  aurt  of  opei        „  , 
or  a  aelect  bowling-green,  auch  a*  few  fielda  of 
battle  offered. 

I  I  had  written  "the  Empreii  Catlariiu 
on  aecuod  thought,  it  occurred  lo  me  thai  Ifaa 
••  migbly  freak  '  wai,  ia  fact,  due  to  the  Empren 
Elizubeih.    Thare  ig,  bowe*er,  a  freak  conneclBd 

which  belong!  excluairely  to  the  Eoipreaa  Cathe- 
rine. A  \t6)  bad  (ingaged  (he  aSWcliona  of  aoue 
yoBng  nobleman,  who  waa  regarded  favorably  bj 
tbc  imperial  ere.  No  prcleil  offerrd  ilaelf  for 
interdiclina  the  morriagE  ;  but,  by  way  of  freez- 
iag  it  a  lillle  in  (he  oulael,  the  Czarina  coupled 
With  her  penniuion  tfaia  condition— that  the  wed- 
ding nightabould  be  paaaod  by  the  young  couple 
on  a  malreu  of  ktr  gift.  The  malreaa  Inroed 
001  lo  be  a  block  of  ice,  elegantly  cut  by  (he 
eoart ujiholalerer,  inlothe  likeneiaofa  weli-ituO'- 
•d  Panaiaa  Matteat.  One  pilies  the  poor  bride, 
whilal  it  U  difficult  lo  avoid  laughing  in  tha 
midjt  of  one 'a  aym^thy.  Bui  il  ii  to  be  hoped 
that  no  ukatt  waa  inaed  againal  ipreadiug  aavcn 
Totkej  caioeM  by  way  of  under  Dianketa,  over 
Ifaii  amiuble  na|.lial  prcMnl.  Amongil  other* 
who  have  Dotieed  lb*  alorj,  ia  Captain  Colvtile 
Fnnkland,  of  the  aaiy. 


rdigiooB.  Il  will,  tfaerctbn,  be  a  aoit  of 
resDireclion  tot  both  the  palace  and  tha 
poet,  if  I  cite  hia  descriplioD  ofihisgofk 
geons  follj.  It  is  a  passage  in  which  Cov- 
per  assnmes  so  loach  of  a  Mitltmic  lone, 
that,  of  the  two,  it  is  belter  lo  have  read 
his  lasting  deseiiption,  than  to  have  urn. 
with  bodilj  eyes,  the  fleeting  realitj.  Tbe 
poet  is  apostnqthixing  the  Empress  Eliza- 
beth. 


When   Ilea  woaldsi  bnild  :  no  quarry   ecnl  ila 

To  entich  thy  walla-,  bnl  thoo  dtdat  haw  the 

And  make  ih;  marble  of  the  glaiay  wave. 

Sileplly  aa  adreatn  the  fabric  rose  : 

Ha  aounil  of  bammeT  or  of  aaw  waa  there  : 

Ice  opon  ice,  the  well-adjualnl  part* 

Were  loon  conjoin'd,  uor  othei  ctmeol  aak'd 

Than  water  inierfus'd  lo  make  ibem  one. 

Lamp*  gracefully  ditpoaed,  and  of  all  hoea, 

lllumin'd  Eterj  aide  ;  a  watery  light 

Gliam'd    ibiough    lbs  oleai-  irmnapaTeiicj,  that 

Another  moon  new-riaen  : 


Nor  wanted  anght  wttliiii 

That  royal  realdene*  might  well  befil 

For  grandeur  or  for  use.     Long  wavy  wraalba 

or  flowerp,  that  fear'd  no  enemy  but  warmth, 

Bloah'd  on  (he  panel*.      Mirror  needed  none. 

Where  all  waa  vitrnoo*  :  bnl  in  order  doe 

Convivial  table  and  com  modi  ou*  aeit 

(What  *c«a>'^  at  teiut  commodiooi  aaat)  wer* 

there; 
Sofa,  and  couch,  and  high-built  throne  anguat. 
The  aama  lubricity  waa  found  ia  all. 
And  all  wa*  moiat  to  iha  warm  tonch  ;  a  ae«ila 
Uf  evanCBCenI  glory,  once  a  atream. 
And  aooD  lo  ilide  into  a  alream  again. 

The  poet  condudes  by  viewing  the 
whole  as  an  unintentional  stroke  of  satire 
by  the  Czarina, 


On  human  grandeur,  and  the  coan*  of  king*. 
'Twaa  iraniient  in  ila  nature,  a*  in  *hoW 
'Twaa  durable  ;  ai  worlhleM,  *•  il  leem'd 
Inlrinilcally  precioui :  to  the  loot 
Treacherou*   and  falie,— il    wniled,   and    it  wa* 

Looking  at  this  imperial  plaything  of  ice 
in  the  month  of  March,  and  recollecting 
that  in  Ma;  all  tbe  crystal  arcades  would 
be  weeping  away  into  vernal  brooks,  mm 
would  hare  been  disposed  lo  monrn  a  beau- 
ty BO  frail,  and  to  tnarrel  at  a  frailly  so 
elaborate.  Yet  still  there  waa  some  propor- 
tion observed  :  the  saltxNU  were  limited  in 
number,  ihoa^  not  limited  in  qilendor.  It 
was  tpttit  7W<M0a.  Bnt  wbst  if,  like 
VeiBtiilea,  this  glittering  banUe,  to  which 
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dl  the  science  of  Europe  could, not  have 
secured  a  passpon  intoJune, had  contained 
six  thousand  separate  rooms  ?  A  "  lolly 
on  ao  gigantic  a  scalu  would  have  moved 
e»ery  man  to  indignation.  For  all  that 
could  be  had,  the  benuty  to  the  cyi 
the  gratification  to  the  fancy,  in  seeing  wa- 
ter lorlu/ed  into  e»ery  form  of  solidity,  re- 
sulted from  two  or  three  suites  of  roonia, 
M  fully  as  from  a  thousand. 

Now,  Buch  a  folly,  as  n/ould  hare  been 
(he  Czarina's,  if  executed  upon  the  scale 
of  Versailles,  or  of  the  iiew  palace  a(  St. 
Petersburg,  mtu  the  Endymion  :  a  gigantic 
edifice  (for  its  lorlooua  enigmas  nf  thought 
multiplied  every  line  of  the  four  ihouaand 
into  fifty)  reared  upon  a  basis  slighter  and 
less  apprehensible  than  moonshine.  As 
reasonably  and  as  hopefully  in  regard  to  hu- 
man Hympaihies,  might  a  man  undertake 
an  epic  poem  upon  the  lores  of  two  butter- 
flies. The  modes  of  existence  in  the  twc 
parties  to  the  love-fable  of  Endymion,  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  us,  their 
prospects  finally,  and  the  obstacles  to  the 
iititant  realisation  of  these  prospects, 
ihese  things  are  more  vague  and  incompre- 
hensible than  the  reveries  of  an  oyster. 
Still  the  unhappy  subject,  and  its  unhappy 
expansion,  must  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
childish  years  and  childish  inexperience. 
But  there  is  another  fault  in  Keats,  of  the 
first  magnitude,  which  youth  does  not  pai- 
liate,  which  youth  e»en  aggravates.  This 
lies  in  the  most  shocking  abuse  of  his 
mother- tongue.  If  Uiere  is  one  thing  in 
this  world  that,  next  after  the  flag  of  his 
country  and  its  spotless  honor,  should  be 
holy  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  poet, — it  is  thi 
ianguage  of  his  country.  He  should  speni 
Ihe  third  part  of  his  life  in  studying  thi 
language,  and  cQltivaling  its  total  resources. 
He  should  be  willing  to  pluck  out  his  right 
eye,  or  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  if  by 
such  a  sacrifice,  if  by  such  an  exertion  he 
could  attain  to  greater  purity,  precision, 
compass,  or  idiomatic  energy  of  diction. 
This,  if  he  were  even  a  Kalmuck  Tartar, 
who  by  the  way  has  the  good  feeling  and 
patriotism  to  pride  himself  upon  his  beastly 
laoguage.*  But  Keats  was  an  Englishman; 

*  BergmuD,  ths  Germui  IrivellGr,  in  hii  ic- 
caUDt  of  Nil  lung  ramblci  and  residsacB  (moogtl 
the  KalmucbB,  make*  uh  acquainted  with  ibe  de- 
lirioua  vanity  which  poaieiiei  Iheie  demi-Mvagea. 
Tbeir  notioii   ia,  tJitt  eicellancs  or  enry  kind, 

KrfactiaD  in  Iha  IsiM  thinga  u  in  the  graateil.ia 
laSyezprMaed  by  calling  it  KalmtctuA.  Accord- 
ingly, their  bidaoua  language,  and  tbeir  votl  na- 
VoL.  Ul.— Vo.  II.  £0 
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Keats  had  the  honor  to  speak  the  laoguage 
of  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  Bacon,  Milton, 
Newton.  The  more  awful  was  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  allegiance.  And  yet  upon  this 
mother  tongue,  upon  this  English  language, 
has  Keats  trampled  as  with  the  hoofs  of  a 
buffalo.  With  its  syntax,  with  its  prosody, 
with  iu  idiom,  he  has  played  such  fantastic 
tricks  as  could  enter  only  into  the  heart  of 
a  barbarian,  and  for  which  only  the  anarchy 
of  Chaos  could  furnish  a  forgiving  audience. 
Verily  it  required  the  Ht/perion  to  weigh 
against  the  deep  treason  of  these  unparal- 
leled offences. 


Fnoitk*  FHolgaauuuMj  B<rinr. 
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Queni  Isabella  II.'s  Speech  tv  He  Cortts 
iff  1846. 

Trerb  is,  we  believe,  a  sect  in  this 
country  which  still  puts  faith  in  human 
perfectibility,  and  leaches  that  we  have  all 
uf  us  long  been  on  the  high  road  to  angelic 
completeness.  It  is  just  within  the  limits 
of  possibility  that  it  may  be  right;  Good- 
win,  if  we  remember  well,  had  a  notion  of 
that  sort,  and  there  are  sundry  gentlemen 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  encouraged  by  the 
high  state  of  morals  in  Pennsylvania  and 
other  repudiating  stales,  who  re-echo  the 
senlimenls  ofthe  perfectionists  mi  this  side 
of  (he  water. 

If  diligently  sought  for,  more  than  one 
philosopher  of  this  school  might,  no  doubt, 
be  found  also  in  Spain,  where  things  have 
been  wearing  so  promising  an  aspect  for 
the  last  century  or  so.  The  rare  merit  of 
the  theory  of  perfectibility  is,  that  it  la 
founded  on  experience. 

tlonalpoem,  [doublleisaquDlIy  hideoua,]  tha;  hold 
lo  ba  the  immediate  glfla  of  inipirauon  :  and  for 
ihiF  I  honor  them,  at  aoRh  guttHration  learni  bolb 
rroiQ  the  itps  oriheir  molhera.  This  great  poem,  by 
the  way,  oieaiurea  (in  remember)  aarenteea  Eng- 
liah  mile*  in  len^h;  but  the  moil  Isatned  msD 
emoagat  Ihem,  in  fdcl  a  moDater  of  erudiljon, 
never  reail  Tartber  than  the  oighlh  mile-alone. 
What  ha  could  repeal  by  heart  waa  little  more 
(ban  a  mile  and  a  half;  and,  indeed,  UvU  waa 
Touad  too  much  tat  the  choleric  part  of  hia  audi- 
ence, Eren  the  Kalmuck  face,  which  to  ua  foot- 
iih  Earopeani  iooki  aounQeceasarily  flatandogre- 
lika,  these  honeal  Tarlora  have  aacertained  to  be 
Ihe  pure  ciaaaical  model  of  human  besuty,— 
which,  in  fact,  ilia,  nponltaejirinci^le  of  ihoM 
people  who  hold  lb  at  in  o 
'   frighten  one'*  eoemy. 


be  principle  of  ihoM 
lief  uMj  of  a  face  ii — 
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All  history  shows  that  men  were  exceed- 
ingly demoniacnl  at  their  first  Martingon  this 
globe,  and  that  they  bave  gone  on  iinpror- 
iog  their  tempers  nnd  iheir  practices  from 
that  day  to  this,  so  thai  at  present  there  ia 
scarcely  an  ounce  of  the  old  man  lefi  in 
them.  There  are  nu  tyrants  or  cannibals 
ill  the  world  now.  None  who  persecutes 
for  conscience'  sake,  no  thirst  for  conquest, 
no  appetite  for  war  or  bloodshed.  We  all 
of  UB  sit  down  under  our  vines  and  under 
our  fig-treea,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
faction  or  an  union  workhouse  in  ihe  land. 
Gentlemen  with  white  waisicoals  legislate 
for  us,  gentlemen  in  hair-clolh  shirts  preach 
to  us  at  ihe  universities,  and  take  charge 
of  our  ethical  habits,  and  determine  the  re- 
lations in  which  'we  are  hence  fur  ward  to 
stand  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Clearly  ive 
have  very  few  steps  to  take  to  reach  that 
aupercdestinl  stale  towards  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  perfectibility  assure  us  we  are 
hastening ;  iv  state  in  nhich  there  will  be 
no  circulating  libraries,  in  which  gentlemen 
will  huy  books  for  themselves  and  read 
them  ;  the  millennium  of  printers  and  pa- 
per-makers, the  holiday  of  soldiers,  the 
long  vacation  of  lawyers. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  slight  jnrring  of 
the  system  in  Spain,  where  Oeneral  Nar- 
vaez,  the  Pythagoras  of  the  Peninsiihi,  has 
for  some  time  been  eudeavoringto  inculcate 
into  the  press  the  necessity  of  preserving 
a  five  years'  silence.  He  considers  free 
discussion  a  very  pernicious  thing,  and  ob- 
jects to  juries,  because  they  are  apt  to  take 
views  of  political  errors  and  delinquencies 
Bomewhat  different  from  those  of  the  gov- 
ernmeaL  There  was  a  time  when  similat 
fancies  possessed  gentlemen  in  ofiice  here, 
ID  our  own  island,  though  they  had  ex- 
ceedingly few  converts  among  the  people. 
There  is  therefore  ptogre&s,  it  may  be  said, 
or  in  other  words,  a  tendency  towards  per- 
fection. 

We  fancy  the  human  race  very  much  re- 
sembles a  traveller,  who  progressing  perpet- 
ually has  some  liinesto  traverse  long  level 
plains,  ateppea  or  downs,  and  sometimes  to 
climb  steep  acclivities,  or  to  ascend  the 
pinnacles  of  mountains ;  but  sotneti 
also,  when  he  has  got  up  as  high  as  he  can 
go  or  as  there  is  a  rock  or  a  glacier 
stand  upon,  it  becomes  his  dntj,  painful 
pleasant  as  the  case  may  be,  to  descend,  to 
plunge  into  sombre  valleys  or  toil  drearily 
along  over  mwassefl  and  awamps.  Civili- 
sation, at  its  best,  cannot  make  a  silk  parse 
oat  of  >  sow's  ear.    It  is  the  greatest  pos- 
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sible  mistajce  to  suppose  that  man  is  asyel 
an  unhalched  perfectibility,  nnd  that  he 
will  by  and  by  break  his  shell,  put  forth  a 
powerful  pair  of  wings,  and  soar  away  af- 
ter some  I ranscen denial  fashion  into  what 
Mr.  Shelley  calls  the 'intense  inane."  At 
all  events  the  apholders  of  ihis  notion  act 
B}  as  to  excite  in  us  but  little  hopes  ;  they 
philosophize  as  the  witch  repeats  her 
prayers — backwards,  and  imagine  that  the 
best  means  of  fitting  us  for  mounting  up- 
wards is  lo  strip  oar  nature  of  every  thing 
ethereal  and  spiritual. 

Our  own  opinion  is  that  modern  society 
does  not  intend  to  climb  much  higher.  Il 
seems  to  be  rapidly  becoming  practical,  to 
be  Burrouiidnig  itself  with  conveniences,  in 
<ne  word,  to  be  making  itself  comfortable, 
—a  temper  of  mind  highly  adverse  lo  am- 
litious  speculation.  Nations  which  look 
ip  the  plane  of  possibility,  which  contem- 
plate a  high  Slid  distant  level,  and  are  re- 
solved to  reach  it,  gird  up  their  loins  and 
pri^are  for  a  struggle.  They  think  little 
of  ordinary  enjoyments,  present  or  pro- 
spective. Their  delight  is  in  intellectual 
and  moral  activity,  in  building  up  systems 
of  philosophy  or  government,  in  subduing 
the  actual  by  the  speculative,  in  mounting 
over  the  steps  of  their  own  theories  to  the 
loftiest  regions  of  thought.  But  through- 
out Christendom  humanity  is  evidently  in 
the  attitude  of  Lot's  wife.  It  regrets  the 
circle  of  traditions,  emotions,  crpeds,  and 
philosophies  out  of  which  it  has  blundered, 
ind  longs  passionately  to  re-enter  it.  We 
Ive  in  an  age  of  re-actions.  But  as  time 
lever  retraces  its  steps, ,  so  neither  can 
nankind.  In  endeavoring  to  reproduce 
what  formerly  existed,  they  are  impelled  hj 
ible  principles  into  something  new, 
inferior,  or  superior  to  what  has  been,  bnt 
not  at  any  rate  the  same. 

With  respect  to  Spain,  the  great  point  of 
interest  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether 
its  progress  towards  constitutional  freedom 
is  to  be  pacific  or  bloody,  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  moral  objects  are  to  be  e& 
fected  by  moral  and  imellectual  means,  or 
by  exhibitions  of  physical  force,  and  a  per- 
petual cycle  of  revolutions.  Some  appear 
to  think,  that  because  ihe  action  of  society 
has  there  for  many  years  past  been  greatly 
disturbed,  we  are  to  look  for  a  constant  re- 
currence of  the  same  phenomena.  It  may 
be  however  that  it  has  now  passed  through 
the  period  of  turbulence  and  anarchy,  and 
entered  upon  that  of  repose.  Many  fea- 
tures in  the  aspect  of  the  country  would 
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The 
masiies  seem  weary  of  violence,  of  pratun- 
damentos,  of  bootless  insurrections,  ol 
Bireet  fights  and  fierce  personal  struggles  in 
Goflee-houses.  Thej  have  made  the  discov- 
ery  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  such 
doings.  No  thanks  to  Narvaez,  or  Senor 
Pidal,  or  Senor  Mnn,  or  the  Bank  of 
San  Fernando.  The  tranquilliiy  of  the 
present  period  is  the  offspring  of  e* enl8, 
was  the  confusion  of  that  which  preceded 
it.  General  Espartero  and  his  colleagi 
were  the  martyrs  of  circumstances.  They 
aimed  at  bestowing  inslitulionf  ~ 

but  failed;  because  the  passi 
people  kindled  by  civil  war  en 
suddenly  allayed  or  reduced  to 

Should  matters  in  the  Penin 
fortunate  turn,  infinitely  more 
be  given  to  the  Narvaez  adi 
than  it  has  any  claim  to.  Sine 
sion  to  power,  which  took  place 
peculiar  circumalances,  no  for 
tempt  has  been  made  to  rci 
anarchy,  not  bo  much  owlnj 
ing  policy  of  the  governnie 
ever  has  evinced  its  detern 
chase  quiet  at  any  sacrihce 
new  turn  taken  by  the  publi 
fierier  and  more  destructive  passions  na<i 
burnt  themselves  out,  and  whoever  had  re- 
mained in  power,  or  succeeded  to  it,  the  ef- 
fect had  been  nearly  the  same.  After  tlie 
exhaustion  of  the  public  and  private  re- 
sources of  the  country,  the  necessity  of  re- 
newing them  was  universally  felt,  so  that 
the  minds  of  all  classes  were  turned  towards 
commerce  and  industry.  They  perceived 
that  while  they  were  knocking  each  other 
in  the  head,  the  rest  of  Christendom  was 
enriching  itself,  submitting  new  lands  to 
the  plough,  calling  forth  fresh  harvests, 
building  new  factories,  constructing  new 
ships,  founding  new  colonies  or  establishing 
new  institutions  calculated  to  promote  pub- 
lic prosperity.  The  knowledge  of  these 
facts  slowly  surmounted  the  Pyrenees,  or 
stole  in  with  the  contraband  cotton  goods 
over  the  sea-board  of  Andalusia.  Among 
other  revolutions  there  was  then  effected  a 
revolution  of  opinion,  which,  at  the  outset, 
enabled  the  moderados  to  triumph  over 
their  rivals,  but  in  the  end  will  prove  fatal 
to  their  power. 

Up  to  this  moment  the  Spaniards  have 
entertained  but  crude  notions  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. When  they  had  an  absolute 
king,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  practise 
the  moat  complete  abnegation   of  self,  to 
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deposit  their  estates,  and  even  their  repu- 
tations, at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and,  with 
a  sort  of  practical  idolatry,  to  worship  the 
prince.  All  Spanish  history  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  realizuiion  of  this  feeling. 
The  proudest  nation  of  Europe  was  of  no- 
thing so  proud  as  of  its  complete  subjection 
to  the  throne,  which  by  degrees  undermin- 
ed its  energy,  corrupted  its  morals,  extin- 
guished all  love  of  industry,  and  gave  uni- 
versal currency  to  a  barbarous  taste  for  dis- 
play and  gross  physical  excitement.  When 
the  state  had,  through  these  means,  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  weakness 
and  degradation,  a  reaction  took  place,  m<^ 
narchy  became  the  object  of  general  aver- 
sion, and  the  secret  of  national  prosperity 
was  sought  for  in  the  opposite  extreme  of 
that  which  had  once  been  regarded  as  the 
supreme  good. 

Hence  the  rise  of  the  republican  parly, 
hich  supposed  that  society  could  be  turn- 
d  inside  out,  like  a  coal,  and  that  nanies 
ere  a  sort  of  talisman,  which  could  effect 
liracleit  by  mystical    processes,  unknown 
1  political  science.     The   leaders   of  this 
parly  in  Spain,  as  every  where  else,  were 
generally  honest  and  able  men,  who,  deep- 
ly versed    in   theory,  sometimes  disdained 
idy  the  occasions  and  modes  of  its 
application.     They  refused  to  believe  that 
conslititutions     are    slower     of 
growth  than  the  oak,  that  they  are  but  the 
plete  expression  of  the  national  charac- 
ter, that  they  are  planted  in  a  country  with 
the  firsi   germ  of  its  population,  and   that 
though  they  may  atdiOerent  times  assume 
different  phases,  they  are  essentially  among 
any  given  people,  one  and  the  same,  till  the 
utter  extinctinn  of  nationality. 

Still,  whatever  degree  of  freedom  Spain 
may  hereailer  enjoy,  she  will  be  indebted 
for  it  to  the  republican  party,  who,  though 
ihey  aimed  at  too  much,  actually  created 
something.  They  infused  into  the  public 
mind  the  belief  that  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
like  an  old  house,  required  to  be  pulled  down 
and  built  up  again  ;  and  if  they  had  been 
chosen  to  superintend  the  operation,  and 
could  have  freely  acted  according  to  their 
own  plan,  would  have  taken  care  it  should 
have  had  more  than  one  chimney. 

But  the  elements  of  political  change  are 
seldom  homogeneous  in  any  country.  If 
there  was  in  one  quarter  a  powerful  ten- 
dency towards  democracy,  in  another  there 
was  a  counteracting  impulse,  and  the  result 
was  a  compromise,  a  recognition  of  the 
popular  principle,  a  limitation  of  the  royal 
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prerogative,  in  one  word,  a  sort  of  ennnti- 
tuiion,  which,  however  imperfect,  was 
rather  in  adrance  of  the  age. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  the  ulmost  difficul- 
ty to  discover  the  condition  of  the  public 
mind  in  Spain,  We  cannot  trust  safely  to 
the  interpretation  which  may  appear  to  be 
given  by  events.  These  are  rather  the  result 
of  material  forces,  more  or  less  nicely  bal- 
anced, than  of  that  curioua  anil  delicate 
niechaniam  of  thought  which  the  leading 
statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  country 
have  been  endeavoring  to  introduce,  and 
on  which  we  bestow  the  name  of  public 
opinion.  Neither,  unfortunately,  can  we 
trust  (o  those  who  have  travelled  there  and 
undertaken  to  report  on  the  existing  stale 
of  things,  their  wishes  being  much  too  ob- 
viously the  parents  of  their  theories.  Few 
minds,  are  sufficiently  capacious  to  lake  in 
bU  the  multiplied  relations  of  a  great  peo- 
ple. Still  fewer  are  capable  of  baaing  a 
sort  of  divination  on  their  experience,  nnd 
foretelling  what  is  to  be  from  wbai  is.  We 
approach  the  subject  with  diHidence.  Our 
own  leanings  and  partialities  are  nil  on  the 
aide  of  freedom,  and  therefore,  when  we 
desire  to  satisfy  ourselves  respecting  the 
future  destiny  of  any  people,  our  hopes  are 
apt  to  preponderate  over  our  fears.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  dissembled  thai 
there  exist  in  the  case  of  Spain  many 
causes  of  apprehension,  and  ihnt  the  most 
patient,  laborious,  and  con-^cientious  inqui- 
ry may  possibly  lead  to  a  too  favorable 
conclusion,  when  ihe  tendencies  of  the 
mind  are  such  as  we  confess  ours  to  he. 

In  the  process  of  regenerating  a  people, 
there  is  a  work  for  all  classes  of  statesmen, 
and  all  kinds  of  administrations.     Withoni, 
therefore,  helievingin  the  doctrine  of  polit- 
ical necessity,  or    imagining  that  certain 
men  are  born  to  eRect  certain    purposes 
xnd  no  others,  we  may  affirm,  upon  the 
whole,  that  as  Espartero  was  well  lilted  to 
manage  the  public  affairs  of  Spain,  during 
a  certain    critical  period,  so   Narvaez    is 
aptly  qualified  to  remain  in  the  ascendant 
daring  another  pbasis  of  public  opinion,  i 
its  nature,  perhaps,  transitory.     The  Pn 
gresista  party,  though  esi>entially  populi 
in    its  principles,   had    highly    unpopuli 
work  to  perform  ;  for  while  a  great  majo 
ity  of  the  Spanish  people  were  vebumei 
Papists,  awayed   by  all  the  prejudices  of 
Romanism,  and  habitually  directed  by  ihi ' 
clergy,  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  pro- 
motion of  national  prosperity,  to  take  mea- 
aureg  highly  onpalatable  to  the  pope,  u 
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well  as  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy. 
The  partisans  of  the  movement  in  Spain 
would  appear  to  he  situated  nearly  as  the 
commonwealth's  men  were  in  England,  dur- 
ing the  contest  for  liberty  under  Charles  I. 
Possessing  superior  knowledge,  superior 
principles,  and  superior  personal  character, 
they  are  yet  inferior  in  the  essential  requi- 
site of  numbers,  and  are  disliked  by  the 
because  ihe  cure  of  the  state  is  not 
to  be  efiected  witbout  occasioniong  con- 
iderable  pain  and  discomfort.  They  look 
the  lead  ibr  a  lime,  because,  aa  a  party, 
they  displayed  more  intelligence  and  great- 
er energy  than  their  opponents,  but  were 
overthrown  because,  by  undertaking  church 
reform,  they  enlisted  against  them  the  pre- 
judices of  the  majority,  and  even  appeared 
to  be  inimical  to  religion  itself  It  is  not 
at  all  improbable,  moreover,  that  being  ac- 
cidentally placed  in  opposition  to  the 
Church,  they  may  in  some  instances  have 
misunderstood  the  necessities  of  their  po- 
sition, and  have  really  become  irreligious 
fnom  imagining  that  it  was  requisite  fur  the 
antagonists  of  the  clergy  to  be  so.  At  any 
e  we  discover  in  this  antagonism  the 
ak  point  nf  the  Progresistaa,  who  have 
w  discovered  their  error,  and,  yielding 
to  their  natural  impulses  as  Spaniards, 
have  reconciled  themselves  to  tbe  Church, 
and  are  seeking  to  work  in  conjunction 
with  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  their  reconciliation.  From 
the  very  nature  of  tbinga,  the  advocates  of 
political  progress  are  impaseioned  and  im- 
aginative, prone  to  subtle  theorizing,  ad- 
dicted to  speculation,  and  more  inclined  to 
seek  their  happinesa  in  the  worship  of  ab- 
stractions, in  gratifying  the  sense  of  duty  in 
the  loi\y  domains  of  ideal  truth,  than  in  the 
bleak  and  chilly  mazea  of  skepticism.  To 
all  such  men  religion  is  a  necessity  and  an 
enjoyment,  not,  however,  the  religion  of 
shows  and  ceremonies,  not  a  literal  faith  in 
arbitrary  creeds,  but  that  high,  poetical, 
spiritual  belief,  which  burns  like  a  pure 
flame  upon  the  loRiest  aumroits  of  the  in- 
tellectual world,  and  lights  up  the  inter- 
apace  between  eanh  and  heaven.  Nomen 
have  so  much  need  of  religion  aa  the  vota- 
ries of  popular  institutions.  All  the  force 
of  worldly  principles  is  with  their  enemies. 
Power  haa  an  affinity  with  power.  Church 
establishments  may  support  despotism, 
but  religion  never  does  or  can.  It  is  tbe 
last  resource  of  the  o|^ressed,  tbe  comfort 
of  the  ifflicted  and  peraecnled.    It  ukes 
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refage  at  the  hearih  of  the  poor,  travels 
rroin  cottage  to  cottage,  aita  on  the  high- 
way with  the  beggar,  accompanies  the  tic- 
tim  to  his  dungeon,  stands  beside  him  (in 
the  scalToId,  supporting  and  strengthen- 
ing his  soul  under  all  trials,  the  greatest  as 
well  aa  the  least. 

We  sa;  then  that  the  Progrcslslaa  in 
Spain  must  be  a  religious  parly  ;  though  it 
may  be  long  before  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  become  friendly  to  ihem.  Still 
some  steps  have  already  been  taken  to- 
wards BO  desirable  a  consummiition.  The 
secret  of  the  Hoderados  has  transpired.  It 
has  been  diacotered  that  they  are  a  cnlci, 
calculati[ig  faction,  inimical  at  heart  (o  the 
Church,  noi  because  it  is  the  depository  of 
doctrines,  which  when  properly  understood 
are  hostile  to  their  principles,  but  because 
it  stands  up  aa  the  rival  of  ihe  state,  for 
the  aHectiona  and  resources  of  the  country. 

Narvaez  and  his  colleagues  are  far  more 
unfriendly  to  the  pope  than  the  Progresisla 
leaders  erer  could  be.  It  is  only  because 
the  queen's  Camarilla  is  nsort  of  petty  vea- 
lihule  of  the  Vatican,  that  they  consent  to 
hold  communication  with  His  Holine-'s. 
They  are  possessed,  no  less  than  their  pre* 
deceasoTs,  by  the  conviction  that  the  clergy 
must  submit  to  reformation  before  there 
can  be  any  internal  peace  for  Spain;  that 
they  must  be  subjected  to  a  double  disci- 
pline, that,  iu  the  first  place,  nf  involuntary 
poverty,  which  by  degrees  may  possibly 
bring  them  to  their  senses;  and,  secondly, 
that  of  education,  the  expense  of  which 
must  be  defrayed  by  the  state.  To  be 
really  useful  in  his  calling,  the  priest  must 
pamper  less  hia  appetite  and  culilvate  iotia- 
itely  more  his  intellectual  facultiea  and  the 
aSectiona  of  his  heart.  lie  must  cease  to 
be  a  gross  worshipper  of  the  table  and  the 
bottle,  and  familiarize  himself  with  that 
practice  which  '  with  gods  doth  diet.'  He 
muat  be  poor  in  spirit  aa  in  purse,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  indigent,  the 
lowly  inhabitant  of  a  lonely  dwelling.  He 
muat  rescue  hia  divinity  from  the  worms, 
and  once  again  pore  diligently  over  those 
pages,  into  which  neither  he  nor  his  pre- 
decessors can  truly  be  said  to  have  looked 
for  centuries.  No  body  of  men  ever  stands 
in  ao  invidious  a  light  as  that  of  a  priest- 
hood squabbling  for  temporalities.  It  is 
impossible  to  ward  off  from  it,  utider  such 
circumstances,  the  blighting  suspicion  of 
bypocrisy,  the  fear  that  the  golden  key  of 
ihe  Scriptures  ia  only  used  to  unlock  the 
tieasnr/  of  mammon,  and  that  little  appe- 
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lite  ia  felt  for  those  riches  which  are  laid 
up  '  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor* 
rupt,  and  where  thievea  d<>  not  break 
through  or  steal.' 

We  have  said  that  the  Moderados  look 
with  no  kindliness  either  towards  Rome  or 
the  clergy,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  His 
Holiness  is  of  this  opinion,  for  which  rea- 
son Ihe  mi.ssion  of  Senor  Castillo  y  Ayense 
has  hitherto  been  productive  of  little  fruit. 

It  ia  true  that  Maria  Christina,  like 
many  other  personages  of  corrupt  manners, 
is  ready  to  do  penance  for  senaual  indul- 
gences by  the  grovelling  practices  of  super- 
stition. Having  nearly  exhausted  the  ic> 
regular  pleasures  of  this  world,  and,  in  tlie 
intemperate  pursuit  of  ihem,  weakened  her 
understanding,  never  too  strong,  she  now 
fancies  that  the  road  to  Paradise  lies  be- 
tween filea  of  priests  and  monks,  and  that 
the  odor  of  incense  and  the  sonorous  chanl- 
ings  of  the  mass  will  be  acc^ted  in  lieu 
of  the  perfume  of  a  good  life  and  the 
harmonies  of  virtuous  deeds.  The  court, 
therefore,  is  a  mixture  of  frivolity  and  fa- 
naticism, of  trivial  stiowa  and  mechanical 
austerities,  regarded  with  supreme  con- 
tempt by  every  member  of  the  cabinet 
Narvaez  is  a  careless  and  dissipated  man, 
who  has  no  serious  thought,  aave  how  he 
may  riae  in  the  world;  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  is  a  French  philosopher,  who  looka 
upon  the  Church  as  a  necessary  part  of 
Uie  state  machinery,  and  the  clergy  as  con- 
venient instruments;  and  M.  Mon  is  a 
pragmatical  economist,  whose  highest  spec- 
ulations never  rise  above  questions  of  rev- 
enue, whose  whole  creed  is  comprehended 
in  his  new  scheme  of  finance,  and  who, 
probably,  walchea  with  more  anxiety  the 
operations  of  the  Bank  of  San  Fernando, 
than  the  growth  of  piety  or  upright  princi- 
ples among  his  countrymen. 

One  liille  trait  in  the  history  of  this  pre- 
cious cabinet  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
not  as  being  calculated  to  illustrate  its  seri- 
ous opinions  or  tendencies,  but  as  betray- 
ing the  innate  frivolity  of  its  leading  mem- 
bers.    All  the  world  is  familiar  with  the 
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past;  wiih  the  frequency  of  its  aanguinary 
revolutions;  with  the  unsettling,  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  of  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society.  If  it  possessed  any  states- 
men, therefore,  alive  to  the  duties  of  their 
place,  solicitoua  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
a  protracted  anarchy  had  inflicted,  they 
would  assuredly  apply  themselvea  iu  the 
first  inatunce  to  the  grave  necessities  of 
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die  times;  and  afterward*,  when  th«j  had 
composed  the  troobles  of  the  kingdom^ 
restored  the  financea,  re-established  public 
credit,  snd  reconciled  clasa  with  class, 
would  probably  bestow  some  attention  on 
those  arts  which  coostitute  the  most  grace- 
ful ornaments  of  a  tranquil  and  flourishing 
state.  But  Narraez  and  his  colleagues, 
taking  an  original  view  of  these  matters, 
fancied  it  would  argue  superior  serenity  of 
tniud,  to  be  able,  in  the  midst  of  political 
convulsions,  to  meditate  on  the  co 
thography  of  the  Spanish  Innguague.  They 
accordingly  published  n  sage  de 
thia  subject,  directing  the  instru 
youth  III  watch  oter  the  spelling  of  iheir 
pupils,  and  tn  see  thai  ihey  conformed  in 
■rt  grave  an  affair  to  the  rules  of  the  acad- 
emy. If  thej  neglected  this  duty,  they 
were  to  be  deprived  of  their  diplomas. 
With  authors,  whether  philosophers,  or  po- 
litical economists,  or  poets,  or  novelists,  or 
journalitils,  they  did  not  inlcrfere.  These 
refractory,  but  unimportant  classes,  were 
abandoned  to  the  error  of  llieir  ways.  If 
they  spelled  wrong,  it  was  their  own  fault, 
and  they  must  abide  the  consequences. 
But  in  the  case  of  students  h  was  wholly 
different ;  they  were  to  be  examined  with 
peculiar  severiiy,  not  only  by  the  commis- 
sion of  puUic  instruction,  but  by  the  polit- 
ical chief  of  Madrid,  This  brilliant  idea 
roust,  we  think,  have  originated  with  Senor 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  has  brought  all 
the  peduitry  of  a  dramatic  coxcomb  into 
the  gravest  affairs  of  state.  He  fancied, 
DO  doubt,  that  ruin  was  impending  over  his 
valuable  works,  and  that  it  could  only  be 
BTeried  by  interesting  the  government  of 
the  country  in  the  great  question  of  or- 
thography. Possibly  he  may  have  dreaded 
the  revolntionary  spirit  in  the  serious  busi- 
ness uf  style.  Swifl,  we  know,  during  the 
excitement  and  uncertainly  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
Oxford,  expressing  his  deep  anxiety,  lest 
the  English  language  should  fall  to  pieces 
for  want  of  an  academy.  But  Spain  is  nnt 
in  this  predicament;  it  has  enjoyed  the 
rtre  advantage  of  which  Swift  regretted 
our  being  deprived  ;  and  yet  has,  we  find, 
been  visited  by  ao  great  a  confusion  in  the 
matter  of  orthography,  that  serious  appre- 
bensioDs  have  come  at  length  lo  be  enter- 
tained, lest  the  most  important  public  doc- 
ments  should  cease  to  be  intelligible. 

But  enoagh  of  this  :  the  Narraez  minis- 
try has  a  dim  perception  of  the  truth,  that 
igoorsnce  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  recent 
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troubles  in  Spain,  bat  in  attempting  to 
remedy  the  evil,  has  thought  proper  to  be- 
gin Ht  the  wrong  end.  What  the  Span- 
iards require  to  be  taught  is,  that  nations 
cannot  possibly  be  regenerated  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  physical  force,  and  that  it  is  al- 
together useless  to  overthrow  even  a  bad 
government,  unless  you  know  how  lo  set  up 
something  better  in  its  place.  We  by  no 
means  maintain  that  nations  are  never  to 
lake  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and 
engage  in  civil  wars.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
our  firm  conviction,  that  of  all  wars,  civil 
wars  are  generally  the  moat  just,  though 
infinitely  the  most  terrible.  All  we  would 
insist  on  is  this,  that  the  leaders  of  parties 
ought  never  to  plunge  their  countrymen  in 
civil  strife,  before  they  have  calmly  and  de- 
liberately convinced  themselves,' that  there 
exists  no  other  means  of  establishing  or  re- 
storing public  liberty.  Spain  is  the  slave 
of  instinct  and  impulse.  She  finds  herself 
uneasy,  and  is  persuaded  that  bad  govern- 
ment is  the  cause  of  her  discomfort,  She, 
therefore,  puts  forth  her  energies,  gathers 
together  her  populations,  arms  them 
with  mortal  instruments,  prectpilates  them 
against  each  other,  overthrows  the  men  in 
power,  and  obliterates  all  traces  of  their 
errors  or  their  crimes  with  blood. 

A  free  stage  is  thus  produced.  A  bril- 
liant opportunity  for  starting  de  novo,  but 
where  are  the  statesmen  1  Where  are  their 
enlightened  supporters  T  Where  are  the 
legislators  T  Where  are  the  firm,  honest, 
and  patriotic  electoral  Alas!  nowhere! 
Spain  has  them  not.  The  dreadful  cycle, 
therefore,  of  misrule,  discontent,  agitation, 
insurrectionary  movements,  civil  wars,  rev- 
olutions, is  always  in  progress,  and  the  fruit 
we  see  before  us,  in  the  utter  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  country.  Still  misfortune  is  a 
school,  as  well  to  nations  as  to  individuals, 
and  afflictions  and  disasters  shed  by  degrees 
ter  enlightenment  upon  the  mind.  Un- 
theae  stern  instructors  the  Spanish 
people  would  appenr  to  have  profited  some- 
thing, even  though  they  should  only  have 
made  the  discovery,  that  acta  of  violence 
do  not  necessarily  lead  to  freedom,  but  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  prove  rather 
the  harbinger  of  deapodsm. 

Endeavoring  to  conjecture  the  character 
(he  future  from  the  past,  we  are  led  lo 
think  it  probable  that  there  will  not  soon 
again  be  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things  in  Spain.  At- 
tempts may  be  made,  and  partial  troubles 
may  arise,  hut  it  would  very  greatly  surprise 
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US  to  behold  the  Peninsula  traversed  again 
by  hostile  Spanish  armies,  each  represent- 
ing a  particular  theory  of  goTernmenL  The 
attachment  to  families  and  dynasties,  which 
is  almost  indestructible,  because  it  springs 
rather  from  instinct  than  from  reason,  may 
yet  occasion  civil  wars,  though  there  would 
seem  to  exist  among  all  ranks  a  considera- 
ble abatement  of  dynastic  faDaliciem.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  cannot  L>e  quite  safe  to 
upon  the  movements  of  a  people  among 
whom  loyalty  develops  itself 
gant  a  manner  as  it  dues  in 
feeling  is  so  dangerous  and  objectionable 
as  this,  because  none  is  so  liable  to  abuse, 
Hen  glory  in  committing  acts  of  folly,  in 
proof  of  their  attachment  to  princes ;  which, 
instead  of  entitling  them  to  the  respect  of 
the  rational  part  of  their  apeeies,  ought  to 
render  them  the  nubjecta  of  unmitigated 
scorn.  It  is  quite  right  to  treat  with  re- 
spect the  first  magistrates  of  a  free  stale,  if 
they  conduct  themselves  in  an  honest 
upright  manner;  but  it  is  beyond  meai 
flilly  and  absurd  to  suffer  that  respect  to  as- 
sume an  impassioned  character.  In  poll 
there  should  be  no  passion  whatsoever,  i 
the  lore  of  liberty  ;  every  where  the  parent 
of  whatever  ia  excellent  or  nobli 


Loyalty  too  frequently  reaembles  the  at- 
tachment of  Uie  canine  race  for  man,  not 
being  eradicated  by  ill  usage,  or  contempt, 
or  the  incessant  assumption  of  superiority. 
It  is,  coasequeatly,  the  most  degrading  of 
all  feelings.  It  places  one  class  of  persona 
below  the  proper  level  of  humanity,  in  or- 
der to  place  othera  above  it.  It  can  proper- 
ly, therefore,  have  no  existence  in  constitu- 
tional slates,  where,  in  order  to  be  an  object 
of  affection,  the  sovereign  must  habitually 
display  good  and  popular  qualities;  or,  in 
other  wwds,  deserve  the  attachment  which 
fae  inspires.  In  Spain  it  is  not  ao.  They 
who  are  interested  in  reviring  the  puerile 
devotion  of  the  people  lo  the  old  monarchy, 
seek  by  all  manner  of  trivial  arts  to  invest 
the  person  of  Isabella  II.  with  a  net-work 
of  political  superstition.  When  she  ap- 
pears on  the  Prado  of  Madrid,  all  the  ladies 
rise  in  their  carriages,  ail  the  gentlemen 
stand  uncovered.  This  may,  by  some 
writera,  be  traced  to  the  old  fantastic  gal- 
lantry of  the  Spanish  people,  and  on  that 
ground  justified.  But  we  cannot  admit 
such  a  defeuce.  If  this  kind  of  civil  idola* 
try  were  paid  only  to  a  queen,  we  might  be 
induced  to  tolerate  it  as  significative  of  the 
homage  paid  by  strength  to  feminine  gen- 
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llenesfl.  It  is  not  so,  however.  Had  Spain 
a  king,  the  same  ceremonies  would  be  prac- 
tised, the  same  devotion  felt  or  affected.  It 
ia  not  to  the  woman,  therefore,  but  lo  the 
wearer  of  the  crown ;  not  lo  the  sex,  but  to 
the  situation,  that  the  compliment  is  paid. 

Again,  when  the  young  Queen  of  Spain 
goes  to  the  theatre,  through  what  an  ordeal 
is  she  compelled  lo  pass!  We  have  not  the 
vanity  to  suppose  that  our  own  queen  ought 
to  be  set  up  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of 
all  other  princes  upon  earth;  but  in  these 
questions  of  state,  and  parade,  and  show, 
we  think  they  might  moat  of  them  profit 
considerably  by  observing  what  she  does. 
For  exam[^e,  when  she  goes  lo  the  theatre, 
we  believe  she  would  gladly  be  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  the  speclacle  like  any  other 
lady,  without  being  every  now  and  then  sa- 
luted with  the  national  nir,  and  compelled 
to  rise  and  bow,  and  to  return  the  salutes 
of  the  audience,  till  what  was  meant  tot 
pleasure,  is  converted  into  a  mere  toil. 
Princes  ahould  be  suffered  to  taste  the  same 
quiet,  harmless  eajoyraents  as  other  people ; 
to  pass  unnoticed  through  the  street,  to  ap- 
pear unnoticed  at  ihe  theatre,  or  on  the 
race-course,  or  wherever  else  they  go  in 
search  of  amusement.  Ifthey  act  so  as  to 
deserve  the  affection  of  the  pec^le,  they  will 
be  sure  to  discover  they  are  beloved  by  a 
thousand  silent  tokens,  by  the  air  of  aetia- 
fuction,  and  looks  of  delight  exhibited  by 
the  people  wherever  they  appear.  Noiay 
deraonatrations,  hurtabs,  vioas,  are  as  de- 
ceptive as  they  are  ridiculous,  since  they 
would  be  08  profusely  lavished  on  a  Caligu- 
la or  a  Nadir  Shah,  as  on  au  Alfred  or  t 
Victoria. 

One  nation,  it  is  true,  is  seldom  compe- 
tent to  pass  judgment  on  the  practices  of  ao- 
other.  We  are  cold,  moreover,  here  in  ibe 
north ;  in  us  reason  predominates.  We 
calculate,  we  institute  laborious  compari- 
sons. We  weigh  our  opinions  in  a  balance, 
we  eater  philosophically  into  the  rationale 
evea  of  our  dissipations.  Nol  so  in  the 
south  ;  there,  habitually,  impulse  ia  the  in- 
centive to  action,  for  which  reason  they 
have  more  need  than  we  of  well-organized 
institutions.  We  could  govern  ouraelvea 
almost  wiihout  a  central  government,  being 
political  animala,  aa  i)  were,  by  nature. 
To  US,  public  busiuesa  atands  in  the  plaoe 
of  all  other  amusements.  We  are  sufficient* 
ly  entertained  by  the  art  of  governing  out- 
selves,  and  take  more  interest  in  a  par- 
liamentary debate,  than  in  the  finest  drama, 

'  I  any  other  work  of  art;  we  have,  in 
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fact,  made  the  great  discovery  that  the 
gofernment  of  a  state  is  [he  nubleit  of  all 
arts,  the  most  ifitensely  interestrng  of  all 
occupations,  and  as  we  become  absorbed 
by  it,  grow  indifferent  to  amusemenis  of 
every  kind.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  neg- 
lect into  which  ibe  stage  has  Fallen  in  Eng- 
land, together  with  almost  every  other  tb- 
riety  of  public  entertainment.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  rush  to  Covenl  Garden  to 
hear  speeches  on  political  economy,  whom_ 
the  ability  of  the  greatest  actor  could  not 
tempt  to  spend  a  shilling  or  walk  a  hundred 
^ards.  Nay,  to  share  in  the  graiification 
of  political  excitement,  eren  for  a  few 
hours,  men  travel  to  London  from  the  r&- 
tnoteat  corners  of  the  empire  in  the  midst  of 
frost  and  snow,  and  all  the  inclemencies  of 
the  winter.  Jnst  so  has  it  always  been  in 
f^ee  slates. 

Hitherto,  however,  Spain  has  exhibited 
but  little  of  this  taste,  though  from  many 
indications,  there  appears  to  be  good  ground 
for  hoping  thai  she  is  now  in  the  act  of 
acquiring  ti.  She  throws  less  intensity 
than  formerly  into  her  passion  for  bu))-fights, 
and  even  into  the  milder  madness  of  the 
stage,  which  will  probably  long  surrive  the 
grosser  and  more  animal  enjoyment  of  the 
arena.  Yet  the  good  people  of  Madrid 
seem  quite  intoxicated  with  juy  when  their 
little  queen  condescends  to  share  with  them 
the  recreations  of  the  theatre,  and  express 
their  rapture  by  throwing  forth  garlands  of 
flower;  from  their  boxes,  and  letting  )o»se 
doves  and  other  biids,  adorned  with  bunches 
of  ribbands,  to  flutter  through  (he  open 
spaces  of  the  building,  and  be  caught  per- 
haps by  some  enthusiast  in  pit  or  gal- 
lery. Among  the  worshippers  of  pleasure 
of  former  ages,  a  similar  practice  prevailed, 
only  among  them  the  l»r<ls  thus  let  loose 
were  sprinkled  with  fragrant  essences, 
which,  by  fluttering  to  and  fro,  they  diffused 
agreeably  through  the  air 

Another  practice  which  (he  Moderados 
>eem  anxious  to  establish  is  that  of  conse- 
crating in  their  families  tlie  portrait  of  the 
queen,  among  those  of  the  sainia  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  calendar.  Possibly  Isa- 
bella II.  may  he  quite  aa  worthy  of  admi- 
ration as  many  of  those  saints,  though  if 
her  canonization  were  proposed,  and  we 
were  required  to  perform  at  Rome  the  part 
of  the  devil's  advooale  in  lieu  of  the  rever- 
end cardinal  who  on  such  occasions  plays 
that  part,  we  might  possibly  be  able  to 
point  out  some  flaws  in  her  character  which 
would  prevent  the  complctiDa  of  the  cere- 


ihe  daughter  of  Maria  Christina,  whom  ahe 
herself,  by  way  of  paying  her  a  particular 
compliment,  has  made  a  cohinel  of  dra- 
goons, we  can  reasonably  inlictpate  no- 
thing very  exemplary  from  her,  betn^ 
brought  op  as  ahe  is  under  the  tntelage  of 
that  mother,  and  in  the  society  of  those 
profligates  by  whom  during  her  whole  lib 
she  has  been  snrrounded. 

Among  the  better  meaning  persons  who 
had  charge  of  Isabella  during  her  child- 
hood, there  were  some  who  deemed  it  advi- 
sable to  inspire  her  with  pity  for  the  poor, 
and  in  the  execution  of  this  praiseworthy 
design  gave  proof  of  an  ingetiuity  which 
deserves  to  be  commemorated.  It  probably 
occurred  lo  them  that  it  might  offend  the 
senses  of  the  royal  child  to  be  brought  in 
contact  with  actual  humanity,  deformed, 
and  rendered  loathsome  by  the  accidents  of 
wretchedness.  They  therefore  erected  o 
cottage  in  the  palace  garden  of  the  Buen 
Retiro,  and  placed  in  it  an  inhabitant  lo 
co-operate  in  bringing  lo  maturity  the 
charitable  feelings  of  Isabella.  As  she  en- 
tered this  lowly  dwelling,  ahe  beheld  by  the 
dim  light  which  pervaded  it,  a  solitary 
wretch  stretched  on  his  pallet  of  straw. 
As  she  advanced  reluctantly  towards  him, 
he  made  several  ineflectual  efforts  to  get 
up,  either  to  implore  her  aid,  or  to  thafrk 
her  for  the  interest  she  seemed  to  lake  in 
him.  But  then,  as  through  debility  or  sick- 
ness, sank  back  upon  hi«  miserable  bed  and 
remained  speechless.  The  exhibition  must 
have  been  truly  edifying.  It  was  an  auto- 
maton thrown  into  all  the  aforesaid  atti- 
tudes by  springs  upon  which  her  little  ma-  . 
jesty's  feet  pressed  as  she  moved  along  the 

It  is  not  stated  to  what  parly  the  anthors 
of  this  valuable  invention  belonged,  but  they 
were  probably  Moderados  of  the  same 
school  with  that  celebrated  preacher  who 
refiised  to  mention  hell  to  ears  polite. 
No  doubt  the  effect  on  the  child's  mind 
was  striking  enough  at  first,  especially  if 
she  had  not  previously  been  made  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  dumb  mechanism.  But 
was  real  indigence  ao  rare  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  palace  and  throughout  Madrid,  na  to 
compel  the  courtly  teacherii  of  the  young 
queen  to  hare  recourae  In  su  costly  a  re)>- 
resentaiion  T  Would  not  the  genuine  hovel 
of  some  half-famished  Castilian  peasant 
have  afforded  her  majesty  as  true  and  im- 
pretsive  a  lesaoo  T    And  might  not  the  mo- 
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ne;  laid  out  on  Ibia  useless  toy  hare  been 
better  spent  even  in  indiscriminnte  charity  1 
Surely  there  is  n  blight  upon  the  dwellers 
in  paltices  which  prevents  their  minds  from 
ripening,  and  keeps  them  for  ever  in  a  state 
of  crude  infancy. 

But  there  is  no  neceiisity  to  enlarge  on  the 
extravagances  of  the  palace,  to  illustrate 
the  nature  nf  the  state  of  things  towards 
which  the  Moderados  would  lead  back  the 
Spanish  nation.  They  hare  inscribed  the 
charscleristics  of  their  system  on  the  whole 
face  of  the  country,  in  ruined  towns  and 
Tillages,  in  sturmed  cities,  in  batlle-tields, 
whitened  by  Ihe  bones  of  Ihe  dead.  They 
have  employed  as  their  instruments  the 
worst  men  to  be  found  in  the  Feninnula, 
men  to  whom  assassination  is  a  pastime, 
who  rejoice  at  beholding  the  sireeis  and 
churches  crowded  with  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  old  men  rendered  childless  by 
the  sword.  Yet,  as  generally  happens,  the 
great  masters  of  cruelty  have  found  imita- 
tors ambitious  of  practising  on  their  miis- 
ters  the  lessons  learned  from  them.  Thus 
assassins  have  frequently  been  found  lo 
post  themselves  at  night  along  the  streets 
of  Madrid",  under  the  porches  of  doors, 
and  behind  the  pillars  of  churches — 
whence  they  have  Rred  at  Narvaez  as  he 
passed  to  the  opera,  riddled  his  carriage, 
and  picked  oS  some  of  his  outriders  and 
attendants,  though  hitherto  without  once 
touching  his  person.  This  is  how  partiea 
advance  their  views  in  Spain.  They  hare 
DO  time  for  nrguments,  for  registering,  c 
vassing,  voting,  for  conslitutionai  agitali 
and  years  of  parliamentary  debate.  They 
see  the  opponent  of  their  schemes  before 
them,  and  shoot  him  ;  or,  missing  their  aim, 
are  perhaps  shot.  The  crime  gives  birth  to 
revenge,  and  the  victors  of  to-day  are  per- 
haps to-morrow  victims ;  the  courage  of 
all  parlies  being  kept  up  by  the  number  <  ' 
deaths  it  is  able  to  occasion,  or  of  vei 
geances  which  it  has  on  its  hands. 

A  highly  characteristic  anecdote  is  re- 
lated of  one  of  the  revolutionary  chiefs, 
who  still  Bgure  in  the  Cortfiz.  Having  been 
despatched  by  his  province  at  the  head  of 
a  small  army  to  assist  in  besieging  the  cen- 
tral government  in  the  capital,  he  found 
himself  compelled,  while  yet  at  some  dis- 
taoce,  to  halt  and  enter  into  negotiations. 
His  force  was  weak,  and  likely  to  become 
weaker  by  delay,  unless  he  could  hit  upon 
some  device  for  at  once  raising  the  cour- 
age of  his  followers,  and  justifying  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  inlntBted  nim  with 


command.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  a  mili- 
tary execution,  but  knew  not  wbiam  to  exe- 
cute, as  there  was  not  among  his  friends  a 
single  delinquent,  and  it  was  just  then  no 
easy  task  to  get  hold  of  one  of  the  enemy. 
In  this  dilemma  he  bethought  himself  of  a 
splendid  stratagem.  He  invited  the  cen- 
tral government  to  send  him  an  agent  with 
whom  to  treat,  and  secretly  resolved  to 
.leize  him  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive, 
form  his  troops  into  a  hollow  square,  and 
shoot  him  immediately,  to  keep  up  their 
spirits.  Not  being  at  all  aware  of  his  hu- 
purpose,  the  ministers  despatched  a 
gentleman  to  his  camp,  and  along  with  him 
a  person  who  happened  to  be  a  friend  of 
Ihe  energetic  chief,  a  circumstance  which 
entirely  deranged  the  plans  of  the  latter. 
For,  notwithstanding  his  most  pathetic  en- 
treaties, the  general's  friend  would  not 
consent  to  have  the  person  for  whose  safety 

was  pledged,  shot  like  a  dog,  in  order 

establish  an  inSuence  wholly  unintelligi- 
ble out  of  Spain. 

The  tactics  of  this  chief  were  by  no 
means  peculiar.  Most  of  those  who  have 
found  themselves  in  the  pottsession  of 
power,  during  the  last  thirteen  years  of 
confusion  and  anarchy,  have  sought  to  ex- 
cite in  themselves  the  consciousness  of  be- 
ing somebody  by  putting  other  people  to 
death.  It  is  said  that  certain  idiosyncraciea 
are  gratified  by  sitting  round  a  cheerful 
(ire,  and  hearing  the  footsteps  of  less  fortu- 
nate mortals  trudging  by  in  the  splashing 
rain  or  through  the  drifting  snow.  And  so 
it  appears  to  be  with  Spanish  political 
adventurers,  who  never  fancy  themselves 
quite  safe  but  when  they  are  engaged  in 
cutting  off  their  enemies,  or  persons  who 
might  possibly  ripen  into  enemies  if  lefl 
quietly  in  possession  of  their  heads.  The 
multiplication  of  enmities  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  system  could  not  fail  lo  be 
great.  Every  person  in  office  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  the  foe  of  many,  not  merely  of 
those  whom  his  party  had  ousted,  but  of 
those  still  more  resolute  and  determined 
individuals  whose  friends  and  relations  they 
had  remorselessly  sacrificed. 

Whilst  things  are  moving  in  this  vicious 
circle,  exhausting  the  moral  energies  and 
paralyzing  the  material  resources  of  the 
country,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  middle  classes  should  be  nearly  all 
of  them  Progresistas,  ever  ready  and  eager 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  revolution.  The 
opinion  of  those,  however,  is  quite  errone- 
ous, who  imagine  that  the  middle  classes 
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love  revolution  for  its  own  sake.  If  the; 
desire  to  pull  down,  it  ia  that  they  may 
build  up  more  firmly.  They  may  be  weary 
of  change,  but  they  are  still  more  weary  of 
stagnation.  By  a  sort  of  inalinct  implanted 
by  ProvideDce  in  man  they  perceive  that 
the  establishment  of  freedom  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  industry,  and  hence  they 
have  been  the  enemies  of  every  adminis- 
tration, with  one  single  exception,  that  has 
been  formed  in  Spain  for  many  years  past, 
and  will  he  the  enemies  of  every  one  that 
■3  formed  till  the  rights  of  industry  shall  be 
properly  recognized. 

Scarcely  an  event  has  occurred  since 
the  overthrow  of  Espartero  which  may  not 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  strong  enmity  of 
the  middle  classes  of  Spain  to  the  Modera- 
do  party.  The  evidence  of  this  truth  is 
supplied  by  the  population  of  all  the  great 
towns;  for  in  Spain,  as  in  England,  the 
agricultural  classes  are  centuries  behind  the 
rest  of  the  community  in  enlightenment, 
and  therefore  attached  to  oligarchy.  It  is 
generally  felt, — in  the  towns  of  course  we 
mean — that  for  the  proper  development  of 
its  resources  industry  has  need  of  freedom 
and  tranquillity.  The  conviction  is  unbro- 
ken and  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  twelve 
years  ago;  but  experience  has  taught  it  to 
make  use  of  different  tactics  and  different 
weapons.  With  the  exception  of  Catalo- 
nia, where  industrial  activity  and  skill  in 
manufacturing  processes  run  hand  in  hand 
with  political  ignorance,  h1!  Spain  appears 
now  to  be  persuaded  that  oligarchy  is  to  be 
combated  and  overcome  by  intellectual  and 
not  by  physical  weapons.  In  the  produc- 
tion of  this  feeling  the  revolutions  of  Spain 
■eem  to  have  resulted,  and  they  cannot 
therefore  be  said  to  have  happened  in  vain. 
Even  those  members  of  the  Narvacz  admin- 
istration whose  studies  ted  them  to  bestow 
•Borne  attention  on  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tional industry,  have  thereby  been  in  some 
measure  liberalized  and  set  at  variance 
with  the  military  dictator  and  his  thick  and 
thin  upholders.  Mon  and  Pidal,  possessing 
some  administrative  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  relation  in  which  all  governments  ought 
to  stand  towards  the  people,  form  a  sort  of 
opposition,  as  it  were,  in  the  cabinet,  from 
which  therefore  they  seem  likely  to  be 
ejqoted. 

Yet,  like  all  other  finance  ministers, 
Mon  is  unpopular.  He  is  necessarily  the 
ringleader  in  the  wu  against  the  purse, 
andhis  manner  of  conducting  operations  is 
often  to  the  last  degree  vexatious  and  arbi- 


trary. An  instance  occurred  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year.  In  easting  his 
eye  over  the  wrole  frame-work  of  society 
to  discover  ever;  chink  through  wbioh  re- 
als might  be  made  to  ooze,  he  observed  the 
water-carriers  of  Madrld,iand  fancied  that 
they  had  not  been  made  to  contribute 
enough  towards  the  maintenance  of  Queen 
Isabella  II.  and  her  government.  This  la- 
borious class  of  men  is  composed  entirely 
of  Galiicians  who  from  time  to  time  leave 
(heir  rugged  mountains  and  proceed  to  the 
capital,  in  the  hope  of  realizing  a  little  for- 
tune by  their  brawny  strength.  They  are 
in  some  sort  the  ficeoiians  of  Spain,  being 
as  remarkable  for  the  bluntness  of  their 
wit  as  for  the  herculean  proportions  of  their 
frames.  Nevertheless,  if  theyare  dull,  they 
can  boast  of  moral  qualities  for  which  the 
inhabitants  of  mauy  other  provinces  would 
perhaps  be  glad  to  be  equally  celebrated. 
They  are  industrious  and  honest,  and 
therefore,  whether  as  purteis  or  water-car- 
riers, generally  contrive  to  earn  a  comfort- 
able livelihood,  save  money,  and  return  to 
their  native  mountains,  where  they  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  comparative 
ease  and  independence. 

Such  are  the  Gallegos  upon  whom  Senof 
Mon,  in  January  last,  fastened  his  financial 
fanga.  The  condition  of  this  frsternity 
may  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  habJls 
and  manners  of  the  people  of  Madrid.  Into 
every  house,  great  and  small,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  unquestioned  with  their  wa- 
ter-pails, to  pass  from  court  to  court,  and 
descend  or  mount  according  to  the  locality 
of  the  cisterns  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
fill.  This  privilege  they  obtain  through  the 
purchase  of  a  license  from  the  govern- 
ment, which  cosis  somewhere  about  twenty 
pounds.  Until  Senor  Mon  took  their  af- 
fairs into  his  hands,  (hey  were  permitted  to 
dispose  of  this  license  to  their  successors 
in  the  craft  and  mystery  of  water-carrying, 
and  thus  escape  a  loss  which  to  such  per- 
sons must  be  a  heavy  one.  Mandeville  long 
ago  made  the  discovery  thst  private  vices 
are  public  benefits,  and  Senor  Mon,  with 
equal  perspicacity,  has  descried  the  great 
truth,  that  the  proepvrity  of  a  whole  com- 
munity ia  augmented  by  the  oppression  and 
ruin  of  its  various  parts,  or  something  ap- 
proaching very  nearly  to  that  consumma- 
tion. He  applied  this  to  the  water-carriers, 
and  It  once  increased  the  price  of  their  li- 
censes, while  he  took  away  the  right  to 
dispose  of  them.  His  excuse  was  this  ;  bad 
characters,  be  said,  under  pretence  of  de- 
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siring  to  supply  their  neighbors  with  water, 
purchased  the  licenses  from  the  retiring 
Gallegos,  and  obtaining  thus  an  entrance 
into  the  greateal  houaea,  perpetrated  there 
all  manner  of  crimes.  This  single  him  of 
the  great  finance  minister  throws  open  a 
world  or  mystery  to  the  imagination.  Fan- 
cy a  man  in  possession  of  a  GalJego's 
liccoae,  and  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  it  in  Buch  a  city  aa  Madrid.  The  ring 
of  Gyges  itself  could  hardly  lay  open  to 
daring  villany  a  wider  5eld  of  operations. 
We  trust  some  of  our  noveliats  who  hare 
long  been  woCully  in  want  of  new  materi- 
als for  Iheir  fictions,  will  act  upon  the  sug- 
gestion here  thrown  out,  and  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  us. 
With  respect  to  the  water-carriers,  being 
impatient  of  oppression,  yet  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  all  political  manosuvres,  they 
determined  on  having  recourse  to  a  very 
extraordinary  form  of  Pronunr.iamtnto. 
They  piled  up  their  pails,  and  sitting  still 
with  folded  arms,  resolved  to  kill  the 
Madrilcnas  with  thirst.  For  whole  days 
the  fountains  were  unvisited,  the  cisterns 
unfilled.  No  coffee  could  be  made,  no 
lemonade  manufactured.  The  lips  of  the 
prettiest  Madrilenas  began  to  look  parch- 
ed and  dry,  and  crowding  round  their 
hushands  and  fathers,  with  many  soft  im- 
precations against  Senor  Mon,  they  be- 
sought them  to  appeal  to  the  humanity  of 
the  Gallegos,  and  entreat  them  not  to  ex- 
tinguish all  the  beauty  of  Spain  at  once, 
^he  gentlemen  adopted  a  different  method. 
Instead  of  appealing  to  the  feelings  of  the 
injured  party,  they  went  to  the  Corregidor, 
who  on  their  representation,  published  a 
baoda,  commanding  the  water-carries  im- 
mediately to  return  to  their  work  on  pain 
of  fine  and  imprisonment.  This  produced 
the  desired  effect,  the  unfortunate  moun- 
taineers observing  four  of  their  companions 
seized  and  put  in  confinement  by  way  of 
example,  became  terrified,  and  succumbed 
to  authority,  only  muttering,  as  they  re- 
sumed their  usual  labors,  the  ineffectual 
threat   that    they    would    enhance    their 

While  we  were  engaged  in  celebrating 
this  great  achievmenl  of  the  Aslurian 
financier,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  cab- 
inet of  which  he  formed  a  part  had  been 
broken  up,  and  for  a  reason  which,  if  it  be 
the  true  one,  reflects  much  credit  on  Senor 
Moil.  It  had  long  been  known  that  the 
Narvaez  ministry  was  divided  into  two  par- 
ties Ml  the  subject  of  the  Tiappasi  mar- 
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riage,  and  that  wfaile  Narvaez  adopted  the 
views  of  the  court,  and  was  favorable  to 
the  union  of  the  uncle  with  the  niece,  Se- 
nors  Mon  and  Pidal  took  a  wholly  different 
view  of  the  matter,  and  agreed  with  a  great 
body  of  the  Spanish  people  in  deprecating 
such  an  alliance.  The  court  party  has 
triumphed,  and  there  has  been  a  new  dis- 
tribution of  offices,  though  without  those 
accompaniments  of  riot  and  disturbance, 
which  formerly  were  sure  to  occur  on 
every  change  of  administration.  This  cir- 
cumstance bespeaks  some  improvement  in 
the  conditinn  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  not  omit  to  take  into  account  one 
fact,  which  may  go  far  towards  explaining 
it,  without  presupposing  any  material  ad- 
vance  in  civilization.  Hitherto  the  princi< 
pal  agents  of  insurrection  have  been  those 
multitudes  of  empleados  who,  thrown  out 
of  employment  by  each  successive  cabinet, 
have  immediately  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
disaffected  ;  and  while  their  wounds  were 
yet  fresh  and  smarting,  have  incited  them 
to  acts  of  violence.  As  the  ministers  now 
going  out  and  coming  in,  belong  equally  to 
the  Moderado  faction,  and  have,  therefore, 
for  the  most  part,  the  ssme  dependants  and 
adheretits,  there  no  longer  exists  any  partic- 
ular necessity  for  a  complete  change  of 
underlings.  The  disturbance,  therefore, 
of  the  upper  strata,  in  the  political  world 
does  not  always  unsettle  its  foundations, 
and  ministries  are  formed  or  dissolved 
without  occasioning  a  revolution. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  touch  briefly  on 
the  circumstance  which  has  nominally 
thrown  General  Narvaez  out  nf  office, 
though  his  influence  at  court  remaining  un- 
diminished, and  his  appointment  to  be  gen* 
eralissimo  of  all  the  forces  of  Spain,  giving 
him  more  power  than  ever,  be  may  again 
become  minister  whenever  he  pleases ;  and 
will  irresistibly  sway  the  decisions  of  whom- 
soever may  hsppen  to  fill  that  post.  All 
Europe  is  of  course  aware  that  the  little 
Queen  of  Spain,  though  still  almost  a  child, 
requires  lo  be  married  ;  which,  according 
to  the  views  taken  of  such  matters  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  age,  is  a  thing  that  ought 
to  interest  the  whole  civilized  world.  Its 
consequences,  in  fact,  may  produce  much 
good  or  harm.  Maria  Christina  has  a  bro- 
ther iu  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  who,  under 
the  name  of  the  Count  di  Trappani,  has  of 
late  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  jour- 
nals. Of  his  character  we  have  been  able, 
afler  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  to  learn 
nothing.    It  is  not  exactly  known  whether 
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he  be  tall  or  short,  fair  or  brown,  young  or 
old.  All  that  seems  well  ascertained  is, 
that  he  is  Christina's  brother,  and  that  she 
is  desirous  of  marrjing  him  to  her  daugh- 
ter. People  or  strict  inotals  tnay  be 
startled  bj  this  design.  But  they  should 
remember  who  and  what  Christina  is; 
should  recall  to  mind  the  incidents  of  her 
life,  her  history  since  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand, her  marriage  with  Munoz,  and  what 
preceded  and  Tollowed  it.  Afler  which 
their  enrprise  will  be  considerably  abated. 

Christina  has  now  one  grand  purpose  to 
accomplish,  which  is  despotically  to  sway 
the  ihind  nrher  daughter,  and  through  her 
to  govern  Spain.  In  childhood,  she  U 
said  systematically  to  have  subdued  and 
weakened  her  mind,  in  order  to  insure  her 
own  ascendency,  and  now  she  hopes  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  that  maternal  policy.  The 
Count  di  Trappani  is,  probably,  an  instru- 
ment whose  stops  she  understands,  and, 
therefore,  she  strenuously  advocates  his  in- 
terests, in  opposition  to  those  of  her  nephew, 
Don  Enrique,  son  of  the  Infante  Don  Fran- 
cisco de  Paula.  The  Moderados  for  the 
most  part  side  of  course  with  her,  while 
the  Progresistas,  being  more  national  in 
their  feelings,  are  favorable  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Don  Eoritjue,  who  in  politics, 
moreover,  is  said  to  have  adopted  their 
priuciples.  Now  without  being  Progresis- 
tas, Hon  and  Pidal  were  on  this  point 
agreed  with  them.  Not,  however,  being 
able,  from  their  position  as  ministers, 
openly  to  offer  opposition  to  the  court,  in 
their  places  in  the  Cortes  they  are  said  to 
have  incited  others  to  do  so.  No  doubt 
they  look  with  apprehension  on  the  unnat- 
ural alliance,  and  fear  lest  it  should  prove 
a  source  of  many  woes  to  Spain.  Hence 
those  altercations  and  contests  in  the  cabi- 
net, which  ted  to  its  dissolution,  and  will 
probably  exercise  a  powerful  in^uence  on 
the  relations  of  parties  in  the  legislature. 

At  present  the  opinions  in  the  Cortes 
by  no  means  represent  those  prevailing  out 
of  doors;  the  people,  but  more  especially 
the  middle  classes,  belong  in  nine  cases 
perhaps  out  of  ten  to  the  liberal  party; 
while  in  the  Congress  there  is  but  one 
Progresista  member,  and  in  the  Senate  ex- 
tremely few.  So  anomalous  a  state  of 
things  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  last. 
Senor  Orense,  (he  Progresista,  who  stands 
alone  in  the  Congress,  feels  himself  sup- 
ported by  much  more  than  his  own  indl- 
Tidual  strength,  and  when  he  speaks,  evi- 
dently expresses  the  convictions  of  a  great 
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party.  He  knows  that  bis  words  will  pro- 
duce an  echo  throughout  Spain,  for  which 
reason  he  does  not  hesitate  at  times  to  set 
the  whole  government  and  Cortes  at  deii- 
ance,  and  give  rise  to  scenes  of  tumultuous 
agitation,  which  would  speedily  prove  fatal 
to  him,  but  for  the  critical  situation  of  the 
public  mind  throughout  the  country.  The 
war  of  words  which  recently  took  place  be- 
tween Senor  Orense  and  General  Narvaez 
shows  that  the  former  is  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  a  party  which  may  soon 
be  dangerous.  The  triumph  of  the  Mod- 
erados in  the  late  elections  proves  nothing, 
for  when  ministers,  have  a  point  to  carry, 
and  can  reckon  coalidently  on  the  army, 
ihey  coerce  the  various  constituencies  of 
the  kingdom,  in  the  most  audacious  man- 
ner. Thus,  on  one  occasion,  at  Badajoz, 
a  whole  battalion  of  soldiers  was  distrib- 
uted among  the  voters,  and  compelled  to 
bear  down  the  public  by  its  mercenary  sa& 
frages.  Similar  events  are  of  perpetual  r» 
currence  ;  there  is  no  freedom  of  election 
in  Spain.  What  is  deaominaled  the  con- 
slitution,  is  as  yet  a  mere  contrivance  for 
passing  power  from  hand  to  band,  by  a 
sort  of  decent  juggle,  which  appears  not  to 
implicate  the  court,  while  it  seemi  to  con- 
sult the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Senor  Galeano,  an  apostate  from  the  lib- 
eral cause,  once  disclosed  in  the  Cortes 
the  secret  of  Spanish  parties.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Moderados  were  attached 
to  France,  and  acted  under  French  influ- 
ence,  and  this  was  because,  as  he  said,  they 
were  detested  in  England.  He  was  mis- 
taken.  Our  leanings  are  in  favor  of  the 
Progresistas,  because  their  opiniona  and 
policy  appear  to  us  tietier  calculated,  than 
those  of  their  political  opponents,  to  be- 
stow prosperity  upon  Spain.  We  do  not 
detest  the  Moderados,  we  only  differ  from 
them  in  opinion.  Of  many  of  their  prac- 
tices it  is  impossible  to  approve.  We  can- 
not commend  the  zeal  and  activity  with 
which  they  have  fabricated  conspiracies  at 
Madrid  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  put- 
ting to  death  their  political  rivals.  Nor 
can  we  praise  the  servility  with  which  they 
have  long  been  doing  the  work  of  France, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  own  country.  To 
be  pleased  with  such  proceedings,  would 
argue  little  conscience  or  judgment  on 
our  pari.  Both  feeling  and  common  sense 
imperatively  require  us  to  condemn  them, 
not  because  they  are  hostile  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, since  under  certain  circumstances  that 
msj  be  tbeii  duty,  bat  because  they  are 
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bad  Spaniards.  At  the  aame  time  we  do 
not  advocate  their  overthrow  by  violence. 
The  ProgreeistBs  we  trust  will  bide  their 
tine,  and,  wieelj  taking  advantage  or  cir- 
CUDiBtances,  gradually  remove  the  ground 
from  beneath  the  feet  of  their  adveraariea. 
Until  ihis  Bhdl  be  effected,  Spain  must  con- 
tinue to  be  a  ver;  inferior  power,  despised 
bf  the  reat  of  the  world,  as  a  pitiful  append- 
age to  the  French  monarchy.  Its  middle 
classes,  however,  seem  to  he  bent  on  de- 
livering it  from  this  humiliating  state  of  de- 
pendence. Even  by  Moderado  members 
questions  have  lately  been  put  in  the  Cor- 
tes which  indicate  how  uneasily  the  French 
yoke  aits  upon  the  shoulders  of  Spain. 
The  middle  classes  at  length  desire  to 
have  an  industry  of  their  own,  a  commerce 
and  a  commercial  navy  of  their  own,  and 
■hips  and  Bieamera  of  war  the  property  of 
Spain.  In  obedience  to  this  national  im- 
pulw,  even  the  Moderado  cabinet  has  con- 
sented to  make  an  efTori,  and  is  having 
eereral  steamers  built  in  England.  These, 
should  Spain  ever  escape  from  her  present 
state  of  tutelage,  may  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  future  navy  to  be  employed  for  or  against 
us,  according  to  circumstances.  Mean- 
while, we  desire  it  to  be  most  distinctly 
understood,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  view  with  extreme  satiafaciion  the 
revival  of  industry  and  the  establiahment 
of  freedom  in  the  Peninsula.  We  regard 
it  without  a  particle  of  jealousy,  standing 
aa  we  do  too  high  for  rivalry,  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  race  to  be  overtaken  by  any 
other  people,  unless  we  voluntarily  relin- 
<iuish  our  own  advantages,  and  sit  still 
while  others  make  progress.  Taken  alto- 
gether, we  cannot  be  the  rivals  of  any  peo- 
ple; our  destinies  are  peculiar — we  stand 
done.  Our  very  situation  on  the  globe 
renders  us  the  masters  of  its  commerce. 
Our  centre  is  everywhere,  and  our  circum- 
ference nowhere.  We  are  at  home  in  our 
colonies,  and  our  colonies  as  yet  hare  no 
boundaries.  They  are  spreading,  they  are 
acquiring  strength,  they  are  approxima- 
ting towards  each  other,  they  may  touch 
some  day,  and  coalesce  into  one  prodigious 
whole,  the  like  of  which  it  has  not  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  history  to  describe.  From 
such  a  position  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
we  should  look  upon  Spain  with  any  other 
Uian  &  friendly  eye.  We  desire  to  behold 
her  flourishing  and  free,  our  friend,  if  pos- 
nUe,  but  at  any  rate  her  own  friend,  and 
not  the  alavisfa  bondmaid  of  another  atate. 


Forces,  which  are  illimitable  in  their 

cotnpoBa  of  effect,  are  often,  for  the  same 

on,  obscure  and  untraceable  in  the  steps 

of  their  movement.     Growth,  for  instance, 

animal  or  vegetable,  what  eye  can  arrest  its 

eternal   increments  T  The  hour-hand  of  a 

watch,  who  can  drtect  the  separate  fluxions 

J  advance  T  Judging  by  the  past,  and 

the  change  which  is  registered  between  that 

and  the   present,   we  know  that  it  must 

awake ;  judging  by  the  immediate  appear* 

ances,  wa  should    say  that   it  was  always 

asleep.      Gravitation,    again,    that    works 

without  holiday  for  ever,  and  sesrches  every 

er  of  the  universe,  what  intellect  can 

w  it  to  its  fountain!  T  And  yet,  shyer 

gravitation,  less  to  be  counted   than 

the  fluxions  of  sun-dials,  slealtbier  than  the 

iwth   of  a  forest,  are   the    footsteps  of 

rialianity  amongst  the  political  workings 
of  man.  Nothing,  that  the  heart  of  man 
aluea,  is  so  secret ;  nothing  is  so  potent. 

It  ia  because  Christianity  works  so  se- 
cretly, that  it  works  so  potently ;  it  is  bt- 
eause  Christianity  burrows  and  hides  itself, 
that  it  towers  above  the  clouds;  and  hence 
partly  it  ia  that  its  working  comes  to  be 
misapprehended,  or  even  lost  out  of  sight, 
dark  to  eyes  touched  with  the  films  of 
human  frailty :  but  it  is  "  dark  with  exces- 
sive bright."*  Hence  it  has  happened 
sometimes  that  minda  of  the  highest  order 
have  entered  into  enmity  with  the  Christian 
faith,  have  arraigned  it  as  a  curse  to  man, 
and  have  fought  against  it  even  upon  Chris- 
tian impulses,  (impulses  of  benignity  that 
could  not  have  had  a  birth  except  in  Chris- 
tianity.) All  comes  from  the  labyrinthine 
intricacy  in  which  the  social  action  of 
Christianity  involvea  itself  to  the  eye  of  a 
contemporary.  Simplicity  the  most  abso- 
lute ia  reconcileable  with  intricacy  the 
most  elaborate.  The  weather — how  simple 
would  appear  the  laws  of  its  oscillations,  if 
we  stood  st  their  centre  !  and  yet,  because 
we  do  nol,  to  thia  hour  the  weather  is  a 
mystery.  Human  health — how  transparent 
is  its  economy  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances !  abstinence  and  cleanliness,  labor 
and  rest,  these  simple  laws,  observed  in 

■  "  Dark   with   eicsNive   brigbt."    Pofdii* 


kill. 
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ju9t  proportions,  laws  that  may  be  engrossed 
upon  a  finger   nail,  are  sufficient,  on  the 
whole,  to  Tnaimain  the  equilibrium  of  plea- 
surable existence.     Yet  if  once  that 
librium  is  disturbed,  where  is 
oflentimes  deep  enough  to  rectify  the 
fathomable  watch-work  T  Even  the  simplici- 
ties of  planetary  motions  do  not  escape  dis- 
tortion :  nor   is    it   easy  to   be   conTinced 
that  the  distortion  is  in  the  eye  which  be- 
holds,  not  in  the  object  beheld.     Let  a 
planet  be  wheeling  with  heavenly  science, 
upon  arches  of  divine  geometry  :  suddenly, 
to  us,  it  shall  appear  unaccountably  retro- 
grade ;  flying  when  none  pursues ;  and  un- 
weaving its  own  work.     Lei  this  planet  in 
its  utmost  elongations  travel  out  of  sight, 
and  for  us  its  course  will  become  incohe- 
rent :  because  our  sight  is  feeble,  the  beau- 
tiful curve  of  the  planet  shall  be  dislocated 
into  segments,  by  a  parenthesis  of  darkness  ; 
because  our  earth  is  in  no  true  centre,  the 
disorder  of  parallax  shall  trouble  the  1: 
of  light;  and,  because    we  ourselves 
wandering,  the  heavens  shall  seem  fickli 

Exactly  in  the  predicament  of  sucl 
planet  is  Christianity ;  its  motions  are  inter- 
tningled  with  other  motions;  crossed 
thwarted,  eclipsed  and  disguised,  by  c 
ter-motions  in  man  himself,  and  by  dist 
ancea   that   man    cannot   overrule.     Upon 
lines  that  are  direct,  upon  curves  that 
circuitous,  Christianity    is   advancing    for 
ever ;  but    from   our    imperfect   vision,  or 
from  our  imperfect  opportunities  for  apply- 
ing even  such  a  vision,  we  cannot  trace  it 
continuously.     We  lose  it,  we  regal 
see  it  doubtfully,  we  see  it  interruptedly ; 
we  see  it  in  collision,  we  see  it  in  combi- 
nation i  in  collision  with  darkness  that  con- 
founds, in    combination  with   cross   lights 
that  perplex.     And  this  in  part  is  irremedi- 
able; so  that  no  finite  intellect  will  ever 
retrace  the  total  curve  upon  which  Christi- 
anity has  moved,  any  more  than  eyes  that 
are  incarnate  will  ever  see  God. 

But  part  of  this  ilifliculty  in  unweavi 
maze,  has  its  source  in  a  misconception  of 
the  original  machinery  by  which  Christian- 
■ty  moved,  and  of  the  initial  principle  which 
constituted  its  differeniisl  power.  In  books, 
at  least,  I  have  observed  one  capital  blun- 
der upon  the  relations  which  Christianity 
bears  to  Paganism :  and  out  of  that  one 
mistake  grows  a  liability  to  others,  upon 
the  possible  relatitxis  of  Christianity  to  the 
total  drama  of  this  world.  I  wilt  endeavor 
to  explaia  my  views.  And  the  reader,  who 
takes  any  interest  in    he  subject,  wilt  not 
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need  to  fear  that  the  explanation  should 
prove  tedious;  for  the  mere  want  of  space, 
will  put  me  under  a  coercion  to  move  rap- 
idly over  the  crround  :  1  cannot  be  diffuse  ; 
and,  as  regards  quality,  he  will  find  in  this 
paper  little  of  what  is  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  books. 

I  begin  with  this  question ; — What  do 
people  mean  in  a  Christian  land  by  the 
word  "  religion  ?"  My  purpose  is  not  to 
propound  any  metaphysical  problem  ;  I 
wish  only,  in  the  plainest  possible  sense, 
to  ask,  and  to  have  an  answer,  upon  this 
one  point— how  much  is  understood  by  that 
obscure  term,"  "  religion,"  when  used  by  a 

*  "  That  obtcvrt  term  :' — i.  e,  not  obscure  as 
regarda  the  km  of  the  lerin.or  its  prsMiDt  valae, 
bul  u  regards  its  iiriginal  iftnttU,  or  wbM  in  civil 
Uwig  cBlled  tho  dcduclJD.  Under  what  an^e, 
uuder  wha:  upecl,  or  retntion,  to  the  Ratd  which 
it  concTDs  did  the  tarm  Teligian  originally  corns 
forward?  The  general  field,  overlooked  by  re- 
ligion, ii  the  ground  nbich  lies  between  the  ipirit 
of  man  and  tlie  Bupernnlural  world.  Al  preieal, 
□nder  the  humblest  conception  of  religion,  th« 
huninn  ipirit  ii  supposed  In  be  intereiled  in  such 
sGeld  by  the  conscience  end  tbe  nobler  a9eclioni. 
Bat  I  inspect  thai  oTiginBllj  thene  gmat  faculties 

Probably  ibe  rclalion  belwcen  spiriiual  terron 
and  man's  power  orpropiilalion,  was  the  problem 
to  which  the  word  religion  firmed  the  nnswer. 
Religion  meant  apparenlly,  in  ihe  infancies  of 
the  varioiia  iJolatnce,  that  Ittirtia,  or  service  of 
sycophantic  H'Or,  by  wliiih,  as  llie  most  apprursd 
method  of  approach,  man  waa  able  to  conciliate 
Ihe  favor,  or  to  buy  off  the  malice  cfaupernalucal 
powera.  In  all  Pagan  naliona,  it  is  probable  that 
religion  would  on  the  wtiole  be  a  degrading  in- 
Suence  ;  although  I  see,  e ten  for  auch  nations, 
two  cai^a,  at  ibe  leosl,  where  tha  uaea  of  a  re- 
ligion would  be  iiidispenaable  ;  viz.  for  the  sana- 
tion of  oatlu,  and  aa  a  channel  Ibr  gratitude  not 
pointing  to  ■  human  object.  If  so,  the  inawer 
IS  easy:  religion  tooj  degrading ;  but  faeaviar  de- 
gradBtiona  would  iinve  arisen  from  irreligioii. 
The  noblest  of  all  idolatrous  peoples,  \\z-  the 
Komani,  have  left  deeply  acored  in  their  very 
use  of  their  word  religto,  their  lealimony  to  the 
degredation  wrought  by  any  religion  thai  Pagan- 
iim  could  yield.  Karely  indeed  is  this  word  em- 
ptaved,  by  a  Latin  author,  in  ipeahing  of  an  in- 
dividual, without  more  or  less  of  gneer.  Read- 
ing ibat  word,  in  a  Latin  boob,  we  all  try  it  and 
ring  it,  as  a  petty  shopkeeper  ring*  ■  lialf-crown, 
lefore  we  Tentuie  to  receive  it  a>  offered  in  goad 
Aith  and  loyally.  Even  the  Greeks  are  Dearty 
in  the  same  oiopn,  when  they  with  to  apeak  of 
rellgioiity  in  a  spirit  of  serious  praise.  Some 
eircuitODS  Ibrm  cominending  the  oorrectnea*  ofa 
nan,  wifi  n  Ciic,  aa  ruptct  of  iiniu  thittgi,  be- 
uimea  requisite  ;  for  ail  the  direct  terms,  ex presi- 
ing  the  religious  temper,  are  preoccupied  by  a 
taint  of  scorn.  The  word  boioi,  measi  vunu, — 
Dot  as  regardi  ihe  gods,  but  aa  regards  ifie  dead; 
and  even  listSv,  tliough  not  used  snesringly,  is  a 
world  (hart  of  our  word  "religions."  Xou  eon- 
dition  of  language  we  need  not  woodar  al :  tha 
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ChrisiiBii  t  Only  I  am  punctHiona  upon 
ona  demand,  viz.  ihat  (be  answer  ahalt  be 
comprebeneive.  We  are  apt  in  such  cases 
to  answer  elliptically,  omitting,  because  si- 
lently presuming  as  understood  between  us, 
whatever  seems  obviouB.  To  prevent  Ikot, 
we  will  suppose  the  question  to  be  proposed 
by  an  emissary  from  lome  remote  plaTiet, — 
who,  knowing  as  yel  absolutely  nothing  of 
Its  and  our  intellectual  differences,  must  in- 
sist, (as /insist,)  upon  absolute  precision, 
so  that  nothing  essential  shall  be  wanting, 
and  nothing  shall  be  redundant. 

What  then  is  religion  1  Decomposed  in- 
to its  elements,  as  they  are  found  in  Chris- 
tianity, bow  many  powers  for  acting  on  the 
heart  of  man,  does,  by  poaaibilily,  this  great 
apency  includeT  According  to  my  own 
Tiew,  four.*  1  will  state  ihein,  and  num- 
ber them. 

Itl,  A  form  of  worship,  a  cuUut. 
3rf/jr,  An  idea  of  God  ;  and  (pointing  the 
analysis  to  Christianity  in  particular) 
an  idea  not  purified  merely  from  an- 
cient pollutions,  but  recast  and  abso- 
lutely bom  again. 
9dly,  An  idea  of  the  relation  which  man 
occupies  to  God  ;  and  of  this  idea  also, 
when  Christianity  is  the  religion  con- 

languiige  oflife  must  naturally  receive,  as  In  a  iDir- 
[or,  ihe  reahllei  of  Wte.  Difficult  it  is  to  main- 
tahi  BJusI  equipoiae  in  my  moral  habits,  but  In 
Dons  K)  inucii  hb  in  faabiu  of  religioua  demeaDor 
under  a  Pagan  [ibat  ia,  a  degrading]  religion. 
To  be  a  cowurd  ia  baae  :  ta  be  a  lycDpliaut,  if 
baifl  :  but  to  be  a  Bvcophant  in  ihe  aertics  of 
cowardice,  is  the  perleciion  nf  bBseneaa :  and  ;et 
tliii  WBB  ihe  brief  anBljriii  of  a  devotee  among 
the  aniient  Romana.  Now,  coniidering' that  Ibe 
word  Ttligieit  ii  ariginiliy  RumBn,  rprobably 
from  the  Etruacan,]  il  aeemi  probable  thai  ll  pre- 
aetiled  the  idea  of  religion  under  aome  one  at  ita 
bad  aapecta.  Coleridge  meat  quite  bsve  forgolten 
thii  pB^aniam  orihe  word,  when  he  auggeated  aa 
-  -'-'laible  idea,  tbat  originally  it  bad  preaanted 
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atrainl,  MoraUly  having  been 
prime  reatniint  or  obligalion  reattng  upon  man, 
then  Coleridge  thought  that  religion  might  have 
l>«cn  viewed  ea  a  rtiigialio,  ■  reiterated  restraint, 

■    yubligatlon.     " 
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\e  objectinna  might  t>e  n 
isrea  ui  aucn  a  derivation :  bat  the  laat  of  the 
ibrae  ia  coacluBive.  The  ancieDIa  never  iid 
view  morality  aa  a  mode  of  obligation  :  I  affirm 
tbia  peremptorilj  ;  and  with  the  more  emphaaia, 
because'  there  are  great  conaequences  auapended 
upon  that  queation. 

*  ■'  Fo*T!"  there  ore  nz,  in  one  aenae,  ofreli- 
nan  ;  viz.  StAfjr,  aorraapond 
6(A/Vi>  suitable  life.    Bat  tl 
■a  lahje'lively  poiieistd  by  a  il 
aa  o^KtVMly  teMempUttd. 


cerned,  it  must  be  said,  that  it  is  so  en- 
tirely remodelled,  as  in  no  respect  to 
resemble  any  element  in  any  other  re- 
ligion.    Thus    far    we    are   reminded 
of  the  poet's  expression,  "Pure  reli-' 
gion  breathing  household  laws ;"  that 
is,  not  teaching  such  laws,  not  formally 
prescribing  a  new  economy  of  life,  so 
much  as  inspiring  it  indirectly  through 
a  new  atmosphere  surrounding  all  ob- 
jects with  new  attributes.     But  there 
is  also  in  Christianity, 
4thlt/,  A  doctrinal  part,  a  part  directly 
and  explicitly  occupied  with  teaching ; 
and  this  divides  into  two  great  sections, 
a,  A  system  of  ethics  so  absolutely  new 
as  to  be  untranslateable*  into  either 
of  the  classical    languages;    and,  /}, 
A  system   of  mysteries  ;    as,  for   in- 
stance, the  mystery  of  (he  Trinity,  of 
the  Divine  Incarnation,  of  the  Atone- 
ment, of  the  Resurrection,  and  others. 
Here    are  great  elements ;  and  now  let 
me  ask,  how  many  of  these  are  found  in 
the  Heathen  religion  of  Greece  and  Romel 
This  is  an  important  question  ;  it  being  my 
object  to  show  that  no  religion    but    the 
Christian,  and  precisely  through  some  one 
or  two  of  its  differential  elements,  could 
have  been  an  organ  of  political  movement. 
Moat  divinea  who  any  where  glance  at 
this    question,    are    here  found    in,    what 
seems  to  me,  the  deepest  of  errors.     Great 
theologians  are  they,  and  eminent  philoso- 
phers, who  have  presumed  that  (as  a  matter 
:>r  course)  all   reiigiona,  however  false,  are 
introductory  to  some  scheme  of  morality, 

■  "  ViUTOiuiattabtt."  This  ia  not  generally 
perceived.  On  the  contrarj,  people  are  readj 
;o  aay,  '■  Why,  ao  far  from  il,  the  very  earlieat 
lenguage  in  which  the  Goapela  appeared,  except* 
-  inly  St.  Matthevr'a,  waa  the  Greek."  Yea, 
m;  but  vkat  Greek?  Had  not  the  GreeJta 
,  for  a  lonf[  tuna,  colonizing  Syria  under 
princes  of  Grecian  blood, —  had  not  the  Greek 
iBn|;UBEe  {as  a  lingua  Heltaiiitica)  become  Bleep- 
ed in  Hebrew  ideas, — no  door  of  conimunicalion 
could  have  been  opened  between  the  new  world 
of  Cbriatian  feeling,  and  the  old  world  bo  deaf 
I  muaic.  Here,  therefore,  we  may  obacrve 
preparationa  made  secretly  by  Providence  Tor 
vine  ChriatianitT  and  clearing  Ihe  road  be- 
lt ;  lint,  the  difiuiion  of  the  Greek  languagn 
through  Ibe  whole  civilized  world  (t  D.'oifi'*) 
time   before  Chrial,  by  which  mean*   the 

Ssliala  found  winga,  aa  it  were,  for  flying 
through  the  kjngdoma  of  tbe  earth  ;  sec- 
ondly, the  Uebraiziaa  oTlhia  language,  by  which 
meana  tbe  Evangeliita  found  a  new  material 
made  ploatic  and  obedient  to  these  new  ideai 
which  they  bad  to  bnitd  aiih,  and  which  they  , 
had  to  build  iipoii. 
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however  imperr»ct.  Thej  grant  ;ou  that 
the  morality  is  ofleiitimes  uaaound;  but 
Etill,  they  think  that  some  morality  there 
must  have  been,  or  elae  for  what  purpose 
was  the  religion?  This  I  proDOunce 
error. 

All  the  moral  theories  of  anliquily  were 
utterly  diBJolned  from  religion.  But  this 
fallacy  of  a  dogmatic  or  doctrinal  part  in 
Paganism  is  born  out  of  Anachronism.  It 
is  the  anachronism  of  unconsciously  reflect- 
ing back  upon  the  ancient  religions  of 
darkness,  and  as  if  essential  to  all  reli- 
gions, features  that  never  were  suspected 
as  possible,  until  they  had  been  revealed 
in  Christianity.*  Religion,  in  the  eye  of  a 
Pagan,  had  no  more  relation  to  morals, 
than  it  had  to  ahip-buililing  or  trigonorae* 
try.  But,  then,  why  was  religion  honored 
amongst  Pagans?  How  did  it  ever  arise? 
What  was  its  object?  Object!  h  had  no 
object;  if  by  this  you  mean  ulterior  object. 
Pagan  religion  arose  in  no  motive,  but  in 
an  impulse.  Pagan  religion  aimed  at  no 
distant  prize  ahead:  it  fled  from  a  danger 
immediately  behind.  The  gods  of  the 
Pagans  were  wicked  natures  j  but  they 
were  natures  to  be  feared,  and  to  be  pro- 
pitiated ;  for  they  were  herce,  and  they 
were  moody,  and  (as  regarded  man  who 
had  tio  wings)  they  were  powerful.  Once 
accredited  as  facts,  the  Pagan  gods  could 
iiot  be  regarded  as  other  than  terrific  facts ; 
and  thus  it  was,  that  in  terror,  blind  terror, 
as  against  power  in  the  hands  of  divine 
wickedness,  arose  the  ancient  religions  ol 
Paganism.  Because  the  gods  were  wick- 
ed, man  was  religious;  because  Olympus 
was  cruel,  earth  trembled;  because  the 
divine  beings  were  the  most  lawless  of 
Thugs,  the  human  being  became 
abject  of  sycophants. 

Had  the  religions  of  Paganism  a 
leologically ;  that  is,  with  a  view  to  certain 
purposes,  to  certain  final  causes  ahead 
had  they  grown  out  of  /orworrf-looking 
views,  contemplating,  for  instance,  (he  fur- 
thering of  civilization,  or  contemplating 
some  intereats  in  a  world  beyond  the  pre- 
sent, there  would  probably  have  arisen, 
concurrently,  a  section  in  all  snch  religions, 
dedicated  to  positive  instruction.     There 

*  "  In  ChrittiaMig,"  Once  for  al), 
tbe  trouble  of  continual  repetition*,  underatand 
Judusm  to  be  commemoratoU  joinlly  with  Chris- 
tiauit;  ;  the  dark  root  together  with  tbs  golden 
frnltagB  ;  whenevBr  tbe  iiBlure  of  tbe  case  doei 
□Ol  praiume  a  coatradisliDction  of  tbe  < 
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would  have  been  a  doctrinal  part.  There 
might  have  been  interwoven  with  the  ritual 
of  worship,  a  syteoi  of  economics,  or  a  code 
of  civil  prudence,  or  a  code  of  health,  or  t 
theory  of  morals,  or  even  a  secret  revela- 
tion of  mysterious  relations  between  man 
and  t^e  Deity  :  all  which  existed  in  Juda- 
ism. But  as  the  case  stood,  this  was  im- 
possible. The  gods  were  mere  odious 
facts,  like  scorpions  or  rattlesnakes,  having 
no  moral  aspects  whatever;  public  nui- 
sances; and  bearing  no  relation  to  man 
but  that  of  capricious  tyrants.  First  aris- 
ing upon  a  basis  of  terror,  these  gods  never 
subsequently  enlarged  that  basis;  nor 
sought  to  enlarge  it.  All  antiquity  con- 
tains no  hint  of  a  possibility  that  looe  could 
arise,  as  by  any  ray  mingling  with  the  sen- 
timenis  in  a  human  creature  towards  a 
Divine  one;  not  even  sycophants  ever  pre- 
tended to  love  the  gods. 

Under  tliis  original  peculiarity  of  pagui- 
ism,  there  arose  two  consequences,  which 
I  will  mark  by  the  Greek  letters  a.  and  (3. 
The  latter  I  will  notice  in  its  order,  first 
calling  the  reader's  attention  to  the  conse- 
quence marked  a,  which  is  this : — in  the  full 
and  profoundest  sense  of  the  word  believe, 
the  pagans  could  not  be  said  to  believe  in 
any  gods:  but,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  they 
did,  and  do,  and  must  believe,  in  all  gods. 
As  this  proposition  will  startle  some  read- 
ers, and  is  yet  closely  involved  in  the  main 
truth  which  I  am  now  pressing,  vis.  the 
meaning  and  effect  of  a  simple  ealtus,  aa 
distinguished  from  a  high  doctrinal  reli- 
gion, let  us  seek  an  illustration  from  our 
Indian  empire.  The  Christian  missiona- 
ries Irom  home,  when  first  opening  their 
views  to  Hindoos,  describe  themselves  as 
laboring  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  a  true 
religion,  and  as  either  asserting  or  leaving 
it  to  be  inferred,  that,  on  that  assumption, 
tbe  Hindoo  religion  is  a  false  one.  But  the 
poor  Hinitoo  never  dreamed  of  doubling 
that  the  Christian  was  a  true  religion;  nor 
will  he  at  all  infer,  from  yotir  religion  be- 
ing true,  that  his  own  must  l>e  false.  Both 
are  true,  he  thinks  :  al!  retigions  are  truf! 
all  gods  are  true  gods  ;  and  all  are  equally 
true.  Neither  can  he  understand  what 
you  mean  by  a  false  religion,  or  how  a  re- 
iigitm  could  be  false ;  and  he  is  perfectly 
righu  Wherever  religious  consist  only  of 
a  worship,  as  the  Hindoo  religion  does, 
there  can  be  no  competition  amongst  them 
as  to  truth.  ITiat  would  be  an  absurdity, 
not  less  uor  other  than  it  would  be  for  a 
Praasian  todenoonee  the  Austrian  emperor. 
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or  an  AuBttian  to  denounce  the  Pmasiui 
king,  u  a  faJse  sovereign.  False  T  Iloie 
faltet  la  what  sense  raise  T  Surely  not  ae 
DOD^xiattiig.  But  ai  least,  (the  reader  will 
repl;,)  if  the  religions  coutradicteachoiher, 
one  or  ibem  must  be  false.  Yes ;  but  that 
is  impossible.  Two  religions  cannot  con* 
ttadict  each  other,  where  both  contain  only 
ft  cvltus;  thej  could  come  into  collision 
onljr  by  means  of  a  doctrinal,  or  directly 
affirmative  part,  like  those  of  Christianity 
and  MahomelBnism.  But  this  part  is  what 
DO  idolatrous  religion  ever  had, 
hare.  The  reader  must  not  understand 
me  to.  mean  that,  merely  as  a  conproniise 
of  counes/,  two  pro&asors  of  different 
idolatries  would  agree  to  recognize  each 
other.  Not  at  all.  The  truth  of  one  does 
not  imply  the  falsehood  of  theother.  Both 
are  true  as  facta ;  neither  can  be  false, 
any  higher  senae,  because  neither  makes 
any  pretence  to  (ruth  doctrinal. 

This  dislincttoti  between  a  religion  hav 
ing  merely  a  worship,  and  a  religion  hav- 
ing alao  a  body  of  doctrinal  truth,  is  famil- 
iar to  the  Mahometans ;  and  they  convey 
the  distinction  by  a  very  appropriate  ex- 
pression. Those  majestic  religions,  (as 
they  esteem  them,)  which  rise  above  the 
mere  pomps  and  tympanies  of  ceremonial 
worship,  they  denominate  "  rtUgiont  of 
the  book."  There  are,  of  such  religions, 
three,  viz.,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Is- 
lamism.  The  first  builds  upon  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets ;  or,  perh^s,  suffioientty 
upon  the  Pentatench  ;  the  second  upon  the 
Ooapel ;  the  last  upon  the  Koran.  No 
other  religion  can  be  said  to  rest  upoa  a 
book ;  w  to  need  a  book ;  ixt  even  to  ad< 
mi(  of  a  book.  For  we  must  not  be  duped 
'  by  the  case  where  a  lawgiver  attempts  to 
connect  his  own  human  institutes  with  the 
venerable  sanctions  of  a  national  religion, 
or  the  case  where  a  learned  antiquary  un- 
folds historically  the  record  of  a  vaat  my- 
thology. Heaps  of  such  caaes,  (both  law 
and  mythological  records,)  survive  in  t^e 
Sanscrit,  and  in  other  pagan  languages. 
Bat  these  are  books  which  build  upon  the 
religion,  not  books  upon  which  the  reli- 
gion is  built.  If  a  religion  consisUonly  of 
a  ceremonial  worship,  in  that  case  there 
can  be  no  opening  for  a  book ;  because  (be 
forms  and  details  ptiblish  themselves  daily, 
in  the  celebration  of  (he  worship,  and 
traditionally  preserved,  from  age  to  age, 
withoat  dependence  on  a  book.  But,  if  a 
religion  ha*  a  dootfine,  this  indies  a  reve- 
Jotion  or  messase  from  Heavn),  whidi  oan* 
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any  other  way,  secure  the  trans- 
niisaion  of  Uiia  message  to  future  genera- 
lions,  than  by  causing  it  to  be  registered 
in  a  book.  A  book,  therefore,  will  be 
convertible  with  a  doctrinal  religion :— no 
book,  no  doctrine ;  and,  again,  no  doctrine. 

Upon  these  principles,  we  may  under- 
stand  that  second  consequence  (marked  |3) 
which  has  perplexed  many  men,  viz.,  why 
it  ia  that  the  Hindoos,  in  our  own  times, 
but  equally,  why  it  is  that  the  Greek  and 
Roman  idolaters  of  antiquity,  never  prose- 
lytized ;  no,  nor  could  have  viewed  such 
an  attempt  as  rational.  Naturally,  if  a  re- 
ligion ia  doctriiisl,  any  iriitb  which  it  pos- 
sessea,  as  a  secret  deposit  consigned  to  its 
keeping  by  a  revelation,  must  be  equally 
valid  for  one  man  as  for  another,  without 
regard  to  race  or  nation.  For  a  doctrinal 
religion,  therefore,  to  proselytize,  is  no 
more  than  a  duty  of  consistent  humanity. 
You,  the  professors  of  that  religion,  possess 
the  medicinal  fountains.  You  will  not  di- 
mioiah  your  own  ahare  by  imparting  to 
others.  What  churlishness,  if  you  should 
grudge  toothers  a  health  which  does  not 
interfere  with  your  own!  Christians, 
therefore,  Mahometans,  and  Jews  original- 
ly, in  proportion  ss  they  were  sincere  and 
conscientious,  have  always  invited,  or  even 
forced,  the  unbelieving  tu  their  own  faith  : 
nothing  but  accidents  of  aitualion,  local  « 
political,  have  disturbed  this  effort.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  a  mere  "  cuttut"  to 
attempt  conversions,  is  nonsense.  An  an- 
cient Roman  could  have  had  no  motive  for 
bringing  you  over  to  the  worship  of  Jupi- 
ter Cipitolinus;  nor  you  any  motive  for 
going.  "  Surely,  poor  man,"  he  would 
have  said,  "  you  have  some  god  of  your 
own,  who  will  be  quite  aa  good  for  your 
countrymen  as  Jupiter  for  mine.  But  if 
you  have  net,  really  I  sm  sorry  for  your 
case;  and  a  very  odd  caae  it  is;  but  I 
don't  aee  how  it  could  be  iroproved  by 
talking  nonsense.  You  cannot  beneficial- 
ly, you  cannot  rationally,  worabip  a  tutelary 
Roman  deity,  unleas  in  the  character  of  a 
Roman ;  and  a  Roman  you  may  become, 
legally  and  politically.  Being  such,  you 
wilt  participate  in  all  advantages,  if  any 
there  .are,  of  our  national  religion;  and, 
without  needing  a  process  of  conversion, 
either  in  anbatance  or  in  form.  Ipso  facto, 
and  without  any  separate  choice  of  yonr 
own,  on  becoming  a  Roman  cilizeta,  ^on 
become  a  party  to  the  Roman  worship." 
For  an  iddatrona  religion  to  proselftik*, 
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would,  iberefore,  be  not  only  useless  but 
UDinteNieible. 

Now,  naving  explained  that  point,  which 
IB  a  great  step  towards  the  Jinal  object  of 
my  paper,  viz.,  the  investigation  of  the  rea- 
son why  Chiiatianily  is,  which  no  pagan 
religion  ever  has  been,  an  organ  of  political 
movement,  I  will  go  on  to  review  rapidly 
those  four  constituents  of  a  religion,  as  (hey 
are  realized  in  Chistianity,  for  the  purpose 
uf  contrasting  them  wiihthe false  shadows, 
or  even  blanK  negations,  of  these  constitu- 
ents in  pagan  idnjutries. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  Coi.tus,  or  form  of 
the  national  worship; — In  our  Chrislian 
ritual  I  recognize  these  separate  acts  :  viz. 
A,  an  act  of  Praise;  B,  an  act  of  Thanks- 
giving ;  C,  an  act  of  Confession;  D,  an 
act  of  Prayer.  In  A  wc  commemoraie 
with  adoration  the  general  perfections  of 
the  Deity.  There,  all  of  us  have  an  eqaal 
interest.  In  B,  we  commemoraie  with 
thankfulness  thoae  special  quuliiies  of  the 
Deity,  or  those  special  uianifeatntions  of 
theiQ,  by  which  we,  the  individual  worship- 
pers, have  recently  benefited.  In  C,  by 
upright  confession,  we  deprecate.  In  D, 
we  pray,  or  ask  for  (he  things  which  we 
need.  Now,  in  the  cultui  of  the  anoient 
pagans,  B  and  C  (the  second  act  and  the 
third)  were  wanting  altogether.  No 
thanksgiving  ever  ascended,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, from  the  lips  of  an  individual ;  and 
the  state  thanksgiving  for  a  (riumph  of  the 
na(ional  armies,  was  but  a  mode  of  o8ten[a- 
tiously  publishing  [he  news.  As  (o  C,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  was 
wanting,  when  I  mention  (hat  penitendal 
feelings  were  unknown  amongst  the  an- 
cients, and  bad  no  name ;  for  p'anitenlia* 
means  regret,  doI penitence!  and  me  jtieni- 
tet  hujus  facti,  means,  "  I  rue  (his  act  in 
its  consequences,"  not  "I  repent  of  this 
act  for  its  moral  nature."  A  and  D,  the 
first  act  and  the  last,  appear  to  be  present ; 
butare  so  most  imperfectly.  When  "  God 
is  praised  aright,"  praised  by  means  of  such 
deeds  or  auch  attributes  as  express  a  divine 
nature,  we  recognize  one  great  function  of 
a  national  worship, — not  otherwise.  This, 
however,  we  must  overlook  and  pardon,  as 

*  1q  Greeh,  (bcra  u  a  word  for  repcatiDcs, 
bat  not  until  it  had  baen  rebapiised  into  a  Chrit- 
tisn  Die.  Mrtanma,  howevar,  if  no'  that  word ; 
it  ia  gronlv  to  defeat  the  pralbun^  meaning  of* 
tliB  New  Teilament,  if  Joba  the  Baptiat  ia  liam- 


being  a  fault  essential  to  the  religion  :  the 
poor  creatures  did  the  best  they  could  to 
praise  their  god,  tying  under  the  curse  of 
gods  so  thoroughly  depraved.  But  in  D, 
the  case  is  different.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  ancients  never  prayed  ;  and  it  may  be 
'doubted  whether  D  approaches  so  near  to 
what  uie  mean  by  prayer,  as  even  by  a  mock- 
ery. You  read  of  precet,  of  n^oi,  &c.,  and 
yon  are  desirous  to  believe  that  pagan  sup- 
pfioations  were  not  altoays  corrupt.  It  ia 
too  shocking  to  suppose,  in  thinking  of  na- 
tions idoIa(rous  yet  noble,  that  never  any 
pure  act  nf  approach  to  the  heavens  took 
place  on  the  part  of  man  ;  that  alitayi  the 
in[ercourse  was  corrupt;  abeirys  doubly 
corrup(;  that  eternally  the  god  was  bought, 
and  the  votary  was  sold.  Oh,  weariness 
of  man's  spirit  before  that  unresting  nter- 
censrinesB  in  high  places,  which  neither, 
when  hia  race  clamored  for  justice,  nor 
when  it  languiahed  for  pity,  would  listen 
without  hire  1  How  gladly  would  man  torn 
away  from  his  false  rapaetoaa  divinities  to 
the  godlike  human  heart,  that  so  ollen 
would  yield  pardon  bffore  it  was  asked,  and 
for  the  ihousandth  time  that  would  give 
without  a  bribe!  In  strict  propriety,  u 
my  reader  knows,  the  classical  Latin  word 
for  a  prayer  is  vatum ;  it  was  a  caae  of 
contract;  of  mercaniile  contract;  of  that 
contract'  which  the  Roman  law  expressed 
by  the  formula — Da  ut  des.  Vainly  yon 
came  before  the  altars  with  empty  hands. 
"  Bu(  my  hands  are  pure."  Pure,  indeed  I 
would  reply  the  scoffing  god,  let  me  see 
what  they  contain.  It  was  exactly  what 
you   daily  read    in  morning  papers,  viz.: 

that,  in  order  to  appear  effectually  before 
that  Olympus  in  London,  which  rains  rari- 
ties upon  us  poor  abject  creatures  in  the 
provinces,  you  muat  enclose  "  an  order  on 
the  Poat-Office  or  a  reference."  It  is  true 
that  a  man  did  not  always  register  his 
wtum,  (the  particular  ofTering  which  he 
vowed  on  the  condition  of  receiving  what 
he  asked,)  at  the  moment  of  asking.  Ajax, 
for  instance,  prays  for  light  in  the  "  Iliad," 
and  he  does  not  then  and  there  give  either 
an  order  or  a  reference.  But  you  are 
much  miataken,  if  you  fancy  that  even  light 
was  to  be  had  -gratis.  It  would  be  "  car- 
ried to  account."  Ajax  wculd  be  "  detril- 
ed  "  with  that  "  advance." 

Yet,  when  it  occura  to  a  man  that,  in 
this  Do  vt  da,  the  general  Do  was  eitber  a 
temple  or  a  sacrifice,  nsturally  it  occura  to 
ask  what  was  a  aactifice  T  I  am  afraid  that 
the  dark  murderoua  naltire  of  the  pagan 
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gods  ii  here  made  apparent.  .  Modern  read- 1 
ers,  who  have  had  no  particular  reason 
for  reflecling  on  the  nature  and  manage- 
ment of  a  sacrifice,  totally  misconceive  it. 
The;  hare  a  vague  notion  that  the  iilaugh- 
tereil  animal  was  roaeled,  serfed  up  on 
the  aksK  aa  a  banquet  to  the  gods ;  that 
these  gods  by  some  representative  cereino- 
ny  "  made  believe"  to  eat  it ;  and  that  final- 
ly, (as  dishes  that  had  now  become  hallow- 
ed to  divine  nse,)  the  several  joints  were 
disposed  of  in  some  mysterious  manner : 
burned,  suppose,  or  buried  under  the  altars, 
or  committal  to  the  secret  keeping  of  rivers. 
Nothing  of  the  sort :  when  a.  man  made  a 
aacrifice,  (he  meaning  was,  that  he  gave  a 
dinner.  And  not  only  waa  every  sacrifice 
a  dinner  party,  bnt  every  dinner  party  waa 
a  BBcrifioe.  This  was  strictly  so  in  the 
good  old  ferocious  times  of  paganism,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Iliad  :  it  was  not  said, 
"  Agaroemnon  has  a  dinner  party  today," 
bnt  "  Agamemnon  sacrificea  to  Apc41o." 
£ven  in  Rome,  to  the  toat  days  of  paganism, 
it  ia  probable  that  some  alight  memorial 
continued  to  connect  the  dinner  parly  [cima] 
with  a  divine  sacrifice ;  and  thence  partly 
arose  the  aanctiiy  of  the  hospitable  board  ; 
but  to  the  eaat  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
full  ritual  of  a  aacrlGce  must  have  been 
preserved  in  all  banquets,  long  after  it  had 
faded  to  a  form  in  the  less  superatitious 
West.  This  we  may  learn  from  that  point 
of  caauistry  treated  by  St.  Paul, — whether 
B  Christian  might  lawfully  eat  of  things  nf- 
fiired  to  idols.  The  question  was  moat  ur- 
gent ;  because  a  Christian  could  not  accept 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  Grecian  fellow- 
citizen  who  still  adhered  to  paganism,  wilA- 
ouf  eating  things  offered  to  idol:*.  The  whole 
banquet  was  dedicated  to  an  idol.  If  he 
would  not  take  that,  he  must  continue 
pranstts,  CoDseqaently,  the  question 
inally  amounted  to  this :  were  the  Chris- 
tians to  separate  themselves  altogether  fn 
those  whose  interests  were  in  so  many  ways 
entangled  with  their  own,  on  the  single 
consideration  that  these  persons  were  hea- 
thens 1  To  refuse  their  hospitalities,  was  to 
separate,  and  with  a  hostile  expression  ol 
feeling.  That  would  be  to  throw  hinder- 
ances  in  the  way  of  Christianity  :  the  reli- 
gion could  not  spread  rapidly  under  such 
repulsive  prejudices ;  and  dangers,  that  it 
became  un-Chrrstian  to  provoke,  would 
ihna  multiply  against  the  infant  faith.  This 
being  so,  and  as  the  gods  were  really  the 
only  parties  invited  who  got  nothing  at  all 
of  the  banquet,  it  beoonea  a  question  of 
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some  inleresi, — what  rfirf  they  geil  They 
were  merely  mocked,  if  they  had  no  com- 
pensatory intereat  in  the  dinner  I  For  sure- 
ly it  was  an  inconceivable  mode  of  honoring 
Jupiter,  that  you  and  I  ahould  eal  a  piece  of 
roaal  beef,  leaving  to  the  god's  share  only 
the  mockery  of  a  Bamucide  invitation,  as- 
signing hini  a  chair  which  every  body  knew 
that  he  would  never  fill,  and  a  plate  which 
might  as  well  have  been  filled  with  warm 
water  f  Jupiter  got  lemefiitig,  be  asaured  ; 
and  what  mas  itt  This  it  was, — the  luiu.< 
ry  of  inhaling  the  groans,  the  fleeting 
breath,  the  palpitations,  the  agonies,  of  the 
dying  victim.  This  was  the  dark  interest 
which  the  wretches  of  Olympus  had  in 
human  invitations  to  dinner  :  and  it  ia  too 
certain,  upon  comparing  facts  and  datea, 
that,  when  lef^  to  their  own  choice,  the 
gods  had  a  preference  for  man  as  the  victim. 
All  things  concur  to  show,  that  precisely 
as  you  ascend  above  civilization,  which  con- 
tinually increaaed  the  limitations  upon  the 
gods  of  Olympus,  precisely  as  you  go  back 
to  that  gloomy  state  in  which  their  true 
propensities  had  power  to  reveal  tfaemselvea, 
was  man  the  genuine  victim  for  thtm,  and 
the  dying  anguish  of  man  the  best "  nidor" 
that  ascended  fmm  earthly  banquets  to  their 
nostrils.  Their  stem  eyes  smiled  darkly 
upon  the  throbbinga  of  tortured  flesh,  as  in 
Moloch's  ears  dwelt  like  music  the  sound 
of  infants'  wailings. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  birth  of  a  new  idea 
respecting  the  nature  of  God  : — It  may  not 
have  occurred  to  every  reader,  but  none 
will  perhaps  object  to  it,  when  cnce  suggest- 
ed to  his  consideration,  that — aa  is  the  god 
of  any  nation,  such  will  be  that  nation, 
God,  however  falsely  conceived  of  by  man, 
even  though  splintered  into  fragments  by 
Polytheism,  or  disfigured  by  the  darkest 
mythologies,  is  still  the  greatest  of  all 
objects  offered  to  human  contemplation. 
Man,  when  thrown  upon  his  own  delusions, 
may  have  raised  to  himself,  or  may  have 
adopted  from  olhera,  the  very  falsest  of 
ideals,  aa  the  true  image  and  reflexion  of 
what  he  calla  god,  In  his  lowest  condition 
of  darkness,  terror  may  be  the  moalding 
principle  for  spiritual  conceptions ;  power, 
the  engrossing  attribute  which  he  aBcrit>es 
to  his  deity ;  and  this  power  may  be  hid- 
eously capricious  or  associated  with  vindic- 
tive cruelty.  It  may  even  happen,  that  his 
standmd  of  what  ia  highest  in  the  divinity 
ahould  be  capable  of  falling  greatly  below 
what  an  enlightened  mind  would  figure  to 
itself  as  lowest  in  man.    A  more  ahocking 
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monument,  indeed,  there  cnnnot  be  thsD 
this,  of  the  infinity  bj  which  man  may 
descend  below  his  own  capacities  of  grand- 
eur; the  gods,  in  some  systems  of  religion, 
have  been  such  and  so  monstrous  h;  excess- 
es of  wickedness,  as  to  ensure,  iT  annual- 
ly one  hour  of  periodical  eclipse  should 
hare  left  them  at  the  mere/  or  man,  a  gen' 
eral  rush  from  tbeir  own  worshippers  lor 
strangling  them  as  mad  dogs.  Hypocrisy, 
the  cringing  of  sycophants,  and  the  cre- 
dulities of  fear,  united  to  coiicenl  this 
misotheistn ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  widely  diffused  through  the  sincerities 
of  the  human  heait.  An  intense  desire 
fur  kicking  Jupiter,  or  for  hanging  hi 
found  convenient,  must  hare  lurked  in  the 
honorable  Roman  heart,  before  the  sii 
ly  of  human  nature  could  have  extorted 
upon  the  Roman  stage  a  public  declaration, 
— that  their  supreme  gods  were  capable  of 
enormities  which  a  poor,  unpretending  hu- 
man creature  [homuncio]  would  hare  dis- 
dained. Many  times  the  ideal  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  as  adopted  by  pagan  races, 
fell  under  the  contempt,  not  only  of  men 
superior  to  the  national  superstit' 
of  men  partaking  in  that  supers! it io 
with  all  those  drawbacks,  an  ideal 
ideal.  The  being  set  up  for  adoration  as 
god,  »eu  such  upon  the  whole  to  the  wor- 
shipper ;  since,  if  there  bad  been  any  high- 
er mode  of  excellence  conceivable  for  him, 
that  higher  mode  would  have  virtually  be- 
came his  deity.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
therefore,  that  the  nature  of  the  national 
divinities  indicated  the  qualities  which 
ranked  highest  in  the  naiional  estimation  ; 
and  that  being  contemplated  continually  in 
the  spirit  of  veneration,  these  qualiliea 
must  have  worked  an  extensive  conformity 
to  tbeir  own  standard.  The  mythology 
eanctiooed  by  the  ritual  of  public  worship, 
the  fealurea  of  moral  nature  in  the  gods 
distributed  through  that  mythology,  and 
sometimes  cnmmemorated  by  gleams  in 
that  ritual,  domineered  over  the  popular 
heart,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  reli- 
gion had  been  a  deriretive  religion,  and 
not  originally  moulded  by  impulaes  breath- 
ing fiom  the  native  disposition.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  such  as  were  the  gods  of 
■  nation,  suck  was  the  nation:  given  the 
particular  iddatry,  it  became  possible  in 
decipher  the  character  of  the  idolaters. 
Where  Moloch  was  worshipped,  the  peo- 
ple would  niturally  be  found  cruel ;  where 
Ibe  Faphian  Venoa,  it  could  net  be  eipect- 
vd  thai  ibey  abotild  escape  tbo  taint  of  a 
Tolnptuona  eAinmaoy. 


Against  this  principle,  there  could  have 
been  no  room  for  demur,  were  it  not 
through  that  inveterate  prejudice  besieging 
the  modern  mind, — as  though  all  religion, 
however  false,  implied  some  scheme  of 
morals  connected  with  it.  However  im- 
perfectly discharged,  one  fuRction  even  of 
the  pagan  priest  (it  is  supposed)  must  bare 
been — to  guide,  to  counsel,  to  exhort,  as  a 
teacher  of  morals.  AndhadMaf  beenso,  the 
practical  precepts,  and  the  moral  commeo- 
lary  coming  after  even  the  grossest  forms  of 
worship,  or  the  most  revolting  mythologteal 
legends,  might  have  operated  to  neutralixe 
their  horrors,  or  even  to  ailegMize  them 
into  better  meanings.  Lord  Bacon,  as  a 
trial  of  skill,  has  attempted  something  of 
that  sort  in  his  "  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients." 
But  all  this  is  modem  refinement,  either  ia 
the  spirit  of  playful  ingenuity  or  of  igntv 
ranee.  I  have  said  sufficiently  that  there  was 
no  rioelrinal  part  in  the  rejigioo  of  the  pv 
gans.  TherewaaacuAtif.orceremonialwtff- 
ahip :  that  constituted  the  sunMotal  of  reli- 
gion,in  theideaofapagan.  TherewBsane- 
cessity,  for  the  sake  of  guarding  its  trad  ttion- 
al  naages,  and  upholding  and  supporting  its 
pomp,  that  official  persona  should  preside  in 
this  cullut ;  (Aof  constituted  the  dgty  of  Ibe 
priest.  Beyond  this  ritual  of  public  wor- 
ship, there  was  nothing  at  all ;  nothing  tn 
believe,  nothing  to  understand.  A  set  of 
legendary  tales  undoubtedly  there  was  oon- 
necied  with  the  mythologic  history  of  each 
separate  deity.  But  in  what  sense  you  an- 
derstood  these,  or  whether  you  were  at  all 
acquainted  with  them,  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  the  priests ;  aince  many  of  these 
legends  were  variously  related,  and  some 
had  apparently  been  propagated  in  ridicule 
of  the  gods,  rather  than  in  their  honor. 

With  Chrisiisnity  a  new  scene  was  open- 
ed, In  this  religion  the  cuHuj,  or  form  af 
worship,  was  not  even  the  primary  business, 
far  less  was  it  the  exclusive  business.  The 
worship  flowed  as  a  direct  consequence 
from  the  new  idea  exposed  of  the  divine 
nd  from  the  new  idea  of  man's  rs- 
lutions  to  this  nature.  Here  was  suddenly 
unmasked  great  dociriaes,  truths  positive 
and  directly  avowed :  whereas,  in  Pagan 
forma  of  religion,  any  notices  which  then 
were,  or  seemed  to  be,  of  cirenmstaaces 
surrounding  the  gods,  related  cmly  to  mat- 
ters of  faet  or  accident,  snoh  as  that  a  par- 
ticular god  was  the  son  or  the  nephew  of 
some  other  gnd  ;  a  traih,  if  it  wrre  a  tnith, 
wholly  impertinent  to  any  interest  of  mm. 
(T»  *t  tamkutd.) 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  THOMAS  A  BECKET. 

lie  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
nemjirsf  gatkereifrom  the  Contemporary 
Hisloriam.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.  C.  L.    S  Tols.     Whittaker  &  Co. 

Thbkb  is  aGarcel]>  a  ptraonage  in  Kag- 
lish  histoijF  whoae  character  hw  been  more 
diiputed  than  that  of  ThomaH  &  BeckeL 
It  seems,  indeed,  t>  if  the  estreme  opin* 
ions  of  his  age,  whether  favorable  or  hos- 
tile to  him,  were  to  be  for  ever  perpetu- 
ated. Yet  surely  nothing  is  easier  thao 
to  arrive  at  a  tcJerablf  just  ealimale  of 
both  the  man  and  bis  actions.  For  such 
an  estimate  there  is  no  lack  of  materinls  on 
aitber  «de  of  ibe  question.  We  have  not 
only  aa  abundance  of  letters  from  his  ene- 
mies and  his  friends,  but  we  have  the  les- 
limony  of  eye-witnesses  in.  reference  to  the 
more  important  trans  actions  of  his  life.  Of 
his  bic^raphers,  loo  (who  are  numerous), 
moat  not  only  lived  in  his  own  lime,  but 
were  personally  acquainted  with  him,  and 
were  oAen  actors  in  the  eventful  scenes 
which  followed  hia  elevation  to  the  primacy 
of  the  Engliah  church.  Nothing,  therefore, 
is  wanted  but  s  dispassionate  mind  to  form 
a  right  notion  of  the  man.  Aa  to  a  few  of 
bis  actions,  indeed,  there  may  be  more 
groand  for  diflbrence  of  opinion.  Before 
tbey  can  be  rightly  understood,  it  is  abso- 
iMely  necessary  to  have  contemplated  the 
evMT'Hdiaputed  limits  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
nastical  jurisdictions  during  many  aves 
priartothel2lhcentury.  'This  kuowteoge 
is  not  very  readily  or  very  easily  obtaioMl. 
It  lies  scattered  through  ponderoos  tomps 
of  canona,  through  numerous  imperial 
•diets,  and  through  the  decrees  of  assem- 
blies partaking  of  both  a  civil  and  ecclesi- 
aaticaJ  character  ;  and  untiring  muat  be  the 
patience  which  perseveres  in  the  intermina- 
ble search.  Heaee  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  contradictory  judgments  of  histori- 
an* on  tho  policy  the  archbishop  adopted 
towards  the  head  of  the  sUte.  Not  that 
the  truth  is  leas  attainable  in  ihia  case  than 
in  the  other;  but  blindly  to  censure  or  to 
praise  was  easier  than  to  examine ;  and 
either  was  adopted  according  to  the  pre- 
dilflctioni  of  (he  writer.  To  such  predi- 
lections, even  more,  perhaps,  than  to  the  in- 
diapositi^m  for  research  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  antagoitislic  jurisdictions, 
must  be  ascribed  the  widely  divergent 
opiuona  respecting  this  eminent  man — for 


eminent  he  was,  independently  of  bis  social 
position.  If  accident  brought  him  into 
connection  with  men  who  introduced  him 
to  the  king,  accident  assuredly  did  not 
give  him  his  habits  of  business,  his  know- 
ledge of  canon  and  civil  law,  his  general 
learning,  his  acute  penetration,  or  his  com- 
manding  genius.  These,  without  adven- 
titious aids  or  lucky  chances,  irould  have 
rendered  him  remarkable  in  any  walk  of 
life.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  personal 
history  of  Becket  is  of  high  interest.  It  ia 
scarcely  less  extraordinary  than  any  ro- 
mance of  Ihe  period.  Hence  ao  many  pens 
attempted  to  describe  it.  Without  includ- 
ing the  general  historians  who  lived  in  or 
immediately  after  his  time,  a  full  score  of 
\vriters  devoted  themselves  to  his  biography 
alone.  Though  scne  of  them  have  either 
perished,  or  hitherto  eluded  discovery,  the 
greater  number  anbsist,  but  for  the  most 
part  either  mutilated,  or  printed  in  IVag- 
ments  only. 

The  merit  of  first  collecting  the  scattered 
authorities,  whether  fragmentary  or  entire, 
whether  biographical  or  epistolary,  for  the 
life  of  this  celebrated  chancellor  and  church- 
man, must  be  awarded  to  Dr.  Giles.  In 
this  respect  he  has  shown  great  industry, 
no  less  than  a  laudable  desire  to  vindicate 
his  subject  from  the  angry  aspersions  of 
most  English  htatorians.  Those  authoritiea 
are  partly  printed,  and  partly  MS., — ihe 
former  nearly  ta  scarce  as  the  latter.  From 
these  various  sources  (fragments  and 
abridgements  only  of  which  have  yet  been 
published,  with  two  or  three  exceptions) 
the  leading  facts  ofBecket's  life  have  been 
derived  ;  and  they  are  here  to  be  found 
with  greater  attention  to  the  chronological 
order  than  has  before  been  attempted.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  conaiderabla  quantity  of 
original  matter,  and  (what  is  of  more 
consequence)  such  matter  aa  throwa  in- 
creased light  on  the  moral  and  mental 
constitution  of  the  subject.  Such  works 
are  indeed  a  contribution  to  literature; 
and  much  have  we  to  regret,  that,  in  an  age 
of  literary  leiaure,  when  coltectiona  of 
MSS.  are  ao  easily  accessible,  they  so  sel- 
dom come  before  as. 

One  of  the  HS.  authorities  adduced  by 
Dr.  Giles  asserts  that  both  the  father  and 
mother  of  Becket  were  from  Normandy, 
The  name  is  certainly  foreign;  but  as 
Gilbert  is  uniformly  represented  as  a  re- 
spectable citizen  of  London  (according  to 
one  account  he  had  Riled  the  office  of 
Sheriff),  it  ia  more  ralimial  (o  infer  that. 
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thnugh  of  Norman  descent  (pnternallf,  at 
least),  he  was  born  in  London.  Who  was 
his  mother  1  "A  Norman,"  replies  one 
wriier  ;— "  A  Saxon,"  says  another  ;  while 
a  third  stoutly  maintains  that  she  was 
daughter  ofAmurath,  a  Pagiin  chief  of  the 
Holy  Land, — meaning,  we  suppose,  a  Mo- 
hammedan emir.  It  is  a  pity  that  ao  beau- 
titul  a  legend  will  not  stand  the  test  nf  crit- 
icism. For  more  than  a  century  after  the 
youth  of  Gilbert,  the  name  nf  Amuraih  was 
unknown  in  that  region.  If  jioi  confined  to 
the  princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Oihman,  it 
was  certainly  so  to  the  people  subject  to 
that  house;  and  of  neither  rulers  nor  gov- 
erned does  history  make  mention  prior  to 
the  13th  century.  Besides,  the  legend  is 
sufficiently  exposed  by  its  internal  improba- 
bility ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  either 
Dr.  Giles  or  Mr.  Turner  should  have 
thought  it  worth  a  moment's  serious  con- 
sideration. Probably  the  mother  was  of 
the  Saxon  race  :  we  know  but  of  one  MS. 
that  distinctly  cleclarcs  her  to  hare  been 
Norman  ;  and  as  it  mistakes  her  name, 
calling  her  Rose  instead  of  Msliida,  its 
authority  is  of  no  great  weight.  A  Mo- 
bammedan  she  could  not  have  been,  from 
the  grateful  manner  in  which  Becket  himself 
alludes  (o  the  Christian  instruction  which 
he  had  received  from  her  in  bis  childhood, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  iwenty-iirst  yeof  of  his 
age. 

Of  the  future  Saint  we  may  readily  sup- 
pose that  his  natural  parts  were  great,  and 
his  behaviour  serious  beyond  his  years, 
without  admitting  such  stories  as  the 
followiDg,  which  the  author  would  have 
done  well  to  pass  over  without  comment : — 

"  One  day  the  Tnther  came  lo  see  his  son, 
and  when  the  boy  was  introduced  into  the 
presence  of  his  father  end  the  prior,  the  fnthfir 
pnwtrated  himself  at  his  feet  At  seeing  this, 
the  prior  said  in  anger, '  What  are  you  about, 
you  foolish  old  man?  your  son  ought  to  fall 
down  at  your  feel,  not  you  at  his  1'  Qui  the  Hither 
anerwarda  said  to  the  prior  in  private,  '  I  was 
quite  aware,  my  lord,  of  the  nature  of  what  I 
was  doing ;  for  that  boy  ofmine  will  one  liay 
or  other  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.'" 

Having  studied  nnder  the  canon: 
Merlon,  next  at  Paris,  and  subsequently 
entered  into  minor  orders,  Thomas  ex- 
hibited talenla  so  conspicuous  and  manners 
so  pleasing,  that  by  some  friends  he  was 
introduced  to  Archbishop  Theobald,  who 
presided  over  the  see  of  Canterbury  during 
the  extraordinary  period  of  twenty-two 
yeara.    He  soon  fuand  himself,  however, 


t.  [JOME, 

rather  deficient  in  erbditioa ;  and  be  had 
the  wisdom  to  pass  in  study  the  vacant 
hours  which  other  young  men  spent  in 
amusement.  A  rigornus  application,  fol- 
lowed by  a  year's  subsequent  study  of  canon 
and  civil  law  at  Bologna,  not  only  re- 
moved his  deficiencies,  but  placed  him  on 
higher  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  clerks 

ho  lived  in  the  palace  of  the  primate. 
Though  merely  sub-deacon,  he  was  pre- 
ied  with  two  rural  livings,  and  two 
BtaDs  in  the  Cathedrals  of  London  and 
Lincoln ;  and  the  duties  of  all,  therefore, 
he  must  have  performed  by  deputy, — ao 
iarly  had  abuses  crept  into  ibe  Anglo-Nor- 
nan    Church.      Even    when   promoted  to 

he  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  that  he  should  take  any 
higher  orders  than  those  of  deacon.  But 
his  spiritu'al  career  (if  such  it -may  be  called) 
was  soon  suspended  ;  for  by  the  influence 
(if  his  patron  the  Archbishop,  and  nf  Henry, 
bi^op  of  Winchester  (a  prince  of  the  royal 
family),  be  was  raised  to  the  high  poet 
of  Chancellor,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  viz.  in  U5R.  "This  was  not  a 
solitary  instance,"  observes  Dr.  Giles,  "of 
'  igh  offices  of  state  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  churchmen."  We  ahotild  think 
not:  from  the  foundation  of  the  Saxon 
kingdoms  every  chancellor  had  probably 
been  an  ecclesiaatic ;  at  least,  we  do  not 
remember  an  exception.  There  is  some 
inaccuracy,  loo,  in  another  assertion,  that 
Chancellor  Becket  ranked  next  to  the  king, 
and  was  the  second  person  in  authority. 
As  chief  minister,  and  still  more  as  royal 
favorite,  he  might  be  second  cMily  to 
Henry  ;  but  it  ia  certain  that,  as  Chancellor 
merely,  his  rank  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Chief  Justiciary.  His  i^ce,  however,  was 
more  wealthy  than  the  other.  He  had 
charge  of  all  vacant  dignities,  whether  in 
Church  or  State ;  and  as  they  were  oflea 
conferred  (or,  we  should  rather  say,  sold, 
and  that,  too,  afler  a  considerable  Tacancy, 
— the  ^oceeds  all  the  while  passing  through 
his  hands  into  the  royal  eicheqner),  ac- 
cording to  his  recommendation,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  be  was  no 
stranger,  either  lo  bribes  offered  for  hie 
good  word,  or  to  some  share  of  the  profits 
arising  from  the  sale.  On  no  other  by- 
pothesia  can  we  account  for  the  receipt  of 
the  enormous  sums  Decesaary  to  support 
his  more  than  royal  state.  Probably  he 
took  nothing  for  inferior  church  livings, 
and  this  disinterested  conduct  is  doubtlesi 
one  cause  of  his  great  popalsrity  ae  Chan- 
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celloT.  But  he  vfi  by  do  means  blind  to 
his  own  advanUge :  as  hie  secretary,  t'itz- 
Stephen,  observes, — 

"His  great  mind  rather  aimed  at  great  ob- 
jects, Euch  aa  the  PriorFhip  of  Beverley,  and 
the  presentation  to  the  prebends  of  Hastings, 
vbich  he  got  from  the  Earl  of  Augy,  the 
Tower  of  Loadon,  wrtli  the  service  of  [he  boI- 
djera  belonging  to  it,  the  Cbntel&iDship  of  Eye, 
with  its  honor  of  two  hundred  and  forty  sol- 
diers, and  the  castie  of  Berchajnatead." 

It  might  have  been  added,  that,  besides 
the  church  dignities  beTore  mentioned, 
(archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  canoD  of  two 
cathedrals,  rector  of  two  parishes,  and  this 
ntall  at  Hastings,  with  the  Priorship  of 
Beverley,)  he  was  Dean  of  Hastings,  incum- 
bent of  many  valuable  livings,  and  a  digni- 
tary in  several  other  dioceses.  And  well 
might  "his  great  mind"  loolt  to  some 
"great  objects,"  since  he  had  to  support 
such  amusements,  such  entertainments  as 
the  following: — 

"He  generally  amused  himaeir,  not  in  a  set 
manner,  hot  acoidentally,  and  as  it  might  hap- 
pen, with  hawhs  and  laloone,  or  dogs  of  the 
chase,  and  in  the  game  of  chess, 


To  check  iha  progresi  of  [heii 

The  house  and  table  of  the  Chancellor  were 
common  to  all  of  erery  rank  who  c«me  to  the 
Icings  court,  and  needed  hospiiality :  whether 
they  were  honorable  roen  in  reality,  or  at  least 
appeared  to  be  sach.  He  never  dmcd  without 
the  company  of  earls  and  barons,  whom  he 
had  invited.  He  ordered  bis  hall  to  be  strew- 
ed every  day  with  fresh  straw  and  hay  in  win- 
ter, and  with  green  branches  in  summer,  that 
the  numerauB  knights  for  whom  the  benches 
were  insufficient  might  Gad  the  area  clean  and 
neat  for  their  reception,  and  that  their  valua- 
ble clothes  and  beautiful  ahirls  might  not  con- 
tract injury  from  ils  being  dirty.  His  board 
■hone  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
abounded  with  rich  dishes  and  prenious  liquors, 
■othflt  whatever  objects  of  consumption,  either 
for  eatiag  or  dfioking,  were  recommended  by 
their  rarity,  no  price  was  great  enoush  '-  ^- 
tcr  his  agents  from  purchasing  Ihem." 

Often  he  had  the  additional  expense  of 
entertaining  royalty;  and  as  these  occasions 
were  sometimes  unexpected,  he  held  him- 
self obliged,  no  doubt,  to  display  the  same 
pomp  at  ordinary  meals;— 

"  Occasionally  the  king  came  to  the  Chan- 
cellor's house  to  dinner,  sometimes  for  the 
pleasure  only,  at  other  times  from  curiosity,  to 
see  whether  what  fdme  said  of  his  table  and 


eslablishmeat  was  true.  The  king  sometimes 
rode  on  horseback  into  the  hall  where  theChan- 
cellor  was  sitting  at  table,  with  an  arrow  in  his 
hand,  as  on  his  return  from  hunting,  or  on  his 
way  to  the  forest :  sometimes  he  would  drink  a 
cupof  wine,  and,  when  he  had  seen  the  Chan- 
cellor, take  bis  departure ;  at  other  times  he 
would  jump  over  tlic  table,  sit  down  and  eat 
with  him.  Never  were  there  iwo  men  more 
friendly,  nr  on  belter  t^rms  with  one  another 
since  Cliristianity  first  began." 

But  most  expensive  of  all  were  his  mili- 
tary expeditions,  in  which  he  proved  himself 
n  sturdy  member  of  the  church  militant. 
Thus  one  that  knevr  him  well,  Roger  of 
Pontigny,  assures  us: 

"  Afterwards,  in  the  war  between  the  French 
king  mid  his  own  master,  the  king  ofEngland, 
■when  the  armies  wore  assembled  in  March,  at 
the  common  boundaries  of  their  territories,  be- 
tween Giaors,  Trie  and  CourcelleB,  the  Chan- 
cellor, besides  the  seven  hundred  knights  of 
his  own  household,  maintained  twelve  hun- 
dred other  stipendiary  knights,  and  four  thou- 
sand 8Crtfing|-men,  for  the  space  of  forty  days. 
To  every  knight  were  assigned  three  shillings 
per  day  of  the  Chancellor's  money  towards 
their  horses  and  esquires,  and  the  knighta 
themselvea  all  dined  at  the  Chancellor's  table. 
One  day,  though  he  was  a  clerk,  he  charged 
with  lance  in  rest  and  horse  at  full  speed 
against  Engelram  at  Trie,  a  valiant  French 
kni([ht,  who  was  advancing  towards  him,  and 
having  unhorsed  the  rider,  carried  off  his 
horse  in  triumph.  Indeed,  the  Chancellor's 
knights  were  every  where  foremost  in  the 
whole  English  army,  doing  more  valiant  deeds 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  every  where  dis- 
tinguishing themselves;  for  he  himself  was 
always  at  their  head,  encouraging  them  and 
pointing  oat  the  path  to  glory :  he  gave  the 
signal  tor  his  men  to  advance  or  retreat,  on 
one  of  those  slender  trumpets  which  were  pe- 
culiar to  his  band,  but  which  were  well  known 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  army  around." 

We  will  nnl  transcribe  the  account  of 
his  celebrated  embsssy  to  the  French  court, 
because  the  substance  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  our  moat  popular  histories.  It  is,  how- 
ever, Jess  generally  known,  that  during  this 
journey  his  extravagnnce  was  such,  that  he 
gave  a  hundred  shillings  for  a  dish  of  eels, 
though  he  had  so  many  hundreds  of  men  to 
provide  for  daily : — 

"Such  housekeeping  as  this  was  certainly 
formed  on  a  giganric  scale;  and  there  was 
equal  magnificence  in  its  minute  details;  for 
we  are  totd  that  n  dish  of  eels  was  one  day 
parchaaed  for  the  Chancellor's  table  at  the 
nigh  price  of  a  hundred  riiilliags.  From  this 
single  lect  it  may  be  inferred,  witliotit  doubt, 
that  the  Chancellor's  table  was  equally  somp- 
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moni  ia  other  mpeelB.  and  xrboa  ibia  instaaee 
oCh'iB  prodignliiy  wae  known  nt  home  at  En^ 
land,  It  became  a  proverb  in  the  moiilhs  or 
men  for  a  very  Ions'  time.  We  meet  with 
other  intimationB  in  Uie  contemporary  biogra- 
pheri,  which  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
Beckel'a  table  was  rich,  and  even  luxurioai, 
Dot  onl^  whilst  he  was  chancellor,  but  even 
after  hia  promotion  to  the  archbiHhopric  or 
Canterbury;  but  it  is  also  admitted  oy  all, 
that  he  partoolc  but  frusally  ornhai  was  set 
berore  him,  and  even  if  this  was  not  the  fiiet, 
we  rfiould  not  infer  that  he  waa  addicted  to 
the  pleaturea  of  the  table  from  the  anecdote 
above  meniioaed,  which  merely  tends  to  show 
that  he  was  anxious  to  display  his  magnifi- 
cence and  riches  in  the  eyes  of  Uie  French 
people." 

Did  Ibis  cliurctaman  never  once  call  to 
mind  that  aucfa  lavish  waste  was  robbing  of 
the  pDorl  that  to  them  belonged  the  reve- 
nues of  his  endless  prefermentd,  ader  a  bare 
allowance  for  necessnry  wants?  Well  cnaj 
Lineard  say,  that  at  this  period  he  had  yet 
to  learn  the  self-denying  virtues  of  the 
Christian  character. 

The  surprise  of  all  England  waa  un- 
bounded when,  in  Ildj,  it  was  known  that 
fiecket  ivas  raised  to  the  primacy.  For  a 
time  most  people  refused  to  believe  in  the 
possihilityofso  astounding  a  metamorphosis. 
The  Bishop  of  Hereford  exclaimed,  Who 
can  HOW  say  that  miracles  have  ceased ;  see- 
ing that  a  soldier  is  transferred  into  a  prieat, 
— a  layman  into  an  arohl>iBhnpT  But  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  Henry  had  good  rea- 
sons for  this  promotion.  As  chancellor, 
Becket  hod  uniformly  supported  his  claims 
to  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  aees  and  other 
dignities,  and  why  should  not  the  same  man, 
when  Brchbiahf^  and  chancellor  too,  perse- 
vere in  the  same  line  of  conduct?  To  un- 
derstand the  great  subject  uf  controvemy 
between  the  Church  and  the  Crown,  it 
necessary  to  advert  in  some  transactions 
during  the  preceding  reigns,— the  more 
necessary  as  neither  Dr.  Giles  nor  our  gen- 
eral historians  (with  one  or  two  little  known 
exceptions,}  have  attempted  to  do  justice  to 
the  subjact  If  what  follows  be  grave,  it 
will  perhaps  be  found  inEtructive;  certainly 
it  is  an  indispenaabla  key  to  Becket's  char- 
acter and  position. 

Though  William  the  Norman  had  now 
and  then  kept  dignities  vacant  that  he  might 
enjoy  llie  revenues,  he  had  seldom  done  ao 
longer  than  a  year ;  and  his  violation  of  the 
canons  sinks  into  instgnihcance  when  com- 

fared  with  that  of  Rufns,  his  successor, 
n  ancient  simI  purer  times,  the  temporali' 
ties  of  a  vacant  bishopric  ur  M)bacy  bad 


been  administered  by  order  of  some  bishop 
or  even  the  metropolttan ;  and  the  reventies 
(of  which  a  strict  account  was  always  kept) 
paid  over  to  the  successor  immediately  after 
hia  appointment.  Subsequently,  when  a 
clergyman  was  nominated  for  the  aame  pur- 
pose expresrif  by  the  crown,  he  was  regard- 
ed, not  as  the  royal  servant,  but  as  steward 
for  the  next  dignifary.  But  it  waa  soon 
found  to  he  as  easy  as  it  was  profitable  to 
maintain  the  clergyman  in  the  post  for  years 
together.  Rufus  seems  to  have  been  the 
first,  openly  and  unblushingly,  to  effect  this 
kind  of  spoliation  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
learned  the  lesson  from  Flambard,  his  un- 
scrupulous justiciary.  It  waa  not  difficult 
tu  give  something  like  a  reason  fur  such  an 
outrage.  In  regard  to  their  temporalities, 
'it  waa  alleged,  all  prelacies  were  as  much 
fiefs  of  the  crown  as  those  held  by  the  seca- 
lar  barons.  On  the  demise  of  a  feudatory, 
the  fief  had  necessarily,  and  from  time  im- 
memorial, reverted  to  the  original  donor, 
and  was  never  regr  an  led  to  the  heir  without 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  sum  by  way  of  re- 
lief. In  countries  where  the  law  was  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  a  despot,  the  relief 
was  fixed  and  permanent — being  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  fief;  but  in  Eng- 
land the  head  of  the  slate  soon  learned  to 
exact  far  beyond  the  amount  sanctioned  by 
custom.  The  same  rule  was  applied  by 
Rufus  to  the  dignities  of  the  church.  On 
every  vacancy,  the  administration  of  each 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  royal  ofScer ; 
the  revenues  were  paid  into  the  royal  ex- 
chequer ;  and  to  the  monka  or  chapter,  a 
portion  was  left  barely  suffioteot  for  their 
more  pressing  wants.  Nor  waa  this  all : 
sometimes  (from  the  time  of  Rufus,  indeed 
generally)  the  lands  of  the  prelacy,  with 
the  rights,  revenues,  and  feudal  prestations 
connected  with  them,  were  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder — frequently  by  auction ;  and 
as  the  purchaser  knew  not  how  long  he 
might  be  permitted  to  farm  the  property, 
his  interest  was  to  make  the  moat  he  could 
of  his  bargain  before  a  saocessor  were 
nominated.  This  state  of  things  will  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  exactions  to  which  the 
sub-tenants  (the  yeomen,  farmers,  and  tillers 
of  the  ground)  were  subjected.  Often  they 
were  wholly  ruined,  and  were  compelled  to 
beg  their  bread  from  the  charity  of  their 
neighbors.  As  a  natural  conaequence, 
when  auoh  vacationB  were  long  (and  ihey 
were  mostly  from  four  to  ten  years),  the 
boildings,  whether  churches,  monasteries, 
colleges,  farm-houKB,  or  collages,  were  sure 
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to  be  dilapiiialed.  Here  then  we  see  the 
troB  reuon  why  fAc  poor  {the  fBrmera  am) 
Isborere)  aLrifered  with  the  church.  The 
dhareh  wu  literally  their  patTimoay ;  and 
if  it  WM  of^rcMed,  the;  felt  the  iron  band 
of  power  ta  keesly  aa  any  inoak  or  obdor. 
Wbep,  at  length,  a  saocefisor  waa  sppoint- 
ad,  and  waa  compelled  to  purohaae  the  pre- 
laey,  (eren  Flambard,  the  notoriooa  adriier 
of  the  measure,  was  forced  to  pay  a  thou- 
aand  marka  for  the  see  of  Durban),)  he 
entered  on  the  aidminiatratioa  of  the  tem- 
poralities, too  pOOT  either  to  relieve  the 
aah-tenastt,  or  to  restore  the  half^ruinous 
baildings. 

Another  aubject  of  contention,  eqaally 
■ore,  was  the  dispute  between  the  church 
and  the  royal  justieiaries  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  two  iurtsdictioas.  During  the  middle 
agea,  ana  indeed  from  the  foundation  of  the 
(Wmanic  states,  puniahtnanta,  even  that  few 
murder,  were  comninted  for  pecuniary  fines, 
whioh  fines  enriched  the  court  where  the 
oauses  were  decided.  Under  the  most  f^ 
ToraUe  circnmstancea  (ria.  where  justice 
wu  administered  soeording  to  right,  and 
without  bribery)  such  courts  were  a  source 
of  great  profit  both  to  the  church  and  to  the 
royal  exchequer ;  and  tioth  were  naturally 
anxions  tn  extend  their  respective  jurisdic- 
lioat.  If  this  were  the  [dace  for  ibe  in- 
qniry,  we  coald  easily  show  by  what  grada- 
tions the  church  had  obtained  so  large  a 
■here  in  the  judicial  functions  of  the  slate : 
but  we  can  do  no  more  than  hastily  glance 
at  the  more  prominent  Mepa  oflhal  progress. 
From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  obnrch,  Chri»- 
tiani  had  been  enjoined  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes aniong  thenuelvea,  without  appealing 
to  the  pagan  Uibonals.  By  Constantirte 
and  his  soccesiors,  bishops  were  sppointed 
the  arbitrators  of  differences  in  their  re- 
apeetive  dioceses,  and  ibe  imperial  officers 
were  commanded  to  execute  their  decrees. 
But,  for  some  time  the  regulation  appeara 
to  have  been  confined  to  cases  where  one  o' 
the  parties  in  the  suit  was  an  eoclesiaatic . 
thoogh  there  is  eqoai  reason  to  infer  that 
where  both  were  laymen,  they  might,  if 
thetf  ekou,  hare  had  the  benefit  of  a  spirit- 
ual instead  of  a  temporal  judge.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Tbeodoeius,  when  both  were  Isy- 
men,  allowed  ttie  cause  to  pass  into  the  ec- 
desiastical  courts  on  the  demand  of  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant.  This  important  oao- 
■titntioD  was  adopted  by  Charlemagne,  and 
obeyed  by  all  the  people  snbniilted  to  bis 
sceptre.  In  England  there  does  not  mqoi 
to  bare  been  any  reoogaized  diaUnctioa  be> 


tween  the  fnnctions  of  the  two  (ipectes  of 
jodicatare.  We  know  that  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tiroes  the  bishop  sat  with  the  earl  in 
the  shire  courts,  and  had  a  voice  in  the 
jodgment  pronounced,  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  suit,  or  who  were  the  partiea. 
But  the  Norman  Conqueror  s^arated  the 
two  jurisdictions,  and  the  "  Courts  Chris- 
tian," presided  over  by  the  bishop  or  his 
archdedcon,  took  cognizance  of  all  causes 
where  ecclesiastics  were  concerned,  or 
where  certain  questions  were  at  Hake.  As 
tinder  the  term  churchmen,  many  thousands 
were  included,  who,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  were  not  clergymen,  and  never  in- 
tended to  be  so — who  were  not  even  in  mi* 
Bor  orders,  and  who  received  the  tonanre 
only  that  they  might  hold  benefices,  and  per- 
form the  dtilies  by  deputy,  it  is  evident  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  oommmiily  were  con- 
fessedly subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribu- 
nals. Whether  plaintiffs  or  defendants, 
they  owed  obedieace  to  no  other  authority  ; 
and  as  their  disputes  were  generally  with 
laymen,  tbey  dragged  the  latter  into  their 
own  courts.  Again;  where  both  the  par- 
tics  to  a  suit  were  laymen;  it  waa  ofien  re- 
firded  as  wilhin  the  domain  of  the  church  ; 
ir  it  might  concern  tithes,  ad  rowsons, public 
scaodal,  marriage,  wills,  perjnry,  breach  of 
contract,  and  other  questions  which  a  little 
ingenuity  could  prove,  in  some  way  or  other, 
to  be  connected  with  religion.  Thirdly,  aa 
in  the  more  ancient  times,  men  began  to 
prefer  the  ecclesiastical  judges  to  the  royal 
or  the  feudal,  and  eapectally  ader  the  pub- 
lication of  Oratian'a  Deeretum.  Slndenta 
hastened  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  Bo- 
logna, to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  canon  law :  on  their  return  thej 
practised  in  the  episcopal  courts;  and  both 
wealth  and  preferment  followed  succeie. 
They  bad,  too,  another  great  advantage : 
the  precedents  by  which  they  were  bound 
(the  canons  of  councils)  were  certain,  de- 
terminate, invariable,  the  result  of  the  wis- 
dom of  ages ;  while  the  royal  and  baronial 
foneiionaries  were  often  puzzled  by  the 
contradleiory  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Norman  laws,  and  oftener  still  by 
the  perishable  traditions  of  the  common  or 
unwritten  law.  Then  the  fines  of  these 
seoolar  cowts  varied  according  to  caprice 
or  intereeL  In  all  cases  they  were  exorbi- 
tant enough ;  and  if  they  conid  not  be  paid, 
mutilation  of  limb  was  almost  sure  to  fed- 
low.  Add  to  these  impcM'tant  grounds  of 
difference,  that  tbe  royal  and  feudal  jtidsee 
were  not  merely  ignorant  but  cormpt ;  tmt 
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the;  aold  jualice  to  the  highest  bidder ;  that 
it  was  inaccessible  to  the  poor ;  thkt  iaiio- 
ceoce  aod  guilt,  right  and  wrong,  were 
words  without  raeaning,  can  we  wonder  at 
the  superior  popularity  of  the  episcopal 
courts?  "Of  all  the  abuses,"  observes 
Mr.  Hallara,  "  which  deformed  the  Anglo 
Normau  government,  none  was  so  flagitious 
as  the  sale  of  judicial  redress.  The  king, 
WB  are  often  told,  is  the  fountain  of  justice; 
but  in  those  ages  it  was  a  fountaia  which 
gold  only  could  unseal."  Even  when 
bribery  was  not  practised,  innomerable 
were  the  cases  where  justice  could  not  he 
expected.  It  could  not  be  expected  if  the 
king,  or  his  ministers,  or  his  favorites, 
were  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  a 
suit.  It  could  not  he  expected  in  the  infe- 
rior feudal  courts,  if  the  baron,  or  his  kin- 
dred, or  his  retainers,  had  an  interest  op- 
posed to  it.  Can  we  be  sarprised  that  the 
people  should  cry  out  against  the  conduct 
of  such  courts! — that  when  the  king  or  the 
barons  attempted  to  draw  into  them  suits 
which  fell  within  the  domain  of  ecelesiaali- 
oal  jurisprudence,  both  church  and  people 
riiould  complain! 

But  while  advertins  to  these  obvioas  di»> 
tinctions,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  evils 
which  otherwise  attended  the  ecclesiastical 
judicature.  He  whose  "  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  "  never  designed  his  priests  to 
be  judges  in  such  numerous  cases,  or  per- 
haps in  any  case.  They  might  gratuitously 
reconcile  disputants,  for  their  mission  is 
Peace ;  but  they  were  never  expected  to 
heap  up  wealth  by  mere  offices  of  charity. 
It  was  never  intended  that  their  minds 
should  be  distracted  from  their  proper  call- 
ing, or  that  they  should  be  absorbed  by  a 
worldly  spirit.  Besides  the  penalties  they 
inflicted  were,  in  many  cases,  glaringly  in- 
adequate to  the  offence.  They  could  not 
sit  in  judgments  of  blood  ;  no  matter  what 
the  crime,  they  could  neither  condemn  to 
death  nor  mutilate ;  and  though  they  had 
power  to  flagellate,  they  more  frequently 
imprisoned,  or  accepted  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensBlion.  In  that  lawless  period,  many 
dergymen  (the  reader  is  requested  not  to 
overlook  the  extensive  meaning  of  the 
term)  were  guilty  of  great  crimes — murder, 
seduction  of  females,  robbery,  Slc,  Would 
suspension,  or  a  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  all 
three,  be  a  sufficient  punisbmenl  for  such 
(fences!  Every  body,  in  the  present  day, 
will  answer,  "Nol" — every  body,  too, 
will  agree  that  each  leniency  was  a  direct 
eDeourag«in«)t  to  crime. 


[JlTHB, 

The  preceding  rapid  summary  will  afford 
us  something  like  a  key  to  the  secret  mo- 
tives which  swayed  Henry  and  Becket  in 
their  coniesls  with  each  other,  T.hougb 
both  were  wrong — the  former  in  despoiling 
the  church  and  the  poor,  and  in  perpetual' 
ing  a  system  of  judicial  corruption,  and  the 
latter  in  contending  for  clerical  privileges 
at  variance  with  the  interests  of  society — 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  their  fault  was 
far  from  equal.  Indeed,  the  term  is  whol- 
ly inapplicable  to  Becket,  who,  however 
injurious,  in  some  respects,  those  privileges 
might  be,  was  bound  by  oath  to  inaintaia 
them.  They  were  founded  on  theoaitoas  ; 
the  canons  were  as  obligatory  on  bim  as 
modern  laws  are  on  as ;  and  he  conld  not 
disobey  them  without  treason  to  the  church 
and  rebellion  to  his  spiritual  chief.  What- 
ever is  faulty  in  them,  must  be  imputed^ 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  system  which  he  was 
req  i  red  to  administer. 

In  contemplating  the  character  of  Be<^- 
et,  we  are  apt  to  conibund  it  at  two  very 
different  periods,  bafore  and  after  his  elev^ 
tion  to  the  primacy.  It  is  certain,  that  dur- 
ing his  chancellorship  he  was  full  of  pride, 
and  much  addicted  to  pleasure.  It  is  equal- 
ly certain  that  after  his  assumption  of  the 
episcopal  function,  he  became  a  new  man. 
This  is  acknowledged  by  sll  his  biographers, 
and  by  all  the  writers  of  the  age.  Was  his 
conversion  sincere?  If  his  character  had 
remained  unchanged — if  the  world  were 
still  all  in  all  to  him — he  would  surely  have 
forborne  to  offend  a  master  who,  when 
obeyed,  was  always  generous.  There  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  resign  the  chui- 
cellorship,  if  he  aimed  at  power  and  wealth. 
He  was  expected  to  fill  both  dignities, 
which  would  have  rendered  him  more 
wealthy  and  more  powerful  than  many 
kings.  Many  primates  before  hira  had 
alto  been  obancellors.  His  resignation  of 
the  latter  office  coold  have  been  dictated 
only  by  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  he 
should  ineur  if  he  continued  in  it,  and 
served  the  king's  rapacity  as  he  had  before 
done.  While  a  servant  of  Henry,  he 
might  have  silenced  the  voice  of  conscience 
by  the  reflection  (a  very  false  one,  howev- 
er) that,  OS  a  sertmt,  his  first  duty  was 
obedience, — that  the  crown,  not  himself, 
was  responsible  for  the  aets  which  he  dis- 
approved. But  as  the  head  of  the  English 
church,  he  could  not  consent  to  their  per* 
petration  without  the  ruin  of  thst  church, 
or  without  bringing  on  himself  the  resenl- 
meat  of  duistcndom.      Of  his  change  io 
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private  life,  we  hire  no  wish  to  say  aoy 
thing,  except  that  it  wu  conrormable  to 
tbe  opinions  of  the  times.  His  renuncia- 
tion not  mere!  J  of  splendor  but  uf  necessa- 
ries; hia  adoption  of  a  course  of  penance 
Dot  oflen  witnessed  in  the  moat  ascetic 
saints  ;  his  coarse  sackcloth  next  ibe  skin  ; 
hifl  unsavory  food  ;  his  refusal  to  drink  wa- 
ter (hia  only  beverage)  unless  it  were  ren- 
dered nauseona  by  bitter  herbs  ;  and,  worse 
than  all,  the  frequent  application  of  the 
scourge  to  hia  naked  back,  may  provoke  a 
smile,  but  assuredly  they  are  proofs  of  sin- 
cerity. In  other  respects,  even  randern 
devotion  must  applaud  the  change.  H» 
disnissai  of  nobles  and  knights,  and  his 
retention  of  none  but  humble  eccEesiastics  ; 
his  constant  attendance  at  the  service  of  ihe 
dtar;  hia  boundless  charity  to  the  poor; 
his  relief  of  baman  anguish  in  every  shape ; 
his  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
powerlul,  and  bis  stern  rebuke  to  injustice 
in  high  places,  rendered  him  worthy  of  his 
post,  and  entitled  hint  to  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  His  defect  (and  honesty  requires 
that  it  should  be  censured  as  it  deserves) 
was  an  excessive  warmth  of  feeling — a  nat- 
ural irritability  of  temper,  which  he  took 
little  pains  to  subdue.  This  led  him  into 
msny  precipitate  measures ;  it  envenomed 
opposition ;  and  it  doubtless  contributed  to 
the  preparation  of  the  tragedy  which  closed 
hia  days. 

The  disappointment  of  the  king  when 
the  archbishop  resigned  the  chancellorship, 
may  be  easily  conceived.  It  was  tanta- 
mount to  saying,  "  I  will  no  longer  have 
the  custody  of  the  vacant  prelacies,  nor 
will  I  permit  them  to  remain  vacant  if  I 
can  help  it'."  But  the  new  primate  direct- 
ed his  first  care  to  the  recovering  of  the 
castles,  fiefs,  and  manors,  which  had  been 
wrested  by  force  from  his 
whether  by  the  royal  grant  or  not;  and 
when  tbe  holders  were  obstinately  bent  on 
reiainiag  them,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  visit 
them  with  the  doom  of  excommunication. 
Eqoally  offensive  to  the  monarch  was  hie 
resoUitiofi  to  vindicate,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
the  snthority  of  tbe  episcopal  courts,  to  the 
inevitable  prejudice  of  the  royal  and  baro- 
nial. Hence  the  great  fendatoriea,  no  less 
than  the  king,  bMame  his  enemies ;  and 
numerous  they  were.  Another  grievance, 
which  was  rather  felt  than  alleged  sgoHMl 
him,  was  bis  loud  dentiDciation  of  all 
bishops  and  abbots  concerned  in  simony • 
who  should  either  purchase  dignities  for 
themselves,  of  sdl  the  preferments  in  their 


gift.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  disap- 
pointment in  the  royal  breast  was  fallowed 
by  anger,  anger  by  exasperation,  and  thia 
again  by  a  determination  to  ruin  the  man 
who  had  been  so  remarkable  a  favorite. 
Referring  to  our  general  histories  for  a  de- 
tailed account  of  what  took  place  at  Clar- 
endon and  Northampton,  we  shall  merely 

ibserve  that  some  of  the  demands  of  Hen- 
ry (lauded  as  they  have  been  by  partial  his- 
torians) would,  if  complied  with,  have  made 
the  church  a  silent  tool  in  the  hands  of 
despotism  :  that  property  which  had  hither- 
to been,  in  a  great  degree,  the  patrimony 
of  the  poor,  would  have  gone  to  enrich  him 
and  his  favorites.  True  it  is  that  some  of 
them  were  also  founded  in  wisdom,  and 
well  deserved  to  be  adopted.  But  why  pro- 
pose any  of  them  to  the  archbishop,  when 
the  king  well  knew  that  he  had  no  power 
.notion  them  T  Merely  to  ,  have  a  pre- 
text for  his  destruction.  Afler  some  hesi- 
tation, Becket,  though  forsaken  by  his 
episcopal  brethren,  who  had  been  gained 
by  the  monarch,  refused  to  join  in  betraying 
the  church  and  the  poor,  whose  advocate  he 
openly  declared  himselfto  be.  In  a  furious 
passion,  the  king  resolved  hia  ruin — either 
by  forcing  him  to  resign,  or  by  taking  his 
life  if  he  would  not.  Let  historians  say 
what  they  please,  no  unbiassed  reader  ean 
peruse  the  transactions  on  these  two  occa- 
sions, without  acknowledging  that  the  death 
of  the  archbishop  was  certain  if  he  remain- 
ed in  England.  Hence  his  memorable  es- 
cape at  midnight,  notwithstanding  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  royal  guards,  and,  aller  many 
romantic  adventures,  his  arrival  in  France, 
where  the  Pope  then  was. 
Though  the  exiled  primate  was  received 

with  great  reject  by  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Pope,  and  an  honorable  asylum  fur- 
nished him  in  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  Pontigny,  he  had  soon  to  learn  that  jus- 
tice, honor,  and  religion,  have  less  influence 
than  gold  on  the  miglity  of  Ihe  earth. 
That  the  "  god  of  this  world  "  had  render- 
ed his  suffragan  bishops  hostile  to  him,  and 

more  than  one,  as  the  price  of  servility, 
hoped  to  (ill  hia  place.     The  legates,  too, 

and  learned  umpires,  whom  Ihe  Pope  nom- 
inated to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between 

him  and  the  King,  were  soongained  by  tbe 
latter.  Many  of  the  cardinals  around  the 
papal  throne  were  soon  also  the  creatures  of 

Henry;  and, though  Christ's  vicar  on  earth 

might  be  considered  inaccessible  to  direct 
bribery,  it  is  certain  that  a  timely  offer  of 

Peter's  pence  (the  payment  of  which  had 
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long  Fallen  ioto  arrears)  ffequentlv  saved 
the  King  from  exfiommunic&tion,  and  the 
realm  from  an  interdict.  Oa  the  reaality 
alike  of  Pope  and  oardinala,  we  hare  Beve- 
ral  intimations  in  both  these  rolumes. 
Thus,  the  excellent  John  of  Salisbury,  In  a 
letter  to  the  archbishc^ : — 


Ingl  now  see  through.  Our  lord  the  pope, 
indeed,  is  a  holjr  and  rightemu  man,  and  nii 
abbat,  as  I  am  told  by  many,  does  hi«  bast  to 
imi'.ate  him  :  but  their  aeceositiea  are  lo  great, 

and  the  iliahoneBly  and  cupidity  of  the  Ro- 
mans  are  so  startling,  that  the  pope  some- 
tiioea  QEBs  hie  prerogative,  and  by  aispensatinn 
obtains  what  may  beneSt  the  state,  but  cannot 
beneht  religion." 

And  Beckct  himself  ia  oflen  loud  in  his 
eomplaiiits .  Hearing  that  English  gold  had 
produced  great  relaxation  in  the  secerity  in- 
tended to  be  adopted  toward  the  guilty,  he 
thusobserresinaleltertohis  agent  at  Rome  ; 

"irthia  is  true,  then  without  doubt,  his 
lordship  the  pope  has  BuSiicated  and  strangled, 
not  only  our  own  person,  but  himself  and  eve- 
ry ecclesiastJR  or  both  hingjoma ;  yea,  both 
cliarches  together,  the  Galilean  and  the  Eng- 
lish. For  what  will  not  the  kings  of  the  earth 
dare  against  the  clergy,  under  cover  of  this 
most  wretched  iirecadent  ?  And  on  what  can 
the  Church  of  Rome  rely,  when  it  thus  de- 
serts and  leaves  destitute  ths  persons  who  ere 
muhing  a  stand  in  its  cause,  and  contending 
for  it  even  unto  death  ?" 

Again,  speaking  of  Rome  : — 


off  by  the  poisons  of  these  western  regions. 
With  shame  be  it  spoken:  by  her  Wi  the 
Church's  liberties  have  been  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  temporal  BdvBntBgea.  The  road  to  her 
ruin  lay  ihroagh  the  sinuous  paths  of  riches : 
she  has  been  prostituted  in  the  streets  to 
priooea,  she  has  conceived  iniquity,  and  will 
bring  forth  oppression  to  the  undeserving." 
And  ID  a  letter  to  the  Pope  himself— 
"  We  have  one  miserable  source  of  consola- 
tion in  all  this,  if  you  will  allow  ma  to  say  so  ; 
that  the  Roman  Church  takes  Ibia  mode  of 
rewarding  its  friends  and  faithful  children. 
Mav  Go  Jcomfort  her  better  than  she  provides 
foroerself:  may  he  comfort  the  Church  of 
England  and  us,  and  all  oar  wretched  ones." 
In  another  letter  to  the  papal  legate  bfrasys: 
" '  To  quell  the  haughty,  but  to  spare  tho 
f^len,'  was  the  ancient  motto  of  the  Romans, 
end  it  is  mrely  tfae  doctrine  of  Christ's  Churoh, 
'  Behold,  I  hare  set  thee  orer  naiiona  and 
UogdoiM,'  &0.     Sboold  there  be  may  regwd 
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Tor  persons  among*the  successors  of  St  Pe- 
ter 1  Thia  ia  not  so  with  Qod,  who  treats 
prince  and  plebeian  alike  as  they  have  deserv- 
ed. What  glory  can  there  be  either  for  God 
or  man  in  giving  the  poor  man  his  rights  and 
res  trainingprincesfromheinouscrimGaT  Justice 
severely  punishea  the  powerful  and  exerciaes 
her  harshest  prerogative  over  ihoae  who  are 
in  olRce.  Who  was  ever  before  allowed,  with 
the  eonnivance  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  abuse 
the  properly  of  the  Church  so  licentiously  as 
the  king  of^England  has  done  ?  He  has  now 
for  five  years  held  the  revenues  of  our  see  and 
all  our  gooda,  besides  the  bishoprics  of  Lin- 
coln, Bath,  Hereford,  and  Ely,  whilst  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  see  of  Landatt  have  been  al- 
most all  squanderad  upon  his  kotghts,  end 
Bangor  has  been  ten  years  witbont  a  btsbop, 
because  the  king  will  no  t  consent  to  an  election." 

The  folluwing  (to  Cardinal  Albert)  1b  still 
stronger : — 

"I  wish,  mj  dear  friend,  your  ears  were 
hard  by  the  mouths  of  some  of  onr  people, 
that  you  might  hear  what  is  cheunted  in  the 
streets  of  Ascalnn  to  the  discredit  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  Our  Inst  mesiBagers  seemed 
to  have  brought  na  some  consolatioD  in  the 
Pope's  letters  which  we  have  received,  but 
their  authority  has  been  altoge'.hernullilied  by 
other  letters,  commanding  that  Satan  should 
be  set  free  w  the  destruction  of  tho  Church. 
Thus  by  the  apostolic  mandate  the  bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury,  one  of  whom  is  known 
to  have  been  the  fomenter  of  the  schism,  and 
the  contriver  of  all  this  wickedness  from  the 
beginning,  and  to  have  inveigled  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury  and  others  into  the  crime  of  diso- 
bedience, have  been  absolved  from  excommuni- 
cation. I  know  not  how  it  is ;  bat  at  your  court 
Barabbas  is  always  let  go  free,  ana  Christ  ia 
cradRed.  Our  proscription  end  the  suffering 
of  (he  Church  have  now  lasted  nearly  Bix 
years.  The  innocent,  poor  and  exiled,  are  can- 
demned  before  you,  and  for  no  other  cause,  I 
say  conscientioualy,  than  because  they  are 
Christ's  poor  and  helpless  ones,  and  would  not 
recede  from  God's  righteousness:  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  the  sacrRgeious,  murderers,  and 
robbers,  are  acquitted,  bowoTBT  impeniteat, 
thouffb  [  say,  on  Christ's  own  anthority,  that 
St  Peter  himself,  sitting  on  the  tribunal,  wonld 
have  no  power  to  acquit  them." 

"  Roman  robbers,"  "  traitors  to  religion," 
"boos  of  perdition,"  and  other  terma  of 
the  kind,  are  by  no  meana  apared  by  the 
offended  axile,  and  asanredly  they  seem  to 
hare  been  fully  deserved. 

The  letters  before  ns  (and  they  are  tks- 
rotroni)  give  as  an  unfavorable  aocoant  of 
the  Engliah  hiahopa  generally,  who  had  net, 
and  wished  not  to  have,  any  will  but  the 
King's.  Thus  the  admirable  writer  we 
have  before  quoted  {iuhn  of  Salisbury),  in 
aleUertoBedcet;^ 
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"  The  coDBoIalary  let  ten  which  yom  raithfol 
children,  the  biehope  of  ihe  province  of  Cdd- 
lerbury,  lately  lent  you,  ailer  your  long  exile 
and  proHcriplioR,  I  have  carefully  peniced,  and 
I  look  upon  (hem  as  dictated  by  Ahiiophel 
hJDHeircorne  to  life,  and  written  by  a  Kcond 
Doe^  af  Idumea,  thinling  for  the  blood  of 
Chmtand  hit  elect.  Every  thing  is  therein 
eo  perverted  that  it  ie  easy  lor  any  one  to  see 
how  irreconcilable  thvy  are  wiili  public  opin- 
ion and  the  voice  of  truth,  and  how  manilest- 
ly  they  have  been  rrsmed  to  give  a  color  of 
jUBlice  to  the  appeal  of  the  biehopB." 

Biaewliere  he  asserta  ihu  their  faces 
roust  be  no  lem  brazen  tban  a  faBTlnt's,  for 
daring  to  aaanre  the  Pope  that  Henry  was 
"  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church."  He  is 
particular!;  aerere  on  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  most  bitter  of  Becket's  enemiea, 
and  the  meet  servile  tool  of  royalty  :  "  He 
boistfl  that  London  was  once  the  seat  of  an 
arck'jlamtn,  when  Jupiter  was  worshipped 
in  Britain.  So  wise  and  religious  a  man 
as  be  might  perhaps  like  to  see  the  worship 
of  Jtipiter  reatored,  that  if  he  cannot  be 
arefabishc^,  he  may  at  least  be  arek-jtamtH." 

Becket,  who  was  invested  with  the  leg- 
atine  antbority,  (though  he  hsd  the  morti- 
ficaiion  often  to  see  that  snthorily  suspend" 
ed  tbrongb  English  gold,)  was  not  a  man 
lo  suffer  with  impunity  the  injustice  of  bis 
own  and  the  Church's  enemies.  Against 
the  moat  prominent  of  them,  banjns  or 
bishops,  be  issued  his  fnlminations,  both 
from  Ponligny  and  Clairvaux.  During  hi 
retirement  at  the  former  place,  he  doubtless 
imbibed  strong  feelings  of  enthusiasm.  In 
the  history  of  saints,  confessors,  and  msr- 
Ijrs,  he  found  subjects  enough  for  contem- 
plation  ;  the  study  of  the  canon  taw  exnited 
in  his  eyes  the  prerogitives  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  denoncistions  of  Scripture  on 
eTi|.doers,  especially  the  great  of  the  earth, 
gave  to  his  feelings  a  new  degree  of  inten- 
sity. These  were  deepened  by  the  arrival 
of  so  many  of  his  servsnts  and  dependents, 
and  his  friends  and  kinsfolk,  banished  from 
England,  and  who  must  have  perished  for 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  had  not  the 
French  king,  Ibe  Pope,  and  the  Queen  of 
Sidly  administered  to  ihair  relief.  With  s 
refinement  of  croelty,  the  despot  had 
forced  the  exiles  to  swear  that  they  would 
hasten  to  the  exile  at  Pontigny  and  show 
him  their  miserable  plight.  The  arobbiidu^ 
had  already  been  merged  in  the  excited 
monk ;  bia  human  fedingt  oould  not  sup- 
port the  pfeaent  sight  ;  and  in  this  nnfor- 
tonste  temper  he  Mnrinaied  the  eensaret 
B0  wd)  kBswB  M  mders  of  English  Ma- 
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lory.  Whm  compelled  to  lesTe  Pontignj 
l>y  the  menncea  of  the  king,  who  threatened 
to  seize  all  (he  possessions  of  the  order 
(the  Cistercian)  in  England,  unless  he  were 
expelled,  ibe  sentiment  wa^  not  likely  to 
cool.  His  former  excommuoicaliona  had 
been  suspended  by  the  Pope ;  at  Clairvsux 
he  was  permitted  to  renew  them.  But  how 
were  they  to  be  served  1  Unless  actually 
delivered  they  had  no  efltcacy ;  and  Henry 
more  sua,  had  threatened  with  death  every 
body  that  should  land  in  England  with  cen- 
sures of  any  kind  from  Pope  or  Archbish- 
op. Several  messengers,  in  fact,  had  been 
put  to  death,  and  llie  coasts  were  diligently 
watched  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  sucn 
dreaded  missives.  Cotild  Henry  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object  of  preventing  all  com- 
munication between  his  clergy  and  the  Ro- 
man see,  he  might  easily  flatter  himself 
with  the  hope  of  making  the  English 
Cburch  ss  dependent  on  his  csprice,  and 
subject  to  his  rapacity,  as  the  humblest 
peasant  in  the  land,  Btit  all  his  vigilance 
was  vain : — 

"  The  archbiahop  was  for  some  time  sorely 
at  a  [oet  lo  find  a  person  who  would  venture  to 
convey  this  sentence  into  England.  At  last  a 
young  layman,  nnmed  Berenger,  offered  him- 
acl(]  and  wn  learn  from  tlie  narrative  of  Fitz- 
Siephen  in  what  manner  he  discharged  his 
'on.  On  the  festivnl  of  AEceiition  Day  a 
t,  an  eitcellent  but  timid  man,  named  Vi- 
»»».  was  officiating  at  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  London^  when,  just  as  they 
began  to  chaunt  the  Offerenda,  and  the  priest 
had  presented  the  bread  and  wine,  and  made 
'eady  the  chalice,  a  stranger,  named  Beren- 
ger, approached,and  falling  down  on  his  knees, 
leld  out  to  ihe  priest  what  armeared  to  be  bia 
lonation  to  the  offertory,  Tne  priest,  aston- 
ished at  the  man's  behavior,  held  out  his 
hand  to  receive  the  ohlalinn.  Berenger  put 
into  his  h'sTid  a  letter,  ssying, '  The  bishop  of 
this  diocese  is  not  present;  no  more  is  the 
dean ;  but  I  see  you  as  Christ's  officiating 
minister,  and  I  here,  In  (he  name  of  God  and 
our  lord  the  pope,  present  to  you  this  letter 
from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  containing 
the  sentence  which  he  has  pronounced  on  the 
bishop  of  London,  also  another  letter  to  the 
'  I,  enjoining  him  and  hi*  clergy  lo  observe 
sentence,  ^nd  I  forbid  vou,  by  God's 
authority,  to  celebrate  in  this  church  afler  the 
present  mass,  until  you  have  delivered  to  the 
-Dishop  and  the  dean  these  letters.'  The 
stranger,  having  spoken  these  words,  disap- 
peared amid  the  crowds  of  people  who  were 
moving  off  to  their  homes,  as  was  usual  after 
the  Oospel  had  been  road,  (br  they  had  already 
heard  mass  in  their  own  parish  churches.  A 
bnu  went  romd  finoog  tM«  who  were  sesr- 
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est  to  the  altar,  and  tbey  began  to  aak  the 
priest  iT  divine  service  was  prohibiied  in  ilie 
cathedral.  On  hie  aaewering  in  the  negative 
the  people  said  do  more,  and  the  man  retired 
unmolested.  The  prieet  meanwhile  continued 
the  service  oflhe  mass;  but  the  king's  ofticials 
made  search  in  all  parts  of  the  city  Tnr  Beren- 
ser,  and  placed  ffuards  at  all  the  crossings  or 
the  Hlreeta,  but  Be  could  nowhere  be  tband. 
Not  maay  days  elapsed  before  the  bishop  and 
dean  returned  to  London,  when  the  pricEl 
Vilalis  delivered  to  each  his  letter." 

The  eorrows  of  his  kinsmen,  bin  IriendB, 
and  above  all,  his  poor  dcpendeuls,  were 
infinitely  more  galling  to  the  ArchbiBhop 
than  his  own.  For  iheir  sakes  he  often 
submitted  to  negotiate,  though  he  well 
knew  from  the  characler  of  the  king  that 
little  benefit  was  to  be  expected  from  it. 
Nor  did  he  like  hia  owd  cuntiDaed  depend- 
ence on  the  bounty  of  olfaers.  Though  he 
had  onen  found  a  friend  in  the  Freoch 
king,  he  more  than  once  had  reason  to 
distrust  his  sincerity ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
a  m is undera landing  having  risen,  both  he 
and  his  companions  believed  ibe  door  of 
hope  to  be  closed.  This  was  afler  an  inef- 
feclual  interview  betiVeen  Louis,  Henry, 
and  fiecket,  at  Montmirail : — 

"  The  party  at  St.  Columba's  were 'discus- 
sing  the  events  which  had  lately  happened, 
and  the  railiire  of  their  journey  to  Monimirail. 
They  had  also  another  subject  for  can  versa- 
tioii,  in  [he  supposed  alienation  and  continued 
silence  of  the  French  king-.  The  archbishop, 
smiling  at  the  different  suggeelions  that  were 
offered,  said,  <  I  am  the  on^  one  amongst  yr" 
whom  king  Henry  wisbe?  to  injure,  and  if  1 1 
away,  no  one  mil  impede  or  harm  you:  i 
not  be  afraid.'  'It  is  for  you  that  tre  take 
thought,'  replied  they, '  because  we  do  not  see 
where  you  c^tn  find  refuge;  and  though  you 
are  so  high  in  dignity,  yet  all  your  Triends 
have  deserted  you?  '  Then  do  not  care  for 
me,'  said  he,  'l  commend  my  cause  to  God, 
who  is  very  well  able  to  protect  me.  Though 
both  England  dnd  France  are  closed  against 
me,  I  shall  not  be  undone.  1  will  not  apply 
to  those  Roman  robbers,  for  they  do  nothing 
but  plunder  the  needy  without  compunction. 
I  win  adopt  another  mode  of  action.  II  is  said 
that  the  ^ople  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arar  in  Burgundy,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Provence,  are  more  liberal.  I  will  take  only 
one  companion  with  me,  and  we  will  go 
amongst  those  people  on  foot,  and  they  will 
assuredly  have  compassion  on  us-'  At  that 
moment  an  ofScer  appeared  from  the  French 
king,  inviting  the  arclibishop  to  an  interview. 
'  He  means  to  turn  us  out  of  his  kingdom,' 
said  one  of  those  who  were  present.  '  Do  not 
forebode  ill,'  said  the  archbishop, '  you  are  not 
a  prophet,  nor  a  son  of  the  proplieiB.'" 
The  French  king,  perceiving  that  he  had 


been  Henry's  dupe,  restored  bis  favor  to 
the  Archbishop. 

The  hollow  reconciliation  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  which  enabled  Becket  to  revisit 
bis  flock,  is  too  well  known  to  require  far- 
ther exposure.  Surprise  bss  been  express 
ed  that  so  penetrating  a  man  should  har« 
iffered  himself  to  be  deluded  by  royal 
hypocrisy,  esptici.illy  when  the  kiss  of  peace 
was  so  pertinaciously  denied  him.  The 
truth,  however,  is  that  he  was  not  deluded 
at  all.  He  saw  that  the  promised  coodU 
would  not  he  fulfilled ;  he  knew  that 
mischief  was  designed  him;  he  had  warn- 
ings enough  from  many  qtiariers  (hat  if  he 
returned  to  his  see  his  life  would  be  taken. 
But  he  despised  the  foreseen  consequence  ; 
nd  he  solemnly  declared,  that  whether  he 
lived  or  died  he  would  no  longer  be  kept 
from  his  flock.  He  went ;  and,  ss  every 
body  knows,  perished  in  a  manner  the  most 
barbarous,  but  with  a  dignity  unequalled. 

On  that  tragical  event,  the  particulars  of 
which  have  Iwen  so  long  familiar  to  every 
reader,  it  would  be  useless  to  comment. 
But  we  think  no  unbiassed  reader  can 
arise  from  a  perusal  of  the  circumsiancea 
that  preceded  and  followed  it,  without  a 
conviction  that  the  murder  was  expressly 
commanded  by  Henry.  It  is  evidently, 
indeed,  not  Dr.  Giles's  opinion ;  butDr . 
Giles  is  not  much  distinguished  for  either 
penetration  or  reflection.  He  falls  loo 
blindly  into  the  train  of  preceding  writers  ; 
and  leans  to  conclusions  not  warranted  by 
the  facts  which'  he  himself  adduces.  His 
work  wants  connexion  :  it  has  little  cohe- 
rency of  parts;  the  events  are  not  consecu- 
tively dependent  on  each  other.  This  is 
chiedy  the  fault  of  the  plan,  which,  consist- 
ing for  the  most  part  of  letters  from  many 
different  persons,  cannot  possibly  have  the 
unity  of  purpose  essential  lo  the  solution  of 
historical  problem.  A  carefully  con- 
slrucled  uarralive  founded  on  the  letters, 
biographies,  and  histories  of  the  period,  with 
the  originals  in  a  copious  appendix,  would 
have  been  a  far  preferable  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  subject.  Such  a  concatenation  of 
parts  would  bare  allowed  of  oomparisun 
and  inference,  and  have  imperoeptibly  con- 
ducted the  reader's  raind  to  the  legitimate 
conclusion  for  which  we  are  contending — 
Becket's  authorised  murder.  At  the  same 
lime  it  would  have  displayed  the  king's 
character  in  true  colors,  by  dispersing  the 
ciotid  of  hypocrisy  which  rests  upon  tt. 
In  him  met  two  extretoes,  which  we  rarely 
fiikd  ia  any  other  histoiiotl  parsonage— di» 
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■tiDuUlioii  nith  violence.  Aa  eacb  pre- 
dominated,  his  chnracter  was  estimated  bj' 
actual  beiiolderB  Troin  it  aJone,  iiltte  regard 
beiog  had  to  the  Tariablenessof  his  caprice. 
After  Becket's  murder,  it  was  thought  by 
the  world  at  large  that  dreadful  meaBures 
.  would  be  adopted  to  puniah  the  king  and 
hia  advisera.  But  guld  turned  aside  both 
interdict  and  escommuflication,  aod  restor- 
ed monarch,  baron,  and  biahop  to  the 
fator  of  Christ's  vicar — thua  Terifying  the 
character  which  Becket  had  so  stroagi} 
passed  on  that  coart 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe,  that  i( 
Dr.  tiilea  has  made  a  leta  aatisfactory  use 
of  his  abundant  maieriala  than  might  have 
been  expeeUd  from  him, — if  a  life  of  Beck- 
et  be  still  a  desideratum, — he  has  rendered 
a  valuable  service  to  succeeding  biogra- 
phers. Thia,  indeed,  constitutes  the  true 
value  of  his  book.  In  its  actual  foim  it 
cannot  be  called  either  a  history  or  a  biog- 
raphy ;  it  affords  ua  little  insight  into  the 
important  questiona  of  feudal  and  ecclesias- 
Itcal  judicature  ;  or  even  into  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  the  age.  But,  noiwiihatanding 
these  obvious  defects,  it  is  really  an  acqui- 
sition to  our  literature. 
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VIII. 

PMCBNZA   TO   BOLUONA. 

At  PiacenzB,  which  was  four  or  five 
hours'  journey  from  the  ion  at  Stradells, 
we  broke  up  our  little  company  before  the 
hotel  door,  with  divers  maniiestaliooa  of 
friendly  feeling  on  all  sides.  The  old  priest 
was  taken  with  the  cramp  again  before  he 
had  got  haltway  down  the  street ;  and  the 
joung  priest  laid  the  bundle  of  books  on  a 
door  step,  while  he  dutifully  rubbed  the  old 
gentleman's  legs.  The  client  of  the  avvo- 
oato  wu  WBiting  for  him  at  the  yard  gate, 
and  kisBod  him  on  each  cheek,  with  such 
a  resounding  smack,  that  I  am  afraid  he 
had  either  a  very  bad  case,  or  a  scantily- 
furnished  purse.  The  Tuscan,  with  a  ci- 
gar in  bb  mouth,  went  loitering  off,  carry- 
ing hia  bat  in  bis  hand,  that  he  might  the 
beuer  trail  up  the  ends  of  his  dishevelled 
moostacbe.  And  the  brave  courier,  as  he 
and  I  stroUed  away  to  look  about  us,  began 


immediately  loealurtatn  mewiththe  private 
histories  and  family' affairs  of  the  vihole  party. 

A  brown,  decayed,  old  cheese  of  a  lonn, 
Piacenza  is.  A  deserted,  solitary,  grass- 
grown  place,  with  ruined  ramparts  :  half 
filled  up  trenches,  which  afford  a  frowsy 
pasturage  to  the  lean  kine  that  wander 
about  them  ;  streets  of  atern  houses  nioodi- 
ly  frowning  at  (he  other  houses  over  the 
way.  The  sleepiest  and  shabbiest  of  sol- 
diery go  wandering  about  with  ibe  double 
curse  of  laziness  and  poverty  uncouihly 
wrinkling  their  misfitting  regimentals  ;  the 
dirtiest  of  children  play  with  their  im- 
promptu toys  (pigs  and  mud)  in  the  feeblest 
of  gutters ;  and  the  gauntest  of  doga  trot 
in  and  out  of  the  dullest  of  archways,  in 
perpetual  search  of  something  lo  eat, 
which  ihey  never  seem  to  find.  A  myateri- 
ous  and  solemn  Palace,  guarded  by  two  co- 
lossal statues,  twin  tienii  of  the  place, 
stands  gravely  in  the  midst  of  ihe  idle 
town;  aud  the  king  with  the  marble  legs, 
who  flouriahed  in  the  time  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  might  live  contentedly  inside  of  it, 
and  never  have  the  energy  in  his  upper 
half  of  flesh  and  blood  to  want  to  come  out. 

What  a  Btrange,  half-sorrowful  and  half- 
delicious  doze  it  is,  to  ramble  thruugli 
these  places  gone  to  sleep  and  basking  m 
the  sun  !  Each  in  its  turn  appears  to  be, 
of  all  the  mouldy,  dreary,  God-forgotten 
towna  in  the  wide  world,  the  chief.  Silting 
on  this  hillock,  where  a  bastion  used  lo  be, 
and  where  a  noisy  fortreaa  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  old  Roman  stalion  here,  I  became 
aware  that  I  have  never  known,  till  now, 
what  it  is  lo  be  lazy.  A  dormouse  must 
Burely  be  in  very  much  the  same  condition 
before  he  retires  to  the  wool  in  hia  cage — 
or  a  tortoise  before  he  buries  himself.  I 
feel  that  I  am  getting  ruaty.  That  any  at- 
tempt to  think,  would  be  accompanied  with 
a  creaking  noise.  That  there  ia  nothing 
anywhere  lo  be  done,  or  needing  to  ,be 
done.  That  there  is  no  more  human  pro- 
gress, motion,  effort,  or  advancement  of  any 
kind,  beyond  ihia.  That  the  whole  scheme 
stopped  here  centuries  ago,  and  Isy  down 
to  rest  until  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Never  while  the  brave  courier  lives  I 
Behold  him  jingling  out  of  Piacenza,  and 
staggering  this  way,  in  the  tallest  posting- 
chaise  ever  aeen,  so  that  he  looks  out  of 
the  front  window  aa  if  he  were  peeping 
over  a  garden  wall;  while  the  postilion, 
concentrated  essence  of  all  the  shebbineaa 
of  Italy,  pauses  for  a  moment  in  his  ani- 
mated cooversatioD,  to  unefa  his  bat  to  a 
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bluoMiosed  little  virgin  hardlj  less  shabby 
than  bimsoir,  enshrined  in  a  plaster 
Punch's  show  outside  the  town. 

Id  Genoa,  and  thereabouts,  they  train  the 
vines  ou  trellis-work,  supported  od  square 
clumsy  pillars,  which  in  lhemsel?es  are  any 
thing  but  picturesque.  But  here  they  twine 
tbem  around  trees,  and  I  el  them  trail 
among  the  hedges;  and  the  vineyards  are 
full  of  trees,  regularly  planted  for  this  pur- 
pose, each  with  its  own  vine  twining  and 
clustering  about  it.  Their  leaves  are  now 
of  the  brightest  gold  and  deepest  red  ;  and 
never  was  any  thing  so  enchantingly  grace- 
ful and  full  of  beauty.  Through  tniles  of 
these  delightful  forma  and  colors,  the  road 
winds  its  way.  The  wild  festoons 
elegant  wreaths  and  crowns,  and  garloncts 
of  all  shapes;  the  fairy  nets  flung  o< 
great  trees,  snd  making  them  prisoners 
sport ;  the  tumbled  heaps  and  mounds  of 
exquisite  shapes  upon  the  ground ;  bow 
rich  and  beautiful  they  are!  And  every 
now  and  then  a  long,  long  line  of  trees, 
will  be  all  bound  and  garlanded  together, 
as  if  they  had  taken  hold  of  one  another, 
and  were  coming  dancing  down  the  fields  I 

It  was  most  delicious  weather  when  the 
tall  posling-chsiae  brought  us  intoModena, 
where  thu  darkness  of  the  sombre  colon- 
nades over  the  footways,  skirting  the 
street  on  either  side,  was  made  refreshing 
and  agreeable  by  the  bright  sky,  so  wonder- 
fully bloe.  I  passed  from  all  the  glory  of 
the  day  into  a  dim  cathedral,  where  high 
mass  was  performing,  feeble  tapers  were 
burning,  people  were  kneeling  in  all  direc- 
tions— before  all  manner  of  shrines,  and 
officiating  priests  were  crooning  the  usual 
chaunt,  in  the  usual  low,  dull,  drawling, 
melancholy  tone. 

Thinking  bow  elrange  it  was  to  find  in 
every  stagnant  town,  this  same  Heart  beat- 
ing with  the  same  monotonous  pulsation, 
the  centre  of  the  same  torpid,  listless  sys- 
tem, I  came  out  by  another  door,  and  was 
suddenly  scared  to  death  by  a  blast  from  the 
shrillest  trumpet  that  ever  was  blown.  Im- 
mediately came  tearing  round  the  corner, 
en  equesiriaa  company  from  Paris ;  mai- 
^alling  themselves  under  the  walls  of  the 
church,  and  flouting  with  their  horses'  heels 
the  very  griffons,  lions,  tigers,  and  other 
monsters  in  stone  and  marble,  decorating 
ita  eslerior.  First,  there  came  a  stately 
nobleman,  with  a  great  deal  of  hair,  and  no 
hat,  bearing  an  enOTmoua  banner,  on  which 
was  inKribed,  Mazipfa  I  To-KraHT ! 
Then,  a  Me»««a  chief,  with  ifreal  petr- 
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shaped  club  on  his  shonlder,  likeUercnlea. 
Then,  six  or  eight  Roman  chariots :  each 
with  a  beautiful  lady  in  extremely  short 
petticoats,  and  unnaturally  pink  legging*, 
erect  within,  shedding  beaming  looks  upon 
the  crowd,  in  which  there  was  a  latent  ex* 
pression  of  discomposure  and  anxiety  for 
which  I  couldn't  account,  until,  as  the  open 
back  of  each  chariot  presented  itself,  I  saw 
the  immense  difficulty  with  which  the  piuk 
legs  maintained  their  perpendicular,  over 
the  uneven  pavement  of  the  town,  which 
gave  me  quite  a  new  idea  of  the  ancient 
Romans  and  Britons.  The  procession  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  some  dozen  indomita- 
ble warriors  of  different  nations  riding  two 
snd  two,  and  haughtily  surveying  the  tame 
population  of  Modens,  among  whom,  how- 
ever, they  occasionally  condescended  to 
scatter  largesses  in  the  form  of  a  few  hand- 
bills. After  caracolliug  among  the  lions 
and  tigers,  and  proclaiming  that  evening's 
entertainments  with  blast  of  trumpet,  it  then 
hied  offbyiheotherend  of  the  square,  and  left 
a  new  and  greatly  increased  dulness  behind. 

When  the  procession  had  so  entirely 
passed  away,  that  the  shrill  trumpet  was 
mild  in  the,  distance,  and  the  tail  of  the  last 
horse  was  hopelessly  round  the  corner,  the 
people  who  had  come  out  of  the  church  to 
stare  at  it,  went  back  again.  But  one  old 
lady  knfeeling  on  the  pavement  within,  near 
the  door,  had  seen  it  nil,  and  had  been  im- 
mensely interested,  without  getting  up;  and 
this  old  lady's  eye,  at  that  juncture,  I  hap- 
pened to  catch,  to  our  mutnal  confuNon. 
She  cut  our  embarraseoient  very  short,  how- 
ever, by  crossing  herself  devoutly,  and  go- 
ing down  at  full  length  on  her  face  before 
a  figure  in  a  blue  silk  petticoat  and  a  gilt 
crown  ;  which  was  so  like  one  of  the  pro- 
cession-figures, that  perhaps  at  this  hour 
she  may  think  the  whole  appearance  a  ce- 
lestial vision.  Any  how,  1  must  certainly 
have  forgiven  her  her  interest  in  the  Circus, 
though  I  had  been  her  Father  Confessor. 

There  was  a  little  fiery-eyed  old  man  with 
a  crooked  shoulder,  in  the  cathedral,  who 
took  it  very  ill  that  I  made  no  eflbrt  to  see 
the  bucket  (kept  in  an  old  tower)  which  the 
people  of  Modena  took  away  from  the  people 
of  Bologna  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
aboat  which  there  was  war  made,  and  a 
mock-lieroic  poem  too.  Being  quite  con- 
tent,  however,  to  look  at  the  inside  of  the 
tower,  and  feast  in  imagination  on  the 
bttoket  within ;  and  preferring  to  loiter  in 
the  shade  (tf  the  tall  campanile,  and  about 
ibe  caUwdral,  I  bare  no  perwail  kmam- 
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ledge  of  ttiiB  bucket,  eren  at  the  present 
time. 

IndMd,  we  were  >t  Parma  before  ihe  lit- 
tloold  tnui  (or  the  Guide-Book)  would  hare 
Donridered  that  we  had  halTdone  justice  to 
the  wonders  of  Modena.  Bui  it  is  such  a 
ddight  to  me  to  leave  new  scenes  behind, 
aad  atill  go  on,  encountering  newer  scenes 
—and,  nioreuTer,  I  hare  such  a  perverse 
dispostiion  in  respect  ofsighls  that  arc  cut, 
Mid  dried,  and  tlictated-~lhnt  I  fear  1  al- 
ways sin  against  similar  authorities,  in  every 
place  I  visit. 

Parma  haa  cheerfbl,  stirring  streets,  Tor 
an  Italian  town  ;  and,  consequenit/,  is  not 
so  oharacieristic  as  manv  places  of  less 
note.  Always  excepting  the  retired  Piaz- 
sa,  where  the  Cathedral,  Baptistery,  and 
Campanile — ancient  buildings,  of  a  sombre 
brown,  embellished  with  innumerable  gro- 
teaqne  monsters  and  dreamy-looking  crea- 
Uires,  carved  iii  marble  and  red  stone — are 
Mustered  in  a  noble  and  magnificent  repose. 
Their  silent  presenee  was  only  invaded, 
when  I  saw  them,  by  the  twittering  or  the 
many  birds  that  were  flying  in  and  out  of 
the  crevicea  in  the  stones  and  little  nooks 
io  the  architecture,  where  they  had  made 
their  nests.  They  were  hasy,  rising  from 
the  cold  shade  of  Temples  made  with  hands, 
into  the  sunny  air  of  heaven.  Not  so  the 
worshippers  within,  who  nere  listening  to 
the  same  drowsy  chant,  or  kneeling  be- 
fore the  sane  kinds  of  images  and  tspers, 
or  whispering,  with  their  beads  bowed 
down,  in  the  very  self-sftme  dark  conl'e»- 
nonals,  as  I  had  left  in  Genoa,  and  every- 
where else. 

The  decayed  and  mntilated  paintings 
with  which  this  church  is  covered,  have,  to 
my  thinking,  a  remarkably  mournrut  and 
depressing  influence.  It  is  miserable  id 
see  great  works  of  art — something  of  the 
Bouls  of  Painters — perishing  and  fading 
away,  like  human  forms.  This  cathedral 
ia  odorous  with  Ihe  rotting  of  Coreggia's 
frescoes  in  the  Cupula.  Hesven  knows 
how  beautiful  they  may  have  been  at  one 
time.  Connoisseurs  fall  into  raptures  with 
them  now;  bat  such  a  labyrinth  of  arms 
tnd  legs,  soeh  heaps  of  fere-shortened 
limbs,  entangled  and  involved  and  junv 
Ued  together,  no  operative  surgeon,  gone 
mad,  could  imagine  in  hia  wildest  ddirium. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  subterranean 
•hnreh  here.  The  iMf  is  sapporied  by 
marble  piltavs,  behind  each  of  which  there 
wenied  to  be'at  least  one  beggtt  in  ambuah : 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lombe  and  >ee)iided 
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altars.  From  every  one  of  these  lurking 
places  euch  crowds  of  phantom-looking 
men  and  women,  leading  other  men  and 
women  wiib  twisted  limbs,  or  chatter- 
ing jnws,  or  paralytic  gestures,  or  idiotio 
heads,  or  some  other  sad  infirnilly,  came 
hobbling  out  to  beg,  that  if  the  ruined  fres- 
coes in  the  cathedral  abori^,  hsd  been  sud- 
denly animated,  and  had  retired  to  thia 
loiter  church,  they  could  hardly  have  made 
a  greater  confusion,  or  exhibited  a  more 
confounding  display  of  arms  and  legs. 

There  is  Petrarch's  tomb,  too;  and  there  is 
the  Bnptistery,  with  its  beautiful  arches  and 
immense  font;  and  there  is  a  gallery  con- 
taining snine  very  remarkable  pictures, 
whereof  a  few  were  being  copied  by  hairy- 
faced  artists,  with  little  velvet  caps  more  ott 
their  heads  than  on.  There  is  the  Farnese 
Palace,  too;  nnd  in  it  one  of  the  dreariest 
spectacles  of  decay  that  ever  was  seen — a 
grand  old,  gloomy  theatre,  mouldering  away. 

It  is  a  large  wooden  structure  of  the 
horse-shoe  shape ;  the  lower  seats  arranged 
upon  the  Roman  plan,  but  above  them, 
great  heavy  chambers  rather  than  boxes, 
where  the  nobles  sai,  remote  in  their  proud 
state.  Such  desolation  as  haa  fallen  on  thia 
theatre,  enhanced  in  the  spectator's  fancy 
by  its  gay  intention  and  design,  none  but 
worms  can  be  familiar  tvith.  A  hundred 
and  ten  years  have  passed  since  any  play 
was  acted  here.  The  iky  shines  in  through 
the  gashes  in  the  roof;  the  boxes  are  drop- 
ping down,  wasting  away,  and  only  tenant- 
ed by  rats,'  damp  and  mildew  smear  the 
faded  colors,  and  make  spectral  maps  upon 
the  panels;  lean  rags  are  dangling  down 
where  there  were  gay  festoons  on  the  Pros- 
cenium ;  the  stage  has  rotted  so,  that  > 
narrow  wooden  gallery  is  thrown  across  it, 
or  it  would  sink  beneath  the  tread,  and 
bury  the  visitor  in  the  gloomy  depth  be- 
neath. The  desolation  and  decay  impress 
themselves  on  all  the  senses.  The  air  bos 
a  mouldering  soielJ,  and  db  earthy  taste  ; 
any  stray  outer  aoundsihat  straggle  in  with 
some  lost  sunbeam,  are  muffled  and  heavy  ; 
and  the  worm,  the  maggot,  and  the  rot  hare 
changed  the  surface  of  the  wood  beneath 
ihe  touch,  as  time  will  seam  and  roughen  a 
smooth  hand.  If  ever  Ghosts  act  playa, 
they  act  them  on  thia  ghoally  stage. 

Andfinditdreary,  too,  most  likely  if  they 
come  fivm  the  pleasant  Cemelry  at  Bolognt, 
where  I  found  myself  walking  next  Sun- 
day morning,  among  the  stately  marbte 
toDiba  and  «)lonnadeis,  in  company  with  i 
crowd  ofetHomoB  peojde—ill  good  temper- 
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ad  and  obliging,  8S  Lhej  alwrif  b  are  in  Italy 
lo  every  one  who  has  a  cheerful  word  for 
ihem — and  escorted  b;  a  liule  cicerone  of 
ibat  town,  who  wan  excessively  anxioua  for 
the  honor  of  the  place,  and  moat  solicitous 
to  divert  my  allention  from  the  bad  monu' 
ments:  whereas,  he  was  neier  tired  of  ex- 
tolling the  good  onea.  Seeing  this  liule 
man  (a  good-humored  little  man  he  was, 
who  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  his  face  bui 
shining  teeih  and  eyes)  looking  wisifnlly, 
as  I  thought,  at  a  certain  plot  of  grass,  I 
asked  him  who  whs  buried  there.  "The 
poor  people,  Signore,"  he  said  with  a  shrug 
and  a  smile,  and  stopping  to  look  back  At 
me — for  he  always  went  on  a  lillle  before, 
and  took  off  bis  hat  to  introduce  every  new 
fnooninent.  "Only  the  poor,  Signore! 
It'a  very  cheerful.  It's  very  lively.  How 
green  it  is,  how  cool !  It's  like  a  meadow  ! 
There  are  five  " — holding  up  all  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  to  express  the  nuoibi 
which  an  Italian  peasant  will  always  do,  if 
it  be  within  the  compass  of  his  ten  tingere 
— "there  are  five  of  my  little  children  bu- 
ried there,  Signore;  just  there;  a  little  to 
the  right.  Well !  Thanks  to  God  !  .  It's 
very  cheerful.  How  green  it  is,  how  cool 
it  is !     It's  quite  a  meadow  !" 

He  looked  me  very  hard  in  the  face. 
Mid  seeing]  was  sorry  for  him,  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  (every  cicerone  takes  snuS',}  and 
made  a  little  bow — partly  in  deprecation  of 
his  having  alluded  lo  such  a  subject,  and 
partly  in  memory  of  the  children  and  his 
favorite  saint.  It  was  as  perfectly  an  un- 
affected and  as  natural  a  little  bow  as  ever 
man  made.  Immediately  afterwards  be 
took  hia  hat  off  altogether,  and  begged  to 
introduce  me  to  the  next  monument;  and 
ius  eyet  and  hia  teeth  shone  brighter  than 
before. 

Oi^We  letm  that  Mr.  DickeRs  baa  sud- 
defily  discontinaed  this  admirable  series  of 
Letters,  with  the  probable  design  of  issuing 
them  in  another  form.  We  break  off  the 
thread  thus  abruptly  with  no  little  regret. 
— Editor. 


Fro™  FMier'i  H>|>ilna. 

THE  SIEHS-IBEIR  BISE  AM)  PR0GBES8. 

Tkk  founder  of  the  sect  by  whom,  undor 
the  denomination  of  Sikhs,  the  Punjaub  hu 
for  half  a  century  been  governed,  and  to  ■ 
great  extent  inhabited,  was  Nanac  Shah,  a 
Hindu  of  the  tribe  of  Vedi,  in  the  Chaauya 
caste.  He  was  born  in  the  year  of  Chriat 
1469,  at  a  village  called  Talwandi,  in  the 
district  of  Bhatti,  and  province  of  Labore{ 
and  from  his  earliest  years  is  described  aa 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  truth,  and 
lu  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Many  marvellous  stories  are  told  of  him,  of 
course,  which  all  resolve  themselves  ioW 
this;  (hat  becoming  satisfied  of  the  m any 
absurdities  that  abound  in  the  popular  b»- 
lief  of  his  countrymen,  and  discrediting  tfae 
fables  with  which  Mahommedanism  is  oveip 
spread,  he  not  only  adopted  as  his  owB 
creed  s  pore  Theism,  hut  did  his  best  by 
persuasion  end  argument  lo  bring  others  to 
the  same  wsy  of  thinking.  Nanac,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  a  wiae,  as  well 
as  righteous  reformer.  He  auumed,  and 
with  justice,  that  in  the  religions  both  of 
the  Hindus  and  the  Moslems,  there  vraa  a 
common  foundation  of  truth.  He  dia» 
vowed,  therefore,  every  thing  like  ^a  initBr 
tion  to  root  Nit  either  system ;  bul  sought 
to  reconcile  the  disciples  of  each  to  reasoa, 
and  to  one  another,  by  inviting  them  equal- 
ly to  return  to  (he  pure  and  simple  faith 
from  which  both  had  been  induced  to  stray. 
Accordingly  he  interfered  buL  little  with 
the  usages  of  common  life  to  which  those 
with  whom  he.  conversed  were  aecuslomed. 
He  endeavored,  indeed,  lo  break  down 
among  Hindus  the  reltgioHs  distiaciions  of 
caste,  by  proclaiming  wherever  h«  went 
that  in  the  sight  of  God  all  men  wereequaL 
And  on  [be  other  hand,  he  invited  the  Mi& 
homoiedana  to  abstain  from  praotices,  such 
as  the  slaughter  of  the  cow,  which  were  of- 
fensive to  the  prejudices  of  their  neigh* 
bars;  but  beyond  these  limits  he  never 
ventured.  Nanac's  teaching  was  simple, 
gracious,  and  therefore  sublime.  He  en- 
deavored with  all  the  power  of  his  own 
genius,  aided  by  the  authority  of  writera  of 
acknowledged  weight  on  both  aides,  to  im- 
press  upon  Hindus  bmI  Mabommedans; 
alike,  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  iho  Godhsad 
while  in  their  dealings  one  with  anotlMr 
he  ineuloNted  lr>««  of  toleraiios  and  an  ab> 
horrenoe  of  war ;  nnd  his  Ufa  wu  aa  peM*- 
«ble  as  his  docuine*. 
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Tho  opinions  of  Naniie  had  gained  so 
nuch  (;rovii(l  while  he  lived,  that  m  his 
death,  Outu  Angard,  his  successor,  round 
bitns«tf  at  the  head  of  ■  ntimerons  and  con- 
tinually tiKireMin^  partj.  Ivike  the  round- 
er or  the  sect,  Angard  was  a-  teactier  of 
reverence  and  devotion  towards  one  Qo^, 
-and  universal  peace  among  men;  neither 
ion  nny  chavge  sppear  to'haVe  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Sikh  tetiets,  till  persecution 
and  wrtfng  drove  a  people  benevdent  in 
prinoiple  to  gird  on  the  sword,  whitih  they 
jiBve  never  Bince  laid  aside.  The  ontrage 
-in  question  beftll  in  1606;  whtn  Argun- 
mal,  Gam  of  chief  teacher  of  the  body,  ex- 
-eiied  the  jealoaay  of  the  Hahommedan  ru- 
lers of  the  province,  and*  was  pAt  to  dexth. 
'B«  bsd,  by  collecting  the  sacred-  treatlrcs 
of  his  predecessors  into  a  volume,  and 
Wendtng  with  (heoi  his  own  views  oil  vari- 
-«us  impOTiant  points,  given  a  consistency 
knd'  form  fo  ihe  religion  of  ih«  Sikhs,  iuch 
■as  it  had  Hot  previou^y  been  seen  to  pos- 
vees.  And  the  dominant  pBrty  taking  the 
alarm,  and  as  traditton  records,  having  their 
bad  passions  ministered  to  bj  a  rival,  caused 
Argun  io  be  cast  inio  prison,  where  he 
died. 

Argun  left  a  son,  Nar  Govind  by  name, 
-who,  though  young,  possessed  both  talent 
and  energy  of  character,  artd  who  succi-ed- 
ing  to  the  chieAhtp,  gave  at  once  and  for- 
ever a  n*W  turn  to  the  lastett  and  feelings 
of  his  fo(lower«.  He  put  arms  into  iheir 
hands,  and  in  the  name  of  a  religion  of 
peace  waged  implacable  wnr  with  the  per- 
eeeulont.'  Ut  l^kf^wiaeaafsr  broke  in  tipon 
the  ordinary  habits  of  his  people,  that  he 
perinitled  them  to  eat  the  flesh  of  ail  ani- 
mals except  the  cow;  thus  marking  his 
hatred  t)f  the  ll»htammedans  by  sBnelinning 
fhe  U0e  of  swine's-fiesh,  which,  (hough  es- 
(eemtid'by  the  lower  tribes  ofHindus,  is  lo 
the  Moslem  an  abomination.  Nar  Qovind 
is  said  lo  hare  worn  in  fais  girdle  two 
MTords;  and  being  asked  why  he  did  so, 
made  answer,  "One  is  to  avenge  the  death 
of  my  father,  the  other  to  destroy  the  mira- 
elas  of  Hahommed." 

Fhe  Bona  survived  Argun,  of  whom  two 
died  without  deacendaots;  two  more  were 
driven  to  the  monntaios  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  Mahommedans ;  white  the  fifth,  his 
ddest,  died  before  hie  IWtber,  leaving  two 
soua,  Daharmal  and  Nar  Ray.  The  latter 
mcceeded  his  grandfather  in  1644,  and 
owing,  probably,  to  the  vigor  ofAruogze- 
be'«  government,  pasoed  his  days  in  peace. 
But  in  1601,  the  jew  of  his  deoeaee,  a 
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violent  contest  arose  about  the  succession, 
which  WBB  referred  to  Delhi,  and  by  the 
imperial  court  sent  back  again  lo  be  decided 
by  the  fVee  votes  of  the  Sikhs  themselves, 
li'or  ba  yet,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  (hat  the 
influence  of  ihe  chief  was  purely  sptritusl. 
He  did  not  afiiiet  temporal  authority,  nei- 
ther was  he  followed  into  the  Held  as  one 
who  sought  (o  establish  (be  independence 
of  a  people,  or  his  own  right  to  rule  over 
them.  His  was  the  leadership  of  a  sect ; 
-and  a  Arufigzebe  appears  to  have  granted 
free  toleration',  So,  in  matters  of  civil  ar- 
rangement, bMh  Nar  Ray  and  his  religion- 
ists paid  to  Arnngeebe'a  willing' obedience. 
Accordingly  the  Sikhs,  in  1664,  elected 
Nar  Creshn  to  be  chief,  in  preference  to 
Rnm  Ray,  both  being  sons  of  Nar  Ray; 
and  On  the  demise  of  Greshn  passed  over 
-Ram  Ray  Houllin,  and  placed  his  uncle, 
Tegh  Behadut-,  at  their  head.  This  was 
one  of  the  suns  of  Nar  Govind,  whoin  per- 
aecntion  had  driven  (o  (he  mountains;  and 
now,  BgMin,  he  appears,  chiefly  ihrongh 
the  mnlicfi  of  his  nephew,  to  have  suSi;red 
much  disquiet.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
iiowever,  that  over  this  portion  of  Sikh  hi^ 
tory  a  considerable  cloud  has  fallen.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  sect  was  well  nigh  crash- 
ed, in  consefiuencG  of  the  endeavor  of 
Nar  Guvind  to  raise  it  into  political  im- 

Snrtance  ;  and  not  till  Ibe  dtssoltition  of  the 
logol  empire  which  ensued  upon  Ihe  death 
of  Aningzebe,  did  it  exhibit  any  marked 
signs  of  retaming  vitality.     . 

Tegh  Behadur  sUffin'ed'a  violettt  death, 
and  his  son,  Gurb  Oovind,  cherished  an 
implacable  hatred  of  the  mnrderera.  Cir- 
cumstances, moreover,  favored  him  more 
than  ihey  had  done  his  warlike  predecessor 
and  namesake  ;  and  he  fOok  full  advantage 
of  them.  He  made  his  first  appearance  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  band  among  the  hille 
ofSerinagar;  and  when  forced  by  superior 
nunibers  to  abandon  that  theatre  of  opera* 
tion,  he  repaired  tu  the  Punjaub,  where  a 
Hindu  chief,  in  active  rebellion  against  the 
government,  welcomed  him  gladly.  He 
was  put  in  posseaaion  of  Mak-haval,  a  (own 
on  (he  Sntlej,  and  of  the  villages  dependent 
npon  it,  and  set  up  forthwith  for  a  prince 
as  well  as  a  high  priest.  Crowds  of  warriora 
gathered  round  bis  standard,  and  he  gain- 
ed over  convertB  lo  his  religious  opinions 
from  day  to  day.  All  these  neencourB|ed 
to  devote  themselves  to  tteel,  by  carrying 
arms  conatandy  about  them,  and  using  them 
freely.  He  would  admit  of  no  avenue  to 
advanoemenl  except  pertond  merit.    He 
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chutxed  the  name  oflhe  sect  fknm  Sikb  to 
Singh,  that  is.  Lion  ;  and  conferring  upon 
all  hia  followers  alike  the  lille  which  here- 
tofore only  the  Rajaputa  had  borne,  taught 
them  to  aspire  af\er  a  similar  mililarjr  rep- 
utation, and  to  achieve  it.  He  it  was  who 
commanded  the  Sikhs  to  wear  blue  dresGea, 
and  not  lo  cut  the  hair  either  of  their  hesi's 
or  bearda.  Like  ArgunroB),  he  was  an  au- 
thor as  well  aa  a  soldier ;  for  he  added  U> 
the  Ade-Orant'h  of  the  former  his  own  not 
leas  sacred  volume,  called  the  Podehah  Ka- 
Qranl'h,  or  book  of  the  Tenth  King,  a  title 
which  he  boldly  aasumed  to  bimaelf,  be- 
cause he  was  the  tenth  Guru,  or  rpirilual 
chief,  from  Nanac. 

Guru  Gorind  waa  for  a  while  aucoessful 
in  erery  undertaking.  He  overthrew  Rnjas 
and  ZemunilarB  on  both  aidesof  the  SutleJ, 
till  an  appeal  was  made  lo  Delhi,  and  Arung- 
zebe  sent  an  army  againat  him.  He  fought 
with  the  resolution  of  derpair,  but  HBi>  bent- 
en  from  one  post  lo  another  ;  and  at  length, 
after  losing  wives,  children,  and  hosts  of 
adherents,  became  a  solitary  wanderer  and 
a  maniac.  He  was  the  last  spiritual  head 
of  the  Sikha,  whom  a  prophecy  is  aaid  lo 
have  forewarned  that  they  should  never  be 
able  to  number  more  than  ten  high-priests. 
But  if  as  H  religions  body  they  Inst  their 
consistency,  aa  a  nation  they  btcame  for 
a  while  more  terrible  than  ever.  One  Bait- 
da,  or  Bairagi,  a  devoted  friend  and  fol- 
lower of  Guru  Govind,  seized  the  moment 
of  A  run  gze  he's  death  to  raise  their  banner 
again.  He  won  maoy  battles,  committed 
frightful  atTDCities,  overran  all  the  coun- 
try belweea  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna, 
and  waa  at  last  uhnlly  routed  by  Abdel- 
Samad  Klian,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
successful  of  the  generals  of  the  Emperor 
Forokhseer.  The  wreck  of  the  more  res- 
olute among  his  troq»  sought  shelter 
among  the  mountains  nnnheaai  of  the  Pun> 
jaub,  whither  the  pursuers  were  unable  to 
follow  them.  Banda  himself,  wiih  many 
more,  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  while 
the  mass  of  the  people  bent  to  the  norm, 
and  for  a  while  ceased  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  it 

It  wae  thirty  years  subaequently  to  theae 
eventt,  when  Nadir  Shah  carried  his  vic- 
torious arma  into  itte  heart  of  Hiiidostan, 
that  the  Sikhs  appeared  again  aa  a  party  in 
the  arena.  They  descended  from  theit 
fastnesses,  and  falling  upon  the  peaceful 
inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub,  robbed  them  of 
the  property  which  they  were  endeavoring 
to  secure  from  the  lapacit/  of  tbe  Persian 


plunderer.  In  like  manner  ihey  hong  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Persian  army  during  ils  re- 
turn, sod  etripped  it  of  much  of  the  booty 
which  had  been  gathered  in  Delhi,  and 
elsewhere.  Emboldened,  likewise,  by  the 
atate  of  feeblenua  into  which  the  empire 
had  fallen,  and  seeing  that  both  into  Cabul 
and  the  Punjaub  the  death  of  Nadir  h^ 
introduced  aiwrchy,  they  began  to  aim  at 
permanent  conquests ;  and  being  joined  by 
their  ancient  co-religioniats,  and  finding 
willing  converts  every  where,  they  graduat 
ly  posseaaed  ihemsetvea  of  the  whole  esttM 
of  the  country  of  the  five  riiera.  They  ap- 
pear, h.iwever,  at  this  timCi  to  have  been 
deatitute  of  a  head,  either  civil  or  re- 
ligious. Like  the  Anglo-Satona,  they  fi>^ 
lowed  a  multitude  of  petty  chiefs,  who  in  a 
great  council,  called  the  Guru-mala,  of 
which  Guru-Govind  is  aaid  to  have  kem 
the  iuvenior,  made  choice,  ere  as  import 
tant  expedilion  waa  begun,  of  the  warriec 
who  should  lead  in  it ;  but  the  authority  <^ 
the  chief,  as  it  was  conferred  upon  him  Cor 
a  special  purpose,  so,  as  soon  aa  the  objeM 
for  which  it  had  been  given  was  attained,  it 
ceased  of  its  own  accord.  Such  «  state  of 
things,  ihoiigh  ii  might  render  them  formi- 
dable for  attack,  reduced  iheni  in  defenaive 
warfare  to  great  weakneM :  and  their  ii^ 
ability  to  withstand  a  reeolute  and  united 
enemy  was  proved  in  the  oculeats  which 
they  endeavored  ta  sustain,  now  againK 
the  Afghans,  and  now  against  the  Mahra^ 
tas.  Ahmed  Shah,  aa  is  well  koown,  chas- 
tised them  severely,  and  established  hisaon, 
Timour  Khao,  as  governor  at  Lahore ;  htit 
he  could  not  long  maintain  himself  there, 
and  was  driven  out.  Next  came  the  Mab- 
raitas,  who  after  aeduciog  Surhind,  march- 
ed tn  the  capital  of  the  Punjaub,  and  took 
possession.  But  the  battle  of  Puniput,  in 
t76S,  broke  their  strength  for  ever,  and 
Lahore  and  ell  the  districts  dependent  on 
it,  passed  once  more  under  Aflghan  rule. 
Then  followed  a  great  haUle,  or  rather  sur- 
prise, when  Ahmed  fell  upon  the  Sikhs  un- 
expectedly, sikI  cut  to  pieces  20,0U0  of 
them.  But  Ahmed  abode  in  the  coutury 
not  more  than  a  year,  and  his  return  lo 
Cabul  gave  the  aignai  for  freah  riaings,  asd 
led  the  way  to  new  ooiragea.  Finally,  the 
chiefs  began  to  quarrel  among  themaelrei, 
feuds  being  iransmilted  from  father  to  son  ; 
and  the  nation  became,  in  consequence,  for- 
midable to  iiaelf  and  to  the  weak  govero- 
nents  which  bordered  upon  it 

The  SikliB  were  in  ihia  stale  when  Dau- 
lat  Rao  Scindia,  being  luppoiled  by  as 
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win;  of  which  French  officers  were  at  the 
hnd,  not  only  checked  their  incursiona  in- 
to the  upper  province  of  Hindostan,  but 
oompelted  their  chieft  south  of  the  Siillej 
to  pay  tribute,  and  acMpt  his  protection. 
And  hsd  it  not  been  (or  his  war  with  the 
English,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he 
woold  have  made  himselT  naHler  of  all  (he 
fertile  provinces  that  lie  between  that  river 
and  the  Indus. 

Daoht  Rao  Scindis,  afler  retreating 
across  the  Sutlej,  was  forced  to  cnpilulale  ; 
whereupon  the  Punjaub — and,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  the  country  betweeu  the  Sut- 
1^  and  the  Jumna — submitted  to  the  rule 
of  the  SIftbs.  Thexe  set  up,  when  in  fnw- 
«r,  the  same  form  or  sTstem  nf  government 
uitder  which  they  had  lived  and  fought  dur- 
ing their  season  of  dflficulty.  The  smaller 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  heads  of  villages 
and  tnwas,  and  so  forth, — the  whole  body, 
in  short,  of  local  governors  and  magistrates, 
paid  obedietiee  to  one  or  other  of  twelve 
chiefs ;  for  twelve  aristocrats  seem  to  have 
divided  the  land  among  them,  and  to  hove 
ruled  over  it  with  an  acuhority  co-equal — 
■t  least,  in  name — from  about  the  year  1 765 
to  1773.  The  associations  over  which  each 
sirdar,  or  chief,  held  rule  were  called  Mis- 
sdIs.  They  varied  both  as  to  extent  and 
military  strength ;  the  largest  being  able  to 
famish  10,000  horse  for  war,  the  smallest 
being  assessed  at  3500.  For  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  though  for  purposes  of  domes- 
tie  administration  each  chief  or  sirdar  was 
perfectly  independent  of  the  others,  in  case 
of  danger  from  without,  all  were  expected 
to  act  under  a  common  standard.  And  the 
Ottru-mata,  or  great  council  of  the  nation, 
composed  entirely  of  chieis,  determined  on 
whom  shonid  be  conferred  the  honor  as  well 
as  the  responsibility  of  commanding  the 
whole. 

Runjeet  Singh,  the  Lion  of  the  Punjaub, 
and  the  true  founder  of  the  Sikh  empire, 
derived  his  descent  from  one  of  these  feudal 
chieA.  His  grandfsther,  Churut  S'mgh, 
was  sirdar  of  the  Sookeer-cbuck  Hissul, 
and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  least 
powerful  of  the  confederation,  his  retainers 
aiimbering  no  more  than  3300  horse.  Like 
his  brother-chiefs,  he  was  constantly  nt 
war,  invading  the  territories  of  a  neigh- 
bor or  repelling  invasion;  and  was  killed 
in  a  feudal  battle  by  the  bursting  of  his  own 
matchlock,  though  not,  as  the  records  of 
hia  nation  aver,  till  he  had  slain  a  mulli- 
tnde  of  his  enemies.  He  died  at  a  mo- 
ment of  maeb  peril  to  hia  tribe,  inaonuch 
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as  hia  son,  Maha  Singh,  was  a  boy  of  only 
ten  years  old;  and  in  the  Punjaub,  not  less 
than  elsewhere,  the  reign  of  a  minor  is 
almost  always  a  feeble  one.  Bui  the  Mis- 
sol  held  together,  and  Maha  exhibiting,  aa 
he  advanced  towards  man's  estate,  great 
vigor  both  of  body  and  mind,  it  soon  began 
to  enlarge  its  iofluence.  Moreover,  Maha, 
like  a  politic  chiellain,  married  the  daush- 
ler  of  a  sirdar,  who  proved  very  serviceable 
to  him  ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  his  son  and 
heir,  Runjeet,  was  born,  looked  about  for 
similar  benefits  to  the  nation  thiongh  him. 
Accordingly,  the  Lion  of  the  Punjaub,  who 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  year  1780,  was,  in 
1786,  wedded,  or,  at  least,  betrothed,  to  a 
bride  of  his  father's  selection. 

The  education  of  Runjeet  Singh  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  neglected.  He  never 
learned  so  much  as  to  read  or  to  write. 
Nature,  loo,  aeeras  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  a  step-mother  towards  him  ;  for  he  was 
attacked  by  the  smiil-pox  in  his  infancy, 
and  not  only  had  his  face  scored  and  deep- 
ly indented  by  it,  but  lost  the  sight  of  one  of 
his  eyes.  He  was  unfortunate,  moreover, 
in  this  respect,  that  his  father  died  in  the 
very  flower  of  his  days,  being  as  yet  under 
thirty;  and  Runjeet,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  \c(t  to  the  guidance  of  tutors.  They 
indulged  him  in  every  whim  and  caprice, 
msomuch  that,  up  to  his  seventeenth  year, 
his  life  was  one  of  constant  and  frightful 
dissipation.  Indeed,  the  national  charao- 
ter  was  by  thia  time  wholly  changed  from 
that  which  its  founder  designed  it  to  be. 
Excesses  of  all  sorts,  over-eating,  over- 
drinking,— the  coarse  feeding  of  the  North 
combined,  with  the  hideous  vices  of  the 
East,  to  render  the  Sikh  the  most  disso- 
lute and  depraved  among  all  the  fami- 
lies of  men.  And  from  bia  twelfth  to  his 
seventeenth  year  Runjeet  Siigh  sppears, 
in  all  these  respects,  not  to  have  come 
short  of  the  most  dissolute  of  his  subjects 
and  countrymen. 

Runjeet  Singh  was  yet  in  the  midst  of 
his  career  of  vice,  when  Sbab  Mahommed, 
from  Cabul,  broke  in  upon  the  Punjaub 
with  a  powerful  army.  Chief  afler  chief 
went  down  before  him;  and  Runjeet, 
among  others,  fled  from  his  home  and  bia 
government.  But  in  his  case,  misfortune 
appears  to  have  operated  beneficially.  He 
awoke,  as  it  were,  to  a  sense  of  bis  proper 
duties,  and  forthwith  devoted  himself  to 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  and,  in 
due  time,  to  the  aggrandizement  of  bis  Mia- 
aul.    He  could  not,  indeed,  afSer  to  Shah 
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Mahommed  reaistance  in  the  fieM.  H 
military  strength  waa  broken,  and  himseir 
afugitiTe;  but  he  managed  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  gond  graces  of  the  Aff- 
ghan,  and  gathered  up,  by  little  and  little, 
the  fragmenls  of  his  principHlity.  At  last, 
when  Mahommed,  afler  hia  inaane  march 
upon  Delhi, returned  in  1793,  iriioidefent- 
eil,  at  all  events  baffied,  to  his  own  land, 
Runjeet  contrived  to  lay  the  victor  under 
an  obligation,  and  made  the  most  of  it. 
While  croBsing  the  Indua,  eight  or  ten  of 
ihe  Afighan  guns  were  upset,  and  Bank 
into  the  river.  There  waa  no.time  to  raise 
(hem,  far  Persia  was  up,  and  the  Doorannee 
empire— very  imperfectly  consolidated,  at 
the  beat — could  not  be  enposed  to  invasion 
in  any  of  its  faces  without  imminent  haz- 
ard. Whereupon,  Mahommed  commis- 
sioned his  friend  Runjeet  to  recover  and 
send  him  back  his  artillery;  and  Runjeet 
obtained,  as  the  reward  of  his  service,  a 
^ranl  of  Lahore.  Let  us  do  the  old  Lion 
justice.  He  raised  the  guns — if  we  recol- 
lect right,  twelve  in  number — and  retain- 
ing only  four  for  hia  own  use,  sent  (he 
other  eight  to  Peshawur. 

Having  thus  tasted  the  sweets  of  com- 
mand, and  feeling  the  growth  of  ambition 
within  him,  Runjeet  proceeded,  with  eqiiai 
boldness  and  address,  to  extend  the  limits 
of  his  empire.  Sometiiobs  by  a  skilful  di- 
plomacy, sometimes  by  violence,  he  gained 
an  ascendency  over  his  neighbors,  tiU  both 
in  the  Punjaub  and  in  the  territories  east 
of  the  Suilej  they  paid  him  tribute.  So 
early  as  1802  he  had  assumed  a  command- 
ing position  among  the  Sikh  sirdars,  and 
appeared  nowise  disposed  to  rest  contented 
with  it;  and  iha  dissensions  tvbich  soon 
after  arose  in  the  royal  fumily  of  Cabul 
presented  an  opening  to  his  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, of  which  it  took  immediate  advan- 
tage. He  marched  into  Moollan,  and 
though  unsuccessful  al  first,  ceased  not  to 
renew  his  attempts  till  he  had  subdued  it. 
Eastward  and  northward,  likewise,  his  vic- 
torious banners  were  borne ;  and  he  waa 
looking  with  a^ovetous  eye  upon  the  prov- 
inces beyond  the  Indus,  when,  ia  lS05,the 
irruption  of  the  Mahrattas,  bringing  Lord 
Lake  and  an  English  army  in  their  train, 
recalled  him.  The  part  which  Runjeet 
was  now  required  to  play  proved  both  diffi- 
cult and  delicate.  Hia  respect  for  the 
power  of  England  would  have  led  him  to 
refuse  an  asyrum  to  the  Mahraltai,  had  not 
the  religious  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  and 
in  some  sort  his  own,  fallen  into  the  oppo- 


site, scale;  and  how  to  maka  the  balancs 
hang  evenly,  puzzled  him  much.  He  man- 
aged matters,  however,  with  cotMummnte 
address.  Affecting  good  will  to  both  par- 
lies, and  seeking  only  to  reconcile  them,  he 
managed  to  get  rid  of  both  without  a  col- 
lision, and  marked  his  delight  at  their  d&- 
parture  by  com  milting  such  fearful  excesses, 
in  the  cnurse  of  the  great  religious  festiial 
of  the  Hoolee,  that  for  four  months  be  wta 
not  able  to  mount  his  horse. 

The  fame  of  Runjeet  Singh  was  nom 
spresd  throughout  the  whole  of  liie  coua- 
iry  of  the  five  rivera;  and  most  of  the 
chiefs  having  became  his  Iributuriea,  tha 
Misauls,  or  tribes,  were  absorbed  aod  con- 
solidated into  a  kingdom.  He  aspired 
next,  at  the  subjugation  of  the  sirdacs,  to 
the  lel\  of  the  Suilej,  tCad  gave  out  thai  ihe 
Jumna  was  the  proper  line  of  demarkation 
between  hia  dorainiona  and  those  t^f  the 
English.  Bui  he  had  not  pushed  hift  con* 
quests  far  (though  wherever  he  went  Vic- 
tory followed  in  his  footsteps),  ere  the 
chiefs  sent  to  implore  the  proteelion  of  tiM 
British  government;  and,  in  1807,  Mr.,  now 
Lord  Metcalfe,  set  out  upon  the  mission, 
which  first  established  between  the  Sikhs 
and  ourselves  specific  rri  at  ions.  At  first, 
Runjeet  exhibited  Ul tie  disposition  to  listen 
to  the  counaela  of  moderation  which  the 
English  envoy  conveyed  to  him.  He  was  ia 
the  full  tide  of  conquest,  and  conquerors 
are  seldom  willing  to  stop  in  their  oareer 
and  to  go  backwards.  But  Runjeet  wu 
too  prudent  to  hold  otherwise  than  in  pro- 
found respect  a  power  which,  in  half  a 
century,  had  supplanted  that  of  the  Mogul, 
and  become  masters  of  (he  very  empire 
where,  at  &rnl.  Us  representatives  had  craved 
for  leave  to  oarrj  on  trade,  and  submitted, 
to  all  manner  of  cvntumelies  and  insults 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  it.  Moreover,, 
an  event  oooarred  in  the  heart  of  his 
camp,  which  gave  the  Sikh  monarch  a 
very  exalted  opinion  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Company's  loops.  Mr,  Metcalfe  was  at-, 
tended  in  his  mission  by  an  escort  of  Sepoys, 
two  or  three  companies  of  a  regiment  of 
infantry,  and,  either  by  accidenlor  design- 
edly, (he  soldiers  composing  them  were 
Mussulmans.  The  season  of  a  Mussul- 
man festival  came  round  while  the  envoy's 
tenia  were  pitched  in  Runjeet'a  CAmp; 
and  the  Sepn/a,  attending  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  religion,  proceeded  to  keep 
the  feast  a*  their  I  aw  directed.  The  pro- 
ceeding gave  mortal  oQence  to  tbe  Sikhs, 
who,  being  Uahe4  to  furj  bjF  ibe  declwa*- 
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ttons  of  Boriie  biffoted  priests,  Mized  their 
arrtis  and  attacked  the  miision  camp.  No- 
ttrmg  caaM  exceed  the  discipline  uid  good 
conduct  of  the  guard.  They  formed,  met 
the  assaiJants,  and,  after  a  aharp  encounter, 
drore  them  baoft  with  loas,  thoagh  the 
numbers  which  vcted  directly  against  them 
could  notfall  short  of  3D(H)  or  3060.  Rud- 
'fiet  Singh  was  art  eje-iviinesB  to  the  bat- 
tle, and  the  impression  which  it  made  upon 
him  operated  beyond  the  period  when,  with 
some  difHcatty,   he  caused  the   tumult  to 

Beyond  all'  question  (he  proof  which  he 
aemed  to  have  received  of  the  rrameasora- 
ble  superiority  of  English  disciplined  troops 
over  his  own  irregular  lefies,  induced  Run- 
jeef  to  listen  with  a  more  favorable  ear 
to  the  remnnatrance  of  the  env<iy.  He  di 
Oiiued,  indeed,  to  relinquish  ihe  conquests 
*hich  he  had  actually  achieved,  and 
ed  loth  to  come  under  any  engagement 
■ever  tt>  posh  them  farther.  Bui  when  t 
British  army,  under  Cdonel  Ochterlnny 
look  the  Geld,  Knd  advanced  from  Delhi 
fcrthe  avowed  purpose  of  supportitig  the 
srgumeats  of  the  minister,  Rurrjeet  became 
eoBvinced.thBt  they  were  uAanswerable. 
Ohe  by  one  his  garrisons  withdrew  Trora 
the  posts  of  which  he  had  put  them  in  oc- 
cHpatinn,  while  the  English  advanced,  and 
•stiblished  themselves  m  force  at  Umbala, 
It  is  marteHous  hqw  much  weight  a  fbw 
batteriesofnine-pouirders,  especially  ifbay~ 
ODelB  and  sabres  m  adequate  numbers  be 
beside  ihepn,  carry  in  the  controversies  of 
Btttions.  Runjeet  admitted,  at  length,  that 
tbe  Sutlej,  not  the  Jumna,  would  make  the 
best  boundary  on  the  south-eastern  part  of 
his  d«miiiiMis;  and,  on  the  25lh  of  April, 
ISOe,  a  ireaty'waa  ratified  on  both  aides, 
rf  which  it  is  not' necessary  to  give  in  this 
pltce  more  than  the  substance. 

The  treaty  in  question  determined, 

1.  TIrat  there  sbiMid  be  perpetual  amity 
between  the  Briliah  governmeni  in  India 
and  the  court  and  nation  of  his  highness 
Hahft  Rsjsh  Runjeet  Singh;  that  the  Brit- 
bb  dnd  Btkir  nations  should  deal  with  each 
other  on  terms  of  reciprocal  gni)d-will 
(hat  the  former  tfiould  never  interfere  with 
tbe  proeeedings  of  the  latter,  so  long 
they  confined  themselves  to  the  north-west 
bank  of  the  Sutlej. 

2.  In  return  for  this  the  Mahs  Rajah 
agreed  to  maintain  no  more  troops  on 
tbe  lea  of  the  Sutlcj  than  should  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  sdf-defence;  and  to 
tbUain  from  all   enoroKbmenIa    on  the 
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rights  of  the  chiefs,  whom  the  British  gov- 
ernment had  taken  under  its  protection. 

3.  That  the  slightest  violation  of  the  en- 
gagements thus  entered  into  on  both  sides 
with  good  faith,  should  pat  an  end  to 
the  treaty,  whether  the  provocation  came 
from  the  Sikhs  or  from  the  English. 

Having  arranged  this  important  business, 
the  British  Minister,  with  his  escort,  with- 
drew ;  and  Runjeet  falling  back  behind  the 
Sulej,  a  proclamation  was,  by  authority 
of  the  governor-general,  put  forth  for  the 
^idance  of  the  protected  chiefs.  The 
document  in  question  explained,  "That  the 
territories  of  Terhend  and  Matooa  (for 
such  was  the  designation  assumed  by  the 
Sikhs  of  Puteeala,  Naba,  Keend,  and  Ky- 
kul)  being  taken  under  British  protection, 
Runjeet  Singh  was  prohibited  and  had 
agreed  not  to  interfere,  after  the  6lh  of 
May,  1809,  in  any  way  with  the  people  or 
their  ruler.  At  the  same  time  tbe  British 
government  set  up  no  claim  to  supremacy 
or  rule.  It  demanded  no  tribute,  nor  any 
other  mark  of  dependence,  but  left  the 
chiefs  at  liberty  to  exercise,  each  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  dominions,  plenary  au- 
thority as  heretofore.  The  chiefs,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  required  to  facilitate,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  movementfC 
of  such  British  troops  as  might,  from  lime 
to  time,  be  employed  in  insuring  to  them 
and  their  subjects  invasion  from  the  Pua- 
jeub:  Moreover,  in  the  event  of  an  inva- 
sion actually  taking  place,  the  chiefs  were 
informed  that  the  British  government  would 
expect  tbem  to  join  the  British  army,  with 
as  many  armed  followers  as  they  might  re- 
spectively be  able  to  muster.  A^ain,  cer- 
tain posts,  and  among  others  Loodiana, 
were  surrendered  to  the  English,  in  order 
that  garrisons  being  aiationed  there,  the 
means  might  be  at  band  of  overawing  the 
Punjaubees,  and  a  baw  of  operations,  in' 
the  event  of  war,  established.  The  proiecl-' 
ed  chiefs  were  to  grant  free  egress  from 
these  posts,  and  ingress,  to  all  merchants 
and  others  passing  to  and  fro  on  their  law- 
ful boainess  ;  and  were  not  to  impose  any 
tribute  on  horses  while  proceeding  through 
(heir  territories  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  by  the  British  cavalry.  Finally,  the 
protecting  power  claimed  the  right  to  de- 
cide in  all  questions  of  disputed  successioo, 
and  declared  itself  enitlled  to  occupy  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  of  rightful  heirs.  It  doea 
not  appear  that  against  the  different  clauses 
af  this  proclamation  any  remonatrance  was, 
from  any  quarter,  sent  in ;  and  when  in 
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pToceflS  of  time,  one  or  more  reigning 
members  became  extinct,  the  so?ereign[y 
over  their  possessions  passed  into  our 
bands;  no  one  presuming  to  denj  the  jus- 
tice of  an  arrangement  which,  among  a 
people  where  ihn  privilege  of  adoption  is 
never  conceded,  is  both,  by  rich  and  poor, 
admitted  to  be  legitimate. 

Shut  out,  by  the^e  meanfi,  from  schemes 
of  conquest  on  one  side  of  the  SLitlej,B.un- 
jeet  Singh  forthwith  deroted  hia  energies  to 
tbe  extension  and  consolidation  of  his  pow- 
er on  the  other;  and  the  better  to  insure 
its  permanency,  he  began  in  this  same 
year,  1SQ9,  to  regiment,  and  in  some  sort 
discipline  his  troops,  aAer  the  European 
fashion.  His  admiration  of  Mr.  Metcalfe's 
body-guard  led  him  into  this;  and  though 
he  employed  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
only  deserters  from  the  English  native  re- 
giments, with  Hindus,  who  had  served 
and  earned  their  pensions,  the  progress 
which  bis  men  made  was  very  creditable. 
His  batlalions  of  foot  he  fixed  at  4DD  rank 
and  file  each.  He  had  liltewise  his  regular, 
as  well  as  irregular  cavalry;  while  his  ar- 
tillery he  placed  under  a  distinct  cnmniand, 
and  took  infinite  pains  to  increase  both  its 
weight  and  its  efficiency.  Thus  supported, 
Jie  soon  made  himself  master  of  ihe  whole 
of  the  Punjaub ;  and  renewed,  with  greater 
success  than  furmerly,  the  invasion  uf 
Hooltan;  while  events  were  already  in 
progress  at  Cabul,  and  throughout  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Doorannee  empire,  which  opened 
for  him  further  and  not  less  importaDt  con- 
quests elsewhere. 

In  1809,  Shnh  Sujah-ooI-MuIk,  our  un- 
happy puppet  of  1839,  was  driven  from  his 
throne.  In  1817  he  soushl  shelter  at  La- 
bore,  where  Runject,  under  circumstances 
of  peculiar  cruelty  and  wrong,  forced  hi 
to  give  up  the  K(Ji-i-noor,  the  largest  d 
roond  in  the  world.  This  done,  he  march- 
ed an  army  into  Kashmerc,  of  which, 
though  repulsed  at  the  begianing,  he  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  course  of  lime,  in  making 
himself  master.  Mooltan  also  was  e&ectu' 
ally  subdued  ;  and,  in  IHIg,  partly  by  guile, 

Earily  by  hard  Rghting,  Peshawur  fell  into 
is  hands.  Whithersoever  he  went,  in  short, 
victory  attended  hiui;  not  always  in  the 
first  inslance,  nor  without  freijuent  re- 
verses ;  but  always  crowning  his  efforts  in 
the  end,  except  when  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  English.  And  this  he  did  in 
,I6[9,  under  circumstances  of  which,  per- 
haps, he  might  have  had  some  reason  to 
compUin,  had  be  not  been  as  far-sighted  in 


his  views  of  policy  as  he  wis  ei»rgetie  ia 
war.  It  happened  that  one  of  ibe  protectr 
ed  chiefs, whose  residence  and  capital  lay  on 
the  left  of  the  Sutlej,  had  estates  or  territo- 
ries from  which  he  drew  rents,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Rnnjeet,  interpreting  his 
treaty  with  us  somewhat  favorably  for  him- 
self, demanded  tribute  from  this  rajah  for  tbs 
lands  which  beheld  north-west  of  the  boun- 
dary ;  and  the  tribute  not  being  immediaie- 
ly  paid,  he  sent  an  armed  force  to  nrnipel 
it.  The  Rajab  complained  to  the  protect 
ing  power,  and  a  British  corps  took  the, 
field.  Runject  had  no  wish  to  force  on  a 
war  with  England;  he  therefore  ordered 
his  armed  collectors  to  rolire  from  the  dis- 
puted territory,  and  sacrifice  the  tribute, 
h  was  in  the  month  of  March,  ltt22,  that 
couple  of  European  military  advenlurers 
presented  themselves,  for  the  first  time,  at 
ilie  durbar  of  the  Maha  Rajab.  These 
re  MM.  Ventura  and  Allard;  the  formef 
Italian,  the  latter  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
but  both  officers  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  French  army  under  Nnpole- 
on.  M.  Ventura  had  obtained  ths  rank  oS 
colonel  of  infantry,  M.  Aliard  a  simdai 
rank  in  the  cavalry ;  and  both  ^ad  fought 
in  many  bailies,  iucludine  the  last,  and,  to 
ihe  empire,  the  most  fatal  of  them  all,  the 
great  fight  at  Waterloo.  Seeing  their  fur- 
tunes  marred  in  Eurc^.  they  sougbt  em- 
ployment in  Persia;  there  they  do  noi 
seem  to  have  been  very  well  treated,  nor 
much  to  have  improved  the  state  of  the 
shah'a  army.  fiut  however  this  may  be^ 
they  grew  weary  of  the  sort  of  life  which 
they  fed  at  Tehran,  and  making  their  way 
through  Afghanistan,  ihey'came  to  Lahore, 
nod  desired  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
kiu^.  Runjeet  appears  to  have  been  sus- 
picious, at  the  outset,  of  their  motives. 
lie  could  not  uaderstuid  either  their  posi- 
tion or  their  views ;  and  the  Sikhs  being  a 
jealous  and  prejudiced  people,  perhaps  he 
might  not  feel  thai  it  would  be  altogether 
saTe  to  take  them  into  his  confidence.  He 
proceeded,  therefore,  with  great  caution; 
and  getting  them  to  write  in  French  a  lil^ 
tie  statement  of  their  past  career  and  fu- 
ture purposes,  he  sent  it  to  parlies  in  Loodi- 
ana,  wham  be  could  trust,  and  got  it  failb- 
fully  translated.  The  experiment  seemed 
to  satisfy  him.  He  took  them  at  once  into 
his  service,  as  military  inalructors;  and, 
committing  his  infantry  to  the  one,  and  his 
cavalry  to  the  other,  saw  with  e^jual  wonder 
and  admiration,  the  rapid  progress  which 
both  arnia  made  in  iheir  kuowledge  pf  mil- 
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iur;  inovemeals  ud  ezercites.  By  and 
bjT  toother  French  genlleraan,  H.  Court, 
who  hud  been  welt  etlacated  in  tba  Poly- 
teohnic  School,  arrited ;  and  he,  on  the 
recommeadaiian  of  hia  predecesson,  under- 
took the  tfaiaing  of  the  Sikh  artillery. 
We  n«ed  not  atop  to  explain  what  remark- 
able progress  the  Sikhs  make  under  their 
European  leachera.  Moreover  others,  such 
aa  M.  Aviiabile,  came;  and  the  result  of 
their  cnmbined  efibria  was  to  give  to  the 
Hnba  Rajah  an  army,  befora  which  none 
ibrougboul  the  East,  except  that  of  Eng- 
land, could  aland.  Of  the  exact  amount, 
in  point  ofnumben,  to  which  it  was  raised, 
we  cannot  speak  with  accuracy;  but  this 
much  ia  certain,  that  Sir  Jobn  Kean,  on 
hia  return  from  Oabul,  reviewad  about 
40,000  of  them ;  and  declared  in  London 
that  ha  had  eeldom  looked  upon  a  finer 
body  of  men,  nt  inapected  a  cavalry  or  an 
artillery  belter  mounted,  equipped,  and 
worked  eren  in  Eur<^>e. 

If  we  lako  the  anioupt  of  Ranjeet'a  force, 
when  it  stood  the  highest,  at  I5U,04)0  oral! 
■rma,  we  shall  probably  not  go  much  be- 
70Dd  the  mark.  He  himself  called  it  200,- 
OUO  regular  and  irregular;  the  former  con- 
vsting  ofdisGiplioed  infantry,  the  latter  of 
nilchlock  men,  fantastically  dresae^  ac- 
oordiag  to  tlieir  own  uste.  His  regular 
oavatry,  about  15,000  strong,  carried 
sworda,  caiabiaes,  and  aome  of  them 
Uncca;  wearing  casques,  or  steel  helmets, 
with  ahawla  wrapped  round  them;  and 
aimor  over  their  quilled  jacktta,  either 
mail  or  cnirawca.  The  artillery  cannot  be 
aaid  to  have  beea  formed  into  a  distinct 
cofpa ;  for  though  it  numbered  400  pieces, 
there  were  but  4OQO  gaaoera  drilled  to  one 
them,  the  working  of  each  piece  being  en- 
tmated  to  the  regimeiit  to  which  it  was  at- 
tached. All  aceounts unite,  however,  ip  de- 
Bcribing  the  guns  as  excellent ;  and  the  skill 
ofthegunnera,  whether  with  aholor  ahell.as 
highly  creditable..  Tlie  iDusketa  and  bayo- 
neta  with  which  the  regular  infantry  were 
armed,  copc,  like  their  cannon,  from  the 
great  fouadry  of  Lahore-  They  are  much 
inferior  to  those  in  use  with  Eurt^an  ar- 
mies; and  the  troops  that  wield  them  are 
described  by  Mr.  Oaborne  and  olbare,  as 
alow  in  their  manner  of  working. 

It  may  be  ao  as  far  aa  parade  roaaceuvrea 
are  oancerned,  but  the  Sikha  have  shown 
themselves  rapid  marchers,  and  ao  they  will 
again  in  the  event  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
war,  which  the  bloody  battles  of  Hootkee 
and  Feroxeahab  seem  only  (o  have  begun. 
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Moreover,  tbeir  capability  orsustaiftitig  fa- 
tigue is  great.  Lnng  of  limb,  and  thin  and 
■pare  in  their  figures,  they  accompliah 
narchea  which,  in  respect  to  their  extent, 
ivoutd  solely  try  an  Englishman.  They 
have  repeatedly-  compasaed  300  miles  in 
eleven  dsya,  a  feat  seldom  surpassed  even 
a  tenperate  climate,  and  gigantic  where 
the   thermometer    Etaods   at    112°  in  the 

From  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
1609  up  to  1619  there  waa  little  or  no  di< 
'ect  or  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
lupretne  government  aod  the  court  of  La- 
hore, At  the  latter  of  these  dates  Sir  Alex- 
ander Burns  arrived  at  Runjeet's  durbar, 
bringing  with  him,  Bsa  gift  from  the  prints- 
regent,  four  enormoua  dray-horses,  and  hav- 
ing carried  back  some  valuable  inform  at  ion 
]  Calcutta,  was  again  in  1631  employed  on 
aimilar  errand,  and  the  more  was  followed 
up  not  long  efierwards  by  a  personal  inter- 
view between  the  Maha  Rajah  and  the 
Governor-general.  It  took  place  at  Ruper, 
and  ended  in  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  en- 
gageiuents  of  16(19,  of  which,  having  some 
notable  plans  under  conaideration,  Runjeet 
contrived  in  due  time  to  obtain  the  written 
mitiutea.  The  next  thing  heard  of  him  waa 
that  he  had  assembled  a  large  army  and 
was  abuut  to  march  iuto  Soinde,  And 
very  much  surprised  wsa  he  when  the 
British  government  made  him  aware  that 
no  such  acheme  of  conqueat  could  be  per- 
mitted ;  and  that  if  he  ventured  to  cross  the 
line  that  separated  hts  present  dominions 
from  those  of  the  Ameers,  an  army  from 
Bom^y  would  forthwith  compel  fairo  to 
return. 

Runjeet  Singh  was  very  indignant  on  re- 
ceiving this  announcement.  He  contrived, 
however,  though  not  wiibout  sending  the 
Britiah  envoy  away,  to  hide  tria  chagrin, 
and  being  as  prudent  as  he  was  bold,  yield* 
ed  with  a  good  grace  where  resi^nce 
aeeined  to  be  hopeless.  And  partly,  per- 
haps, because  hie  conduot  on  the  occaaion 
was  appreciated,  partly  because  his  good 
will  waa  worth  more  than  the  cost.  Lord 
Auckland,  in  the  treaty  of  1836,  eecared  to 
him  fur  ever  the  province  swhich  he  had 
wrested  from  the  ASghaus.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  now  well  understood  that  his  chieiii 
looked  with  much  disiavor  on  bis  ocqnie*- 
eence  in  the  policy  of  England  at  thai 
lime,  and  scarcely  had  he  paid  Nature's 
great  debt  ere  the  hostile  feeling  which  the 
natives  cherished  towarda  the  English  con- 
nexion showed  iiaeli^ 
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The  Lion  or  the  Punjanb  died  at  ■  very 
oritical  moment  for  the  inieresta  and  influ- 
ence nf  the  English  in  India.  We  had 
entered  upnn  our  insane  expedition  to 
Cabul,  and  were  already  inTolved  in  diffi- 
culties which  seem  most  unaccountably  to 
ha*e  taken  us  by  surprise,  when  the  old 
man,  feeling  hia  end  approach,  gathered  the 
vbtrie  of  his  princtpaj  ofEcers  abnut  him 
and  caused  them,  in  bis  presence,  European 
as  well  as  native,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  his  aon,  Kurrub  Singh.  This  cer- 
emony took  place  on  the  28th  of  June, 
183l>,  and  in  a  few  dayi  Bubsequenity  the 
Maha  Rnjah  expired.  Now  Kurruck  Singh 
was  a  very  weak  man,  altogether  incapable 
of  snGtaining  the  burden  of  such  an  empire 
■s  was  ihua  laid  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
though  he  received  it  peaeably  enough,  but 
a  short  time  elapsed  ere  difficulties  began 
to  gather  round  him.  He  found  in  office 
men  whom  his  father  bad  trusted.  Rajah 
Dhejan  Singh,  with  his  son  the  Rajah  Mera 
Singh,  and  his  brothers  Qoolab  Singh  and 
Soochet  Singh,  and  naturally  gave  to  them 
the  confidence  which  the;  appear  never 
in  the  previous  reign  to  have  abased.  Bat 
though  able  men  and  sprung  from  a  good 
family,  they  bad  been  tK>rn  poor,  and 
worked  their  way  from  the  station  of  pri> 
vace  troopers  in  one  of  Runjeei's  regiments 
of  regular  cavalry.  Sirccesa  appears  to 
b«.  as  fruitful  of  animosities  among  the 
Sikhs  as  among  ourselves,  and  the  four 
cdrenturers,  envied  at  every  atage,  now 
found  that  they  were  hated.  Other  great 
men  conspired  to  supplant  them  in  their 
master's  oouncits,  and  succeeded.  They 
were  wroth,  and  entered,  without  delay, 
into  schemes  of  vengeance.  They  found 
also  in  Noo  Nehal  Singh,  the  aon  of  the 
new  aover^gn,  and  a  brave  and  clerw 
youth,  a  not  unwilling  instrument  where- 
with to  work.  Undertbepreieit  of  forcing 
the  Maha  Rajah  from  the  presenae  of  a 
dangerous  favorite,  they  broke  imo  the 
palace  wilft  armed  men,  slew  their  rival, 
Cheyt  Singh,  in  the  king's  presence,  and 
oast  into  prison  a  whole  family  of  nobles. 
Then  followed  a  proclamation,  which  set 
forth  that  Karrusk  Singh  was,  from  mental 
imbaoility,  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  af- 
fairs  of  government.     Then  was  Noo  Nebal 

Slaeed  as  regent  on  the  throne,  and  Rajah 
iera  Singh,  though  he  conceded  to  his 
fkther  the  KM«most  place  in  regard  to  rank, 
became,  in  the  exercise  of  a  paramount  in- 
Baence  in  the  palace,  at  unoe  a  thai  and 
eye-sore  to  hia  nearest  of  kin. 


tlBE   AND   PROORIBB.  [luNt, 

We  have  atready  explained  that,  frotd' 
the  moment  that  the  Sikhs  devoted  them^ 
selves  "to  steel,"  all  the  humane  and  pure 
moral  teaching  of  Nanac  Shah  ceased  to  be 
remembered.  Instead  of  abjuringwar,  they 
waged  it  incessantly,  and  indnlged  besides 
in  vices  of  every  sort,  H^  well  those  whicfa 
brutalize  amid  their  tendency  to  render  the 
per]»etrator  efFeminate,  as  in  crimes  of  vio* 
lence  and  an  ulter  disregard  to  human  life. 
The  court  of  Noo  Nehal  soon  beeameaper- 
fect  sink  of  debauchery,  while  his  father 
was  understood  to  be  wasting  away  in  his 
seclusion  by  a  disease  which  common  report 
attributed  to  poison.  At  last  the  ill-fated' 
Kurruck  Singh  died,  and  his  body  was,' 
with  great  pomp,  consumed  to  aahee.  But 
Noo  Nehnl  reaped  no  accession  to  bis 
honors  from  the  event,  for,  returning  on 
his  el^hant  from  his  father's  obsequies,* 
the  animal  backed  against  the  gateway  oF 
the  palace  and  brought  down  a  mass  oF 
brickwork  upon  the  head  of  its  rider.  An 
unworthy  favorite,  who  occupied  the  same 
houdah  with  him,  was  killed  upon  thespot, 
while  the  skull  of  Noo  Nehal  received  so 
severe  a  fracture  that,  after  lingering  a  few 
hours  insensible,  he  expired. 

So  sadden  a  death  to  the  yonng  monarch' 
occasioned  a  great  sensation  among  the 
Sikhs.  It  dissdred,  moreover,  the  whole 
frame-work  of  society,  for  there  was  no 
direct  heir  to  claim  the  throne — none,  at 
feast,  possessing  personal  weight  enougfh  te 
ensure  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  demand. 
As  far  as  England  is'  t^on6emedi  however, 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  death  of  Noo 
Nehal  is  not  tnuch  to  be  regretted.  He 
never  made  any  aecret  of  his  hatred  of  ns, 
and'  had  planned,  and  would  have  doubtless, 
sooner  or  later,  carried  it  out,  a  project  ft>r' 
involving  us  aifnulianeonsly  in  a  war  wttK 
the  Punjauh,  with  Nepaut,  Birmah,  an* 
Cabul.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
denying  that  his  death  has  preeipiiated  the 
struggle.  The  revolutions  which  fallowed 
it  in  the  Puujnub,  fruitful  es  they  have- 
been  of  evil  to  the  natives  of  that  ataie, 
never  shook  the  hatred  wherewith  the  chiefa 
and  soldiery  regard  us.  Indeed,  so  impla- 
cable is  this  feeling,  thii  the  refusal  of  hia 
temporary  successor.  She  re  Singh  byname', 
to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  General  Ptrflock't 
army  and  cut  off  its  convoys,  coal  the  indi- 
vidual his  life.     Bat  we  are  anticipating. 

When  Noo  Nehal'a  fate  was  announced 
to  the  minister  Dhejan  Singh,  he  east  his 
eyes  at  onoe  upon  ShereSingh,  oneof  twin 
sons  whom  Mehtab,  one  of  Runjeet's  wires, 
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bul  borne,  but  nf  whom  .the  old  Lion  never 
would  acknowledge  the  legitimacy.  Shere 
Siflgh  wu  a  man  of  coniiderable  energy  or 
character,  and  proceeded  st  once  fron  his 
retirement  near  Umrelzi^r  tn  auume  the 
reins  of  goveininent;  but  the  widow  of 
Kurruck  Singh  opposed  him,  giring  out 
that  her  dau^ter-in-law,  the  relic  of  Noo 
Nebsl,  was  enceinte,  and  thgt  it  was  her 
duly  to  act  us  regent  till  the  child  should 
be  bqrn.  At  lirsi  the  taJe  wia  credited,  so 
both  Sheie  Singh  and  Dhejan  Singh  with* 
drew  again  from  the  capitalj  hut  the  falae- 
hood  came  to  light  aa  soon  as  men  teoalled 
to  their  remembrance  that  the  iutercsting 
lady  nuinhered  no  more  than  eight  yeats  of 
age.  Accordingly,  Shere  Singh  took  the 
field  again  and  prevailed.  But  these  claims 
and  counter-claims,  as  they  could  not  be. 
nuinUined  without  cpnstaat  ^peala  to  (he 
ironps,  so  they  soon  converted  the  Sikh 
Vmy  iuto  a  body  on  disorganized  and  mcr- 
eennry  as  wti^  (he  Pretorian  bands  of 
fi.orae.  Rivals  bid  for  their  services,  and 
were  served  and  betrayed  alternately.  Thus 
Shere  Singh  tia*ing  gained,  his  and  by 
largesaet,  kept  his  place  only  till  he  forgot 
lo  be  profuse  among  hia  troops,  and  waa 
murdered  at  a  review,  the  very  rainiater 
who  raised  him  to  the  throne  being  a  party 
to  the  deed.  Other  aasassiaalioiis  and 
military  riots  foUowpdj  till,  in  the  eud,  all 
government,  or  semblance  of  a  gavernraent, 
oaased,  and  the  army,  ailer  existing  by 
plunder  ai  iaag  as  it  could  be  had  on  the 
Sikh  side  of  the  Sutlej,  advanced  toward* 
the  river  and  threatened  the  protected  prin- 
cipal it  ies. 

Here,  thes,  wa  stop  for  the  present. 
Before  we  meet  our  readera  again,  the 
remits  of  the  operations  wiiioh  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  Loodi- 
ana  will  have  tnnspired ;  and  is  soon  aa 
wa  feel  onrsalves  in  a  position  to  deal  fairly 
by  ao  important  a  subject,  we  will  uot  fad 
to  give  a  skewh  both  of  them  and  of  the- 
ciicuBMtanees  wi^ich  shall  appear  to  have 
ted  to  them  and  arJMB  out  of  them. 


It  is  through  the  Msi«taac4  of  the  fine 
arts  that  we,  ar«  better  icquaioted  with  two 
of  ths  moat  striking  epocihs  in  the  Aialory 
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Europe  than  witb  any  other  period  io 
history.  We  allude,  first,  lo  that  of  the 
Reformation,  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL, 
and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  England,  with  its 
corresponding  period  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  exr 
tending  to  Spain,  to  that  of  his  successor 
and  son,  Philip  11.,  the  husband  of  oar 
Queen  Mary. 

The  second  period  alluded  to  in  Ihe  h'a- 
lory  of  Europe,  arrived  a  hundred  years  ' 
ifter ;  it  extends  over  aboot  fifty  yeara  of 
the  seveateenlh  century,  comprising  the 
striei  of  Cardinal  RichelrCQ  and  his 
soccewor  Mazarln  in  Prance,  correspoQd- 
ing  in  England'witb  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  the  RcbellioD,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  to  power.  It  is  especially  to  paint- 
era  that  we  are  iiidei>tft4  for  onr  knowledgv 
of  the  cardinal  ministers  of  botb  Franca 
and  Spain,  of  their  sovereigtis,  their  friends, 
their  enemies,  and  the  courts  that  they  aa 
despotically  goTemed. 

The  stale  of  the  fine  sria  in  Europe  at 
both  these  periods  (ihe  Heformaition.  and 
tbe  Rebetiion)  was  gloriOiis.  At  the  lime 
of  tbe  Refbruatioii,  Holbein  resided  in 
England ;  Albert  Dam  flourished  in  Ger- 
many; Titian,  Tintoret.  Georgione,  and 
PbdI  Veronese  were  protected  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V. ;  Raphael,  Leoaardo  da 
Vinei,  Janet,  and  Prisroaticcio,  by  Francis 
I. ;  Michael  Angelo  was  rather  peisecuied 
than  prt^ected  by  the  different  stwcessive 
popes ;  and  Pierin  del  Vago,  along  with 
several  other  artists,  worked  at  Genoa  for 
ibe  ^reat  and  generotis  Andrea  Dbria. 

Riobeliau  and  Hazarin  were  aqoatly  in 
their  day  surrounded  by  a  h^  of  glory  is 
painting,  owing  to  ttieir  ennrmoua  Wealth  ;, 
oommissisos  were  sent  to  Italy  on  a  lai^ 
scale,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  tba 
colleotioos  of  France;  and,  notwilhttaRding 
the  poverty  and  tbe  bad  fortune  of  tha 
sovereigns  of  England  and  Spain,  they 
protecWi,  as  well  as  their  miiiiaters>  the  fim 
aria,  and  both  loved  and  understood  painty 
ing.  Aecwdingly,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Ve- 
lasqoez,  and  Murillor  along  with  the  famova 
rainiaUu«  painian,  Oliver,  Peiitot,  a»d 
Cooper,  haviDf  transmtttod  l«  posterity  iba 
likenesae*  af  all  thoae  by  whom  they  were 
Burroundfld,  wa  know  tbe  air  and  oouott^ 
naone,  the  figure  and  oaatume  of  tbe  moot 
calebr4i«d  persons  of  Earope ;  and  tbaa 
are  wa  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
tiu  besntisa  aad  wits,  atid  tbe  military  and 
gralitical  leaders  of  (heday. 

Wo  know  the  pewliat  ai^tisuoii  of  tbt 
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vnlbntinale  Charles;  the  grace  of  HenrieUi 
Maris;  the  porilj  grandeuT  of  her  mother, 
Uiiry  of  Hedeeia ;  the  Bternnesa  of  Wall- 
atein,  according  so  ettclly  with  Schiller 
and  Coleridge's  description  of  that  extraor- 
diiiar]>  mnn ;  the  warrior  looks  of  the  great 
commander,  Spinola;  the  fatuity  of  Buck- 
ingham, BO  exactly  in  seeordence  with  his 
character  and  conduct ;  and  the  vulgarity 
of  feature  of  the  minister  of  Spain,  Oli- 
vares,  joined  to  bia  expression  of  stern  good 
eeose. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  last  great 
painter  of  Europe,  Murillo,  left  but  few 
portraits  behind  him  of  persona  known  to 
poalerily.  Hurilln  appears  to  hare  been  as 
great  in  portrait-painting  as  he  was  in  ideal 
or  religious  art.  The  portraits  he  has  led 
are  perfect  in  point  of  truth  and  nature, 
but  Murillo  was  an  unambitious  man.  He 
neither  sought  the  society,  the  approbation, 
nor  the  patronage  of  kings  or  ministers.  In 
his  character  of  a  mild  and  gentle  nature, 
there  wns  a  aifrhing  and  struggling  fur  in- 
dependence of  mind  as  well  as  habits,  that 
was  the  marlced  characlernlic  of  his  life. 
His  representations  of  himself  more  portray 
this  spirit  of  independence  than  his  con- 
templative and  poetical  nature,  and  there  is 
more  energy,  vivacity,  and  animal  life 
expressed,  than  would  be  expected  in  the 
gentteneas  and  lore  of  (fuiet  and  retirement 
thai  belonged  to  Mnrillo's  character. 

There  are  two  portraits  of  Mttrillo  at 
Paris;  one  is  reckoned  the  chefd  aamre 
of  the  Spanish  gallery  in  the  Lduvre,  the 
other  belong!  to  Louis  Philippe.  Both 
have  been  engraved,  and  are  well  known 
in  England  through  the  engravings.  The 
ant  bdonging  to  the  king  represents  him 
older  and  more  grave  in  chnraoter  than  the 
former.  The  fbrrner  would  suit  (he  cha- 
racter of  Columbus;  it  represents  boldness, 
teuteness,  and  sagacity.  The  latt«r  is 
more  religious  in  feeling  and  intent  oil  hia 
art.  Another  portrait,  by  and  of  Murillo, 
ia  aaid  to  belong  to  Don  Berardo  de  Friate 
in  Spain,  was  engraved  there,  and  the  en- 
gravings sold  in  London ;  and  a  fourth 
portrait  ia  known  in  Holland  and  Belgium, 
Md  baa  been  engraved  in  those  countries. 

There  are  also  portrsils  in  the  Lonvreof 
MuriUo's  mother  and  of  his  servant ;  but 
the  most  celebrated  portrait  by  the  hind  of 
Hurillo  i>  now  in  England,  and  belongs  to 
Lord  Laaadowne,  who  bought  it  from  Mr. 
Watson  Taylor.  It  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  a  Frenchman,  bat  was  seen,  in 
1806,  in  iM  origiad  pleee,  Uwi  is,  banging 


[Jons. 

up  in  the  repertory  of  the  Hospital  de  loa 
VeneraUea  at  Seville.  It  represents  the 
superior,  Don  Justino  Francisco  Neve,  the 
dear  friend  and  patron  of  Murillo,  in  whose 
arms  he  died.  It  is  a  whole  length  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  sitting  in  bis  arm-chair,  and 
very  perfect  as  portraiture.  There  is  also 
in  the  Louvre  the  portrait  of  Don  Andreaa 
de  Antrade,  with  his  dog,  a  whole-length, 
or  this  picture  (here  are  several  repetitiona 
in  Engrand.  One  of  these  repetitions  be- 
longs to  the  queen  ;  another  is  at  Longford 
Castle  in  Wiltshire.  However,  Harilla's 
portraits  are  rare.  He  painted  many  ab- 
bots, bishops,  monks,  and  generals  of  mo- 
nastic orders  in  Spain,  for  whose  convents 
and  chapter-houses  he  had  commiasions  for 
large  works  of  a  religions  nature.  Of 
these  persons,  few  are  known  ont  of  Spain, 
and  even  in  Spain  their  very  names  and  his* 
lories  are  unknown  or  forgotten. 

Murillo's  reputation  as  a  painter  rests  on 
the  ideal  in  which  he  soared — on  the  earth- 
ly nature  of  the  Spaniard  raised  by  his  tme- 
gination  and  traced  to  a  heavenly  nilure~- 
on  a  poetical  feeling  which  came  not  forth 
in  words,  but  that  went  direct  fVom  the  mind 
to  the  hand;  at  the  same  time  his  art  was 
so  entirely  nnlional,  that  the  moat  ignorant 
can  immediately  distinguish  bis  pictures 
from  those  of  any  of  the  Italian  school. 
The  religious  feeling  of  bis  faith  and  creed 
is  expressed  in  every  performance.  We 
read  in  his  divine  pictures  (he  history  of 
Spain  and  of  (he  Spaniards  ;  the  strong  and 
Aery  passions  of  (he  South,  held  down  by 
the  Inquisition ;  and  the  gloom  and  super* 
siition  of  its  kings  and  nobles.  In  Mu- 
rillo's compositions  may  be  read  many  a 
well-known  story  in  Sfnniah  life,  and  of 
the  greatest  individuals  of  the  nation  ;  the 
wisdom  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
llloom  and  intellect  of  tbe  Emperor  Charles' 
v.,  the  crime  and  superstition  of  Philip  II., 
the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  Ximenes  and 
Otivares,  and  even  the  weakness  of  the  iin* 
becile  Charles  il.,  that  monarch  who  ao 
much  appreciated  Horillo's  paintings,  that 
be  passed  a  law  prohibiting  their  exports* 
tioo  out  of  Spain,  thus  showing  sense  and 
feeling  enough  to  estimate  their  merit. 

Alongside  of  the  national  charocteristioa 
of  the  Spaniards  expressed  in  Hurillo'i 
cwnposition,  is*  coloring  thit  tells  of  tbe 
brilliancy  of  a  liue  olinate;  it  ia  the  beab- 
tiful  on  earth,  in  air  and  vegetation,  allied 
to  faith  in  God  and  in  the  saints;  all  these 
deeply  itnbued  with  the  ferocity  of  the  early 
rellgioos  ware,  vbioh  mde  and  crealad 
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thoM  ume  saintB  and  martyra.  The  mora] 
gkmm  with  which  Marillo  was  surrounded 
Mily  clearsd  off  now  and  then  tinder  ihe 
influenoeafabrightsun  hydaj.a^  a  clear, 
dUrry  firmament  by  nisht. 

Litte  Spagnoleito,  Murillo'a  representa- 
tionsof  our  Saviour  aie  diaagreeable  in 
extreme.  They  expreaa  human  nature, 
divine  nature;  Spaniards  in  feature,  pLa»- 
sioos,  and  countenance.  Of  all  ihe  great 
painlerB,i(  ia  Titian  who  has  beet  combined 
the  divine  and  human  nature  of  our  Lord, 
blended  and  mingled  as  Scripture  haa  ao- 
thorized  our  belief.  It  inuil  be  rather  to 
the  pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
martyred  aaints that  we  must  turn  to  become 
acijuainied  with  Murilto.  Seethe  Madon- 
nas in  Marshal  Soul  I's  gallery,  the  way  ihi 
they  float  in  air  on  the  canvass.  They  are 
evidently  painted  nt  the  hour  of  setting  sun 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  not  in  the 
etreet  of  a  crowded  meiropolis,  under  the 
influence  of  a  chilling  easterly  wind,  or  a 
November  fog.  The  play  of  coloring  in 
these  picinres  is  so  harmonious,  that  the 
idler  lingers  long  before  them,  scarcely  able 
to  tear  himaelf  away,  and  yet  not  able  to 
explain  why  he  is  bo  attracted  there.  One 
night  suppose  that  Uiltnn  had  contempla- 
ted the  crowd  of  sunny  cherubinw  in  which 
the  figure  of  the  Madonna  ia  encircled, 
tboee  lovely  beings 


It  is  but  Murillo,  Correggio,  and  Guido, 
that  can  paint  cberubims. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  brins  Ihe  mind  to  a 
belief  itiat  the  same  artist  who  painted  these 
beavenly  tisiona,  and  thua  r^resented  aa- 
Bomptions  and  martyrdoms,  could  have  eii> 
celled  in  low  life  in  the  manner  in  which 
Murillo,  as  a  painter,  ia  classed  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Munich.  There  be  is  known  but 
as  the  painter  of  real  life.  The  ragged  beg- 
gar-boys of  Seville  are  there  depicted,  de- 
vouring grapea  and  melons,  and  playing  at 
cards  as  eagerly  aa  if  they  ataked  Ihou- 
aanda.  All  objects  are  represented  with  a 
truth  that  haa  caused  it  to  be  aaid,  with  re- 
gard to  these  paintings,  "  that  the  indiffer- 
ence to  the  exiernel  and  the  internal  free- 
dom amidst  rags  and  poverty,  raises  thcee 
ewne  paintings  of  beggar  children  to  all 
that  art  can  depict  or  expresa." 

Paiuting  began  at  once  in  Spain  ;  not 
like  the  scbools  of  Italy,  gradually  and  sno 
«MMf«ljr,  but  dividing  immediately  iotq  the 


schools  of  Seville  and  Madrid.  Thai  of 
Madrid  owed  its  origin  lo  £1  Mudo  (Na- 
varetle),  having  belonging  to  it  the  families 
of  Iialian  origin  of  Castillo,  Carducci,  and 
others,  who  Ibrmed  Sanchei  Cnello  (the 
favorite  painter  of  Philip  II.),  Parada,  Co^ 
laiitea,  and  others. 

The  school  of  Seville  owed  its  origin  to 
Luis  de  Vargas,  and  Pietro  Campana,  botfa 
of  whom  were  formed  and  educated  in  It^ 
I;,  and  this  same  school  continued  with 
Alonao  Cano,  Zurbaran,  Velaaqoez,  dM., 
and  ended  with  Murillo. 

Marillo,  like  Velasquez  his  contempora- 
ry and  master,  was  born  at  Seville ;  and 
baptized  on  the  let  of  January,  1618,  un- 
der the  name  of  BartolomA  Eeieban.  Hie 
parents  were  of  humble  origin,  his  youth 
was  paaaed  in  obscurity,  wiibout  eduoalion, 
without  pleasures,  without  rrionrce ;  "  a 
iBoet  melancholy  youth,"  aa  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers remarks  of  him,  often  leads  to  great- 
nees.  At  last  Juan  de  Castillo,  a  distant 
relation,  took  the  boy  onl  of  compassion 
and  charity  to  his  home,  wboae  reputation, 
destined  to  be  so  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  art,  waa  to  carry  down  the  name  of  Ihe 
master  topoeterily.  Casiitio  drew  correctly, 
but  could  only  ioalruct  the  youth  in  the  dry 
and  cold  coloring  of  a  profesaur  of  Seville; 
and  Murillo  shortly  left  him  to  go  to  Cadiz, 
where,  as  it  may  be  said,  he  became  self- 
taaifht.  The  poor  boy,  deprived  of  all  in- 
fltruction,  of  all  study,  had  to  gain  bis  daily 
bread  by  hia  pencil,  of  which  be  scarcely 
knew  the  uee,  and  oottld  not  make  great 
proAciency  ia  an  art  which  he  tued  liut  aa 
the  means  of  procuring  daily  food  and  cloth- 
ing. He  sold  hia  religiaua  paintings  (paint- 
ed on  wood)  by  the  dozen,  to  persona  going 
to  America,  and  to  the  newly  converted 
pcnulalioo  of  Peru  and  Mexico:  bat  to 
painting  these  dauba,  he  ac^ired  the  habit 
of  handling  a  paint-brush,  managing  hia 
colors,  and  nothing  more. 

Murillo  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty* 
four,  when,  fonunately  for  him,  aa  enlhu- 
siastic  Spanish  painter,  Pietro  de  Moya, 
passed  through  Seville,  to  which  town  Ma- 
rillo  had  returned.  Moya  had  been  in  l^n- 
don,  and  had  been  instructed  by  Vandyke, 
and  hronght  with  him,  on  bis  reviaiiing 
Spain,  the  brilliant  coloring  and  the  good 
taste  with  which  Vandyke  inspired  his  ad- 

At  tiie  sight  of  Hoya'a  paintings,  Morillo 
fell  into  an  ecslaoy  of  delight ;  he  waa 
touched  with  the  spark  which  aets  the  fir« 
of  gMig*  into  a  Bank    But  whaltwoldiw 
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dot  He  had  neither  money  nor  pstronage ; 
and  soon  after  Motb's  visit  to  Seville,  Van- 
dyke died,  so  that  it  would  h>ve  been  nselew 
to  have  gone  to  England ;  a  journey  lo  Italy 
waa  loo  expensive  lo  think  of  ondertaking ; 
and  Moya  himseir,  then  but  a  scholar,  waa 
going  to  GranadH.  In  a  fit  of  despair,  Mu- 
rillo  took  a  desperate  resolution ;  he  bought 
a  largecanvass,  cutting  it  into  small  pieces, 
which  he  covered  with  little  figures  of  the 
Madonna,  of  the  Infant  Saviour,  with  cher- 
ubims  and  garlands  of  flowers ;  and  aRer 
disposing  of  these  trifles  at  the  fair  at  Se- 
ville, with  a  few  pence  in  his  pocket,  nei- 
ther asking  advice  nor  taking  leate  of  any 
one,  he  seiont  on  foot  for  Madrid.  It  was 
in  the  year  1643.  Arrived  at  Madrid,  he 
presented  himself  to  Velnsquex,  then  in  all 
the  glory  of  his  reputation  and  bis  good 
fortune.  The  king's  favorite  painter  re- 
ceived the  younff  artist  kindly,  encouraged 
him,  proroised  Tiim  work,  gave  him  the 
means  of  studying  the  works  of  the  gr««t 
Italian  masters  in  the  palaces  and  at  the 
SBscortal,  and  in  his  own  aiudio  Velasquez 
finally  imtruoied  and  advised  him. 

Murillo  passed  two  years  in  studying  the 
great  col  or  ists.  The  masters  he  preferred 
were  Titian,  Rubebs,  and  Vandyke,  Spag- 
noleilo,  and  Velasquez.  Less  anxious  foi 
renown  than  for  independence  he  left  Mad- 
rid, notwithstanding  Velas<]uez's  wish  to 
retain  him  in  that  city,  and  returned  to  Se- 
ville in  1645.  It  was  said  that  Murillo  look 
adisgust  to  courts  and  cities,  in  consequence 
of  the  disgrace  of  the  prime  minister  Oli 
Tares,  which  happened  in  1643.  He  was 
great  patron  of  the  arts,  and  was  sent  into 
exile,  where  he  shortly  after  died.  His  ' 
was  deeply  deplored  by  Velasque«i  an 
is  probable  that  the  pure  and  aim  pie- minded 
Murillo  may  have  taken  a  disgust  to  Madrid 
in  consequence  of  this  public  event.  No 
persnasions  of  Velasques  conld  get  him  to 
profit  by  the  king's  bounty,  or  recommenda- 
tions to  pursue  bis  studies  at  Rome.  Paint- 
ers are  ae  excitable  as  patriots  or  poets. 

Hardly  had  Murtllo's  absence  been  no- 
ticed in  his  native  town,'  but  the  astonish- 
ment was  great  when  the  following  year  he 
painted  for  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco 
three  pioiures,  one  was  "The  DeKh  of 
Saint  Claire,"  a  picture  that  formed  the 
principal  ornament  latierly  of  the  Agaado 
Gallery  at  Paris.  Every  one  inquired  where 
Murillo  could  hiTfl  learned  this  nobld  and 
utraciive  st^le,  which  partook  of  the  i 
ner  oT  9pagnoJetio,  Vandyke,  and  Velas- 
<[ae>,  and  utt  wu  tboogbt  from  it>  variety 


to  be  superior  to  all  that  they  had  pro- 
duced. 

Notwithstanding  the  envy  which  gener- 
ally follfwa  auccess,  notwith^itding  the 
rivalry  and  hatred  of  Valdez  Lett,  of  Nei^ 
rera  the  younger,  whom  Murillo  had  de- 
throned from  being  at  the  head  of  their 
profeaeion  as  painiera,  he  soon  rose  tVom 
indigence  and  obscurity  lo  renown;  and, 
in  lti48,  he  ivas  in  a  position  good  enongfa 
to  obtain  in  marriage  the  hand  of  a  rich 
and  hohia  lady,  Dofia  Beatrix  de  Cabrera  y 
Sotomajor. 

Prom  the  year  that  Murillo  returned  to 
Seville  (1645),  until  his  death  in  1682,  he 
rarely  ieh  his  native  place,  nor  ind«ed 
scarcely  his  studio;  spending  there  thiriy- 
a  years  in  constant  and  incessant  enn 
ptoymenl,  and  by  that  nieana  producing  the 
enormotts  number  of  pictures  that  were  the 
work  of  his  pencil.  Given  tip  to  his  art, 
besought  neither  the  patronage  of  the  great 
nor  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  but  made 
his  happiness  in  placing  his  talent  at  the 
dispoaak  of  th&se  persona  who  pleased  him- 
self in  indulging  his  taste  for  composing  hie 
pictures  in  retirement,  and  for  being  com- 
pletely independent  in  his  daily  habits  of 
life.  The  chapters,  the  monisteries,  and 
the  grandees  of  Spain  sent  incessant  r^ 
quests  and  orders  lo  the  artist  of  Seville; 
and  there  were  few  cathedrals,  sacristies,  or 
coiivcnta,  that  did  not  possess  some  repre- 
sentation of  their  patron  aaint  by  hit  hand. 
Most  of  the  illnstrioua  and  ancient  families 
of  Spain  also^aspired  lo  the  portrait  of  some 
eoclesiaalic,  friend,  or  relation  painted  by 
him. 

The  Convent  of  Capuchins  at  Seville  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  fioaseased 
nrnsiebn'first-rnlA  pIcluKs  painted  by  Mu- 
rillo, «nd  the  Hospital  de  la  Claridad  had  in 
its  little  church  eight  of  his  most  famona 
compositions.  He  received  from  the  hos- 
pital for  the  painting  of  "  Moses  Striking 
the  Rock,"  13,300  rdanx  de  vellon ;  for  tb« 
"Miracle  of  the  loaves  in  the  Deaerl," 
15,975;  and  for  all  the  flight  pictures  to- 
gether, 8J,U00  r4aux  de  vellon,  a  smm 
amounting  to  about  850/.  of  aur  money— ft 
large  sum  (or  those  days,  and  Ibr  Spain. 
The  most  laborious  and  productive  time  ^ 
his  life  was  from  his  fiftieth  to  his  sixtieth 
year ;  proving  in  art  aa  in  llteratore,  that 
ihe  greatest  works  of  •  man  of  geoiua  are 
towards  his  decline,  when  he  can  unite  sk- 
pertence  and  habit  to  invention  aiid  imag^ 
nation.  Marilto  is,  of  all  the  Spanish  mas- 
ten,  the  ona  w)i»  poMoawd  tb«  moK  oftlw 
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ideal  nd  ot  a  poetical  gTiodenr  in  hid 
works.  He  seldom  made  use  of  allegory 
in  bis  com  posit  ion  a,  but  went  eiraight  lu  hLs 
point  to  reitreteui  the  Bcene  as  be  imagined 
it,  without  having  rectWHe  to  learning,  or 
to  irediijon,  or  to  legeadai;  tale,  as  had  the 
great  Jtaltaii  masters. 

Jllurillo,  like  many  of  the  great  painters, 
had  three  successive  mannara;  and  ihete 
were  called  in  3pvii$ii,  frio,  caiido,  j/ va- 
poroio  (cold,  warm,  and  viporoua).  These 
three  terms  sufficiently  indicate  the  manner 
of  each, — the  children,  the  beggari 
the  scenes  of  everj-da;  life,  in  vthioh  Mu- 
rtllo  excelled,  were  painted  in  his  first  styli 
U  were  a  few  of  his  monastic  scenes. 

The  silvery  lone  in  which  his  AQnuncia- 
tions  are  painted,  are  in  the  style  called 
porous;  harmonizing  all   throughout,  i 

f|iviog  to  the  aceue  the  appearance  of  the 
ighted-up  clouds,  a  miraculous  bi»t  fantastic 
light,  full  of  the  charma  of  eflect  and  the 
iTiumph  of  coloring,  and  attempted  previ- 
ously hut  by  Guido  and  Correggio, 

Murillo's  third  manner,  the  warm  tint, 
was  the  one  that  he  preferred.  Some  of 
his  largest  compositions,  now  in  the  Muse- 
um at  Madrid,  are  paiuti 
and  they  are  all  taken  from  the  storiea  of 
aainla.  It  is  in  auch-like  subjecta  of  divine 
poetry  that  the  pencil  of  Murillo,  like  the 
wand  of  the  eDctasnter,  can  show  prodigwa ; 
and  if  in  .common  life  he  is  equal  to  the 

freaieat  of  painters,  he  stands  alone  like 
lilton,  in  scenes  of  auother  world:  and  of 
the  two  great  Spanish  painters  (him  and  his 
instructor  Velaaquez),  it  may  be  said  that 
Velasquez  was  the  painter  of  the  earth,  and 
Muritlo  thai  of  the  heaveiw. 

In  bit  Assumptions,  Murillo  takes  a  lofty 
flight  into  a£tia|  regions  amidst  the  ecstaciea 
of  aaints  and  the  visions  of  the  enthuaiaat. 
Aa  Velasquez  aapired  to  the  illustration  ol 
truth  and  to  precision  in  details,  so  did  his 
friend  Muiilk>  live  above  realities.  He 
loved  poeiical  life,  aud  addreased  himself 
to  the  imagination. 

It  was  in  the  warm  manner  to  which  Mu- 
rillo was  so  partial,  that  he  pairiled  what  is 
esteemed  his  greatest  performance,  "St. 
Anthony  of  Pitdua,"  a  picture  now  in  the 
chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville  j  however, 
many  of  bia  admirers  prefer  the  picture  of 
"  St.  Isabella  of  Hungary,"  now  in  the  mi^ 
Mum  at  Madrid.  It  represents  the  pious 
qneeo  gaining  a  celesljal  crown,  not  by 
prayer,  but  1^  works.  The  aeene  takes 
place  in  a  hall  of  simple  and  beautiful  arch^ 
lecture,  where  Muiillo  has  auoceedcd  in 


conbining  all  the.perfeoiite  of  each  of  bia 
styles  of  painting,  and  «f  ooDveyiog  to  the 
eye  and  miad  of  the  spectator  a  moral  infltK 
ence.  In  ancient  limes  the  kings  ef  France 
and  England  were  aupposed  to  cure  the  evil. 
The  kings  of  Hungary  bad  Another  voct- 
lion,  they  cleansed  and  washed  the.lepers. 
The  palace  is  convened  into  an  hospital, 
where  reigni  a  fearful  and  disgusting  mise- 
ry ;  the  rags,  dirt,  and  vermin,  with  which 
the  children  are  coveu^,  is  autted  hulfor 
Murillq's  powers  to  repKsent.  On  one  side 
are  the  lodiea  of  the  court,  graceful,  haud- 
soiue,  ind  magnificanily  dressed ;  on  the 
other  side  are  these  wretched  obijdren,  de- 
formed, full  of  sores  and  suffering,  atnidst 
paralytic  and  almost  lifeless  old  age.  One 
profile  of  an  old  woman  is  brought  out  with 
great  skill  from  a  background,  formed  bjr 
the  velvet  robe  of  one  of  the  court  ladies. 
This  is  the  triumph  of  coloring,  as  the 
whole  picture  is  the  triumph  of  contraats. 
All  that  is  brilliant  in  beauiy,  in  health,  and 
in  luxury,  is  placed  alongside  of  all  the 
hideous  ills  to  which  human  nature  is  wity 
ject.  Alt  of  disease,  all  of  splendor;  but 
Charity  approaches  and  unites  these  two 
extremes;  a  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
wearing  a  royal  crown  beBsath  her  ohd'b 
veil,  is  in  the  act  of  washing  the  irapute 
bead  of  a  leper;  her  white  end  delicate 
handa  seem  to  refuse  the  disgusting  office 
that  Religion  calls  on  her  to  perform ;  her 
eyes  are  filled  with  lesri ;  and  her  dialreas 
of  mind  is  shown  on  her  countenance,  bat 
Charity  overcomea  disgust,  and  Keligieu 
carries  her  through  her  lewible  task.  Such 
iathe  scene  of  a  picture  which  causes  artists 
and  itaTellers  such  an  admiration  of  the  t«> 
ried  powers  of  Morillo;  pachidetail  i»-aid> 
mirable ;  the  least  change  would  desiroy  the 
barntonj  of  the  whole;  and  Viardot  asys, 
"that  this  picture  placea  Murillo  by  the 
side  of  Raphael." 

The  lover  of  painting  baa  but  few  <^>por- 

tunities  of  studying  the  Spanish  Ecbool  ia 

England.     At   Paris    and    at  Munich   the 

means  are  mere  at  hand.     In  England,  it  is 

priacipally  to  the  Sutherland  Gallery  that 

must  have  recourse.     That  gallery  ita» 

seafive  pictures  by  Murillo,  one  of  which 

an    acknowledged    masterpiece   of  art. 

Four  pictures  by  Zurbaran,  one  by  Alonzo 

Cano,  one  by  Spagnolelto,  wtd  oiw  by  V^ 

lasques. 

At  Dulwich  are  several  pictures  by  the 
hand  «f  Murillo ;  at  Gfosveoor  Hdufb  is  the 
celebrated  landacape  formerly  in  the  palaos 
of  St.  Jago,  at-  Madiid ;  at  Lard  Ashboiu 
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ton's  ue  four  oF  hin  works,  one  of  which 
representa  "Si.  Thomas  of  VUla  Neve, 
when  a  Child,  distributing  Alms." 

At  Mr.  Wells',  at  Redleiif,  is  a  ver; 
fine  picture  by  Murillo,  that  was  fnnnerly 
in  a  church'nt  Genoa;  it  also  representB 
"  St,  Thomas  of  Villa  Neve  relieving  the 
Sick." 

At  Longfbrd  Castle,  in  Witlshtre,  are 
two  fine  Muritlos,  along  with  some  excel- 
lent specimens  of  )felMi]uez  ;  at  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  arAeveral  of  the  Spanish 
school ;  at  Lord  Lansdowne'a  is  a  curious 
picture  of  El  Mudo  (Navarete),  a  rare 
Spanish  painter,  as  well  as  several  works  by 
the  hands  of  Velasquez  and  Murillo;  at 
Mr.  Sanderson's  is  one  Murillo;  at  Leigh 
Court  near  Bristol,  are  three  fine  Murillos ; 
at  Lord  Shrewsbury's  are  two,  on  sacred 
subjects  ;  at  Burleigh,  one  picture;  at  Wo- 
burn  one  picture:  and  the  above  mostly 
comprise  the  whole  of  Murillo's  works  lo  be 
found  in  England. 

With  regard  to  the  namber  of  his  pro- 
daeiions,  Murillo  is  only  to  be  rivalled  by 
his  cnuniryman,  Lopez  di  Vega.  Like  that 
poet,  his  youth  was  but  of  liltie  use 
like  him  he  labored  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
in  his  own  line  equalled  the  1800  comtne- 
dias,  the  400  nutos  aacmftientates,  the  epic 
•nd  the  burlesque  poems,  the  sonnets,  the 
stories,  which  made  Cervantes  call  Lopez 
*'  B  monster  in  nature;"  unlike  his  master 
Velasquez,  Murillo  repeated  his  subjects 
often.  Velasquez  gave  a  care  to  every  on 
of  his  paintings,  all  being  intended  for  hi 
king  and  master,  while  Murillo's  work: 
destined  to  become  the  property  of  various 
persons  in  different  parts  of  Spain,  were 
ofieo  repetitions,  and  thus  he  became  his 
own  plagiarist. 

Velasquez  was  most  at  home  in 
life  in  an  adherence  to  truth  tc 
while  Murillo's  greater  energy,  a 
brilliant  imagination,  loved  to  soar  above 
real  life,  though  not  like  Zurbaran  or  Mo- 
rales, whose  powers  are  in  terror  and  gloom, 
who  revel  in  penance,  in  superstition,  in 
kutosde  f^,  the  scenes  of  the  laquieition, 
and  the  ecstaaieB  of  Loyola. 

The  line  arts  are  proved  to  be  pissioni 
in  hundreds  of  instances,  and  like  paasiuu 
wholly  and  entirely  lay  hold  of  the  mind  of 
man ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  pic- 
ture partakes  of  the  character  of  tho  ariisL 
There  are  many  instances  amongst 
of  death  occuring  from  grief,  diaajtpoint 
ment,  jealousy,  and  envj,  and  particularly 
■a  Spain ;  tmongat  these  examples  is  that 


[3vm, 

ofCaslitlo,  a  native  of  Cordova,     He  came 

Seville  in  1666,  when  Murillo  was  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation  ;  and  on  looking  at 
his  productions,  which  he  did  with  great 
astonishment,  he  saw  Nature  reflected  in 
her  most  perfect  shape,  with  a  brilliancy 
that  be  knew  he  could  not  emulate,  nor  had 
be  believed  in  the  power  of  art  to  attain. 
At  length  he  recovered  his  speech  but  only 
to  ezclaim  "  Y&  muriro  Castillo !"  (Castillo 
He  returned  to  his  home,  bat 
never  again  to  paint. 

Caalillo  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  painter. 
Seized  with  a  hopeless  gloom,  he  lived 
a  short  time  in  a  state  of  despair,  dying  of 
a  broken  spirit,  proving  that  there  are  na- 
tures endowed  with  such  susceptible  pas- 
sions that  to  take  swsy  hope  is  to  take 
away  life. 

It  has  been  written  that  Murillo  was  a 
stranger  both  to  interest  and  to  ambition.  It 
was  In  1670,  when  Murillo  must  have  been 
about  the  age  of  fi^y-seven,  that  one  of  bit 
paintings  was  carried  in  procession  at  Mad- 
rid, at  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  The 
subject  was  "  The  immaculate  Concep- 
tion i"  and  the  picture  made  such  a  sensa- 
tion at  Madrid,  and  at  court,  that  the  king's 
impatience  would  brook  no  delay,  and  he 
sent  for  Murillo  from  Seville;  but  the  love 
of  ease  and  retirement  of  the  painter  was 
not  to  be  conquered  bj  ambition  or  hon- 
ors. He  reliised  the  command*  of  hia 
sovereign  under  various  pretences,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  on  at  Seville  in  independence, 
that  is,  in  constant  labor  and  study  of  hia 
art.  Pictures  were,  however,  sent  by  hint 
to  tlie  royal  collection, 

But  Murillo  was  not  so  totally  engrossed 
with  his  art  as  to  forget  others.  With  the 
aid  of  his  artist- friends,  and  the  pnUic  ati- 
thorilips,  he  established  an  academy  at  Se- 
ville, of  which  he  became  director.  Il  was 
opened  in  1660,  at  a  time  of  public  rejoic- 
ing in  Spain, — at  the  peace  of  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
the  Tnfanta  Maria  Theresa.  Neither  in 
this  work  nor  in  any  other  did  Hurillu  re- 
ceire  any  assistance  from  his  own  family. 
His  eldest  son  went  lo  the  West  Indies  as 
a  merchant ;  his  secimd  son  became  a  ca- 
non of  the  cathedral  at  Seville;  and  his 
daughter  took  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  the 
Madrd  de  Dies. 

In  1661  Murillo  went  to  Cadiz  to  paint 
the  altar-piece  of  "  The  Marriage  of  St, 
Catherine,"  for  the  Convent  of  Capuchins; 
be  fell  fl-om  a  scaffolding  erected  near  th« 
painttng,  waa  much  hurt,  and  returned  to 
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his  borne  al  Seville,  ill,  in  C4Miseqaence  of 
hia  fall.     After  liniiering  for  lome  tiine,  he 
died   in  April,  1(JS2,  and  wi 
vault  in  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  under 
the  chapel  where  ia  the  painting  of  "  The 
De»icent  from  the  Cross,"  by  Pietro  Cam- 
pana,  and  where  Murillo  whs  accustomed  to 
pass  aome  part  of  each  day  in  prayer  and 
tueditatinn.     This  niagiiiQceat  picture  h 
been  ever  the  object  of  Muriilo's  admirati 
and  reverence  throughout  his  life.     And 
that    same    chapel    where   so   many   holy 
(houghts  had  entranced  him,  in  the  same 
spot  where  hia  mind  had  ever  been  intent 
on  religiouB  meditations  and   feelii 
body  found  a  resting-place.      Thei 
harraony  and  a  pence  in  the  whole  of  Mu- 
riilo's life  and  death,  very  powerful  in  h 
religious  and  poetical  life;  and  in  him 
found  a  painter,  as  Wordjiworth  is  a  poet. 

It  ia  related,  thai  one  daj  when  the  church- 
doors  were  about  to  be  closed  towards 
evening,  the  sacrialan  reminded  Murillo, 
then  in  meditation  before  his  favorite  pic- 
ture, that  it  was  time  to  depart.  "  I  wait," 
paid  Murillo,  still  in  his  ecstasy,  "I  wait 
until  these  holy  persons  have  taken  away 
the  body  of  our  Ijord." 

After  Murillo'a  death,  it  was  discovered 
how  entirely  disinterested  hia  life  and  char- 
meter  had  been.  No  further  fortune  did  he 
poBsesa  than  a  hundred  reals,  (hat  he  had 
received  the  day  before  he  died  ;  and  that 
money,  with  sixty  ducats  found  in  a  drawer, 
comprised  the  whole  of  his  earthly  posses- 
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By  Bernard   Barton. 


The  reappearance  of  on  old  friend  is 
always  welcome;  this  neat  little  volume, 
therefore,  inscribed  with  the  well-remem- 
bered name  of  Bernard  Barton,  comes  be- 
fore us  with  peculiar  claims  on  our  atten- 
tion and  regard.  During  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  yeara,  death  has  been  busy  among 
our  poets;  sickness,  and  advancing  age, 
too,  have  Gompelled  many  more  to  give  up 
"  (he  gentle  craft ;"  we  are  therefore  well 
deased  to  ind  &  writer,  whose  productions 
have  always  been  marked  by  much  grace 
and  feeling,  putt iug  forth  bis  "  eisblb  vol- 
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urae  of  verse,  after  a  silence  of  nine  years, 
in  trustful  reliance,"  as  he  says  in  his  mod- 
eat  preface,  "  on  its  indulgent  reception  fay 
a  public  from  whom  he  has  never  met  with 
aught  but  courtesy  and  kindness." 

The  uupretending  but  pleasing  title  giv- 
en to  this  Utile  volume,  well  describes  ita 
character.  Many  of  the  poems  are  ad- 
dresses to  livine,  or  memorials  of  departed 
friends  ;  many  have  been  suggested  by  pass- 
ing occurrences,  and  many  are  the  pleasant 
musings  of  a  thoughtful,  pious,  and  grat^ 
ful  mind.  The  alanzas  on  page  103  are 
graceful,  but  the  tblluwing  poem  is  of  a 
higher  order  ;  we  regret  our  space  will  only 
allow  the  admission  of  the  subjoined  stan- 
zns.  They  were  suggested  hy  a  beautiful 
copy  of  the  Madonna  and  child,  presented 
to  bim  by  a  friend. 

"  I  may  not  change  the  simpla  faitb, 

In  which  from  childhood  t  wrai  bred  ; 
Nor  could  I,  wEtiioul  *corn,  or  Pcathe,- 

Thfl  living  seek  Bnjong  Ihn  dead ; 
Hy  soul  has  far  too  deeply  fed 

On  what  no  painting  cin  eipregg. 
To  bend  the  knse,  or  bow  ihe  head, 

To  aught  of  piclured  lovelineu. 

"  And  jet,  Hadonaa  !  when  I  gaze 

Oa  chBTms  aneirlhly,  such  as  (hine  ; 
Or  glances  yet  more  reverent  raiie 

Unto  Ihst  infant,  10  Divine  • 
I  msrvet  not  that  maoy  a  sbrine 

Hatb  been,  and  slilJ  ii  reared  to  tbee. 
Where  niDgUd  feeling!  might  combine 

To  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee. 


ein 


rvet  not  at  all, 
tiding  mtieard  aid, 
3wn  the  megic  thrall 


inrsje/ 


And  if  Ibe  objec 

Brought  eomforl,  hop'e,  or 'joy  to  them, 
Their  error,  let  who  will  upbraid, 

I  rather  piij — ibao  condemD. 

"  For  me,  though  not  by  hands  of  mint, 
Hay  ihrine  or  altar  be  upreared,, 
In  run,  ihe  Auman  and  (Jirine 

Have  both  so  beDulifuJ  appeared. 
Thai  each,  in  turn  bach  b«en  endeared, 

Al  in  you  feeling  has  explored 
Woman— niib  holier  love  revered, 
And  God— moce  gratefully  adored." 

pp.  83-85. 

In  a  similar  feeling,  theae  pretty  linaa- 
were  writlcn,  "  to  illualrate  a  aketch  of  a. 
ruined  chapel." 

"Tarn  not  Ihnu  in  pride  aloof 


:Dtho  Saint  iChapalle. 
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•'Hamble  «■  it  nonr  tppcari, 
Yet  ita  floor,  iu  bj-gon"  jeau, 
Uai  bj  WDfBhippurs  liuen  trod, 
Uatberiid  there  to  praise  liirii  i 

"  Even  non,  ihougb  'tie  liul  rarf 
Inlervala  of  praise  ■pd  prayer. 
Which  recalt  ita  former  uie, 
tihouid  redeem  it  fiom  tbuse. 


■'Where  R~ligion'a  hot/  name 
Hath  prerrrred  ill  iucied  claim. 
While  a  relic'cnn  be  round 
Count  it  Elilt  DS  linllonved  ground. 

"  Hallowed— not  by  Atrmal  rile, 
Framed  in  Saperatition's  nigbt; — 
Ceremonial  lypa,  or  sign, 
Sanctifj  no  earthly  aliriDe. 

"  But  llifl  bomagB  of  the  heart, 
Thoug^hta  and  teelingH  which  imparl 


Many  of  the  tonnela  are  worthy  trai)E- 
ciiptioii ;  we  giTc  ibe  following  aa  a  apeci- 


— PiiJai li: 


nihe 


liner,  though  brief, 


A)I  ttiiop  brief,  and  bright,  ind  (air, 
Many  might  with  thee  compare. 

'■  Symholi  these  of  lime  and  earlh  ; 
Not  of  ihy  more  hidden  worth ! 

Wera  not  of  this  lower  sphere  ; 
Such  we  ravetatitly  trace, 
Nolof  nalure,  bui  of  grace  ! 
Bj  their  blrthriglit,  pure  and  high, 
K lamped  wilb  imuorlalily. 

•'  Brigiilly  at  iheee  ahone  in  ihee, 
TiiiKK,  wt  know,  they  could  not  be  • 
Yet  via  love  thee  not  ilje  leas, 
That  Ibou  could  si  such  gifts  pouesi. 
And,  slill  mindful  of  iheir  Donor, 
Use  iheDi  10  advance  Uia  bonor 
lUrekly,  humbly,  prompt  lo  own 
All  Iheir  pralie  was  Mis  alone  I— p.  33 


-u  Ibt  Dablia  Uoltsrrttj  II 


"  AlmighlyFather 
Of  thy  mo«t  holy 
Heel  conaolalion  for  n  troubled  mind, 
Mor  for  the  suffeiinghody  leas  relief! 
When  pain  or  doubt  would,  as  a  mighty  thief, 
Rob  me  of  faith  and  hope,  in  Thee  enshrined, 
O  he  (here  lo  tbeae  blessed  words  oiaigned 
Balm  lor  each  wound,  a  cute  for  every  grief. 
Yu!  I  ailt  ihinli  of  the  eternal  yeoia 
Cy  Tit)  rigkl  banii  I  the  love,  the  cesseleas  care 
The  lender  aympalby  TtyKmi*  iecian. 
And  ThymtTti  siiLSi  until  miagiving  fHars, 
Moumful  disquietudea,  and  failhleas  lean, 
Eball  pMS  away  as  ihings  which  never  were  !' 


With  the  Bubjoined  remaTkabl;  flowing 
and  graceful  elegiac  versea,  lo  the  memory 
of  a  young  friend,  we  must  conclude  :  re- 
coromendtDg  Bernard  Barlon's  pleasant 
"Household  Verses"  to  all  our  readers, 
and  assuring  htm  that  we  Rhall  always  be 
ready  to  welcome  aeimilarToltimefrom  his 
fien. 

>■  Lilies,  ipoilen  in  their  nhileneia, 
Fountuna,  stainlen  in  their  brigblnest, 
Bud*,  in  cloudless  lustra  ainking, 
FragTBOi  flowers,  fresh  breeiea  drinking, 
Music,  dyini  while  we  liiten, 
D«w-dropi,  Ailing  at  they  glislsni 


PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  QAVID  BUMG. 
SECOND   i 


[The  reader  can  h.irdly  regret  losee  a  con- 
linuniioD  of  the  lively  abstract  of  the  lately 
published  life  of  DavidHume,  by  Mr.Burton, 
ihe  first  pan  of  which  appeared  in  the  May 
No.  It  abouode  in  anecdote  and  humor,  and 
preaenta  a  glimpse  of  the  men  oad  Diaoners  of 
one  of  Ihe  moat  intereating  periods  of  modem 
liierary  annala.— Editob.} 

The  life  of  Hume  was  one  of  mueh 
social  enjoyment.  When  his  pecunisry 
afiairs  had  aliltle  improTed,  he  became  a 
liogularly  happy  man.  "1  was,"  aaya  he, 
'  ever  more  disposed  lo  see  the  favorable 
than  the  unfavorable  side  of  things — a 
of  mind  which  it  is  more  happy  lopofr 
thsn  to  be  born  lo  ten  thousand 
a-yesr."  In  our  March  number,  we  men- 
tioned that  within  two  years  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  Advocalea'  Library, 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  hb  "  His- 
tory of  the  House  of  Stuart;"  and  in  17>56, 
the  second  volume  containing  "  The  His- 
tory of  England,  from  the  Death  of  Charles 
I.  to  the  Revolution."  We  then  endeaT- 
ored  to  show  the  origin  of  what  we  regard 
as  some  of  the  heresies  in  Hume's  political 
creed,  and  we  have  little  doubt,  that  had 
Hume  commenced  his  studies  with  any 
earlier  period  of  English  history,  he  could 
not,  with  the  same  plausibility,  have  vindi- 
cated his  notion  of  all  power  in  the  pec^le 
being  niurpatiooi  on  the  prerogative.  The 
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1646.} 

"HiBiory  of  ihe  House  of  Stuart,"  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  "  Tudor" — and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  "  History  of  England"  was  that 
which  was  last  given  to  the  public  It  ia 
in  every  respect  the  wor^t.  The  clamor 
Bgainal  the  "  House  of  Tudor"  was  as 
great  as  ihnt  against  his  first  volume. 
"The  reign  of  Elieabelli,"  he  aaya,  ■*  was 
poriicularly  obnoxious."  The  volumes 
which  relate  the  Anglo-Saxon  story,  and 
the  fortunes  of  England,  till  the  accession 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  "  met  with  tolerable, 
and  but  tolerable  success."  The  last  volume 
was  published  in  1761 — six  years  from  the 
publication  of  the  lirsi. 

[n  the  interval  between  the  publication 
of  the  first  and  second  volumes,  appeared 
his  "  Natural  History  of  Religion."  The 
book  was  a  failure — but  Hume's  disap- 
pointment was,  he  says,  lessened  by  the 
gratifying  circumstance  that  it  was  an- 
swered by  Hurd. 

In  1762,  we  find  Hume  speaking  lo  his 
frienda  of  ibe  large  suras  given  him  for  the 
copyright  of  the  successive  portions  of  hia 
history  ;  and  he  mentions  the  comfort  of 
having  aet  up  a  chaise.  "  I  was  become 
not  only  independent,  but  opulent.  1  re- 
tired to  my  native  country,  determined 
never  to  set  foot  out  of  it,  and  ret.iining  the 
satisfaction  of  never  having  preferred  a  re- 
quest  lo  one  great  man,  or  even  making 
advances  of  friendship  lo  any  of  them." 
The  plans  of  a  literary  man  are  aa  like- 
ly to  be  disturbed  as  those  of  any  other, 
and  Hume,  though  without  solicitHlion  on 
his  part,  was  destined  to  he  indebted  lo  the 
great.  In  17G3.  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  wilh 
whom  Hume  was  not  in  Ihe  slightest  de- 
gree acquainted,  was  sent  as  ambasaador  to 
Paris,  and  invited  Hume  to  accompany 
him,  holding  out  the  expectation  which 
was  eventually  realized,  of  Hume  becoming 
secretary  to  the  embassy.  Hume  declined 
the  olfer  at  Rrst,  but  on  its  being  repealed, 
BuSered  himself  to  be  prevailed  on.  In 
1765,  Lord  Hertford  became  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  Hume  was  lell  for 
some  months  "  charge  d'affaires." 

Hume's  reception  in  Fariaian  society  is 
mentioned  by  him  wilh  extravagant  delight. 
Hia  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  his 
entire  freedom  from  affectation  or  pretence 
of  any  kind  completed  the'  charm.  His 
works,  too,  were  known  by  translationa — 
were  probably  more  read  than  In  England — 
and  certainly  with  greater  sympathy.  The 
admiration  with  which  Hume  had  been  re- 
garded on  the  continent  for  some  yeara,' 


was,  some  short  time  before,  pleasantly 
manifesied  to  him  by  a  correspondence 
with  Madame  de  Boufllers,  which  was  com- 
menced by  that  lady,  on  reading  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  House  of  Stuart."  The  biogra- 
pher of  Hume  guards  us  against  confound- 
ing this  lady,  whose  name  was  Hippotite  de 
Soujon,  Comtesse  de  Boufflers  Rouvel, 
with  the  Marquise  de  BouSlers  R^men- 
court,  mother  of  the  Count  de  BoulflerB. 
Among  the  distinguishing  circumstances 
one  was,  that  Hume's  correspondent  was 
mistress  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  while  the 
other  ornumenled  the  court  of  Stanislaus 
Augustus,  in  ihe  same  recognized  relation. 
On  the  dissolute  state  of  society,  which  the 
fact  or  ladies  in  auch  relations  being  leaders 
of  fashion,  and  received  every  where,  im- 
plies, there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  these 
countries;  but  Mr.  Burton  well  observes, 
that  in  judging  of  the  individual,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  society  in  which  life  is  passed, 
must  be  our  standard, 

"There  ia."  saya  he,  "a  great  difference 
between  tlioie  who  act  up  lo  the  standard  of 
a  Jaw  Bocial  sysiem,  and  ihoBo  who  do  the 
same  acts  in  breach  of  u  higher  one.  A  Ma- 
hoinelan,  wilti  his  harem  in  ConEtantinople, 
ia  inferiar  in  hia  tone  of  morality  to  an  Eng- 
lish genileman  of  good  domeatic  conduct ;  but 
he  IB  jnflDitely  superior  to  an  Englishman  wilh 
his  harem  in  Piccadilly." 

Between  Hume  and  this  lady  a  corre- 
spondence commenced  in  1761.  Her  first 
letter  is  amusing. 

"lama  womati^"  she  says,  "  not  old ;  and 
in  Bpite  of  Ihe  frivolity  and  diaaipation  in 
which  we  all  lire  here,  there  ia  scarcely  a 
good  book  in  any  language  that  I  have  not 
read  either  in  the  original  or  in  IranalaliDna  ; 
and  I  aaaure  you,  monaieur,  with  a  aincerity 
which  you  cannot  suspect  or  diatruat,  that  I 
have  never  met  with  any  book  which,  in  my 
judgment,  combinca  bo  many  perfecliona  as 

This  was  likely  to  do,  and  it  did  catch 
the  fat  philosopher.  She  then  tells  him 
what  she  thinka  of  Cromwell  and  Charles, 
and  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  again 
she  returns  to  David  Hume — every  thing 
from  whose  pen  shows  him  lo  be  ihe  perfect 
philosopher  end  statesman,  an  historian 
full  of  genius,  an  enlightened  politician, 
and  a  genuine  patriot.  This  letter  was 
written  at  a  time  when  she  had  no  acquaint- 
ance whatever  with  Hume ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear  that  they  had  one  friend  in  common. 
A  woman  of  genius  can  do  anj  thing;  wd 
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in  the  poetscript  lo  this  first  letter  she  tntiles 
him  to  Paris.  Hume's  replies  to  iheae  let- 
ters are  those  at  a  man  greatly  gratified  ; 
but  the  coireapondenco  soon  laiiguisheH, 
and  would  probablj  hs»e  died  away  after 
the  first  expression  of  mutual  Bdmiralion, 
if  it  were  not  thai  she  became  interesied 
for  Rousseau,  and  wrote  to  Hume  about 
him  at  the  same  period  that  he  was  pressed 
on  Hume's  nmice  by  another  friend— the 
exiled  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  who 
was  banished  for  'the  rebellion  of  1715, 
and  was  then  governor  of  Neufchaiel.  In 
1715,  he  niuat  have  been  a  mere  boy ;  and 
when  he  wrote  to  Hume  he  had  become  a 
foreigner  to  such  an  extent  as  to  find  a  dif- 
ficulty in  writing  Englisli.  He  was  a  sin- 
aularly  good-natured  man,  and  he  thought 
lo  have  served  both  Hume  and  Rousseau 
by  promoting  the  unfortunate  acquaintance 
which  was  probably  the  most  vesniious  cir- 
cumstance in  all  Hume's  life.  But  to 
dwell  on  Rousseau  now  would  be  to  antici- 
pate. Hume  arrived  \n  France  on  the  Ulh 
of  October,  1703.  Il  is  scarce  surprising 
that  he  was  received  with  great  dislinclion. 
Of  English  literature,  the  French  at  the 
time  absolutely  knew  nothing,  except 
through  the  repreaeniaiions  of  Voltaire. 
Sbakspeare,  judged  of  fay  their  canons  of 
criticism,  waa  a  barbarian  of  some  ge- 
nius, considering  his  age  and  country. 
Milton  was  something,  but  not  much  better. 
In  the  literature  of  England,  however, 
there  was  much  of  promise.  The  only  ad- 
mirable things  that  had  been  done  were  by 
Addison,  whose  drama  of  Cato  atoned,  by 
its  studious  regularity,  for  the  insults  oflercd 
by  Shakspeare  to  all  true  taaie.  and  whose 
Campaign  was,  in  spite  of  iia  subject, 
ognized  as  a  great  national  epic.  Addi 
rank  in  society  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
his  literary  claims  were  freely  admitted ; 
and  this  same  feeling  now  operated  favor- 
ably for  Hume.  That  a  great  philosopher 
should  hate  been  born  in  Edinburgh,  an 
obscure  town,  the  name  of  which  no  one 
in  Paris  could  pronounce  or  spell,  was  it- 
self little  short  of  a  miracle.  That  such  a 
man  should,  in  their  own  walk,  be  able  Ic 
Uke  the  lead  of  the  Voltaires  and  Dide- 
rota,  enhanced  the  wonder ;  and  that  he 
■hould  appear  in  the  beat  society  as  an 
equal,  and  not  resting  on  any  doubtful 
claims  of  literary  merit—claims  which 
might  be  as  capriciously  denied  as  adi 
ted— was  one  of  those  things  that  could 
not  often  occur,  and  its  occurrence  was 
therefore  the  more  readily  greeted.    Ptevi- 


TID   KtSMM.  [JUHB, 

0118  even  to  Hume's  Brrival  in  France,  he 
had  received  several  letters  describing  the 
actual  adoration  with  which  he  seemed  to 
be  regarded  by  that  strange  people.  Lord 
Elibank  writes  to  him  (May  ll,17e3): 
yet  attained  to  that  de- 
gree of  reputation  in  hii  owu  lifetime  that 
you  are  now  in  possession  of  at  Paris." 
In  a  letter  from  Andrew  Stuart  lo  Sir  Wil- 
Johnsloue  (tClh  December,  1762),  be 

"Tell  Hume  he  is  so  much  worshipped 
-re,  ihat  he  must  be  void  of  hU  pbehjudg,  il 
•  doeE  not  immedisti'ly  tuhe  peat  for  Paris. 
I  most  houEea  where  1  am  acquainted  here, 
le  of  the  first  questions  is,  do  you  know 
Monsieur  Hume,  whom  we  all  ediuire  so 
much?  I  dineU  yeaierJay  at  Helveliua's, 
where  this  Bame  Monsieur  Hume  inietrupled 
very  much." 


In  a  letter  to  Smith,  Hume  himself  de- 
scribes  the  honors  he  had  received : — 

Ht  i>e*b  Smith— I  have  been  three 
Jays  Bi  Parle,  and  two  at  Pontainbleau,  and 
have  every  where  met  wilh  the  most  extraor- 
dinary honors,  which  the  moet  exorbitant  van- 
iiy  could  wish  or  desire.  The  compliments 
of  dukes  and  mariachala  of  France,  and  for- 
eign ambassBdors,  go  for  ouvhing  with  me  at 
iresent.  1  reiain  a  rehah  for  no  kind  of  flattery 
lut  that  which  conies  from  the  ladies.  All 
he  cnuniers,  who  aiooJ  around  when  I  was 
ntroduced  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  assured 
me  that  sLe  waa  never  heard  to  say  b»  much 

lyman;  and  her   brother,  to   wliom  ahe 

inirodoced  me, .•    But  I  forget  already 

that  1  am  to  acorn  all  the  civilities  of  men. 
However,  even  Madame  Pompadour'a  civili- 
ties were,  if  poaaible,  exceeded  by  tboae  of  (he 
Duchease  de  Choiaeul,  the  wile  of  the  favoriie 
and  prime  minister,  and  one  of  the  ladiea  of 
the  nioal  diatinguished  merit  in  France.  Not 
contented  wilh  the  many  obliging  things  she 
£Did  to  me  on  my  first  introduction,  ahe  sent 
to  call  me  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,  in 
order  to  repeat  them,  and  to  enter  into  a  sliorl 
converration  wilh  me ;  and  notconteoled  with 
that,  ahe  sent  the  Dnniah  anihBEaador  afler  me, 
to  nsBure  me  that  what  ahe  eaid  was  not  from 
politeneaa,  but  that  ahe  seriously  deaired  to  be 
m  friendship  and  cotrespondence  with  me. 
There  is  not  a  courtier  in  France  who  would 
not  have  been  Iranaported  with  joy  lo  have 
had  the  half  of  these  obliging  tilings  said  to 
him  by  either  of  these  great  ladies.  But 
what  may  appear  more  extraordinary,  both  of 
ihem,  aa  fur  a«  1  could  conjecture,  have  read 
wilh  some  core  all  my  writings  that  have 
been  traoslaied  into  French— that  is,  almoat 
all  my  writings.    The  king  said  nollung  par- 

■  Bmm  words  obliKnM. 
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tieul»r  to  rae  when  I  wiu  introduced  tn  hii 
and  (can  you  imagiae  it  7)  I  waa  become 

■illy  as  to  be  a  little  mortified  hy  it,  till  Itiey  tol J 
me  IhnL  he  never  Buyg  any  ihmg  to  any  body 
(he  first  time  he  seeH  itiem.  The  Daopliin,  " 
I  Bm  told  from  nil  hands,  declares  himself 
every  occasion  very  strongly  in  ray  favor;  and 
many  people  aswre  me  that  I  have  reason  tc 
be  proud  of  hie  judgment,  even  were  he  an  in- 
dividual. I  have  scarce  seen  nny  of  the  gen- 
iuaes  of  Paris,  who,  I  think,  have  in  general 
great  merit,  as  men  of  letters.  But  every 
body  IB  forward  to  (ell  me  (he  high  panegyricE< 
I  receive  from  them;  and  you  may  believe  '■"   ' 

•  approbation  which  has  procured  m 

these  civilities  from  the  courtiers. 

"  1  know  yon  are  ready  to  ask  me,  my  desr 
friend,  if  all  this  dies  not  make  me  very  hap- 
py. No,  1  feel  little  or  no  difTerence.  A« 
this  is  the  fir«t  letter  I  write  to  my  friends  at 
home,  I  have  amused  myeelf  {and  I  hope  1 
have  amused  you)  by  giving  ynu  a  very 
abridged  account  of  these  irdns actions.  But 
can  I  ever  foriret  that  it  is  the  very  same  spe- 
clea  thnt  would  scarce  show  me  common  civil- 
ities n  few  years  ago  at  Edinburgh,  who  now 
receive  me  with  such  applauses  at  Paris." 

Hume's  income  was  coRsiderably  in- 
creased by  a  pension  procured  far  him  bj 
ihe  interest  of  Lord  Hertford;  and  the 
hope  of  becoming  secretary  to  the  embasny 
added  to  his  comforts,  as  it  gave  the  near 
expectation  of  a  thousand  ajear  additional, 
and— 

"Puts  me,"  he  says  to  Ferguson,  "on  the 
road  loall  the  great  foreign  enjoyments.  Yet 
1  am  BPnitible  that  I  set  out  too  late,  and  that  I 
am  misplaced  ;  and  I  wish,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  fur  my  easy-chair  and  my  retreat  in 
James's  CourL  Never  think,  dear  Ferguson, 
that  as  long  as  you  are  master  of  your  own 
fireside  and  your  own  time,  you  can  be  nnhftp- 
py,  or  that  any  other  circumi^tance  can  make 
an  addition  to  your  enjoyment-"  ...  "I 
know  nothing  that  is  necessary  to  happinefs 
but  cordiality,  and  the  talent  of  finding  diver- 
sion in  all  placps.  1  remember,  some  where,  a 
man's  being  told  that  he  was  too  nice,  becauie 
he  could  not  dioe  on  a  ragout,  aud  must  have 
eold  mutton.'' 

In  a  letter  to  Robertson,  Hume,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  always  occupied  in 
kindnesses  to  his  friends,  tells  him  of  a 
translator  or  translatrix,  a  Madame  Relet, 
who  had  done  his  "  House  of  Tudor,"  and 
was  ready  to  do  Robertson's  or'  any  other 
man's  work.  Hnme  praises  her  liandicraft. 
but  Grimm  tells  us  of  some  strange  blunders. 
Hume  alludes  somewhere  to  the  Polish  ar- 
istocracy, and  Madame  renders  this  "«ne 
arittoeratit    polit."       Poor    thing !     Mr. 

*  A  woni  or  twa  «bliisrU*d. 


Burton  quotes  a  sentence  from  a  French 
journal  which  tells  of  her  in  a  year  or  two 
after,  when  she  was  living  with  the  Presi- 
dent Mesnieres,  in  a  relation  which, 
though  nut  that  of  marriage,  seems  to  have 
been  recognized  as  on^  not  utterly  hum- 
bling. The  president's  taste  is,  however, 
called  in  question  for  his  choice  as  "  Cette 
dame  est  peu  jeune ;  elle  est  laide,  seche 
etd'un  esprit  iriste  et  m^lancolique.' 

"Do  you  nsk  me,"  adds  Hurae,  in  the  letter 
which  mentions  Uadanie  Belot  "about  my 
course  at  life  7  I  can  only  say,  that  1  eat  no- 
thing but  ambrosia,  drink  nothing  but  nectar, 
brenihe  nothing  but  incense,  and  iread  on 
nothing  but  dowers  1  Every  man  I  meet,  and, 
Btill  more,  every  [ady,  would  think  ihey  were 
wanting  in  tlie  most  indispenEable  duty,  if 
Ihey  did  not  make  a  loi^  and  elaborate  hn- 
rangua  in  my  praise.  Wiiat  happened  lost 
week,  when  I  tiad  ihc  honor  ofheing  preEcnted 

10  tht,  D n's  children,  at  Vcr«aflles,  is  one 

of  Ihe  must  curious  HRenes  I  have  ever  yet 
jiasstKl  through.  The  Due  de  Berry,  The  eld- 
est, n  boy  of  ten  years  old,  stepped  ibrih,  and 
told  me  now  many  friends  and  admirrrs  1  had 
in  this  country,  and  ttMt  he  reckoned  himself 
in  the  number,  from  the  pleasure  he  bad  re- 
ceived from  the  reading  or  many  passages  in 
my  works.  When  he  had  finished,  his  bro- 
ther, the  Count  de  P.  [Provence,  afterwards 
Louis  XVIII.,]  who  is  two  years  younger,  be- 
gan his  discourse,  and  inlbrmeo  me  that  I 
had  been  long  and  impatiently  expected  in 
France ;  and  that  he  himself  expected  soon 
to  have  great  satisfiiction  from  Ihe  reading  of 
my  fine  liiatory.  But  what  is  more  curious; 
when  I  was  carried  ilience  to  the  Count  D'A. 
[D'ArtoiB,  aRerwarda  Charles  X.,]  who  is  but 
four  years  of  age,  I  heard  him  mumble  some- 
thing which,  though  he  had  forgot  in  the 
way,  I  conjectured,  tram  some  scattered  words, 
nave  been  also  a  panegyric  dictated  to 
.  n.  Nothing  could  more  surprise  tay  (Viende, 
the  Parisian  philosophers]  than  ttiia  incident. 

It  ie  conjectured  that  this  honor  was  paid  mo 
by  express  orders  from  the  U.,  who,  indeed, 
'  -Qton  any  occasion  sparing  in  my  praise. 
All  this  attention  and  panegyric  was  at 
;  oppressive  to  me;  but  now  it  sits  more 
easy.  1  have  recovered,  in  some  measure, the 
ufo  of  the  language,  and  am  falling  into 
frienilahips  which  are  very  agreeable  ;  much 
:  en  than  silly,  distant  ndmiralinn.  They 
begin  to  banter  me,  and  tell  droll  stories 
0,  which  ihey  have  ei;her  observed  them- 
:s,  or  have  heardfrom  others ;  so  that  you 
am  beginning  to  be  at  home." 

is  not  surprising  thnt  Hume  loved 
Paris.  In  a  letter  to  Blair  he  tells  of  a 
masquerade  to  which  be  went  with  Lord 
Hertford : 
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"  We  went  both  unmasked ;  nnd  we  bad 
scarce  entered  llie  room  when  a  lady,  in  mask, 
came  op  to  me  and  eiclaimed : — '  tia  .'  Man- 
age dicaueert.  Que  vout  serex  bien  combli  cr 
aair  d'honntlefia  el  de  pnliiegset .'  Vout  verrex, 
par  de»  preuvu  pett  iguivof{ue»,  jutqu'd  quel 
notjit  vout  lies  ckiri  en  Fiuiwe.'  This  pro- 
logue was  not  a  Ijlile  encouraning ;  but,  as  we 
advanced  through  the  hnll,  it  is  ililficult  to  im- 
aeine  the  carcBscs,  ciwiliiies,  and  pnnegyricB 
which  poured  on  me  Trom  oil  sides,  lou 
would  have  thought  that  every  one  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  mask  to  speak  his  mind 
with  impunity.  1  could  obaerva  that  llie  ladies 
were  rather  the  most  liberal  on  this  oeci 
But  what  gave  me  chief  pleasure  was  t 
thai  niosl  of  the  eulngiums  bestowed  oi 
turned  on  personal  charncier,  my  naivf te,  and 
simplicily  of  manners,  the  cand 
resa  of  my  dispositiin,  dtc. — Nim  mint  miM 
cornea  Jibra.  I  shall  not  deny  that  my  ho.irl 
fell  a  sensible  salisfiiclionfrom  this  general  ef- 
fuainn  of  good  will  ;  and  Lord  Hertlbrd  was 
much  pleased,  am]  even  surprised,  though  hi 
said,  he  thought  that  he  had  known  before  upon 
what  fooling  1  had  stood  with  the  good  com- 
pany of  Pane." 

There  is  nn  amusing  chapter  in  Mr, 
Burton's  bonk  on  the  society  of  Paris,  ai 
the  time  of  Hume's  visit,  but  no  attempt  tr 
describe  ihnt  society  bas  been  perfectly 
successful.  It  can  only  agiproHch  to  be  fell 
afler  continued  study  of  the  thousand 
rnoirs  of  the  day.  The  books  from  which 
we  can  learn  most  of  it,  and  all  we  can 
learn  is  very  imperfect,  ere,  Grimm,  Mar- 
moniel,  and  Madame  du  DeTnnd,  and,  in 
her  way,  Madame  de  Genlis.  The  mystery 
of  fashion  is  impenetrable.  Mad; 
OeofiVin,  the  star  described  as  of  most 
splendor  in  the  Parisian  heaven,  had  no 
claim  of  rank  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
ralet  de  chambre,  and  the  widow  of  a  man- 
iifacturer;  she  brought  round  her  artists, 
and  authors,  and  celebrities  of  all  kinds; 
D'Alemberl,  Helvetius,  Marmoniel,  and 
Raynal  were  sure  to  be  met  with  her  on 
ber  public  days,  and  Rousseau,  when  at 
rare  intervals  he  ventured  from  his  soli- 
tude. Her  manners  were  natural  and  good- 
natured  ;  she  believed,  and  acted  on  the  be- 
lief, that  if  it  were  not  for  the  rich,  the 
poor  could  not  live  at  all ;  and  ehe  patron. 
ized  all  manner  of  arlista  and  artisans.  Ai 
her  parties,  politics  were  carefully  and 
even  anxiously  excluded.  In  spite  of  her 
patronage  of  the  philosophers,  she  w 
suspected  by  them  of  some  concealed  re 
gion — "  Elle  avait  nn  aparlemejit  dans  i 
couvent  de  religieiises  et  une  tribune 
1'Eglise  dei  Capucina — mais  avec  lutuit  de 
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mystdre  que  les  femmes  galantei  de  ca 
nps-ltt  Bvaient  des  petites  maiaons." 
Madame  de  Bocage  did  what  she  could 
to  rival  Madame  Geoffria,  but  failed;  she 
was  rich — she  was  beautiful,  or  was  said  to 
be  so — ber  rank  was  unimpeachable,  but 
she  had  one  fault,  and  that  waa  fatal — she 
wrote  poetry ;  the  Colitmbiade  and  the 
Amazmies  are,  or  were,  epics,  and  the 
guests  who  appeared  at  her  parlies  feared 
to  he  examined  in  them,  and  had  not  cour- 
age to  submit  (othe  test. 

Madame  du  Deffand declared  war  against 
Hume  from  the  first.  He  went  to  Madame 
De  Boufflers'  parlies,  and  sbe  was  jealous, 
as  this  was  treason  to  her.  There  ia  a  let- 
ter of  her'a  to  Walpule,  from  which  a  sen- 
tence is  worth  transcribing;  it  is  lively,  and 
will  give  some  nation  of  the  heartlessnesa, 
as  well  as  the  wit  of  these  strange  people. 

"  VouB  mc  faite«  un  grand  plaisir  de  m'  ap- 
prendre  que  David  Hume,  va  en  Eoosaa  ;  je 
euis  bien  aiae  que  voue  ne  snyez  plus  a  portee 
de  le  voir,  et  moi  ravie  de  iWurance  de  ne 
le  revoir  jamais.  Vous  me  demanderez  ce 
qu'il  m'a  fait?  11  m'a  deplu.  Kaissant  tea 
idoles  je  d^tesle  Icurs  prftrcs  et  leurs  adora- 
leura.  Poor  d'idolea,  vous  n'cn  verrez  paa 
chez  moi ;  vous  y  pourrcz  voir  quelquefoia  de 
leurs  adorateure.  nmis  qui  sont  plus  hypocrites 
que  devota  ;  leur  culte  est  exlerieur  j  les  pra- 
tiques, les  c^rimonies  de  cette  religion  sont 
des  BDupere,  dca  musiquee,  des  operas,  des 
comedies,  &c." 

With  Madame  du  DeSand's  circle 
Hume's  relations  became  those  of  active 
hostility — the  hostility  being  all  on  the  la- 
dy's side — in  consequence  of  her  quarrel 
with  Mademoiselle  De  L'Espinasse.  Mad- 
emoiselle was  young,  and  was  a  sort  of 
companion,  it  would  seem,  to  Madame, 
who  was  blind,  and  read  with  her  young 
friend's  eyes.  The  young  friend  soon  dis- 
covered she  had  a  soul  of  her  own,  and 
Madame  du  DefTand's  guesis  came  an  hour 
earlier  than  the  time  fixed  for  her  parties, 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  Mademoiselle,  who 
was  exceedingly  lively;  a  good  deal  pock- 
marked, however;  and  whose  charms  were 
most  successful  in  the  twilight.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  eveuing,  madame  entered 
her  epartmenta  one  day,  and  found  that 
mademoiselle  had  been  all  the  time  engaged 
in  converaation,  high  and  deep,  with  D'- 
Alembert  and  othersof  the  philos<^hers — 
this  was  treason,  and  Mademciaelle  was 
banished. 

Her  exile  was  a  triumph.  Mademoiselle 
set  up  lor  hertelf— won  philosophera,  and 
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«rtiflts,  and  poeta,  ri  many  as  ahe  conltl, 
away  from  their  allegiance  tu  that  elder 
throne.  Her  friends  supplied  her  with  a 
house  and  appurtenances  nt  all  kinds,  and 
a  pension  from  the  king  was  obtained  for 
bCT.  D'Alembert  visited  her — the  blind 
old  lady  soon  learned  the  astounding  fact, 
and  the  philosopher  had  to  choose  between 
ntadame  and  mademoiselle.  He  paid  the 
compliment  to  youth,  if  not  to  beauty,  and 
be  had  bis  reward.  Not  long  after  his  se- 
cession, he  became  dangerously  ill,  and 
mademoiselle  nursed  him.  D'Alembert 
was  removed  to  her  house,  and  whatever 
was  her  love  for  the  philosopher,  her  peace 
of  mind  was  disturbed  by  the  jealousies  of 
some  for  whom  she  was  supposed  to  enter- 
tain feelings  of  a  warmer  nature.  She 
died  eqrly  ;  and  vexation  occnsianed  by  his 
connexion  with  her,  broke  the  spirit  and 
probably  hastened  the  death  of  D'Alem- 
bert. With  D'Alembert  and  with  Turgot, 
Hume  bad  relations  of  more  intimate 
friendship  than  with  any  others  of  Ihe  di 
tinguished  natives  of  France,  in  whose 
company  he  then  lived.  D'Alembert  is 
mentioned  with  kindliness  in  his  wilt. 

We  have  mentioned  that  Hume's  opin- 
ions on  the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind, 
anil  of  the  evidence  of  our  individual  con- 
sciousness being  insufficient  to  prove  the 
■ctual  existence  of  an  external  world — did 
not  affect  his  habitual  belief  or  conduct. 
He  was  in  every  thing  favorably  distinguish- 
ed from  the  philosophical  society,  among 
whom  be  found  himself  in  Paris.  Romilly 
has  preserved  a  conversation  of  Diderot's, 
who  said  to  him — "  Je  vous  dirai  un  trait 
de  Hume,  mais  il  vous  sera  un  peu  soanda- 
leux  pent  etre  car  vous  Anglais  vous  croyez 
un  peu  en  Dieu  ;  pour  nous  autres  nousn'y 
croyona  gueres.  Hume  dina  avec  une 
grande  eompagnie  ches  le  Baron  d'Hol- 
bach.  II  eiait  bsbis  a  cot^  du  B( 
parla  de  la  religion  naturelle.  Pour  lea 
Ath^es,  disait  Hume,  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il 
ea  existe ;  je  n'en  ai  jamais  vii.  Vous  avez 
6te  un  peu  malheureux  repondit  I'autre, 
vous  voici  d  table  avec  dix-sept  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois." 

Mr.  Burton  gives  us  nne  or  two  of  the 
letters  of  invitation  to  Hume,  to  Fi 
parlies — one  is  amusing: — "  M.  L'Abbe 
Georgel  fait  un  million  de  compliments  ^ 
ftf.  Hume-  He  makes  great  account  of 
Ai'  work»<— admires  tur  wit,  and  loves  her 
person."  We  fancy  it  would  take  some 
time  to  persuade  Monsieur  L'Abbe,  that 
Ibis  wa«  not  very  good  English.    Hume's 


nterest  was  solicited  in  the  disposal  of 
church  patronage.  He  is  requested  by 
Madame  Helvetios,  to  procure  an  abbaye  for 
her  friend  M.  Macdonalt,  "  of  an  illustrious 
Irish  family  ;"  and  is  told  by  another  lady, 
ikingnsimilar  request,  (bat  the  clergy  will 
il  more  pleasure  in  obliging  him,  than  in 
performing  the  duties  of  their  office.  Lord 
Chnrlemont  again  met  Hume  on  this  vtait 
13 — and  again  gives  ns  an  account  of 
The  passage  is  well  worth  looking 
at  by  those  who  have  an  opportunity,  in 
Hardy's  "  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont."  Its 
balance  is,  we  believe,  given  by  Mr.  Bur- 
ion,  but  broken  into  such  fractions,  as  best 
fit  it  with  the  respective  parts  of  his  work. 
Its  effect  is  in  this  way  lessened — Lord 
Gharlemonl's  narrative  was  written  a  con- 
siderable time  afler  this  meeting  with  Hume 
in  Paris ;  and  he  speaks  also  of  intercourse 
with  him  in  London.  On  the  whole,  his 
recoil ectiotia  are  favorable  to  Hume.  Hume 
was,  it  would  appear,  in  the  habit  of  show- 
ing him  his  essays,  as  tie  was  preparing 
them  for  tha  press,  and  was  asked  by  Lord 
Charlemont  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
diffusion  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligio  nwould  not  diminish  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  and  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
curb  of  religion  a  necessary  restraint. 
Hume's  answer  was—"  The  objections  are 
not  without  weight,  but  error  can  never 
produce  good,  and  truth  ought  to  lake  place 
of  all  considerations." 

"  One  day,"  saya  Uharlemuiil,  "  thai  he  vit- 
ited  me  in  London,  he  came  into  m^  room 
laughing.  '  What  has  put  you  into  this  good 
humor,  Hume?'— '  Why,  man,  I  hnve  just 
heard  the  b$^t  thing  said  to  mc  I  ever  heard. 
I  wsH  complaining  that  I  had  written  many 
volumes  ihroughoul  which  there  were  but  few 
pages  that  contained  any  reprehensible  mat- 
ter, and  yet,  for  those  few  pages,  I  was  abused 
and  torn  to  pieces.  '  You  put  me  in  mind,' 
eatil  an  honest  fellaw  in  the  company,  whose 
name  1  do  not  know,  'ofa  notary  public,  who, 
having  bren  condemned  to  be  hanged  for 
forgery,  lameoicd  the  hardship  of  his  case, 
that  having  written  many  Ihausand  inoifensive 
sheets,  he  ahould  be  hanged  for  one  line.' " 

Lord  Charlemont  accounts  for  Hnme's 
reception  in  Paris,  by  the  fact,  that  free- 
thinking  and  English  frocks  were  then  the 
fashion,  and  the  Anglomanie  was  the  (on  du 
pnis.  Lord  Holland,  though  leas  in  fashion 
than  Hume,  had  hid  share  of  admiration. 
He  used  to  doze  aller  dinner,  and  at  a  great 
entertainment  fell  asleep. 

"'  Le  roilAI'  aaya  a  marquis,  <  Le  voiU,  qui 
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peoae !'  '  No  lady's  toilet  was  complele  with 
out  Home's  nitendance.  At  the  opera  liii 
broad  annieaningfare  was  usually  seen  eiUre 
deiu  jolit  minois-  The  ladies  in  France  give 
the  too,  and  the  ton  was  deien) ;  a  species  of 

ShiloBophy  ill  suited  to  the  sorter  sex,  in  whose 
elicate  frame  weakness  is  interesting,  nnd  ti- 
midity a  charm.  But  the  women  in  Prance 
were  deists,  as  with  us  they  were  charioteers. 
The  tenets  of  the  new  philosophy  were  d 
porlie  de  taut  le  moi\de,  and  the  perusal  of  a 
wanton  novel,  such,  for  example,  as  Thcreae 
Philosophe,  was  amply  suBii:ient  lo  render  any 
fine  gentleman  or  any  fine  lady^an  acrompliah- 
ed,  nay,  a  learned  dejst.  How  my  friend  Hume 
was  able  to  enilure  the  encounter  of  these 
French  female  Titans  I  know  not.  In  England, 
either  his  philosophic  pride,  or  his  conviction 
that  infidelity  was  ill-suiied  to  women,  made 
him  perlecily  averse  from  the  initiation  of  la- 
dies into  the  my*>terieaof  his  doctrine, 
taw  him  so  much  displc-nsed,  or  fa  r 
concerted,  he  by  the  petulance  of  Mrs.  Mallet, 
the  conceited  wife  of  Bolingbroke's  editor. 
This  lady,  who  wan  not  aequninied  with  Hiimo, 
meeting  him  one  sight  at  an  assembly,  bold- 
\y  accosted  him  in  these  words;  'Mr.  Hume, 

Sive  me  leave  to  introduce  myself  to  you  ;  we 
eists ought  to  know  each  other.'  '  Madame,' 
replied  he, '  I  am  no  deist.  I  do  not  style  my- 
self so,  neither  do  lde»ir<^  to  be  known  by  that 
appellation.'  "—Ilardy't  Life  uf  CAarlemont. 
Vol  I.  p.  835. 

Grimm's  account  is  more  lively ;  but  the 
■latQmenl  is  to  Bubstance  the  same 

"  Ce  qu'ij  y  a  encore  de  plaisani,  c'est  que 
toules  les  jolies  femmes  se  le  sont  arrachi,  e' 
que  le  grns  philosophe  Ecossais  s'esl  plu  dam 
leur  socifti.  C'est  un  excellent  homme,  qu< 
David  Hume;  il  est  naturellement  serein,  i 
enlend  finement,  il  dit  quelquefois  nvac  sel. 
qiioiqu'il  parle  peu ;  mai»  il  est  lourd,  il  n'a  d: 
chaleur,  ni  grficc,  ni  ngr£ment  dans  I'esprit,  ni 
rienqui  soil  propreft  a'allierau  ramage  decet 
cbarmantes  pelitea  machines  qu'on  appelle  jo- 
lies  femraes.  O  que  noussommea  nn  dr6le  de 
peupic  I" 

Madame  D'Epinay  is  still  more  amus- 
ing:— 

"Le  ed^bre  David  Hume,  grand  el  gros 
historiographe  d'Angleterre,  connu  et  esiim£ 
par  sea  teritr,  n'a  pas  autant  de  lalens  pour  ce 
genre  d'amusemens  auquel  toules  nos  jolies 
lemmes  I'avoient  d£cid£  propre.  II  fit  son  de- 
but chez  Madame  de  T ;  on  lui  avoii  des- 
tine lerAled'un  Sultan  assis  entre  deux 


devoii  chereher  le  bujet  de  ieura  peines,  et  de 
leur  resistance :  on  le  place  aur  un  sopha  en- 
Ire  tei  deux  plus  jolies  femmes  jlc  Pans,  il  les 
regarde  aiteniivement,  il  se  frappe  le  ventre  et 
ies  geooQX  &  plasieura  r«pris^  at  ne  irouve 
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jamais  autre  chose  k  leur  dire  qce:  'Eh 
bienl  net  demoiadlet...Eh  bienl  vou*  voili 
ilonc...Eh  hien!  voua  voUd—voui  voUd  idV 
Cette  phrase  dura  un  quart  d'heure,  sans  qu'il 
pat  en  eortir,  uned'ellesse  Icvnd'  impatience: 
Ah!  dit  elle,  je  m'en  6toit  bien  douiee,  cet 
hnmme  n'est  bon  qu'ft  manger  du  veau !  De- 
puis  ce  temps  il  est  relfigut  au  r6le  de  speola- 
leur,  et  n'en  est  pas  moins  ffilt  et  cninK.  C'ett 
en  T^rite  une  chnse  plaisante  que  le  rAle  qu'il 
joueict;  malheureusemcnt  pour  lui  ou  plulAI 
pour  la  dignite  philosophique,  car,  pour  lui,  i| 
parott  s'accommoder  fort  de  ce  trnin  de  vie;  II 
n'y  Bvoit  aucune  mnnte  dominanie  dans  ce 
pays  lorsqu'il  y  est  arrivft;  on  I'a  regardi 
comme  une  trouvaille  dans  cette  eirconsianee, 
el  I'etTervescence  de  nos  jeunes  i^tes  a'cBt 
lourni  de  son  c6i£.  Toutes  les  jolies  feromea 
'in  sont  emparfica;  ill  est  de  tous  lea  aoupers 
IS,  et  il  n'est  point  de  bonne  f^te  sans  lui." 
Memairet  et  Corregptmdance  de  Madame 
lytlpinay,  Vol.iii.  p.  284." 

Hume's  popularity  was  such  as  to  have 
provoked  Walpole  into  more  than  his  usual 
waspishness.  In  one  letter  he  describes 
him  as  treated  "  with  public  veneration." 
In  another,  he  spenka  of  the  tone  of  cou- 

Tsalion  in   Paris,  as  "solemn,  pedantic, 

id  seldom  animated  but  by  a  dispute. 
Mr.  Hume,  who  very  gratefully  admires  the 
tone  of  Paris,  having  never  known  any 
other  tone,  said,  with  great  aurpriae — 'Why, 

hat  do  you  like,  if  you  hate  both  disputes 

and  whist T'  "     To  another  correopondent, 

he  says  that  "  laughing  la  out  of  fsehion  at 

I,     They    have    no   lime  lo   laugh.— 

There  is  Gud  and  the  king  to  be  pulled 

n  first,  and  men  and  women,  one  and 

are  devoutly  employed  in  demolition.  .  . 

Hume  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world 

which  ihey  believe  implicitly,  which  they 

must  do,  for  I  defy  them  to  underitland  any 

language  that  he  apeaks." 

This  was  in  1765.— In  the  next  year 
larvellouB  was  the  change  in  Horace's 
tone.  Rousseau,  the  vainest  nnd  the  mad- 
dest of  men,  every  now  and  then  appeared 
iti  the  Batons  of  Paris,  in  his  Armenian 
drew,  complainingofkingsandpeople.  He 
was  in  that  early  stage  of  insanity  in  which 
the  sufferer,  viewing  every  thing  around 
in  reference, to  himself  alone,  weaves 
all  into  evidence  of  conspiracy.  The 
case  is  so  common  ttint  we  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ordinary  incidents  of  insanity  ; 
in  facta  regular  stage  in  the  disease.  This 
was  the  hour  for  Walpole,  and  a  play  of 
small  wit  was  directed  against  the  savage 
philosopher.  A  letter  with  thename  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  inviting  (he  persecuted 
Jean  JacqueB  to  bia  court,  to  live  as  a  bro- 
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ther,  was  written  by  Walpole— was  shown 
to  Helvetius  and  ihe  Duke  or  Nivernois. 
The  French  was  doctored  and  cured,  and 
the  letter  Torwarded  lo  Rousseau.  Thai 
Rousseau  should  have  beliered  a  lie,  seems 
a  poor  reason  for  France  regarding  the  ui> 
terer  of  the  falsehood  with  adniiration.* 
But  so  it  was,  ihe  copies  of  Walpule's  let- 
ter in  Frederick's  name  "spread  like  wild- 
fire, tt  nu  eoiei  a  la  mode.  I  was  sent  foi 
■bout  like  an  African  prince,  or  a  learned 
canary  bird."f 

In  a  letter  of  Hume's  (1765), 
tences  we  wish  to  transcribe  : — 

"There  ia  a  very  remarkable  diift 
twpen  London  and  Paris  (of  which  I  gave 
warning  to  Helvutius,  when  he  went 
lately  lo  England,  and  of  which  he  told 
on  his  return,  he  was  fully  senBible).  Ifa 
have  Ihe  mialbrlune,  in  IJie  former  place,  t 
tfich  hiniKlf  to  letters,  even  if  he  aueceecta,  I 
know  not  whh  Wliom  he  is  to  live,  nor  hnw  he 
is  lo  paea  his  time  in  a  suirnble  socieiy,  Tbe 
little  company  there  that  is  worth  codv  ^ 

with,  are  cold  and'uneociable;  or  are  wnrraed 
onty  hy  faciion  and  cabal ;  eo  that  n 
plays  no  part  in  public  atHiira  becomes  alto- 

Eiher  insignificant;  and,  if  he  la  nol  rich,  he 
comes  even  contemptible.  Hence  that  na- 
tion are  relapsiog  fast  into  the  deepest  stupidi- 
ty and  i^norunce.  But,  In  Paris,  a  man  that 
diBlingniBhea  himself  in  lelters,  meets  imme- 
diaiely  wiih  regiiril  and  atieniion,  1  found, 
immediately  on  mv  landing  here,  the  elTeclB  of 
this  dispoBiiion.  Lord  Beauchamp  told  me 
that  I  must  go  instantly  with  hint  to  the 
Ducheea  de  la  Valliere's.  When  I  exeused 
m^Belfon  account  of  dress,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  her  orders,  though  I  were  in  boots. 

*  We  may  as  nell  print  the  latter : 
"  MoR  cam  Jkah  Jic^od, 

"  Voui  avez  rnoiicg  h  Geneve,  votra 
Vdus  voui  ctet  ThIi  chanm  dc  Is  Suisse,  pj 
vanlt  dnnm  vin  Curiti ;  la  Francn  voui  •  d 
vaiiiiz  done  ehez  inoi.     J'idmirH  vol  tal 
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vtriuble  ifrand  bomm' ;  itmarAxtt.  i,  voi 
«D«niis  qun  Tout  pouvei  avoir  quslquelbii  le  sani 

Mes  ituta  vnus  ofTranl  une  retruila  pBlaible:  je 
TODS  vcui  du  bien,  el  ja  VoHs  on  ferai,  ai  voua  le 
irvuTez  baa.  Mai*  si  *oua  voosrbitincz  L  rcjat- 
ler  man  i*coars,  allendes-vaui  qua  jc  na  Is  dicai 
a  peraonna.  Si  vom  peraislel  a  voui  cr«uier 
rea|fril  puur  Irouver  de  nouveaux  malheuri, 
ehoiaiisez-lel  tela  qae  tuui  vondrez  ;  je  auia  mi, 
jepuia  TOD*  en  procurer  au  grt  de  vaa  laii baits; 
•t,  oe  qui  aArement  ne  voui  arrivera  pu  via-i-vis 
'  s  enneinia,  ja  caueraj  da  vous  pari6cnter, 
[>lregioire6l'«lre. 
— .-,  FncDaniCK." 

t  Walpole  to  Graj. 


cordingly  went  with  him  in  a  travelling  IVock, 
where  1  saw  a  very  fine  lady  reclining  on  a 
aDpR,  who  made  me  speeches  and  complitnenls 
without  bounds.  The  style  of  panegyric  was 
rhen  taken  up  by  a  fat  gentleman,  whom  1  cast 
my  eye*  upon,  and  observed  him  lo  wpar  a 
star  of  Ihe  richest  diamonds; — It  was  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  The  Dnchess  tnld  me  she  was 
engaged  to  sup  in  President  HenauU's,  but  that 
she  would  nol  pari  with  me — I  must  ^o  along 
(viLh  her  The  good  president  received  me 
with  open  arms ;  and  told  me,  amonx  other 
Une  things,  that,  a  few  days  beibre,  the  dauphin 
E.it^  to  him,  Slo.  &,c  &.C,  Such  instances  uf 
attention   I   found    very   frequent,   and   even 

Hume,  scinn  aFler,  was  made  secretary 
to  the  embassy.  His  appointments  were 
^1,300  a-year,  and  i:300  for  bis  equipage, 
and  three  hundred  ounces  of  plate  for  his 
table. — [Letter  lo  his  brother,  14th  July, 
17t>5.]  On  Lord  Hertford's  appointmeni 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Hume  wad 
thought  of  as  secretary.  -The  arrangement 
waa  underatood  lo  be  fixed ; — and  among 
uacripts  preserved  among  Baron 
papers  are  applications  to  David 
for  cliurch  preferment.  Mr.  Burton  quutea 
one  from  a  general  officer,  aupplicating  a 
chaplaincy  fur  a  friend  ; — 

The  divine  in  question  has  u  very  good 
living,  but  in  a  quarter  of  the  world  where  he 
has  not  a  creature  to  converse  with.  If  his 
e:[cellency  would  enrol  him  among  that  million 
of  Ihe  tribe  of  Levi  iliat  attend  at  Ihe  Castle 
of  Dublin,  who  are  called  his  chaplains,  it 
would  excuse  his  attcndnnce  at  quarters,  and 
his  general  (I  mean  his  bifhop)  would  be  un- 
der the  necBsaity  of  permitting  him  to  be  ab- 
sent whilst  he  had  the  jionor  to  be  about  the 
commander-in-chief  at  bead  quarters." 

Lord  Hertford  foundthe  prejudice  against 
his  bringing  over  a  Scotchman  too  strong. 
He  obtained  for  Hume  a  pension  of  .£4(M) 
a-year.  "There  waa,"  says  Hume,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  "a  kind  of  fray  in 
London  on  Lord  Hertford's  declaring  his 
inteniions  in  my  favor.  The  princess 
Amelia  said  that  she  thought  the  affair 
might    ba   easily  accommodated,      "  Why 

ly  not  Lord  Hertford  give  a  bishopric  to 

r.  Hunier 

Rousseau  now  appears  upon  the  stage. 
He  bad  succeeded  in  attracting  Madame  do 
Bcmfilcrsaud  theMarischal  Keith, and  thus 
Hume  was  prepared  lo  respond  to  the  vow 
if  eternal  friendship  which  was  tendered  to 
lim.  At  Ihfl  close  of  the  year  I7ti5,  ha 
cune  to  Paris,  hiving,  as  be  said,  l>eea 
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"'In  il  not  Btrange,'  said  he  to  Madame  de 
Boufflera, '  that  I,  who  have  nritten  io  much  to 
decry  the  momlH  and  conduct  of  the  Parbian 
ladies,  should  yet  be  beloved  by  them,  while 
the  Swiss  women,  whom  I  have  so  much  ex- 
tolled, would  cut  my  throat?' 

" '  We  are  fond  of  you,"  said  she, '  because 
w«  know  that,  whatever  you  may  say,  you 
love  ua  to  distractiou.  They  detest  you,  oe- 
cauee  ttiey  know  they  are  too  ugly  to  attract 


On  leaving  Neufchatel,  he  went  to  a  lit- 
tle island,  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  near 
Berne.  The  island  was  inhabited  but  by 
one  German  peasant,  his  wife,  and  sister, 
But  the  Cniinci]  of  Berne  was  alarmed, 
trembled  a(  the  thought  of  a  revolution,  and 
ordered  him  at  once  to  withdraw  from  their 
■tate.  Hume  undertook  his  protection, 
when  he  thus  seemed  hunted  out  of  all  so- 
ciety. 

To  Paris  he  came,  though  outlawed  by 
the  parliament,  in  a  strange  dress,  which 
rendered  him  conspicuous  to  the  police,  as 
to  every  body  else.  He  refused  the  king's 
passport,  becauss  it  could,  under  his  cir- 
cumstances, be  only  given  to  him  in  a  false 
name,  and  this  was  a  violation  of  truth  to 
which  he  would  not  submit.  The  instant 
he  came  to  Paris  he  was  all  the  fashion. 
He  claimed  to  have  immediate  comi 
tions  with  the  Divinity,  and  Hume  believed 
him  to  be  speaking  what  he  thought  the 
truth.  In  January,  1766,  Hume,  he,  and 
M.  de  Luze  of  Geneva,  reached  England. 
On  disembnrking,  Rousseau  says  "  he 
leaped  on  his  illustrious  friend's  neck,  em- 
braced him  without  uttering  a  word,  and 
covered  his'  face  with  kisses  and  tears." 
Rousseau's  establishment  consisted  of  a  fe- 
male, Mademoiselle  le  Vaseux,  who  is  called 
his  "  gouvernante,"  and  whom  he  insisted 
on  accompanying  him  in  all  his  visits,  and 
his  dog,  "  who,"  says  Hume,  "  is  no  better 
than  a  collie," 

"This  woman  forma  the  chief  Incumbrance 
to  his  settlement  M.  de  Lnze,  our  companion. 
■ays  that  she  pasaes  for  wicked,  tuid  quarrel- 
some, and  tattling,  and  is  thought  to  be  the 
chief  cause  of  hia  quitting  Neufchatel.  He 
himself  owns  her  to  be  so  dull,  that  she  never 
knows  in  what  year  of  the  Lord  she  is,  nor  in 
what  month  of  the  year, 
the  monih  or  week;  and  . . 
learn  the  different  value  of  the  pieces  of  money 
in  any  country.  Yet  ahe  governs  him  as  ab- 
solutely as  a  Durae  does  a  child.   la  her  ab- 


sence his  dog  has  acquired  that  oscendaiU. 
His  afleclion  for  that  creature  ta  beyond  all 
expression  or  conception." — Hume- 

The  "gouvernante"  followed  in  the  train 
of  the  philosopher,  for  Hume,  luckily,  had 
not  the  trouble  of  conveying  her.  She  wae 
consigned  to  the  care  of  another  great  man. 
While  Hume  was  negotiating  for  a  pension 
for  Rousseau,  and  had  nearly  got  the  promise 
of  a  hundred  a-year,  he  received  a  letter — 

"  A  letter  has  also  come  to  me,  open,  from 
Guy  the  bookseller,  by  which  I  learn  that  ma- 
demoiselle seta  out  post,  in  company  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  ayouav  gentleman,  very  good- 
humored,  vcryagreeable,  and  very  madl  He 
visited  Rousseau  in  bis  mountaina,  who  gave 
him  a  recommendation  to  Paoli,  the  King  of 
Corsica;  where  this  gentleman,  whose  name  is 
BoswelL  went  laat  aummer,  in  search  of  ndven- 
tures.  He  has  such  a  rage  for  literature,  that 
I  dread  some  event  fatal  to  our  friend's  honor. 
You  remember  the  story  of  Terentia,  who 
was  first  married  to  Cicero,  then  to  Sallust, 
and  at  last,  In  her  old  age,  married  a  young 
nobleman,  who  imagined  that  ahe  must  poa- 
BBsa  some  aecret,  which  would  convey  to  nim 
eloquence  and  genius." 

Hume,  one  night,  persuaded  Rouaseau 
to  go  to  the  theatre  with  him.  There  had 
been  some  previous  arrangement  with  Qar- 
rick,  who  placed  him  in  a  box  opposite  the 
king  and  queeu.  At  the  very  moment  they 
were  leaving  home,  he  told  Hume  that  be 
had  changed  his  mind — "  For  what  shall  I 
do  with  Sultan  1"  (hia  dog.)  "  Leave  him 
behind,"  said  Hume.  "  He  will  get  into 
the  streets,  and  be  lost."  "  Lock  him  up 
in  your  room,  and  put  the  key  in  your  pock- 
et." When  they  were  at  the  door,  the  dog 
howled.  Rousseau  again  changed  his  mind. 
Hume  at  last,  half  by  force,  half  by  orgiog 
that  the  king  and  queen  were  expecting  to 
see  him,  got  him  to  proceed.  Efforts  were 
made  to  lodge  Rousseau  and  his  family  in 
one  cottage  or  another  with  farmers  and 
gardeners :  these  failed.  Rousseau  said 
that  he  had  not  come  to  England  to  be 
mixed  up  with  farmers  and  gardeners,  snd 
he  was  only  properly  housed  when  Mr. 
Davenport,  a  gentleman  of  five  or  six  thou- 
sand  a  year,  located  him  and  his  at  some 
nominal  rent,  in  a  bouse  which  he  happen- 
ed to  have  in  the  peak  of  Derby.  Hume, 
who  was  beginning  to  know  his  man,  thus 
describes  the  proepect  of  his  continuing  in 
this  hermitage  ; — "  If  it  be  possible  for  a 
man  to  live  withoDt  occupation,  without 
books,  without  society,  and  without  sleep, 
ha  will  not  ^uil  this  wild  and  solitary  place, 
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where  all  the  circumatancea  which  be  ever 
required,  seem  to  concur  for  the  purpose  of 
makinf;  him  happy.  But  I  dread  the  weak- 
nesa  and  inquietude  nataral  to  ereiy  man, 
and  above  all  to  a  man  of  his  character.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  that  he  soon  quitted 
his  retreat."  Rousseau's  auspicious  temper 
had  even  before  Hume  wrote  the  sentence 
which  we  have  Just  transcribed,  been  exci- 
ted. Some  dispute  between  mademoiflelte 
and  an  old  domestic  of  Mr.  Darenport'a 
seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  occasion 
of  an  actual  outbreak  of  madness.  Then, 
with  diseased  ingenuity,  Rousseau  put  toge- 
ther all  the  facta  connected  with  Walpole's 
leuer.  He  bad  first  attributed  it  to  Vol- 
taire, then  to  D'Alembert,  then  some  acci- 
dent led  him  to  suppose  an  Englishman  the 
anthor,  then  Hume  himself  became  the 
great  object  of  a  thonsand  suspicions,  and 
DO  act  of  kindness  was  there  from  Hume  or 
hia  friends  which  he  did  not  contrive  to 
dovetail  into  the  diabolical  plot  for  hia  de- 
struction, which  he  persuaded  himself  oc- 
cupied all  Europe.  He  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  English  newspapers,  in  which  he  said, 
that  the  author  of  the  forged  letter  from  the 
king  of  Prussia  had  his  accomplices  in 
England.  Hume  aays,  that  the  excitement 
manifested  in  the  lengusge  of  this  letter 
made  him  tremble  for  Rousseau.  While 
Rousseau  waa  thus  agitating  himself  to 
frenzy,  Hume  and  his  friends  were  busy 
trying  to  arrange  the  pension  afiair  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  he  most  palatable  to  the 
philosopher.  Jean  Jacques  tirst  refused  it 
because  it  wis  to  be  a  secret.  The  king's 
consent  was  then  sought  to  permit  it  to  be 
published.  This  would  not  do  thither; 
Rousseau  refused  to  allow  Hume  to  inter- 
fere in  his  affairs  at  all.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  following  Mr.  Burton  in  hia  ac- 
count of  ihis  quarrel,  which  is  told  at  dread- 
ful length,  and  for  which  Mr.  Burton  has 
not  the  excuse  of  Hume's  former  biogra* 
pher,  Ritchie,  who  published  the  original 
letters.  A  remark  of  Mr.  Burton's  may  be 
worth  preserving.  In  mentioning  a  letter 
of  Rousseau's  to  Hume,  he  observes  that 
"thefranlio  bitterness  of  the  language  is 
contrasted  with  the  elaborate  neatness  of 
the  penmanship,  which,  if  handwritingcon- 
«eyed  a  notion  of  character,  would  tepre- 
sent  a  calm,  c<Mitented  mind  gratifying  it- 
self by  the  exercise  of  the  petty  art  of  cal- 
ligraphy." Among  the  illustrations  which 
accompany  Mr.  Burton's  work  is  a  fac-sim- 
ile  of  Roeseau's  handwriting,  from  Rous- 
tesu's  letter  to  Hume  in  reply  to  hispn^w 
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sal  about  the  penaion.  Rousseau's  insanity 
in  reality  appears  at  this  period  to  have 
risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  leave  him 
scarcely  an  accountable  agent ;  and  to  de- 
scribe his  frenzy  as  malevolence  or  ingrati- 
tude is  rather  lo  adopt  a  metaphor  from 
language  which  assumes  the  sanity  of  all 
men,  than  to  express  with  any  but  the  loos- 
est analogy,  Rousseau'a  conduct  or  feelings, 
Hume  was  foolishly  provoked  into  the  pub- 
lication of  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the 
quarrel,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  war  of 
pamphlets  both  in  England  and  in  France. 
Fuseli,  the  painter,  was  one  of  Rousseau's 
champions,  an  absurd  enterprise  for  which 
he  was  well  fitted.  The  caricaturists  did 
not  allow  the  incident  lo  pass  without  sup- 
plying them  with  their  share  of  the  harvest, 
reaped  by  the  thousand  industrious  livera 
ON  the  bounty  of  the  day,  which  is  never 
BO  bountiful  as  when  men,  whose  names  are 
more  known  to  the  public  than  their  wri- 
tings, fall  out.  Rousseau  was  represenled  in 
one  of  their  prints,  and  shown  in  all  the 
shop-windows  ss  i  yahoo,  newly  caught  in 
the  woods  ;  and  Hume  as  a  farmer  offering 
him  oats,  which  be  refuses  to  eat.  Horace 
Walpole  is  making  horns  for  him  otpapier- 
mdehe,  and  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert  whip- 
ping him  up  behind.  England,  Rossean 
found,  waanot  the  place  for  him,  end  he  de- 
termined to  fly.  The  solitary  philosopher 
does  not  know,  however,  how  to  proceed, 
and  he  writes  to  the  chancellor  as  the  tirat 
civil  magistrate  in  the  kingdom,  saying  that 
he  must  "  evacuate "  England,  and  desir- 
ing a  guard  to  escort  him  safely  to  Dover, 
"the  last  act  of  hospitality  which  he  will 
desire  of  the  English  nation."  Rousseau's 
acta  are  quite  thoseof  a  madman.  He  e^ 
hausts  himself  in  language  which,  fur  the 
most  part  we  think  may  represent,  a  real 
purpose  enieitained  at  the  moment,  but  the 
mind  becomes  fatigued  by  the  very  effort  of 
expression  in  words,  or  is  satisfied,  and  does 
not  one  of  all  the  things  so  earnestly  and 
extravagantly  expressed.  He  has  scarce 
sent  his  letter  to  the  chancellor,  when  be 
writes  to  Mr.  Davenport,  the  friend  of 
Hume's,  whose  house  in  Derbyshire  be  oc- 
cupied, a  letter  conceived  in  an  humble  and 
penitent  spirit,  expreasing  bis  determination 
to  return  to  Wooton,  and  this  letter  being 
written  and  despatched,  he  straight  sets  o^ 
not  to  Wooton,  but  to  Dover,  ftom  which 
he  writes  a  letter  to  GenersI  Conway  accu- 
sing Hume,  Davenport,  and  every  one  else, 
of  a  conspiracy  to  bring  him  to  derisioa ; 
and  this  letter  ends  with  entreating  Codwbj 
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not  to  have  him  assutinated  in  pTivnte, 
suggesting  thai  such  a  step  would  not  be 
safe — that  in  his  memoirs,  already  written, 
aoH  in  the  event  of  his  death  ceriain  of  be- 
ing published,  he  has  told  the  world  of  this 
conspiracy  against  his  peace;  that  if  he  is 
allowed  to  return  to  France,  he  will  suppress 
this  work.  As  a  guarantee  for  his  observ- 
ing this  part  or  the  conlraci,  he  consents  to 
accept  of  the  pension  from  the  king,  after 
which  no  one  will  imagine  that  he  could  be 
so  infamous  as  to  write  agninsi  the  king's 
ministers  or  hia  penple.  "  He  would  nui 
even  write  against  Mr.  Hume,"  he  said, 
and  he  promised  ta  ascribe  all  the  onpleas- 
ant  reelings  that  had  arisen  between  them 
to  his  own  temper  soured  by  misfortunes. 
He  at  last,  on  the  very  dny  of  writing  one 
of  his  letters  promising  or  threatening  a  re- 
turn to  Wooton,  embarked  for  Calais.  Bet- 
ter and  kindlier  feeling^i  at  last  awoke  in 
his  mind  towards  Hume,  whom  he  could 
not  at  any  lime  have  really  believed  to  hRv« 
been  other  than  his  friend.  He  attributed 
his  conduct  in  England  to  the  effects  of  the 
foggy  climate,  and  his  memoirs  stop  short 
just  before  the  date  at  which  his  narrative 
would  have  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Hume  and  England. 

Hume  appears  to  have  been  heartily  sick 
of  the  whole  affdir,  aa  he  well  might.  It 
tormented  him  during  what  had  promised 
to  be  a  pleasant  vacation  year  of  life.  It 
is  during  that  time  the  sole  subject  of  hia 
corre9|iondence,  and  he  never  seems  to  have 
recurred  to  it  afterwardR.  Rousseau  is  not 
mentioned  in  Hume's  autobiography. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  I7li6,  he  re- 
lumed to  Scotland,  and  seems  to  have 
planned  passing  the  rest  of  his  life  there  ; 
but  in  the  next  year  we  find  him,  through 
the  interest  of  Ijord  Hertford,  under  secre- 
tary of  state.  Conway  was  secretary.  It 
was  a  great  day  for  Hume's  friends.  None 
of  the  Grafton  cabinet  were  Scotsmen. 
There  w^s  no  under  secretary  for  Scotland, 
as  in  the  daya  before  Conway'a  aecrelary- 
ship  ;  and  Hume  was  consulted  on  all  affaire 
that  related  to  Scotland.  Hume's  heart 
was  ia  the  literarj  reputation  of  his  coun- 
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of  preaching  the  merits  of  his  friendi 
"  Tdl  Roherlson,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Blair,  "  that  the  compliment  at  the  end  of 
General  Conway's  letter  to  him,  was  of  my 
composing  without  any  orders  from  him. 
He  smiled  when  he  read  it ;  but  aaid  it  was 
rery  proper,  and  ugned  it  Theae  are  not 
bad  puffs  fitom  niniatem  of  stale,  as  tbe 
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silly  world  goes."  Oar  next  extract  pr^ 
sents  a  raore  curious  document.  It  is  from 
"the  king's  letter  to  the  General  Assenw 
biy,   in  1767,"  supposed  to  be  terilten  bf 

"Convinced,  bb  we  are,  of  your  prudence 
nnri  firm  resolution  to  concur  in  whatever  may 
promote  the  happiness  of  our  subjecls,  it  is  un- 
neceasary  for  us  lo  recommend  to  you  to  nvoid 
cnnlentions  anJ  unedifyiog  debaies;  na  well 
(IS  to  nvoid  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  dis- 
turb that  harmony  and  Iranquilliiy  which  is  bo 
CBsentinl  ia  coiinciU  solely  calculated  for  the 
HuppreBBion  of  every  species  of  liccntiouanesB, 
irreligion.  and  vice.  And,  ns  we  have  the 
firmest  reliance  on  your  zeal  in  (he  Eupport  of 
the  Christian  faith,  as  well  aa  in  the  wiadom 
and  prudence  of  your  councils,  we  arc  tho- 
roughly aasured  that  they  will  be  directed  lo 
aoch  purposes  aa  may  best  tend  to  enforce  & 
conscientious  observance  of  all  those  duties 
which  ihe  true  religion  ami  laws  of  this  king- 
dom require,  and  on  which  therelicily  of  every 
individual  so  esEcnlially  depends." 

Hume  was  an  earnest  lover  of  his  coun- 
try. No  Scotsman  had  the  elighteal  literary 
claims  that  Hume  did  not  at  once  ardently 
and  vehemently  support.  Blind  Blacklock 
waa  not  only  a  great  psychological  curiosity, 
hot  also  a  poet  to  be  ranked  with  blind 
Tbamyria  and  blind  Meonidee.  Blind  Hil- 
ton was  nothing  to  him.  Wilkie,  too,  was 
a  poet  in  Hume's  esteem ;  for  he  measured 
poets  by  a  sort  of  gec^aphical  scale,  and 
Wilkie  WHS  a  man  born  in  the  parish  of 
Dalmanie,  West  Lothian,  and  a  profesnr  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Si.  Andrew's.  Wilkie 
had  hesrd  of  Homer,  and  bad  read  Pope, 
and  thought  he  could  do  something  better 
in  the  way  of  epic  than  bad  yet  been  done. 
A  bold  preface,  dealing  with  tbe  topics  of 
mythology  and  poetry  in  professorial  style, 
— from  a  small  array  of  false  facta  deducing 
— as  the  men  of  "  the  north  countrie"  know 
how  to  do — conclusions  that  not  only  prove 
what  they  please,  but  the  "additional  fact, 
(hat  they  were  the  first  persons  to  see  what 
they  would  yet  persuade  you  had  been  all 
along  lying  on  the  surface, — was  prefixed 
to  the  volume;  and  this  preface  did  some- 
thing to  help  the  sale  in  Edinburgh;  for 
Wiikie's  prose  style  had  aome  life  in  it,  and 
his  ^Koulationa  were  not  heavier  than  Lord 
Karnes's,  or  Lord  Monboddo's.  Tbe  roan 
who  appended  ten  thousand  lines  of  verse 
to  his  dissertation,  mast  be  presumed  to 
know  what  poetry  was,  and  how  it  should 
be  dealt  with,  A  preface  lo  a  poem  is, 
however,  s  dangerous  experiment.  Your 
true  critic  reads  it,  picks  some  bide  iu  if, 
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and  will  not  read  Tanher ;  and  Willie  Wilkie 
was  pronounced  t&  be  no  pnet  by  the  wiee 
men  who  then  mnnaged  ihe  Engliah  oracles. 
Hume  resisted  the  inspired  voice  of  the 
Critical  Rtciew — modestlj,  as  became  a 
man  pleading  before  a  tribunal  which  he 
wished  to  persuade  to  a  reversal  of  its  own 
eenlence, — but  boldij,  loo;  fur  the  cauiie 
of  Scotland  Beemed  to  be  involfed  in  pro- 
cnringB  triumph  for  Wilkie.  Hume  wriiea 
a  letter  to  the  Review,  eKhibiting,  in  detail, 
Ihe  argument  of  the  poem.  It  was  a  bold 
step;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  owing  to  his  praises 
that  both  Blacklock  and  Wilkie  are  em- 
balmed and  placed  in  their  due  rank  among 
the  mummies  in  Chalmers's  reposilorj  of 
the  dead  poets.  John  Home,  too,  was  hi: 
conain,  and  one  whom  he  loved ;  and  Doug- 
las and  Agis,  and  other  tragedies  b;  the 
same  hand,  are,  therefore,  bidden  bj  oui 
great  critic,  to  take  rank  with  Shnhspeare, 
or  rather  above  him,  with  an  admisHion, 
however,  that  but  for  the  disadvantages  of 
a  rude  age  and  barbaroua  country,  Shak- 
spesre  might,  perhaps,  have  rivalled  his 
dramatic  friend.  Oasian,  too,  he  was  well 
disposed  to  believe  in,  and  when  M'Pher- 
Bon's  first  fragments  from  the  Erne  were 
published,    he    cheerfully    aubacribed    his 

fjuinea,  la  enable  him  to  visit  the  JJrgh- 
ands,  in  search  of  more  poetry  of  the  kiud. 
Uoweier,  on  this  subject  "  a  change  came 
o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream,"  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  outwearied  by  M'Pberson's 
lying  impudence,  when  the  young  black- 
guard effected  to  resent  inquiry  as  if  it  in- 
volved personal  insult. 

A  book  published  bjr  a  native  of  Scotland 
it  was  Hume's  delight  to  iutroduce  to  no- 
tice. The  only  exception  we  remember 
was  "Ferguson's  Essay  on  the  History  of 
Civil  Society."  He  thought  the  book  un- 
equal to  the  author's  reputation;  but  was 
delighted  at  its  success— hazarding,  how- 
ever, in  a  low  tone,  the  safe  prophecy,  that 
its  reputation  would  not  last  long. 

In  July,  1766,  Ueneral  Conway  was  su- 
perseded by  Lord  Weymouth,  and  Hume's 
under-secretaryship  was  at  an  end. 

In  1769  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
"  very  opulent,"  Ite  says,  "  for  I  poasesaed 
a.  revenue  of  ^lOUO  a-year,  hedthy,  and, 
though  somewhat  stricken  in  years,  with 
the  prospect  of  enjoying  long  my  ease,  and 
of  seeing  the  increaK  of  my  reputation," 
His  friends  in  France  did  what  the;  could 
to  make  him  live  there.  He,  however,  re- 
turned to  his  oM  house  in  James's  Court 
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lory  for  another  edition.  Hume  had  no 
love  for  England,  lis  constitution,  we 
have -endeavored  to  prove  in  a  fiirmer  paper, 
was  from  the  first  mistaken  by  him.  He 
had  at  one  time  called  himself  a  Whig;  he 
now  found  that  the  name  was  inconaislent 
with  his  present  views,  nnd  the  passage  is 
iiliered  in  an  after  edition  of  the  essay  in 
which  il  occurs.  The  History  is  also  es- 
sentially alleFed  ;  and,  in  every  instance — 
we  have  his  own  authority  for  the  statement 
-~the  alterations  lean  to  the  Tory  side.  In 
the  next  year,  Hume  commenced  building 
ibe  bouse  in  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh 
in  which  he  died.  It  is  in  the  street  now 
called  St.  David-atreeL  The  name  of  the 
street  originated  in  a  joke.  The  house  was 
inhabited  by  Hume  before  any  other  house 
in  the  range  bad  been  built,  and  a  young 
lady  wrote  on  the  wall,  "St.  David  Street. 
Hume's  servant  lassie,  like  Byron's  man, 
Fletcher,  thought  it  no  good  speculation  to 
make  a  saint  of  her  master;  the  thing 
would  not  do,  and  she  ran  to  tell  Hume 
how  he  was  made  game  of.  "  Never  mind, 
lassie,"  said  the  laughing  philosopher, 
"  many  a  better  man  has  been  made  a  saint 
of  before." 

Of  Hume's  claim  to  canonizntiun  we  do 
not  think  very  divorably,  still  a  case  might 
be  made  for  faira  which  the  devil's  advocate 
would  find  it  hard  to  resit>t.  If  Coleridge 
could  be  called  ts  a  witness— as  he  usually 
ia  when  any  thing  untenable  in  philosophy 
or  in  fact  is  to  be  proved— the  advocates 
for  Saint  David  could  at  once  prove  that 
his  doctrine  of  ssaociation  is  identical  with 
that  of  Saint  Thomas  Aqninaa^ — uay,  bor- 
rowed from  theangdical  doctor's  comment 
on  Aristotle.  Coleridge,  too,  would  under- 
take to  prove  that  barks  of  Hume's,  which 
contained  the  very  treatise,  were  sold  to 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  marks  in 
Hume's  hsodwriiing.  Hume's  private  stody 
of  good  works  could  be  thus  shown,  and 
also  his  modest  attempt  to  conceal  his  mer- 
its of  this  kind.  The  devil's  advocate, 
however,  might,  on  cross-examining  the 
witness,  force  him  to  admit — first,  that  the 
books  bought  by  Mackintosh  did  not  con- 
tain any  part  of  Aquinss's  commentary  on 
Aristotle,  nor  the  work  of  Aristotle,  in 
Aqninas's  comment  on  which  the  Isw  of 
association  is  slleged  to  be  propounded; 
next,  (hat  it  did  not  contain  Hume's  marks 
or  Hume's  handwriting;  nor  was  there  any 
reason  (except  that  Mr.  Payne,  the  book- 
seller, in  a  catalogue,  saggesled  that  some 
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Huine'a)  to  think  the  boot  bonght  bj 
Hackiolosh  hid  ever  belonged  to  Hume; 
and  lastly,  he  might  show — what,  however, 
is  of  little  importance — that  the  law  of  as- 
BociatioQ  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
stated  either  by  Aristotle  or  Aquinas — but 
that  the  origin  of  the  mistake  is,  that  both 
mention  one  or  two  facts  acknowledged  by 
all  men,  on  which  St.  David,  not  without 
help,  built  up  his  iheoria."  The  advocates 
of  canonization,  if  they  went  into  evideoce 
of  character,  would  be  able  to  prove  that, 
however  ofiensive  his  metaphysical  specu- 
laitons  might  be,  and  however  little  like 
those  of  St.  Thomas,  he  was  in  society 
"  simple,  natural,  and  playful."  "  t  was," 
says  the  venerable  Henry  Mackenzie, 
"during  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  fre~ 
quently  in  his  compsny,  among  persons  of 
genuine  piety,  and  never  heard  htm  venture 
a  remark  at  which  such  men,  or  ladies  more 
auBceptible  than  men,  could  take  offence. 
The  next  witness  is  Adam,  lord  com- 
missioner of  the  Jury-court,  who  died  in 
1839.  The  chief  fact  which  be  stales  is, 
that  Hume,  who  was  always  playful  in  con- 
versation, when  at  tea  one  evening  a  chair 
sunk  under  his  weight,  said,  "  Young  ladies, 
you  mast  tell  Mr.  Adam  to  keep  slrnnger 
chairs  for  heavy  philosophers."  Boswell, 
the  young  gentleman  who  escorted  Rous- 
seau's gouvernante  to  England,  frankly  told 
Hume  tie  thought  he  ought  not  to  keep  com- 
pany with  him,  on  account  of  his  books 
"But,  said  1  to  him,"  adds  Bozzy,  "how 
much  better  you  are  than  your  books."  A 
pleasant  letter  from  Lady  Anne  Lyndesay, 
authoress  of  the  song  of  "Auld  Robin 
Gray,"  will  give  some  help.  It  contains 
Hume's  character,  "  from  a  manuscript 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Pt^e'e 
library  at  Rome:" 

"character  op  • 

SGur." 

"  1.  A  very  good  man,  the  constant  purpose 
of  whoae  life  is  lo  do  misehier. 

"2.  Fancies  he  is  disinterested,  because 
substitutes  vanity  in  place  of  all  other  pos- 

"  3.  Very  indiiBtrious,  without  serving  cither 
himselt  or  others. 

"4.  Licentious  in  his  pen, 
words,  still  more  so  in  his  aetii 

"5.  Would  hare  had  no  eoemieB,  had  he 
not  courted  them;  seems  desuxmi  of  being 

*  Compani  Coloridgs'i  sUHmsnt  of  this 
in  his  ■'  BiogiapbicB  Literirii,"  Vol.  t.  p.  105, 
with  MackiDloiti's  "  IntrDduction  to  Ethical  Pbi- 
loMphy,"  p.  487. 


hated  by  the  public,  but  has  only  altaioed  the 
being  railed  at  * 

"6.  Has  never  been  hurt  by  hia  enemies, 
because  he  never  hated  any  one  of  them. 

"7.  Exempt  from  vulgar  prejudices— full  of 

"°     ->ry   I 
way  humble. 
"9.  A  fool,  capnhle  of  performances  which 


"  10.  A  wise  man,  guilty  of  indiscretions 
which  the  greatest  simpletons  can  perceive. 

"  11.  Sociable,  thougn  he  lives  in  solitude. 

"  12.* 

"13.  An  enthusiast,  without  religion;  aphi- 
losnpher,  who  despairs  lo  attain  truth. 

"  A  moralist,  who  prefers  instinct  to  reason. 

"  A  gallant,  who  gives  no  offence  to  fau»> 
bands  and  mothers. 

"  A  scholar,  witliout  the  ostentation  of  learo- 


In  this  letter.  Lady  Anne  tells  ua  that 
Hume  asked  her,  did  she  remember  the 
time  when  this  playful  character  was  writ- 
ten T  "I  was  too  young,"  she  replied,  "  to 
think  of  it  at  the  time."  "How's  thisf 
said  he — "have  not  you  and  1  grown  up 
together!"  I  looked  surprised.  "Yes," 
added  he,  "  You  have  grown  tail,  and  I 
have  grown  broad." 

Home,  the  poet's,  evidence  is  more  doubt- 
ful.  A  banker's  clerk,  a  young  man  of  good 
character,  robbed  his  master.  Home  ac- 
counts for  it  by  the  books  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading, — "  Boston's  Fourfold  State," 
and  "  Hume's  Essays." 

It  is  not  easy  lo  examine  a  subject  at  all 
connected  with  literature,  without  finding 
it  in  some  way  or  other  illustrated  by  ScotU 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Morrii,  dated  Abbotsford, 
October,  I8I5,  he  says : — "  We  visited  Cor- 
by Castle  on  our  return  to  Scotland,  which 
remains,  in  point  of  situation,  as  beautiful 
as  when  its  walks  were  celebrated  by  David 
Hume,  in  the  only  rhymes  he  was  ever 
known  to  be  guilty  of.  Here  they  are  from 
a  pane  of  glass  at  Carlisle : — 

■■  ■  Hars  chicks  in  eggs  lor  breakftil  sprawl ; 
Hare  godlass  boyi  God'!  glorin  iquall  ; 
Hare  Ocotchiaeu'i  bead*  do  EUaid  tlis  wall; 
But  Corby'i  walks  bIodS  Fur  Btt.' 

"  Would  it  not, "  he  adds,  "  be  a  good  quia 
to  advertise  '  The  Poetical  Works  of  David 
Htime,'  with  notes  critical,  historical,  and 
soforth,  with  an  historical  inquiry  into  the 
use  of  eggs  for  breakfast,  a  physical  discus- 
sion on  the  causes  of  their  being  addled ; 
a  history  of  English  church  music,  and  of 

■  OUitersttd. 
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tbe  choir  or  Carlhle  in  panicular;  ■  Tall 
account  of  ihe  affair  of  1745,  with  the 
trials,  IsBt  ipeeches,  and  aoforth  nfthe  poor 
plaids  who  were  strapped  up  at  Carliile ; 
and  lastly,  a  full,  true,  and  particular  de- 
scription of  Corbj,  with  the  genenlogy  of 
ever;  family  who  ever  possessed  it?  1 
think  even  without  more  than  the  usual 
waste  of  margin,  the  poems  of  Darid  would 
make  a  decent  twelve-shilling  volume." 

Of  the  "  wine  of  demons,"  as  a  father  o( 
the  Church  cslle  poetry,  Hume  drank  but 
moderately,  and  to  the  defect  of  imagina- 
tion, which  this  indicates,  may  be  ascribed 
his  want  of  sympathy  with  the  higher  vir- 
tnes,  no  one  of  which  can  exist  without  the 
imaginative  power.  Wordsworth  almost 
identifies  Imagination  and  Faith.  Hume's 
"  History"  is  that  of  the  progress  of  society 
rather  than  the  story  of  individuals.  It 
would  seem  that  in  his  view — and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  dispute  its  justness — that 
condition  of  society  is  the  happiest  in  which 
the  individual  is  lost  from  sight.  If  a  state 
of  society  could  he  imagined  allowing  free 
development  to  all  that  is  good  in  man,  it 
would  be,  no  doubt,  tlie  best;  but  the  very 
conception,  we  fear,  implies  a  contradic- 
lioa.  Civilization  with  its  Wilkies,  its 
Blacklocks,  and  itn  M'Phersons,  is,  proba* 
bly,  something  better  than  barbarism  with 
its  true  Homer. 

Whatever  Hume's  abstract  love  for  High 
Church  may  have  been,  and  however  op- 
posed to  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  he  was  in  practice  no  Puseyite 
—at  least  he  did  not  fast.  Beef  and  cab- 
bage be  calls  a  charming  dish ;  old  mutton, 
too,  he  thought  well  o^  He  wished  the 
Duke  of  Nivernois  to  become  apprentice  to 
his  "  lass,"  to  learn  the  secret  of  making 
sheep's-head  broth. 

The  fat  philosopher  was  fond  of  children. 
He  was  so  fat  that  the  little  thing  who  got 
possession  of  his  knee  remembered  through 
all  after-life  keeping  fast  hold  of  his  laced 
waistcoat  to  keep  itself  from  falling ;  as  for 
more  than  one  climbing  at  a  time,  as  inGray 'a 
family  picture,  it  was  out  of  the  question. 

Hume,  iu  walking  home  from  a  party, 
with  Fergnson,  addressed  his  friend,  point- 
ing to  the  starry  sky — "Oh,  Adam,  can 
any  one  contemplate  the  wonders  of  thai 
firmament,  and  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
God?"  Men  are  forgiven  any  thing  rather 
than  inconsistency  with  tbe  character  which 
society  forms  of  them ;  and  we  are  afraid 
that  we  are  diminishing  Htime's  claims  to 
tbe  honor  of  ctnonization  when  we  men- 
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tion  that  he  was  a  good  church-goer. 
When  in  France,  he  appears  to  have  at- 
tended the  ambassador's  chapel  pretty  re- 
gulatly;  and  in  Edinburgh  he  is  said  to 
have  been  fond  of  Robertson's  preaching, 
and  not  averse  to  that  of  his  colleague  and 
opponent,  John  Erakine.  Hume  was  se- 
riously angry  with  a  servant  maid  of  his 
who  did  not  attend  church,  where  he  had 
provided  seals  for  all  his  household.  The 
woman  was  a  dissenter,  and  attended  a  dif- 
ferent place  of  worship,  which  answer 
satisfied  him.  A  number  of  stories  are  told 
on  doubtful  authority,  all  illustrative  of 
Hume's  good  nature  and  good  sense.  The; 
may  not  be  true ;  but  their  being  believed 
is  some  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
man  of  whom  they  could  be  plausibly  lold, 
A  chandler's  wife  on  one  occasion  visited 
him — "  She  had  been  intrusted,"  she  said, 
"  with  a  message  to  him  from  on  high." 
Hume  ordered  her  a  glass  of  wine:  and 
before  she  commenced  her  attack,  con- 
trived to  divert  her  mind  from  theological 
topics,  by  fixing  it  on  soap  and  candles  and 
their  price,  and  giving  her  an  order  for 
some.  He  is  said  to  have  got  bogged  in 
some  marshy  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
Castle  rock;  an  old  woman  finding"  Hume 
the  deist"  in  this  ^ough  of  despond,  refused 
to  assist  him  out  till  tie  became  a  Christian. 
He  repeated  the  creed  and  Lord's  prayer, 
and  thus  her  conscience  was  satisfied,  and 
the  philosopher  rescued. 

A  proof  of  Hume's  good  nature  was  his 
writing  a  review  of  Or.  Henry's  History  of 
England.  His  review  was  written  for  the 
Eianlmrgk  Magaant  and  Retiae,  a  jour- 
nal conducted  by  Gilbert  Stuart  Sluart, 
it  would  appear,  detested  Henry ;  and  as- 
cribing hia  own  passions  to  others,  thought 
it  good  policy  to  get  Henry  reviewed  by  a 
rival  bistoria)).  Hume's  review  was  printed, 
bnt  suppressed.  It  did  not  answer  Stuart'a 
malignant  purpose;  for,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  the 
greatest  kindliness  to  Henry,  and  contained 
almost  unqualified  praise  of  his  work. 
Stuart's  account  of  it  is  characteristic,  and 
worth  preserving  for  its  insane  vehemence 
He  thus  writes  to  a  friend : — 

"David  Hume  wants  to  review  Henry,  but 
that  laik  is  so  precious  that  I  will  undertake  it 
myself.  Moaes,  were  he  to  aak  it  as  a  favor, 
should  not  have  itj  yea.  not  even  the  man 
aRer  (jlod'a  own  hearL  1  wish  I  could  trans 
port  myself  lo  London  to  review  it  for  the 
monlhly~a  fire  ihere,  and  in  the  CWtfcoI, 
would  peifectly  ennitulale  him.    Could  yon 
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do  noihin?  in  the  Intter?  To  the  former  I 
■uppoBC  Diivid  Hume  hea  trarwferreil  the 
cnlicidni  he  inlended  for  ua.  It  is  precious,  and 
would  divert  you.  1  keep  a  proof  of  it  in  m^ 
cabinet  for  the  Binueftiient  of  friends.  This 
great  philosopher  bt>ginB  to  dote." 

Mr.  Burton  quotes  another  sentence  from 
this  letter; — 

■"  Strike,  by  at!  means ;  the  wretch  will 
tremble,  grow  pale,  nnd  relurn  [?]  with  a 
ConEcioueneaa  of  his  debdily.  When  you  have 
an  enemy  to  attack,  I  aiiall,  in  return,  give  my 
best  asBietance,  and  aim  at  him  a.  mortul 
blora,  and  r.uali  fonvard  to  his  overthrow, 
though  the  flaniea  of  bell  ahould  start  up  to 
oppose  me." 

It  is  almost  a  relief  to  know  that  this 
scoundrel  was  absolutitly  insane. 

In  the  early  part  oflheyear  1776,  Hume 
wrote  letter  a  of  congratulation  to  hisfrieod 
Adam  Smith,  and  to  Gibbon,  on  their  re- 
spective publication  of  the  '*  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  and  the  "  Decline  and  Fall ;"  of 
the  latter  he  told  Gibbon  he  could  not  eji- 
pect  to  see  the  future  volumes,  as  hia 
health  was  broken.  In  April  of  that  year 
he  drew  up  the  short  sketch  of  his  life,  to 
which  he  has  lefl  little  tuhis  biographer  to 
add.  In  the  previous  January  he  liad  made 
all  arrangements  with  reference  to  bis 
pecuniary  aSuirs.  The  "  Dialogues  on 
Natural  ftdigion"  he  had  some  reason  to 
think  would  be  suppressed,  and  he  at  once 
took  effectual  means  to  secure  their  publi- 
cation, though  he  had  withheld  them  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  to  avoid  giving  his 
frieuda  offence.  After  writing  the  short 
memoir  of  his  life,  he  set  out  for  London, 
and  at  Morpeth  met  Home  an<l  Smith. 
Smith  was  obliged  to  return  to  Edinburgh. 
Home  was  enabled  to  accompany  him  to 
Bath,  where  ihedi8ease(an  ialerual  hemor- 
rhage,) seemed  ui  yield,  and  hopes  were  en- 
tertained of  recovery.  In  Mackenzie's 
"  Life  of  Home"  are  some  letters  ofHume'a, 
which  tve  think  Mr.  Burton  ought  to  have 
incorporated  with  this  selection,  and  we 
have  a  codicil  to  Hume's  will,  in  which  he 
records  hia  difference  with  the  poet,  as  to 
spelling  the  family  name,  and  their  opposed 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  port  wine.  He 
leaves  bim  "  six  dozea  of  port,  provided  he 
attests,  under  his  hand,  signed  Joitia  Humk, 
that  he  has  himself  atone  finished  one 
bottle  of  port  at  two  sittings.  By  this  con- 
cesaion  he  will,  at  once,  terminate  the  only 
two  diSerences  thu  ever  arose  between  us 


concerning  temporal  matteis."*  Hume 
returned  home  in  July.  His  recovery  now 
was  plaihiy  impossible.  His  friends  appeal 
to  have  been  very  much  with  him  till  with- 
in a  few  ditya  of  his  actual  decease.  There 
is  a  mournful  levity  in  their  accounts  ofthe 
indifference  with  which  he  awaited  death. 
The  letter  of  Adaro  Smith,  in  which  the 
particulars  are  detailed,  can  be  easily  re- 
ferred to,  being  prefixed  to  most  of  the  edi- 
tions of  the  History  of  England.  Wa  are 
glad  to  avoid  a  subject  so  deeply  painful. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  pleased  with  Mr. 
Burlun's  Book.  H  is  subject  presented 
great  difficulties,  which  are  manfully  met. 
To  ourselves,  an  arrangement  of  tbe  matter 
separating  the  letters  of  Hume  more  dis- 
tinctly from  the  comments  of  hia  biogra- 
pher, would  seem  a  more  convenient  one 
both  to  author  and  reader.  We  close  with 
Mr.  Burton'a  account  of  Hume's  burial 
place. 

"On  the  declivity  ofthe  Gallon  hill,  there  is 
an  old  grave-ynrd  which,  aeveoty  yeai^  ago, 
was  in  the  open  country  beyond  liie  boundary 
of  the  ciiy  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  at  the 
present  day.  when  it  ii  the  centra  of  a  wide 
circumference  of  ttreela  and  terraces,  has  an 
air  of  solitude  frnm  ila  elevated  aite,  and  tho 
abrupt  rocky  bunks  that  aeparate  it  from  the 
crowded  ihoroughfareB.  There,  on  a  conapicu- 
oua  point  of  rflck,  beneath  a  circular  monu- 
ment, built  after  the  simple  nnd  aolemn  thehion 
of  ihe  old  Roman  tomba,  liea  the  dust  of  David 
Home." 

""Ai  to  Iha  port  wine,  ilii  wtll  known  that 
Mr.  Homehijld  it  id  ibhorrenca.  InhuyouDgor 
dayi,  clorel  was  the  only  wine  drank  by  gentle- 
men in  Scotland.  Hia  epigram  on  llie  eofDrce- 
meiitof  the  liigh  da*j  on  French  wine,  in  this 
oouDtry,  it  in  ninal  people's  hands  : — 

" '  Firm  and  erect  the  CnledonUn  (tiH>d, 
Old  was  his  mutton  and  his  clarei  good; 
'  Let  him  drink  pDrt,'9n  English  stslrirnnn  nried. 
He  drank  tiie  poiaon,  and  hii  apirit  died." 
Mackmit't  Lift  »/  John  Hnmt. 
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FRANK  MEKVTN'S  TEMPTATION. 

A  TALE    FOR  HPBCULATCRS. 


WfiEN  Mr.  Vansittart  reduced  the  inter- 
est of  the  navy  fire  per  cents.,  the  measure 
WB9  considered  to  be  exceeding);  judicious 
sad  politic,  but  although  very  satisfactory 
to  the  nation,  it  was  in  many  cases  fatal  to 
the  individual ;  people  were  not  conlenled 
to  be  deprived  of  a  iifih  of  their  income  by 
the  government,  but  took  immediate  nionoa 
to  be  deprived  of  every  shilling  of  it  by  their 
own  act  and  deed.  'I  here  never  wan  a  pe- 
riod when  such  a  phalani  of  companies  and 
societies  started  forth,  alt  professing  to  "give 
new  lamps  fur  old  ones,"  or  in  other  words, 
to  take  the  poor  remains  of  our  mutilated 
Davy  fives,  and  give  us,  in  lieu,  shares  that 
would  pay  fiom  fin.y  to  a  hundred  per  cent. 
ID  the  prettiest  sounding  investments  ever 
heard  of — not  odious  turnpike  tolls  and 
canal  shares — but  "Pearl  Fisheries,"  "Co- 
ral Fisheries,"  "  Gold  Mines,"  and  such 
dazzling  names,  the  last  in  particular  (^om- 
ing  sweetly  on  the  ear,  and  reminding  us  of 
the  gay  and  gallant  king  of  the  gold  mines, 
who  wooed  and  won  the  charming  All-fair, 
despite  of  her  unwilling  engsgenieni  to  the 
yellow  dwarf.  Many  people,  however, 
seemed  likely  to  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty ;  all  these  schemes  professed  to  build 
up  a  fortune  for  us  in  a  very  little  time,  but 
the  point  was  which  would  be  "safest  and 
heal;"  which  would  do  it  raost  awiftly,  and 
most  securely.  The  world  was  not  long 
su^eced  to  languish  for  want  of  a  guide;  a 
certain  Mr.  Qlossington  most  kindly  volun- 
teered to  be  gentleman-usher  to  the  goddesa 
of  fortune,  anS  to  introduce  timid  novices 
into  her  immediate  presence;  he  was  con- 
Tersani  with  all  the  plans  and  prospectuses 
of  all  the  companies,  and  although  he  cer- 
tainly gave  a^  preference  to  a  few,  he  was 
generously  ready  to  allow  that  the  very  worst 
of  them  was  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
English  funds,  as  aa  investment  of  property. 
It  was  not  quite  easy  to  divine  who  Mr. 
Glossington  waa  ;  he  had  been  for  a  abort 
time  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  he  had  also 
practised  the  law  ;  he  had  occasionally  vol- 
unteered his  services,  before  the  introduc- 
tioD  of  the  calculating  machine,  to  arrange 
the  intricate  accounts  of  gCDtlemen  under 
temporary  embarrassments,  and  he  had  now 
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and  then  officiated  as  a  kirt  of  house  agent, 
and  undertaken,  for  a  douceur  of  fifty  oi  a 
hundred  pounds,  to  bring  forward  a  nonpa- 
reil tenant,  who  would  pay  double  the  rent 
that  any  body  else  would,  which  nonpareil 
tenant — strange  to  say — waa  never  forth- 
coming when  wanted  I  For  myself,  I  was 
discreel  and  suspicious  as  an  old  man  ought 
to  be  (to  be  sure  I  must  allow  that  ray 
property,  being  in  the  three  per  cents.,  had 
not  suffered  any  reduction)  and  1  felt  ex- 
tremely indignant  with  all  the  thickly  gath- 
ering short  roads  to  wealth,  which  I  was 
disposed  to  define  as  short  roads  to  ruin. 
Nevertheless,  I  kept  my  opinion  to  myself. 
The  occurrences  of  every  day  brought  more 
and  more  to  my  remembrance  the  title  of 
nn  old  drama,  "  A  mad  world,  my  masters;" 
but  I  did  not  annoy  my  acquaintance  with 
interference,  I  recollected  the  saying  of  a 
clever  man,  pnrcel  wit  and  parcel  philoso- 
pher, whom  1  knew — "  Ifany  person  choose 
to  make  himself  a  fool,  it  is  his  business 
principally,  not  to  say  exclusively,"  and  1 
oflered  to  the  community  no  portion  of  that 
valuable  treasury  of  advice  locked  up  in 
the  mind  of  every  old  man,  but  which,  sooth 
to  say,  unlike  other  treasures,  is  generally 
lavishly  volunteered  by  them,  and  ungrate- 
fully rejected  by  their  young  friends.  At 
length,  however,  I  was  induced  to  depart 
from  my  usual  nonchalance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  "  wizard's  warning"  to  the  , 
thoughtless,  impetuous  Frank  Mervyn.  I 
had  been  his  father's  friend,  and,  like  most 
father's  friends,  saw  great  reason  to  lament 
that  the  son  partook  so  little  of  his  worthy 
sire's  solidity  and  prudence  of  character. 
Frank  inherited  from  his  father  the  very  in- 
convenient property  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
enough  to  prevent  hira  from  applying  steadily 
to  a  profession,  and  not  enough  to  support 
hira  independently  of  one.  'X'o  do  Prank 
justice,  he  waa  fully  sensible  of  the  insig- 
nificance of  this  sum,  and  had  repeatedly 
wished  to  magnify  the  five  thousand  pounds 
to  fifty,  but  wishes  were  in  vain  till  Glossing- 
ton, like  the  enchanter  of  a  fairy  tale,  came 
furth  to  realize  them.  Oh  I  how  plausible 
'  were  his  wordy  calculations  and  paper 
schemes,  the  fair  sex  in  particular  admired 
and  trusted  in  him  ;  single  ladies  and  wid- 
ows, too  numerous  to  be  reckoned,  sold  out 
their  four  (late  five)  per  cents.,  and  brought 
the  proceeds  to  Gloasington,  humbly  hoping 
that  he  would  accept  of  their  small  pittances, 
and  give  them  splendid  fortunes  in  return  ; 
and  the  worthy  Glossington  always  com- 
plied with  their  requests,  bowed,  as  though 
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he  were  tbe  obligeS  party,  took  charge  of 
their  properly,  and  assuied  them  that  ihey 
■bould  ali  be  laden  with  wealth  in  a  very 
short  lime.  I  bad  always  a  great  horror  of 
speculation ;  Mervyn  asaured  me  that  many 
Bpeculaiors  were  men  of  the  strictest  honor, 
but  I  would  not  altogether  agree  with  htm; 
it  aeemed  to  me  that  a  habit  of  speculation, 
although  it  might  not  precisely  stain  the 
honor  of  him  who  practised  it,  must  in  a 
great  degree  deaden  that  nice  sense  of  con- 
scientiousness and  moral  principle  which  I 
should  always  wish  to  see  prominently  dis- 
played in  the  character  of  a  relation  or 
friend.  Mervyn  denied  the  truth  of  my  as- 
sertion, and  the  argument  ended  asi  argu- 
menla  between  old  and  young  men  gener- 
ally do,  neither  parly  aucceeding  in  con- 
Tincing  the  other.  A  few  days  after  this 
conrersalion  I  was  walking  up  Cheapaide, 
when  I  orerlook  Mervyn,  who  aeemed  to 
be  in  a  great  hurry,  and  in  high  spirits. 

"  I  think  I  shall  soon  have  a  large  aam 
of  money  la  invest  in  Glossington's  bands," 
he  said,  "  I  am  juat  going  to  buy  a  prize  in 
tbe  lottery." 

"I  rather  doubt  that,"  I  replied,  drily; 
"  yon  may  very  probably  be  going- to  buy  a 
ticket  in  the  lottery,  and  I  must  say  that 
cooaidering  you  have  risked  nearly  the 
whole  of  your  properly  in  speculation,  you 
can  ill  afford  to  spare  two  and  twenty  pounds 
.from  the  remainder." 

"  Nay,  I  cannot  be  going  to  do  an  im- 
prudent thing,"  said  Mer«yn,  "for  lUr. 
Creswell,  my  father's  friend  and  youra,  who 
is  a  perfect  pattern  of  caution,  bast  just 
written  to  me,  begging  that  T  would  pur- 
.  chase  a  ticket  for  him,  and  transmit  it  to 
him  by  the  post." 

"  I  can  only  say,  in  answer  to  that  ot>- 
serration,"  I  rejoined,  "  that  Mr.  Creswell 
is  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  if  be  think 
proper  to  throw  away  two  and  twenty 
pounds,  he  can  very  wall  aflbrd  to  do  so; 
but  I  recommend  you  to  purchase  a  ticket 
for  bim  only,  and  to  watt  till  you  are  at 
least  half  as  rich,  before  you  purchase  one 
for  yourself." 

Mervyn  merely  smiled,  and  told  me  "  I 
was  very  wise,"  (a  just  observation  certain- 
ly, only  I  did  not  quite  like  the  tone  in 
which  it  was  apoken,}  and  the  next  moment 
we  were  both  within  one  of  the  Cornhill 
temples  of  Plutus.  Several  persons  were 
crowding  round  the  counter,  choosing 
shares.^  One  man  wished  for  the  number 
ot  the  year  in  which  be  was  bom,  and  an- 
other for  tbu  ID  which  hii  grandfather 
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gained  a  lottery  prize.  A  pretty  young 
country  girl  said  she  had  dreamed  the  night 
before  of  a  wedding-ring,  and  as  that  was 
best  described  by  a  circle,  ahe  wished  for  a 
number  containing  a  0.  One  terminating 
in  the  desired  cipher  was  immediately 
handed  to  her,  a  sign,  as  her  brother  who 
accompanied  her  told  her,  that  "  her  wed- 
ding-ring would  end  in  nothing."  This 
joke,  pour  as  it  was,  flushed  the  offended 
damsel's  cheek  with  indignation,  which 
was  not  at  all  leasened  by  a  amsrt  young 
clerk,  with  a  green  bag  under  hia  arm,  tell- 
ing her  "not  to  fret,  for  that  if  she  got  the 
ten  thousand  pound  prize,  he  would  marry 
her  himself  I" 

Merryn  advanced  to  the  counter,  and 
asked  to  see  some  tickets;  he  despised  all 
speculation  on  a  small  scale,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  suspected  of  any  partiality  for 
lucky  numbers,  or  any  faith  in  dreams,  he 
hastily  anatched  the  two  first  that  presented 
themselves,  hut  not  before  I  had  taken  a 
memorandum  of  their  numbers  in  my  pock- 
et-hook. I  walked  home  with  Merryn  to 
hia  lodgings,  wishing  to  borrow  a  book 
from  him.  While  I  was  selecting  it,  he 
hastily  wrote  a  short  letter  to  Mr.  Creswell, 
enclosed  in  it  one  of  the  tickets  (which  I 
did  not  observe)  and  returned  the  other  to 
his  pocket. 

"  I  will  go  out  with  you,"  aaid  he,  as  I 
was  preparing  to  take  my  leave,  "  and  put 
this  letter  in  the  pisal," 

We  walked  together  to  the  end  of  the 
Btreet,  and  then  separated — I  to  return 
home,  and  Mervyn  to  proceed  to  the  post- 
oifice. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  think  me  very 
prosy  in  entering  into  these  minute  details, 
and  will  be  ready  to  accuse  me  of  practising 
tbe  "penny-a-liner"  art  of  making  the  most 
of  a  story ;  hut  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I 
have  alwaya  a  good  reason  tor  every  thing 
that  I  do,  and  they  will  soon  find  out  the 
necessity  of  my  present  exactness. 

The  next  morning  the  drawing  of  the 
lottery  began,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
(lay  1  happened  to  be  passing  down  CortH 
hill,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
crowd  round  tbe  office  where  Mervyn  had 
purchased  the  tickets  the  preceding  day> 
A  prize  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  al- 
ready drawn ;  the  number  seemed  familiar 
to  me;  I  looked  into  my  pocket-book — it 
was  one  of  those  held  by  Mervyn.  I  in- 
stantly proceeded  to  hia  lodgings;  he  was 
at  home,  and  I  found  him  resting  his  head 
on  bis  bud  in  sn  altilade  of  despondency 
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which  I  couM  not  have  believed  any  disap- 
pointment  in  money  mallere  would  have  in- 
duced my  lively  friend,  Frank  Mervyo,  to 
adopt. 

'*  1  see,"  said  I,  advanciog  wilh  a  duly 
gentle  rtep,  and  tnodutaled  Toice,  "thai 
you  know  all,  and  I  Tear  that  the  Tortunate 
number" . 

"  Waa  the  one  you  saw  me  enclose  to 
Mr,  Creaweli,"  he  answered,  in  a  gloomy 
manner,  without  raising  his  head. 

"  This  is  certainly  an  nnforlunHte  acci- 
dent, my  dear  Frank,"  said  I,  "  but  there 
is  no  blnme  lo  be  attached  to  any  body." 

''  Blame,"  interrupted  he,  quickly,  "  no, 
certainly,  who  presumed  to  talk  of  blnme?" 

I  did  not  quite  like  his  manner  of  address- 
ing me,  but  I  knew  that  vexation  Hcldoni 
improves  the  temper,  or  polishes  the  man- 
ners, and  therefore  I  excused  his  abruptness, 

"Oh!"  said  he,  after  a  few  minutes'  si- 
lence, "how  just  was  your  remark,  that  a 
habit  of  speculation  deadens  the  nice  feel- 
ings of  honor  I" 

"Yes,"  said  I,  gratiEed  by  his  compli- 
ment, although  I  did  not  exactly  see  what 
it  had  to  do  with  the  subject  in  question. 
"  I  believe  most  of  my  remarks  are  very 
just  and  sound,  and  might  also  be  very 
profitable,  if  you  and  my  other  young  friends 
would  only  be  persuaded." 

Here  Merryn  again  interrupted  me — 

"How  proudly  once,"  said  he,  "did  I 
boast  of  niy  ability  to  resist  temptation; 
and  now,  how  near  have  1  been  lo  falling !" 

I  was  BlllI  more  puzzled. 
F    "I  dare  say,  Frank,"  said  I,  "  you   are 
angry  with  yourself  for  not  having  taken 
my  advice,  and  relinquished  youi  idea  of 
buying  a  ticket." 

"Angry  with  myself!"  he  repeated,  ri- 
sing, and  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
"I  despise  myself." 

I  was  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to 
ring  the  bell,  and  send  a  messenger  for 
medical  assistance,  considering  Mervyn'a 
senses  to  be  in  a  very  precarious  state, 
when  he  settled  the  point  by  ringing'  the 
bell  himseir. 

"I  wish  this  letter  to  be  taken  to  the 
post-office,"  said  he,  giving  one,  as  he  spoke, 
to  the  servant  who  attended. 

He  stood  at  the  window,  watching  hi; 
messenger  round  the  corner,  and  then  turned 
to  me  with  a  completely  altered  expression 
of  coon  ten  ance. 

" Congratulate  me,"  said  be ;  "I  hive 
overcome  the  unworthy  inclination  that  I 
blnah  to  think  I  could  ever  have  enter- 
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(ained.     The  letter  which  I  have  just  given 
to  the  servant  was  the  one  which  you  saw 
me  direct  yesterday  to  Mr.  Greswelll" 
I  pressed  Mervyn's  extended  hand  in  sir 
nee,  and  he  continued  : 
"  Soon  after  I  left  ynu,  yesterday,  I  met 
Ith  a  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  some 
time;  he  pressed  me  to  accompany  him  home 
"nner,  and  I  completely  forgot  the  let- 
ter.    This  morning  I  was,  like  yon,  attract- 
ed by  the  notification  in  Cornhlll  of  the 
splendid  prize  just  drawn  ;  I  eagerly  look 
out  my  own  ticket,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment that  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not  the 
number  in  question,  I  felt  that  ttie  lettei 
for  Mr.  Creswell  still  remained  in  my  pock- 

I  returned  home,  and  for  the  last  hour 

ve  been  combating  a  disgraceful  and 
culpable  impulse  lo  change  the  tickets." 

"But  you  have  overcome  the  impulse," 
I  said. 

Yes,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  do  oot 
think  I  should  ever  hnve  entertained  it  for 
a  moment,  had  it  not  been  for  my  unfortu- 
nate familiarity  with  speculation  ;  In  fact, 
I  am  persuaded  that  had  this  event  occurred 

elvemoQih  ago,  I  should  no  more  have 
thought  of  appropriating  Mr.  Creswell's 
ottery  ticket,  than  of  abstracting  the  con- 
;eatB  of  his  strong  box;  but  this  was  the 
insidious,  baleful  form  in  which  the  evil 
ipirit  assailed  me.  You  know  my  firm  con- 
fidence in   the  judgment  and  integrity  of 

jiington,  and  that  this  twenty  thousand 
pounds  (if  my  own)  would  immediately 
have  been  delivered  over  to  hia  manage- 
ment. I  thought  to  do  the  same  in  the 
present  instance,  and  when  it  was  trebled 
in  value,  to  diacloae  the  whole  facts  lo  Mr. 
Greswell,  and  divide  the  profits  with  him." 
"  It  would  have  been  long  enough,  I  fan- 
cy," said  I,  "  before  the  discloaure  took 
place,  if  yon  waited  till  the  money  vis 
trebled  by  Mr.  Glossington's  powers  of 
multipticaiioD." 

"1  cannot  agree  with  you  there,"  said 
he,  "  but  I  immediately  began  to  reflect 
that  I  had  no  right  to  judge  for  another  per- 
son ;  the  money  was  fairly  sod  equitably 
Mr.  Creswell's.  I  knew  him  to  have  ■  de- 
cided aversion  for  speculation,  and  felt  that 
I  could  not  be  Justified  in  running  risks  for 
him,  which  he  certainly  would  never  bavA 
run  for  himself.  Above  all,  I  reflected  thatf 
although  my  fellow-creatures  would  not  bm 
ray  exchange  of  the  tickets,  it  would  be  b»- 
held  by  that  Almighty  Judge  who  will  ona 
day  'bring  to  light  the  bidden  things  of 
darkness.'    My  cheerful  d*|a,  m/ peMoM 
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nights,  my  even  spirits,  must  all  be  eacri- 
ficed,  and  replaced  by  self-upbraidingB, 
gloomy  reirospeclion,  and  anxious  forebo- 
dings. A  prize  in  the  lottery  is  a  desirable 
thing,  but  the  prorerb  tells  us  thht  'even 

fid  may  be  bought  too  dear,'  and  cerlninly 
am  not  disposed  to  purchase  it  at  the 
price  of  an  approving  conscience." 

"You  will,  1  hope,  inform  Mr.  Creswell 
of  your  honorable  conduct,"  ^aid  f. 

"  Assuredly  not,"  he  replied,  "  the  cir- 
cumstiinces  are  not  at  all  lo  my  credit ;  I 
feel  much  more  ashamed  of  having  admit- 
ted the  lemplation,  than  pride  in  havingre- 
Bisted  it." 

"Nay,"  said  I,  "do  not  undervalue  your 
own  conduct ;  few  have  ever  been  placed 
in  circumstances  of  such  remarkable  temp- 
tation, and  I  sincerelj  hope  liiat  the  honor 
you  have  evinced  will  in  some  way  or  oih- 
er  be  rewarded." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,"  he 
answered,  "  but  T  cannot  bear  auch  phrases 
as  'honor  rewarded,'  'virtue  rewarded ;' 
ft  modern  writer  humorously  designates 
them  as  the  clinking  of  cash  in  the  while 
pockets  of  conscience."  1  will  immediate- 
ly go  to  the  lottery  ut5ce  and  give  them  the 
name  and  address  of  the  fortunate  holder  of 
the  prize  (alas  !  for  me  not  the  '  fortunate 
youth'),  and  then  return  to  the  usual  con- 
cerns of  life,  with  rather  a  more  humble 
opinion  of  my  own  excellence  and  rectitude 
than  I  entertained  before." 

I  accompanied  Mervyn  to  the  office, 
where  we  inquired  the  fate  of  the  other 
ticket,  and  learned  that  it  had  been  just 
drawn  a  blank  ! 

Some  lime  afterwards,  Mr.  Creswell  ar- 
rived in  London,  and  notwithstanding  Mer- 
vyn's  strenuous  solicitations  to  deposit  the 
proceeds  of  his  lottery  prize  id  the  hands  of 
Glossington,  persisted  in  placing  it  in  the 
inglorious  security  of  (he  three  per  cents. 

1  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Creswell, 
and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  acquainted 
him  with  Mervyn's  triumph  over  temptation. 

This  circumstance  added  much  to  the 
interest  which  he  had  always  taken  in  him, 
and  he  joined  with  me  in  deeply  lameniing 
bis  speculative  habits;  but  reasoning  was 
not  now  of  any  avail — it  was  too  laie; 
Frank  Mervyn's  capital  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  Glossington,  and  few  and  faint 
were  the  hopes  to  be  entertained  of  its  es- 
cape from  them. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  I  was  at  Bath, 
for  my  health,  when  the  T.ondon  papers  in- 
formed me  of  the  complete  exposure  of 


Glossington's  fraud  and  dishonesty.  He 
had  lately  added  forgery  to  his  other 
''choice  receipts"  fur  amassing  a  large  for- 
tune in  D  short  time,  had  been  apprehended 
and  imprisoned,  and  his  unfortunate  dupes 
found  that  they  had  purchased  wisdom  fit 
a  dear  rate,  for  most  of  them  had  exchanged 
for  it  the  whole  of  their  worldly  wealth. 

I  received  a  few  tinea  from  Mervyn,  in 
which  he  (very  properly)  regretted  that  he 
had  not  followed  my  advice,  congratulated 
himself  that  he  bad  not  been  (he  gainer  of 
(he  lottery  prize,  which  Glossington's  ma- 
gic  wand  would  Bo  soon  have  converted  in- 
to B  blank,  and  finally  informed  me  that  his 
kind  friend  Mr.  Creswell  had  earnestly 
pressed  him  to  pay  him  a  long  visit  at  his 
country  seat,  which  was  within  a  few  miles 
of  Cheltenham. 

Three  months  after  these  occurrences  I 
bent  my  own  steps  to  Cheltenham,  and  look 
Jin  early  cpporluniiy  of  riding  over  lo  Mr. 
Crestvell's  house,  where  I  hoped  lo  find 
Mervyn  Rtill  domesticated.  Mr.  Creswell 
had  an  amiable  wife,  a  pretty  daughter,  two 
lively  and  agreeable  sons,  and  a  beautitui 
house  and  grounds,  and  I  thought  thai  Mer- 
vyn could  not  be  in  more  desirable  quarters. 

Mr.  Creswell  received  me  with  all  tha 
cordiality  of  an  old  friend,  and  told  me  that 
I  had  come  just  in  time  to  condole  with 
him,  for  (hat  he  had  made  up  hii  mind  to 
part  with  his  only  daughter. 

"  Not,  however,"  he  continued,  "  (hat  I 
can  expect  much  sympathy  from  you,  for 
I  am  about  to  bestow  her  on  your  favorite 
young  friend  Frank  Mervyn." 

"1  congratulate  you,"  said  I  warmly, 
"  you  will  gain  an  amiable,  kind-hearted, 
honorable  son-in-law,  and  it  matters  little 
to  you  that  he  is  not  a  rich  one." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Mr.  Creswell,  "  we  mast 
not  speak  lightly  of  his  possessions,  since 
to  him  I  may  be  said  to  owe  the  portion 
that  I  have  bestowed  on  my  daughter.  I 
should  have  contrived  in  any  event  to  have 
|j;lvcn  her  a  becoming  fortune,  but  now  I 
have  settled  the  matter  very  economically 
for  myself,  and  very  satisfactorily  for  the 
young  couple,  by  making  over  lo  her  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  which  I  received 
a  few  months  ago  from  the  golden  mart,  in 
Cornhil!." 

I  was  completely  silent  with  surprise 
— a  very  unusual  effect  for  surprise  to 
take  on  me.  The  straight  path  is  always 
the  best,  but  in  this  instance  how  wonder- 
fully had  it  also  proved  the  most  prosperous  I 
Had  Mervyn  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
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exchanging  the  (ickels,  he  would 
ally  have  been  oppressed  bj  ihe  burden  of 
ft  troubled  conscience;  his  ill-gotten  gains 
would  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  vor- 
tex of  speculation,  and  anj  atteniions  thai 
Mr,  Creswell  had  shown  to  him  in  hisadver- 
•ilj  woold  hii»e  been  ahunned  by  him,  from 
a  natural  horror  nr  receiving  benefits  Trom 
one  whom  he  had  injured.  Now  his 
conscience  waa  easy,  and  his  prospects 
bright;  alt  was  clear  and  peaceful  withnui 
ftud  within,  and  the  two  greatest  fBulls  in 
his  character,  a  love  of  speculation,  and  a 
Htile  prnpensity  to  think  too  highly  of  his 
own  excellence,  had  been  chastened  and  im- 
proved by  the  experience  of  the  past. 

Twenty-two  yews  have  since  elapsed; 
Frank  Mervyn  and  his  wife  reside  princi- 
pally in  London,  and  I  oflen  visit  at  their 
house.  1  have  now  acquired  the  experience 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  addition  lo  the 
tolerable  stock  of  wisdom  which  I^possessed 
in  the  days  of  Frank  Mervyn's  temptation, 
and  I  have  seen  many  changes  and  revolu- 
tions in  that  time,  some  of  which  have  been 
very  satisfactory  to  me. 

Lotteries  are  now  at  an  end  ;  people  have 
acquired  such  a  salutary  horror,  and  quick 
perception  of  smooth  swindlers,  thai  the 
present  era  is  unlnfeated  by  a  Glossington, 
and  the  funds  have  been  so  often  reduced, 
that  the  fund-holders  begin  to  emulate  the 
apathy  of  the  celebrated  Mnndrin,  who  said, 
when  he  was  undergoing;  the  punishment  of 
the  wheel,  that  the  first  keen  pang  brought 
with  it  a  BtDnning  torpor,  which  deadened 
his  senses  to  all  those  that  foilotved  it.  Still, 
however,  I  am  far  from  being  contented 
with  the  aspect  of  things  in  general :  my 
opinion  is,  that  the  world  is  madder  than  ever. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  excessively 
annoyed  and  disconcerted  by  the  increase 
of  railroads ;  nobody  stays  at  home  for  a 
month  at  a  time,  neither  is  home  any  long- 
er a  place  of  domestic  quiet,  it  is  filled  with 
perpetual  guests  brought  down  by  the  rail- 
roads. The"  homes  of  England  "  have  ceas- 
ed to  realize  the  charming  description  of 
Mrs.  Hemans ;  the  master  of  the  family  is  al- 
ways running  lo  London  by  the  railroad  to  vi  ?- 
it  his  club,  or  to  get  his  fouling-piece  put  in 
order ;  the  sons  rnn  by  the  railroad  to  every 
possible'pnrt  of  England,  and  then  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  of  steam  in  an- 
other element,  by  running  over  to  the  con- 
tinent ;  the  ladies  constantly  stand  in  need 
of  mineral  springs,  or  sea-bathing,  and  the 
railroad  is  at  hand  to  convey  them  to  a 
watering-place;   and   should   one   of  the 
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daughters  feel  inclined  to  effect  a  runaway 
match,  there  is  no  hope  of  overtaking  her, 
as  ill  the  good  old  days,  when  one  post 
chaise  used  to  enter  into  Gretna  Green, 
trith  another  fifly  yards  behind  it;  no,  she 
elopes  by  the  railroad,  and  nobody  can  fol- 
low her  till  the  next  train  sets  off.  1  thought 
that  railroads  had  done  their  worst,  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  aay  when  any  thing  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  has  done  its  worst. 
There  is  a  mania  at  the  present  time  for 
railway  shares — the  newspapers  are  full  of 
the  subject,  private  conversation  is  en- 
ecossed  by  it ;  there  are  railway  quadrilles 
in  the  very  nssembty  room,  in  which  an  im- 
itation of  the  abominable  whistle  is  intro- 
duced, and  the  dancers  converse  on  railway 
investments  in  the  intervals  of  the  figiirel 
The  traffic  ia  no  matter  of  secrecy ;  fathers 
and  sons  go  together  to  buy  railway  shares, 
ladies  devote  the  superfluities  of  their  pin 
money  to  the  same  purpose  ;  nay,  the  direc- 
tor of  a  savings  bank  has  assured  me  that 
numerous  depositors  have  recently  drawn 
out  their  money,  and  that  he  has  a  shrewd 
suspicion  of  the  reason. 

Business  and  relaxation  used  to  be  sep- 
arate pursuits,  but  railroads  now  are  the 
connecting  link  that  unites  them.  People 
talk  not  of  green  banks,  but  embankments; 
not  of  shepherds  and  reapers,  but  of  stokers 
and  engineers.  None  of  the  common  au- 
thorized roads  to  ruin  suit  the  impetuosity 
of  modern  speculators — nothing  will  satisfy 
ihem  but  going  lo  ruin  by  the  railroad ;  yes, 
I  repeat  it  advisedly,  the  world  is  madder 
than  ever. 

I  have,  however,  one  pleasing  association 
connected  with  the  present  day.  Last  week 
I  was  dining  with  a  large  party  of  gentle- 
men. 1  am  much  more  prone  to  give  gen- 
eral advice  than  I  was  two-and-twenty  years 
ago,  and  1  read  a  very  sensible  lecture  oo 
railway  speculations  to  my  next  neighbor, 
who  pleaded  guilty  to  divers  misdemeanors 
of  that  description. 

"Depend  upon  it,"  lie  replied,  "that 
there  is  nub  a  person  in  company  with  the 
exception  of  yourself,  wh.>  has  not  specula- 
ted in  railway  shares." 

He  proposed  the  query  successively  to  all 
the  party,  one  alone  waa  able  to  answer  it 
in  tlie  negative,  and  that  one  was  my  friend, 
Frank  Mervjn. 

.1  cannot  close  my  little  narrative  better 
than  with  this  anecdote.  I  do  not  think  I 
can  possibly  give  my  readers  a  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  Frank   Mervyn'a  entire 
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TBt  NEW  PLANET. 

The  newlj-disCDTered  pUnel,  ABtnei, 
IB  a  companion  of  the  four  tilde  onen  tiscer- 
tained,  about  forty  years  ago,  to  exist  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter,  all  revolviaj;  at 
nearly  equal  distances  from  the  sun.  If  it 
be  no  bigger  than  the  smallest  of  these, 
it  probably  ia  not  forty  miles  in  diameter, 
or  possessed  of  a  surface  measuring  more 
than  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Think  of  a  tight  Utile  Island 
in  this  spherical  form,  wheeling  along  in 
independent  fashion  through  space  with  all 
iu  proper  features  ofTegeiation  and  nf  tini- 
roated  being — a  perfect  miniature  of  those 
respectably-sized  orbs  of  vrhich  our  ow 
a  specimen  !  And  supposing  there  are 
and  women  upon  it,  ihinli  of  the  rainiaturea 
of  nations  which  they  must  compose,  a 
of  all  their  other  aocial  arrangements 
proportion  ! 

In  that  case,  a  piece  of  iand  the  aize  of 
four  or  five  English  counties  wilt  be  a  good- 
ly continent,  and  a  maxs  nf  sea  like  the 
Firth  of  Forth  a  perfect  Mediterranean.  A 
range  of  hills  such  as  those  of  Derbyshire 
will  be  as  a  set  of  Alps  or  Himalaya  to  the 
Astrsans,  and  their  Oanubes  and  Amazons 
will  be  about  the  size  of  our  best  Scotch 
bums.  Rutlandshire  would  be  a  large  edi- 
tion of  the  Russian  empire  in  Astreea. 
The  more  common-sized  kingdoms  would 
be  about  the  magnitude  of  our  ordinary 
parishes.  It  is  inconceivable,  however, 
that  the  people  of  this  little  planet  are 
■pljt  up  into  nations  an  extremely  small. 
Let  us  rather  suppose  that  ihey  form  but 
four  or  five  in  all,  each  occupyinj;  as  much 
land  aa  about  half  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Some 
quarter  of  a  million  in  all  they  migbt  be  al- 
lowing that  the  land  in  Astrea  is  for  the 
moal  part  fit  to  produce  sustenance  for  hi 
nan  beings.  Narrow  aa  is  that  fold  of  e: 
istence,  and  limited  its  population,  there 
will  so  doubt  be  room  for  the  display  of 
human  passiona  in  Astrsa.  It  will  hare 
ita  wara  occasionally.  A  Frederick  the 
Great  will  set  all  its  Europe  in  a  flame,  fc. 
possession  of  a  Silesia  of  the  size  of  the 
Regent's  Park.  An  Alexander,  having  in- 
vaded an  India  resembling  Cornwall  in  ei- 
lent,  will  aigh,  and  with  something  like  rea. 
800,  (o  think  that  there  are  no  more  world! 
to  conquer.  There  will  be  claas  interesta 
too.  Some  little  Britain  will  make  fierce 
reaolves  to  raise  all  its  own  corn,  onder 
whatever  difficulties,  and  at  whatever  coat 
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id  treaties  will  be  entered  into  a^betweeQ 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  for  bo  exchange  of 
wine  against  woollen  cloths,  let  the  rest  of 
the  forty-mile  world  pine  at  the  arrange- 
ment as  it  pleases.  Colonies,  too,  will  not 
fail  to  raise  a  pother,  There  will  be  an 
Algiers  of  parish  size,  with  an  Abd-el- 
Kader  storming  for  its  defence ;  and  two 
mighty  countriea,  representing  a  Britain 
and  nn  America,  will  spurt  out  big  words 
about  an  Oregon  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  the  Moor  of  Rannoch. 

The  Astrnans,  although  their  world  is  ao 
little,  will  sen  it  to  be  a  firm  and  stable 
thing  beneath  their  feet,  with  all  the  other 
bodies  of  space  revolving  round  it.  If  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  use  of  the  telescope,  and 
of  the  rules  of  geometry,  they  will  believe 
their  sphere  to  be  the  great  central  world, 
to  which  every  thing  else  is  subordinate. 
But  even  if  they  have  advanced  as  far  in 
these  matters  a«  ourselves,  they  will  think 
and  spealf  on  the  understanding  that  Astrsa 
is  the  world — the  only  place  where  they 
know  for  certain  there  are  human  beinga — 
all  the  other  spheres  being  only  conjeclu- 
rally  scenes  of  life.  Even  to  those  most 
enlightened  un  auch  points,  the  immediate- 
neas  of  their  own  little  globe  will  give  it  an 
importance  and  acenlrality  which  they  will 
scarcely  he  able  to  attribute  to  any  other 
mass  within  their  range  of  observation. 
There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  self-esteem 
in  the  Astrsans  respecting  their  poor  little 
hummingtop  of  a  world.  They  will  look 
upon  themselves,  doubtless,  as  very  high 
intelligences,  and  great  will  that  man  think 
himself  who  becomes  known  for  bis  acts  or 
words  to  one-fourth  of  them.  He  will  also 
esteem  himself  a  most  liberal-minded  and 
cosmopolitan  person,  who  advocates  that 
the  five  great  countries  should  live  at  peace 
with  each  other,  and  that  statesmen  ahould 
legislate  impartiality  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  globe.  They  will  have 
on  record  their  firat  circumnavigatora  and 
discoverers  of  countries  ;  their  Drakes,  and 
Frobishers,  and  Col um buses ;  the  men  nf 
giant-heart,  who  ventured  upon  unlrsveraed 
seas  of  the  width  of  the  straits  of  Calais, 
and  dared  to  put  a  girdle  round  a  globe  no 
leas  than  a  hundred  sad  twenty  miles  in 
circumference.  They  will  also  have  their 
great  men  of  philosophy,  of  letters  and  of 
arts.  Would  it  not  be  curioua  to  get  a 
peep  into  one  of  their  bii^raphical  diction- 
aries, and  see  what  sort  of  men  had  been 
the  Astrnan  Homer  at^l  Milton,  the  A»- 
iman  Socraiea  and  Newto«t,  the  Astrsan 
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Phidias  and  Raphael  1  Their  nnirefBal 
hifltoTj  would  be  not  less  amusing !  What 
narratiofls  of  conquests  pushed  cTer  the 
apBce  of  one  of  our  degrees  of  latitude; 
and  how  tnleresting  to  trace  ciTilizalion  ns 
■rifling  in  a  certain  pnrisfalike  space  of 
ground,  and  then  spreading  slowi;  into  the 
adjacent  parishra!  Great  notions  entertain- 
ed, too,  about  the  origins  of  ail  those  little 
nations  ;  sooie  sprung  from  demigods, 
no  less.  One  patticularlj  great  people, 
eonrinced  that  they  were  destined  to  be 
the  leading  people  in  the  world,  because 
tbe;  were  twenty  thousand  more  in  num- 
ber than  any  other.  A.  Napoleon  in  As- 
triea — what  a  droit  phenomenon  !  Think 
of  him  setting  nut  with  the  idea  that  his 
country — la  Belle  something — measuring 
about  ten  miles  each  way,  was  destined  to 
predominate  ofer  the  world.  And  behold 
him  then  overrunning  his  little  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  in  succession,  and  thinking 
he  had  it  all  safe.  But  behold,  he  is  at 
length  led  by  constant  success  into  an  en- 
terprise where  nature  happens  to  be  against 
him,  and  he  sinks  more  rapidly  than  he 
rose.  Then  histories,  poems  about  him, 
wondering  at  the  fastness  of  a  genius  which 
grasped  at  a  dominion  embracing  perhaps 
u  much  ground  as  belonged  to  the  king 
of  the  East  Saxons.  Deplorations  for  so 
great  a  spirit,  pining  like  the  chained  eagle 
on  an  islet,  wretched  as  a  toy-disappointed 
child,  because  he  could  not  be  allowed  any 
longer  to  play  the  conqueror  1  He  left  a 
name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale — this 
forty-mile  world,  to  wit — to  point  a  moral 
and  adorn  a  ttlt.  And  yet  this,  faowerer 
whimsical  it  may  look  from  our  eigbt-thou- 
sand-mile  globe,  would  tindoubtedlj  be  very 
eerious  to  the  Astreans.  For  just  as  As- 
trea  ia  to  us,  so  is  the  earth  to  a  planet 
like  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  where  men  may  be 
speculating  about  our  Tellurian  history  ex- 
actly in  the  present  strain,  although,  as  is 
well  known  we  regard  our  Napoleon  as 
something  rer;  tremendous. 

It  is  possible  aFlei  all,  thai  the  Astrnans 
have  a  more  just  view  of  themselrea  and 
their  world  in  comparison  with  other  worlds 
and  other  peoples.  They  may  be,  per- 
chance, a  more  modest  example  of  human 
nature  than  their  earthly  brethren  ;  and  it 
may  hare  therefore  happened  that  when 
they  first  learned,  from  their  Copernicnses, 
Newtons,  and  Herschels,  how  matters  really 
stood  in  the  universe,  that  they  fett  ex- 
tremely abashed  and  dislieartened  about  it. 
Iiet  OS  for  a  moment  imagine  them  in  their 
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state  of  wiginal  ignorance,  fully  persnaded 
that  Aatrsa  was  the  Hundas  or  world,  and 
that  all  the  luminous  bodies  which,  litce  us, 
they  see  in  the  sky,  were  merely  a  drapery 
hung  up  for  the  regalement  of  their  eye- 
sight. What  a  mighty  thing  Astnea  is, 
and  what  a  grand  set  of  beings  are  the 
Astreans !  A  aun  to  give  us  wartnth  and 
regetalion.  Stars  to  begem  our  nightly 
view,  Sister  Pallas,  or  Vesta,  ocoasionally 
soiling  pretty  close  by,  about  the  size  of  a 
moon,  as  if  by  way  of  a  holiday  spectacle. 
Bvery  thing  very  nice  and  complete  about 
us.  But  lo  1  astronomy  begins  to  tell  atrange 
tales. — It  now  appears  that  there  are  co- 
ordinate bodies  called  planets,  probably  in- 
habited  as  well  as  ours,  and  of  infinitely 
larger  size.  The  atara,  moreover,  are  suns, 
having  other  planets  in  attendance  upon 
ihem,  and  these  probably  residences  for 
human  beings  too.  All  at  once,  Astrea 
shrinks  from  its  position  as  the  centre  and 
principal  mass  of  the  universe,  into  the 
predicament  of  a  paltry  atom,  bung  loose- 
ly on  to  a  machine  whose  centre  is  far 
otherwise.  And  the  Aslrteans — the  Peo- 
ple of  the  World — the  Metropolitans  of 
Space — are  degraded  in  a  moment  into  a 
set  of  Villagera.  What  a  fall  is  there,  my 
countrymen,  for  a  respectable  set  of  world- 
ers,  who  happened  not  to  possess  auRicient 
self-esteem  to  bear  them  up  against  it  t 
What  an  overturn  to  all  the  ordinary  ideas 
of  Astman  mankind  1  One  can  imagine 
the  fact  making  its  way  over  snch  a  t>aby 
globe  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days, 
and  thus  producing  a  universal  hanging 
down  of  heads  and  thrusting  of  tails 
between  legs,  as  it  were'simtiltaneously. 
What  a  sad  stale  for  a  world  to  be  in — 
not  a  bit  of  spirit  or  spunk  remaining  in 
it ;  not  one  Asinean  fit  to  say  a  cheering 
word  to  another  1  In  such  a  stste  of  things, 
one  can  imagine  hardly  a  word  of  any  kind 
spoken  in  Astrsa  for  a  week.  It  would 
look  as  if  the  planet  were  never  to  get  up 
its  head  again  in  life.  There  would,  how- 
ever, be  varieties  in  the  moods  of  Astraans 
on  this  distressing  subject.  Some,  a  little 
more  vaporing  than  the  rest,  would  by 
and  by  suggest  that  no  matter  for  the  small 
size  of  the  globe ;  the  smaller  the  globe, 
the  bigger  the  people,  for,  gravitation  be- 
ing less  with  us  than  in  larger  worlds,  we 
require  larger  size  to  keep  us  fast  to  the 
ground.  Let  neighbor  Jupiter,  then,  plume 
himself  on  his  vast  diadem,  but  hia  people 
must  be  pigmies  in  comparison  wilb  t», 
Tlie  malicious,  again,  woiild  feel  a  oonao- 
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lation  in  the  idea,  th&t  tbere  was  at  least 
one  planet  no  larger  than  Astrsa.  It  is 
always  a  great  mattei  to  havB  Bssociates  in 
any  miafortune  or  (]egra<lalit)n  that  befalls 
UB.  Come  along,  then,  friend  PalUs,  you 
and  we  against  any  of  these  lumbering 
worlds.  Huzza  for  the  tight,  light,  nice, 
trim,  little  planets!  In  time,  the  Brat  feel- 
ings of  humiliation  would  wear  off,  end 
perhaps  the  Astrsans  would  at  last  come 
to  look  Qpon  their  world  aa  not  ho  bad  after 
all.  Well,  if  we  are  only  a  kind  of  village 
in  the  solar  system,  why,  let  us  just  mniie 
the  best  of  it,  and  endeavor  to  be  content. 

Another  view  occurs  respecting  Astrxa, 
that,  if  it  had  sdTanced  in  the  arts  condu- 
cive to  locomotion,  and  spins  at  any  thing 
like  an  average  rale  of  speed  upon  iis  axis, 
it  may  be  quite  pnaarble  to  go  round  it  in  a 
single  day,  and  thus  enjoy  either  perpetual 
noon,  or  perpetual  midnight,  or  perpetual 
dawn  or  sunset,  as  taste  may  dictate.  And 
not  only  this,  but  if  there  should  be  any 
violent  discrepancy  of  seasons  in  the  little 
elobe,  it  will  only  be  like  going  down  into 
Hampshire  to  niove  from  the  winter  to  the 
Bummer  hemisphere,  and  thus  realise  all 
the  advantages  which  the  migratory  birds 
possess  in  our  sphere.  One  can  imagine 
an  Astrsan  of  the  upper  cissees  having 
one  house  in  the  north  temperate  zone,  and 
another  in  the  south,  and  dividing  his  year 
of  fifty  months  between  them,  so  as  to  dis- 
pense with  coal-fires  and  paletots  continual- 
ly. The  poet  will  not  therefnre  need  to 
say  lo  the  cuckoo,  Oh,  could  1  fly,  I'd  fly 
with  thee — we'd  make  with  joyfal  vrind  our 
annua]  visit  round  the  globe,  companions 
of  the  spring  ;  for  at  the  proper  season  he 
will  find  raUweya  advertising  cheap  trains 
to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  The  con- 
venience of  all  this  must  be  very  great,  and 
for  those  having  money  and  leisure,  exist- 
ence in  Astrgea  will,  we  take  it,  be  rather 
5leasanL  Even  in  the  power  of  saying — 
'aking  a  trip  round  the  world  the  other 
tlay,  I  met  with  a  strange  adventure  shout 
the  hundred  and  eightieth  degree  of  longi- 
tude, fitc,  there  will  be  a  happy  piquancy. 
What  snobs  they  will  be  who  have  not  been 
at  least  once  round  the  world  in  Aslma. 

Spin  on,  then,  trig  little  ultra-zodiacal — 
last,  but  perbspa  not  quite  least  addition  lo 
the  solar  family.  We  of  the  Earth,  As- 
trna,  are  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
and  see  you  amongst  us.  We  cannot,  in 
sober  truth,  flatter  you  with  the  idea  that 
we  consider  you  altogether  on  an  equality 
with  na,  ior,  orerlookiog  your  diminutive 
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pr<^rliona,  there  are  strong  enspicions  of 
your  being  only  a  bit  of  a  planet,  a  shred 
of  some  respectable  mass  that  blew  to 
pieces  one  day.  However,  we  are  very 
glad  to  think  that  you  and  your  sister 
fragments  have  all  got  round  again,  and 
found  yourselves  able  to  go  on  as  before 
in  the  business  of  perihelion  revolution. 
If  we  cannot  preach  in  the  kirk,  you  know 
we  may  sing  mass  in  the  quire ;  better  a 
wee  buss,  say  we  in  Scotland,  than  nae 
bield.  And  yoa,  Asireana,  we  would  re- 
commend you,  if  you  be  nt  all  in  comforta- 
ble circumstances,  not  to  be  jealoos  or  in- 
vidious of  the  people  of  the  larger  planets; 
for  if  we  on  earth  be  any  fair  specimen  of 
them,  we  can  assure  you  there  is  nothing 
in  the  solnr  system  for  you  lo  be  envious 
about.  Things  are  but  in  a  so-so  state 
amongst  earthly  mankind — three-fourths  of 
them  mere  barbarians;  and  even  amongst 
the  civilized  nations,  a  vast  proportion 
know  life  but  as  a  scene  of  toil  and  misery  1 
To  let  you  into  a  little  secret,  man  is  a  self- 
ish being,  who  frustrates  his  happiness  by 
his  very  eagerness  for  his  own  benefit 
There  has  therefore  never  been  such  a 
thing  OS  real  bappinesa  known  npon  Te)- 
lus,  grand  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  even 
without  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  We  only 
hopre  that  matters  will,  by  and  by,  be  more 
agreeable,  and  that  onr  remote  descendants 
will  have  leas  occasion  for  grumbling. — 
Tom  Thumb  of  worlds,  who  can  tell  but 
you  know  all  ihis,  and,  contented  with  your 
own  small  field  of  existence,  look  down 
with  pity  on  us  wretched  earthlings !  Well 
for  you  to  be  in  such  a  frame  of  mind. 
But  in  thst  case,  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in 
our  pride,  and,  sternly  hushing  our  misery 
in  our  bosoms,  bid  you  good  by,  and  think 
not  of  us.  While  we  have  strength  lo  bear, 
who  can  have  any  right  to  visit  us  with 
compassion  I 
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nmit*  one  of  the  richait  blunder* 

I  have  had  Ibe  goad  roDune  [n  laugh  at  in  iliyig 


LifeofN^io  , 
mortsl  hero'a  prcpsralioni  far  tbe  batlla  of  Co- 
penhogan  ;  uid  laji  that,  aUtr  iboee  prepBriliona 
were  eompleled,  he  went  in  b'iMgig  with  lonie  c>r 
his  caplaioi  lo  reconnoitra  the  Daoish  Seet,  add- 
ing an  B^ipfandory  fool-nole  tn  the  effect  that  the 
afiiresaid  gig  was—"  a  tort  of  cabriolei !  '."—Lit. 
Oat. 
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A  BiTTin  cheat,  and  hrra  at  lenglb  it  enda, 
And  Ihou  and  I,  who  wen  lo  one  nDuiher 
More  eloaely  knit  (ban  brollieT  i>  lo  brother, 
SliaJl  not  bu  even  as  two  common  frieadi. 
Never   again,  within   mj  breul,   may  grow 
Tbfl  trust  thai  bu  baeo  boaelj  lied  awaj. 
Sadtj  and  soralj  must  my  apirit  go 
Companionles'i  through  life  b  remaining  way 
Still  by  thy  aide,  jet  answering  no  more 
Each  Lhougbtof  ihine,  at  in  Iboaq  dajf  of  yore, 
Far  lonelier  than  thej  who  ne'er  have  kaown 
The  relloirahip  of  lore,  I  dreamt  1  knew. 
Unpitied  bj  all  oiheri,  lowboae  view 
A  learning  falie  over  mv  atate  la  thrown, 
Thui  muit  I  henoL-forlh  walk — beside  tbae — jat 


Weap'd  tbou  lo  bm  the  rain  and  decay 

Which  time   dotb  wreak  upoo   earlh'g   mighty 

Tamplea  of  godi  and  palaces  of  kings  ? 
Weep'at  ihuu  lo  aee  them  crumbling  all  awajr  ^ 


As  dolh  lurpasi  the  worst  of  lime's  undoing. 
A  goodly  city,  not  laid  waate  by  ypars. 
But  overthrown  with  sighs  and  sBpp'd  wi'h  tear*; 
There  waa  a  palace  in  which  youth  did  dwell, 
To  which  kinga'  mansions  were  ■  lowly  cell. 
There  naa  a  glorious  temple  io  whose  ibrine 
Love  had  a  worahip  ceaseleis  and  divine. 
Hymns  tmm  that  uoe,  like  birds'  spring  songs, 

And  incvDaa  aweet  of  willing  sacriSce. 
Now  all  ihese  lordly  halla  deserted  be, 
Uokoowa  to  hope,  nod  ahunnad  by  memory. 


Bright,  deep,  and  i' 
Doubt leaa  have  long 
How  ahould  they  ni 


I,  with  a  perfKlual  song, 

ice  aaemed  dried  up  to  ihoi 

From  tb«  shtunii  Dsrroi 


Where  oiiea  that  glory  flowed,  have  ebbed  away 
Light,  lire,  and  motion,  and  along  its  way 
The  dull  stream  slowly  creeps,  a  ehallow  Ihraad  ; 
Yet  at  the  hidden  source,  if  hands  unbleat 
Disturb  the  wella  whence  that  sad  stream  lakea 

The  swollen  waters  once  egain  gush  forth- 
Dark  bitter  flcmda  rolling  in  wild  unreal. 


One  after  one,  the  shield,  the  aword,  the  spear, 

The  panoply  that  I  was  wont  to  wear — 

My  suit  of  proof,  my  winga  that  kept  me  free — 

These,  full  of  trust,  deliver'd  I  lo  thee. 

When,  through   all  lime,  we   snore  that  aide  by 

We  would  tngelher  walk.    I  since  have  tried, 
In  honrs  of  sadness,  whrn  my  former  life 
Seem'd  better  than  this  pallry  wasting  slrire. 
To  wield  my  weapons  bright,  and  i^ar  again 
My  shining  armor  snd  strong  wings— in  vain. 
My  hsnds  have  lost  their  airenglb  and  akill — my 

Benealb  my  mail  throba  with  a  faint  unreal— 
My  pinions  trail  upon  the  earib — my  soul 
Fail)  'neath  the  heavy  curie  of  Ihy  control. 
All  Ihnc  was  living  of  my  life  has  fled, 
My  mortal  part  alone  is  not  yet  dead. 
Bui  since  tny  nobler  gifta  have  all  been  thine, 
Trophiea  and  secriSces  for  thy  shrine. 
Wound  not  the  breast  that  stripped  itself  for  thca 
Of  the  fair  means  God  gave  it  to  be  free; 
At  leiil  bare  mercy,  and  forbear  lo  alrike 
One  wilhnut  power  to  ilrive  or  fly  alike. 
Nor  trample  on  that  heart  which  now  must  be 
Towards  all  deftocelesa — moat  of  all  towards 
thee. 


t  dream  I  see  thy  form,  with  ftantic  clasp 
My  longing  arms  are  round  the  phantom  thrown : 
It  mail*,  it  withers  In  my  empty  grasp. 
I  wake — 1  am  alone,  ob.  Heaven,  alone. 

f  dream  I  heir  thy  vnice,  I  start,  and  rise. 
And  listen,  tilt  my  soul  grows  sick — id  vain  ', 
The  wind  fliea  laughing  through  the  starry  sklea, 
And,  save  my  throlbing  heart,  all  'a  still  again. 

Oh,  will  th"u  ne'er  return?  can  noone  day 
Bring  back  those  bteased  hours  that  fled  so  Tul  ? 
Dost  thOD  not  hear  me  mosn  my  lite  away .' 
Baal  tboa  foMaken  tta  ?— Thoa  haal  1- tbou  bMt  I 
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Whatof  ihe  ni|ht^  The  uigr]'_  hdaven*  are  »]m, 
O'er  banks  of  flowers  IbepUintiis  night-breesa 
■ighing, 
Wafla  Lh rough  the  dsirej  glade*  their  odoroui 


Blends  niih  thepurpla  Bhadom 
The  garden  and  tbs  tomb,  hj  Calvarj'i' 
mouDd. 


d  corpse  of  iheir  loved  Lord  waa 
■leaping. 
Tbe  coaSiot  and  the  agony  ara  past, 
And  in  thit.qulet  grave  the  lufierer  resta 

Whatof  tha night?   Tho;  aDavrerod  n 
Tboae  fsilhlSl    ..  — .—   - 

With  drooping  headi,  hand*  claaped,  in  sad  ac- 


is  face  did  raiM, 
lovlDg,  steodfiul 


Heedleai  they  sat,  and 
Till  one  her  meet,  h 
And  fixed  upon  Ibe 


Whatoflheniglit?  aheaaid  ;  "Ourmghtiseome, 
Hciw  do  we  sil  and  weep  in  hopeleii  sorrow, 

The  Lord  of  Life  lies  buried  in  the  tomb, 
And  joy  cuigild  du  more  oareheerleu  morrow. 

What  of  ih^Dighl  ?     Ah  !  can  it  e'er  ba  morn 

To  bearli  o'«rwhelmed  like  ours,  and  uttarl;  fbr- 


Fearless  and  fkithPlI  'mid  the  faithless  throng, 

A  joy  All  morn  succeeds  yoar  night  of  weeping  I 
Batan  and  death  this  night.  In  deadly  strifa. 
Fell  Taaquiahed  by  Ihe  Loid  of  everlauing  lib ! 


OLD  FRIENDS  1 


Oldfrlenda!  oldfrisnds!  the  dear  old  frianda 

That  lime  l^a  swept  nwsy  ! 
Ah  !  who  can  make  the  heart  amends 

For  the  fViends  of  life')  young  day  } 
Oh  !  they  were  ihefixtd  stare  of  lore. 

That  nsTer  left  their  sphere, 
Tbe  bescan  tights  that  shone  above. 

Our  life's  dark  paths  to  cheer. 
Old  Frienda  !  Old  Frienda  I 

Old  frieoda !  old  friends !   can  we  fbrget 
Thoas  days  of  golden  prime. 


[Jdhi, 

When  rotind  our  Alher's  hearth  w*  met, 

A  ltd  our  merry  voices'  ubinie 
Hade  tbe  old  ball  ring  te  the  roof  with  joy, 

As  we  aang  the  sonp  of  yore, 
Or  danead  to  the  strains  of  the  borper  boy, 

Od  the  bright  old-oaken  floor? 
Old  Friends  1  Old  frienda  I 

Old  friends!  old  friends!  a*  time  rolls  on, 

We  mim  them  more  and  more  ; 
Thoae  balls  are  dsrk  where  once  tbej  diona. 

And  nlnned  the  friendly  door  i 
While  colder  seems  the  iLranger's  eye, 
I  earth's  dull  way, 

'ry's  tender  sigh. 


And  Ihink,  v 
Of  the  friends  of  I; 


Old  Frienda!  Old  F 


I  ytmng  iaf. 


Sweet  death  of  each  day's  weary  laden  lifs ! 
Balm  ofhun  minds — care's  norae — heart-sooth- 
ing sleep! 
Boft  air  tbe  mourner'*  conch  thj  calm  w«t«h 

No.i,hl'noTr 

Nor  Hope'a  fpnd  dream  wil^  troubled  v' 

Breathe  o'er  the  folded  lide  tliy  still  dew*  ateep ; 

No  memory's  scenes  again  to  live — to  weep — 
Tbe  conscioQi  boaoiu  bare  to  fate's  sharp  kniib. 
Oh,  bleit  forgeiAilneas  !  thy  votary's  prayer 

In  hour  of  fiercest  pengi  to  thee  ascends,  , 
Thie  (be  wtah'd  baren  of  bis  heart's  deapMr, 

Hia  genrua  of  the  stormy  deep  that  sends 
His  shatler'd  bark  awiH  through  life's  seas  of  csra 

To  that  ftr  ahora  whera  Iw  Mraoge  voyage 


THREE  HANStONS. 


BT  Maa.  a.  a,  bicb&rdsoh. 

O  homeleaa  and  nnihaltered  head — 
Desponding  pilgrim,  weep  not  to! 

Three  manaiona  are  before  you  spread — 
To  one  you  muft,  to  all  may  go. 

Go  lowly  to  the  House  of  Prayer, 
With  stead fksi  fiiiih  and  oontrile  breaat; 

The  narrow  bpuse  that  all  most  sliara 
Will  then  afford  a  welcome  rest. 

Join  but  the  three  in  constant  lhougb^— 
Tbe  House  of  God,  tha  Grave,  and  HeavMt, 

And  all  by  ain  and  sorrow  wrought 
Shall  poo*  away  and  be  forgiven. 

Within  these  thi«e  what  ■irangers  meet  I 
Earth's  verious  pilgrims,  rich  and  poof  I 

nrir  wealth,  Iktirjoj,  alone  oomplele 
To  whom  the  glorioDs  last's  maas  san. 
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1848^] 


STANZAS  TO  THE  AET  OF  PRINTIHG. 


Hul,  hippy  art '.  ealifhl  nar  of  niankind, 
And  bxi  praHTTsr  or  the  human  mind ; 
To  th«a  waowe  em anci patio □  bright 
From  duli-ejfld  ignorance  to  immortal  light- 
To  thee  Air  ■cicnee  owei  a  Mcond  birth, 
DiffMvB  knowledge  ipiesda  it*  light  on  earth; 
And  handed  down  from  diilaai  timet  «a  lee 
Geniui  gain  paipatoiiy  from  ihae. 

Ezhaaitleaa  fbuotain  ',  o'er  whoae  genial  ipring 
Pteiiding  Libert;  expaadi  bei  ning  ; 
The  cup  of  life  were  taiteleia  ir  deuiad 
Tbe  draught  neetareoiu  bj  thine  aid  uippliad. 

Oelighiftil  Boiaeer  or  hnman  earea  ! 
Guide  of  our  fouth,  and  cotnfbtt  in  grey  haira, 
That  lifli  the  aoul  frotn  droai  of  eaTlbly  olod, 
And  hid*  it  aoar  in  Mtcfa  of  naturs'i  God. 


And  wUiltt  a  ipark  of  iiherl]'  remaina 
In  Brltiah  boiomi,  the  ignoble  chaina 
Tb;  fbe*  would  forge  %i  tbee  ahall  powerlen 


AM  praiae  be  hii  who  Eral  to  Albion'a  ihore — 
Illuatriou*  art ! — tbe  bleit  inrention  bore  ; 
Though  duit  of  agei  raata  upon  liia  tomb. 
For  him  tbe  daatlileaa  laurel  itill  ahalt  Lloom. 


n  Ike  UXmrj  Qu 
ALONE. 


A  thouund  milliona  walk  the  earth, 
Whom  time  and  dealb  cnnlro) : 

Alone  '.  and  lonely  ftom  our  birth, 
Each  one  a  leparate  loul  1 

Tet  the  great  Ood  wbo  made  all  thiup, 
And  "good  "  he  aaw  they  were, 

Gava  not  to  man  a  Mraob'a  vringi. 
To  quit  this  lower  Kpliere! 

(Though  I  heath  ad  plomea  tbe  apirtt  hath. 

In  lif«  but  half  unAjrl'd, 
To  float  him  o'ar  ita  burning  path, 

In  thought'i  serial  world!) 

Not  win^a  to  bear  ua  fhr  away, 
God  givei  liii  ereaturei  be  re. 

But  lendrila  of  the  heart  which  may 
Infljld  each  bleaiing  near. 


Theee  are  hia  gifta,  that  atrongect  glow 

In  geoiua'  burning  breaat, 
Whicli  can  but  half  ita  radiance  ahow, 

Sonl-lil  at  hia  bebeat ! 

Alone !— through  childhood'a  lagging  houra. 
Which  cresp  until  our  prime, — 

Heart- Ion  sing,  like  the  folded  Sower*, 
To  reach  a  gladder  lima. 

Alone  '■ — for  eren  then  begin 

The  ditcipline  and  wrong, 
Which  eruah  the  nobler  aoul  within, 

And  make  it  of  tbe  throqg : 

Etod  in  juat  proportion  doe 

Aa  the  young  heart  ia  warm 
To  mould  to  lirflier  tbinp  and  Irne, 

It  takea  tbe  ahape  of  harm. 


Tbey  atruggted  towarda  the  light ! 

Alone!  we  nerer  know  bow  nucb. 

Till  we  that  trial  dare. 
When  care,  who  beapa  with  ttaaltbj  toocb, 

Bida  Di  our  burden  bear, — 

A  fbrdal  made  of  many  Ihinga, 


Lifa'a  eiTon  wreck  the  little  aloK 
Of  time  whicb  mouldi  our  fate  : 

And  leldom  beacona  ahine  before. 
But  mook  aa  whan  too  late. 

Alone — Alone  [ — each  higheal  thought 

The  one  leaat  undaratood  ; 
Till  oh,  in  death— life'i  battle  fbughl, 

We  are  alone  with  Qodl 


Pioai  Talfi  Ibfulaa. 

TUB  HASMONY  OF  NATURE. 

The  timid  Night  had  act  her  aentioela 

O'er  the  blue  Gelda  of  haavaoj  a  mum  breese 
blew 
From  the  poetic  aouth,  Ihe  cliiPB  where  dwella 

All  the  mapiration  our  cold  world  e'er  knew  : 
I  sued  upon  the  faeaTena  until  I  grew 

More  epirilual,  and  every  aenae  more  keen  ; 
For  I  could  hear  the  pink  of  falling  dew. 

And  aee  gay  creaturea  dancing  In  ita  aheen. 
Oh,  auoh  B  diaam  might  glorify  a  life  I 

Hethoughl  I  atood  wilb  Nature,  aoul  to  lonl, 
And  aaked  her  if  her  boaom  hod  ila  atrifa 

A*  well  aa  oun.    She  gathered  up  her  atole 
And  onawered  mild.  Hi  attributea  y«  oee, 
i  Love,  Beaaij,  Hiwio--Caa  Umj  diwpee  ? 
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MIBCEILANEOUS. 


Mr.  F.  ArnxIniDC,  interpreler  to  the  naliyeB  oF 
WnMrn  AuMralin,  hai  cammunksled  the  follow- 
ing inlerailinf  Bnecdoleilo  tlifl  Ptrlh  Inquirer, 

Xalive  Dtxttrity  —A  linKular  IniUnce  of  the 
•iperlnsH  and  boldnos  in  climbing  oT  the  native* 
WBB  abterved  ■oris  tima  ago  near  trie  toulb  bank 
of  lbs  Murray  River.  An  opoMuni  had  made  ila 
iraj  up  a  rrae  which  was  not  acCFBaible  to  ibo  na- 
tive who  had  discivered  ila  retreat.  He  com- 
menced by  aacending  the  tree  adjoininr,  aoTne 
yarda  dia'aat,  when  a  Tang  pole  of  apparently  com- 
mon fiirie-wood  waa  handed  In  him,  and  which 
he  bj  some  means  look  up  the  tree,  until  he  ar- 
riTCd  al  e  part  where  he  waa  within  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  feel  of  the  other  ;  he  then  managed  to 
place  the  pole  securely  in  a  fork  on  the  boughi  of 
each  ireu,  and  then  upnn  Ihia  fragile  path  walked 
or  crept  acrosii,  kilted  theopOHum  (which,  likely, 
he  devoured  at  a  meal),  and  returned,  leaving  what 
be  had  done.  The  manner  in  which  ifae  nalivea 
6nd  the  identical  track  of  the  opoMum  ii  by  eia- 
miningthe  Ireea  for  Ihe  matka  made  by  Ihe  ani- 
■dbI's  clawi,  but  which  alone  doea  not  generallj' 
warrant  an  aacent  being  made,  for  tbej  mav  have 
been  done  weak*  befors.  To  gat  over  thia  difii- 
cultr,  Ihe  natives  blow  on  the  marka,  and  if  a  little 

___! 1  ...^g  pj[-  ,|jj^  j^gj  g^g  certain  thai 

Tor  olherwiae  Ihe  aun  would  htva 
and  ibey  would  have  fallen  olT, 
lew  or  ram  ofthe  night,  had  clung 
animal,  and  then  on  to  the  tree. 
g  attended  tn,  the  nativea  aacend 
ell-known  manner,  by  cutting  in 
baHc  amall  ateps  about  two  net 
tchaa  wide,  by  one  or  two  deep- 
light,  Ihin-barked  Ireea,  which 
andicular,  without  aUT  branchei 
le  distance  op,  are  totally  inac- 
livea,  though  iheie  are  extremely 
n  with  the  other  trees  ofthe  foreit. 
iae,gime  seemi  plentiful,  beilen 
«roa*.    TreM  which  leu  a  little 


are  tha  moat  easy  to  ascend  ;  and  one  which  ap- 
peared a  favorite  retreat  for  game  was  observed 
to  be  completely  covered  with  paths  or  marka  made 
by  the  natives  year  after  year,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  liny  cuts  being  visible  on  Ihe  trunk  alone. 
They  appear  seldom  if  ever  lo  cut  in  the  same  spot 
again. 

Xatiee  7>A.jt(iDa.— The  nalivea  stale  that  thay 
have  been  told,  from  age  to  ige,  that  when  man 
Grat  began  to  eiial,  there  were  two  beinga,  male 
and  remale,  named  ■■  Wal-lyne-yup  "  (Ihe  father), 
and  "  Do-ron-nop  "  (the  mother)  ;  that  they  had  a 
■nn,  named  Bin-dir-wuor,  who  received  ■  deadlr 
wound,  which  they  carefully  endeavored  to  heal, 
but  totally  without  success;  whereupon  it  was  de- 
clared by  Wal-lyne-yup  that  all  who  came  aAer 
hitn  should  also  die  in  like  manner  aa  hia  son  died- 
Could  the  wound  but  have  been  healed  in  this  cue, 
being  tha  first,  Ihe  nalivea  think  death  would  have 
had  no  power  over  Ibem.    The  place  where  the 

ried,  the  nnlivca  imagine  to  have  been  fin  the 
southern  plains,  between  Clarence  and  the  Hur- 
ray ;  and  the  instrument  used  is  slid  to  have  been 
a  spear,  thrown  by  some  unknown  being,  and  dl- 
^d  by  lome  supernaluml  power.   The  t     "  ' 


goes! 


or,  Ihe : 


Ihough  deprived  of  life,  and  buried  in  hia  grave, 
did  not  remain  there,  but  rose  and  went  to  the 
weat,  to  the  unknown  land  of  spirits,  ooross  tha 
sea.  The  parents  followed  after  their  son,  but  (a* 
the  natives  suppose)  were  unable  to  prevail  upon 
bim  lo  return,  and  Ihej'  conseiiuently  have  re- 
mained with  him  ever  since."  Mr.  ArmatroDg 
nys  of  thia  tradition,  that  "  it  is  the  oesresl  ap- 
proach to  truth,  and  the  moat  reaaonable  he  hsi 
yet  heard  among  the  nalivea ;"  and  il  ia  certaiolj 
hi|;hly  curioua,  aa  showing  their  belief  that  man 
originally  was  not  made  aubjeet  lo  death,  and  a* 
giving  the  fint  intimation  we  have  beard  of  their 
ideas  of  the  manner  in  which  death  wu  intro- 
duoed  inla  tb«  world. 
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1846,]  HIBCEI.I.A 

TuEaRAFBIO        CoHMDRieiTIOF        BITWUH 

FniKct  AND  EkhljiRD.  Amidst  the  manj  won- 
derfal  iaveniJotii  of  modern  days,  wherein  the 
ftcultici  of  Tnan  hare  oTcrcome  diHiculiifi  appa- 
rentl;  insurmountable,  and  made  llie  very  ele- 
inant*  Ifaemiielves  subaervienl  to  bis  power  and 
U9B,  there  are  nana  more  nonderTuI  than  Ihil 
now  about  to  be  carried  out  by  the  eBtabliahmeitl 
of  «ib- marine  leleeraphi,  by  which  nn  instanla- 
neoua  communication  will  be  eSectcd  between 
the  coaela  of  England  and  France.  The  Briliih 
COTcrnmenl,  by  the  Lords  Commtsiioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  French  governtneat,  by  the 
Hinialer  of  the  Ir----   ' -■ '--■  — 

il "graph,  io  lay 
coMt.  The  lile  lelected  is  from  Cape  Grodnez, 
or  from  Cape  filancneK,  cm  the  French  aide,  to 
the  SoQlb  ForeUndon  the  Engliah  coaat.  'fhe 
•oundinga  between  theaa  headlanda  are  gradual, 
iirying  from  aeien  rathoma  near  the  ah  ore  on 
eitheriide,  loamaiimumorihirly-aeTen  rathoma 
in  mid  channel.  Tbe  Lordi  of  the  Admirsll; 
have  also  granted  permission  to  the  aame  gentle- 
men to  liiv  down  a  sub-marine  telegraph  between 
Dublin  and  Holyhead,  which  is  to  be  carried  on 
(Voni  the  latter  place  Io  Liverpool  and  London. 
The  iub-marine  telegtapli  acrosi  the  English 
Channel  will,  however,  be  the  one  Eril  laid 
down;  the  materials  for  this  are  already  uuder- 
going  the  prnceit  of  innulation,  and  nte  in  that 
date  of  forwardneia  wbicti  will  enable  the  pro- 
jeclors  to  have   them    completed  and    placed   in 

nailion,  so  that  a  (elearaphic  communication  can 
iranamilted  actosa  the  Channel  about  the  Erat 
week  in  June.  When  this  i»  completed,  an  elec- 
tric telegraph  will  he  ealabliahed  from  the  const 
10  Paris,  and    Ihencc    to  Marseillea.     This  tele- 


ai,  accordinft  Io  the  law  of  1837,  alf  telegraphic 
commuDiealiona  through  that  country  are  undor 
the  absolute  control  and  superintendence  <i(  the 

Hinislcr  of  the  Interior.  Upon  the  completion 
or  the  iuhmarine  telegraph  across  the  English 
Channel,  it  is  aiated  that  a  similar  one,  on  a  most 
gigantic  scale,  will  he  attempted  to  be  formed, 
nnder  the  immediate  sanction  and  patronage  of 
Die  French  administration;  this  is  no  less  than 
that  of  connecting  the  shares  of  Africa  with  those 
of  Europe  by  the  same  instrumentality,  thus 
opening  a  direct  and  lighlning-like  communica- 
tion between  Marseilles  and  Algeria,  It  has 
been  doubted  by  several  scientific  men  whether 
thia  is  practicable,  and,  imleed,  whether  eren  the 
project  between  the  coasts  of  Franca  and  England 
can  be  accomplished ;  but  it  haa  been  proved  by 
experiments,  the  most  satisfactory  in  iheir  results, 
that  not  only  can  it  be  effected,  but  effected  with- 
out any  cojisiderable  difficulty 


A  Pom  EI  ABD-EL-KADKit  !—InareeenI rai 
tia  in  Algiers,  the  French  seized  the  tents  of  Ihi 
renowned  hero  Abd-eI-Kni)er.  Among  ollie] 
tbln^,  many  of  his  papers  fell  into  their  hand's 
and  in  these  papera  there  was  found  a  nianuicrip. 
poem  written  by  Abd-el-Kader  himaelf.  Who 
would  have  believed  that  a  semi-barbarian,  en- 
gaged in  deadly  war,  amused  his  leisure  houra  by 


the  case.   The  poem 


»  be 


on  being  aeparated  frnm  his  brolherai  and  aa  it 
is  not  long,  1  will  translate  it  from  the  French 
translation.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  Arab  poet- 
ry in  general,  and  of  Abd-el.Kader'a  poelieal 
powera  in  particular  ;  but  of  course  great  allow- 
anae  must  be  made  for  the  effect  it  loaea  in  a 
double  traoalation.     It  runs  as  folloWa : 


"1.  Black  ball  of  my  eye— soul  of  all  my 
being — mild  apring  of  my  heart — alrengtb  auima- 

2.  Your  presence  recreates  my  sighL  By 
you,  my  heart,  full  of  delight,  despises  riches, 
forgets  paternal  affuclion. 

3.  But  destiny  has  pierced  my  eyea  with  hta 
arrows  j  and  aince  the  hour  when  you  departed 
from  me,  no  sight  has  rejoiced  my  regards. 

4.  What  thing afler  you  can  recreate  my  heart? 
■■  '     '■■     iple(MBhomBt),  neither 


ly  the  Master  of 

>leasure  nor  forti 


fainted ;  and  my  tears  fe 
flowing  of  my  heart. 

6.  My  patience  cihauated,  exists  Dot ;  but  de- 
vouring grief  will  not  go  away;  and  1  cannot 
.   j^g  limit!  of  it  but  at   ibe  bounds  of 


7.  The  flesh  of  the  delieioua  date  haa  been 
eaten.     The  bonj  heut  of  the  frail  reita  naked, 

deprived  of  its  envelope. 

B.  Bince  you  left  me,  Joy  baa  Sown  far  frORi 
me  :  my  heart  is  insenaible  to  the  glHs  I  receive^ 
as  to  those  that  1  make. 


10.  Your  absence  has  rendered  my  nights 
long— so  far  as  to  drive  IVom  my  thoughts  the 
hope  ofattaining  the  term  ofit. 

11.  How  many  limes  have  I  cried,  when  the 
sun  dissipated  darkness — O  Sun  '.  srt  thou,  then, 
hula  vain  image  ibat  offers  itself  to  my  view.' 

12.  And  yet  my  soul,  in  theae  moments,  comes 
to  reanimate  my  body— O  MosTArx  !  la  il  a 
remedy  for  grief  f 

13.  To  be  separated  from  Hociin  ia  one  of  my 
biltari'St  agonies;  but  nothing  can  prevent  the 
accompliahmenl  of  the   decree   of  God  among 

14.  Afler  the  torments  of  separation,  chance, 
generous  at  last,  wilt  il  bring  about  a  anion  which 
will  rvcal  lo  life  whom  Iheloas  of  hope  haa  eon- 
ductrd  Id  death? 

15.  If  thia  ardent  desire  be  ever  fulfilled,  my 
body  will  recover  its  strength  and  its  soul. 

16  O  my  brethr*n  !  O  you  who  are  united  to 
me  by  our  same  father  ;  who  are  dear  to  ma  by 
affection,  a  bond  solid  and  durabta ; 

17.  Be  in  this  life  as  were  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us.  They  nra  no  more  !  Endeavor,  like 
them,  to  acquire,  b/  your  deeds,  glory  that  can- 
nut  be  contested. 

18.  If  fortune  comea  to  yon, distribute  its  gifl*. 
If  she  turns  away,  content  youraelvea  with  iha 
affeelion  which  unites  us. 

ID.  May  the  fecund  cloud  of  ray  aaluUtiona  ei- 
pand  over  you.  May  their  pertlime  extend  in 
unbounded  space ! 

90.  Be  a  bond  to  unite  friends  whereter  they 
may  be,  A  ftiend  is  to  me  ai  tha  brother  tbe 
■DMI  dear '." 
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The  Ddii  asd  nil  LiTTKii-iottTini. — Iiiaj 
too  bad.  Tfae  Duks  of  Wellington,  like  Echo, 
U  eipact«d  la  aDiwer  ever;  dunkry  that  m>; 
ehooK  to  bra;.  A  couple  vf  lellera  (thai  have 
not  yet  gone  the  mund  of  the  pren)  have  been 
handed  to  lu.  The  first  is  to  the  Duke:  iha 
ncoiut  the  Duke's  answer  : — 

'Ht  Lokd  Duke, — Being  proud  that  you  are 
public  properly,  I  wish  you  toinfurTD  me  whether, 
01 10  sJloltee  of  the  SalTraa  Hill  and  Uleof  Daga 
Junction  Bailwaj,  I  ought  Id  pay  I  we  Itb  pence  a 
share  on  Efty  gharea,  with  three-and -six- Denes  for 
the  application?  Your  obediei 
phusCr- 


■  P.  a,     Whei 


rriling  w 


I,  Adol- 
alao  de. 


cide  a  litlle  wager  pending  in  the  parlor   of  Iha 
Flower  Pol?    Did  you  say,  "  Up,  Guards,  and 

'  Fieid-MBTshal  the*  Uuke  of  Wellington  baa 


I    the 


r  of  » 


He 


Commander-in-Chief, 

has  no  conneiion  with  railways  except  wi 

iravela  by  them. 

'As  tu  the  expreiaion,  "Up,  Guards,  and  at 
'eiD,"  and  "Gnatds.  Up,  and  at  'em,"  the  peo{il< 
of  the  Flower  Pot  muT  take  whichever  suili 
tbem.    To  the  Duka  eithi 


Thk  Honet    Hauit.— The   Repeal   Funds 
are  siill  yerj  low.       They  have  fallen  again  ll 
week.    The  depression  la  so  great,  that  unli 
somelhing  desperate  is  done,  and  that  quickly, 
panic  must  inevitably  eusue.     Manej  never  h 
knoiAn  to  be   '  tightar'   in  Ireland.    Defaultera 
increaiB  every    week.     There  was  a  coll  of  XI 
per  share   on  Saturday,  but   very  few  paid  up. 
The  doings  at  Concilialii.n  Mall  still  continue, 
but  ihey  are    so   amall  that  they  are  not  worth    obllgi 
quoting.       Mr.   U'Coanell  arrives  ea  Monday, 
when  a  great  cmp  dt  main  is  expected.     He  is  a 
laige  shareholder,  and  his  transactions  may  revive 
the  laarket,  if  they  are  on  a  vary  imposing  scale. 
Every  one,    huwever,   is  looking  forward    with 
dread  to  the  aetlling  day,  which  cannot  now  be 
ftr  distant. 

Tea  Irish  Ccsriw  Bill. — Aa  no  person  in 
Ireland  is  to  be  allowed  tu  leave  hia  huuae  after 
a  certain  hour  at  iti^ht,  Mr,  Punch  respectfulty 
asks  Lord  Lincoln,  how  the  evicted  lenanla  are 
to  manage,  who  have  no  ho  usee  to  rsmaia  in  ^ 
Are  they  to  rooat  in  the  hedges?  An  anawer 
will  oblige. 

EisTin  Hdlidits.— Sir  Robert  Peel  haa  gone 
down  to  Drayton  Hsnar  to  enjoy  bimaelf.  M« 
has  given  dirvctiani  that  no  newspaper  that  con- 
laina  (he  sRghiait  allusion  to  himself  ii  to  eotor 
the  house. 

Fashions  fiio>  Paris. — Lord  Broughsm  hsi 
gone  over  lo  Paria,  Jbr  the  purpose,  we  have  been 
told,  of  openii>g  in  person  the  grand  eongresa  of 
fashion  which  takes  place  annusllj  at  Long- 
champs.  Wa  may  consequemly  expect  amongit 
the  neit  importalion  of  noda  a  Ckaptau  i  la 
Lord  Harry,  and  who  knows  tbal  hia  lordship, 
already  so  celebrated  in  trowaeis,  may  not  bring 
m  aver  the  pittcra  of  t  new  pair  of  putslooDs, 
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The  BIST  Enolais  or  Wab.— Several  fir«' 
igioes  have  been  cunalrueled  Ibr  the  Colonies, 
ne  of  Ibem  wilt  be  sent  over  to  Oregon,  for  lh« 
purpose  of  putting  Jonalhan'a  pipe  out. 

Relief.— The  Public  Baths  and 
Warehouse  eslabllahment  in  Glasahoiisa  Ysrd, 
Smithfield,  have  been  giving  pails  of  whitewaah 
for  nothing  to  the  poor  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
idersland  that  the  applicsliona  from  Railway 
Directors  lo  be  wbitewaabed  have  been  eicaed- 
igly  Dumeroua. 

Lord  PALHERsron  in  Paris —Lord  Palmer- 
en  has  been  handsomely  filed  at  Plris.  Oa 
Saturday,  hia  Lordship,  accompanied  by  l^dy 
PaJmerBlon,  i^ined  with  the  Prineesa  Lieven ; 
ing  H.  Guiiot  and  other  memberi  of  the 
French  Cabinet.  The  evening  waa  apent  in  the 
presence  of  Royally  al  the  Tulleriea.  On  Easter 
Sunday,  Lord  and  Lady  Palitieraton  dined  al  the 
Koyil  labia.  On  Tuesday,  H.  Guizut  gave  a 
aumptuoua  enlertainment ;  the  Cabinet  Uioiaters, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique, 
were  invited  to  meet  the   diatinguiahed  slrsnger. 

attended  by  the  whole  i.f  the  haul  ton  of  Paris. 
Count  Duchalcl,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
wss  to  give  a  similar  enlertainment  on  Saturday. 
But  this  is  not  all.  'The  pleasures,' says  the 
Tlimis,  ■  which  Lord  Paimenion  ia  laiiing  in 
Paris  are  enhanced  by  the  company  of  Lord 
Brougham.  At  the  Inalilole  of  Fiance,  last 
Saturday,  the  noble  ind  learned  pair  were  hailed 
by  a  most  appropriate  addrrss  of  Baron  Chsrles 
Dupin  on  the  '  ExiernsI  Forces  of  Great  Britain  ;' 
'  '     idb   Lord  Brougham   was  (of  course) 


It  thai 


Eiiinis  connected  with  the 
is  accomptiahed  companic 
id  the  coui'  "' ° — '"   '""- 


ittle  I 


of  Sjri, 


Aden,J>Jap[«a, 

ieniifiu  courtesy  of 

le  prevailed  over  its  political  prepoe- 

i  Lord  PalmeiBion  will  doubilesa  ha 

lonorsry  member  of  the  French  Insti- 

'io'is 

ChrmicU  record  (he   FulmeBloniaa  moveinenti 
with  more  exclusive  particularity. 

The  Harquia  ofLansdowne  arrived  in  Paris  on 
Tuesday;  and,  according  to  the  riin»,iB  also  uting 
his  inSuence  in  favor  of  the  nobis  Ki-Secrelary. 

Ira  uon  RATI  on  or  a  SntAooonE — A  rkw 
Talbvoist.— A  Frenah  journal,  i.'I^i>«-«  Im~ 
some  account  of  an  acquisition 
;eresting  I« 
.rTalmudlc  literature.  The  Rabbin 
Isaac  Lamprontl,e  phyaician  and  judge  atFerram, 
who  died  in  1756,  left  a  remarkable  work  enlilled 
■  Patrad-Jizcfiak,' — forming  a  general  cyclop»diB 
of  all  tfae  mutters  treaied  of  in  the  Talmud  and 
ilknumeroua  cammenlsriea.  The  Roysl  Library 
has  just  obtained  possession  of  the  eniire  manu- 
script of  this  great  work  ;  which  singularly  ftcil- 
itaiea  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  canonical  books, 
and  meriu  ita  place  beside  the  Backaakafa  of 
Halmonides. — 

At  Berlin,  the  Refomiat  Jewa  have  been  in- 
anguniiisf  a  itiR|aific»nl  lyntffifM  for  the  exer- 
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ciia  of  ibair  wonbipjirith  ill  litorgic  noTeliiei; 
•Dd  the  crind  Kabbin  Pinehberger,  in  hit  ler- 
mon  on  tne  ocMiion,  ntnd  the  nccsuily  of  the 
Hebrsvt  lending  bimieirio  th«  profreiu  of  ibe 
•ge,  and  ■uimiluting  hii  mennan  to  ihoie  of  the 
pMple  amon/f  whom  lie  livei.  Tiioufb  tbii 
cb(ng«  ba*  besD  gr^duKllf  goin>  on  under  our 
own  eyai,  il  ia  yet  a  mora  renailBble  one  tban 
■t  Gmt  il  KCD1I.  The  atlitude  of  the  Iiraelile 
hai  ■□  long  bsen  that  of  a  ilrannr  amid  all  the 
populationa  of  the  wnrld— a  child  of  (he  caplivi- 
tf  eTBTi  where  moil  free — linging  relur.taiillj  the 
Lord'i  tong  io  atrange  landa— bomelcig  cTCry 
where — miiing  with  ail,  but  refuaing  lo  caat  in 
bia  Jot  with  tDf— thai  (bit  new  theory  of  iMimi- 
Iition  and  pmgrenina  ■eaini,  itaelf,  hd  entire  cb- 
lileraiian  oi  tbe  diaiinclive  cliaracter  of  the  race. 
— JUmMtn. 


WoBK  or  Lmvxn*.— J 
Frankfort  journal  menliona  the  diacovery,  in  Sw< 
den.  of  an  unpubliihed  work  by  Linnnua,  whic 
bad  long  been  given  up  fnr  loat.  Thii  work,- 
the  labor  of  the  great  naturaliit'i  Utter  yesri,- 
ia  called  the  '  Nemeiii  D.oina  ;'  and  in  it  he  ha 
recorded,  for  the  initruction  of  bie  ion,  a  variel 
of  obaervationi  and  iiicti,  deduced  cbiefly  froi 


9    llT 


I  of  n 


and  pu. 


itratiBg  I 
iabmeata  of  Divine  Juatice  are  diitributed  .  . 
in  Ihia  world.  The  manuacript  conaiata  of  803 
ibaeli ;  and,  lo  ill  prefacE,  Iha  author  eipreaaly 
deiirei  thai  it  ahatl  neirer  be  puhliabed.  To  Ihia 
injunction,  no  doubt,  it  WBI  owing  ibm  the  raanu- 
acripl  wii  laid  aiide,  and  furgotien.  Soma  time 
aince,  it  WM  purchaaed  by  lbs  Univaniiy  of  Up- 
tall,  al  the  aala  of  the  library  belonging  to  a  pby- 
■iciea  whoie  father  bad  been  employed  to  arrange 
tbe  papeta  of  Linosuaj  and,  the  death  of  all 
Iboie  referred  to  in  ibe  work  aeeming  to  hare  re- 
■noved  tha  objaotioDi  lo  ila  publication,  M.  Friea, 
a  Swediib  boiaaiat,  hai  been  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  aelection  Horn  it*  pagea  fiir  ihe  preia. — 
Jlhtiuetim. 

pAiaTiRO  Ago  Faiittebi  —It  il  calculated  Ihit 
ia  llie  preaanl  exhibition  of  iho  woika  of  living 
arliita  at  Parii,  the  paintingi  cover  a  ipoca  of 
120,000  iquara  meirei,  or  3  bectaieei  that  the 
framea  are  17i  kilomelrea  in  length  ;  thai  the 
Talua  of  the  wbolo  collection  of  plclurea  ia  about 
400,0001.;  and  that  ths  canvas  and  tbe  gilded 
framci   only    are    eitioialed   at  40,0001.    of  that 

It  ia  aaierled  that  Horace  Vernel,  tbe  painter, 
will  abortly  be  created  a  Peer  of  France,  nm 
■ii'nfi.  Tbe  honor  dona  in  thia  connlry  to  lilera- 
lure  and  art,  in  the  penona  of  ibeic  most  dtitin- 
guiabed  rejireaenialivis,  ia  greatly  to  ila  credit, 
and  will  — becaute  il  muit— aooner  or  later  be 
jmitated  in  Britain.  Old  England,  in  fact,  ought 
to  feel  her  cheeka  tingle  at  her  acurvy  treaUnent 
of  her  writera  and  bar  artiala  having  oontinued  lO 
long.  Let  Iba  dear  old  aoul  be  aaaured  that  tbey 
■re  among  the  beat  and  the  wonhieat  of  heraona — 
tbet  thaj  have  done  aa  much  to  extend  her  glory 
■I  tbe  greateat  of  bar  luldieri  or  Ibe  abluit  of 
ber  alaleanien— and  thai  in  honoring  thent  ihe 
bunon  heraelf 

Madame  de  Wilt  of  Hanoier  hii  finiihed  Ibe 
globe  of  the  moon,  on  which  ihe  baa  been  en- 
gaged fbr  lb*  laM  twantj-lwo  jatn.    It  >•  a 
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Irnlj  manrellona  work  of  art,  ■ 
minute  particularity  all  the  diacoTenei  maao  in 
or  on  tbe  moon  up  to  Ihe  preMnt  lime.  It  ia  a 
millioiitb  part  of  iheaizeaf  tbe  lunar  planet,  and, 
when  lighted,  repteaenta  that  luminary  an  it  would 
appear  through  a  powerful  teleacope.  Tha  Ger- 
man paperi  itata  that  the  Boyal  Aatmnomical 
Society  of  London  bai  parcbiied  Mulime  da 
Witl'i  wonderful  globe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   NOTICES. 


Theie  Euayi  (re  in  tbe  bcai  style  of  period- 
ical erilicism  j  but  they  are  amart  and  auggeitive, 
raiber  than  sparkling  or  profuund.  The  lubjecta 
are  judieioutly  cbn'aeo  ;— Aladame  da  S€vigni, 
(ill  Blaa,  Hsint  Pierre,  Schiller,  French  Dramatic 
Literature,  Voltaire,  Canova,  Sir  Jatcea  Mackin- 
losh,  Cicero,  Cbineae  mannera,  &c.,— subjecti 
which  indicate  an  cxtentive  range  of  reading. 
Hid  are  ao  ireited  ai  to  prove  a  general  accuracy 
of  koon.kdge  in  the  wiiler.  1  here  is  an  original 
'  Dialogue  on  Government  between  Franklin  and 
Honlesquieu,'  which  hi*  considerable  power. 
Among  the  poema  ia  a  curioua  old  Sanscrit 
epiaode,  ridiculing  tbe  Hindoo  toperatltion  on 
which  Bnutbey'i  '  Curse  of  Kehama,'  ii  founded. 
That  auch  a  aalire  ibould  be  found  imbedded  in 
a  comoienlary  on  Ihe  aacred  buobais,  at  leait,  re- 
markable. Mr.  Everett'e  adaptation  ii  eolitlcd 
■  Tbe  HermiiBje,'       '       -    ■-■-  '-  — 


effect  w 


n  belter 


We  think  thit 
had  the  original  eoslntne  of  the  atory  been  pre 
lerved.  Other  tranalaiioni  from  Theocntua, 
Virgil,  and  the  German  and  Italian  pocla,  ar« 
graorfully  dona,  bulcballenge  noapeciol  diaiino- 

j1  Commentaru  on  ihi  ApocatyjiMt.  B;/  Malt* 
Sliiart,  PreftiiaT  iff  Suerid  Littratitrt  in  (Aa 
TkiQlogital  Seminary  of  AHttntr,  Man.  % 
Tola.  Bvo.  pp.  504.  Wiley  and  Fulnam,  Lon- 
don, ltM5. 

Thia  ia  a  pnhlicaiioo  that  will  be  memarable 
in  Ihe  history  oftbeologicul  learning.  Whatever 
may  be  tbs  opiniona  of  Fiofeiaor  aiuarl's  readeia 
with  regard  to  ibe  scheme  ofinlerpretation  which 
be  baa  adopted,  all  muat  agree  in  praiaing  tbe 
palienl  care,  and  ibe  Tiriely  and  compaii  of  aa- 
cred erudition  which  he  baa  brought  to  hia  aub- 
ject.  These  volume i  are  published  became  tbe 
matter  of  ibem  commrnda  ilaelf  lo  the  Judgment 
of  tbe  aulboi  afler  tha  reading  and  reUection  of 
twenty  years. 

The  Apocalypaa  ia  divided  by  Mr.  Stuart  into 
four  pane.  Firal,  a  preliminary  part  embracea 
the  aeven  cburchea ;  aecond,  whal  ia  called  tbe 
first  vialon  and  ciliatropha,  extending  through 
the  aiith  and  aii  follotving  chapters;  then  fol- 
io wi  theiecond  viaion  and  cataatrophi,  extending 
from  the  twelfth  chapter  to  tbe  oineteenlb.  The 
firat  of  tbe  viiioni  ii  eipliined  is  relating  lo  the 
fall  of  Jndaiam,  aa  a  peraeculing  power  ;  tbe  mg- 
ond  aa  relating  lo  tbe  fall  ofpagan  Rome,  in  that 
abancterj    mod  th«  lemaiuins  portioD  of  tha 
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cwsdneis  of  Qw  rtdeenieil.  It  is 
le  fitjt  nnd  decjkd  vitioiK  maf  be 
ibolical  of  tbe  fall  of  Anli-chria- 


rily>o 


and  the  final  blMBsdneis 
■dmltled  that  the 
regarded  at  »ynibi 
tian  poweiB,  lubsequenl  lo  (he  fall  oT  pagaa 
Borne  ;  but  it  ii  maintained  thai  the  first, Chrii- 
tiam  underslood  ihaie  viiiuni  aa  referring  priroa- 
0  Joruaalem  apd  lo  the  power  of  the  CKurs, 
ucfa  wai  the  meaning  or  the  DiTine 
Spirit,  Pa[<al  Rome,  BCeordlngly,  ia  not  an  ob- 
ject of  apecial  reference  in  ihs  Apocalypse. 

Hr.  Stuart  has  publiatied.thii  eipoBition  with 
lt)E  maoifest  eipeclHtion  that  in  not  a  few  qaai- 
ten  it  will  prove  ataitling  and  unwelcome.  Aud, 
cerlDinly,tli'iB  is  not  the  view  laken  oflbe  Apoc- 
alyptic vJEioaa  bjr  Iha  majority  of  ex positora  in 
'n  England,     jiuring  aeveral  geoera- 


1  of  in 


IT  il  by  Mede,  Vitringn, 
irisl  of  the  Apocalyse 
I  aystem,  and  tbe  pur- 
■  *  1  perspective 
y  of  the 


the  channel  narked 
and  Neivton — the  Antic 
being  eminenlly  the  papi 
port  of  the  book  being  1< 
Iba  hiilory  of  the  rhureb,  ani  the  hialory' 
norld  lO  far  ai  bearing  on  tbe  fate  of  tbe  C' 
But  Mr,  Stunrt'a  theory,  though  it  ia  not  this  one, 
ia  by  no  means  a  novelty.  Tho  subiliince  of  it 
may  be  neen  in  an  eitended  and  elaborate  article 
on  the  'Revelation'  in  Kitlo's  CycKipedii,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Davidson.  But  it  was  not  leA  to 
Dr.  Davidson,  any  more  than  to  Mr.  Stuan,  to  be 
a  diicoverer  on  tliis  ground,  the  euniB  views  in 
Bubdtance  having  been  biaachad  long  before  by 
Grotius,  Hammond,  J.e  Clerc,and  olliers,  as  may 
be  aeon  in  Mr.  atuart'a  own  '  Historiciil  Sketch 
of  the  Exegesis  of  the  Apocalypse.' 

We  hope  to  lake  up  the  euuject  of  prophecy 
rally  ere  long,  and  ma^'         ' 
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Ltcturesmtke  Pilgrim'r' Prcgreit,  un4  tht  Lift 
and  ITniis  of  Juhn  Bitnyan.  Bi/  Rtv.  Gtergt 
B.  CkeivcT,  D.  D.  8vo.  pp.  163.  fullsTion  and 
Co.,  London,' 1646. 

Coleridge,  speaking,  in  his  Aids  to  Reflec 
of  Uunynn's  Hero,  lias  wisely  said, 'The  fears, 
(he  hopes,  the  re  Diem  bran  ces,  the  anticipation 
the   inward  and  omwaid   experience,  the  brli 
and  faith   of  a  Christian,  form  of  themselves 
philosophy  and  a  sum  of  knowledge,  which  a  Ii 
spent  in  the  gruve   of  Academus  or  the  painli 
I'oTch  could  not  have  attained  or  collected.'   Bal 
most  uf  tbe  persons  who  have  attempted  to  com- 
menl  upon  Bunyan  for  the  edification  of  Chris- 
tians, hare  made  a  very  sorry  buainess  of  it,  the 
comment  being  loo  oneo  as  a  cloud  upon  the  text. 
Dr.  Cheever  pussessea  more  of  the  qualificilioDs 

predecessors.  He  has  knowledge,  imagination, 
aeoaibilily,  piety,  and  sagacity;  and  has  produced 
a  book  not  unworthy  of  its  aubjoct.  This  la  aay- 
ing  very  much.  These  lectures  have  attracted 
much  attention  id  iha  United  Slates ;  wb  shall  be 
happy  to  see  Ibem  become  n«  leit  popaUr  in 
Giaal  Uiiuin. 
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THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOOD. 

We  rejoice  that  Hood's  verses  have  been 
collected.  The  collection,  the  sliorl  pre- 
face to  these  volumes  informs  us,  "  is  made 
in  fulfilment  of  hii  oun  deaire;  it  was 
among  his  last  instructions  to  (hose  who 
were  dearest  lo  him."  The  injunction  only 
showed  a  jual  sense  of  the  righls  of  his 
own  rcmnrkable  and  original  genius.  There 
is  a  phrase  which  seems  to  have  been  Uown 
upon  by  Cockneysim,  till  one  is  nervous 
about  using  it,  and  yet,  if  Cockneyism  would 
have  lei  it  alone,  it  is  a  pretty  and  expressiie 
phrase  enough  ;  Hood's  verses  are"  refresh- 
ing"— specially  refreshing  to  us  profetiBion- 
bI  employers  of  poetical  common-place — re- 
freshing as  rural  breezes  to  one  "  long  in 
populous  city  pent,"  who  draws  hia  easy 
and  invigorated  breath  upon  the  slope  of 
some  heavcn-ki^aing  Wicklow  hill  alter 
cinys  and  weeks  of  Sackville-street  and 
Mcrrion-squure  in  July. 

W"  ■■■'-'-  —  had  a  half-sovereign  {for 
oderale  and  reasonable) 
ndividual  who,  opening 
lie  volumes,  will  give 
to  his  thoughts  in  the 
eighty  monosyllables — 


II. 
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"  Poor  Tom  Hood !"  For  Hood  was  a 
universal  favorite — a  pet  of  ihe  publie. 
Men  would  as  liiile  have  thought  of  sternly 
taking  Hood  to  task,  as  of  rebuking  the 
quick -glancing  fancies  of  a  bright-eyed 
thoughtful  child.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  most  of  us  who  had  never  beheld  his 
face  in  ihe  flesh,  knew,  bj  a  sort  of  indi- 
rect intellectual  intimacy  better  than  com- 
mon acquaintanceship.  Hon  often  he  came 
lo  us  "  as  a  pleasant  thought,  when  such 
are  wanted!"  How  often  did  the  care- 
wrinkled  forehead  smooth  under  the  pass- 
ing influence  of  one  of  his  incomparable 
frRgmeniB  of  humor,  caught  in  (he  Poet's 
Corner  of  some  country  newspaper,  where 
the  smiling  liule  violet  modestly  blossomed 
in  the  midst  ofthutny  brakes — of  paeloralB 
(not  of  Theocritus,  but)  of  Doctor  Mac- 
Hale,  of  speeches  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
and  dissertations  on  railroads,  and  infalli- 
ble receipts  for  the  bite  of  a  mid  dog  f 
And  there  is  something  peculiarly  pathetic 
about  the  death  of  a  humorist — of  a  humor- 
ist true-heatled  and  blamcle«  as  Hood  was. 
Shakspeare  baa  embodied  and  immortalized 
the  feelings  of  us  all  in  the  Yorick  scene 
in  Hamlet.  Death — grim  and  ghastly 
Death — what  business  had  the  old  scylbea- 
man,  hit  crapM  and  bis  croes-bonea — with 
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THE  LATE  THOMAS  HOOD. 

We  rejoice  that  Hood's  rerces  have  been 
collecled.  The  collection,  the  short  pre- 
face lo  these  volumes  informs  as,  "  is  made 
in  fulfilmenl  of  his  oun  desire;  it  whs 
■moog  his  last  instructions  to  those  iiho 
were  dearest  lo  hi 
showed  a  junt  ei 
own  Tcmnrkable  and  original  gem 
ia  a  phrase  which  seems  to  hate  been  blown 
upon  by  Cockrcjsim,  till  one  is  nerToue 
about  using  il,  and  yel,  ifCockney  ism  would 
have  let  it  alone,  it  is  a  pretty  and  expressive 
phrase  enough  ;  Hood's  verses  are"  refresh- 
ing" — specially  refreshing lo  usprofeMion- 
al  employers  of  poetical  common-place — re- 
freshing as  rural  breezes  to  one  "  long  in 
|>opulous  city  pent,"  who  draws  hia  easy 
and  invigorated  breath  upon  the  slope  of 
some  heaven-kissing  Wicklow  hill  al\er 
days  and  weeks  of  Sackvitle-slreet  and 
Merrion-fiquare  in  July. 

We  wish  we  had  a  halfsovereign  (for 
our  desires  are  moderate  and  reasonable) 
for  every  single  individual  who,  opening 
these  two  neat  little  volumes,  will  give 
the  first  utterance  to  his  thoughts  in  the 
three  simple  but  weigbly  monosyllables — , 
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"  Poor  Tom  Hood !"  For  Hood  was  a 
universal  favorite — n  pet  of  the  public. 
Men  would  as  little  have  thought  of  sternly 
taking  Hood  to  task,  as  of  rebuking  the 
quick-glancing  fancies  of  a  bright-eyed 
thoughtful  child.  He  was  one  of  those 
whom  most  of  us  who  had  never  beheld  his 
face  in  the  flesh,  knew,  by  a  sort  of  indi- 
rect intellectual  intimacy  better  than  com- 
mon acquaintanceship.  How  often  he  came 
tons  "as  a  pleasant  thought,  when  such 
are  wanted  !"  How  often  did  the  care- 
wrinkled  ft>rehead  smooth  under  the  pass- 
ing influence  of  one  of  his  incomparable 
fragmenia  of  humor,  caught  in  the  Poet'a 
Corner  of  some  country  newspaper,  where 
the  smiling  liille  violet  modestly  blossomed 
in  the  midst  of  thorny  brakes — of  paBlorals 
(not  of  Theocritus,  but)  uf  Doctor  Mac- 
Hale,  of  speeches  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
and  dissertations  or  railroads,  and  infalli- 
ble receipts  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  do{[[ 
And  there  is  something  peculiarly  pathetic 
about  the  death  of  a  humorist — of  a  humor- 
ist true-heatied  and  blamelew  as  Hood  was. 
Shakspeare  has  embodied  and  immortalized 
the  feelings  of  us  all  in  the  Yorick  scene 
in  Hamlet.  Death — grim  and  ghastly 
Deaih-— what  business  had  ibe  old  scythes 
man,  bis  crapes  and  bis  cross-bonea — with 
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OUT  Tom  Hood  t  with  this  "  fellow  of 
niie  jest  and  moal  excellent  fancy  " — Ills 
"gibes,  hia  gambols,  and  his  flaahe  ' 
merriment  T"  Could  he  not  have  been 
content — we  should  not  hnve  had  a  word 
■gainst  it — lo  take  lo  himself  a  ncore  of 
political  economislii,  and  leave  us  our  own 
Tom  HoodT  Weretliere  noicriUcs  week- 
ly, monthly,  quarterly?  Had  he  no  nice 
rickings  in  the  Corn  Law  League?  No 
riah  repealera  under  whose  loss  the  world 
would  have  been  meekly  resigned  1  Were 
there  no  profoundly  learned  Doctors  nl 
Laws  'and  of  Divinity — no  discoverers  ol 
"  a  new  system  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  " — no  grave  staiislicians  pow- 
erful in  population  and  poor  Uvts  1  or  if  he 
must  have  his  "  men  of  wit  about  tow 
was  Brookes's,  indeed,  unpeopled  of  its 
Whigs,  or  the  Tories  of  the  Carlton  a" 
scattered  and  Peeled  ?  Alas  I  that  that  bra: 
-—the  exquisitely  sensiiive  instrument  of 
delicate  thought — shnuld  now  he  formless 
duatl  thai  tricksy  spirit  now  naked  and 
unbodied — no  arch  and  flexible  lip  lo  qui 
with  the  coming  jest,  no  eye  to  twin 
with  the  inward  joy  of  drollest  fancies  ! 

But  Hood  was  much  more  than  a  humor- 
ist, be  was  (and  his  parting  request  shows 
that,  with  alt  his  unaffected  modesty  he 
knew  it)  a  true  and  genuine  poet.  There 
have  been  apirits  of  loftier  flight  and  i 
enduring  wing,  natives  of  the  upper 
meat,  whose  home  was  the  empyrean  ; 
Iheae  we  dare  not  rank  him  ;  but  the  eagle 
is  not  Holilary  in  the  heavens)  and  if  he 
alone,  undazzled  by  the  beam  of  mid-day, 
can  dare  to  give  the  great  Sun  himself 
glance  for  glance,  there  are  other  winged 
creatures  wito  are  satistied  to  receive  his 
radiance  upon  their  bright  and  glassy  plu- 
vuigt — 

"  WhOM  dripping  wing!  flaah  aun-lighl  ai  tliey 

whose  nests  are  not  in  the  pathless  crags, 
but  deep  in  the  bowery  woodlands,  where, 
amid  all  that  sea  of  waving  trees  beneath, 
the  winged  wanderer — the  floating  flower 
of  the  ait — drops,  with  the  uuerring  in- 
•tioct  of  love,  upon  his  own  expectatit 
bome. 

It  is,  indeed,  observable  that  true  humc. 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  unaccompanied  with  a 
deep  sense  and  faculty  of  the  pathetic. 
This  is  one  of  its  ordinary  practical  distinc- 
tions from  wiL  Wit  is,  in  its  essence,  feel- 
ingleas ;  the  pure,  intellectual  concretion ; 
(he  icy  crystal   that  glitters  and   chills. 


[3wr, 

Humor  is  not  the  gem  so  much  as  the  Sow- 
er, the  creature  of  the  rain  and  the  beam 
— of  tears  and  smiles.  Wit  is  clear  attd 
cold  as  the  starry  midnighL  Humor  tender 
and  vague  as  the  moon-lit  eve.  Wit  is  of 
ilie  head  ;  Humor  of  the  heart ;  angels  and 
devils  may  be  witty — man  alone  has  humor. 

With  such  spirits  as  Hood  and  Charles 
Lamb  this  was  eminently  manifested.  They 
were  both  men  of  profound  feeling,  men  of 
a  large  soul  Tor  fellow-man,  sighing  amid 
all  their  smiles,  and  flowing  deep,  with  all 
the  surface-sparkle  of  their  plnyfulnesa. 
That  keen  susceptibility  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  prompt  Inventiveness  in  all  the  ways 
of  exciting  it,  were  in  them  compatible  with 
a  very  learned  spirit  of  human  dealings, 
and  much  of  the  pitying  temper  that  know- 
ledge works  in  worthy  hearts.  We  do  not 
very  well  know  the  precise  idiosyncrasy  of 
old  Democritus;  his  hard  materialist  phi- 
losophy does  not  speak  too  well  for  it;  but 
he  might  have  been,  for  all  his  perennial 
grin,  as  tendcr-souled  a  being  as  ever  wan 
hia  weeping  brother  snge  of  Cphesus. 
Were  we  (lo  the  unspeakable  sorrow  of 
universal  literature)  far  gone  in  a  deep 
ditch,  and  bolh  by  some  m etc iri psychosis 
contrived  in  this  nineteenth  century,  to  pass 
by  that  way,  wc  should  back  Heractilus  to 
be  the  first  lo  desert  us ;  he  would  have  too 
much  to  do  wiping  hia  eyes  at  our  distress- 
es, poor  fellow  1  to  be  able  to  turn  bis  hands 
tu  any  other  use.  The  world,  which  in 
matters  within  its  own  coarse  daily  ken,  is 
seldom  wholly  wrong,  has  always  felt  it;  il 
distrusts  oetentatiuiia  mourners;  it  suspects 
where  tears  are  so  promptly  shed  that  the 
stream  readily  overflows  only  because  the 
channel  is  shallow  ;  while  it  is  unfortunate- 
ly but  too  williog  to  sympathize  with  joyous 
bonkommie,  and  to  give  lo  careless  good 
fellowship  all  the  honors  of  the  heart.  The 
humor,  at  ihe  same  lime,  of  which  we  now 
speak  is  much  more  than  this;  so  much 
more,  indeed,  that  your  humorist  is  fre- 
quently the  least  pliable  of  good  fellows  j 
often  n  proverbial  "  oddity  "—a  solitary  self- 
reflective  observer— unpopular  with  the 
mass  whom  he  makes  uucomfortable— dear 
and  precious  to  the  few. 

Man  alone  laughs;  for  he  alone  perpet- 
ually contrasts  his  state  with  a  higher  ideal 
— the  failure  with  the  success,  the  acciden- 
tal with  the  immutable,  ihe  false  with  the 
real,  the  is  with  the  ought  to  be.  The  brute 
is  loo  low,  the  angel  too  lofty,  for  that 
strange  mingled  emotion  of  proud  satcaalic 
pleasure  which  is  so  appropriate  to  a  nedi- 
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al  creeiure,  who,  midway  between  ihe  de- 
ntoD  and  the  demigod,  is  ever  greater  and 
ever  less  ihan  hiinEelf. 

ll  has  often  been  said — and  no  man  iii 
to  read  the  book  will  ever  gainsay  it — thai 
Dun  Quixote  ia  s  work  of  pathos.  Ingan- 
it;,  indeed,  can  hardly  ever  rai^e  feelings 
of  the  unmiiigled  ludicrous;  nnd  Hiill  less 
such  insanity  as  this!  Consider  it  hcII. 
A  noble-hearted  old  man,  a  genuine  Span- 
IbIi  geyileinnn,  though,  it  may  be,  in  simie- 
what  abaiiereil  circumstances i  with  a  brain 
overcharged  with  visions  of  ideal  pcrfectiun, 
eager,  after  his  own  fashion,  to  redresis 
wrongs  and  restore  the  balance  ofihe  world, 
sincerer  than  many  of  the  lights  of  chival- 
ry he  [bought  to  imitate,  ever  more  com- 
passionate, chaste,  high -principled,  reli- 
gious, gallant — it  is  the  very  miracle  of  the 
author's  genius,  not  go  much  to  have  writ- 
ten the  book  that  of  all  others  has  made 
maukind  laugh,  as  with  such  a  hero  to  have 
prevented  us  from  weeping.  Rabelais,  in- 
deed, has  tittle  pathos;  it  is  owing  to  this 
very  want,  almost  ds  much  aa'  to  his  ineffa- 
ble groseriess,  that  in  spile  of  all  that  vigor 
of  exulting  fancy,  rolling  and  wallowing  in 
its  own  infinite  ocean  of  mirth,  ruling  with 
n  conqueror's  capricea  Ihe  whole  empire  of 
fun,  Rnbelaia  is  scarcely,  except  by  curious 
students,  read.  Swift — so  often  compared 
with  Rabelais,  and  certainly  rivalling  his 
filth — does  not,  whatever  Pope  may  say,  sit 
"in  Rabelais' easy  chair;"  Swift's  seat  is 
no  easy  chair  ;  better  name  it  "  the  scat  of 
the  scornful,"  the  restless  couch  of  a  stern 
and  merciless  spirit,  pouring  itself  out  in 
those  undymg  works,  not  in  self-indulgent 
merriment,  but  in  bitter  and  burning  con- 
tempt. Hypocrisy  of  all  kinds  Swift  had  a 
fearful  gift  to  penetrate  and  to  disgrace; 
but  hia  acorn  is  almost  as  dark  and  terrible 
aa  the  hypocrisy  itself;  which  will  you  have 
— the  tears  of  the  erocoHiU  or  the  Inugblcr 
of  the  hyena  ?  Accordingly,  Swift  is  more 
of  the  wit  than  the  humorist;  Jiis  manufac- 
ture is  Ihe  work  of  intellect,  as  clear  and 
keen  aa  a  mathematician's;  his  invention  is 
the  servant  and  instrument  of  his  reason  ; 
every  thing  in  his  boldest  conceptions  has 
its  object,  and  that,  for  the  moat  part,  dis- 
tinct and  decisive.  In  bis  very  ribaldry, 
there  is  no  "  svpcrfluilg  of  naughtiness;" 
he  discards  as  an  incumbrance  the  loose 
vesture  of  imaginative  phraseology  and  de- 
coration— not  ^caose  ho  could  not,  but 
would  Bot,  adopt  it ;  the  poet  may  come 
down  to  the  arena  in  hia  singing-robes,  but 
Swift  atrips  for  the  fight.     Otiier  men  of  sa- 
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lirica]  fancy  shoot  oflentimes  at  random, 
to  enjoy  their  abounding  strength;  SwiQ 
never  throws  away  a  shot, — he  fits  hia  ar- 
row to  the  bow,  eyes  his  shrinking  victim, 
end  cleuves  the  heart.  There  is  a  terrible 
seriousness  in  his  jests.  Yet,  let  no  man 
think  to  lightly  settle  the  question  of  the 
influence  of  Swift's  writings.  They  tend 
to  make  us  uncomfortable  ;  but  tliey  tend 
to  make  us  honest.  It  is  not  pleasant  lo 
gaze  on  the  flnyed  Marsyas  ;  but  the  beauty 
wliich  is  skiu-deep  may  the  less  deceive  db 
after  such  a  sight. 

Probably  in  Sterne — in  my  Uncle  Toby 
— the  perfection  of  gcuuine  humor  was 
nearly  attained  ;  and  what  a  model  is  (bat 
oi pntktiic  nature  !  How  prodigious  must 
have  been  the  amount  of  the  corruption 
that  spoiled  Sterne's  heart  1  Of  all  the 
dread  pheuoroena  of  human  perversity, 
there  is  none  more  mournful  than  the  ut- 
ter separation  of  the  inoral  imagination 
from  Ihe  practical  moral  belief;  or,  what 
is  perhaps  the  liuer  siatemenl — the  sepa- 
ration of  the  moral  belief  hself  from  all  its 
deoigned  control  over  the  life  of  its  po»- 
BCBsor.  How  awful  this  dwelling  of  the 
ONs  man  in  two  worlds,  without  one  point 
of  contact  between  them;  the  world  of 
imagination — of  the  closet  and  the  desk — 
with  Its  glorious  population  of  ideal  excel- 
lences, models  of  pure  and  persuasive  vir- 
tue, beings  of  thought  so  real  nnd  inde- 
structible, that,  clothed  in  language,  they 
shall  live  and  govern  mankind  for  countless 
ages — to  dwell  amid  such  a  society,  the 
gilled  freeman  of  such  a  City  of  God,  the 
inward  conscience  of  the  genius  who  cre- 
ates and  upholds  then),  itself  audibly  speak- 
ing in  every  such  vision  that  be  moulds; 
and  the  world  of  practicai  Itft,  mean,  am- 
bitious, sensual,  selfish — unvisited  by  one 
ray  of  Ihe  starry  influences  of  its  sister 
sphere,  lower  far  and  more  despicable  than 
that  of  the  most  illiterate  cottager,  whose 
views  are  bounded  by  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  fields  he  tills; — and  to  think  that  these 
currents  should  twine  in  subtlest  links, 
each  day,  each  hour,  nay,  each  minute, 
yet  never  blend, — the  lovely  creations  of 
fancy  still  rising  in  their  bright  profusion, 
unsoiled  and  immaculate,  the  low  and 
worldly  calculations  of  the  same  mind, 
now  the  schemer  for  advancement  or  gain, 
mingling  through  that  crowd  of  glorious 
ihoughls  unabashed  and  uurebuked  by  the 
high  presence  in  wb|ch  they  move  1  And 
then  the  fearful  facility  with  which  the  hab- 
it is  acquired ;  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
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divorce  iBHccomitlished  belween  the  winged 
imaginalion  and  the  creeping  liTe,  and  ihr 
arrHtigemeiit  decorously  effected  that  encli 
shall  vigorouBly  pursue  its  own  business,  in 
its  own  proper  element,  and  neither  dis- 
turb the  other. 
'      But  lo  our  task  from  this  too  sad  di^res- 

We  are  not,  then,  to  wonder  that  Hood's 
web  of  humorous  fancies  should  he  intei- 
woven  with  its  thread  of  peiisirc  thought 
■t  times.  The  peculiar  lone  of  many  nl 
his  serious  poems  is,  however,  worthy  ol 
specisl  note.  Those  who  chieHj  know 
him  by  his  Comic  Annuals,  and  those 
flashes  of  occasionnl  mirth  with  which  he 
was  accustomed  lo  illumine  the  public  dul- 
ness,  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  learn 
tbst  his  more  deliberate  genius  was  mainly 
conrerssnt  with  the  gloomy  and  terrible  ; 
it  is  there  that  Hood  shuwed  his  real  mis- 
lerj.  Yet,  after  nil,  reflective  renders  will 
not  see  any  absolute  novelty  in  this  combi- 
nation, though  it  be  not  often  witnessed. 
Not  to  speak  of  instances  that  readily  sug- 
gest themselres  in  poetical  history,  a  curi- 
ous analogy  is  furnished  by  a  sister  art; 
for  the  natural  analogies  of  the  different 
spheres  of  Art  are  innumerable  ;  the  same 
imagiuntive  faculty  speaks  in  them  all, 
though  it  speak  different  languages.  Con- 
sider, theti.tbeGothic  Architecture.  There 
we  see,  in  a  palmary  instance,  how  kin- 
dred are  the  grand  and  the  grotesque — how 
the  curious  extravagance  of  detail  is  quite 
compatible  uith  awfulness  of  general  effect, 
and  eren  blends  with  it  in  heightening  har- 
mony. Those  hideous  gurgoyles — those 
monsters  that  grin  in  everlasting  stone,  un- 
couth as  if  the  old  bloody  idolatry  had  left 
lis  traces  in  the  majestic  faith  that  sup- 
planted it,  and  the  grim  genius  of  Thor 
and  Odin  would  not  be  wholly  cast  out 
from  even  the  Christian  temples  of  the 
Teuton  I  how  does  this  deformity  mingle 
with  DO  unpleasing  discord  in  the  visible 
music  of  these  great  creations  of  medisTal 
art  I  how  does  the  impassive,  immutable 
ugliness  of  these  forms — hsrd  and  horrible 
Bs  Fate — help  out  the  complete  impression 
of  stern,  resistless  power  that  speaks  in  the 
whole  mighty  edifice!  There  is,  then,  no 
essential  disconnection  between  the  quaint 
and  the  terrible — rather  some  deep  internal 
sympathy,  when  the  former  is  kept  within 
Us  due  limits  ss  an  accessory.  We  see 
them  agsin  in  close. combination,  in  the 
sapematDralisms  of  popular  romattce  in  the 
sanw  regions  where  Gothic  archilecture ' 
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first  rose  and  was  mslnred  ;  its  Spirit  of 
he  Mine  and  the  Mountain,  its  Walpnrgis 
Night, — the  very  personification  of  the 
^irch-Firnd  himself  in  our  northern  fancies 
—has  a  sort  of  horrible  drollery.  But  in- 
deed, to  pass  from  specihl  itistnnces  to  hu- 
man nature  itself,  there  is  a  brtrder-lnnrl  in 
all  our  experience  which  seems  the  chance 
possession,  ss  nur  fancies  alternate,  of  the 
ludicrous  snd  the  terrible.  Nay.  there  is 
n  laughter  appropriate  to  wretchedness  it- 
self; "  moody  madness  laughs  wild  amid 
severest  woe."  That  resolution  of  the  sys- 
tem which  belongs  alike  to  extreme  joy  and 
extreme  misery  utters  ilself  alike  in  both 
cases;  the  diapason  of  human  feelings  be- 
gins and  ends  on  the  same  note, 

With  this  prelude  our  readers  may  set 
themselves  to  "The  Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram,"  which  slsiids  the  first  poem  in  the 
collection.  The  murderous  Inlnr  records 
his  own  nightmare  to  one  of  his  pupils  : — 


''Twaiin  the 


cofai. 


'  AwBjr  iliey  iped  vrilh  fa mafome  minds. 


rurning  to  mirlli  nil  thii.gi  of  «i 

As  only  bnyhnod  can  : 
)ui  [lie  Ualier  lai  remute  fVom  a! 


And  hi 
»o  lie  Jeen'd  Ilia  head 
'1  he  book 


I 'a  bipuvd  bterzo  : 
i>bl  waa  in  his  brow, 

hands,  and  read 


-'  Laaf  aOer  leaf  he  turn'd  it  o'er, 

Nor  ever  gianc'd  agide. 
For  the  peato  of  his  kiuI  he  read  that  1 

In  the  golden  eventide  t 
Mucli  Bliidy  hnd  made  him  very  lean, 

AndpalB,  and  leaden-ej'd. 

"  At  laat  he  ahnl  the  ponderou*  tone. 
With  n  Tiui  and  fervent  gra«p 

He  alrnin'd  the  duakj  covuri  cloie, 
And  fii'd  the  braxen  haap  : 

'  Oh,  Ood  !  eould  I  lo  close  mj  mind, 
And  claap  il  with  a  claap  !' 


'  Then  Ib 


iping  0 
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Now  up  tiM 

And  pMt  a  inioT  nnoK — 
Andlo!  htiuw  alitilebof 

TbU  pored  upon  a  book  ! 


then  down  the  moad, 


or  kings  and  crown*  unntabla  I' 
The  ynung  boj  fnvi  an  upward  glance. 
'ltia"'rtie  Dealb  of  aImI."  ' 

"  The  Uih-T  look  aii  haat^  nlridua, 

Aa  mnit  nilh  sudden  pain  — 
Six  haaij  alridEa  bejoaa  lbs  place. 

Then  slowlyback  again  1 
And  down  be  tat  baside  tiie  lad. 

And  talk'd  wiih  him  of  Cain ; 

"  And  lonf  ajnce  (ben,  nC  bloody  men, 

WhoMdaedi  Iradilion  raves; 
or  Ione1}>  folk  vul  off  unseen. 

And  liid  in  sudden  gravea  ; 
Of  borrid  slabi  in  grov«a  furloro. 

And  murders  done  ia  caves  : 

"  And  h'lw  the  ipKtea  uT  injur'd  men 

Shriek  upward  from  tlie  sod  — 
Af,  bow  lb  '  ghostly  hand  will  point 

To  show  the  burial  clod : 
.  And  unknown  faela  uf  guilly  sets 

Are  tacD  in  drcama  fhim  God  '. . 

"  He  told  how  murderers  walk  Ihe  earth 

IJcoealh  ihr]  curae  of  Cain — 
With  crimann  cioudd  befare  their  eyes, 

And  flames  about  iheir  brain  ; 
For  blood  bna  left  upon  Ibeir  soul* 

Its  everlaaiiag  alum  I 

"  •  And  well,'  qualh  he,  '  I  know,  for  Irulii, 
Their  panga  must  be  CKIreme — 

Woe,  woe,  Dnullerahle  woe — 
Who  spill  life 'a  aacrtid  alieam  ! 

For  why  !     Mulhoughl  last  night  1  wrought 
A  murder  in  a  dream  ! 

"  •One  that  had  nrvsr  dune  me  wrong— 

A  feeble  man,  and  aid  ; 
I  led  him  lu  a  lonely  Geld— 

The  moon  nliung  clear  and  cold : 
Now  here,  aaid  I.  (hia  man  sbull  die, 

Andl  will  have  hid  gold  1 

"  •  Two  aiidden  blows  with  a  ragged  MirJi, 

And  one  with  a  heavy  alone- 
One  hurried  isah  wiih  a  haaly  knife— 

And  then  llie  deed  was  done  : 
Thero  was  nothing  lying  at  my  foot 

But  lifeless  flesh  uDdltane  t 

<' '  Nothing  b'lt  lifeless  flesh  and  bono. 

That  could  not  d->  me  ill  -. 
And  yet  I  faar'd  him  all  Ihe  more. 

For  lying  there  an  still ; 
Tbera  Wa-.  a  msiihoad  in  his  look 

Thai  murder  could  not  kill  1 

'"And,  to!  Ihe  uni.eraol  air 
8«e-»Bd  lit  with  ghastly  Hama  < 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  ejea 
W«(a  luoking  down  in  blame  : 


"Oh,  God!  it  mads  m 
Such  sense  within  thi 

But  when  I  louch'd  the 
Thablood  guelied  out 

Foro»erycl,.t,aburni 
Was  scorching  in  m; 


ilcless  clay, 

ngagiot 


'  Hy  head  wna  like  an  ardent  coal, 
My  heart  ws  a  solid  ice  ; 
Hy  wrelctiod,  wretched  aoul,  I  knew, 
Was  at  Ihe  Ituvira  price  ; 
docra  limea  I  groaned — the  dead 


Had  n 


ned  but 


Of  ihe  blood-as  enging  aprtte — 
Thou  guilty  laaB '.  take  up  thj  dead, 
And  hide  il  from  iny  eight  1" 

■  I  took  the  dreary  b  'dy  up. 

And  cast  it  in  a  stream — 
i  sluggish  water,  black  as  ink. 

The  dcplli  waa  so  eairemei 
ly  gentle  bny,  remember  tltia 

'  Dnwn  went  the  corso  wiih  a  hallow  ploaga. 

And  vanish 'din  the  pool; 
Anun  1  eleans'd  my  bloody  hnada. 

And  wnsh'd  my  forehead  cool. 
And  set  among  Ihe  urchins  young 

Tb«t  aveuing  in  lbs  Khool. 


'  Oh  lleav-n !  to  think  of  their  whi 
And  mine  no  black  and  grim  ! 

cnuld  not  share  in  childiih  prayer. 
Nor  join  in  evening  hymn  : 

ike  a  Deril  of  the  PUl  seam'd 
'Hid  bul;  Cherubim  1 

'  And  peace  went  with  them,  ope  ani 

And  each  calm  pidnw  spr-ad  ; 
But  guilt  WB*  mj  grim  Cbsmberlain 

Thai  lighted  me  m  bed, 
And  drew  my  midnight curtoilM  roand. 

With  fingers  bloody  red  ! 


— .  .nguish  dark  and  d  ,  . 
ly  fevei'd  eyes  I  dared  not  cloae, 

Bul  Blared  oghaat  al  Sleep  : 
'or  Sin  had  rcndnred  unla  her 

The  keys  uf  Hell  to  keep  ■ 

' '  All  night  1  lav  in  agony. 

From  weary  chime  to  chime, 
Vilh  one  be-ietling  horrid  hint. 


«  souls, 


ic  thought,  that  made 
itanlava  ; 
r  rvery  pulse 


Did  that  tc    . 
Still  DTgingme  lo  «o  and  tea 
The  Dead  Uan  in  hii  pa*«  ! 
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And  Bought  ihe  black  accumBd  paul 
With  ■  wild  iDiigiTing  eye  ; 

And  I  MW  the  Dead  in  ihe  river  bed, 
For  ihc  failhlcM  Urcam  iras  iry  • 

''_' Mcrrilj  roae  (he  Inrk.and  ahook 

'  7'he  <tew-driip  from  ils  wing  ; 
Bui  I  never  msrk'd  its  rrorning  llighl, 

I  D«<er  heard  it  Mng: 
For  I  wns  stooping  once  egnin 

Uadet  lbs  hoind  thing  ! 


■  •  With  bre 


Ibles 


lul  IT 


There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave 

Beforclbe  day  began  ', 
In  a  lonesnme  wood  with  heapi  of  leaves, 

I  bid  the  murder'd  man  ! 

'< '  And  ill  that  day  I  read  in  aebool, 
But  my  tliought  whs  other  where : 

As  EooD  ai  the  mid-day  task  was  done, 
In  secret  I  wa«  there  : 

And  a  mishly  wind  had  awept  the  leaves, 
Andatill  ibe  corse  naa  bare  1 

"  •  Then  don n  I  cast  me  on  my  reee, 

And  first  began  In  weep. 
For  I  knew  my  secri'ltben  was  one 

That  earth  rerused  to  keep  ; 
f>r  land  or  sea,  though  he  ihoutd  be 

Ten  thousand  (kthoms  deep. 

"  '  So  villa  Ihe  fiprra  avenging  Sprite, 

Till  blood  Tor  blood  atonas; 
Ay,  Ihoach  he's  buried  in  a  cave. 

And  trodden  down  with  alones. 
And  years  have  rotted  ofT  Itis  flesh — 

The  world  shall  see  his  booea  I 


Again— again,  with  diziy  h 
Theliumanlifal  take; 


«>  And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  clsy 

Will  wave  or  mould  allow; 
The  horrid  thing  purmea  my  loul  — 

It  stands  before  oie  now  '— 
The  fearful  boy  look'd  up  and  saw 

Huge  dropa  upon  his  brow. 

"That  very  night,  while  gentle  ileep 

The  urchin's  eyelids  kiss'J, 
Two  ilBrn-ficed  men  set  out  from  tyun. 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 
And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between, 

With  gyvea  upon  bia  wrist." 

Those  wbo  have  fititnglj  read  this  itnpres- 
■We.  ballad,  will  admit  that  a  spnrk  of  the 
u]d  Macbeth  inspiration  was  not  wholly 
wanting  to  its  aulhnr. 

The  "Haunted  Hoiue "  is  even  more 
character iatic  of  flood's  tdetit  for  height- 
ening the  undeJiaed  sense  of  the  in;sleri- 
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ous  by  those  sraall  details  which  giie  reality 
to  fancy,  as  well  as  of  his  command  of  a  very 
original  and  expressire  poetic  dialect.  The 
poem  is  too  long  to  qunte  the  entire.  It  has 
little  or  nnthing  ol  human  incident,  but 
embodies,  with  wonderful  fnrce,  the*agUQ 
impressions  of  awe  that  belong  to  old  de- 
serted mansions. 


'With   shai 


r'd   panes  the    grassy  < 


With  naked  beam  and  rafter. 

<  O'er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear ; 
A  lenae  of  myslery  (he  apiril  daonted. 
And  said,  asptain  as  whisper  in  the  ear. 
The  place  is  haunted  1 

'The  flow'r  grow  wild  and  ranhly  aaihsweed. 
Rosea  with  thistles  struggled  ttir  espial, 
And  vagrant  plants  of  pamsiiic  breed 
Had  overgrawn  the  Dial. 

'But  guy  or  gloomy,  uteadrast  orinGrm, 
No  heart  was  there  to  heed  ihe  hour's  durmtion  ; 
All  limes  and  tides  were  lost  in  one  long  term 


■  But  Time  was  Jumb  within  that  maoaion  old, 
Ur  left  hia  tale  to  the  heraldic  banners. 
That  hung  from  the  corroded  waits,  and  told 
Of  former  men  aod  maonera. 

'Those  tnllered  fiagSfthal  with  the  opened  door, 
Srmn'd  Ihe  old  wave  of  battle  to  remetnber, 
While  fallen  frsgmenia  dsnccd  upon  the  floor 
Like  dead  leavei  in  Dccemhei. 

'The  startled  beu  flew  out,  bird  afler  bird— 
The  screech-owl  overhead  began  to  flutter. 
And  saem'd  to  mock  Ihe  cry  that  she  hod  heard 
Eome  dying  victim  utter  ! 

'  A  shriek  that  echoed  from  the  joisled  roof 
And  up  iba  stnir,  and  further  (till  end  further. 
Till  in  some  ringing  chamber  far  aloof 


And  when  the  viaiior  ascends  "  the  glooray 
stairs  and  lonely  :" — 

"  Those  gloomy  stoira,  M  dark,  and  damp,  and 

With  odors  aa  from  bones  and  relics  carnal, 
Drprivrd  of  rite,  and  CDnaecraltd  mould, 
The  chipel  vault,  orcharnel. 

■■  Tboae  dreary  stain,  where  wilb  the  aonnding 

Of  er'ry  step  ao  tmny  eoboM  blanded. 
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Ttieinind.withdarkmiflgiving^fbar'dlogarn    geni    of    perfect    purity — this    crystallized 
Hon  many  feet  nicended  ;"  Iggf  ., 

And  reaches  the  upper  apartments, 

"  Yet  no  portenlnus  shape  (he  niglil  nniBzrd  : 
Each  object  plain,  BTtd  Isngible,  and  valid  ; 
But  rroio  Ibeir  tirniah'd  framei  dark  Ggarva 

And  faces  ipactre-pallid. 

■'  N'li  merely  with  ihe  mimic  life  that  lie* 
Within  tliB  compau  or  Arl'i  ■imiilalinn; 
Their  aoula  were  looking  thro'  ibeir  pa'Dted 

With  awful  ipeculalion. 


On  etery  I 

pa  •peeebl-s 

■  horror  dwelt; 

On  every  b 

ow  the  bun 

en  of  afBiclion  } 

The  old  A 

ceetral  Spiri 

B  knew  and  felt 

The  Houae 

a  malediclio 

*■  Such  earneBt  wde  iTieir  featurea  overcaii, 
Tliey  might  have  etirr'd,  or  aigli'd,  or  wept,  o 

epoken ; 
Dul,iave  the  hnllow  moaning  of  the  hlut, 
The  rlillneei  waa  unbroken. 


■*  One  tonoly  ray,  that  glanced  opon  a  bed, 
^  Aa  if  with  awful  aim,  dir«cl  and  ceruin. 

To  ahow  the  BLoour  Hard  \a  burning  red 

Embroider'd  on  the  curtain. 

"  And  yet  no  gory  itain  waa  on  Ihe  qnill. 
The  pillow  in  ila  place  bud  alonty  rolled  ; 
The  floor  alone  relain'd  the  Iroce  of  guill, 

Thoie  hoarda  obacurely  apulled, 

"Obacurety  apotted  to  the  door,  and  thence 
Wilh  mazy  double*  to  ibe  crated  caaenieal — 
Oh,  wbat  a  lale  they  told  of  fear  iaietise. 
Of  horror-' 


■'  What  ahrieking  Spirit  in  ihat  bloody  room 
It*  lUDrlil  frame  had  violently  quilled  I 
Acroi*  the  aunboam,  with  a  audden  gloom, 
A  ghoitly  abadow  flitted." 

These  are  but  porttous  of  a  sketch  which, 
in  s  few  masterly  pages,  gi»es  us  more  than 
the  qiiintessetice  of  all  the  terrors  of  Anne 
RadcliOe,  and  almost  of  Maturio  himself. 

But  we  must  find  room,  at  whatevercoat, 
for  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  which  follows 
this  dreary  vision.  We  well  remember  qui 
not  dishonorable  weakness  when  first  i 
met  OUT  eyes  yeara  since ;  and  we  will  beau- 
tify our  pages  by  enshrining  in  ihetn  thii 


Wenry  of  breath, 
Kaalily  importunate, 
Gone  to  her  death  ! 

"Take  her  up  tenderly 
Lift  her  nillicarei 
F-abioa'd  ao  alendeili 


"  Look  al  her  gnrmenta 
Clinging  like  cerementai 
Whilit  Ihe  wave  conatantly 
Dripa  from  her  clothing  ; 
Take  her  up  liiatanlly, 
Loving,  not  loathing. 

"  Touch  her  not  icornfully ; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, ' 
Uanlly  and  humanly; 
Notof  tfaeatainaofheri 
Ail  Ihat  reraoina  of  her 
Now  ia  pure  womanly. 

"Hake  no  deep  arrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 
Raah  end  undulifbl : 
Foal  all  diahonor. 
Death  he*  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

"Still,  for  all  alina  of  her>. 
One  of  Eve'i  family. 
Wipe  IboiH  poor  lip*  of  here 


Loop 

up  her  Ireiaea 

Eaca*^ 

ed  from  the  comb. 

He. 

air  auburn  treaaea : 

Whi 

Wbe 

le  waa  her  home. 

Who 

waaherfbther' 

Who 

waaher  molherP 

Had 

■heaaiiler? 

Had 

■he  a  brother? 

Orw 

aa  there  a  dearer  on 

Still 

Yel, 

ban  all  other? 

Under  tlie  aun '. 
Oh  !  it  waa  piiiful, 
Hears  whole  city  fitll, 
Home  ahe  had  none. 

"  Biaterlj,  brotherly. 
Fatherly,  motherly 
FerlingM  had  changed ; 
Love,  by  hanb  evidence, 
Thrown  Irom  it"  emim  nc 
Even  God'a  providence 
Seeming  cstTanged. 
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With  miar  ■  light 
Prom  windoi*  and  ci 
From  Barret  to  baMmeot, 
.    She  iiuxid  with  amuemeDt, 
Hoiuuleis  by  nigbl. 

••Tbeble.kniDaof  Mirch 
JHaJe  her  tremble  and  ihiver 
But  not  tlie  dark  iirch, 
Onheblneh  lliiwing  rJTor: 
Had  from  }lfe'g  hiitorj, 
myaterj 


ifm  be  hi 


Swil 

Oui  of  (be  w 

"  In  ibe  plnngeil  boldtr. 
No  matter  liinr  coldly 
Tha  toDgtr  tirer  ran— 
Ovrr  the  brink  of  ii, 
Picturo  it—lhink  of  it, 
DiMolule  Man ! 
Lavelnit,  drink  of  il. 
Then,  if  you  can! 


"Et*  her  limba  IrigidCy 
tJliffen  too  rigidly, 
Dacenlly,  kindly, 
Smooth  and  compoM  them 
Atu]  her  eye*,  clois  them, 
Htaring  ao  blindly  I 

*>  Dreadrully  ataring 
Thro'  muddv  impurilj, 
A*  When  with  iba  daring 
Laet  look  of  despairing 
Fix'd  on  futurity. 

"  Panebing  gloomily, 
Spnrr'd  by  conlumelj, 
Cold  inbuiDanily, 
Bnrning  idaauily, 
Into  her  Test. — 
Croli  bar  hande  humbly, 
Aa  if  praying  dumbly. 
Over  tier  bleaal '. 

•'Owning  her  wrenknen, 


To  what  ve  have  now  traDscribed,  itnd  (o 
Uie  Biit)  more  eelebnted  "  Song  of  the 
Shin,"  which  succeeds  it,  belongs  the  sol- 
emn praise  of  tending  to  trulf  belter  man- 
kiad,  of  chaaleQing  and  exulting  the  tone 
of  public  feeling  iu  matters,  homely  indeed, 
but  on  that  very  account  of  every-Aay  in- 
terest and  importance.  The  pulpit  can  do 
much  ;  the  poet  can  at  limes  do  more ;  his 
aodience  is  leas  limited  ;  he  can  appeal  to 
some   feelings  lo   which  ibe    pulpit  can 


scarcelj  address  itsdf,  without  hazarding 
its  necessary  dignity ;  he  gains  access 
among  those  on  whom  religious  appeals 
have  unfortunalelj  little  inftoence;  and  bis 
moral  medicine  is  administered  (if  the  phy- 
sician be  indeed  n  master  of  hia  healing 
art)  in  forma  at  once  more  pleasing  and 
more  condensed.  You  will  not  readily  for- 
get that  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and  ita  poor 
victim ;  "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for 
ever ;"  and  when  next  misery  of  that  class 
appeals  to  your  compHSHJon,  or  rice  in  ihat 
departmeat  would  prolfer  its  lemptationa, 
the  work  of  a  higher  power  may  be  aided 
by  the  picture  a  true  poet  haa  just  unveiled 
to  your  fancy. 

Indeed  it  ia  a  very  happy  tiling  for  Hood's 
many  friends  lo  think  that  the  impulse  which 
creuled  those  exquisite  things  cannot  have 
passed  unnoticed  or  unrecorded  by  the  Dis- 
penser of  everlasting  recompense  ;  and  that 
they  may  in  humble  hope  rejoico  that  ona 
who  thus,  in  his  own  depaiiment,  helped  to 
carry  on  the  great  divine  work  of  human 
amelioration  (and  how  many  lemptationa 
had  a  genius  bo  senfiitive  to  all  absurdity  to 
turn  traitor  to  ihe  cause  of  mankind,  and 
sour  into  the  profitless  dinhearlening  scot 
ferl)  is  now  in  a  world  wherft  such  Inborn 
are  not  forgotten.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  famous  "  Song  of  the  Shirt "  (as  in  his 
own  quaint  spirit  of  parody  he  styled  and 
moulded  that  thrilling  appeal  on  behalf  of 
female  poverty  and  wreichednesa)  few  of  ua 
can  forget,  ft  shook  the  public  henrt  to 
ihe  core.  We  trust  that  stirring  of  tb« 
waters  has  not  subsided;  thai  the  charity 
it  aided  to  arouse  and  to  fortify  ia  still  busy 
and  unrelaxing  in  its  generous  eSbrls  to  al- 
leviate surely  the  most  miserable  and  inhu- 
man bondage — (he  more  miserable  becauae 
overlooked,  and  ihereforeuncompaasionaied 
— that  the  dread  of  hunger  end  of  naked- 
ness ever  forced  ita  victima  to  endure. 

"  '  Work  '.  work  1  work  '. 
While  Ihe  cock  is  crowing  aloaf! 

And  work—work — work, 
Till  the  xlniaahine  through  the  roof! 


If  II 


nitb  Ihe  barbarong  Turk, 
Oman  hai  never  n  loul  lo  aa*e, 
ii  Cbriailan  work. 


" '  Work — work — work, 
Till  the  btain  bagioa  to  awim  ; 

W..rk— work— work. 
Tilt  the  et'CBara  heavy  and  dim  ! 
Senm.  and  gunet,  and  baiid. 

Bund,  and  guaiei,  and  tram, 

r  the  bullona  I  fall  aalcap. 


And  • 
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'"O!  If  en,  with  Sjstare  dear  ■' 
0>  Man,  with  Molban  nnd  Witm! 
It  i«  nnl  linen  you're  wearing  oul, 
But  human  cresturei'  livei! 

Stitcli —Midi — iti  Ic  b , 
In  pmarty,  hnn^r,  and  dirt. 
Sewing  al  nni'e,  with  a  dnubln  thread, 
A  Shroud  ai  well  ai  a  Shirt. 

■' '  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Dealb  f 
That  phantom  of  griilf  bone, 

I  hardly  r«ar  liis  lerril.l«  ahape. 
It  Mama  to  lilta  my  own- 
It  aeama  m  like  my  own, 
BecnuM  of  iha  TatU  I  keep, 

Oh  '.  Und  '.   that  bread  ihonlit  be  ao  dear, 
And  fleah  and  blood  ao  cbaspl" 


But  we  had  best  pause  at  once,  of  we 
should  be  won  to  insert  the  whnle.  Buy  the 
book  itseir,  Tair  daughter  of  fashion,  DT  bor- 
row it  frnm  some  Kccommodsling;  neigtibnr, 
in  order  palienily  to  transcribe  tniise  eleven 
■tanzaa  in  the  clearest  of  Italian  hands,  and 
learn,  as  you  ponder  their  melancholy  mean- 
ings, to  look  tenderly  on  jour  woe-worn 
sieter,  and  reflect,  that  even  for  your  own 
gentler  sex,  life — the  very  spring-time  of 
Its  years — has  other  scenes  than  the  eve- 
ning saloa  and  the  inorning /Sfe.  Alaa! 
these  poor  slaves  of  the  toilet  are  the  very 
Helots  of  haughty  Fashion;  the  basis  of 
its  gorgeous  structures  are  laid  in  these  un- 
seen, untold  mixeries;  the  bright  consum- 
mate flower  of  the  ball-room  parterre  has 
grown  from  this  tear-bedevred  root ;  nut  a 
fold  in  the  eripe  listt  of  that  exquisite  dra- 
pery— in  ihe  point  lace  of  thcne  irresistible 
flounces — in  the  tulle  iHuiioa  (most  imagi- 
native of  textures!*)  of  those  graceful 
■kirts — in  the  golden  blonde  of  that  inimi- 
table berthe — but  has  been  the  creation 
of  weary  vigils  and  fevered  pulses.  A 
Hamlet,  "considering  it  too  curiously," 
might  raise  strsnge  sermons  on  this  topic. 

The  same  lesson  is  pressed  furcibly  by 
our  poet  in  another  of  these  touching  com- 
positions, the  "  Lady's  Dream."  In  the 
dread  midnight  the  vision  of  all  the  un- 
marked   Borrows   of    the    working    world 


The  pnslry  ufParialin  millinery  hai  oevdr 

9.       Hnw   Gold, 


jet  obtained 


r 1"  Ggi.ra.  when  liU.rre  de«ribe.( 

as  -d'uiwHlat'ecoaletrdtiuecei!"  The  Tun- 
oy  or  a  new.Pariiian  bnnnsl  waa  obJKCtad  to  tiy 
a  fair  pun:h[iBGr :  "  MHdime,"  wan  the  reply  uf 
indignant  genius,  "  parole  d'honneur,  il  m'a  caut^ 
troll  niiiu  d'itiaomnle  jioar  I'imagi 
better  wB'  ihu  anlemn  -nnl  at  hf 
porter  of  one  or  the  graatar  artiita- 
n'sal  paa  visibla,  il  eomfoit .'" 


passes  before  ifae  eyes  of  a  child  of  pomp 
and  luxury. 

'  And  oh  !  those  nia'dene  young. 
Who  nroughc  in  that  dreary  room, 

With  figurua  drooping  and  ^pcclrei  (bin, 
Anil  ciieeka  wilhnul  a  blnom  ; 
nd  the  Take  that  cried, "  For  Ihe  pomp  oF  pride, 
We  haale  to  an  early  tomb  ! 


■  For  the  p 


"  'I  dreia'd  a<  Ihe  nohlea  dreas. 

In  cloth  of  ailver  and  j;«li), 
Wiih  allh,  and  aatin,  and  cneily  Ain, 

In  many  an  amplu  futd  ; 
But  I  never  remem^^r'd  ibe  naked  limbi 

Thai  froze  with  wlnler'a  cold, 

"The  wnunda  I  might  have  heai'd  ! 

The  human  anrrnw  -nd  amart! 
And  yet  It  was  never  in  my  aoul 

ToplayaoJUopBtf. 
But  ivil  If  tcroaght  by  icani  of  llmught, 

Ai  a*ll  at  teant  of  heart !'  " 

Listen  to  the  champion  of  the  poor  a^in, 
when  he  paints  the  melancholy  march  of 
tenants  of  the  poor-house  to  their 
gloomy  home,  at  the  "  setting  of  the  work- 
house clock." 

'  Onward,  onward,  nitb  baaly  feet. 
They  awarm — and  weatward  still — 
M»aes  bom  to  drink  and  eat, 
Bui  ilarving  amidst  Whitecbepel's  meat. 
And  famiihing  down  Cornbill  1 
Through  ihH  Poultry—but  still  unred— 
Chriatlan  charity,  hang  your  head  ! 
Hungry,  paaiingthe  Street  of  Bread ; 
Thiralj,  the  SireetorMilk—    ' 
Ragged,  beside  ihn  Ludgale  Hart, 
So  gorge  on  a,  through  mecbinic  art. 
With  co:ton,Bnd  wool,  and  ailk  ! 

'Atlesl,  before  that  door 
Thai  besTB  ao  many  s  knock, 
Ere  ever  it  opana  to  sick  or  poor, 
Like  aheap  ihry  huddle  and  flock— 
And  would  thai  ail  Ihe  good  and  wise 
Could  see  Ihe  million  or  hollow  >-ye«. 
With  a  gleam  dfiived  from  hope  nnd  ihe  ckiai. 
Upturned  to  the  workhouse  clock  ! 

■Oh  '.  thill  the  pariah  powen. 
Who  regulate  labor's  houra, 
The  daily  amnunt  of  human  trial, 
WeHrineaa,  pain, and  aeir-denial. 
Would  lurn  from  the  nrtiBclal  dial 
Thatsiriketh  ten  orrlevpn, 
And  go,  fnr  nnce,  bf  [hat  older  one 
Thai  aianda  in  Ihe  lighl  of  Nature'*  sua, 
And  Ukea  it*  lime  from  Uuvwi  1" 
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A  moTal  not  unlike  ttie  bearing  of  these, 
is  conla'med  in  the  Biraiige^extrnTaganzBot 
"Miss  Kiimansegg,"  which  occupies  near- 
ly half  of  ihe  first  of  iheie  Foluniea.  The 
fiction  is  scarcely  a  happy  one  ;  but  the  ex- 
ecntion  is,  in  snme  parts,  admirable,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  droll  pathos  in  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  heiress,  acurvily  treated  by 
her  magnificent  count,  and  slain  at  last  hy 
the  symbnl  and  instrument  of  her  own 
wealth.  The  ode  to  Mr.  Rae  Wilsnn,  full 
of  witty  retort,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
treading  upon  the  most  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous of  all  the  fields  of  aatiro.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  been  pleased  to  comment  some- 
what severely  upon  an  innocent  expression 
of  our  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  and  the  wit 
takes  ample  vengeance  on  the  critic, 
and  in  him  on — as  he  considers — all  the 
exhibitors  of  ostentatious  sanctity.  "  Man,'' 
declares  Hood — 

"  ma;  pious  teili  repeat, 
.4nd  yet  lelielon  have  nn  inward  seal', 
'Tia  notio  plain  a«  Ihe  old  Hill  of  Howth, 


Again,  on  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  Sabbath 
Bill,  and  other  compulsory  religious  enact- 
ments, the  poet's  opinion  is — 

"  Sponlaneoudjr  to  Uod  ahould  tend  Ibe  soul, 
Like  Ihe  mngnelic  neudle  lo  the  Pole  ; 
But  what  were  that  intrtniio  virtue  warlb,      ' 
Suppose  some  fnllow  willi  more  zeal  than  know- 
ledge, 
Fresh  rrnm  St.  Andrew*!  College, 
Should  nail  the  cetiiciaua  needle  in  Ihe  norlh  p" 


"Thai  Trown  upon  St.  Gilee' 


Thai  frown  upon  St.  Gilee'  aina,  but 
Tlie  pacoadilloea  of  all  Piccadilly  / 


Neither  is  the  angry  bard  needlessly 
complimenlary  to  Mr,  Wilson,  in  his  char- 
tclei  of  Oriental  Traveller  : — 

"  You  have  been  to  Paleilin«>— alai ! 

Some    mind*    improve    b;   travel,   other*, 

BeaembU  coppar  wire,  or  bra**. 

Which  |et*  tha  narrower  bj  going  (krtber !" 

The  argument  is  capable  of  being  dan- 
gerously and  eztravagaatlj  misapplied  :  but 


[JuLf, 

no  one  can  well  deny  the/act  embodied  in 
the  following  lijies,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
the  application  as  long  as  it  is  urged  lo  the 
enforcement  of  individual  humility  snd  udi- 
versal  charity  :— 

>>  Gined  with  noble  tendency  to  climb, 

Tet  weak  ut  the  Heme  time. 
Faith  ii  a  kind  nf  paraailic  plant, 
That    griigpi    the    nearait   Mem    with   tendril- 

And  ail  the  climate  end  the  soil  oiav  grant. 

So  j*  ihe  aorl  of  tree  lo  which  il  clings. 

Coniider,  then,  berore,  like  llurlnthrumbe, 

You  aim  your  club  at  anv  creed  dq  earib, 

Thst,  b^  the  Bimplo  accident  of  birth. 

You  might  hnVB  been  High   Frieat  ta   Humba 

We  pass  on,  however,  without  much  de- 
lay from  this  branch  of  our  task  of  criti- 
cism. The  light-armed  troops  of  wit  biiiI 
hunior,  powerful  as  they  are  at  times  to 
scatter  the  pompous  columns  of  sanctimo- 
nious pretence,  are  seldom  a  perfectly  safe 
auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  sincere  religion. 
They  arc  Swiss,  "  who  fight  for  any  Oodor 
man."  Wit  has  no  lime  and  no  solicitude 
to  make  distinctions;  and  those  who  most 
enjoy  its  sallies  are  usually  just  as  little  in- 
clined to  du  so.  Hence  it  is  constanllf 
made  to  do  a  work  its  authors  never  in- 
tended ;  and  Tartufie  and  Hudibras  are 
formed  into  standing  arsenals  of  artillery 
against  sincere  profession  no  less  than 
false.  While  the  very  connexion  of  ludi- 
crous associations  with  even  corruptions 
and  spurious  imitations  of  religion  cannot 
be  easily  severed  from  religion  in  its  purity 
and  truth  ;  the  very  language  of  hypocrisy 
and  sincerity  musl,  from  the  nature'  of  the 
case,  be  the  same;  and  the  ridicule  that  ig 
blended  with  that  phraseology  in  its  false, 
will  adhere  to  it  in  its  upright  use.  Men 
are  unconsciously  betrayed  to  pass  the 
shifting  barrier  that  divides  them.  The 
warfare  against  hypocrisy  becomes  thus  too 
otiea  a  discipline  for  the  warfare  against 
sincere  belief;  ifae  laughter  which  derides 
superstition  saps  the  bulwarks  that  defend 
against  infidelity.  Like  the  dragon  fight 
of  the  knight  in  Schiller,  the  assaiUnls  are 
trained  upon  the  false  to  attack  the  true. 
We  are  not  sorry  to  see  our  man  of  pun 
and  poesy  safe  out  of  this  dangerous  re- 
gion. 

For  Hood's  gift  as  a  poet  of  pnre  fanoy 
— a  dreamer  in  the  visionary  world  of 
Aowers  and  fairies  or  in  that  ideal  elder 
world  of  Greek  mythobgical  heroism  near 
akin  to  it,  tbe  reader  may  be  referred  to 
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those  ethereal  imaginings, ,  "The  Two 
Swans, "  "The  Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
PBiricB,"  "  Lycna,  the  Centaur,"  "  Hero 
and  Leander" — for  Hood,  loo,  hns  versified 
that  itnmemorial  tnle.  This  brings  us  tn 
his  love  reraes,  which  have  much  of  the 
delicate  beaulj  of  ihe  earlv  English  school. 
The  Hnefr- 

"  Lad}',  wnujd'd  thou  heiregg  ho 
To  wincer's  cold  and  cruel  pan  ?"  &c. 

Alight  be  a  veritable  relic  of  George  With- 
ers. The  following,  too,  have  much  feeling 
in  their  preitiness  : — 


"  Serene  or  ruffled  by  ihe  iloriD, 
Od  pmenl  waves,  as  on  ihe  past, 
Tlie  mirror'd  grovo  retaini  lu  Ibrin. 
The  aeir-same  trcea  Iheit  aemhlBQci 

"The  huB  each  Seetiag  ginbiila  near 

That  d.op  beque.i[li«  it  lo  the  next ; 
One  piciure  sltll  Ihe  surface  bears. 


"  Bo,  Inve,  however  lime  ■nsj'  flnw, 
Fre^h  houis  pursuing  those  that  flee) 
One  couetant  image  itlll  ihail  ahow 
Hy  lide  of  life  is  true  lo  thee." 

Thomas  Hood  was  the  son  of  a  booksell- 
er— of  the  Mr.  Hood  whose  name  was  usu- 
ally entwined  in  bibliopcilic  matrimony  wiih 
Verner — the  firm  of  "  Verner  and  Hood." 
He  began  as  a  probulioner  in  the  world  of 
commerce;  a  clerk  in  a  counting-house; 
and  doubtless  even  then  at  times  "  penn'd 
s  stanza  when  he  should  engross."  His 
doom,  however;  was  not  to  resemble  that  of 
his  friend  Chsrles  Lamb  \n  the  continued 
drudgery  of  ihe  desk  ;  the  young  scribe's 
cheek  began  to  pale,  and  hia  pulse  to 
quicken  ;  and  he  was  sent  for  change  of 
air  to  Scotland — to  Dundee,  where  some 
relalivea  of  hii  father's  resided.  At  a  laler 
period,  on  his  return  to  London,  lie  was 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  where  he 
learned  the  cunning  of  those  droll  etchings 
with  which  he  was  nflerwards  accustomed 
to  adorn  his  publications.  This  too  me- 
chanic art  did  not  long  detain  him  from  his 
early  and  abiding  bent ;  and  he  became 
connected  with  the  London  Magazine,  a 
periodical  of  high  repute  in  those  days 
through  ill  the  borders  of  Cockaigne.  The 
public  are  familiar  with  his  aubseqaent  lit- 


erary labors — his  "Comic  Annuals,"  his 
'Whimsicalities,"  his  "Dp  the  Rhine" 
[that  volume  of  irresistible  humor),  his 
'Tjlney  Hall,"  a  fiction  of  the  standard 
(hree-Totume  dimensions,  and  written  with 
much  power.  The  present  volumes  are, 
however,  the  best  guarantee  of  Hood's 
fame  ;  they,  perhaps,  alone  convey  an  ede- 
quate  impression  of  his  great  and  original 
powers.  They  are  a  real  gift  to  the  lovers 
of  genuine  poetry  ;  and  we  aliall  be  happy 
to  pay  our  critical  respects  with  equal 
courtesy  to  that  other  volume  promised  in 
ihe  preface  to  the  present  collection, 
"composed  of  the  more  thoughtful  pieces 
in  hia  poems  of  wit  and  humor." 

Hood's  latter  years  were  years  of  slow 
and  wasting  illness,  borne  with  great  cheer- 
fulness, and  presenting,  as  far  as  bis 
friends  could  observe,  many  unobtrusive 
traces  of  those  deeper  feelings  which  even 
the  most  mirthful  of  his  joyous  effusions 
discover,  and  which,  indeed,  make  much 
of  the  charm  of  all  that  this  kind-hearted 
and  accomplished  man  gave  to  the  world. 


THE  AOTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  DR.  ZSCHOKKE, 

A  FBw  snatches  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  journal  fTom  lime  to  time, 
together  with  an  abridgment  of  the  diary 
of  a  poor  Wiltshire  vicar,  issued  in  our 
"  Miscellany  of  (JBefnl  and  entertaining 
Tracts,"  have  rendered  the  name  of 
Zschokke  not  unfamiliar  to  our  readers. 
No  one  who  has  fallen  in  with  any  of  his 
writings,  but  must  desire  to  know  som^ 
thing  of  the  man;  and,  fortunately,  the 
spirited  proprietors  of  the  Foreign  Library 
place  meana  at  our  disposal  to  present  an 
outline  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting characters  of  Ihe  present  age." 

A  variety  of  circumslancea  renders  this, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  one  of  the 
best  autobiographies  ever  published.  The 
author  kept  a  diary  regularly  from  twelve 
years  of  age,  noting  down  events  at  the 
time  they  occurred  to  biro  with  all  the 
vigorous  earnealness  of  youth.     The  work 


the  33d  put  or  Ihe  Fnreiati  Library.  London  : 
Chnpman  and  Half.  Reprioled  in  Wiley  «L  Put- 
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wss  not,  howerer,  prepared  for  the  press 
iinlil  he  had  reached  the  advaoced  a^  of 
seventy-  Thus  the  eiuberance  of  imtna- 
tured  enthusiasm  ia  toned  down  by  the 
•ober  experience  of  age.  From  a  neglect- 
ed orphan,  Zschnkke  had  meanwhile  been 
a  teacher,  lecturer,  dramaiiac,  poet,  histo- 
rian, traveller,  diplornatisi,  stadtholder, 
newspaper  editor,  popular  instructor,  and, 
added  to  all  these  characters,  always  a 
reformer  end  philosopher. 

Heinrich  Zschnkke  was  born  in  the 
year  1770  el  Magdeburg,  in  Lower  Saxony. 
His  father — a  cluthmaker  and  oberdUuter, 
or  deacon  of  his  guild — was  bis  only  guar- 
dian, for  his  mother  died  seven  weeks  after 
his  birth.  "I,  his  youngest  child,"  aajs 
the  writer,  "  became,  like  roost  Benjamins, 
the  darling  of  my  father's  heart;"  whilst 
the  young  favorite  looked  up  to  his  father 
aa  "the  chief  and  king  of  |iis  childish 
world."  The  rule  he  was  subjected  to  was 
extremely  indulgent,  end  the  young  adven- 
turer soon  made  himself  an  adept  in  all 
manner  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  boyish 
gauies,  before  he  acquired  any  useful  ac- 
complishments. At  the  age  of  nine,  how- 
ever, his  play-days  were  interrupted  by  the 
death  of  his  fuiher,  and  he  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  an  elder  brother.  Thia  new 
protector  tried  to  turn  the  young  harum- 
scarum  into  a  gentleman.  Tailor  and 
hairdresser  were  set  to  work  upon  him ; 
but  the  Gne  clothes  and  his  brother's  regu- 
laiiona  deprived  him  of  his  ragged  street 
companions  and  their  rough  paatimes;  and 
being  much  conlined  at  home,  he  took  a 
great  dislike  to  the  well  polished  floors  and 
gilded  panels  of  his  fine  brother's  Gne 
nouse.  When  sent  to  school,  the  wayward 
pupil  neglected  accidence  and  grammar  for 
the  more  fascinating  study  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  the  Adventures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  latter  took  such  a  Grm  hold 
on  his  imagination,  that  hereaoluiely  deter- 
mined to  shipwreck  himself  some  day  on  a 
beautiful  desert  island,  but  to  prepare  him- 
•eir  belter  beforehand  than  did  the  onfortu- 
naie  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Such  was  jnung  Zschokke's  wayward- 
Deas,  that  his  friends  considered  him  a 
wrong-headed  fellow,  who  would  never 
come  to  any  good  ;  aa  an  untaught,  idle, 
ontidy  little  vagabond,  gi*en  to  laughing 
and  crying  at  improper  times  and  places: 
now  credulous  even  to  silliness,  now  mis- 
trustful to  his  own  detriment;  sometimes 
obstinate,  someiimea  foolishly  docile.  Be- 
neath all  these  failings,  however,  there  ran 


a  cc^ioQS  stream  of  pressed  oSection.  He 
was  coldly  and  carelessly  treated,  thruat 
about  from  one  member  of  his  family  to 
another  as  a  useless  incumbrance,  and 
forced  into  a  kind  of  antagonism  with  them, 
or  thrown  back  upon  his  own  impulses. 
"I  was  obliged  to  accustom  myself  lo  my 
solitary  condition,  end  lo  seek  my  best 
enjoyment  in  the  delusions  of  imagination. 
Thus  forsaken  by  all,  I  Gral  began  clearly 
to  understand  that  I  was  en  orphan,  Bup> 
ported  indeed  by  the  interest  of  my  pater- 
nal inheritance,  but  the  most  useless  and 
superfluous  being  upon  earth.  This  es- 
tranged mankind  from  me,  and  me  from 
mankind:  I  was  alone  in  the  world.  The 
consciousness  of  my  separation  from  others 
only  increased  and  embittered  my  intense 
lunging  for  sympathy  and  afTectiun.  With- 
out jealousy,  yet  nut  without  a  certain 
secret  bittcrne^  of  feeling,  have  I  often 
stood  by  when  one  of  my  companions 
enjoyed  the  praises  and  smiles  of  a  father, 
or  the  embraces  and  kissea  of  a  mother. 
Me  no  one  pressed  to  his  bosom ;  my  tears 
were  dried  by  no  loving  hand;  and  every 
reproach,  which  to  other  children  is  sweet- 
ened by  the  consciousness  of  their  parents' 
affection,  fell  upon  me  with  unmingied  bit- 
terness. Now  Grst  the  death  of  my  father 
became  to  me  a  quite  inGnite  loss.  I 
eagerly  endeavored  to  recall  lo  my  memory 
hia  slightest  actions,  his  most  insignlGcaot 
words  and  looks.  1  longed  to  die,  and  be 
with  him  once  more.  Oflen  1  left  my  bed 
at  night,  and  lay  weeping  on  my  knees, 
imploring  my  father  tu  appear  to  me  M 
least  once  again.  Then  I  waited  with 
breathless  awe,  and  gazed  around  (o  see 
hia  spirit ;  and  when  no  spirit  came,  I 
returned  sobbing  inconsolably  to  my  bed, 
while  I  murmured  reproachfully,  '  Thou, 
loo,  beat  darling  father, dost  not  care  about 
ma  any  longer  ! '  " 

No  one  can  peruse  the  account  given  of 
the  sorrows  of  orphanhood  without  being 
affected  by  it;  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
knowledging it  lo  be  a  faithful  record  of 
the  sorrows  of  an  abused  and  parentlen 
child. 

Amidat  all  his  eccentricities,  he  poasess- 
ed  an  unusual  aptitude  for  learning,  as  the 
way  in  which  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
Latin  will  show.  At  a  achool  to  which  he 
was  sent,  the  only  pupil  who  studied  that 
language  was  the  pedagogue's  farorite. 
"  Whenever  there  was  any  thing  to  be  seen 
in  the  streets — rope  dancers,  soldiers,  pup- 
pet-shows, dancing  bears  ei  mooke^s-Hliis 
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favorite  alone  wsa  inTariahl;  allowed  to 
lenve  ihe  school-roDm,  on  asking  permission 
in  Latin.  I,  who  bad  not  yet  got  beyond 
the  cstcchism,  could  not  resist  this  power- 
fnl  ailraction,  atid  resolved  iii  become  mds- 
ler  of  the  magic  spell.  Iia  liiile  possessor 
in  vain  represented  to  me  llie  lengili  and 
difficulty  of  the  way,  through  an  endless 
wilderncas  of  declensions,  ndjeciives,  pro- 
nouns, and  conjugations.  Undauote'),  I 
(Taversecl  the  hard  and  thorny  path  Trom 
Mensa  to  Audio,  and,  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, not  without  Tear  and  trembling,  I 
fltammered  out.niy  conjuring  Tormula.  The 
school 'HI  aster,  amazed  at  my  sudden  learn- 
ing, exaroined  nne  incredulously  in  various 
ways ;  at  length,  satisfied  of  my  acquisition, 
be  praised  my  perseverance,  prophesying 
that  something  might  be  made  of  me,  and 
formally  declared  me  his  afrcond  Lateintr, 
with  all  rights  and  privileges  thereunto  ap- 
per[r,i,iing." 

Like  the  greater  number  of  youths  of  his 
temperament,  Zschokke  was  passionately 
fond  of  reading,  and  of  acriuiring  know- 
ledge;  hut  as  he  chose  to  arrive  at  it  by 
*  1  paths  than  ore  beaten  out  for 


the  schools,  he 

who  \ 


>  lir 


vith    I 
1  hack-ni 


old 


This  prolific  writer  gave  him,  besides  plenty 
of  employment  in  transcribing  and  transla- 
ting, unrestrained  access  to  his  large  and 
varied  library.  Into  the  siveeis  of  [his  trea- 
sure Zschokke  dipped  during  several  years, 
till,  Bt  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  panted  to 
"see  ihe  world."  But  where  to  ^o  T  He 
conned  over  a  map  to  fix  his  choice;  and 
after  a  tittle  consideration,  determined  to 
choose  Schwerin,  in  Mecklenburg,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  a  former  school- 
fellow had  settled  there  as  a  court  actor. 
Re  suddenly  conceived  a  passion  for  the 
stage,  packed  up  his  little  property,  and 
.  without  more  ado  set  olf  It  was  on  a 
cold,  foggy,  but  snowless  morning,  the  22d 
of  January,  17^6,  that  the  young  adventu- 
rer gaily  approached  ihe  Irontiera  of  the 
oM  Obotrilenland,  and  with  a  light  free 
heart,  like  a  bird  escaped  from  its  ciige, 
followed  the  impulses  of  youthful  activity, 
ard  wandered  freely  over  hill  and  dale. 
His  native  city,  with  its  heavy  girdle  of 
walls  and  moaia,  and  its  towering  spires 
and  gables,  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
vanished  in  the  gray  mist  far  behind  him. 
Unknown  landscapes,  unknown  villages, 
trees,  and  cottages,  all  silvered  over  witli 
morning  rime,  rose  one  afler  another  out  of 
the  misty  air   before  bim.     He  sang,  tie 


danced,  he  shouted  with  joy ;  he  longed  u> 
embrace  every  peasant  that  be  met.  Voices 
of  sweet  prophecy  made  the  air  ring  wildly 
around  him.  He  was  not  superstitious; 
ser  men  than 
ie  with  future 


whe 


but  there  are  times  » 

he  have  dreamt  of  intercom 

events  and  unseen  powers. 

"  The  pleasaniesl  of  my  omens,"  saya 
he,  "  occurred  on  the  secon<]  day  of  my 
Hegira.  As  night  drew  on,  I  stopped  at 
an  inn  in  the  village  of  Grabow.  A»  I 
entered  the  parlor,  darkened  by  the  evening 
twilight,  I  was  suddenly  wrapt  in  an  unex- 
pected embrace,  and  pressed  to  s  warm 
female  heart ;  while,  amid  showers  of  kiss- 
es  and  tears,  I  heard  these  words — 'Oh, 
my  child,  my  dear  child  V  Although  I 
knew,  of  course,  that  this  greeting  was  not 
for  me,  yet  the  motherly  embrace  seemed 
to  me  the  herald  of  better  days,  the  beauti- 
ful welcome  to  a  newer,  warmer  world. 
Let  my  reader  put  himself  in  my  place, 
and  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  poor  young 
orphan,  who  had  never  been  folded  to  one 
loving  heart  since  his  father's  death,  and  to 
whom,  for  ten  long  melancholy  years, 
caresses  and  lender  words  had  been  utterly 
unknown  !  A  sweet  ircmbling  p.-tssed  over 
me,  as  I  felt  myself  folded  in  that  warm 
embrace.  The  illusion  vanished  when 
lighted  candles  were  brought  into  the  room. 
Ttie  modest  hostess  started  from  me  in 
then,  lot 
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ihal  my  age 
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I,  she  told  me 
light  exactly  correspond- 
son,  whom  she  expected 
)m  a  distant  school.  As 
ive  that  night,  she  tended 
ih  a  loving  cordiality,  as 
to  herself  for  the  d. 


which  she 


P- 
The 


mc,  and  my  healthy  boyish  appetite  did 
ample  justice  to  their  meriia.  Nor  did  her 
kindness  end  here.  She  packed  up  a  sup- 
ply of  dainty  provisions  fur  me  the  nest 
day,  procured  ine  a  place  in  a  diligence  to 
Schwerin,  wrapt  me  up  carefully  against 
frost  and  rain,  and  dismissed  me  with  ten- 
der admonitions  and  motherly  farewells. 
She  refused  to  impoverish  my  scanty  purse 
by  taking  any  payment  for  my  night's  lodg- 
ing, but  she  did  not  refuse  a  grateful  kiss, 
which  at  parting  I  pressed  upon  her  cheek. 
Yet  all  this  kindness  was  bestowed  not  on 
me,  but  on  the  image  of  her  absent  son. 
Such  is  a  mother's  heart!" 
His  friend  at  Schwerin  teoeived  him 
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coldly,  and  laughed  at  his  projects ;  bul  a 
third  person  who  was  prMent  at  the  inter- 
view rollowed  him  out  of  the  house  as  he 
left  it  disappointed  and  hopeless,  and  did 
him  the  kindness  to  introduce  him  to  a 
printer,  partly  as  tutor,  and  partly  as  lite- 
rary assistant.  With  this  person  he  wag 
extremely  happy ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of 
change,  after  a  time,  overcame  him. 

Zschokke  left  all  hia  happinesa  at 
Schwerin,  to  curry  out  his  still  existing 
dramatic  predilections;  for,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  manager  of  a  theatre — a 
decayed  nobleman — he  joined  hia  corps, 
which  waa  bound  for  Prenzlan,  on  the 
Uckermark.  Here  hia  duties  were  suffi- 
ciently varied.  He  "curtailed  the  trains 
of  heroic  tragedies;  altered  old-fashioned 
comedies  to  suit  modern  taste;  mutilated 
and  patched  all  sorts  of  pieces  to  suit  the 
wants  of  the  company;  wrote,  on  my  own 
account,  a  few  raw-htad  and  bloodt/-bont 
pieces  ;  rhymed  prologues  and  epilogues, 
and  corresponded  with  the  most  worshipful 
magislrates  And  grnndeea  of  various  sinall 
towns,  exhorting  them  to  ennoble  the  taste 
of  their  respective  small  publics,  by  liberal 
encouragement  of  our  legitimate  drama." 
When  tired  of  the  vagrant  life  and  miacel- 
laneouB  employments  of  a  dramatic  author, 
Zschokke  determined  to  enter  a  university, 
fur  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  qualify 
himself.  That  which  he  chose  was  at 
Frank  fori -on-lhe-Oder.  He  wrote  home 
for  some  of  his  patrimonial  funds,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  his  guardians  at  Magdeburg, 
who  had  heard  nothing  of  him  for  ten 
years,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had 
perished  somehow  or  other  during  his  va- 
gabondizing. The  requisite  cash  was, 
however,  remitted.  The  biographer's  de- 
scription of  ■  his  matriculation  is  highly 
characleristic.  "As  the  '  Rector  Magnifi- 
cus'  of  the  high-school  at  Frankfon,  the 
venerable  Professor  Hansen,  was  about  to 
inscribe  ray  name  in  the  list  of  acaden 
citizens,  he  asked'  '  What  do  you  wish  to 
study  r  i  could  not  tell,  and  replied, '  All< 
me  to  keep  for  a  while  my  freedom  of  choi 
among  the  nine  muses.'  He  looked  at  i 
in  amazement,  and  said, '  You  must  belong 
to  one  of  the  faculties,  and  can  take  only 
one  of  the  nine  sisters  for  your  lawful 
spouse.  That  does  not  hinder  you  from 
flirting  a  little  with  each  as  you  go  by. 
I  stood  irresolute  for  a  few  moments;  for  I 
only  de.iired  to  gather  together  at  this  pub- 
lic market  place  of  the  sciences  a  miacel- 
laneuui  ueaaura  of  leuaing,  fur  use  or 


ornament,  and  still  more  to  rid  myself,  once 
fur  all,  of  my  religious  doubts.  I  at  length 
threw  the  handkerchief  to  theology,  and 
thought  with  satisfaction  of  the  approval 
this  choice  would  meet  with  from  my  pious 
relatives  at  Magdeburg." 

Here  Zschokke  made  up  for  lost  time, 
and,  absiracliug  himself  from  the  com- 
panionship and  vagaries  of  the  Buneht*, 
employed  his  whole  time  in  reading.  He 
had  scarcely  aludied  a  year,  when  he  wa» 
called  on  to  make  a  funeral  oration  over  a 
deceased  class-fellow.  This  lie  did  with  eo 
much  effect  that  he  suddenly  became  the 
pet  of  the  profossora,  and  "the  friend  and 
confidant  of  all  the  Frankfort  sons  of  the 

Soon  after,  he  wrote  a  melodrama  called 
Abellino,  "  which  soon  flew  on  the  wiitgs 
of  the  press  into  almost  all  the  theatres  of 
Germany.  It  procured  for  the  beardless 
author,  among  other  honora,  a  formal  invi- 
laiion  from  a  company  of  merchants  near 
Stettin,  to  wiinesE,  ns  their  guest,  the  tri- 
umphant representation  of  the  piece.  My 
modesty  could  hardly  have  resisted  &o 
tempting  a  harvest  of  laurels,  had  not  a 
most  untimely  deceit  in  my  finances — de- 
ficits arc  apt  to  be  untimely — compelled  me 
to  shun  the  trilling  but  unavoidable  ex- 
penses of  the  journey."  This  was  no  af- 
fectation of  modest  self-denial.  Zschokke 
expresses,  a  few  pages  further  on,  but  little 
respect  for  the  taote  of  a  public  which  could 
so  highly  apijtaud  his  "  schoolboy  melodr&- 
ma.  And  although,"  he  adda,  "  the  love  of 
fame  had  always  appeared  lo  me  scarcely 
less  contemptible  than  the  love  of  money, 
literary  celebrity  had  never  appeared  so 
thoroughly  .despicable  in  my  eyes  as  now, 
when  I  learnt  who  could  obtain  it,  and  for 

author  criticising  himself  and  hia  muse  so 
severely.  But  he  wished,  and  determined, 
to  rest  hia  fame  upon  higher  things. 

After  a  visit  home — where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the  very  rela* 
tions  who  had  previously  driven  him  away  by 
their  unaympathizing  coldness  towards  him 
— he  was,  on  his  return  lo  Frankfort,  dab- 
bed doctor,  and  became  a  tutor  and  extr^ 
academical  lecturer.  His  classes  were  al- 
ways full,  and  his  fame  was  much  increased 
during  the  three  and  a  half  years  he  wu 
thus  employed,  when  he  aspired  to  become 
a  "  professor  extrpiordiaary  ;"  but  his  polit- 
ical principles  stood  in  his  way,  aiid  the  go- 
vernment refused  him  the  office.  Disgust- 
ed with  this,  hia  old  travelliog  deairea  re- 
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turned,  and  one  morning  in  May,  1105, 
b«  inounied  (lie  stage  on  his  way  lo  Swit- 
zerland. 

Al  Zurich, Zschokke  made  the  ncquaint- 
ance  of  ilie  palriui  Pnul  Usieri,  Henry  Pes- 
talozxi  the  celeliraied  and  pure-niinded 
educaiional  rerurmer,  and  Ndgeli,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  sysiem  of  national  Ringing 
which  has  been  so  successfully  followed  by 
Wilhelm  and  Malnzer.  Paris  wos  his  next 
destinaiion,  and  he  entered  France  whili 
the  eflecis  of  the  terrible  revolution  wen 
still  visilile.  "  Is  this  la  belle  France  ?"  1 
involuntarily  exclaimed.  Oelsner  [hiscom' 
panion]  smiled,  and  replied,  "  Ln  beiti 
France  means  Paris;  that  is,  the  mansion, 
of  which  the  h  hole  country,  from  the  Rhine 
lo  the  Pyrenees,  is  but  the  courtyard,  with 
the  barns  and  outhouses;"  and  this  is  true 
of  France  to  this  day. 

Paris  had  few  charms  for  the  practical 
philosopher,  and  be  soon  left  it  to  sec  Home, 
proceeding  on  his  journey  by  way  of  Swit- 
zerland, a  country  with  which  he  was  al- 
ready in  some  degree  actjuainted. 

lie  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1796.  While  at  Berne,  he  was  unexpect- 
edly attacked  by-fever,  which  confined  him 
three  months,  and  left  him  in  a  feeble  state 
of  bodily  health.  On  his  recovery,  lie 
niado  a  pedestrian  jr>urney  to  Chur,  a  pretty 
town,  the  capital  of  the  Grisons.  Before 
setting  out,  he  sent  on  his  bag(;age  fn 
Berne,  but  on  getting  to  Chur,  found  he 
had  arrived  before  it,  and  was  consequently 
obliged  to  wait  its  appearance.  This  tri- 
fling event  proved  to  be  the  turning-point 
of  his  history.  To  pass  away  the  time,  he 
called  on  the  only  two  men  of  eminence 
belonging  to  Chur  whose  nnmes  he  knew 
These  were  ihe  poet  Salis-Seewis  and  Di 
rector  Nesemann,  conductor  of  an  educa- 
tional institution,  which  had  once  attained 
great  celebrity,  but  appeared  to  be  now 
verging  towards  its  decline.  It  was  situa- 
ted at  ihe  castle  of  Riechenau,  aud  con- 
tained now  only  fifteen  scholars.  Nese- 
mann was  the  bead  master,  but  the  owner 
of  the  whole  was  the  head  of  the  republic 
of  the  Grisons,  the  President  Baptista  von 
Tacharner.  This  was  not  the  first  time 
that  Reicbenau  had  received  and  given 
shelter  to  a  wandering  gentleman  and  scho- 
lar. It  was  here  that,  towards  the  end  of 
October,  1793,  a  certain  young  Monsienr 
Chabas  of  Langnedoc  arrived,  weary  and 
penniless,  with  all  his  worldly  goods  upon 
his  back,  and  presently  threw  himself  for 
refuge  on  Tschamer  and  NesemaoD,  by 
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imploring  their  protection — a  boon  instant- 
ly conceded.  This  humble  stranger,  who 
resided  for  some  time  as  a  teacher  in  i  the 
establishment,  is  now,  as  we  all  know, 
Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French. 

Zschokke  was,  after  a  few  days,  asked  lo 
take  the  sole  management  and  direction  of 
the  declining  school;  and  he  accepted  it. 
"Thus  were  my  wanderings,  by  a  very 
agreeable  and  unexpected  occurrence, 
brought  to  a  sudden  termination.  The  de- 
lay of  a  lazy  courier  had  changed  the 
course  of  my  life.  Farewell  now,  Florence 
and  Rome,  palette  and  brush !  A  school- 
master's vocation  was  now  to  be  ray  sphere 
of  action,  and  no  fairer  or  wider  had  I  ever 
desired  ;  mine  was  a  home  in  the  rock  for- 
tress of  the  Alps,  a  more  delightful  one 
than  1  had  ever  dreamt  of  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  spacious  castle,  with 
its  adjacent  buildings,  only  two  miles  from 
Chur,  was  flanked  by  an  extensive  garden, 
against  whose  rocky  terraces  foanied  the  im- 
petuous waters  of  the  Rhine.  On  iheojipo- 
site  shores,  bordered  by  green  meaduw.^  and 
clumps  ofldrches,  the  landscape  opened  into 
a  beautiful  wilderness,  beyond  which,  the 
mighty  Alps  rose  range  afler  range,  peak  in- 
to peak  melting  away  in  the  blue  distance, 
round  the  snow-capped  summit  of  St.  Goth- 
ard."  The  establishment  revived  and  flour< 
ished,  "  Yel,"  says  Zschokke,  lamenting 
the  deficiency  of  a  mtrely  classical  educa- 
tion, "  with  secret  shame  I  soon  discovered 
my  ignorance  of  much  which  it  most  behoved 
me  to  know  ;  of  matters  which  all  children 
inquire  af\er,  and  concerning  which,  when 
a  boy,  I  had  myself  vainly  endeavored  to 
'  (formation.  I  understood  neither 
the  stones  under  my  feel,  nor  the  stars  over 

y  head,  nor  the  commonest  flower  that 

blossomed  in  forest  or  meadow.     In  this  I 

was  probably  in  the  same  predicament  with 

moat  of  our  pedagogneish  hirelings,  who, 

spite  of  all  their  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew, 

id  Sanscrit,  are  unable  even  to  name  the 
objects  that  lie  around  them  in  daily  life. 
They  study  every  thijig  except  the  realities 
which  lie  at  their  feet.  In  these  branches 
of  learning,  I  and  my  adopted  children  be- 
e,  therefore,  fellow-pupils;  and  the  in- 
lerable  universe  was  our  schoolroom. 
as  now  that  I  first  discovered  how  much 
more  a  teacher  may  learn  «r  children, 
than  children  can  of  a  teacher.:'  The  En- 
glish reader  will  remember  Wordsworlh'i 
lines — 
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Zschokke  set  about  conquering  hiB  defi- 
ciencies bf  studying  natural  hiHiory  wtiere 
it  ought  to  be  Mudied — in  (he  fields  and 
forests.  On  one  nccnsinn,  liis  ardent  pnr- 
euit  of  this  sort  oT  knowledge  Bnved  his  liTe. 
The  French  army  having  overron  Swit- 
zerland, reTolutionary  troubles  followed, 
and  Zschokke,  taking  part  with  the  pa- 
triots, was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  Echo9l, 
and  keep  himself  closply  confined  to  his 
castle.  Onedav  he  had  ihe  imprudence  to 
visit  a  friend.  Professor  Bariels,  who  lived 
opposite  the  city  of  Chur,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cnlandn.  "  I  epenl  a  delightful  af- 
ternoon with  him,  in  company  with  the 
beautiful  Baroness  Sniis-Hadelsiein,  and 
some  young  friends  of  hers.  We  sang, 
played,  conversed,  and  told  stories,  uriiil 
the  evening  begun  to  close  in.  They  then 
all  accompanied  me  back  as  far  as  a  hill, 
commanding  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  val- 
ley and  the  river,  where  we  sot  down  and 
ate  some  fruit  together  before  parting.  The 
last  gliminer  of  day  had  departed  when  I 
reached  Reiehenau  ;  for,  on  my  return,  1 
had  wandered  fat  out  of  my  way,  into  va- 
rious sequestered  hywaya  ajid  forest  nooks, 
in  search  of  the  summer  ufTeipring  of  the 
woodland  Flora.  In  ihe  courtyard  of  my 
own  houiie,  I  found  the  whole  population 
of  Reichenati  assembled  together.  They 
rushed  townrds  me  with  shouts  of  joy,  and, 
■urruiMiding  me,  besieged  me  with  a  hun- 
dred questii'ns  as  to  'how  I  had  escaped  thi 
murderers  T'  A  messenger  from  Haldeii 
stein  had  brought  to  Kcichenau  the  mos 
alarming  intelligence.     A  letter  from  Bi 
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a  few  hasty  and  tremulous  lines,  as  fui 
lows: — 'If  this  messenger  finds  you  aaf 
and  uninjured,  send  word  directly,  for  Gvd' 
sake.  We  are  all  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
on  jour  account.  When,  aficr  leaving  you 
we  were  walking  down  the  hill,  a  party  o 
armed  peasants  met  us,  and  asked  will 
threatening  gesiores  after  you.  It  is  saic 
that  you  are  outlawed,  and  a  price  is  se 
upon  your  head.  In  vain  we  adjured  thi 
rascals  to  give  it  up  for  tu-day,  and  go  back 
They  went  off,  on  the  way  you  had  gone, 
cursing  and^wearing  at  you.  The  lad' 
■creamed  and  implored,  and  the  baroness 
nearly  fainted.  If  you  are  still  alive,  fly 
the  country,  and  save  yourself.'  My  little 
favorileB  of  the  fbiesl  had,  by  drawing  me 
far  out  of  mj  direct  wajr,  saved  me  from  my 
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pursuers."  Jt  was  now  quite  time  that  Dr. 
Zschokke  should  speedily  retire  from  bis 
adopted  country,  which  lie  lost  no  lime  id 
doing.  He  Hew  across  the  Rhine,  and  waa 
informed  that  a  price  was  set  on  hia  head ; 
a  portrait  of  which,  together  with  his  name, 
was  alfixetl  to  the  public  gallows  of  Chur. 
His  oAcncea  seem  to  have  been,  publish- 
liberal  history  of  the  Grisons,  and 
ig  a  patriotic  address,  previous  to  « 
small  and  unsuccessful  revolutionary  out- 

cak. 

Dr.  Zschokke  now  threw  himself  wholly 
and  ardently  into  the  political  strifes  of  the 
"'  talents  always  aided  the  cause 
lie  espoused;  and  on  the  union  of  the  Gri- 
ons  with  the  Swif's  republic,  he  was  taken 
mo  official  favor,  and  appointed  proconsul 
if  the  Unterwalden  districts.  Amidst  the 
iruggles  and  vicissitudes  which  befell  Snit- 
:erland,  Zschokke's  prudence,  benevo- 
ence,  and  energy,  were  of  the  utmost  aer- 
ice;  and  other  important  offices  were  in- 
trusted to  him  in  succession.  At  the  age 
of  lliirty-onc  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Basle. 

The  political  part  of  his  career  we  pur- 
posely pass  over,  as  being  uninteresting  to 
readers.  All,  honever,  find  some  in- 
t  in  tracing  the  history  of  a  great  man's 
courtship.  It  began  thus: — "One  day, 
whilst  I  was  riding  through  the  atreets  of 
Basle  with  my  chasseurs,  (citizens'  sons 
from  the  best  families  in  the  town,)  I  no- 
ticed a  group  of  ladies  at  a  window,  who 
pressing  forward,  curious  perhaps  lo 
see  the  new  young  governor.  He,  on  his 
pan,  was  no  less  curious  to  see  them  ;  and 
looking  up,  while  returning  their  salutation, 
beheld  a  lovely  youthful  face,  worthy  to  be- 
long to  those  winged  forms  which  hover 
round  the  Madonnas  of  Raffaetle.  Wil^ 
lingly,  bad  etiquette  permitted  it,  would  I 
have  made  a  halt  under  the  window — a  pro- 
ceeding which  doubileEs  would  have  been 
just  as  agreeable  to  my  warlike  escort  as  to 
myself.  As  we  rode  on,  the  fair  one  was 
mentioned  among  us  ;  it  was  said  she  must 
be  a  stranger  in  Basle,  and  the  pleasure  of 
like  many  others,  was  forgot- 


Not  long  afler  this  trifling  event  the  go- 
vernor resigned  and  retired  into  private 
life;  and  it  happened  thM,  at  Aarau,  he 
went  to  a  concert,  and  there,  as  his  eye  ran 
over  the  parterre  of  assembled  beauties,  his 
attention  was  arrested  hy  one  half-opened 
rose — a  flower  of  Eden.  "Who  is  she?" 
he  inquired  of  s  neighbor.     "  The  deugb- 
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,  ter  of  the  paator  of  Kifchberg,"  wu  the 
answer ;  4itd  a  faini  rec<illeciion  came 
acroM  his  mind  of  a  clergyman  who  hnil 
once  visited  liim  in  Basle,  nnd  that  the  dam- 
ael  WHS  tlie  same  uhciae  Emiles  had  gone 
atraight  to  his  heart  wlieii  they  beamed  {thiii 
the  window  at  Baale.  Of  course  it  imme- 
diately iiccQrred  lo  him  as  a  most  urgent 
duty  to  reiuru  her  father's  visit  as  sonn  as 
poxaiUle.  Thedoc((irdidBo,aMd  repealed  his 
cbIIhj  but  merely  as  a  good  neighbor,  once 
or  twice,  a  week,  and  resolved  when  there,  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  on  his  behaviour.  He 
adhered  lo  his  resolution,  and  did  not  be- 
tray himsetrby  word  or  look,  more  espe- 
cially when  he  perceived,  even  heftire  the 
innocent  creature  herielf,  that  Anna's  in- 
clinations corresponded  vviih  his  own. 

After  a  few  more  sirugglea,  he  deter- 
mined that  Anns,  or  no  cne,  should  be  tlie 
companion  of  his  liTe.  The  doctor  was 
saved  the  trouble  oT  asking  the  important 
question,  by  the  intervention  of  no  leas  an 
agencythaii  that  of— B  thunderbolt  I  "One 
evening,  after  a  hot  summer's  day,  I  was 
Bitting  at  a  table  io  my  bedroom  with  a  book 
before  me,  when  suddenly  the  light  of  the 
candle  was  extinguished,  and  in  its  place 
appeared  a  ball  of  fire,  which  darted  down 
from  the  ir<in  of  the  window-shutter,  and 
remained  visible  for  some  seconds.  It  soon 
becsme  evident  thitthe  lightning,  attracted 
by  the  high  metallic  ornaments  of  the  roof, 
had  struck  the  building,  rending  not  only 
the  wainscot,  but  even  the  thick  wall  of  the 
castle,  and  shattering  the  two  windows,  so 
(hat  the  floor  and  furniture  were  covered 
by  nplinters  of  glass.  As  for  me,  although 
the  fiery  visitant  had  left  its  marks  on  my 
neck  and  on  my  side,  I  neither  felt  any 
ahuck  nor  heard  any  very  luud  report,  and, 
in  fact,  was  so  little  disturbed,  that  I  had 
leisure  lo  observe  with  curiosity  and  admi- 
ratiim  the  splendor  of  the  fire-ball.  Cau- 
tiously feeling  my  way  through  the  darki 
that  succeeded,  I  left  the  chamber;  but  1 
believe  my  composure  was  rather  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  rapidity  of  the  phenomenon, 
than  to  any  particular  presence  of  mind. 
Fonuiialely,  the  house  was  not  set  on  fire, 
but  several  persona  were  struck  down  in  the 
hall.  In  the  course  of  two  hours,  however, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon  whom  1 
sent  for  from  Aarau,  I  sticceeded  in  restor- 
ing them  by  the  use  of  ibe  means  custom- 
ary in  Buch  cases.  It  was  neither  the  hrsl 
nor  the  last  time  in  my  life  that  the  light- 
ning did  me  the  honor  of  a  visit,  'f  hia 
occurrence  threw  the  family  at  the  paraon- 
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age  iniD  far  greater  consternation  than  it 
,  had  ocoaaioned  me,  and  in  her  agilaiioo, 
Anna  betrayed  the  secret  that  her  life  hung 
upon  mine."  In  a  short  while  Anna  be- 
came Mrs.  Dr.  Zachokke.  "  From  ihii 
time  furwHrd,"  nnys  the  autobiognpher,  the 
"  stream  of  my  lite,  which,  near  its  source, 
had  to  force  its  way,  foaming  and  strug- 
gling, over  arocky  bed,l]owedon  in  acalm 
and  tranquil  course-  There  are  no  more 
striking  adventures  or  wonderful  vicissi- 
tudes, and  I  may  therefore  compriae  the 
history  of  a  long  aeries  of  years  in  a  very 
brief  space.  I  was  no  longer  a  young  man ; 
and  with  the  deep  experience  of  life  through 
which  I  had  attained  to  manhood,  I  had 
gained  also  a  noliler  and  more  extensive 
sphere  of  action."  He  revived  a  publica- 
tion, which  he  had  started  at  the  suggestion 
of  Pestaluzzi,  soon  after  his  exile  from 
Chur,  and  which  he  quaintly  called  "  Th« 
honest,  truth-ielling,  aud  welt-experienced 
Swiss  Messenger,  who  relates,  in  hia  own 
plain-spoken  way,  all  that  goes  on  in  our 
dear  native  country,  and  what  the  wise 
id  the  fools  sre  doing  all  over  the 
This  weekly  messenger,  ouce 
more  set  on  foot,  had  a  vast  circulation, 
being  read  wherever  German  was  spoken, 
and  even  in  Italy,  France,  and  America. 
It  was  revived  in  1804,  and  went  on  proa- 
pering  tor  thirty  years.  He  also  organized 
a  "  Social  Instruction  Society  "  at  Aarau, 
where  he  atill  resided,  and  assisted  in  form- 
ing other  such  inatitnlions  in  various  parts 
of  Switzerland  end  Germany.  Several 
of  money  which  he  had  given  up  for 
ince  the  revolution,  including  arreara 
of  bis  income  as  siadtholder  of  Basle,  were 
ily  paid  to  him;  and  in  Itili  he 
built  a  beautiful  villaon  the  let\  bank  of  the 
Aar,  on  a  sunny  elevation  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Jura,  and  t^poeite  to  the  town.  In 
ibia  residence,  which  he  called  Blumen- 
halde,  Zschiikke  has  resided  ever  since  in 
happy  retiremeat,  surrounded  by  an  eati- 
mable  fatnily. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
nost  interesting  of  autobiographies  without 
ifibrding  an  account  of  a  remarkable  faculty 
Zschokke  pooseases,  and  which  he  calla  bis 
inward  sight."  "  I  am,"  he  remarked, 
almost  afraid  to  speak  of  this,  not  because 
I  am  afraid  to  be  thought  superatitiouB, 
but  that  I  may  thereby  strengthen  such 
feelings  in  others.  And  yet  it  may  be  an 
addition  to  our  stock  of  soul-experiencea, 
and  therefore  I  will  confess!  It  has  hap- 
pened to  me  sometiiBM  ob  my  fint  meeting 
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wilh  strargers,  bb  I  listened  silently  to  their 
discourse,  that  iheir  farmer  life,  with  monj 
trifling  circumstances  thereuiih  connected, 
or  frequently  some  pariicular  scene  in  ihai 
life,  has  passed  quite  involuntarily,  and  at 
it  were  dream-like,  yet  petTectly  diEtincl, 
before  me.  During  this  time  I  UEuall;  feel 
GO  entirely  absorbed  in  the  conlemplniion 
of  the  stranger  life,  that  at  lust  1  no  longer 
see  clearly  the  face  of  the  unknown,  where- 
in 1  undesignedly  read,  nor  diEliocily  hear 
the  voices  of  the  speakers,  which  before 
served  in  some  measure  as  a  commetiiary 
lo  the  text  of  their  features.  For  a  lung 
time  I  held  such  visions  as  delusions  of  the 
fancy,  and  the  more  so  as  they  showed  me 
even  the  dresa  and  motions  of  the  aclors, 
rooms,  furniture,  and  other  nccessories. 
By  way  of  jest,  I  once,  in  a  fumilar  family 
circle  at  Kirchberg,  related  the  secret  his- 
tory of  a  sempstress  who  had  just  left  llit 
room  and  the  house,  I  had  never  seen  hei 
before  in  my  life;  people  were  astunished, 
and  laughed,  but  were  not  lo  be  persuadtd 
that  1  did  not  previously  know  the  reUliot  - 
of  which  1  spoke;  for  what  1  had  uttered  wi 
the  literal  truth  ;  I  on  my  pari  was  not  lei 
aatonished  that  my  dream-piciurea  were  coi 
firmed  by  the  reality.  I  became  more  a 
tentive  to  the  subject,  and,  when  propriety 
admitted  it,  1  would  relate  to  those  whose 
life  thuB  passed  before  me  the  subject  of  my 
vision,  that  I  might  thereby  obtai 
atioo  or  refutation  of  it,  It  w 
biy  ratified,  not  without 
their  part.*  I  myself  had  less  confidence 
than  any  one  in  ihia  mental  jugglery.  S. 
often  as  1  revealed  my  visionbry  gil^s  to  any 
new  person,  1  regularly  expected  to  hear 
the  answer — '  It  was  not  to.'  I  felt  a  secret 
ebudder  when  my  audiiora  replied  that  it 
waa  true,  or  when  their  astonishment  be- 
trayed my  accuracy  before  they  apoke.  In- 
stead of  many,  I  will  mention  one  example, 
which  preeminently  aalounded  me.  Une 
fair  day,  in  the  city  of  Waldshut,  I  entered 
an  inn,  (the  Vine,)  in  company  with  two 
young  stndent-foresiers ;  we  were  tired  with 
rambling  through  the  woods.  We  supped 
with  a  numerous  society  at  the  table-d'kdte, 
where  the  guests  were  making  very  merry 

•"'What  demon  inspires  you?  Must  I 
Bigain  believe  in  paBaeisiDn  1'  exclaimed  the 
tjtirilnelJobaiia  von  Riga,  when,  in  the  first 
hour  of  our  acquaintance,  I  related  his 
life  to  him,  with  the  avowed  ohiect  ofl  earning 
whether  or  no  I  deceived  myself.  We  specu- 
lated long  on  the  enigma,  but  even  bis  pene- 
tration could  not  solve  tV 
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irilies    and   eccentricities 
.ih  Meimer'a  magnetism, 
Lavaier's  physiognomy,  &,c.,  &c.     One  of 
my  companions,  whose  national  pride  waa 
ided  by  their  mockery,  begged  me  to 
make  Boine reply,  particularly  loa  handsome 
young  man  who  sat  opposite  us,  and  who 
had  allowed  himself  extraordinary  license. 
This  man's  former  life  was  at  that  moment 
presented  te  my  mind.     I  turned  (o  him, 
id  Bsked  whether  he  would  answer  me 
indidly,  if  J  related  to  him  some  of  the 
OBt  secret  patcages  of  his  life,  I  knowinf; 
liitleofhim  personally  as  he  did  of  me  T 
That    would    be    going    little   further,   I 
thought,  than  Lavaler  did  with  bis  phvsiog- 
"omy.      He  promiaed,  if  1  were  correct  in 
>y    information,  lo    admit    it    frankly.     I 
len  related  what  my  vision  had  shown  me, 
and    I  he   whole  company   were  made  ac- 
h  the  private    history  of  the 
young   merchant:    his    school   ye.irs,    his 
youthful    errors,    end    lastly,  with  a  fault 
ifercnce  to  the  strong-box  of 
his  principal.     1  described  to  him  the  un- 
iiihsbited  room  with  w  hiiened  walls,  where, 
lo  the  right  of  the  browti  door,  on  a  table, 
stood   a  black   money   box.  Sec,  &c.     A 
dead    silence  prevailed  during  the  whole 
which  I  alone  occasionally  inter- 
rupted, by  inquiring  whether  I   spoke  the 
truth.     The  startled  young  man  confirmed 
every    particular,  and  even,    what   I   had 
scarcely    expected,    the    laa(    mentioned. 
Touched  with  his  candor,  I  shook  hands 
with  him  over  the  table,  and  said  no  more. 
He  asked  my  name,  which  I  gave  him,  and 
we  remained  together  talking  till  past  mid- 
ight.     He  is  probably  still  living!" 
Any  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  bj 
means  of  the  known  laws  of  the  human 
the  present  confined  state 
of   our    knowledge,    assuredly    fail.     We 
therefore  simply  give  the  extraordinary  fact 
re  find  it,  in  the  words  of  the  narrator, 
ing  the  puzzle  to  be  speculated  on  by 
readers,     Zschokke  adds,  that  he  had 
met  with  others  who  possessed  a  similar 

In  gentle  alternation  of  light  and  shade, 
yeara  rolled  over  the  bead  of  the  good 
philosopher.  He  wrote  copiously,  and  bis 
works  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  popularity 
few  authors  can  boast  n{.  He  waa  more- 
over, intrusted  with  many  civil  offices  bj 
the  Swiss  government,  only  one  of  which 
he  cousenied  lo  be  paid  for,  and  that 
yielded  scarcely  ^50  per  annum. 

Heinrich  Zschokke*  still  livea  amidst  (be 
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beualirul  lawns  and  groves  of  Blum  en  haldc, 
the  living  representative  of  a  sound,  benev- 
olent, practical  philoeopby.  No  one  can 
read  his  Butobingraphy  without  being  a 
wiser,  perhaps  a  better  man.  The  les- 
soiiti  of  wisdom  which  he  inculcates 
win  iheir  way  to  the  mind,  because  they 
are  not  formally  or  diclatoriolly  conveyed, 
but  are  put  forth  with  a  playful  kindness, 
Bud  a  graceful  ease,  which  are  more  im- 
pressive than  the  haughty  sulennnily  of  less 
sympathizing  moralists. 


Memoirs  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  (Count 
of  Albany,)  commonly  called  the  Young 
Pretender ;  with  Notices  of  the  Rebel- 
lion in  1745.  By  Charles  Louis  Klose, 
Esq.     2  Vuls.    Londou:  Colburn. 

About  one  hundred  years  have  passed 
away  since  our  great-grand  fat  hers  and 
grandmothers,  in  the  midst  of  their  steady, 
quiet,  prosperous,  though  somewhat  com- 
mun-place  nvocatione;  in  the  midst  of  their 
fbrmal  tea-drin kings,  and  sober  club-meet- 
ings; in  the  midst,  alas!  even  of  their 
boasts  of  '  liberty  and  property,'  of  '  Pro- 
testant ascendancy,'  '  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion,' and  the  undoubted  right  of  Britan- 
nia to  rule  the  waves — were  startled  by  ihe 
incredible  intelligence,  that  the  young  Pre-, 
tender,  had  not  only  landed  in  Scotland, 
and  been  received  by  the  Highland  clans 
with  enthusiasm,  but  had  actually  crossed 
the  border,  and  was  marching,  with  no  one 
could  tell  how  many  thousand  wild  High- 
landers, direct  upon  London  !  It  is  indeed 
curious,  and  to  those  who  at  thedistaiiceof 
a  century  view  the  progress  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  even  amusing,  to  observe  how, 
after  determiaately  refusing  to  believe  that 
there  was  the  slightest  truth  in  the  existing 
rumors,  the  good  people  of  England,  when 
convinced,  though  bitterly  against  their 
wills,  of  the  contrary,  starting  up  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  terror  so  great  as  almost  to  pre- 
vent their  helping  themselves,  passed  with- 
in the  short  space  of  two  or  three  days, 
from  the  one  extreme  of  confirmed  akepti- 
eism,  to  the  opposite  one  of  mdiscriminate 
belief. 
When  a  short  time  since  wepaased  some 
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pleasant  mornings  turning  over  several  vol- 
umes of  ihe  leading  papers  of  the  long-re- 
membered 'year  forty-five,'  we  were  forci- 
bly struck  with  this.  At  the  very  period  of 
the  young  Pretender's  landing — even  a  fort-s 
night  later,  when  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
ivas  sending  the  most  urgent  letters  into 
Scotland,  and  his  brother  Henry  Pelham — 
the  actual  prime  minister,  remarked  in  a 
confidential  note  to  Lord  Hardwick,  'I 
never  was  in  so  much  apprehension  as  at 
present,'  the  leading  papers  still  keep  on 
prosing  about  '  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe' — that  dnrling  topic  of  our  great- 
grandfathers— about '  reasons  why  Marshall 
Saxe  should  not  have  won  the  battle  ofFon- 
lenoy,'  with  eulogies  on  ihe  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, and  occasional  grumblings  about 
Hanover.  Even  when  the  fact  that  the  heir 
of  the  Stuarts  had  actually  landed  could  no 

the  whole  newspaper 
unanimity    agree  in 

as  apocryphal,  and  as 

of  those   convenient 

falsehoods,  which  the  Jacobites  were  accus- 


longer  be  unknt 


tomed  fror 
truth  really  was 
who  of  all  n 


put  forth.  The 
that,  thanks  to  Walpole — 
was  most  indebted  to  the 
Pretender,  for  the  good  service  his  dreaded 
name  bad  done,  as  '  a  word  of  fear,'  both  to 
a  stubborn  king,  and  a  timid  parliament, — 
the  cry  of  '  wolf  had  been  raised  sooden, 
that,  just  as  in  the  fable,  when  he  was  actu- 
ally at  the  door,  no  one  believed  it.  It  was 
this  perverse  popular  disbelief  which  added 
so  largely  to  the  anxieties  and  responsibili* 
ties  of  the  ministry,  and  doubtless,  greatly 
encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  young  adveo- 
lurer  as  to  a  re-aciion  throughout  England 
in  bis  favor. 

At  length — '  a  change  comes  o'er  the 
spirit '  of  those  daily  papers  ;  and  they  all 
suddenly  find  that  the  country  is  likely  to  fall 
a  prey  to  '  a  horrid  popish,  devilish,  Jacobiti- 
cal  plot,'  as  one  of  them  expresses  it,  for  the 
second  city  of  the  empire  ia  actually  inpoii- 
session  of  the  young  Pretender,  and  '  Jamea 
VIII.  of  Scotland,  and  tii.  of  England,  has 
been  proclaimed  king  at  the  Cross  of  Ed- 
inburgh !  And  now,  most  curious  and 
amusing  is'the  change  of  lone  and  feeling. 
The  '  Daily  Advertiser,'  the  '  General 
Evening  Post,'  the  '  Westminster  Journal,' 
leave,  with  one  accord,  the  balance  of  pow- 
er, the  Queen  of  Hungary,  even  Hanover, 
10  shin  for  themselves,  and  forthwith  flam- 
ing letters,  brimful  of  loyalty,  from  some 
half  dozen  Juniuses  and  Scsvolu  appear- 
ed, iniermised  with  wretcfaed  doggrel  aet- 
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ting  forth  thp  pleaiure  of  dying  for '  GreM 
George  OUT  King,'  and  our 'glorioua  con- 
■tttiilion  ;'  and  exhibiting  hislorical  paral- 
lels about  aa  veracious  as  man]'  of  those  ol 
the  British  Reformation  Society.  Among 
the  minor  papera  this  newly  awakened  cn- 
thuaiaam  displays  itself  most  laughably, 
sometimes  by  Btirrlng  addressea  to  all  '  beef- 
ealiag  Britons,'  sometimes  by  pathetic  ex- 
hortations lo  '  Protestant  boys,'  or  '  jolly 
lars,'  while  the  '  London  Penny  Post,'  forth- 
with places  in  bold  type  at  (he  fool  of  the 
firal  page, '  No  wooden  shoes,'  '  No  arbi- 
trary power.' 

Hsppily  for  our  forefatliera,  indeed,  even 
for  us,  this  violent  re-action  saved  our  coun- 
try from  a  third  infliciion  of  the  house  ol 
Stuart;  for  these  extravagant  feara  did  good 
Mrviceby  their  very  violence,  in  thorough- 
ly arousing  the  public  mind,  which  in  those 
quiet  and  prosperous  days  had  slumbered 
sosoundlf  OB  actually  lo  require  being  moat 
vigorously  awakened.  But  the  shock  of 
this  awakening  was  long  fell,  and  some  of 
our  readers  can  doubtless  remember  the 
Boleinn  earnestneaa  with  which  old  men 
would  relate  their  reminiscencea  of  '  the 
forty-five.' 

The  work  before  us,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  prefuce,  ia  translated  from  the 
German,  appears  to  hare  been  published  a 
few  years  since :  though  neither  the  place 
where  it  was  published,  nor  the  time,  are 
told  us.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  well  written 
■nd  tolerably  correct  work  ;  but  it  aims 
rather  at  being  a  biography  of  the  last 
prince  of  the  Stuart  race,  than  an  histori- 
cal memoir  of  that  stirring  episode,  which 
forma  the  only  portion,  worthy  of  record, 
of  a  life  lengthened  out  to  almoat  fourscore 
years.  In  the  career  of  Charles  Edward, 
except  as  connected  with  bis  wild  and  ro- 
mantic expedition  to  England,  our  rendera 
can  feel  little  interest;  we  shall,  therefore, 
confine  our  attention  chiefly  to  this  event, 
correcting  or  supplying  in  the  course  of  our 
narrative  the  occasional  mistakes  or  ileh- 
ciences  of  the  author,  by  notices  drawn 
from  more  aathenlic  aourcei. 

To  any  one  who  looks  over  the  history  of 
oor  country  from  the  time  of  the  Kevolu- 
lion  to  the  period  we  are  now  entering  mi, 
the  utter  want  of  principle  in  aucceosive 
miniatriea  moat  excite  the  utmoai  disgust. 
When  we  read, — not  in  histories  written  to 
aobserre  the  purposes  of  a  parly,  but  in 
letters,  never  intended  to  meet  any  eye  hut 
(bat  for  which  they  were  written, — the 
abameleBB  bargwaiagi  for  placea  and  pso- 
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sions ;  the  nndisgnised  contempt  of  high 
principle,  even  of  truth;  (he  constant  co- 
quetting, nay,  aomeiimea  actual  coUusioa 
with  the  family  to  whose  expulsion  these 
yery  men  owed  their  places  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, we  can  with  difficulty  believe 
that  scarcely  two — in  the  earlier  inatnnceo, 
but  oar  generation,  separated  these  degen< 
ernte  Englishmen  from  the  nobte  spirits  of 
the  Coninioiiwenlth;  and  we  feel  half  angry 
at  the  eulogies  pronounced  nn  such  a  state 
of  things,  by  a  Watta,  a  Doddridge,  and 
even  by  a  Bradbury.  It  is,  therefore,  meet 
important  when  viewing  this  period,  not 
only  lo  bear  in  mind  the  outrageous  tyranny 
of  the  two  later  Stuarts,  from  which,  with 
all  its  imperfections,  the  Revolution  of 
eighty-eight  delivered  our  fathers,  but  also 
the  gemral  character  of  the  succeeding  go- 
vernments. While  the  men.  Whig  and  To- 
ry, with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  may 
be  most  justly  denounced,  many  of  their 
mfasurtj — in  their  home  policy,  especially 
— are  deserving  of  much  praise.  Com- 
merce,  which  under  the  Stuarishad  always 
languished,  received  a  fresh  impulse  from 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  under 
the  protection  of  our  triumphant  navy,  our 
merchant  vessels  swept  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  Spanish  Main,  and  viaited  the  far- 
thest East,  laying  the  foundation  of  thai 
mightier  empire  than  the  sons  of  Timour 
could  ever  establish.  Trade  too,  was  pro- 
tected, for  there  were  few  vexatious  imposts 
— the  excise  laws  not  having  been  passed 
until  m-i,  and  manufactures  were  greatly 
encouraged;  so  that  with  the  exception  c>f 
the  crisis  denominated  the  'South  Sea 
Bubble,' — in  itself  a  proof  of  prosperity, 
since  it  it  only  where  money  is  abundant, 
that  such  wild  speculations  have  any  chance 
of  Buccess — England  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  gradually  rising  to  trealih  and 
importance,  hitherto  unaltained.  Indeed 
some  piilitical  economists  incline  lo  view 
the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century  as  the 
most  steadily  prosperous  period  of  our  ht»-. 
tory. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  mercao- 
tile  interest  rose  in  importance,  «nd  even 
in  documents  of  Queen  Anne's  days,  we 
can  perceive  the  growing  attention  paid  by 
each  ministry  to  '  the  merchants  and 
bankers,' — the  attention  to  the  latter  class, 
probably,  however,  growing  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  national  debt. 

Meanwhile,  many  of  the  ancient  nobility, 
and  the  country  gentlemen  generally,  found 
ibemselTes  comparUirclj  neglected;  wid 
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u  a  milter  of  conrsedirected  their 
thfiughta  '  orer  the  water.'  Now  atihnugh 
the  ministers  might  occasinnally  cast  a 
ginnce  thither  themselves,  this  waa  not  tn 
be  allowed  to  others,  and  the  Tery  men 
therefore  who  were  engaged  in  secret  cor- 
respnndence  with  St.  Germains,  exhibited 
the  most  patriotic  Hciivity  in  arresting  some 
junior  branch  of  ait  old  Catholic  family,  nr 
tn  sendiiigsnme  Jacobite  gentleman  to  the 
Tower.  We,  who  have  the  advantage  of 
comparing  their  private  thoughts  with  their 
pulilic  conduct,  are  naiurally  indignant  at 
■ach  treason, — not  against  reigning  fami- 
lies, or  goTernmetita,  as  such, — but  against 
truth  and  principle ;  yet  to  our  rorefnihers, 
who  could  only  judge  of  these  men  by  their 
ATert  acta,  we  may  easily  imagine  that 
Ihey  appeared  true  patriots.  Thny  protest- 
ed their  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  Englimd  certainly  was  pros- 
peroua  ;  they  reiterated  their  profesainns  of 
attachment  to  religioua  liberty,  and  those 
who  had  >  been  ynara  ago  imprisoned  for 
Doneonformity,  looked  complacently  on 
(heir  commodious  meeting-houses,  and  ad- 
miring a  King  who  received  their  addresses 
•  with  his  own  hand,  and  gave  ihem  that 
hand  to  kiss,  naturally  believed  all  that 
was  told  them. 

Nor  are  we  inclined  to  believe  that  all 
the  protestations  either  of  king  or  minister 
were  hollow.  The  house  of  Brunswick 
from  its  accession  stood  pledged  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe  lo  the  two  grand  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty — the  right  of 
a  people  to  choose  its  own  rulers,  and  the 
right  of  every  subject  to  choose  his  own  re- 
ligion. With  many  'short  comings '  on 
these  all-iinporlant  subjects,  they  were  still 
in  the  main  adhered  to,  during  the  reigns 
of  (he  first  two  Georges  ;  and  that  it  was 
■odispensable  thus  lo  adhere,  seems  to  us 
emphatically  proved  by  the  whole  career  of 
that  minister  of  thirty  years'  standing, — 
Walpole,  who  though  he  scrupled  nt  few 
things,  never  dared  to  attack  these. 

Although  it  would  be  asserting  loo  mnch 
to  Bay  tlial  the  firat  two  Georges  were  pop- 
ttlar,  still,  we  are  inclin&d  to  believe  that 
they  were  more  so  than  either  Charles  or 
James.  The  merchants,  traders,  and  man- 
ufacturers, together  with  their  numerous 
dependent*,  were  wholly  in  their  favor. 
The  old  Whig  nobility  and  their  tenantry 
were  nlso ;  while  that  large  class  nf  gentry, 
or  small  land-holders  wlu>  had  no  violent 
political  predilections,  would  quietly  fall  in 
with  the  system  of  '  things  as  they  are,  as 
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a  matter  of  course.'  The  strong  hold  ^t 
Jacobitism  in  England,  was,  therefore, 
nmong  those  few  noblemen,  who  though 
they  had  not  risked  the  forfeiture  of  their 
estates,  still  professed  sympathy  with  the  ex- 
iled family;  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
families  and  their  tenantry  in  the  north, 
and  north-western  parts  of  England,  and 
among  that  certainly  loo  numerous  class  of 
country  gentlemen,  whose  pleasant  occupa- 
tion under  the  Stuarts  had  been  (o  hunt 
hares  and  n  on  con  for  mi  sis,  but  who  being 
now  strictly  confined  to  the  smaller  game, 
were  loud  in  their  abuse  of  '  Hanover  rats.' 

Such,  we  think,  was  the  state  of  parties 
in  Enirland  about  the  period  we  have  now 
to  consider.  In  Scotland,  however,  the 
case  was  widely  different.  Ever  since  the 
RefitoTation,  the  majority  of  ihe  Scottish 
nobility  had  adhered  to  the  Stuarts,  not  on- 
ly from  political  predilection,  but  from  na- 
tional  feeling.  They  were' their  ain  kings,' 
and  with  the  spirit  of  clansmen  ihey  fi>I- 
loived  their  banner.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  of  thf  Highlands  were  at  this  period 
considered  by  ihe  Lowlanders  as  a  different 
race;  but  these  were  all  bound  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  not  only  from  the  principle 
of  clanship,  but  by  the  stronger  bond  of  a 
similar  religious  faith.  Among  the  inhab- 
ilanis  of  Scotland,  the  house  of  Brunswick 
could  count,  therefore,  upon  few  beside  the 
Lowland  sentry  and  the  traders  in  (he 
towns.  These  might  have  done  much  as  a 
counterbalance;  but  the  Act  of  Union, 
which  deprived  Scotland  of  her  ancient  par- 
liament, and  which  alter  violent  opposition 
Vina  passed  in  1707,  greatly  alienated  tht 
minds  of  thia  class  from  England.  By 
them,  no  less  than  by  the  decided  Jacob- 
was  viewed  as  a  degradation;  and 
the  very  protection  which  it  afforded  ap- 
peared only  as  part  of  a  deeply-laid  scheme 
to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty. 

The  first  attempt  tn  re-establish  the  Stu- 
art dynasty,  grew  out  of  the  general  dis- 
content expressed  at  the  Union,  and  it  failed 
rather  from  bad  management  than  from 
want  of  encouragement,  so  far  as  Scoiland 
was  involved.  Thirty  years  passed  ere  a 
second  attempt  was  made,  and  then  the 
eraiidson  of  James  ti.,  the  eldest  bod  of  the 
Pretender,  was  the  leader. 

Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender, 
as  he  was  generally  called,  waa  born  at 
Rome  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  I'JSO, 
amid  the  thunders  of  artillery  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  (he  gratululiona  of  the 
Pope  end  Cardinals ;  the  formei  ptesenting 
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the  faiher  and  mother,  each,  with  10,000 
bcikIL  The  infant,  immeHtately  afler  his 
birth,  was  exhibiled  la  a  crowd  of  Iialiaa 
prelates  and  noblea,  ammij;  whom  mingled 
a  fen  Seoloh  and  English,  upon  a  stnte- 
bed,  under  a  splendid  cnnopy,  while  in  the 
pope's  own  chapel,  and  in  his  presence,  a 
solemn  Te  Devm  was  chanted.  AH  this 
was,  we  think,  sufficiently  un-English;  nor 
was  the  education  of  the  young  prince  con- 
ducted in  a  less  foreign  manner.  Hb  lirst 
instructors — if  by  such  a  name  they  could 
be  called — were  the  Earl  and  iheCouritess 
of  Inverness,  the  openly  avowed  mistress 
of  hie  father,  and  a  Miss  Sheldon.  Subse- 
quently he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  his 
injured  mother,  a  princess  descended  from 
John  Sobieski,  and  by  her  committed  lo 
the  superintendence  of  the  Chevalier  Ram* 
say,  and  afterwards  of  one  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan. The  writer  of  the  work  before  us 
complains  of  Lord  Mahon's  remiirk  thai 
Charles  Edward  was  '  deficient  in  the  mont 
common  elements  of  knowledge,'  but  he 
altogether  fails  lo  disprove  it.  In  1735, 
Cbarlea  lost  hia  mother,  and  the  fattier  now 
led  a  more  relired  life  than  ever, — spend- 
ing hia  mornings  in  prayers  at  the  tomb  of 
a  wife,  whose  days  had  been  ahortened  by 
his  inhdelity,  and  then  partaking  dinner 
'  with  ten  persons  attached  to  hia  court,' 
whom  he  led  early  in  the  evening.  This 
mode  of  life  must  have  been  sufficiently 
moBotonotis  and  weariaome  In  a  spirited 
boy;  but  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  sent, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, in  order  that  he  might  be  initialed 
into  the  art  of  war,  at  the  siege  of  GaCia. 
Before  his  departure,  Charles  hid  an  inter- 
view with  Pope  Clement  zii.,  by  whom  he 
was  always  recognized  as  heir-apparent  of 
the  British  throne,  and  as  such  honored 
with  an  arm-chair  ;  and  from  the  hands  of 
the  ruler  of  papal  Christendom,  the  young 
aspirant,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  so  msn]' 
episcopaliaas  were  fixed  in  longing  afTec- 
lion,  received  the  payment  of  his  military 
outfit. 

That  a  '  true  prince,'  even  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  and  three-quarters,  should  exhibit 
roarvelloua  wisdom  and  nurTellous  intre- 
pidity, was  a  matter  of  course  :  but  that  his 
eousiD  Doa  Carlos,  of  Spain,  should  hare 
presented  him  with  a  valuable  jewel,  and 
saluted  him  by  the  title  of  '  Prince  of 
Wales,'  shows,  we  think,  that  the  bof ,  even 
at  that  early  age,  poaaeased  an  energy  of 
character  which  the  ensmies  of  England 
rejfNced  to  b«bdd. 


[Jdlt, 

In  September  young  Charles  returned  to 
Rome,  waited  on  the.  pope,, and  on  this  oa- 
casion  received  from  him  a  'special  bull, 
declaring  him  qualified  to  enjoy  all  spirit* 
ual  benefices,  and  conferring  on  him  the 
general  expectancy  of  the  aame.'  The 
wording  of  this  is  very  obacure,  probably 
ari&ing  from  a  double  Iranslatioa ;  still  it 
shows  plainly  enough  by  bow  many  links 
the  Pupe  sought  to  bind  the  aaplrant  to  the 
British  throne  lo  him.  A  second  time 
young  Charles  '  smelt  gunpowder,'  during 
the  campaign  of  the  allied  army  in  Loni> 
bardy.  The  lime,  however,  approached, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  be  should  make 
a  lour  through  the  principal  citiea  of  Italj. 
This  took  place  in  17:97  ;  when  he  adopted 
tliB  title  of  Count  of  Albany,  and  aet  out 
with  a  auite  of  about  ten  persons. 


'With  this  view  he  led  Rome  on  thn  2Wh  of 
April,  and  passed  through  Loretto,  Bologna, 
Parmn,  Genoa,  Milan,  nnd  Venice.    At  the 


city  he  mods  some  stay,  and  re- 
turned by  Padua.  Bologna,  and  Florence,  lo 
Rome,  where  he  arrived  again  on  the  9iti  oT 


ehad 
been  the  object  of  much  respeclJi. 
In  Bclognn,  the  Cardinal  Legate  and  n  depu-  ■ 
tation  of  four  eenalors,  came  to  wait  upon 
him;  in  Genoa,  itie  same  compliment  was 
paid  him  by  the  Spaoiah  envoy  and  the  heads 
of  the  noble  hcuaea ;  nnd  at  Milan  he  was 
visited  by  the  aged  GenernI  von  Traun,  then 
guvernor  of  Lombardy.  In  Venice,  he  was 
not  only  invited  to  the  senate,  but  the  seat 
was  nosigned  to  him  that  hnd  usually  been  re- 
served for  crowned  heads  when  they  visited 
the  city.  At  Venice  also  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of^  conferring,  for  about  an  hour,  in  the 
Church  of  Sl  George^  with  the  young  Elec- 
tor of  Bavarln,  who  auerwardB  wore  tlie  im- 
B;rial  crown  of  Germany,  under  the  title  of 
harles  vn.  In  Florence  a  variety  of  balls 
and  entertainments  were  given  in  honor  of  the 
Count  of  Albany'a  viait ;  and  at  the  court  lie 
would  likewise  have  been  an  object  of  the 
moat  marked  attention,  hod  it  not  been  for  the 
jenlous  interference  of  the  English  minister. 
This  inlerferenco  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  steps  to  which  the  prince's  Italian 
lour  gave  rise  in  London.  The  British  gov- 
ernment, wilhoiU  ihe  least  reserve,  required  of 
Guastalli,  the  Gefloeae  resident  secretary  at 
London,  ihat  he  ahould  intimate  to  the  antAor- 
ities  of  the  republic,  that  its  intererla  would  be 
belter  consulted  by  showing  respect  to  the 
reigning  dynasty  in  Bnirland  than  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  SluariB[  and' the  reception  which 
Charles  had  met  with  in  Venice  was  taken  so 
much  nmits,  that  Businiello,  the  Veoetian  res- 
ident in  London,  was  directed,  without  cere- 
mony, to  leave  England  within  three  days.'— 
voLL  pp.  112—114, 
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The  condset  o(  the  British  administra- 
tion OD  this  occasion  was,  however,  strictly 
in  accordance  with  internaiinnHl  Inw. 

Our  author,  on  this  part  or  his  subject, 
indulges  inmach  sentiraenlal  twaddle,  such 
•s  the  eager  glancea  of  his  hero  '  toward 
the  open  sea,'  and  his  aiixiety  Id  '  diatiu- 
guisk  the  Britiah  Rag.'  Now  these  iu-e  no 
proors  or  hia  love  for  England.  Indeed, 
for  her,  her  institutions,  and  her  people,  how 
could  he  hare  nnyT  The  reaident  at  Rome 
from  hia  earliest  years,  the  rnvortte  prottgi 
of  the  Pope,  the  son  of  a  foreign  mother, 
of  a  foreign -born  father — surrounded,  too, 
bjr  friends  who  viewed  the  resioratbii  of 
his  family  as  a  conquest,  what  sympalby 
could  he  possibly  have  with  England  \ 

We  ha»e  thus  minutely  traced  the  early 
career  of  Charles,  because,  far  want  of  con- 
templating their  hero  before  he  appears  on 
the  stage  of  public  life,  many  hiatoriana 
have  altogether  mistaken  his  characler,  and 
consequently  his  motives.  It  has  been  for- 
getfulness  of  this,  that  has  exhibited  Crom- 
well as  the  /lerjona/ enemy  of  the  Icing; 
whereas  a  reference  to  his  early  history  will 
prove,  ihat  of  all  the  agents  in  the  great 
civil  war,  he  stands  freest  from  such  a 
charge.  It  has  been  forget  fulness,  or  ne- 
glect of  this,  that  has,  in  the  case  before  us, 
induced  many  writers  to  believe  that  the 
young  Pretender  aclnally  felt  a  love  for 
Britain;  whereas,  from  the  circumatances 
of  his  early  years,  he  must  have  felt  quite 
as  much  love  for  Sweden  or  Denmark. 
That  he  whb  anxious  to  become  king  of 
Great  Britain  is  evident,  and  the  reasons 
are  evident  also ;  but  as  to  true  English 
foeling.  the  young  Pretender,  and  the  '  we; 
German  lairdie,'  might  jusi  shake  hands 
about  it 

Up  to  1741  Europe  had  enjoyed  tolerable 
repose.  At  this  period  the  war  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  as  it  was  in  England  popularly 
called,  began.  In  1743,  England  took  the 
part,  and  it  certainly  was  the  aide  of  justice, 
of  Maria  Theresa;  and  France  of  the  king 
of  Prussia.  To  take  advantage  of  this 
war,  to  advance  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts, 
seemed  to  the  Scottish  Jacobites  most  desi- 
rable ;  and  ihey  accordingly  formed  an  as- 
Bociation  for  the  purpose.  Almost  simul- 
taneously an  associatiou  of  English  Jaco- 
bites was  formed  ;  and  both  the  Scotch  and 
English  urged  upon  the  old  Pretender  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  aid  of  France. 
Cardinal  Fleury,  in  answer  to  James's  ap- 
plicailon,  promised  13,000  men  to  be  land- 
ed in  the  ScoUish  Highlands,  and  10,000, 
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under  Marshal  Saxe,  to  be  landed  near 
London.  We  think  this  alone  sufficient  to 
ihrow  discredit  on  the  Jacobite  statement, 
that  the  cniinlry  was  ready  to  hail  the  re- 
turn of  the  Stuarta.  Preparations  went 
on,  young  Charles  was  invited  to  France, 
and  the  old  Pretender  put  forth  two  proc- 
lamations  appointing  his  son  regent,  and 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  Kin^ 
dom  to  take  up  arms.  These  proclama- 
tions are  not  given ;  but  they  should  have 
been,  since  to  us  their  animus  i;  certainly 
that  of  a  mnn  who  considers  himself  robbed 
of  his  property,  and  determin^  to  recover 
it  by  all  means. 

Early  in  1744  Charies  set  out  for  Paris. 
Fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  five  frigates 
soon  after  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Channel;  and  a  message  from  the  king  to 
the  parliament,  nnd  addresses  from  both 
houses  full  of  loyalty,  showed  that  the  na- 
tion was  aware  of  the  enierprise.  By  a 
singular  intervention — may  we  not  call  it 
—of  Providence,  this  fleet  was  dispersed  by 
a  violent  storm,  in  which  several  transporta 
with  troops  were  lost,  many  vessels  dis- 
masted, and  the  project  was  abandoned. 
War  was  now  declared  against  France  ;  the 
alarm  at  the  intended  invasion  subsided; 
and,  occupied  in  the  queen  of  Hungary's 
war,  as  it  was  called,  all  expectation  of  a 
renewal  of  ihe  allempt  aeeins  to  have  passed 
away. 

Not  until  the  next  spring  did  the  young 
adventurer  make  his  second  attempt ;  and 
then,  wearied  at  the  delays  of  the  French 
government,  he  actually  embarked  without 
their  aii^  For  the  necessary  expenses  he 
pawned  his  jewels,  whichseem  to  have  been 
very  valuable;  two  of  his  adherents  rataed 
him  190,000  livres;  and  Anthony  Walsh, 
a  Jacobite  settled  at  Nantes,  and  one  Rutt- 
ledge,  supplied  the  two  vessels,  t<^ether 
with  arms  and  powder,  in  which  he  was  to 
sail  for  Scotland.  Again  delays  took  place, 
but  at  length,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
they  left  Belle-Isle.  On  the  fourth  day  of 
the  voyage  the  two  vessels  fell  in  with  the 
Lion,  a  fii\y-eight  gun  ship,  commanded  by 
the  gallant  Captain  Brett,  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  Anson's  Voyage.  The 
larger  vessel  engaged  the  Lion,  but  was 
compelled  to  put  into  Brest;  while  the 
Oentelle,  on  board  which  Charles  was,  es- 
caped. The  following  day,  however,  the 
Utile  vessel  was  chnsed  by  an  English  man- 
of-war  ;  but  at  length  it  safely  anchored  in 
[he  small  island  of  Erisca,  ana  of  the  He- 
brides, on  the  3nd  of  Atigiut. 
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'  On  the  folfoff)n{r  mornins,  Charlre  sent  n 
iDPiseoger  to  MHcdsnnlil  of  Clanranald,  the 
proprieior  af  that  nnd  theneightio-inc:  iaitindi, 
and  whom  he  knew  lo  be  devoted  to  hia  cause. 
Clanrannld  happened  lo  be  absent  on  the 
mainland  ;  the  prince,  therefore,  despatched  a 
tecond  mesapngerto  Clanranald'e  uncle,  Mhc- 
donald  of  Boiadale,  who  chnnced  at  the  time 
Id  be  in  t)ie  vicinity,  and  whom  he  invited  to 
repnirimmediateiy  on  boat^l  of  the  Dentelle. 
Boiedale  appeared,  but  only  lo  express  his 
Qrm  conviciion  that  the  enterprise  must  necca- 
sarily  end  IndiauBfer;  without  the  leaet  re- 
BCire,  he  callnd  it  one  verging  on  ineanily  j  aa- 
■ured  the  prince  that,  as  he  hnd  arrived  in 
Scotland  without  French  aid,  he  miiSt  neither 
reckon  on  Clanranald.  nor  on  Alexnnder  Mnc- 
donald,  nor  the  Laird  of  MacLeod,  two  chiefs 
on  whoae  det^tion  to  his  cauae  Charled  had 
placed  the  firmeat  reliance.  The  old  man 
tireed  the  immediate  return  of  the  wliole  ex- 
pedition. iiB  the  only  course  that  remained 
Xn.  It  was  in  vain  that  Chtirles  employed 
his  jiowera  of  persuasion  to  represent  hia 
Rflaira  in  a  more  (avorablo  light  to  ■' ■ — ■ 
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The  liille  rcMel,  bearing  what  the  Jaco- 
bites fondly  called  '  Ccesar  and  his  for- 
tuneii,'  next  anchored  on  the  coast  of  In- 
rerness,  and  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Clan- 
ranald to  inTite  him  un  board,  but  he  de- 
dined  taking  any  part  in  the  coming  con- 
test. 

<Darine  their  conversation,  Charles  and  the 

chiefs  haa  been  walking  up  and  down  the  deck. 
A  Highlander  stood  near  ihem,  armed  at  oil 
poinla,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Kinlock  Moi- 
dart,  and  had  come  into  the  vessel  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  as  to  who  wtia  on  board. 
The  conversatiun,  however,  to  which  he  had 
been  a  witness,  had  made  him  aware  of  the 
truth,  and  had  evidently  thrown  him  into  the 

Seateai  agitation.  When  he  gathered  from 
e  diacouree  that  ihe  stranger  w»a  the  Prinre 
of  Wales,  and  when  he  heard  hia  chief  and 
his  brother  refuse  to  take  arms  fur  their  right- 
ful sovereign,  aa  they  believi-d  him,  hia  color 
went  and  came,  his  eyes  sparklFd.  he  shifted 
hia  place,  and  iniitinc lively  grasped  the  hill  of 
hia  sword.  Charles  observed  tJie  e^ccilement 
oTthe  young  moontnineer,  and  surMenly  turn- 
ed upon  him  with  the  words,  "  Will  you,  fli 
Icnst,  assist  mcl"  "I  will,  I  will!"  cried  Ra- 
naid  ;  "  though  no  other  tnnn  in  the  Hiuhlanda 
•hotild  draw  aaworJforyou.  I  am  reaily  to  die 
for  you."  Charles  eagerfy  thanked  Ihe  wnrm- 
bearird  yuuth,  saying  thnt  ho  only  wished 
all  the  Highlanders  were  like  him.  The  im- 
plied reproach  waaacarcely  needed.  The  en- 
thuniasiTj  of  Itanald  immediiitely  communicit- 
led  iiself  to  thechiefs.  The  voice  ofprodenee 
was  no  longer  listened  to.     They  at  once  de- 


[Ji;lv-, 

dared  themwives  ready  lo  make  every  sacri- 
fice,  and  lo  use  every  exertion  to  arm  their 
snce  more  for  ilie  house  of  Slaart, 

if  tlie  ptinre  wns  not  to  be  ehnken  in  hia  reso- 
lution to  hnzivril  every  thing  on  a  desperate 
throw.'— 16.  pp.  JS4-186. 

Charles  now  Innded.  H&  was  conducted 
(n  Borodale,  and  wns  entertained  with  his 
folliiwers  by  Anvils  Macdnnald.  While 
here  the  highland  chieAnins  flocked  lo  him ; 
and  when  he  went  on  to  Kinlnch  Moidnrt, 
he  was  met  by  Murray  of  Broughlon,  the 
chiefageniofthe  Lowland  Jacobites.  The 
time  had  now  arrived  for  a  more  open  man- 
ifestation, and  accordingly,  on  ibe  I9ih  of 
AuguBl,  Charles  unfurled  his  father's  ban- 
ner in  the  vale  of  Glenfinnan. 

Meanwhile,  it  m:iy  be  well  aaked  what 
was  doing  in  England,  and  the  answer  miiat 
be,  just  nothing  at  all,  The  case  was,  that 
althntigh  Henry  Pelham  and  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastk,  were  leaders  of 
isiry,  they  were  far  from  powessing 
!  usual  power,  much  leis  that  power 
was  necessary  for  men  with  such 
biliiies,  and  at  such  a  crisis.  It 
the  spring. that  they  had  been 
mount  the  opposition  of  Lord 
nrf  hia  party;  btil  although  in 
"  ~  they  were  triumph- 
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them  with  absolute  hatred.  Although,  too, 
on  the  whole,  they  had  a  tnsjority  among 
their  colleagues,  still  there  were  some  that 
hampered  them  greatly.  '  One  of  these  was 
Lord  Chesterfield,  who  it  was  believed 
would  willingly  give  in  his  adhesion  to 
'  James  in.  of  England,'  for  a  due  '  consit]- 
eration  ;'  and  the  Marquess  nf  Tweedale 
was  aimther,  a  warm  friend  of  T^rd  Oran> 
ville,  and  of  course  a  bitter  opponent  of 
[he  Pelhams,  and  he  held  the  important  of- 
fice of  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland. 

From  the  Pelham  correspondence  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Trevor,  minister  at  the 
Hague,  sent  notice  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, even  at  the  time  of  the  young  Pre- 
tender having  set  snil :  and  .in  consequence, 
the  proclamatinn,  oH^ring  jfUO.OOO  for  hitn 
if  he  should  land,  appeared.  But  the  proc- 
lamation  excited  no  attention,  and  a  fiirt- 
night  pn9Sf>d  away,  in  which  nothing  was 
done  save  an  urgent  message  to  the  king, 
who  was  in  Hanover,  entreating  hisretom. 
This  message  the  king  seems  to  have  view- 
ed as  some  official  triok — Walpnie  had  suf. 
fiotenlty  acciiatomed  him  to  snch— and  he 
iherefiire  did  not  hurry  himself  to  cnmply. 
In  the  mean  lime,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  iru 
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in  dBily  correspnndence  with  the  ministers.  I     'The  excited  mnltilnde,  howerer,  hnd  nnt 
praying  fnt  a  greater  mililarf  force  to  bi  ]  >;«'  belield  the  hero  of  the  day. 
sent  to  Scotland.     This  was  ridiculed  by  j  ""  ''""'  '^^~''        "  '—"■  — 

the  Marqueiis  of  Tweedale  ;  and  about  thi? 
lime  Mr.  Pelham  writes,  1  am  not  bo  np- 
prehensile  of  the  zeal  and  etren^h  of  our 
enemies,  as  nf  the  inability  or  languidnes!> 
of  our  friends.'  The  first  news  of  the 
Toung  Pretender's  landing  does  not  seem, 
indeed,  to  have  awakened  fear  in  any  pan 
of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  the  Highland 
•  elans  were  flocking  to  Ihe  adventurer,  and 
his  army  was  daily  increasing :  and  at 
length  King  Qeoriie,  on  the  31st,  returned 
from  Hanofer.  He  received  the  Pelhani!t 
rery  coldly,  expressed  his  dtiilielier  of  the 
extent  of  the  rebellion,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  tbey  could  obtain  his  con- 
•ent  to  the  return  of  four  regiments  from 
Flanders. 

On  Ihe  3rd  of  September  part  of  the 
Highland  army  entered  Perth,  and  pro- 
claimed the  old  Pretender  king  at  the 
eroHS,  and  his  son  regent ;  and  the  nenf  of 
this  seems  at  length  to  hare  couTinced  the 
fcinglhnt  the  Pelhams  had  not  been  alarm- 
ed without  cause.  From  Penh,  the  ynung 
Pretender's  progress  toward  Edinburgh  was 
anopposed.  He  proceeded,  crnesing  the 
plain  of  Bannockburn,  to  Falkirk,  and 
thence  to  Linlithgow.  To  Edinburgh  his 
march  was  now  directed,  and  the  magis- 
trates who  only  ten  days  before  had  sent 
up  a  moat  loyal  and  dutiful  address  to  the 
king,  saw  the  city  gates  opened,  and  the 
troops  of  the  Pretender  quietly  admitted. 
'  It  passed  as  quietly,'  says  Home,  '  as 
when  one  guard  relieves  another.' 

At  day-break,  the  Camerons  marched  np 
to  the  cross,  and  there  they  remained  until 
mid<day. 


<At  noon  another  striking  ■ 
presented  to  the  inhnhitanis 
At  the  old  cross,  already  k 
ScottiHh  aimala,  the  heralds  and  pureuivania, 
in  their  ancient  nnd  ^rgeoix  otGnml  cosinme, 
came  fiirwHrd  to  proclHim  King  James  viii.. 
and  lo  reiid  Ihe  royal  dKclarntiona  and  eam- 
misaions  of  regency,  which  were  received  hy 
the  pi>piil;ice  with  Ihe  loudest  acclamaiiona 
The  witd  muMC  of  the  Pihrochs  mingled  with 
the  shouts  of  the  crowd  ;  n  thousand  tair  hand* 
waved  with  white  ha  nil  ken-hie  Is  in  honor  ol 
(be  day,  from  the  neiithboring  windnwn  and 
balconies;  ami  Mr*.  Murray  of  Brougliton,  n 
Wy  of  didiinguixbeil  beauty,  sat  on  horse- 
back near  the  cross,  with  a  dmwn  sword  ii< 
one  hnnd,  nnd  with  the  other  disiributin^ 
white  coohadea,  the  symbol  of  attacliment 
the  house  of  Stuart 


That  Charles  set  forth  to  take  noiisea- 
*ion  of  HolyroocJ  House,  the  jMlnce  of  his  an- 
ccftord.     To  Arrive  there,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  considerable  round,  in  order  to  avoid 
ihe  guns  of  ihe  cnstle.    He  entered  the  King's 
nnrk  bv  a  breach  which  had  been  made  in 
nd  proceeded  towards  the   pntftce 
by  the  Duke's  Walk,  so  termed  beoauee  it  had 
been  the  fitvorite  resort  of  hia   prandfalher, 
Jimea   tt,,  when  he  resided   in    Scotland  as 
Duke  of  York,  some  years  before  his  accca- 
ihe  throne.    Thus  fir  Charles  had 
proceeded  on  fool,  hnl  iho  g»thering  anil  im- 
patient crowd  preswd  around  with  such  easer- 
rieas,  to  kiss  hie  hand  or  touch  his  garments, 
that  he  was  forced  to  mount  on  horsebaek, 
when  he  continued  hix  way  with  the  Duke  of 
Penh  on  one  side,  and  Lord  Elcho,  who  had 
him  the  preceding  night,  on   Ihe  niher. 
Me   mien   and  hta  graceful  horseman- 
ship, say  MahoTi,  could  not  fail  to  strike  even 
the    most    indifferent    speclnlora ;    and   they 
scarcely    less   pleased   at  his  national 
—a  tartan  coat,  a  bine  bonnet  with  a 
cockade,  and  a  stnr  of  the  order  of  St 
Andrew.    With  fonder  pariirility,  theJacob- 
iimp-nred  hia  features  to  Ihoee  of  his  an- 
r,  Robert  Bruce,  or  sought  foine  hther 
resemblance  amonit  the  pictures  of  hia  iinces- 
lors  that  still  decorate  Ihe  gallery  ofHolyrood. 
The  joy  of  the  adherents  of  his  house  knew 
no  bounds.    The  air  resounded  with  their  ac- 
clamations ;  and  as  he  rode  onward,  'his  boots 
were   dimmed   with   their   kisses  and    tears.' 
The  palace  of   his  ancestors  was  found    by 
Charles  nearly  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
his  grandfather  had  led  ii,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Caiholic  chapel,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  populace  in  1638.    The  long 
deserted  chambers  were  that  evening  enliven- 
ed by  a  trail ;  and  aa  on  the  eve  (^'aaotlier 
great  battle, 

■  "  The  lamps  shoos  o'ot  Ikir  wonsD  aiiil  brave 

A  thnuMfld  hesT's  best  bsppily ;  and  when 

M-isic  aroaa  with  its  voluptiioui  iwell, 

Bad  eyes  looked   love   to  eyes  which  tpaks 

And  all  w«nl  owrry  as  s  murt'tagn  ImII." 

■  The  fatigues  of  the  preceding  days,  and 
the  anxiety  that  could  not  hut  be  Teli  with  re- 
spect lo  the  coming  battle,  were  alike  unable 
ID  depress  the  buoyant  apirita  of  Ohnrles,  or  to 
impair  his  naiumi  vivacity  and  power  of 
pleasing.  Ttie  enthusiasm  of  the  ladies  was 
iiiibounded,  and  many  a  fair  waverer  wiis  per- 
haps confirmed  in  her  devotion  lo  the  houseof 
Stuart,  by  the  gmi'<ful  dani'ing  of  so  hand- 
some a  represent Htiva  of  Bcotlaiid's  rightful 
kings.'— lb.  pp.  262—365. 

On  turning  tn  the  newspipenof  the  pe- 
riod, it  is  curious  to  Me  bow  lapiiUy  the 
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fears  of  all  clBsseitn  England  now 
AdvPTliaementH  from  the  difTerent  London 
parishes  appear,  offering  bounties  of  five 
pounds  a  head  for  each  able-bodied  man 
who  will  enlist ;  the  train  bands  are  sum- 
moned to  attend,  that  the  onth  pledging 
them  to  a  war  a  foutrance  against  popery 
and  Jacobitism  may  be  duly  administered; 
the  address  of  the  Corporation  of  London 
denounces  in  good  set  terms,  '  this  unnatu- 
ral rebellion,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York 
urges  the  gentry  throughout  his  jiocesn  to 
form  an  association,  not  onlf  to  withstand 
the  pope,  and  the  pretender,  but  '  to  uphold 
our  rights  and  liberties  against  the  en- 
croachments of  arbiirar;  power  ' — rare 
words  these,  from  an  archbishop  1  And 
influential  words  were  they,  for  ^£90,000 
were  soon  subscribed  by  the  gentry,  In 
support  of  the  government. 

A  more  important  aid  was  offered  by  the 
London  merchants,  who  consented  to  take 
bank  notes  instead  of  specie  j  and  when 
on  the  a6th  of  September  the  agreement 
was  prepared  far  signature,  no  1i;sb  than 
tbve*  hundred  and  forty*  signed,  in  the 
short  space  of  thret  hours.  All  these 
names  are  giren  in  the  Gazette,  and  on 
looking  over  tbem,  we  were  struck  with 
the  number  of '  old  familiar  names'  that 
pear.  Full  half,  we  should  say,  on 
most  moderate  computation,  are  still  well 
known  names  in  the  city.  It  has  been  tra- 
ditionally userled,  that  this  waa  arranged  by 
the  leading  dissenters,  and  from  the  anxie- 
ty with  which  they  naturally  viewed  the  in- 
vasion of  a  Stuart,  we  think  it  probably 
was  the  case. 

But  their  anxieties  were  to  be  farther 
iwakened,  and  their  indignation  raised 
the  highest  point,  when  the  rumor  that 
battle  had  been  fought,  and  that  English 
soldiers  had  actually  fled,  was  confirmed 
by  the  extraordinary  Gazette  of  September 
38th,  and  the  name  of  Colonel  Gardiner 
appeared  in  the  list  of  the  slain  at  Preston- 
pans.  Colonel  Gardiner,  long  recognized 
aa  one  of  the  most  gallant  veterans  in  the 
English  army,  was  claimed  as  the  peculiar 
properly  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  death 
of  the  disciple  of  Dr.  Calamy,  and  the 
warm  friend  of  Doddridge,  waa  viewed  as 
■  martyrdom.  Hany  vrere  the  funeral  sur- 
noDS  preached  on  the  occuion  in  the 
meeting  houses  of  London,  and  earnest 
were  the  exhortations  of  the  ministers  to 
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their  flocks  to  act  worthy  of  their  fbr^ 
fathers.  The  cry  through  all  London  now 
seems  to  have  been  '  to  arms.'  Troops  of 
horse  were  raised,  volunteer  companies 
formed,  the  trained  bands  were  regularly 
drilled,  and  white  exhortations  to  loyally  in 
papers,  and  apeeches  nnd  pamphlets 
abounded,  due  care  waa  taken  to  denounce 
the  principles  of  the  Stuarts;  and  onc« 
more,  even  in  the  government  papera,  the 
names  of  Pym,  Hampden,  nay  of  Crom- 
well himself,  were  pronounced  with  warm  ■ 
eulojty- 

Among  those  who  particularly  distin- 
guished ihemaelves  al  thia  crisis,  were  the 
Spiialfields  silk  manufacturers,  who,  grate- 
ful for  the  protection  aSbrded  them,  not 
only  entered  into  a  liberal  aubscripiion,  but 
'  considering  the  great  and  many  blessings 
we  enjoy  under  bis  most  sacred  and  illus- 
trious majesty,'  agreed  to  raise,  and  arm 
at  their  own  coat,  a  body  of  soldiers,  from 
among  their  own  workmen.  The  French 
extraction  of  these  worthy  men  may  be  re- 
cognized in  lt|^  reverential  terms  in  which 
they  approach  the  throne.  In  their  addrees 
there  is  no  mention  of  liberty,  or  of  rights 
secured  by  the  English  constitution.  For 
the  religious  fVeedom  they  enjoyed,  thcj 
appear  most  grateful ;  but  of  civil  freedom, 
the  only  basis  of  the  other,  they  seem  to 
have  no  idea.  They  raised,  however, 
nearly  thru  thoutand  men,  who,  if  ignt^ 
rant  of  eioil  liberty,  would  assuredly  hava 
stood  fast  agsinsl  the  encroachments  of  thai 
religion,  whiph  had  murdered  their  pastors, 
burnt  their  dwellings,  and  east  them  forth 
as  homeless  exiles.  On  the  2nd  of  Octo- 
ber the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese,  went  up  with  an  address  to 
the  king  at  Kensington  palace.  Inthis ad- 
dress, although  there  is  much  rigmarole 
about  popery  and  church  and  slate,  they 
declare  '  ihatiliere  is  no  safely  for  the  reli- 
gion and  liberties  of  this  country,  but  in 
the  proleatant  succession.'  It  was  certainly 
almost  worth  the  fears  of  a  rebellion,  to 
find  the  established  clergy  taking  the  name 
■if  liberty  on  their  lips. 

Tn  far  better  style  ia  the  address  of  the 
three  denominationsofprotestant  dissenters, 
which  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Stennett  at  Ihe  same  palace  the  following 
day.  ~  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  capj 
the  whole  of  this  well  written  address,  in 
which  neither  the  contemptible  phrsse'sa- 
cred  majesty,'  nor  the  degrttding  word  '  tol- 
eration,' find  a  place;  but  we  must  give  the 
concluding  paragraph :— '  As  the  religioas 
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and  cItiI  liberties,  the  happiness  and  honor 
of  the  nation,  have  been  always  yoar  un- 
wearied care,  we  cannot  but  detect  and 
abhor  the  present  unnatural  and  rebellious 
altempl,  nor  shall  we  ever  cease  to  alTer 
our  fervent  prayers  fur  the  preservation  of 

four  majesty's  invaluiible  life,  the  tranquil- 
ity of  your  reign,  and  the  conveyance  ol 
our  liberties  under  the  protection  of  your 
Toya)  house  to  the  end  of  time.' 

The  king's  answer  is  abort  ;*  it  might, 
we  thought,  have  been  more  courteous;  bui 
on  turning  to  his  answer  to  the  address  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge  a  few  days! 
before,  we  found  that  with  the  esoeplian  of 
'constitution  in  church  and  stale,'  it  is 
almost  the  aame.  We  learn  from  the 
papers  of  the  day,  that  the  deputation 
was  most  courteously  received,  and  intr<h 
dnced  into  the  king's  presence  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  The  numerous  accounts 
which  now  filled  the  papers  of  the  disas- 
trous defeat  at  Preston-pans,  still  farther 
iucreasedthe  feeling  against  the  young  Pre- 
tender. Was  England  to  be  invaded  by 
troops  of  barbarians,  who  rushed  to  battle 
with  savage  yells,  and  armed  with  scythes 
and  pitchforks  T  Was  the  crown  of  the 
PUntagenets  to  be  placed  on  the  brow  of 
him  who  had  marched  at  their  head  in 
Highland  brogues,  dressed  in  tartan,  and 
wielding  a  Highland  broadsword!  We 
cannot  indeed  wonder  that  the  circumstan- 
ces of  this  first  battle  should  strike  men's 
minds  forcibl/,  for  Colonel  Qardiner  re- 
ceived his  death  wound  from  a  scythe;  and 
this  dwelt  upon  the  minds  of  the  troops 
even  at  the  battle  of  Cuiloden.  and  many 
a  Highlander  was  there  sacrificed  to  the 
memory  of  that  gallant  leader. 

The  exultation  of  Charles  and  hi 
lowers  was  excessive.  Messengers 
despatched  to  France  and  to  Rome  with 
the  tidings,  and  preceded  by  a  hundred  pi- 
pers, playing  that  peculiarly  Cavalier  air, 
'The  king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again,'  he 
made  his  triumphal  re-entry  into  Edinburgh. 
While  here,  he  exercised  every  regal  func- 
tion. He  gave  patents  of  nobility,  issued 
proclamations,  and  among  others,  one  de- 
nouncing '  the  pretended  parliament  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,'  and  warning  the 
English  not  to  attend  it.  He  also  issued 
another,  arguing  with  the  people  upon  theii 

*  ■  1  thank  joo  for  f  uur  loyal  addren,  and  have 
■  Gnu  dep«iMelice  on  jour  iteadr  Bllgobmenr 
to  my  pertdo  and  goveramenl.  You  mij  ba  ai- 
surad  of  IliB  CO—' ' —-  ' 
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hostility  to  the  Stuarts,  and  promising  '  full 
enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  liberties!' 
This,  in  time  of  need,  had  too  often  been 
done  by  his  great-uncle  and  grandfather, 
for  any  one  to  believe  it. 

The  stay  of  Charles  at  Edinburgh  con- 
tinued unlil  the  31st  of  October.  This 
was  partly  owing  to  the  defection  of  many 
of  the  Highlanders,  who,  loaded  with  plun- 
der a!\er  the  battle  of  Preston,  returned 
to  the  Highlands  to  secure  it ;  but  we  think 
it  was  much  more  owing  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  his  Scottish  adherents  to  advance 
into  England,  until  the  Jacobites  there  had 
committed  themselves  with  ihe  government, 
by  some  overt  act.  Meantime  the  popular 
feeling  against  the  Pretender  deepened  in 
England;  while   not    improbably,  the  par- 

'ity  he  expressed  for  the  Hi^blanders, 

1  his  willingness  to  play  the  king  at  Ho- 
lyrood,  rather  than  advance,  damped  the 
dor  of  his  English  adherents. 

On  the  9lh  of  October,  the  city  trained 
bands  were  ordered  to  mount  guard  at  the 
Royal  Exchange,  St.  Dunslan's  in  the 
West,  Su  Sepulchre's,  and  Devonshire 
Square  ;  and  the  Tower  Hamlets  were  or- 
dered out  for  the  same  duty,  along  the 
eastern  boundary.  Money  from  various 
associations,  and  from  the  city  companies, 
poured  into  the  Treasury,  and  even  the 
Quakers,  precluded  by  their  religious  ten- 
from  directly  aiding  warfare,  raised  a 
subscription  to  supply  the  troops  with 
flannel  waistcoats  for  the  winter.'  That 
the  writer  of  the  work  before  us  should  be- 
lieve that,  had  Charles  boldly  pressed  on, 
London  might  have  fallen  into  his  hands, 
may  he  excused  ;  but  that  Lord  Mahon, 
accurate  and  well  informed  as  ht  is  gener- 
ally, should  think  so,  is  to  us  astonishing, 
and  could,  we  think,  only  arise  from  his  not 
having  sufficiently  examined  those  epheme. 
ral  documents,  which,  far  beyond  every 
other,  give  '  the  very  form  and  pressure '  of 
the  passing  day.  Let  the  reader  take  up 
the  newspapers  of  this  period,  and  read 
not  merely  tbe  letters  and  addresses,  but 
the  short  bits  of  information,  and  the  adver- 
tisments,  and  he  must  be  convinced  that  the 
genersl  popular  feeling,  even  had  the  Pre- 
tender penetrated  so  far,  must  have  been  an 
effectual  barrier. 

At  length,  at  the  bead  of  Scottish  troops, 
fumishea  with  money  from  France, — at 
this  period  a  hostile  country — supported 
and  9urrounded,hy  a  staff  of  Highland,  Irish, 
and  French  officers,  the  moat  conspicooaa 
among  the  latter  being  the   Marqaia   d' 
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Eguillea,  who  had  been  sent  expresatjr  froTTi 
Louis  XV.  wiih  a  letter  nr  congrntiilatian, 
Charles,  on  the  31st  of  October,  at  six  in 
the  evening,  qiitited  Hol}-rood,  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  England  : — 

'  He  e\ept  ihe  first  night  nt  Pinkie  House. 

na  on  tbe  night  after  the  balLle  of  Preston,  and 
on   the  CoWaw'mg  morning  tlie   two   columns 

Iiartcil.  The  whole  nrmy  consisteil  nf  srarce- 
y  6.00O  man,  includin?  500  cavalry,  well 
clothed  nnd  equippitd,  nnd  furnished  with  pro- 
visions for  Tuur  uays;  but  many  snperstiiioiis 
notions  thut  prMVitiled  among  hia  troops  mnde 
the  commrin  men  as  much  averse  as  their 
leaders  to  Ihe  English  campeign,  and  many 
of  the  Highlnnders  quitted  Iheir  ranks  during 
the  march.  Ai'.cording  to  some,  Ihe  dsfierters 
amounted  to  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  men. 
and  one  mnrnlng  it  cost  Charles  a  parley  of 
nearly  an  hoor  and  a  half  to  prevail  on  his 
troops  to  move  furwaril.  The  weather  too 
was  so  unfiLvorahle  thai  any  troops  but  High- 
landers would  have  been  completely  discour- 
aged by  it.  After  a  halt  of  two  days  at  Kelso, 
orders  were  sent  lo  Wooler  to  prepare  quar- 
ters for  his  troops,  by  which  the  intended  ef- 
fect was  prmluced  of  alarming  Wai!e,  and 
drawing  otfhis  aliention  from  Carlisle.  This 
having  Deen  done,  Charles  suddenly  marched 
westward  and  down  Liddisdale,  entering 
Cumberland  nt  the  head  of  his  troops  on  the 
evening  of  the  ISth  of  November.  As  the 
clans  crossed  the  border,  they  drew  their 
swords,  and  raised  a  loud  shout  of  exulialion  ; 
but  in  hastily  unsheathing  his  claymore,  Lo- 
chiel  accidentally  cut  his  hand,  which  was  im- 
melialely  looked  upon  as  an  unlucky  omen, 
and  spreiid  consternatlan  throughout  the 
whole  column.  On  the  following  day,  Iiow- 
Gver,  the  two  divisions  elTecIed  their  iniended 
juncti>n,  iind  marched  forward  immediately 
upon  Carlisle.'— iii.  pp.  322,  323. 

Carlisle,  which  was  only  guarded  by  a 
garrison  of  invalid  soldiers,  capitulated 
but  it  WHS  here  that  differences  first  brok< 
out  between  Ihe  rival  parties  in  Ihe  young 
Pretender's  little  Brmj.  Hopes  of  the 
landing  of  French  troops,  alone  prevented 
a  portion  of  his  followers  from  returning 
to  Scotland,  and  it  was  not  until  the  30th 
that  ihey  set  out  for  Penrith,  through  Shap, 
Kendal,  and  Lancaster,  to  Preston,  whet 
they  arrived  on  the  2(Ilh.  It  was  here  thi 
he  first  received  a  welcome ;  the  people 
hitherto  having  either  fled  awaj,  or  gszed 
with  stupid  surprise  on  a  prince,  who,  in  his 
Highland  costume,  and  with  his  target  slung 
across  his  shoulder,  usually  marched  at  the 
head  uf  one  or  other  of  the  dans.'  Surely 
the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the  Stuarts  must 
have  been  strong  in  their  descendnnt,  to 
indaee  him,  etea  when  on  Eoglish  grouad, 
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to  persist  in  wearing  a  dress,  and  adopting 
habits,  which  proved  he  could  have  oo 
sympathy  with  his  English  subjects. 

At  Wigan  and  Manchester,  he  is  said  to 
have    been   received    with    acclamnlioiis ; 
but,  as  very  few  joined    his   standard,  we 
may  well  doulit  whether  these  acclaoiaiiona 
were  called   forth   by    aught  but  personal 
fear.     At  Manchestef,  however,  two  hun- 
dred men  were  persuaded,  to  enlist,  under 
the  comm!ind  of  the  unfortunate  Colonel 
ancis  Townley.    These  received  for  their 
iform,  blue  c.>ais,  with  a  tartan  sash,  and 
i  white  cockade.     What  had  English  sol- 
:rs  to  do  with  tartan  1     This  was  given 
idently  in  compliment  to  the  Highland 
ins  ;  but  it  must  have  emphatically  prov- 
ed to  Ihe  English  who  were  willing  to  join 
the  Stuart  banner,  that  they  were  to  he  con- 
sidered hut    as  Bubordioates  in  the  great 
enterprise. 

Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  North  Walea, 
were  the  strongholds  of  the  English  Catho- 
lics, and  consequently  of  the  Jacobites. 
As  Ihe  invading  army,  therefore,  moved 
onward,  it  was  welcomed  with  aomewhat 
approaching  to  enthusiasnt.  The;  forded 
the  Mersey  near  Stockport,  aod,^ 

'  On  arriving  at  Ihe  other  side  of  Ihe  rtver 
Charles  witnessed  aseenecharacleriMlcof  Ihe 
enlhu-<iaem  and  devoiion  of  the  adherents  of 
his  house,  which  is  thus  described  by  Lord 
Mnhon,  on  the  authority  of  Ihe  late  Lord 
Keith: — "  On  the  opposite  bank  of  Ihe  Mersey, 
Charles  found  a  few  of  the  Cheshire  gentry 
drawn  up  ready  to  welcome  him,  and  amongst, 
them  Mrs.  Skyring,  a  lady  in  extreme  old  age. 
As  a  child,  she  had  been  liAed  up  in  her 
mother's  nrma,  to  view  the  happy  landing  at 
Dover  of  Ch;irleB  the  Second.  Her  father,  an 
old  cavalier,  h.td  ajierwarils  to  undergo  not 
merely  neglect,  but  oppression,  from  IhnI 
thankless  monarch ;  still,  however,  he  and  hia 
wife  continued  devoted  to  Ihe  royal  cause, 
and  their  daughter  grew  up  ns  devoted  ae 
they.  Afler  the  expulsion  of  the  Bluarla, 
nil  her  thoughts,  her  hopes,  her  prayers,  were 
directed  to  another  reslorntion.  Ever  afler- 
wards.shehail  wiih  rigid  punctuality  laid  aside 
one-half  of  her  yearly  income,  to  remit  lo  the 
exiled  family  abroad,  concealing  only  wha^ 
she  said,  was  of  no  importance  to  them — the 
name  of  the  giver.  She  hnd  now  parted  with 
her  jewels,  her  plate,  and  every  little  article  of 
vtilue  she  possessed,  the  price  of  which,  in  ■ 
purse,  she  laid  at  tlie  feet  of  Prince  Charles^ 
white,  Btminins  her  dim  eye,  lo  gnse  on  hia 
'ealures,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  her  shrivel- 
led lips,  she  exclaimed  with  affeciionaie  rap- 
lure,  in  the  words' of  Simeon,  'Lord  !  now  let- 
test  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace !'  It  ia 
added  ihftt  aha  did  not  survive  (be  ahod^ 
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when  a  fei;  dayi  BfUrward*,  ihe  nta  li 
the  felreaL'— 16.  pp.  331—333. 

Happily  for  the  honor  as  well  as  the 
■■fety  of  England,  anch  instance?  of  en- 
ttiuaiasni  in  a  vroriljJeSB  cbum,  were  rare. 

The  goTeninient,  meHnwhile,  direcleJ  a 
lurge  fiirce  of  horrte  and  fucii,  nnder  Sir 
Jutin  Lignnier,  to  rmrch  direct  into  Lan- 
cashire, which  was  fallowed  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  who  put  himself  at  their 
head.  The  weather  had  now  set  in  must 
■ererelj;  the  flannel  waistcoats,  therefore, 
the  gilt  of  the  kind  Quakers,  and  which 
were  sent  after  the  army  to  Cotenlry,  were 
most  acccptuble.  fearing  leat  ihese  forces 
might  fail  to  intercept  the  rebel  army,  the 
government  proceeded  to  direct  a  camp  to 
be  formed  on  Fiiichley  Common,  consisting 
of  the  guards,  part  of  Ligonier's  regiment 
of  horse.  Sir  Robert  Rich's  dragooii!i,  and 
the  '  nasociated  regiment,'  inade  up  of  bar- 
risters, under  the  command  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Willes — another  proof,  and  a  rather 
singular  one,  of  the  general  feeling  against 
the  Pretender — and  o  park  of  artillery,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  otdeat  and  most 
experienced  officers. 4Jn  the  midst  of  all 
their  anxieties,  the  capture  in  the  Downs 
of  the  Soldi  privateer,  with  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwaler,  his  son,  and  seTerul  French 
oflicers,  gave  them  cause  fur  rejoicing. 
Derwentwaier'a  sun,  00  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, was  mistaken  by  the  mob  for  thi 
younger  brother  of  the  Pretender,  tnd  was 
with  difficulty  rescued  from  being  torn  in 
pieces. 

Nearly  every  day  now  produces  an  extra- 
ordinary Gazette;  and  imeresting  is  it  to 
follow  in  them  the  progress  of  these 
ing  events.  On  the  intelligence  bei 
ceived  that  the  rebel  army  are  adva 
into  Derbyshire,  the  panic  became  great, 
and  when  the  news  actually  arrived  that 
the  young  Pretender  had  entered  Derby,  all 
business  was  at  a  stand,  the  shops 
closed,  and  the  orders  issued  to  the 
bands  and  to  the  regular  troops  that  guard- 
ed the  metropolis,  proved  that  the  citizens 
viewed  thejiisehes  almost  as  the 
anU  of  a  besieged  city.*     On  Friday  the 


liipencea,  we  dialwlievii  'fhiit  the  London  Ji 
cobilei  aame  dayi  bcftre,  alUtnpttd  to  creeie 
ran  on  the  Bank,  i«  ceiiiin,  md  Hit  John  Hind 
f^loB  !■  alluded  to  io  ttis  papen,  a)  b«iB|  iJic 
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news  reached  London,  and  the  day  wai 
henceforward  called '  Black  Friday.' 

Great  was  the  panic  among  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  those  towns  which  \ny  nearest  the 
rebel  army.  All  valuables  and  money  were 
buried,  the  few  clothes  that  could  be  most 
easily  conveyed  away  were  packed  in  bun- 
dles; and  horses  and  carta  stood  ready, 
even  through  the  night,  to  convey  the  al^ 
frighted  inhabitants  to  some  more  ditttant 
asylum.  In  Leicester,  aa  we  have  heard 
from  those  among  the  recollectiona  of 
whnve  boyhood  'the  rebellion'  occupied 
the  foremost  place,  the  confusion  was  ex- 
Not  only  were  valuables,  even  to 
ilver  spoons,  buried,  but  the  pewter 
and  but  for  the  wooden  irencherg  and 
horn  spoons,  the  good  people  would  have 
been  reduced  to  eat  their  dinners  Jn  a  most 
primitive  manner. 

Aa  far  as  we  can  jndge,  the  followers  of 
ihe  young  Pretender  seem  to  have  behaved 
themselves  better  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  hair-clothed  8avages,who  unlit 
this,  their  first  cnntpaign,  had  never  seen  s 
king-glnas.  Still,  surround- 
ed by  so  mony  luxuries,  and  certatnly  under 
a  discipline  much  less  strict  than  thst  uf 
ihe  English  truops,  that  they  made  free  with 
moat  articles  which  011  their  march  they 
took  a  fancy  to,  is  tolerably  cerlaiu.  In- 
deed, it  is  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Highland  clana,  that  we  are  inclined  to  be> 
lieve  the  reluctant  aid  of  the  English  Jaco- 
bites must  after  all  be  ailributed.  In  Lon- 
lon  the  eye  of  the  government  was  indeed 
ipon  them;  but  in  the  north  of  England, 
vhere  town  afler  town  opened  its  gates  to 
the  young  adventurer,  what  was  to  prevent 
them  from  joining  bis  banner,  even  as  their 
grandfathers  had  joined  that  of  Charles  t.  ' 


What 


luld   it  be  ?  a 


e  that 


while 


I  the 


they  saw  a  king,  bred,  although 
not  born  in  England,  surrounded  by  En- 
glish gentlemen,  and  supported  by  English 
yeomanry;  in  the  present  case  they  sow, 
not  only  a  foreign  prince — for  this  they 
were  prepared — but  one,  un-English  in  his 
manners,  tastes,  and  very  dress  ;  and  he, 
encompussed,  not  by  bold  English  yeomen, 
but  by  foreigners  who  looked  npon  Eng- 
land as  a  field  for  plunder,  and  were  alike 
ignorant  of  her  language  and  her  history. 
Two  days  Charlea  remained  at  Derby, 
exulting  in  the  success  that  had  hitherto 
nttended  him  ;  and  on  the  first  night, '  turn- 
ing his  whole  conversation  to  the  triumphal 
euiry  into  bia  father's  capital,  and  delibera- 
ting whether  be  Arnold  appear  in  an  En' 
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glith  or  a  Highland  dress.'  (!)  Bui  even ' 
at  tbat  moment  his  adhereniB  were  de- 
termining on  tn  immediate  retreat  to  Scot- 
land. 


aa  ■pokeimBD  Tor  the  rest.  He  begnn  bv  ob- 
Herving  that  ibe  English  Jaeobiies  had  dti- 
playeiT  none  of  ihe  zeal  chat  had  been  ex- 
pccied  from  them ;  that  ihe  looked-lbr  landiog 
of  a  French  corps  had  not  taken  place,  that 
lotiger  to  act  upon  the  hope  of  cither  □('  those 
events  would  be  ' incunsistent  with  their  own 
salety,  as  Marchall  Wnde  WB,a  already  niarch- 
ing  llirough  Yorkshire,  to  occupy  tlieir  rear, 
while  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  before 
them  at  Lichfield  ;  that,  in  case  of  a  farther 
advance,  they  would  have  to  encounter  a  third 
army,  aEBembled  at  Finchley  :  that  the  prince 
had  only  Gvc  ihouEnnd  fighting  men  lo  oppose 
Id  these  three  corps,  whose  joint  force  could 
scarcely  fall  short  of  thirty  thousand  ;  thai  the 
army  at  Fincbley,  formed  of  the  guards  aod 
new  levies,  was  said  to  consist  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  and  that,  however  exaggerated 
such  an  estimate  might  be,  yet,  even  suppos- 
ing the  prince  could  oreak  through  it  and  en- 
ter London,  his  own  force  was  too  email  to 
enable  him  tn  assume  a  commanding  position 
there,  or  to  alTord  protection  to  his  own  friends. 
He  next  endeavored  to  show  how  much  more 
might  even  yel  be  hoped  for  from  a  retreat  to 
Scotland,  than  from  a  rash  and  hopeless  march 
loLondon.  "Already, "com  inued  Lord  George, 
pointing  to  the  despatches  which  ihe  prince 
had  received  that  morning.  "  we  learn  that 
Lord  John  Drutnmond  has  landed  at  Mont- 
rose, with  the  reginieni  of  Royal  Scots  and 
some  piquets  of  the  Irish  brigade,  so  that  the 
whole  lorce  under  Lord  Strathallan,  ready  to 
join  us  from  Perth,  is  ool  less  three  or  tour 
thousand  men." 

'U  was  in  vain  that  Charles,  after  having 
listened  impatiently  lo  these  argumentsj  still 
soaghl  to  encourage  his  followers  with  the 
hope  that  his  English  friends  would  all  declare 
themselves  aa  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London, 
and  that  a  landing  of  French  troops  would 
Blill  take  place  on  the  coast  of  Kent  or  Essex. 
He  held  out  the  prospect  ol  mutiny  and  de- 
seriioo  among  the  troops  at  Finchley,  and  re- 
minded his  friends  that  bold  measures  bad 
otlen  made  up  lor  the  numerical  .inferiority  of 
au  army.  He  bade  them  remember  in  now , 
marked  a  manner  Providence  had  so  farbless- 
ed  bis  enterprise,  and,  repelling  all  considera- 
tions of  persona  security,  he  cried,  "  Rather 
than  go  back,  I  would  wish  to  be  twenty  feet  i 
under  ground!"  The  other  members  of  the 
council  assented  to  the  arguments  of  Murray, 
either  in  words,  or  by  a  not  less  expreHJve  si- 
lence. Charles  summoned  all  his  powers  of 
eloquence  to  make  bis  friends  view  ine  case  in 
Ibis  light;  and,  when  he  saw  his  arguments 
of  no  avail,  he  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  con- 
iuring  first  one  and  then  another  not  to  d«sert 
nis  prince  at  bit  utmost  need.    He  ii  even 
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said  to  have  shed  leara  of  vexation  on  finding 
himself  unable  lo  overcome  the  n-pugnance  of 
his  followers  lo  a  funher  iidvnnce ;  and  at 
I  last,  afler  a  stormy  disrUFsion  of  several  hours, 
I  the  council  broke  up  without  coming  to  any 
determination. 

'During  the  afternoon,  Charles  endeavored 
vainly  to  induce  individual  cliiefsto  come  over 
to  his  views,  and  in  tlie  evening  a  second  coun- 
cil was  held,  when  not  one  voice  was  raised  in 
support  of  the  prince's  views,  and  even  hie 
proposal  to  march  into  Wales,  that  the  nume- 
rous Jacobites  of  the  principality  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  declare  ttiemselves,  was 
anammously  disapproved  of.  O'Sullivanand 
Secretary  Murray  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
army  would  never  fight  well,  if  all  the  chiefs 
acted  with  unwillingnccs;  and,  finding  that 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  one  of  hix  officers 
to  yield  to  his  wishes,  he  at  length  rclucfantly 
consented  to  a  reireat,  adding,  that  in  future, 
as  he  was  accouniable  forhis  actions  only  to 
God  and  his  father,  he  would  call  no  more 
councils  of  war.'—iit.  pp.  337—341. 

Deeply  tnortifiei],  the  joung  adventurer 
had  now  to  reiiace  his  steps.  He  quitted 
Derby  on  the  6ih  of  December  for  Aab- 
bourn,  and  thence  proceeded  through  Mbd- 
cbester  to  Carlisle,  ^he  Highlanders  were 
violent  in  their  expressions  of  anger  and 
disappointment ;  and  even  Tory  writers  are 
forced  lo  confess,  that  on  their  retreat  they 
not  merely  spoiled,  but  sllempted  to  set 
Gre  to  some  vUlsges,  Justice  demands  that 
this  should  be  borne  iu  mind,  when  the 
conduct  of  the  victorious  army  at  Culloden 
is  considered.  At  Penrith  the  little  army 
had  a  narrow  escspe  from  the  Duke  of 
Cumberlaud'a  drsgoons,  who  overtook  the 
rear.  In  the  conRicl,  however,  the  dra^ 
gooDB  were  defeated,  and  Charles  arrived 
at  Csrllele  on  the  17ih.  Quitting  Carlisle 
on  the  following  day,  he  crossed  Ihe  Esk 
with  some  difficulty,  and  re-entered  Scot- 
Isnd,  closely  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Cuio- 
berland's  forces.  As  soon  sa  the  troops 
found  themselves  on  Scoltieb  ground,  they 
rent  the  air  with  their  cheers — cheers  that 
smote  li^e  a  knell  on  the  ear  of  (he  young 
adventurer. 

The  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army 
seems  scarcely  to  hare  been  believed  in 
London.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Ga- 
zette, as  a  rumor ;  and  the  exlrsordinary 
I  Gazelle,  published  the  next  day,  hardly 
lakes  ibe  tone  of  certainly.  Meanwhile, 
whether  to  reassure  their  friends,  or  to  in- 
timidate ihe  government,  the  Jacobites  ap- 
pear lo  have  been  very  active.  Copies  of 
the  Pretender's  proclamation  were  dropped 
about  in  various  parts  o[  London ;  and  m- 
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mors  of  s  French  fleet  tiaT'iog  appeared  off 
the  coast,  and  of  a  pUa  to  set  fire  to  London, 
agitated  (he  public  mind.    Even  when  the 

ioung  Pretender  had  actually  retreated  to 
lancheflter,  we  find  orders,  '  (hat  alarm 
posts  should  be  appuinteif,  and  propei 
Dais  Tor  the  sevtral  guards' — the  signal  of 
danger  being,  '  seven  cannon  are  to  be  fired 
every  half  minute  at  ihe  Tower,  and  to  be 
answered  by  ihe  same  signal  from  St.  J: 
park."  At  length,  the  certainty  of  the  re- 
treat was  made  known  ;  and  on  the  fast-day, 
appointed  fur  the  ISth  of  December, 
thanksgivings  were  mingled  with  the  aei'- 
*ice. 

The  progress  of  the  young  Pretender  in 
Scotland  was  disastroua.  Unable  to  return 
to  Edinburgh  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  a 
city  which  baring  found  the  benetits  of  the 
union,  was  indisposed  to  hail  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Stuarts.  The  inhabitants  were, 
therefore,  amerced  i;iO,000,  chiefly  in 
clothing  for  the  troops,  who  then  marched 
onward  to  Stirling,  where  the  aiege  of  the 
castle  under  (he  direction  of  French  engi- 
aeers,  was  commenced.  In  order  to  raise 
the  siege  General  Hawley  was  despatched 
from  Edinburgh  (which  was  now  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  government),  to  give 
battle.  This  was  fought  on  the  17th  of 
January,  and  Charles,  who  had  partly  re- 
covered from  hie  diaappointment,  rode 
through  the  ranks,  with  the  Marquis 
d'Eguilles,  addressing  words  of  encoursge- 
ment  to  the  troops,  among  whom  were  some 
French  regiments.  In  this  bottle  the  En- 
glish were  defeated,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  fatiguing  march  which  they  had  un- 
dergone, and  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites 
were  in  England,  almost  revived  again, 
when  news  was  bfought  of  the  victory  of 
Falkirk.  This  triumph  waa  however  dias- 
trous  in  its  results.  The  Highlanders,  who 
bad  been  stimulated  by  hopes  of  plunder, 
after  having  loaded  themselves  with  the 
spoil,  set  off  in  crowds  to  their  native  moun- 
tains ;  while  an  unfortunate  occurrence, 
which  forcibly  exhibits  their  semi-barbaroui 
character,  still  farther  reduced  the  numbers 
of  the  rebel  army. 

'  A  danaioan  of  Clanranald'a  vaa  ex&tain- 
iuf  a  musket,  pert  of  his  booiy,  at  an  open 
window,  when  the  piece  went  o%  and  killed  a 
son  of  Ulenc^rry,  who  was  passing  through 
Ihe  street.    The  prince,  conscious  of  the  nnJa- 

'  London  Gasaite,  Dec  t4ib.  Tfau  Gantle 
MDlaiiw  light  pigei  cIomIj  filUd  with  proelima- 
tioM  and  military  iDtallignue. 
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vorable  effect  likely  lo  he  produced  by  this 
unlbriuiiate  accident,  neglected  noihing  that 
might  serve  to  BoAen  the  nnger  of  the  offend- 
ed clan.  Thebodyof  iheclainmiin  was  placed 
in  the  Banie  vault  in  which  reposed  the  body 
of  John  Graham,  who  died  in  battle  under 
Wallace,  and  Charles  hinisi'lf  attended  the  fu- 
aeral  as  chief  mournrr.  The  irihe  ol'  Glen- 
garry were  not,  however,  appeased,  but,  in  the 
Epirit  of  feudal  vengen  nee,  demanded  life  Tor 
life.  ClanraraJd  reluctanlly  yielded  up  hia 
follower,  who  was  taken  out  and  shot,  his  own  ' 
father  joining  in  the  fire,  tlint  the  joolh's  sal- 
ferirgB  might  he  the  sooner  [erminaied.  Even 
this  wild  act  of  vengeance  did  not  satisfy  the 
Glengarry  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
abandoned  the  princc'a  standard  and  returned 
to  their  oioUDiaiiiB.— ii.  pp.  3S2,  363. 


Soon  afterwards,  (he  siege  of  Stirling 
Castle  was  raised,  and  greatly  against  ibe 
wishes  of  Charles,  the  remains  of  his  army 
retreated  northward.  Irritated  at  the  de- 
feat of  Hawley,  the  Duke  of  Cumberlsnd, 
offered  to  take  chief  command  of  the  army 
in  Scotland,  and  on  his  appointment  he  set 
ont  at  one  in  the  morning,  and  never  stop- 
ped day  or  night  until  he  arrived  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

Respecting  this  young  prince,  great  di^ 
ference  of  opinion  has,  ss  our  readers  are 
aware,  prevailed.  We  have  too  far  exceed- 
ed'our  limits,  now,  to  enter  on  the  question. 
The  same  want  of  space  compels  us  to 
pafiB  over  the  progress  of  the  young  Pre- 
tender, until  his  hopes  were  finally  crushed 
on  the  16th  of  April,  at  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.     Hia  subsequent  escapes,  and  vicia- 

iludea,  until  he  at  length  embarked  for 
France,  are  well  known.  Aa  a  romantic 
portion  of  history,  they  possess  much  inte- 

Bt,  but  for  the  purposes  for  which  history 

ighi  to  be  written,  the  period  to  which  we 

ive  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
is  (he  most  important. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  English  htalory, 
it  is  very  interesting  to  observe,  how,  from 
'*me  to  time,  circumstances  have  arisen, 

hich  have  compelled  our  countrymen  to 
take  their  stand  on  the  great  principles  of 
liberty.  S«imetimes  a  political  revolution 
has  been  the  result;  sometimes  the  effects 
only  be  traced  in  the  firmer  aland  and 
bolder  tone  that  has  been  taken ;  and  the 
actual,  tangible  issue  bos,  perhaps,  not  ap- 
peared until  (he  next  generation,  or  even 
the  next  century.  Such,  utujuestionably, 
waa  the  case  with  (he  rebellion  of  1745. 
Hen  had  almost  settled  on  their  lees,  and 
finding  rest  pleaaant,  began  to  lose  sight  of 
thote  great  principles  for  which  their  fore- 
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fathel-s  had  battled  and  died.  Tbe  ap- 
proach nf  a  descendant  of  the  Siuins,  com- 
pelled them  to  call  to  mind  what  Siuari 
principles  were,  and  although  in  their  de- 
iiuaciHtion  of  those  priDcipIes,  the;  were 
far  from  taking;  the  loftj  ground  which 
■night  jiiBtly  have  been  taken,  still  a  '  move- 
ment, wh'.ch  Bet  quiet  ciiizena  talking  of 
the  patriotism  of  Hampden,  and  the  public 
spirit  of  Cromwell,  and  which  made  even 
deaua  and  prebendaries,  '  abjure  and  ab- 
hor'— in  their  addresses  to  the  throne  at 
least — arbitrary  power,  was  not  without  its 
use.  The  arousing  of  an  indulent  age  by 
the  stirring  watchword  '  civil  and  religious 
liberty,'  produced  an  important  effect  upon 
the  yuuih  of  that  period,  and  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  many  nuble  spiriia.  The  speecbea 
of  Chatham,  the  letters  of  Junius,  and 
many  a  less  known,  but  InflueniiRl  work, 
were  the  result— even  those  importunate 
yeanlings  for  political  reform, — which, 
(hough  deriving  fresh  impulse  from  the 
French  Revolution,  had  originated  long 
before, — may  all  be  traced  to  '  the  forty- 
five. 

Alas!  for  our  non-conforming  forefa- 
thers! they  knew  not  their  day  I  Influen- 
tial as  they  were  found  to  be  in  town  and 
country — courted  as  they  were  by  king's 
ministers  and  church  digniiaries,  what  pre- 
vented them  from  demnnding.  and  from  ob- 
taining too, — perfect  religious  freedomT 
What,  but  that  strange  fatuity,  which,  with 
the  lailurea  at  the  Uesloraiiou,  at  the  Rev- 
olution, and  at  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  befure  tbeir  eyes — made 
tliem  fall  into  the  self-same  snare,  and  with 
suicidal  liberality,  postpone  insisting  on 
theit  claims  until  that  'more  convenient 
Kuaon,'  which  'Church  and  State' deter- 
mined ahould  never  arrive.  What  a  picture 
of  ulmost  childish  trostfulnesa  does  the 
hiatnry  of  our  people  present ;  and  yet,  un- 
taught by  the  lour  times  repealed  lesson, 
some,  even  now,  in  this  age  of  fierce  and 
eiiger  conflict — of  violent  and  persisting 
demands,  would  have  us  sit  quiet,  and 
again  await  the  '  more  convenient  season.' 
But  let  ua  prove  that  we  have  not  read  our 
history  in  vain.     Let  us  be  wiser ! 


Fram  Tali'i  Uofuiiw. 

IMPBFS6I0NS  OF  FRAKCE. 

Jmprtssions  and  Obstrvationi  of  a  Yfwitg 
J'enon,  thiring  a  Ruietenee  in  Perix. 
Third  edition.     Paris:  Galignaui. 

This  small  vo'ume  eonsisls  of  delichetl 
sentences  or  short  paragraphs,  extraeiMl 
from  the  diary  of  a  girl  of  sixteen  ;  who, 
though  of  English  parentage,  passed  her 
earliest  years  in  Paris  and  different  parif  of 
France;  and  was,  till  past  childhood,  i 
stranger  to  ber  own  country.  With  £n^ 
land,  when  she  did  see  it,  she  was  charmed. 
Her  impressions  and  observations  indicate, 
however,  that  she  is  not  insensible  to  those 
points,  especially  in  the  economy  or  phi- 
losophy of  daily  life,  in  which  the  Freuch 
excel  tlie  English.  A  few  of  the  par^ 
graphs  will  give  a  clear  itlea  of  the  work, 
about  which  there  is  Bothing  juvenile  save 
the  years  and  fresh-mindedness  of  the  wriier. 

Pews.— Until  I  visiiedFnglnnd,  I  haA  never 
seen  church  pews.  'I'lieir  eaolu*iveneF«,  and 
the  vurjcly  ol'colnra  u  iih  wliirh  ihi-y  are  lined, 
hHB  u  strange  effr-ct  after  fureign  churchpa_ 
wiiBre  every  person,  in  whatever  etmion  of 
lile,  enters  encftahea  a  chnir  iniliBcriminaiely; 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low, 
are  all  considered  equal  before  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

Feteb,— The  French  are  so  fond  of^/ea, 
ihnl  (hey  have  one  for  the  dead,_/i!/e  dtt  morta; 
and  even  one  for  the  Deity,  ^Ae  Diau 


in  France,  exce|it  at  the  Italian  Opera,  which 
is  usually  rcsoried  lo,  previously  to  balla 
and  other  reuniotit,  young  lailiis  are  sel- 
dom seen  diitMttiet;  the  exposure  of  the 
neck  nnd  shoulders  is  noi  non^idered  good 
taste;  when  the  drets  is  low,  the  neck  is  usual- 
ly covered  by  a  ccarf  or  collar.  Children,  too, 
are  geneially  more  tvnrmly  clad  here  than  in 
En^and;  the  French  nttribiiting  the  rause 
Lind  prevalence  of  consumptive  coniplainls 
to  tlie  want  of  suffieieat  clottiing  in  child- 
French  Ifldies,  although  plainly  dressed, 
have  so  much  good  taste,  that  tlieir  Bppnrel 
is  alurayBeleguntand  aiiswell.  English  jt/or- 
cAondu  de  tnodet  and  Cuutttriert*  nr«  apt  to 
overload  with  ornament,  or,  as  the  French  so 
well  expresE  it,  chargeul ;  ihey  will  noi  under- 
stiind  that  a  renily  well  made  drrss  rather 
loses  than  ffains  by  tht-ir  favorite  "IrirnmingB," 
nnd  with  iFiem  tliere  is  no  end  to  the  leBtlieia, 
flowers,  nnd  ribbons. 

The  French,  on  the  contrary,  seek  to  com- 
bine the  greatest  «l«gaiice  with  the  gtBUut 
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powibte  stmidicily;  every  lb ine 
and  goail,  but  never  ovcrloiidea. 


VrLLAGES. — "Oft  id  Ihose  pi ensant  villages 
of  France"  reads  very  prettily  in  poetry,  buL  I 
have  never  hud  the  guoj  fortune  to  ace  a ne. 
There  are  no  pretty  cottnges  overrun  with 
wild  flDwers,  no  village  green  with  its  pond, 
its  ditclcB,  and  chubby  Tittle  children,  io  prettily 
deBcribed  by  Miee  MiiTord;  no  bowlinff-green 
road  running  through  it;  the  whole  lias  an 
air  olmalaiie. 

A  Hint. — Many  parBBols  and  purees  are 
forgotten  in  public  carriogeB;  this  has  prob- 
Ably  given  rise  to  a  very  good  practice  BOOpt- 
«d  in  Paris  for  their  restoration.  '  The  coacb- 
1  your  entering,  gives  a  card  with  the 


Tbb  Windows  oT  Engtieh  houses  have  one 
advantage  over  ihoae  in  France ;  they  can  be 
opened  without  disturbing  any  thing  placed 
belbre  iheni,  and  without  risk  of  tearing  the 
curiains.  The  quanlily  of  air  required,  can 
bo  admitted  into  the  room,  whilst  at  least  hair 
«f  tbe  French  window  n>iist  he  onf  ned  for  this 
purpose.  The  French  window  rtns,  however, 
an  nppeanioce  of  greater  freedom  in  summer, 
which  is  the  reason  probably  for  its  being 
adopted  in  English  country  houses,  and  at 
watering  places. 

Artibts  form  a  very  numerous  and  distinct 
«1aEH  in  Paris;  they  wear  a  peculiar  dress  en 
Raphael,  and  affect  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the 
more  nicfnl,  but,  as  iliey  coneider,  Ie«  refined 
pursuitB  of  I 


Degicv. — The  French  excel  in  handsome 
patterns;  however  coarse  the  miLlerial,  the 
desaiu  la  sure  to  he  bold  and  striking.  There 
appears  no  profession  In  Enghnd  answering 
to  the  demmnlfur  who  traces  patterns ;  a 
French  lady  in  London,  wishing  to  embroider 
a  hnndkerehier,  asked  me  to  take  her  to  a 
degainalau;  but,  upon  inquiry,  I  wbb  unable 
to  find  one. 

The  wont  of  founlaina  in  London  appears 
strange ;  the  French  are  very  fnnd  of  them  j 
Paris  abounds  in  lliem;  and  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  owes  ila  chief  beauty  to  them. 
They  give  the  capital  an  air  of  coolnees  and 
gaiety,  particularfy  in  lummer.  The  Freucb 
«icel  in  out-door  ~" 


Fogs. — A  Parisian  fog  is  vnpory,  and  looks 
like  the  ghost  of  a  London  one;  it  does  not 
give  the  same  melancholy  appearance  to  the 

Dew. — One  ofthe  delights  of  the  country  in 
England  is  the  refreshing  dew.  English  per- 
ilaa%  are  generally  quite  afraid  of  walking  at 
night  oD  account  of  ibedaupDeoBi  to  me  it '- 
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delightful.  The  climate  of  France  is  so  dry, 
that  dew  is  nearly  unknown.  The  evenings 
of  summer  are  not  relieved  by  any  damp,  and 
are  often  more  oppressive  than  during  the  day. 
To  the  eHcct  of  dew  may  poEsibly  be  attri- 
buted the  fi-akkeur,  aa  the  French  call  it,  of 
the  English  complexion,  that  beautilul  union 
of  red  and  while,  so  much  more  pleasing  thttn 
the  dead  white  admired  in  the  Parisian  cheek. 

A  French  lady,  Madame  de  G ,  nte  Prin- 

cease  de  B ,  has  been  heard  to  say.  that 

ivlicnever  there  was  a  brouiUard,  she  either 
walked  in  the  open  air,  or  put  her  head  out  of 
the  window,  in  the  hope  of  catching  soma 
English  fraichtur. 

A  stranger  in  London  is  struck  with  tha 
number  ofprovision  shops.    In  Paris,  thoaa 


fordi 

the  public  markets  may  partly 


for  the  sight  is 


numerous; 
(iQiLij.  ciu.ujntror  this; 
so  frequently  ofiended 


the  batUiqua  de  charculerie  il 
reflected  by  handsome  mirrors;  the  shops  ara 
generally  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  at  one 
season  of  tlie  year,  the  cAarcuterie  is  dressed 
out  hke  iwelfth-cakes. 

Shopkeepers. — The  English  shopkeepers 
appear  in  an  unfavorable  light  n<\er  tbe 
French;  their  civility  amounts  to  servilltv; 
they  thank  you  so  much  for  nothing,  and  oner 
(o  many  things  which  you  do  not  ivant,  that 
to  enter  a  shop  in  London  becomes  disagree- 

NoRSEMtiDB. — It  has  often  surprised  me 
never  to  have  seen  noticed  by  an  older  ob- 
server,  or  an  abler  pen,  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween French  and  English  nurse ry-niaids,  and 
borma  rfenfaru.  In  England,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  young  children  left  to  the  care  of 
girls  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  the  most 
ttuiughtless  age  in  tiii: ;  to  whom,  to  trust  one'a 
properly  would  be  considered  almost  madness ; 
whilst  the  most  precious  ofall  treasures,  young 
children,  are  freely  confided  to  Ihem:  indeed 
it  would  seem  that  gids  disqualified  by  youth 
and  inexperience  for  any  other  service,  are 
best  suited  for  this.  A  woman  who  would 
not  dare  to  offer  you  her  daughter  as  a  cook, 
house,  or  laundry-maid,  will  freely  do  bo  for  a 
place  in  the  nursery.  In  France,  there  is  no 
Eight  more  agreeable  tiian  the  respectable, 
maironly'looking  bonnes  d^enfant,  who  are 
seen  in  the  costumes  of  their  province,  attend- 
ing their  young  charges  either  in  the  Tuileriec 
garden,  at  Paris,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  promt- 
Tiade  publigue  which  genenilly  Burrounds  every 
French  country  town. 

In  quilting  Franca  I  should  miss  thrM 
things:  shoes,  Btays,  and  chocolate  bonbon*. 


Innh.— French  inns,  although  less  clean  and 
comfortable,  appear  to  rae  to  have  *is  nipe- 
rjDiity  over  thMe  in  Engluid}  in  Fnnee,  uw 
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Toomi  are  generally  en  ntiU,  so  that  one  ib 
more  at  homes  in  England,  with  a  aiiuag- 
loom  on  one  floor,  bed-rooms  are  frequentiy 
given  on  another;  and  beeidea  Ihe  annojiancc 
of  being  continually  on  the  ataircaea  or  in  the 
corridor,  mUtakeH  might  ariee,  nnlesi  the 
exact  nun.ber  and  position  of  the  rooms  are 
recollected.  I  have  stldom  met  with  the  same 
good  bed  at  an  English  inn  which  is  alwayE 
found  in  the  most  indifferent  hotel  in  France, 

Devotion.— Many  a  servant  or  peasant,  in 
going  to  marhet,  many  an  artisan  m  going  to 
Eia  dally  work,  enters  a  church,  and  remains 
there  in  some  corner  unobserved;  this  must 
arise  from  piety  of  the  heart ;  nobody  perhaps 
thinks  better  of  them  for  doing  it,  nor  would 
think  worse  of  them  if  they  did  not.  The  cold 
■tone  replaces  the  cushioned  prie-Dieu  among 
the  poor,  nor  appeara  loo  hard  to  ihiMC  wl 
enter  the  church  to  pray  unobserved. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Premie 

Qmmunim,  or  confirmation,  is  very  pretty 
France,  particularly  among  girls.  They  a 
dreBsed  in  white  with  long  veils,  which  give 
them  a  very  pleasing  and  modest  appearance. 
Eleven  is  the  usual  age  for  confirmation ;  but  if 
a  little  girl  is  diligent,  and  well  conducted,  and 
is  capable  of  passing  the  general  examination 
before  that  age,  she  is  confirmed,  and  held  up 
SB  an  example  to  her  young  friends  and  school- 
fellows. She  wears  on  (he  day  oflhe  ceremony 
a  wreath  of  white  roKs  as  a  dislinciive  emblem 
of  her  diligence,  purity,  and  innocence. 

Enough  of  this  clever  little  book,  which 
ve  introduce  both  as  a  companion  to  ladies 
going  to  France,  and  also  for  the  indirect 
lessons  which  it  conveys  on  the  great 
cf  "  Hem  to  Obstrve." 


LORD  BACON  AND  SIB  THOMAS  MOB£. 

[In  the  principal  article  of  the  last  Edin- 
burgh Review,  which  ja  an  eloquent  and 
lively  analysis  of  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Cbooeellors  of  England,  there  occur  the 
.two  following  graphic  shetches  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  history  of  English 
law  or  literature — Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Lord  Bacon.  We  should  reprint  the  entire 
article,  but  having  published  oae  already  on 
the  general  subject ;  and  what  is  here  selected 
is  the  moat  that  possesses  particular  value. 
The  (hcis  in  Bacon's  h  story  are  not  generally 
known,  and  wiU  be  rea    niib  a  paiitful  in- 


t— not,  we  trust,  without  at  the  sams 
a  grateful  recollection  of  the  invaluable 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  learning  of  all 

le.     Ed.] 

Under  Lord  Campbell's  first  division, 
among  all  the  figures  who  bave  passed  be- 
fore us,  there  i.i  only  one  upon  whoas 
character,  as  a  character,  we  have  a  wish 
to  dwell.  The  exception,  of  course,  is  Sir 
Thomas  More.  With  regard  to  the  others, 
and  indeed  with  regard  to  almost  all  who 
are  to  follow  them,  ine  skill  of  their  biogrt- 
pher  cannot  keep  down  the  feeling,  that 
their  lives  are  either  commonplace,  instrae- 
or  entertaining,  as  the  esse  may  be  ; 
but  that,  as  to  their  true  selves,  wc  either 
do  not  get  sutlicienlly  inlimale  with  ihem 
to  know  them,  or  that,  in  fnct,  there  was 
nothing  very  original  about  them — nothing 
reallj  characteristic.  Over  one,  over  Frao- 
cis  Bacon,  we  sit  down  and  mourn  I  For 
the  rest,  they  may  raise  sometimes  our  r«- 
Bpecl,  sometimes  our  curiosity;  nothing 
higher  or  beyond. 

One  of  the  marvels  in  More  was  his  in- 
finite variety.  He  could  write  epigTama 
in  a  hair  shirt  at  the  Carthusian  convent; 
and  pass  from  translating  Lucian  to  lec- 
turing on  Augustin  in  the  Chuicta  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Devout  almost  to  superstition, 
he  waa  lighthearied  almost  to  buSuonery. 
One  hour  we  see  him  encouraging  Eras- 
mus in  his  love  of  Greek  and  the  new 
learning,  or  charming  with  his  ready  wit 
the  supper-tables  of  the  court,  or  turning  r 
debate  in  Parliament.  The  next,  at  home, 
surrounded  hy  friends  aud  familiar  servanla, 
by  wife  and  children,  and  children's  chil- 
dren, dwelling  among  them  in  an  atmo»- 
phere  of  love  and  music,  prayers  and  irony 
— throwing  the  rein,  as  it  were,  on  the 
neck  of  his  most  careless  fancies,  and  con- 
descending to  follow  out  the  humors  of  his 
monkey  and  his  fool.  His  fortune  was  al- 
roost  as  various.  From  his  utter  indiSbr- 
ence  to  show  and  money,  he  must  have 
been  a  strange  successor  to  Wolsey.  He 
had  thought  ss  little  about  fame  as  Shak- 
speare;  yet,  in  the  next  generation,  it  wis 
an  honor  to  an  Englishman  throughout 
Europe  to  be  the  countryman  of  More. 

Nature  had  made  him  all  things  to  all 
men  ;  in  the  only  way  that  the  experiment 
can  ever  prosper — by  giving  him  a  part  of 
what  waa  beat  out  oT  every- diiq>osition. 
And  so  he  was  en  universal  favorite.  Hb 
simplicity  and  frankness  set  a  window  in 
bis  boBom.     H«n  saw  in,  ud  at  once  »• 
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eonciled  in  Ins  hinr  contradict  ions, 
as  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  leas  open 
natures;  but  for  wbich,  in  bis^case,  they 
only  lored  and  trusted  bim  tbe  more.  Auh- 
terit)',  purity,  and  festive  levity — the  self- 
denial  of  the  monk,  the  facility  of  the  cour- 
tier, the  tenderness  of  the  good  man  of  the 
house — were  virtues  which  he  was  clothed 
with  aa  with  a  garment,  the  many-colored 
Testure  that  be  daily  wore:  to  put  off 
which  would  have  been  to  put  aside  bim- 
Bclf.  In  bim  the  )ion  and  the  lamb  lay 
down  together,  Righteoutiness  and  peace 
met  upon  his  threshold,  and  kissed  each 
other. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  an  angel, 
coming  among  us,  could  take  interest  in 
nothing.  More  vras  wiser  than  this  ab- 
■traded  angel  of  the  philosophers.  He 
was  not  only  human  both  in  head  and 
heart,  but  eminently  practical.  He  grew 
kindly  towards  every  thing  be  touched,  al- 
most entwining  himself  around  it.  He 
made  all  kinds  of  interest  equally  welcome 
U)d  familiar.  The  height  from  which  he  had 
looked  on  life,  only  served  as  a  proper  dis- 
tance that  he  so  might  judge  more  truly  of 
its  realities;  and  blend  into  a  softer  har- 
mony the  chaRngs  of  the  surge  below. 

More  did  not  wait;  and  throw  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life  into  contrast  with 
each  other,  as  ardent  natures  are  apt  to  do. 
No  sudden  conversion,  like  that  of  Becket 
from  ostentatious  vanities  into  Trappism ; 
Dor  those  by  which  the  greatest  saints  are 
made  out  of  the  greatest  sinners.  He 
brought  the  opposite  elements  at  once  into 
presence  :  controlling  and  combining  them 
with  A  light  hand,  but  a  decided  will.  He 
had  learned  what  life  ia  made  of,  without 
the  necessity  of  going  out  with  Lei 
the  Btorm  to  learn  it.  The  eiclrenies  of 
circutnatanco  and  condition,  which  seem 
to  stand  as  far  asunder  as  the  heavens  are 
from  the  earth,  were  in  his  eyes  hut  the 
accidenis  of  things  ;  and,  except  they  conld 
approve  themselves  to  be  means  of  happi- 
ness or  of  duty,  were  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  a  choice.  Tbe  earnestness  of 
this  exception  saved  him,  not  only  from 
the  neutrality  of  the  Epicurean  angel  we 
were  just  mentioning,  but  from  a  tempta- 
tion, to  which,  by  bis  own  disposition,  be 
was  more  exposed — the  temptation  of  stand- 
ing with  Democritua*  in  the  market-place, 

*  Solea  bujiM  generis  joeb  impendia  deleclari, 
•I  omnlnd,  in  communi  mortalium  vilii  Dataeri- 
Itm  aunndBin  agere.— Ek«ihu('i  Ltttrr  U  Mare, 
WJlA  hit  Maria  £iMmHiun. 


tbe  laughing  spectator  of  a  masquerade. 
This  exception  might  bring  all  things  to  a 
level,  or  tend  to  do  so  ;  but  it  was  only  by 
including  all,  and  from  that  natural  equali- 
ty which  is  in  all  things  except  the  mind. 
'The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  of  itself 
can  make' — whatsoever  life  is  capable  of 
being  made. 

There  ia  a  kind  of  wit  as  sparkling  as 
the  diamond,  and  as  hard:  humorists  by 
profession  oflen  finiab  by  making  merely  a 
mock  of  life.  Not  so  More.  He  had  a 
jest,  it  is  true,  wherewith  to  torn  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  headsman's  axe,  or  to  parry  his 
wife's  impatient  lonzue.  (By  the  by,  we 
must  do  Mrs.  Alice  Middlelon  the  justice 
to  allow,  that,  to  a  managing  or  aspiring 
wife,  he  must  have  been  a  most  provoking 
husband.)  But  the  serious  part  of  hia  na- 
ture waa  a  security  that  be  would  be  sure 
to  be  in  earnest,  when  to  be  in  earnest 
could  be  of  any  use.  He  was  no  idle  wit 
about  town.  He  had  worked  hard  and 
long  at  the  world's  work  ;  at  the  toughest 
part  of  it,  in  which  men  put  out  their 
strength.  His  father,  in  the  first  instance, 
had  made  him  a  lawyer — as  the  King  after- 
wards forced  him  to  court,  and  made  a 
statesman  of  bim — in  both  cases  against 
his  will.  Erasmus  tesiiltes  to  hia  friend- 
ship hiving  been  the  friendship  of  all 
friendships — the  salient  overflowing  of  hia 
abounding  heart.  These  would  probably 
have  proved  securities  enough  against  be- 
ing carried  down  the  stream  with  the  jest- 
ing Pilates.  But  their  was  a  security  be- 
hind,  greater  still.  Hia  confidence  in  the 
dignity,  after  death,  with  which  Religion 
■"""  ""vested  man. 


Mot 


in  bis  lifelin 


in  the  ancient  sense  of  wise.  His  wisdom, 
however,  was  at  fault  on  some  great  occa- 
sions, public  and  private.  His  two  mar- 
riages were  equally  unworthy  of  him.  By 
the  most  rational  account  of  them,  they 
belong  to  the  leaden  age  of  the  profession, 
— when  lawyers,  it  is  said,  employed  their 
clerks  to  choose  their  wives.  But  there 
are  happy  natures  which  cannot  be  made, 
unhappy;  and,  as  More's  Socratic  tran- 
quillity stood  the  test  of  Alice  Middleton, 
we  can  believe  in  all  that  ia  reported  of  his 
happiness  with  Jane  Colt.  We  recom- 
mend our  friends,  however,  rather  to  trust 
to  his  verses — qvalia  uxor  dtligenda — than 
to  his  example.  He  paid  dearer  for  his 
other  folly, — that  of  allowing  himself  to  b« 
made  Chancellor  while  the  King's  divorc* 
was  yet  mueltled.    It  imposed  on  him  tht 
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painful  necessity  or  being  chairman  to  tht> 
committee,  where  the  frivolous  chargCE 
against  Wolsey  were  prepared.  All  the 
worse  because  Wolaey,  having  Teared  him 
alvrays  more  than  loved  him,  had  yei  told 
the  King  that  he  was  the  only  proper  per- 
son to  succeed  him.  We  do  not  believe 
that  More  spoke  both  the  speech  at  his  in- 
stallation, where  be  is  made  lo  compare 
himself,  coming  after  Wolsey,  to  '  the 
lighting  of  a  candle  when  the  sun  is  down  ;' 
and  also  the  speech,  a  few  days  aHerwards, 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  where  he 
calls  Wolsey  'the  great  weiher,  lately 
fallen,  who  had  juggled  with  the  king,  so 
craftily,  acabbedly,  and  untruly !'  Lord 
Campbell,  we  are  afraid,  is  right  in  think- 
ing that  the  first  of  these  speeches  is  the 
one  which  he  did  not  speak.  To  be  sure, 
one  of  his  epigrams  is  addressed  to  Wol- 
sey, the  contradiction  of  which  is  quite  as 
great.  It  was  sent  together  with  a  copy  of 
Erasmus's  New  Testament;  and  Wolsey 
is  described  in  it,  not  only  as  the  generous 
patron  of  men  of  letters,  but  ss  a  perfect 
Christian  and  perfect  judge !  We  had 
rather,  that  More  should  not  have  had  to 
plead  the  privilege  of  a  poet.  But  what 
was  more  purely  and  personally  rash 
him,  was  the  dilemma,  the  inextricable 
dilemma,  in  which  he  now  involved  himself 
respecting  the  divorce.  Four  years  be- 
fore, he  had  evaded  the  question  put  (o 
him  by  the  King;  and  had  referred  him  tu 
divines.  During  the  interval  he  had  ob- 
served a  prudent  silence;  so  much  so,  that 
both  parties  are  said  to  have  reckoned  up- 
on his  support.  Wiihin  a  few  months  of 
his  appointment,  he  gave  way  a  little.  We 
find  him  submitting  to  subscribe  a  letter  ta 
Tope  Clement  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
complaining  of  his  partiality,  aud  threaten- 
ing to  apply  the  remedy  without  his  inter- 
Terence.  Nearly  two  yeara  afterwards,  (i 
few  weeks  only  before  his  resignation,)  be 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  with 
the  box  of  foreign  opinions,  which  declared 
the  marriage  void.  Upon  the  authority  of 
these  opinions,  he  desired  all  '  of  the  Com- 
mon House  to  report  in  their  counties,  that 
the  King  had  not  attempted  this  : 
will  or  pleasure  ;  but  only  for  the  discharge 
of  his  conscience,  and  the  security  of  the 
succession  of  hia  realm.'  Afler  this  faiut- 
heartednesA,  no  wonder  be  welcomed  his 
fortitude  on  the  question  of  the  supremacy 
with  the  joyful  exclamadon,  (which  the 
weaker  Crinmer  might  afterwards  hare  re- 
echoed ifter  wone  miBgitings,) '  I  tbutk 


[Jour, 
Here's  zeal  agnmt 


God,  the  field  is  woi 
the  Reformation  was  now  rising, 
hope  that  he  may  not  have  been  consider- 
ing it  a  solemn  duty  to  accept  an  office, 
where,  according  lo  his  own  account  of 
their  position  to  hia  son  Roper,  'we  sit 
high  upon  the  mountains,  treading  heretics 
under  our  feet  like  ants.'  Erasmus  had 
foreseen  the  danger ;  and  had  grieved, 
therefore,  at  his  friend's  promotion.  Un- 
der these  feelings  he  congratulated  bim  on 
his  resignation,  and  trusted  that  he  kad 
now  escaped. 

More's  personal  religion  had  been  mark- 
ed  by  so  much  enthusiasm  and  siugularitj 
from  his  youth  upwards,  that  we  would 
have  rather  trusted  his  judgment,  and  even 
his  temper,  on  any  other  subject.  He  car- 
ried the  cross  himself  in  the  religious  pro- 
cessions of  the  parish;  and  while  he  was 
Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  coming 
to  dine  with  hitn  at  Chelsea,  found  him  at 
church  with  a  surplice  on  his  back,  singing 
among  the  choristers  I  When  the  Refor- 
mation, '  with  the  ungracious  hereay 
against  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  altar,' 
&c.,  appealed  from  the  priesthood  to  the 
people,  and  with  confidenoe  and  insults 
presumed  to  desecrate  the  most  reveretu 
feelings  and  habits  of  hia  life,  the  outrage 
on  the  very  sanctuary  of  his  nature  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  His  animosity 
to  the  Reformers  has  been  half  excused  mi 
the  supposition  that  it  was  principally  po- 
litical, and  was  grounded  upon  appreheo- 
sions  for  the  public  peace.  This  waa  true 
of  the  timid  Erasmus;  who  bad  do  turn 
for  enthusiasm  or  martyrdom.  Not  so 
More.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  degree  in 
which  his  animosity  can  be  fiiirly  called 
political,  is  only  an  aggravation  of  the  big- 
otry which  made  it  so;  for  it  made  him 
first  believe,  that  no  one  could  connect 
himself  with  these  new  sects  of  error,  (es- 
pecially afler  reading  his  answers  (q  their 
books,)  without  having  befbrehand  deter- 
mined to  be  bad  1  {^Scd  isti  gentri  homi- 
num  quibus  malos  ease  libido  ttt,  nulla  ra- 
tione  satisftcerii.)  This  to  be  said  of  the 
good  men,  then  alive,  of  whom  this  world 
was  not  worthy  !  In  the  epitaph  which  he 
drew  tip  for  himself,  immediately  atlei  re- 
signing, he  acknowledges  by  the  gentle 
word  tnnUitttt,  that  he  had  made  himself 
disagretabU  '  to  thieves,  murdercTs,  and 
heretics.'  Writing  to  Erasmus,  he  repeats 
thia  avowal,  justifies  it,  and  glories  in  it. 
Quod  in  eptlaphio  prtifittor,  ktrttieis  me 
Kokitvm  fttiue,  anMiini  fed.    For,  tie 
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•dd«,  he  so  hated  th&t  race  or  men,  that  he 
waa  desirous  of  being  thoroughly  hated  by 
them  in  return ;  hia  experience  of  them 
mtisfying  fatin  every  day  more  and  more, 
how  much  there  was  to  fear  from  ibem  for 
the  world.  The  nature  of  these  fears,  as 
elsewhere  slated  lo  his  soti,  came  rery 
much  to  this, — the  probahillty,  that  the  day 
might  come  when  he  would  gladly  wish  to 
be  at  league  atid  composition  with  them; 
for  those  of  the  old  religion  lo  let  the  her~ 
etica  have  their  churches,  so  that  the  here- 
tics would  be  contented  to  let  those  of  itie 
old  Teligiou  have  also  theirs. 

Of  couse,  we  accept  at  once  More's  own 
account  of  the  extent  of  the  severities  by 
which  he  labored  the  suppression  of  hcre- 
.  tifis.  If  a  m^an  of  his  sweetness  and  mod- 
eration eat)  have  thoQght  nothing  of  theae- 
Terities  he  owns  to,  the  more  the  pity.  It  is 
clear  lo  us  from  his  own  language,  that  he 
did  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
putting  heretics  into  bonds;  and  that  he 
would  not  have  sought  shelter  under  the 
pretext,  that  to  imprison  them  was  a  legal 
obligation,  from  which  he  could  not  escape. 
The  letter,  in  which  Ernsmus  first  notices 
the  report  of  Morc's  removal  from  the 
ChanceMnrship,  mentions  th.it  his  succes' 
tor  was  said  to  have  immediately  set  at  lib- 
erty the  prisoners  whom  More  bad  put  in 
confinement  for  differences  of  faith,  Ipro' 
tintit  liberos  tKmistrit  quos  Mortis  ob  eon- 
tentiosa  dogmata  amjtcrrat  in  vineufa.) 
More  openly  rejoiced  at  the  deaths  of 
Zwingle  and  (Eculampada.  The  very  best 
of  Ihe  Reformers,  it  is  true,  were  either 
the  doers  or  the  advocates  of  much  worse 
(fainga.  Peier  Martyr  adjured  all  magis- 
Iratea  to  take  up  the  peuecuting  sword  as 
one  of  their  most  Boiermi  duties.  Bollin- 
ger applauded  Calvin  for  murdering  Serve- 
tus  by  the  hands  of  the  Senate  of  Geneva, 
both  before  and  after  that  aavage  deed. 
Nor  was  the  voice  of  the  gentle  Melanc- 
ihon  wanting  lo  this  cborus-cry  for  blood. 
A£irmo  etiam  eestros  magistratus  jnsle  fe- 
eitse,  qudd  boini»em  b/asphanitm,  re  ordine 
judicatd,  inttrfeccrunt.  Nearly  a  hundred 
years  afterwards,  Elleamere,  indiSerent 
enough  hiniself,  gave  his  official  sanction 
to  the  burning  of  two  Arians,  Legate  aud 
Wightmen,  in  honor  of  the  polemics  of 
King  James.  Luler  alill:  the  Common- 
WBallh  Parliament  had  to  thank  Whilelock 
fer  saving  it  from  the  infamy  of  having  put 
lo  death  Naylnr,  the  Quaker.  These  men 
knew  not  what  they  did.  Tbey  had  never 
thought  of  tolerUion  but  aa  »  siu.    It  waa 


More's  distinctioB  that  he  had  seen  a  light 
which  was  hid  from  others,  and  had  held  it 
up  as  a  beacon  to  the  world.  How  came 
the  light  in  him — the  light  of  reason  and 
of  mercy — to  go  out  ? 

More  had  only  a  shurt  time — two  years 
and  a  half— in  which  lo  terrify  heretics,  as 
Chancellor.  Comparing  the  principles  of 
loleratjon  on  which  he  professed  to  govern, 
his  Utopia,  with  those  on  which  he  after- 
wards governed  England,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe,  that,  in  his  character  of  philoso- 
pher, he  had  really  changed  at  fifty,  the 
opinions  which  he  had  deliberately  formed 
and  published  at  thirty-six.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  believe,  that  any  thing  had  oc- 
curred in  the  conduct  of  the  reformers  at 
home,  or  even  abroad,  between  1516  and 
1530,  (the  dates  in  quesltun,)  by  which 
More  could  justify,  in  his  cliaracter  of 
statesman,  a  different  method  of  proceed- 
ing with  regard  to  religious  difierences  at 
the  two  periods.  The  passage  in  the 
Utopia  is  too  just  and  loo  remarkable,  not 
to  be  set  out  at  length  on  this  occasiuu.  A 
sentence  or  two  from  Erasmus's  account  of 
More's  Utopia,  written  two  years  after  its 
publication,  will  be  sufficient  to  establish 
ihat  it  was  intended,  at  the  time,  by  its  au- 
thor, for  a  more  practical  purpose  than  k 
philosophical  romance.  *  More  published 
his  Utopia  with  this  object,  (snya  Eras- 
mus,) to  show  how  commonwealths  might 
be  belter  managed.  But  he  had  England 
principally  in  his  eye,  which  he  knows 
thoroughly.' — (Lttltrto  Huttat.)  Let  us 
see,  therefore,  what  was  the  counsel  which 
More  tendered  to  his  countrymen  in  1516. 
We  wonder  whether,  in  1530,  he  ever 
thought  of  it  ;  and  in  what  way  (we  have 
no  doubt  an  honest  one)  he  reconciled  to 
himself  this,  the  most  painful  of  all  the 
contradict  ions  of  hU  many-sided  life.  I'he 
fiillowing  passage  contains  the  substance  of 
More's  legislative  creed,  in  nearly  his  very 
words: — 'The  founder  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Utopia  enacted,  that  every  man 
might  be  of  what  religion  he  pleased,  and 
that  whosoever  should  use  any  other  force 
but  that  of  persuasion  against  the  opinions 
of  others,  was  condemned  to  banishment 
or  slavery.  This  law  was  made,  not  only 
for  preserving  the  public  peace,  but  be- 
cause he  thought  the  interest  of  religion 
itself  required  it.  He  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  those  different  forms  of  religion 
might  not  all  come  from  God,  who  might 
inspire  men  differently,  he  being  possibly 
.pleased   with  a  variety   in   it;  and  bo  b« 
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thought  it  wai  a  very  indecent  and  foolish 
thing  for  any  man  to  frighten  and  threaten 
other  men  to  beliete  any  thing,  becaune 
it  seemed  true  to  him.  There  were,  rc- 
cordiiigiy.  many  diSeretit  forms  of  religion 
among  them,  which,  however,  agreed  bo 
entirely  in  the  main  point,  (worshipping 
the  Divine  essence,)  that  while  every  sect 
performed  the  rites  which  were  peculiar 
it  in  their  private  houses,  there  WHS  nothing 
to  be  seen  or  heard  in  their  temples 
which  the  several  persuasions  might  i 
agree.  They  otfer  up  there,  both  priests 
and  people,  very  solemn  prayers,  in  which 
they  acknowledge  God  to  be  the  author 
and  governor  of  the  world.  And,  in  par- 
ticulnr,  they  bless  Him  fur  his  goodness  .' 
ordering  it  so,  that  they  are  horn*under 
government  which  is  the  happiest  in  the 
world,  and  are  of  a  religion  that  they 
hope  is  (he  truest  of  all  others.  But  if  they 
are  mistaken,  and  if  there  la  either  a  betti 
government  or  a  religion  more  acceptable 
to  God,  they  implore  his  goodnei^s  to  let 
them  know  it,  vowing  that  they  resolve  to 
follow  Him  whithersoever  He  leads  them. 
But  if  their  government  is  the  best,  and 
their  religion  the  truest,  then  they  pray  that 
He  may  kiriify  ihem  in  it,  and  bring  all  the 
world  both  to  the  same  rules  of  life,  and  to 
the  same  opinions  concerning  Himself,  tin' 
less,  according  to  the  unacarchableness  of 
his  mind.  He  is  pleased  with  a  variety  of 
religions.'" 

We  wish  that  our  readers,  before  they 

KM  on  from  the  character  of  More,  might 
persuaded  to  turn  to  a  most  beautiful 
application  of  it:  we  mean  the  wise  and 
affecting  words  with  which  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh has  concluded  his  life  of  More — 
one  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of  biog- 
raphy in  anylanguage.  We  have  only  one 
thing  further  to  request  of  them.  When 
they  come  to  Lord  Campbell's  life  of  Ste- 
phen Gardyner,  we  would  have  them  re- 
member, that  for  the  present  purpose  he 
may  be  considered  as  contemporary  with 
More.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  more 
(much  more)  to  be  set  against  Gardyner 
oot  of  Fm's  Martyrs  than  against  More  ; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  Gardyner  had  a 
deep  injury  to  resent — the  injury  of  his 
own  cruel  imprisonment — while  More  had 
none.  More,  also,  had  once  known  bet- 
ter. Gardyner  was  probably  no  wiser  than 
his  age.     There  is  one  other  distinction. 

*  Biiltop  Bnroai'a  7Vaiw(dlMH  ^  More'a  Via- 


We  know  at  presont  of  no  anch  interpoM- 
tionsby  More  on  behalf  of  heretics  as  are 
commemorated  of  Gardyner  both  by  Har- 
rington and  Ascham.  It  is  good  for  the 
austere  man's  acts  of  mercy  to  be  followed 
by  their  reward.  The  Protestant  school- 
master of  Jaue  Grey  and  of  Elizabeth  was 
protected  by  the  Popish  Chancellor  of  Ma- 
ry; and  ihfe  grateful  testimony  of  Ascham 
in  memory  of  his  protector,  who  in  days  of 
danger  had  guarded  '  the  Muses'  Bower,'  ti 
recorded  in  a  spirit  which  Milton  would 
not  have  disdained. 

Lord  Campbell's  second  volume  cacries 
us  from  the  Reformation  to  the  civil  wars  ; 
from  our  first  effectual  movement  towards 
Religious  Liberty — in  which  we  had  much 
encouragement  from  abroad — towards  the 
free  development  of  the  English  Con- 
lion,  where  we  had  every  thing  to  do 
ime.  In  the  first  of  these  movements 
the  nation  had  no  assistance  from  its  Eccle- 
astical  Chancellors.  Its  Civilian  Chan- 
ellors  were  not  of  much  more  service  to 
in  the  second.  There  is  not  the  name 
r  a  Chancellor  among  the  signatures  to 
Magna  Charta.  The  cause  of  thia  con- 
tinued to  the  end. 

The  period  now  in  hand  embraces  onl* 
a  hundred  years,  and  some  twenty  Chancel- 
lors. Yet  what  a  pregnant  and  moraenloiu 
period  !  It  brings  us  in  immediate  contact 
ith  causes  and  effects;  and  with  grave 
historic  names,  with  all  of  which  we  are, 
or  less,  familiar.  There  are  Gardyner, 
iley,  and  Hation ;  Ellesmere,  Williams, 
and  Coventry.  A  fourth  of  the  space  is 
occupied  by  one  family — father  and  son. 
The  prudent  Nicholas  Bacon,  Keeper  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,(a  Queen  wise  and  heroic, 
iihstanding  m  her  iratugicssions  and 
igs,)  sat  in  the  judgment-seat  of  Chan- 
cery upwards  of  twenty  yearn,  four  ahort 
years  were  all  loo  long  for  his  imprudent, 
unherorc,  yet  immortal  son !  We  hava 
room  to  speak  only  of  that  son  ;  and  only 
of  his  faults.  Since,  for  his  genius,  and 
for  the  glory  of  it,  the  world  is  not  large 
enough  to  contain  ihem. 

'  A  fiiirer  jienon  loci  not  hcnvcn  :  he  *eein*d 
Fordlgmty  compoied  and  lilgh  oxploils  .  .  . 
Hii  tongue dropt  manna.' 

Clarendon  and  Bncon  have  both  left  na 
a  conipariaon  between  a  con  tempi  a  live  and 
active  life.  Men  born  rtbut  agatdit,  full 
of  outward  movement,  have  seldom  linte 
lo  raise  these  questions  unless  in  inlervib 
of  compulsory    retiremeaL     But   to   men 
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bom  for  cont«iD[daiiun,  the  compuiaon 
constaotlj  recurring.  To  nobody  odeoer 
than  to  Bacon  ;  and  nobody  was  more 
sctoua  that  he  had  chosen  ivrong.  It 
on  evil  day  fur  him  when,  on  his  being 
taken  aa  a  marvelloua  child  to  Queen  Bliz- 
abelh,  she  called  him,  in  compliment  ic 
hia  fiither,  (one  of  those  compliments  by 
which  she  paid  all  services,  and  yet  won  all 
men  to  her  service,)  her  young  Lord 
Keeper.  We  never  think  of  these  ill- 
omened  words  but  as  of  a  spell  uttered  over 
him  by  a  perverse  fBiry,  who,  in  uttering 
them,  had  read  backwards  the  natural 
history  of  his  life — had  poured  in  al  his 
dTBBiny  ear  the  fumes  of  a  poor  ambition — 
«nd  beckoned  him  on,  by  the  delusive  senla 
floating  in  the  perspective,  into  the  way  he 
certainly  should  not  hare  gone.  lie  was 
painfully  aware  that  it  would  have  been 
well  for  bimaeir.  atrd  for  mankind,  if  he 
had  never  exchanged  the  Court  of  Trinity 
for  that  of  Greenwich.  He  was  dedicated 
by  nature  a  High  Prieatof  knowledge,  hu- 
man and  diviae  ;  and  he  turned  himself 
into  a  Crown  Lawyer  1  She  designed  him  for 
the  rival  of  Aristotle,  not  Coke — not  to  be 
directing  the  torture  of  wretched  suspected 
traitors,  but  lo  interrognie  herself  on  the 
kindly  rack  of  wise  Experiments.  The 
noble  task  even  of  historian  or  legislator 
for  England  waa  below  his  calling.  He 
was  to  be  the  reviser  and  reformer  of  her 
own  great  laws,  made  dark  and  of  small  ef- 
fect through  men's  Iradttiona.  And  for 
what  was  it  that  he  broke  his  vows,  and 
laid  aside,  or  grievously  inlerrupted  '  his 
vast  contemplative  ends,'  during  the  drud- 
geries of  Term  and  Parlianienlt  He  left 
it  for  a  life  truly  much  more  alien  and  de- 
basing than  the  most  humbling  legends  con- 
cerning his  immortal  coniemporary — (hat 
contemporary,  whom  perhaps  he  never  saw, 
except  it  might  be  (aa  the  legends  go) 
holding  gentlemen's  horses  at  the  playhouse 
door,  or  acting  the  Ghost  in  his  own  Hamlet. 
Yet  how  really  kin  lo  him  was  Shakepeare  7 
Much  more  so  than  Robert  Cecil,  the  cou- 
ain-german,  whom  he  sought  in  rain  to 
wheedle,  by  affecting  thai  he  had  ever 
thought  there  was  some  sympathy  of  na- 
ture between  them,  though  accidents  had 
not  aufiered  it  to  appear  !  How  much  far- 
ther evert  than  generous  and  surly  Ben, 
would  Shakapeare  have  aeen  iuto  the  only 
greatneaii  Bacon  could  never  want — that  of 
the  pltilosophy  and  ihe  poetry  of  their 
common  genitisl  He  was,  aa  he  aaid,  a 
man  of  books ;  and  in  all  that  concerned 


stales  or  grealneM  few  cases  might  be  new 
to  him.  But  it  is  evident  that  Elizabeth 
was  right,  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  in 
regarding  him  as  incapable  of  turning  his 
speculations  to  profitable  actions.  Hec 
successor  also  found  out,  and  told  him, 
that '  he  was  not  made  for  email  matters.' 
Yet  small  matters  make  up  ninety-nine 
parts  out  of  a  hundred  of  public  life  as  well 
as  private.  What  the  world  may  have  lost 
by  so  misplacing  Bacon,  the  world  will 
never  know.  We  only  know  it  got  little  in 
return.  While,  alas  for  himself! — in  all 
he  did  to  be  made  Chancellor,  and  ia 
what  he  did  when  made  so>— the  loss  to 
himself  was  total — the  loss  of  happinesB 
and  of  honor  1 

Our  knowledge  of  Bacon— of  all  that  is 
most  fatal  to  his  cliaracler,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  Chancellorship, — is  derived  from  his 
own  Letters.  But  for  them,  the  gossip  of 
his  con  temporaries  would  have  been  unheard 
of  or  disbelieved.  On  asking  the  name  of 
the  cruel  adversary  who  discovered  and 
betrayed  them,  what  is  our  astonishment  at 
finding,  that,  as  through  life  he  had  been  a 
friend  lo  nobody  but  bimseir,  ao  on  this 
occasion  it  waa  he  himself  who  had  been 
his  greatest  enemy  !  Among  his  very 
latest  letters  is  one  to  his  successor,  by 
this  lime  Ex-Keeper  Williams,  (he  had 
been  just  turned  out  by  Buckingham,)  ad- 
dressed to  him  for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
ing them  with  him  for  poalerity  ;  since 
many  of  them,  as  touching  on  late  aHaira  of 
slate,  might  not  be  fit  to  be  published  yet. 
e  we  see  him  in  a  succession  of  beg- 
ging letters,  (such  letters  as  can  aeldoin 
push  their  way  to  any  other  secretary  but 
'  at  of  a  mendicity  society,)  begging  for 
place  or  for  promotion,  as  men  starring 
beg  for  bread.  We  put  our  hand  over  the 
page  at  last,  as  much  from  being  sick  of  ita 
monotony,  as  from  a  sense  of  shame.  The 
importunity  is  the  more  degrading,  since 
he  could  not  possibly  suppose  that  he  had 
been  passed  by  unintentionally.  It  is  hero 
that  we  see  him  false  to  the  generous  Essex, 
the  only  friend  he  ever  had  ;  and  base  to 
Buckingham, '  the  matchless  friend,'  who 
knew  him  and  despised  him ;  as  pedantio 
and  as  cowardly  as  the  sovereign  whom  he 
corrupted  by  his  adulation  ;  and  even  as 
arrogant  and  insolent  to  Coke,  in  cold 
blood  and  bitter  apiril,  aa  was  ever  Coko 
himself  to  Raleigh  and  the  other  unhappy 
men  whom  that  most  savage  of  Attorneys 
insulted,  hacked,  and  mangled,  before  he 
turned  them  over  to  the  haliet  or  the  axe. 
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The  debueineni  of  the  marhigs  inatUu- 
tion  ti;  the  sale  o(  infant  wards,  was  one 
of  the  most  corrupting  coaseijiiences  of 
the  feudfit  system.  But  the  evil  habi' 
iatroduced,  can  be  no  excuse  fur  the 
riage  brocage  correspondeDce  of  a  gri 
up  man; — not  even  of  Ftaacis  North, 
nnch  less  of  Francis  Bacon.  He  seems 
to  have  got  on  ss  ill  with  his  wife  almost 
as  Coke ;  and  has  immorlalized  their 
quarrels  in  his  Will.  Coke  was  too  stoul- 
beirted,  we  should  ihinlt,  to  have  trsnafer. 
ted  his  hatred  of  Lady  Ustton  into  this 
■olemn  inBtrument  But  the  gave 
iqton  his  death,  carried  off  his  Will  with 
his  other  papers ;  and  it  was  no  mwe 
heard  of. 

On  read  iag  Bacon's  Letters,  we  feel  thst. 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  learning  from 
them  his  true  oalnre.  It  is  now,  loo,  we 
first  can  understand  how  it  was,  that  the 
Cecils  would  never  take  to  heart  the 
ests  of  8  relation  of  whom  ttiey  would  be 
Daturatly  so  proud.  What  alone,  for  in- 
e(aDce,  afler  all  that  had  passed  betwixt 
them,  could  Lord  Salisbury  have  thought 
of  the  looseness  and  absurdity  of  his  '  pro- 
testing before  God,  that  if  he  knew  in 
what  course  of  life  to  do  him  beat  service, 
be  would  take  it,  and  make  his  thoughts, 
which  now  Rew  to  many  pieces,  to  be  re- 
duced to  that  centre.'  Literary  vanity 
(like  other  vanities)  must  be  paid  for.  But 
the  vanity  of  following  the  example  of  Ci- 
cero and  Pliny,  was  dearly  purchased  by 
the  scandal  of  the  revelations  which  arc 
laid  open  in  these  Letters.  It  can 
been  insensibility  toahame:  it  looks  more 
like  an  unconsciousness  of  any  thing  de- 
serving blame.  All  peoplearepraverhially 
unfair  judges  in  their  own  cause.  With 
most,  however,  this  is  an  unfairnesi  of  de- 
gree. Yet  instances  arise,  from  time  to 
time,  in  which  extreme  seliishness  appears 
to  have  absolately  destroyed,  wherever  the 
parties  themselves  are  interested,  tlie  optic 
nerve  on  which  our  moral  perceptions  de- 
pend for  light.  Such  people  may  be  the 
beat  advisers  in  the  world  fur  other  per- 
sons ;  yet,  nevertheless,  they  may  exemplify 
to  perfection  the  prudent  maxim  of  the 
courts,  that  he  who  is  his  own  counselh 
has  a  fool  for  his  client.  Montesquieu 
striking  character  of  Cicero — Un  btau  gi- 
Mte,  maismte&metoujiettt  commune — applies 
■till  more  strikingly  to  Bacon.  For  we 
are  afraid,  if  Bacon's  genius  was  of  a 
higher  order  than  Cicero's,  his  spirit  wa? 
proportiwially  lower ;  and  that  he  was  much 


more  oenalant  in  eonnlling  hia  spirit,  rm 
his  genius,  in  every  thing  that  coneemed 
himself. 

The  evil  habits  which  led  to  Bacon's  fall, 
and  his  conduct  on  his  impeichroeni,.pre 
keeping  with  his  former  life;  only  that, 
our  own  mind,  they  are  far  from  being 
as  dishonorable — bribery  and  all — as  the 
greater  part  of  it.  He  said,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  truly,  that  he  had  never  been  re- 
puted avaricious.  The  jackdaw  taste  for 
hoarding  was  not  among  his  weaknesses. 
But  he  was  expensive  beyond  bis  meatM  ; 
and  it  ia  the  empty  bag  which  finds  it  hard 
to  stand  upright.  Where  the  fund  wu  to 
come  from  for  defraying  these  expenses, 
was  not  thought  of  at  all,  or  not  in  time. 
The  pressure  cnme — a  pressure  to  be  rnet 
only  by  stern, inviolsbte  principles;  by  that 
kind  of  instinct  in  practical  virtue  which 
Bacon  never  had.  The  vague  way  in 
which  he  generalized  over  his  affairs,  is 
singularly  illustrated  by  the  provisinns  of 
his  will.  He  is  founding  Leclureahips  in 
the  Universities;  when,  if  he  had  looked 
back  upon  his  most  recent  Letters,  he 
would  have  Icnrned  that  liis  honest  debts 
were  ill  provided  fur.  His  difficulties,  and 
finally  his  disgrace,  were  probnbly  very 
much  contributed  tu  by  his  carfJesa  gov- 
ernment of  his  dependents.  It  was  quite 
in  character  that  he  should  let  them  have 
things  their  own  way,  and  leave  them  to 
themselves.  When  his  grateful  servant, 
Meautys,  put  up  that  most  interesting  of  all 
monuments,  '  PranciscKs  Bacon  sic  stde- 
bat,'  it  was  not  only  from  reverence  ; — we 
doubt  not  but  that  tlie  recollection  of  many 
kindnesses  brought  learn,  at  the  time,  int» 
his  eyes.  But  other  men,  whose  lives  .wilt 
bear  as  little  examining  as  Bacon's,  have 
been  soft  and  indulgent  masters.  Per- 
sons, not  strict  themselves,  cannot  easily  be 
strict  with  others  ;  and  the  false  indulgence 
which  corrupts  and  ruins,  is  neither  a  vir- 
tue nor  a  kindness.  There  is,  indeed,  m 
strange  anecdote  told  of  Bacon ;  and 
(stranger  still)  we  have  seen  it  cited  as  a 
favorable  instance  of  hia  charity.  Acoord- 
iiig  to  the  alory,  when  he  was  informed 
that  his  servants  were  robbing  him,  laking^ 
money  from  his  closet,  all  he  said  was, 
'  Ay,  poor  ineu,  that  is  their  portion.'  A 
pretty  school  this,  truly,  for  the  servants  of 
a  Judge,  presiding  in  a  court  of  arbitrary 
eituiiy,  with  no  precedents  and  few  rules  I 
What  chance,  in  that  case,  of  proieoi'ioa 
for  a  suitor  against  harpy  handst  We 
know  from  Norburie,  that  annuities  and 
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pennons  were  made  oat  of  tlie  fattors  of 
the  Court,  Buch  as  fixing  days  of  hearing, 
&c.  The  credit  of  the  story  may  pfoba- 
bly  be  reducible  to  the  inference  which  by- 
standers would  draw,  of  the  useleasneas  of 
remonntrance  with  a  master  so  careless  or 
corrupt,  that  the  tiberlies  which  he  allowed 
his  servants  to  be  taking  with  other  pcnple, 
were  only  those  which  they  were  taking 
with  himself. 

The  narrative  of  Bacon's  behaviour  on 
his  impeachment  lies  in  smalt  compass.  At 
the  first  news  of  the  accusation  he  is  full 
of  confidence — 'desiring  no  privilege  of 
greatness.'  He  is  '  as  innocent  as  any  born 
upon  St.  Innocent's  Day.'  Before  the 
week  is  over,  however,  he  '  flies  unto  the 
King's  Majesty  with  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
which  once  within  these  seven  days  he 
^thought  would  have  carried  him  a  higher 
flight.'  Though  still,  'on  entering  into 
himself,  he  cannot  find  the  materiais  of  such 
a  tempest  ns  is  come  upon  him.'  A  monih 
passes.  He  has  by  this  time  understood 
the  particulars  of  the  charge,  not  formally 
from  the  House,  but  enough  to  inform  his 
conscience  and  his  memory.  Upon  which 
be  suddenly  falls  back  upon  '  the  justifica- 
tion of  Job  :'  confesses  his  sin  'without 
fig-leaves  !'  and  moveth  iheir  Lordships  to 
condemn  and  censure  him ;  only  begging 
of  them  '  charitably  to  wind  about  the 
particulars  of  the  charge,  here  and  there, 
as  God  shall  put  it  into  their  minds — and 
so  submits  himself  wholly  to  their  piety 
and  grace.'  The  utmost  of  his  desire  is, 
now,  thai  bis  penitent  submission  might  be 
bis  sentence,  and  the  loos  of  the  Seals  hi 
pontshmeni.  At  the  same  time,  like  a  good 
citizen,  he  professes  to  find  gladness  in  the 
reflection,  that '  the  greatness  of  a  magis- 
trate hereafter  will  be  no  aancluary  for 
guiltiness ;  which,  in  few  words,  is  the 
b^inning  of  a  golden  world.'  It  is  meli 
eholy  to  see  him  in  this  extremity,  when 
'  prosirniing  himself  before  the  mercy-seat ' 
of  James,  take  credit  with  his  master  lor 
noi  moving  him  to  interpose  his  abeoli 
power  of  pardon  between  the  sentence  of 
the  House;  ami  reserve  for  the  royal  ear 
the  pttiful  palliation  of  a  courtier — that  he 
'  was  still  H  virgin  for  matters  which  con- 
cerned his  crown  or  perstm.'  He  is  even 
playful  with  hiit  disgrace  :  '  Because  he 
that  hath  taken  bribes  is  apt  to  give  bribes, 
I  will  go  further,  and  present  your  Majesty 
,  with  a  bribe.  Kor,  if  your  Majesty  give 
me  peace  and  leisure,  and  God  give  me 
lUe,  1  will  present  your  Majesty  with  s 
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good  Hirtory  of  England,  and  a  better  Di- 
gest of  your  laws.'  Strange  levity  at  such 
a  moment,  on  such  a  subject! — a  levity  as 
impossible  for  Rir  Thomas  More,  as  Hore's 
jesting  on  the  scaffold  was  uninielligi- 
:o  Lord  Herbert  ; — more  inconsistent 
»nd  perplexing  than  even  the  boisterous 
pleasantries  of  Cromwell  to  the  placid  taste 
and  judgment  of  David  Hume.  Bacon 
calls  upon  the  King  with  his  accustomed 
eloquence,  and"  with  all  the  freedom  of 
truth  and  virtue,  to  go  on  with  the  good 
work.  How  little  did  he  foresee  that, 
hin  twenty  years,  the  civil  reformation, 
of  which  he  considered  himself  to  be,  as 
the  first  martyr,  would  have  de- 
stroyed his  favorite  Star-Ghamber  as  well! 
'"  ir  Majesty's  Star-Chamber,  next  to 
your  court  of  Parliament,  is  your  highest 
chair.  You  never  came  upon  that  mount 
but  your  garments  did  shine  before  yon 
went  off.  It  is  the  supreme  court  of  jnffi- 
carure  ordinary ;  it  is  an  open  council. 
Nothing,  I  could  think,  would  be  more  rea- 
jionable  than  that  your  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  come  ihilher  in  person,  and 
lake  there  an  open  declsraiion  that  you 
purpose  to  pursue  Ibe  reformation  which 
the  Parliament  hath  begun.'  What  inno- 
cent person  could  advise  more  coolly  ?  To 
ihe  Any  of  his  death.  Bacon  seems  to  have 
been  unable  to  see  his  own  o^ncc  as  he 
must  have  seen  it  in  any  other  person. 
Huw  differenlly  had  he  seen  it,  from  Ihe 
heights  of  his  lolly  speculation  upon  hu- 
man life,  and  the  '  Colors  of  good  and  evil,' 
when,  in  his  noble  *  Essay  upon  Judicature,' 
he  had  proclaimed  to  Judges,  that,  '  above 
all  things,  integrity  was  their  proper  virtue  ; 
that  the  place  of  justice  was  a  hallowed 
place;  that  not  only  the  bench,  but  the 
footpace  and  purprise  thereof  ought  to  be 
preserved  from  scandal ;  for  justice  cannot 
yield  her  fruit  with  sweetness  among  the 
brambles  of  catching  clerks.' 

In  accordance  with  his  blindness  to  h» 
real  poeition,  there  are  found  among  these 
later  Letters,  much  sorrow  for  himself  on 
thinking  over  '  from  what  height  fallen  ;' 
much  vain  fawing  also  upon  Buckingham, 
who  had  not  forgiven  his  interference  about 
his  brother's  marriage,  and  was  now  only 
scheming  to  extort  from  him,  in  his  calami- 
ty, the  surrender  of  York  House.  '  God 
above,'  he  supplicates  to  him,  'is  my  wit- 
ness, that  I  have  ever  loved  and  honored 
your  lordship,  as  much,  I  think,  as  any  son 
of  Adam  can  love  or  honor  any  thing  that 
is  a  subject;  so  yet  I  protest,  ibat  at  this. 
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time,  low  as  I  am,  I  had  rather  Bt^oarn  the 
rest  of  inj  life  in  a  eoilegp  of  Cambridge, 
tban  recuver  a  good  fortune  by  any  other 
means  than  yourself.'  His  frequent  lenta- 
tives  upon  the  coxcomb  heart  of  James 
were  long  as  fruitless.  *  I  have  been  ever 
your  man,  and  counted  myself  but  an  usu- 
fructory  of  myself,  the  property  yours.' 
Mean  time  the  King  and  Fatorite  were 
only  thinking  of  getting  him  down  la  Got- 
hambury  out  of  sight ; — plaiHly  telling  him 
that  '  any  longer  liberty  for  him  to  abide  ir 
London  was  a  great  and  general  distaste,  ai 
he  could  not  but  easily  conceive,  to  thi 
whole  state.'  It  was  only  after  the  return 
of  the  Prince  and  Buckingham  from 
Spain,  that  Bacon  at  last  succeeded 
the  King  to  pass  his  pardon.  '  I  have  been 
somebody  by  your  Majesty's  singuli 
undeserved  favor,  even  the  prime-officer  of 
your  kingdom  ;  your  Majesty's  arm  bath 
been  often  laid  over  mine  in  couucil, 
when  you  presided  at  the  tsbie,  so  near  I 
was.  I  have  borne  your  Majesty's  image 
in  metal,  much  more  in  heart.  I  wasueTer, 
in  nineteen  years'  service,  chidden  by 
your  Majesty,  but,  contrariwise,  olYen  o*er- 
joyed  whet)  your  Majesty  would  aometimea 
«ay,  I  was  a  good  husband  for  you,  though 
none  for  myself)  aometimes,  that  I  lind  a 
way  lo  deal  in  buaineaa,  suavibus  modis, 
which  was  the  way  which  was  most  aocord- 
ing  to  your  own  heart ;  and  other  most 
gracious  speeches  of  afieciion  and  trust, 
which  I  feed  on  to  this  day.'  These  mo»i 
humiliating  entreaties  prevailed  at  last. 
Yet  to  the  last  we  see  no  contrition — nc 
feeling  of  moral  degradation.  Hia  imagi- 
nation IB  aatisHed  by  making  out  a  difler- 
ence  of  shades, — '  a  difference  not  between 
black  and  white,  but  between  black 
grey,' — between  his  own  offence  and  that 
of  Sir  John  Bennet ;  and  he  writes  undei 
the  strange  impression,  that  the  ignominy 
of  his  condition  was  not  in  the  offence 
which  he  had  committed,  but  in  the  pun- 
ishment awarded  to  it.  '  I  proairate  my- 
self at  your  Majesty's  feet,  I,  your  ancient 
servant,  now  sixty-four  years  old  in  age, 
and  tliree  years  five  months  old  in  misery. 
I  desire  not  from  your  Majesty  means, 
nor  place,  nor  employment ;  but  only,  af- 
ter BO  long  a  time  of  expiation,  a  complete 
and  total  reraisston  of  the  aenlence  of  the 
Upper  Uouae,  to  the  end  that  blot  of  igno- 
miny may  be  removed  from  me,  and  from 
my  memory  with  posterity ;  that  I  die  not 
■  condemned  man,  but  may  be  to  jour 
Majesty,  as  I  am  lo  God,  nova  ereatura.' 
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On  this,  a  pardon  of  hia  entire  sentence 
was  made  out;  and  he  was  summoned  to 
Parliament,  on  the  accession  of  King 
Charles,  the  succeeding  year. 

Our  reverence  for  the  geniua  of  Bacon  is 
great ;  we  have  that  sense  of  what  we 
re  him  for  the  delight  and  profit  mankind 
ve  reaped  from  his  immortal  writings; 
:  feel  so  deeply  what  it  is  we  lose  ia  hope 
d  glory,  and  how  all  that  in  most  magni- 
ficent in  the  prospects  of  human  nature  is 
clouded  over  by  that  melancholy  antitbesia 
which  holds  forth  Bacon  as  at  once  '  the 
wisest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind,'  that 
nothing  can  be  thought  of  in  the  way  of 
monument  or  reward  which  ought  not  lo 
be  gratefully  bestowed,  not  only  by  fellow- 
countrymen,  but  by  fellow-men,  for  a  no- 
bler restoration  of  attainted  blood  than 
ever  fell  to  the  office  of  any  herald,  upon 
the  man  who  should  indeed  remove  '  the 
blot  of  ignominy  '  from  that  still  most  re- 
splendent name.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
facts,  and  the  one  rational  conslructioa  of 
them,  admit  of  neither  gloas  nor  question. 
By  attempting  to  disturb  the  verdict  of  his 
contemporaries,  we  could  not  hope  to  make 
the  least  impression  upon  any  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject ;  whilst  we  should  di^ 
([ualify  our  judgment,  prove  ourselves  dis- 
loysl  to  the  truth  of  History,  and  rub  out 
the  line  between  right  and  wrong  which  it 
is  the  very  province  of  History  and  of  virtue 
t»  preserve.  We  know  there  is  a  silly  no- 
tion, that  Bacon  made  his  submission  to 
oblige  and  cover  James.  Nothing  is  lesa 
true.  His  disgrace,  as  well  as  that  of 
Middlesexaoon  aflerwurda,  were aerioua em- 
barraasments  to  the  government,  and  were 
peraonally  grave  aniiojancea  to  the  King. 

To  rush  to  the  conclusion,  that,  becauae 
Bacon  was  corrupt,  all  lawyers  were 
rogues,  waa  a  vulgar  generalization,  natu- 
ral enough  to  James;  but  it  would  not  be 
lest  absurd  to  suppose  that  Bacon  waa  sac- 
rificed from  any  Court  intrigue,  or  from 
any  love  for  Bisbop  Williams,  or  from  any 
abstract  wish  for  a  Churchman  as  Lord 
Keeper.  Many  witnesses  might  he  called. 
We  will  call  only  one  ;  bat  that  oneshsll  be 
Hale.  He  was  (he  friend  and  executor  of 
Selden.  Selden  was  compiling  his  TreB* 
tise  on  the  Judicature  of  the  Lords  during 
the  time  that  Bacon's  impeachment  waa  go- 
ing forward.  He  glanced  at  the  impeach- 
ment in  its  proper  place,  and  passed  oa. 
Hale  in  a  simdar  work,  nearly  fiRy  years 
anerwards,  had  occasion  to  explain  the 
oircumstonces  under  which  (he  Uoun  of 
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Lords  had  first  obtained  juriBdiction  over 
Appeals  rrom  ihe  Court  of  Chancery.  In 
doiagthis,  he  was  compelled  to  refer  lolhe 
caae  of  Bacon.  And  he  refers  to  it  in 
language  which  muat  dispose,  we  fear  for 
ever,  of  Bacon's  last  subterfuge,  that  he 
had  soid  justice,  not  injustice.  '  The  Lord 
Vernlam,  being  Chancellor, msde  man;  de- 
crees upon  most  gross  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, for  which  he  was  deeply  censured  in 
Ihe  Parliament  of  18  Jae.  And  this  gave 
such  a  discredit  and  brand  (o  the  decrees 
thus  obtained,  that  they  were  easily  allow- 
ed ;  and  made  wsy  in  the  Parliament  of  3 
Car.,  for  the  like  attempt  sgninKi  decrees 
made  by  other  Chancellors."  Hale  object- 
ed strongly  to  this  innovation,  on  reasons 
both  of  policy  and  law  ;  but  nobody  will 
suspect  liim,  on  that  account,  of  misrepre- 
senting the  Chancellor,  through  whose  cor- 
ruption the  appellate  jurisdiction  had  hap- 
pened to  get  in. 

Perhaps  no  two  men  ever  stood  so  long 
and  so  near  together,  who  were  in  greater 
contflwt  than  Bacon  and  Coke — the  one 
the  master  of  universal  philosophy  and 
reason— the  other  the  oracle  of  the  English 
common  law.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
two  men  more  unlike  in  their  intellectual 
and  moral  natures — in  what  was  good  or 
bad  in  them.  What  one  had,  the  other 
wanted — what  one  wanted,  the  other  had. 
Bacon  was  misled  h;  his  easy  nature  and 
ordinary  moderation — by  the  consciousness 
of  genius,  as  well  as  by  the  flattery,  wheth- 
er of  silent  wonder  or  tumnltuous  applause, 
whiofa,  amidst  all  his  mortifications,  must 
have  often  followed  him.  He  was  not 
aware  that  be  had  offended  any  one;  he 
concluded,  therefore,  that  be  had  no  ene- 
mies. It  never  occnrred  to  him  that  he 
had  loved  nobody  at  sU ;  that  he  had  never 
obliged  a  human  being  by  opening  out  his 
heart  to  him,  or  by  any  testimony  of  true 
afiectioQ  1  And  that,  therefore,  though  he 
might  have  dependents,  or,  in  our  home- 
liest Saxon-English,  might  have  liangets>on, 
he  could  scarcely  hope  tu  make  a  friend : 
certainly  could  not  keep  one.  He  thought 
himself  a  general  favorite — was  ostentatious 
in  discourse  on  the  popularity  he  presumed 
Qpofl— and  he  was  only  roused  out  of  the 
pleasant  dream  by  the  sudden  storm  under 
which  he  reeled  for  a  moment,  and  then 
fell.  The  situation  of  Coke  was  precisely 
opposite.  His  forbidding  manners  were 
laode  still  more  repulsive  tJiroagh  his  weari- 
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some  and  crabbed  learning.  The  haughli> 
ness  of  his  temper,  and  the  frequent  scan- 
dal of  its  public  exhibition,  surrounded  him 
with  a  palpable  atmosphere  of  unquestion- 
able hatred;  of  which  he  himself  muat 
have  been  obuiidanily  aware,  and  which 
the  odor  of  pairiotiam  that  he  died  in, 
scarcely  could  dispel.  In  the  case  of  Ba- 
con, the  public  would  be  loUg  unwilling  to 
beltere  any  thing  against  him.  In  the 
case  of  Coke,.lhey  were  as  long  unwilling 
to  believe  any  tiling  in  his  favor.  But 
time  sets  these  things  right.  Posterity, 
looking  from  a  distance,  is  more  truly  just. 
The  faults  of  Coke  were  brave  and  c^en 
— were  redeemable,  and  were  redeemed. 
Those  of  Bacon  lay  deeper,  were  more 
secret,  and  held  the  whole  man  more 
thoroughly  in  dominion.  The  generation, 
of  which  he  was  the  glory  and  the  shame, 
felt  at  last  that  it  had  been  humbled  by  him 
more  than  it  had  been  raised.  He  was  leil 
to  die  without  one  sign  of  mourning  or  of 
honor,  save  a  few  magnanimous  words" 
from  old  Ben  Jonson.  His  last  Will  and 
Testament  was  administered  to  by  credi- 
tors— the  men  whom  he  had  singled  out 
from  among  his  countrymen  (o  be  his  ex- 
ecutors, all  declining.  While,  alas,  and 
worst  of  all !  the  gauntlet  which  he  threw 
down  in  that  most  melancholy  of  all  be- 
quests— leaving  his  '  name  to  men's  chari- 
table speeches,  to  foreign  conntries,  and 
future  ages' — there  it  is,  still  lying  on  the 
ground  unnoticed  I — no  one  daring  to  take 
it  up,  to  vindicate  him — no  one  wishing  to 
take  it  up,  to  dwellon  his  disgrace. 

*  The  noblest  psraage  Id  all  Ben  Jonson'i 
nrilingi  ii  Iiii  prolest  in  delbnce  of  Bacon. 
Whsl  woulil  WD  not  give,  llinl  we  coBld  bch  in  it 

J.ai«l 
ilsKzleil  by  ■  geniut,  which  lome  liavs  coajec- 

opprehending?     'My  conceit  towaidg  hii  ponon 

vr.1t  never  increased  tnward  him  by  hii  place  or 

honon;  tint  I   hate,  agd  do  revere —  '"'" 

the  (reatDBM  that  was  only  proper  i 

that  be  loemed  t  '     <  - 

Ihegreat^lmen,. 

thai  had  bean  in  many  ■(, 

prayed  ihal  God  would  give  faim  alrengil), 

;reilDeH  he  could  not  nant.     Neither  oould 

idole  in  ■  word  or  syllable  for  him,  ■■  Itoow- 

^   ID   accident  could   do   Iiorm   to  vjtiue,  but 

railier  lietp  tu  mnke  it  manifeal.' 
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BELL'S  LIFE  OF  CASNIKG. 

"  The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Georg, 
Canning."  By  Robert  Bell,  author  of 
"  The  History  of  Russia,"  "  Lines  of 
English  Poels,"  Sfc.  Sfr.  Post  octavo, 
pp.  368.     Chapman  &.  Hall. 

TttE  deep  aai  almoat  universal  regret 
felt  for  the  premature  loss  of  Canning, 
though  it  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to-  ihe 
liberal  views  of  policy  which  dislinguished 
the  last  yeara  of  his  public  life,  was,  we 
think,  not  ft  little  honorable  to  the  natu- 
rally generous  sentiments  of  the  British 
people,  who  had  someihing  both  to  forgive 
and  forget  in  the  past  history  or  the  most 
brilliant  of  modern  political  ailventurers. 
This  appellation  is  applied  witli  no  pur- 
pose of  disparagement,  but  solely  us  the 
only  term  v^hich  may  properly  describe  the 
early  position  and  lucky  star  of  a  friend- 
leas  young  man,  who,  among  ten  thousand 
blanks,  drew  the  great  prize  ;  and  who  rose 
into  eminence  as  much  from  a  comhinatipn 
of  forinnate  accidents,  aa  by  the  native 
force  of  his  character  and  vigor  of  his 
intellect.  How  Canning  made  the  first 
great  step  remains  a  mystery,  which  M) 
Bell  has  not  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  The 
•olution  may  probably  be 'simple:  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  a  pressing  emergency,  was  sorely 
in  want  of  aides-de-camp  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  subordinates  and  useful 
aoxiliaries  in  the  government ;  and  here, 
ready  at  his  beck,  was  a  young  man  of 
brilliant  talents,  and  of  great  future  prom- 
ise,— not  the  worse  for  being  crimped  from 
the  enemy's  ranks;  and  who,  called  into 
public  life  by  himself,  and  unfettered  by 
either  party  or  family  connexions,  might  he 
moulded  to  his  purposes,  and  relied  upon  in 
every  exigency,  as  a  loyal,  and  perhaps  an 
anscrupuTous  adherent.  The  career  ot 
Canning  went  far  to  justify  the  sagncily  of 
Mr.  Pitt  in  his  choice  of  an  instrument  ; 
though,  if  the  statements  of  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope  are  to  be  received  withcut  ques- 
tion, it  must  be  believed  that  the  declining 
chief  became,  at  last,  somewhat  jealous  of 
the  man  whom  he  had  elevated.  However 
all  thifl  may  be,  it  is  not  a  little  singular 
that,  in  this  writing  and  publishing  age, 
no  personal  memoir  of  a  gtateamnn  so 
remarkable  in  his  fortunes,  so  distinguish- 
ed by  accomplishments,  and  latterly  so 
pcfiular  with  the  nation,  should  hare  ip- 
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peared  for  a  qaarter  of  ■  centnry  aAer  bit 
decease.  Many  must  have  been  ready  and 
willing  for  the  task  ;  but  a  great  want  ex- 
isted, which,  we  fear,  is  not  yet  supplied, — 
namely,  the  want  of  materials. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Mr.  Canning- 
may  either  think  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  fur  laying  his  personal  hiatory  bene- 
ficially before  the  world';  or  reasons  msf 
exist,  though  they  can  hardly  be  good  rea- 
sons, which  make  them  dislike  to  recur  to 
his  early  connexions  and  adventures.  This 
much  is  certain, — that  though  Mr.  Bell  haa 
turned  accessible  materials  to  the  beat  po»> 
sible  account,  and  spared  no  pains  in  re- 
search, he  has  produced  little  that  is  at 
once  new  and  valuable  in  the  biography  of 
Canning.  Wishing  posterity  much  good 
of  the  treasures  in  store  for  it  in  the  pri- 
v.tte  papers  and  familiar  correspondence  of 
Conning,  which  will  come  to  light  one  day, 
we  must  meanwhile  make  the  best  of  what 
we  have  here  obtained. 

Mr.  Bell  possesses  one  quality  which,  if 
not  essential,  yet,  where  it  is  unaffMied, 
ever  lends  a  grace  to  the  biographer — fer- 
vent admiration  of  his  hero.  To  him. 
Canning  is  a  great  statesman,  aa  well  as  a 
consummate  orator,  and  a  highly  accom- 
plished and  virtuous  man.  The  mantle  of 
his  love  is  even  lapped  over  the  failings  of 
those  of  Canning's  near  relatives,  to  whom 
the  world  will  be  much  more  niggard  of  its 
charily.  Not  content  with  iracing+iis  de- 
scent to  the  Cunnings  of  Garragh,  a  family 
of  Irish  gentry,  and  also  finding  for  him  an 
English  descent  from  the  Cannings  of 
Fo.Tcoie,  his  immediate  ancestor,  his  father, 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Garvagh,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  a  little  of  a  scape- 
grace, is  made  out  to  hare  been  nn  ill-uaed 
and  unfortunate  young  gentleman  of  liberal 
sentiment.'',  persecuted  by  a  tyrannical  fa- 
ther for  presuming  to  differ  with  him  in 
politics.  Tlie  facts  are,  that  from  some  low 
nr  indiscreet  amor,  or  other  misconduct 
lefl  in  obscurity,  the  son  and  heir  was  cut 
off,  and,  with  an  annuity  of  f  ISO,  came  to 
London,  where  he  studied  law,  as  many 
gay  young  Irishmen  then  pMilied  law, 
wrote  fugitive  verses  and  articles  for  the 
miscellnnics  of  the  day,  of  a  charaetn 
which  procured  him  the  friendship  of 
Wilkes,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Bell,  a  vic- 
tory over  Smollel.  The  case  made  out  for 
this  gentleman  is  but  Inme.  After  hanging 
loose  on  Ijondon  society  for  eleven  years, 
he  got  rid  of  his  debts,  by  conaenting  to 
cut  off  the  entail  of  the  esUte,  and  ww 
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won  again  U  deeply  in  debt  as  ever.  Tn 
tnciid  his  condiiion,  he  ut  this  time  merried 
a  young  Iriah  lady,  a  Mias  Cosiello,  very 
pretty,  and  as  poor  as  himsetf.  Mr,  Csd- 
ning  now  beoime  a  wiiie-merchant,  and 
tried  different  plans  tomiiniain  his  family, 
but  failed  in  them  all,  and  died  upon  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  birlh-day  of  \ih 
distinguished  soil.  This  was  the  1 1th  of 
April,  1T71.  His  allowance  or,£l50  a-year 
was  immediately  stopped,  as  Mr.  Canning's 
tnarriage  had  been  a  fresh  offence  to  his 
family.  How  his  young  widow  and  her 
child  were  supported  afler  his  decease,  is 
unknown.  After  an  intertal  of  some 
years,  Mrs.  Canning  appeared  on  the  Lon- 
don stage,  under  the  auspices  of  Gorrick, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  high  patronage  ; 
but  wanting  talent  and  experience,  she 
failed,  and  sank  into  an  inferior  provincial 
actress.  Nor  was  this  her  worst  misfor- 
tune. In  this  wandering  and  exposed  con- 
dition, the  friendless  young  woman  formed 
a  connexion  with  a  drunken  and  thoroughly 
profligate  actor,  named  Reitdish,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  producing  different  young 
actresses  under  the  ec{uivocal  character  of 
"  Mrs.  Reddish."  Mr.  Bell  regarJa  the 
legal  claim  of  Mrs.  Canning,  to  the  name 
of  Reddish,  as  good ;  and  she,  at  all  events, , 
paid  the  full  penalty  of  connecting  herseir 
with  this  infamous  and  worthless  person, 
who,  after  lingering  out  several  years  in  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  York,  died  there. 

"Mrs.  Reddish"  was  still  playing  in 
different  provincial  theatres.  When  at 
Plymouth  she  captivated  a  Mr.  Hunn,  n 
stage-struck  ailk-mercer,  who  failed  in  busi- 
ness  shortly  after  his  marriage ;  and  at- 
tempting the  stage,  failed  there  loo.  lie, 
however,  obtained  some  other  employment, 
and  died  leaving  bis  wife  with  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son.  Whatever  may  have  bran 
the  imprudences  ot  Mrs.  Reddish,  or  Mrs. 
Huun,  she  must  have  possessed  same  good, 
and  many  engaging  qualities;  for  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  she  retained 
the  respect  and  warm  affection  of  her  gift-, 
ed  son.  As  a  child,  and  a  very  young  boy, 
he  had  shared  her  ewil  fortunes,  when  at 
their  lowest  ebb ;  and  though  early  es- 
tranged from  her  care,  nothing  ever  lessen- 
ed Canning's  devoted  and  heartfelt  attach- 
ment to  his  unfortunate  mother.  Let  us 
look  for  an  instant  nt  the  childhood  of  the 
future  leading  boy  of  Eton,  and  Prime 
Minister  of  England. 

The  childhood  of  Qeorge  Csiwiog  was 


passed  undtsr  the  inauspicioui  guardianship  of 
Mr.  Reddish,  wliose  disorderly  habits  exclud- 
ed the  pofsibiiity  of  moral  or  intellectual 
training.  The  profligacy  of  his  life  commn- 
nicated  its  reckless  tone  to  his  household,  and 
even  the  nuitrnal  wants  of  his  family  were 
frequently  neglected  to  feed  his  excesses  else- 
where. Yet  amidst  these  unpropilioua  cir- 
mmalancCB,  the  lalents  of  the  chifd  attracted 
notice  ;  and  Mnody,  I  he  aclor,  who  had  con- 
etnnt  opportuniiies  of  seeing  hira,  became 
Birongly  interested  in  his  hehalf.  Moody  was 
a  hlunt,  honest  man,  of  rough  bearing,  but  of 
the  kindliest  diapo^llion;  and  fbreseeing  that 
the  boy's  ruin  would  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  ihc  aB«octnlions  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  he  resolved  to  bring  the  matter  at 
once  under  the  noiioc  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Sirat- 
Ibrd  Uannins.  The  step  was  a  bold  one  ;— 
for  there  had  been  no  prevlouB  intercourse  be- 
tween the  rainilie?,  alinough  the  boy  was  then 
eight  years  old.    But  it  succeeded 


d  to  the  "  gnllowB  "  (thai  was  Ihe  word  ;) 
dwelt  upon  the  extraordinary  promise  he  dis- 
played ;  nnd  warmly  predicted,  that  if  proper 
eouB  were  inhen  for  bringing  him  forward 
the  world,  he  would  one  day  oecome  a  great 
an.    Mr.  Straitbrd  Canning  was  at  fhat  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  inleriere  ;  and  it  was  not 
unlil  the  negotiation  was  tsken  up  by  other 
branches    of    the    family,   owing    to    honest 
Moody'B   peracvernnce,    that     ho    ultimately 
consented  ta  take  charge  of  his  nephew,  upon 
condition  thni  the  intercourse  with  his  moth- 
er's connexions  eboiild  be  striclly  abridged. 

Having  undertaken  this  responsibility,  Mr. 
Stratford  Canning  discharged  it  fsithrully. 


There  are  varying  accounts  of  whence 
the  funds  came,  which  supported  young 
Canning  at  school  and  the  university.  His 
first  school  was  that  of  Hyde  Abbey,  near 
Winchester,  on  the  master  of  which  he  af- 
terwards bestowed  a  prebcndal  stall  in 
Winchester  Cathedral ;  and  by  the  adiice, 
it  is  said,  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  sent  to 
Eton. 

At  the  house  of  his  uncle,  a  zealous 
Whig,  George  Canning  waa  early  introduc- 
ed to  Burke,  Pox,  Sheridan,  and  the  other 
leading  VVhigs,  among  whom  he  became  a 
favorite.  He  was  speedily  diatinguished 
at  Eton,  where  he  had  fur  contemporaries 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and  the  late 
Earl  Grey.  They,  with  others,  were  also 
his  associates  in  a  kind  of  debating  society, 
or  mimic  parliament,  where  unfledged  ora- 
tors and  politicians  tried  their  powers,  and 
imped  their  wings  for  higher  flights,  and 
where,  it  is  said,  "  be  soon  won  distinction 
by  the  vigor  and  clearness  of  his  speeches, 
tnttcipiting,  upon  the  themes  of  the  hour, 
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the  larger  views  of  the  fbture  Biatesman." 
Already  the  staid,  serious,  and  Btudions  lad, 
appeared  to  be  forecasting  his  Tuiure  ca- 
reer. In  the  diary  of  Wilberforce,  it  is 
said,  "  Canning  nerer  played  at  games 
with  the  other  boya ;  quite  a  man  ;  fond  of 
acting  ;  decent  and  murDl."  His  conduct 
to  hia  mother  all  this  while,  is  yet  belter 
evidence  of  his  ripe  and  noble  character, 
and  sonnd  heart. 

He  made  it  a  aacred  rule  to  write  to  ber 
every  week,  no  matter  what  might  be  the 
pressure  of  private  anxiety  or  public  busi- 
nees.  Hia  letters  were  the  charm  and  solace 
of  her  life ;  she  cherished  them  with  proud 
and  lender  solicitude,  and  nlways  carried 
tbem  about  her  person  to  show  iliem  exulting- 
]y  to  her  friends.  In  his  boyhood,  hia  corre- 
spondence treated  upon  every  subject  of  in- 
terest on  which  hia  mind  was  engaged — his 
studies,  his  asBOciaies,  his  prospects,  hit 
dream  of  future  distinction,  nourished  in  Ihe 
hope  that  its  realization  might  enable  him,  at 
last,  to  place  his  mother  in  a  position  of  inde- 
pendence. And  when  he  fionlly  reached  the 
neight  of  that  dream,  he  continued  to  manifest 
the  same  earnest  and  fiiiihful  feelings.  No 
engagemeots  of  any  kind  were  ever  suffered 
lo  interrupt  his  regular  weekly  letter.    .    .     , 

When  Mrs.  Hunn  was  performing  at  Ply- 
mouth, be  would  sometimes  leave  his  sludiet 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  comfort  her  willi  his  pres- 
ence }  and  whenever  he  came  it  was  a  Satur- 
nalia! Shortly  before  her  final  setllement  at 
in  1607,  she  resided  at  Winchester, 
s  she  had  eome  cousins  in  an  inferior 
walk  of  life  ;  and  when  her  son — at  that  time 
the  centre  of  popular  admiration  wherever  he 
tnoved — used  to  visit  her  diere,  il  was  his  de- 
light lo  walk  out  in  company  with  the*e  hum- 
ble friends,  and  with  them  to  receive  his  "  sal- 
utations and  greetings  in  the  market-place." 
One  recognizes  a  great  man  in  such  l)ehBv- 


It  had  always  been  nn  object  of  paramount 
BDxiety  with  him  to  take  hie  mother  off  Ihe 
sm^  ;  and  the  Bret  use  he  mmle  of  the  Brst 
(wportunity  that  presented  itself,  was  to  carry 
that  object  into  effect. 

On  retiring  with  Mr.  I'itt,  in  1801,  from 
the  office  of  Under-Secretary  of  state,  Can- 
ning was  entitled  to  a  pension  of  jfSOO  a- 
year,  which  he  requested  to  base  settled  on 
his  mother.  There  have  surety  been  worse 
acts  of  public  men  thun  ihis,  for  which 
Canning  wis  reviled  by  party- writers, 
through  half  hia  remaining  life. 

While  Canning  was  at  Eton,  and  still 
tinder  seventeen,  The  Microcosm,  a  small 
weekly  paper,  of  which  &  great  deal  has 
been  said,  was  projected  by  nim  and  a  few 
of  th«  tame  aecomplisbed  Etonians,  and 


Bath, 


[July, 

obtained  a  degree  of  celebrity  which 
would,  we  apprehend,  be  looked  for  in  vain 
in  these  days  of  penni/  literature, — when 
every  manufacturing  town  annually  pro- 
duces more  good  verse  and  prose,  than  all 
the  great  schools  and  universities  put  to- 
gether. Every  subsequent  imitation  of  Tkt 
Mieroeosm,  has  failed,  though  some  of  them 
do  not  fall  much  short  of  the  original.  It 
was  a  lucky  hit,  and  Canning,  its  principal 
supporter,  also  gained  the  largest  share  of 
its  laurels.  He  was  at  this  time,  and 
while  at  Oxford,  an  ardent  Whig,  snd  was 
contirtned  in  this  political  bias,  not  only 
by  his  uncle,  but  by  inlercourse  with  the 
great  Whig  leaders. 

Canning's  university  vacations  were  usu- 
ally spent  at  some  of  their  seats,  where  (he 
sprightly  talents  of  the  young  and  well- 
conducted  Oxonian,  and  his  facility  in 
verse-making,  a  mighty  accomplishment  in 
those  dsjs,  ensured  his  social  success. 
This  profitable  kind  of  relaxation  did  not 
lessen  his  diligence  in  study.  His  perse- 
vering industry  st  all  times  equalled  bis 
sparkling  brilliancy.  He  had  early  learned 
the  Important  lesson  of  relying  upon  him- 
self, and  of  exactly  measuring  and  estimate 
ing  his  own  position.  Canning  le(i  Oxford 
with  a  high  reputation,  sustained  both  by 
solid  acquirements  and  literary  achieve- 
menis ;  and  went  to  study  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
This  step  affords  Mr.  Bell  an  opportunity 
of  describing  the  political  and  social  state 
of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  flay;  ihat  of 
Fox,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
Whig  Clubs  and  Devonshire  House  in  the 
back-ground  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Pill,  with 
George  IH.,  the  Court,  and  the  Tory  aris- 
tocracy, at  his  back.  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  brilliant  era  of  party  in  this  coun- 
try ;  the  period  when  wit,  beauty,  rank, 
id  latent,  lent  their  blended  fascinations 
secure  recruits  into  the  rival  camps, 
hus  Mr.  Bell  ascribes  the  accession  of 
the  late  Earl  Grey  to  the  liberal  party,  not 
to  his  own  earnest  convictions,  nor  to  tho 
of  freedom,  but  to  the  influence  of  the 
hesa  of  Devonshire,  who  won  "  this 
jewel  of  price"  from  Pitt  and  Toryism,  lo 
which  he  was  fhen  inclined,  (o  Fox  and 
Liberalism.  The  real  influence  of  such 
fair  auxiliaries  as  (be  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, or  of  Canning's  early  patroness,  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  the  syren  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate ;  and 
it  is  probably  over-rated  by  Mr.  Bell,  who 
takea  a  wider  end  more  correct  view  of  the 
excited   state    of  popular  feeling,  at  the 
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momeDtous  eriiJs  of  tlie  French  Rerdu- 
tion,  and  juat  when  CiDning  waa  launched 
upon  public  lire.  Amung  those,  either  in- 
■pired  by  the  example  of  the  Republicans 
of  France,  or  who,  through  the  presa  or 
the  debating  societiee,  at  this  period  can- 
Tuaed  public  afiurs  and  public  men,  was 


A  student  of  pale  and  thoughtful  asffect, 
vho  brought  lo  the  nightly  coniesla  unueual 
fluencv  and  grace  of  elocution.  He,  too,  along 
with  ihe  rest,  had  been  inspired  by  the  heroic 
spectacle,  had  pondered  upon  its  cnuses,  and 
ejulted  over  its  prospecla.  His  head  wni  full 
of  consiltulions ;  for  his  studies  lay  amongst 
the  elementary  writers,  rather  than  the  special 
pleaders  and  ibrm-niongers  of  the  low.  And 
alter  a  morning  of  close  rending  and  severe 
reflection,  he  would  neiid  his  way  in  the  eve- 
ning 10  one  of  these  debating-rooms,  and 
tnkmg  up  his  place  unobgerved,  watch  the  vi- 
eisaittides  of  the  diacuGsjon,  noting  well  its  ef- 
fect upon  the  iniscellaneotis  listeuera;  then, 
seizing  upon  a  moment  when  the  argument 
failed  Trom  lack  of  resources,  or  ran  into  soph- 
istry or  exaggeration,  he  would  present  him- 
self to  the  niecling.  A  figure  slight,  hut  of 
elegant  )iroporrions;  a  face  poetical  in  repoee, 
but  fluctuating  in  its  expression  with  every  fu' 
^ilive  emotion ;  a  voice  low,  clear,  and  rich 
in  modulation  ;  and  an  air  of  perfect  breeding, 
prepares  his  hearers  for  one  whoposseKes  su- 
perior powers,  and  is  not  uncooscious  of  theni. 
He  opena  calmly — strips  his  topic  of  all  ex- 
truneouB  matter— distrioutes  it  under  separate 
heads — disposes  of  objections  with  a  playful 
humor — rebukes  the  dangerous  escesacs  ot 
preceding  speakers — carries  his  auditors 
through  a  complete  syllogyam — establiahea 
the  proposition  with  which  he  set  out — and 
ails  down  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
little  senate.  Night  al^er  night  witnesses  sim- 
ilar feais;  at  length  his  name  gels  out }  he  is 
talked  of,  and  apeculaied  upon ;  and  people 
begin  to  ask  questions  about  the  stripling  who 
has  so  suddenly  appeared  amongst  ihem,  as 
if  he  had  fallen  from  the  sky. 

But  he  does  not  confine  his  range  to  the  de- 
bating societies,  which  he  uses  as  schools  of 
practice,  and  as  places  in  which  Ihe  nature  of 
populnr  aseerabliei  may  be  profitably  ob- 
served. He  is  fretjuently  to  be  found  in  the 
soirees  of  the  Whig  notabilities,  where  the 
aristocracy  of  his  style  is  more  at  home  than 
amongst  Ihe  crowds  of  the  forum.  Here  his 
cnltirated  intellect  and  fastidious  taste  are  ap- 
preoialed  by  qualified  judges;  and  these  re- 
fined circles  cry  up  his  accomplishments  as 
eagerly  as  the  others  have  applauded  hia  pa- 
triotism. Popularity  besets  bim  on  both  sides. 
The  societies  look  lo  him  as  a  man  formed 
expressly  for  the  people ;  and  the  first  Lord 
Lansdowne  (stranger  still!)  predicts  to  Mr. 
BsntiiBm  that  this  stripling  will  one  daj  be 
prime  mioiater  of  Gngtand !    He  is  ^aioly  on 


the  high  road  to  greatness  of  some  hind ;  but 
how  it  is  to  end,  whether  he  is  to  be  a  martyr 

or  a  minis- er,  is  yet  a  leap  in  the  dark.     The 
crisis  opproachea    lh:it  is  to  determine  tlie 

.  What   followB  is,  we  apprehend,  some- 
what apocryphal,  but  we  give  it  as  we  find 


While  he  is  revolving  these  auguries  in  hia 
mind,  and  filling  his  solitary  ch^imber  with 
phantoms  of  civic  crowns  and  strawberry- 
ieavea,  flitting  around  his  head  in  lenlaliziog 
confusion,  a  note  is  hurriedly  put  into  his 
hand,  with  marks  of  secrecy  and  haste.  It  is 
from  one  of  whom  he  has  but  a  slight  personal 
knowledge,  but  whose  noiorieiy,  ifwe  may  not 
venture  lo  call  it  fame,  is  familiar  to  bim. 
The  purport  of  the  note  is  an  intimation  that 
the  writer  desires  a  confidential  interview  on 
matters  of  importance,  and  will  breakfast  with 
him  on  the  fallowing  moraing.  The  abrupt- 
ness of  the  sell-invitation,  the  seriousness  of 

ifliiir  it  seems  lo  indicate,  and  the  known 
character  of  the  correspondent,  excite  ihe  sur- 
prise of  the  law-student  and  he  awaits  hia 
visiter  with  more  curiosity  than  he  chooses  to 
betray. 

A  small  fresh-colored  man,  with  intelligent 
eyes,  an  obstinate  exprecEian  of  tiice,  and 
pressing  ardor  of  msnner,  makes  his  nppear- 
ce  the  nextmorniug  at  breakfast.  The  host 
collected,  as  a  man  should  be  who  holds 
himself  prepared  for  a  revelation.  The  guest, 
unreserved  and  impatient  ol  delay,  hastens  to 
unfold  his  mission.  Amongst  the  speculators 
who  are  thrown  up  to  the  aurfuce,  in  great  po- 
litical emerffencies,  there  are  generally  some 
who  are  misled  by  the  grandeor  of  their  con- 
ceptions ;  and  who,  in  ttie  purity  and  Integrity 
of  their  own  hearts,  cannot  see  the  evil  or  the 
danger  that  lies  belbre  them.  This  was  a 
man  of  that  order.  He  enters  into  an  ani- 
maled  description  of  Ihe  slate  of  the  eounlry, 
' — IS  the  inquietude  of  the  people  to  its 

ce  in  the  corruption  and  tyranny  of  the 
government,  declares  that  they  are  resolved 
to  endure  opprenion  no  longer,  that  ifaey  are 
already  orgauixed  for  action,  that  Ihe  auspi- 
-'--   t   time    has   arrived    to    put    out   their 

igth,  and  ends  by  the  astounding  an- 
nouncement, that  they  have  selected  Aim — 
Ihia  youth  who  haa  made  auch  a  etir  amongit 
Ihem — as  the  Attest  person  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  movement.  Miracle  upon  mtra- 
The  astonishment  of  the  youtn  who  re- 

!S  this  communication  may  well  snapend 

^udgmeDt;  be  requires  an  interval  lo  col- 
lect himself,  and  decide ;  and  then,  dismissing 
his  strange  visiter,  shuts  himself  up  to  think. 
In  that  interval  he  takes  a  step  which  com- 
mits him  for  life.  It  is  hut  a  step  from  Lin- 
coln's Inn  to  Dovming  Street.  His  thith  in 
the  people  ii  shaken.  He  sees  in  this  theory 
of  regeneration  nothing  but  folly  and  blood- 
shed.   Hia  reason  revets  from  all  participa- 
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tion  in  it.  And  the  npzt  ehftmber  to  which  wb 
loltoiv  him,  is  (he  closet  of  the  Minisicr,  la 
whom  he  mnkes  liis  new  conffsaion  of  faith, 
and  gives  in  hia  Rnal  ndherence. 

Ktader,  the  violent  little  man  vraa  William 
Godwin,  (he  author  of  i)ie  "  Political  Juidce," 
and  tha  convert  was  George  Canning. 

There  are  many  other  theories  of  the 
remarkahle  conversion  of  Mr.  Canning, 
though  Mr.  Bell  adopts  this  aa  the  most 
prohsble  among  thifm.  The  simple  truth 
seems  lobe,  thai  Pitt  needed  Mr.  Canning, 
and  (hhi  Mr.  Canning  was  read  v.  Sir 
Richard  Worsle;  kindly  accepted  the  Chil- 
tern  Hundreds;  and,  in  1793,  the  young 
and  hoperul  aspirant  took  his  seal  for  New- 
port in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  even  in  his 
first  session,  did  his  chief  good  service. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and  Mr, 
Huskisson,  appeared  in  Parliament  about 
the  same  time;  and  the  foundations  of 
those  future  friendships,  rivalries,  and  ani 
raosiiies  were  then  laid  which  lasted  through 
life.  However  Mr.  Bell  may  otherwise 
fail,  he  atwaya  sitcceeds  in  exalting  his 
hero,  by  comparison  with  Lord  CoEile- 
reagh. 

1  he  BubsequenI  career  of  Canning  is  lo 
be  found  in  hia  Politics!  History,  and  in 
the  history  of  the  country  and  of  Parlia- 
ment, wiih  the  exception  of  such  episodes 
Ds  the  appearance  of  "The  Anti-Jacobin," 
at  a  time  when  the  division  of  labor  not  be- 
ing so  well  understood  as  in  these  days  of 
Peel,  partj-wriling,  whether  scurrilous  or 
argumentative,  was  undertaken  by  minis- 
ters or  official  persons,  and  not  as  now 
more  safely  and  wisply  left  lo  reviewers 
and  journalists.  All  the  "  irresistible"  wit 
found  in  "The  Anti-Jacobin,"  is  roundljr 
claimed  by  Mr.  Bell  for  Canning  : — in  the 
eyes  of  posterity  it  will  seem  but  a  little  all. 
Mr.  Canning  is  also  exonerated  from  the 
grossness,  brutality,  and  actual  falsehood 
contained  in  this  unique  publication,  which 
acquittance  it  is  nut  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand, while  he  is  stated  to  have  not  only 
planned  but  superintended  the  work,  and 
(o  have  afterwards  expressed  regret,  not  for 
its  malignity  and  coarseness,  but  only  for 
"  the  imperfection  of  his  pieces"  in  its 
pages.  Let  us  lake  the  case  on  the  advo- 
cate's own  showing;  and  even  with  that 
we  cannot  agree  in  the  verdict. 


aimed  at  the  false 
hittin)^  beyond  iis  proposei 
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philosophy  of  the  day^  bat, 
,>rapoBed  mark,a6  the  theme 

ijlt  Hiriltes  al'  the  Duke  of  Bedlbrd,  Soa- 
they,  Coleridge,  Godwin,  nnd  several  other 
minor  celebrjiies.  The  paBBRgee,  which  aro 
clear  of  scornful  personal  i ties,  are  written  with 
that  unmistaheable  |)olish  which  at  once  de- 
clares the  authorship;  and  even  where  be 
flinga  his  arrowy  contempt  upon  Tbelwail, 
Williams,  and  the  amail  fry  of  democratic 
DgimtorB,  we  fancy  we  can  still  trace  him  in 
the  relincmenl  of  ihe  points.  But  it  was  not 
in  weijrhty  or  savage  satire  that  Mr  Canning's 
strength  lay — the  tomahawk  of  risht  belonged 
to  the  author  ol'  the  "  Baviad"  and  "  Meeviad." 
When  "  The  Anti-Jacobin"  was  started,  the 
available  talent  of  !he  Reform  parly,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  greaily  preponderated  over 
that  of  its  opponenlB.  An  engine  was  wanted 
ihnt  should  make  up,  by  Ihe  desiruciiveneaa 
of  ilB  explosions,  for  the  lack  of  more  numer- 
ous resources.  That  engine  was  planned  by- 
Mr.  Canning,  who  saw  the  necessity  for  it 
clearly.  But  it  required  a  rousher  hand  than 
his  10  work  it — one,  loo,  not  likely  to  wince  from 
I  mud  or  bruises.  The  author  ol  the  "Baviad" 
and  "Mteviad,"  was  exacily  the  man — hard, 
coarse,  inexorable,  unscrupulous.  He  brought 
wlih  him  into  this  paper  a  thoroughly  brutal 
spirit ;  the  pereonalilies  were  not  merely  grosa 
and  wanton,  bui  wild,  ribald,  alauffhtering :  it 
WLis  the  diaseclion  of  the  Ehambles.  Such 
ihingB  had  their  eifcct,  of  course,  at  tlie  time, 
and  they  were  written  Ibr  their  effect ;  bul 
they  exhibit  such  low  depravily  and  baseneie 
^violating  so  flagrantly  all  truth,  honor^  ajid 
decency,  lor  mere  temporary  parly  objects, 
that  we  cannot  look  upon  them  now  without  a 
shudder.  Fox  was  assailed  in  this  journal  as 
if  he  were  a  highwayman.  His  peaceful  re- 
tirement at  St.  Anne's  Hill  was  invaded  with 
vulgar  jibes,  and  unintelligible  buffoonery; 
Coleridge,  Lamb,  and  others  were  attacked 
with  extravagant  personal  hosiility;  and  there 
was  not  an  individual  dislingujshed  by  re- 
spectability of  character  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Iteformers,  who  was  nol  mercilessly  tarred 
and  feathered  the  moment  he  ventured   inlo 


The  poem  of  "New  Morality"  is  on 
hands  ascribed  to  Mr.  CanniDg;  and  his  i 


doubt    Tbis  ffUire,  aa  ibe  owne  inpliet,  is 


Such  was  The  Antt-Jaeobin,  and  Mr. 
Bell  gives  all  up  to  deserved  contempt 
and  oblivion,  save  "its  ethereal  spirit"  in 
ihe  poetical  burlesques  and  jeui-rf -esprit, 
of  its  planner;  and  foretells  that  "The 
Knife-grinder"  will  last  "as  long  aa  the 
language  lasts;"  because  "  it  ridicules  at 
once  the  politics  and  the  Sapphics  of  Sou* 
they."  This  is  somewhat  strong.  What 
would  be  said,  in  our  times,  of  such  a  irav- 
esty  of  Hood's  "Song  of  the  Shiri"-^a 
poem  very  similar  in  epirit  to  that  of  Sq«- 
they — although  a  CanoiDg  bad  wriiun 
it  I 
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We  learn  little  more  of  the  personnl  or 
pritate  history  of  Mr.  Cnnning;  itnd  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  trace  liia  public 
career.  He  had  not  yet,  nor  for  many  a 
day  to  come,  relapsed  into  liberalism, 
which  H-aa  in  some  mesBure  thrutrt  upon 
him  ;  but  he  continued  the  steady  and  able 
supporter  of  the  Pin  governinent  and  Pitt 
policy,  held  some  lucrative  appoinlmenis, 
eren  when  his  chief  was,  for  a  lime,  laid 
aside;  and,  in  1799,  married  one  of  the 
wealthy  co-heiresses  of  the  too-famous 
Oeneral  Scott. 

It  IB  usual  for  men  in  public  life, — 
statesnien  engaged  in  serious  business, — to 
giro  up  flirting  with  the  muses,  and  all 
efforts  at,  humor  enre  a  passing  squib  which 
may  tell  on  the  House.  Not  so  the  clever 
Etonian,  the  prize-gainer  of  Oxford,  the 
contributor  to  Mrs.  Crewe's  Blbiira,  and  to 
the  pages  of  the  juvenile  "  Microcosm" 
«nd  pungent  "  Anti-Jacobin."  We  are 
told  that 

Mr.  Canning's  humor  was  inceEeantly  ex- ' 
ploding  in  ban-mott  and  reperteea.  He  could 
talk  epigmmB.  He  was  bo  prolific  a  pro- 
ducer of  "good  things,"  that  if  he  had  not 
been  pre-eminenlly  diBlinguished  as  an  orator 
'  and  stBiesniiUi,  he  might  have  deacended  to 
OS  with  a  more  dazzhng  social  repulation  than 
Buckingham  or  Waller.  The  tinea  on  Mr. 
Whitbread's  apeecb,  ihrown  aW  like  flBshea 
of  light,  show  how  rapidly  and  BiiccessTulty 
he  could  cast  his  jest  into  any  shape  he 
pleased. 

Some  rather  poor  verses  are  quoted  as 
specimens  of  Canning's  talent  for  this  son 
of  clever  trifling.  He  was,  too,  it  appears, 
one  of  some  five  score  gentlemen  who 
severally  have  claims  to  originating  The 
Quarterly  Review ;  and  "  was  one  of  its 
most  distinguished,"  though  certainly  not 
one  of  its  most  voluminous  contributors. 
When  Foreign  Secretary,  he  would,  we 
are  told,  sit  up  till  two  and  three  in  the 
morning,  polishing  the  style  of  his  des- 
patches to  Chateaubriand,  from  his  sense 
of  the  literary  eminence  of  the  French 
minister!  Whenever  real  business  has  to 
be  transacted,  Heaven  defend  a  country 
from  either  a  long-winded  or  classical  and 
fastidious  Foreign  minister;  or  send  him 
to  the  Wellington  school,  to  learn  how  to 
write  short  and  pithy  despatches.  Upon 
one  occasion,  when  his  patience  was  quite 
worn  out  by  the  pettiness  or  paltry  cunning 
of  Dutch  diplomacy  on  a  question  regard- 
ing a  relaution  of  the  tariff.  Canning  had 
recourse  to  a  favorite  weapon.     The  anec- 
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dote  is  characteristic.  The  negotiation 
had  been  dragged  on  from  month  to  month, 
hy  M.  Falck,  and  seemed  no  nearer  a  close. 
Canning's  patience  was  fairly  worn  out,  and 
while 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  our  ambasaador  at  the 
Hague,  was  one  day  aileTiding  si  court,  a 
despRIch  in  ci[iher  was  hastily  put  into  his 
hand.  It  was  very  short,  and  evidently  very 
urgent;  but  unfortunately,  Sir  Charles,  not 
expecting  such  a  communication,  had  not  the 
key  of  the  cipher  nitli  him.  An  interval  of 
intense  anxiety  followed,  until  he  obt.iined  the 
key ;  when  to  hia  inGnite  astonishment  he  de- 
ciphered the  tbllowjng  despatch  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  ASaira: — 

In  niBtten  of  commercB,  tho  faull  afthe  Dutch 
In  giving  IDD  liille  and  asking  loo  much  ; 
With  equal  odvanUge  ihe  French  are  coqIbdI: 

3d  ws'li  cinp  on   Dutch   bononii  a  twenty  per 

TwoDly  per  cent. 
Twenty  per  ceal. 
Nous  frnpperon*  Falck  wilh  (nenty  per  cent. 


The  minister  kept  hiB  word.  While  this 
singular  despatch  was  on  its  way  to  the 
Hague,  an  order  in  council  was  iaaued  to  put 
into  eflect  the  intention  it  annaunced. 


Mr.  Bell,  who  holds  liberal  opinions 
himself,  makes  as  good  a  vindication  as  the 
case  sdtoits,  of  the  creed  which  guided 
Canning  for  thirty  years ;  or,  rather,  of  his 
unaccountable  teaacity  to  its  vulnerable 
points. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Canning  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing declaration: — 

"  There  are  two  questions  to  which  I  wish 
to  reply.  1  have  been  asked,  what  I  intend  to 
do  with  ihe  queeiion  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
when  it  is  brought  forward.  What  da  I  in- 
tend to  do  with  il  1  Why.  oppose  it,  aa  I  have 
invariably  done  during  the  whole  of  my  par- 
liamentary career.  What  do  I  intend  to  do 
with  the  "Teet  Act?    Oppoae  it," 

These  were  the  incomprehensible  points  of 
Mr.  Canning'a  political  creed.  It  seems  that 
he  look  them  up  from  the  beginning  as  ar- 
ticles olTaiih,  and  oould  rwver  consent  to  sub- 
mit them  to  the  leal  of  reason. 

He  held  that  reform  meant  revolution.  So 
did  Mr.  Pitt — when  it  suited  hia  purposes.  .   . 

Il  i«  aurprising  thai  the  baremcud  corrup- 
tion of  the  old  avBtem  did  not  strike  Canning 
as  something  iiicondisteni  with  the  spirit  and 
obligations  of  Ihe  Conatilutioo. 

He  must  have  seen  it;  but  it  might  not 
suit  him  to  confess  as  much.  Upon  these 
weak  points  of  Canning's  public  character, 
his  biographer  makes  many  excellent  ob- 
servations. 
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The  maAlypart  which  CEummj;  acted  on 
the  trial  of  Queen  CaTotine,  and  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  unhappy  connexion, 
which  raised  him  in  the  esteem  of  generous 
minds  of  all  pnriies,  is  duly  commemo- 
rated by  Mr.  Bell.  Neither  the  King,  nor 
yet  his  subservient  tools,  could  ever  for- 
give the  contumacious  minister;  but  Lord 
Casllereagh  was  no  more,  and  Canning's 
services  could  no  longer  be  dispensed  with. 
There  was  no  other  man,  of  the  Tory  party, 
fit  to  fill  office,  in  whom  the  nation  placed 
BO  much  confidence.  He  therefore  became 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  got  rid,  for 
the  time,  of  the  odium  and  embarrassment 
produced  by  such  domestic  questions  as 
Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  Test  Act. 
His  foreign  policy  commanded  universal 
approbation.  His  recognition  of  the  Span- 
ish-American republics  shook  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  its  crazy  foundation,  and  gave 
a  finishing  blow  to  despotic  principles  in 
Europe.  We  must  here  indulge  in  a  quo- 
tation to  which  we  are  moved  by  various 
considerations,  besides  exhibiting  Canning 
in  the  greatest  moment  of  his  public  life. 

In  vlololion  of  an  existing  treaty,  and  urged 
ODwanl  by  apostolical  fury,  Spain  had  made 
a  perHdious  attempt  to  overthrow  the  new 
conatimlion  of  Portuiral.  She  dreaded  the 
otoae  neighborhood  of  free  inBiimtinns;  and, 
■ustained  by  the  sinister  influence  of  Prance, 
■he  resolved  to  make  a  powerful  effort  to  nn- 
nihilale  them.  Inlelligenee  of  the  imminent 
peril  of  our  enciem  ally  reached  minlBtera  on 
the  nighl  ol' the  Bih  or  December,  1826 1  on 
the  lltb  (Sunday  intervening)  a  mesEn^e 
from  the  King  was  communiiraied  to  Parlia- 
ment;  and  on  the  13ih,  a  discusBJon  ensued, 
which  as  long  as  a  trace  of  English  eloquenre 
■hall  remainamongst  the  records  of  the  world, 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Canning  was  now  at  the  height  of  hi* 
power,  wieldins  an  iaHuence  more  extended 
and  complete  man  any  Foreign  minister  in 
this  country  had  ever  enjoyed  before.  The 
Bubject  to  which  he  addressed  himself  in  this 
instance,  was  one  that  invoked  the  grandcsl 
attributes  of  hia  genius,  and  derived  a  peculiar 
felicity  from  being  developed  by  a  British 
minister ;  and,  above  all,  by  that  minister  who 
had  liberated  the  new  world,  and  crushed  the 
tyrannies  of  the  old.  It  was  not  surprising, 
nien,  that,  bringing  to  it  all  ihe  vigor  and  en- 
thusiHKm  ofhis  intellect,  and  that  vital  beauty 
of  style  which  wns  Ihe  pervading  charm  of  his 

Sreai  orations,  he  should  have  transcended  on 
lis  occasion  nil  his  past  eSbrI«,  and  delivered 
a  speech  which  not  merely  curried  nwHv  the 
admimiion  of  his  hearere,  but  literully  inBam- 
cd  them  into  frenzy.  The  fabulous  spells  ol 
Orpheus,  who  made  the  woods  dance  reels  and 
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sarabands,  never  achieved  so  wcmderfbl  a 
piece  or  sorcery  as  this  speech  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's achieved,  over  the.  pa  Brians,  the  judg- 
ment, the  prejudices,  and  the  elolld  uaheliefor 
the  House  of  Comraors. 

Afler  giving  a  luminous  detail  of  the  long, 
esisiing  connexion  between  Portugal  and 
Ent^land,  and  the  obligations  by  which  we 
were  bound  to  asBisl  our  old  ally,  Mr.  Canning 
proceeded  to  slate  the  case.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  the  effect  produced  by  the 
following  little  sentence  ; — 

"  The  precise  information,  on  whii^  alone 
we  could  nci,  arrived  only  on  Friday  last. 
On  Saturday  the  decision  of  the  government 
was  taken — on  Sunday  we  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion ofhis  Majesty — on  Monday  we  came 
down  to  Parliament — and  at  Iliis  very  hour, 
white  I  have  now  the  honor  of  addreMing 
this  House — Bbitihb   TRoorti  are  oh  tbeik 

W4T    TO    PoRTUGAt-" 

The  House  fairly  vibrated  wilh  emotion  at 
this  unexpected  statement.  It  was  the  conceit- 
tration  in  a  single  instant  of  the  national  en- 
thusiasm of  a  whole  age.  At  every  senieace 
he  was  interrupted  with  huzzas !  Then,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  Portuguese  constitution; — 

"  With  respect  to  the  character  of  that  eon- 
stitulion,  I  do  not  think  it  right,  at  present,  to 
offer  any  opinioo ;  privately  1  have  my  own 
opinion.  But,  ns  an  English  minister,  all  1 
have  to  say  is,  may  God  prosper  the  attempt 
made  by  Portugal  to  obiain  constitutional  lib- 
erty, and  may  tliai  nation  be  as  fit  to  receivs 
and  cherish  it,  as,  on  other  occneions,  she  ia 
capable  of  discliarging  her  duties  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe."    ...        | 

Mr.  Canning  had  now  reached  the  pinnacta 
of  his  fame.  His  ambition  had  accomplished 
nearly  its  highest  aims — his  genius  had  over- 
whelmed all  oppo«i<lon.  How  Utile  did  Eng- 
land anticipate,  at  this  proud  moment,  that  sha 
was  so  soon  lo  lose  her  accomplished  and  pa- 
triotic statesman! 

The  brief  remainder  of  Canning's  life 
was  full  of  event  and  interest.  His  foireign 
policy  had  exalted  him  with  all  that  was 
enlightened  and  liberal  in  Britain  or  in  Eu- 
rope i  and  Ihe  struggle  which  followed  tha 
retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  invidious 
attempt  made  to  baffle  and  crush  him,  en- 
gaged the  wsrmest  sympathies  of  the 
whute  nation  in  his  behalf.  The  meanness, 
ignorance,  and  duplicity  which  at  this  time 
marked  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  Torjf 
party,  and  in  particular,  "  The  King's 
Friends,"  is  as  disgraceful  as  any  thing  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  Faction.  But 
the  parveHu,  the  man  who  had  dared  to 
hold  independent  opinions  about  questions 
upon  which  "  the  Duke  "  and  "  the  Chan- 
cellor "    eniertained    adverse    prejudioes. 
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hippilf  triumphed,  through  hia  own  inher- 
ent strength,  backed  is  it  was  l>y  public 
cqiinion  all  but  universal ;  for  the  party  op- 
posed to  Canning's  uppointment  tu  the 
place  of  First  Minister  wna  not  iiumerically 
greater  nor  much  more  weighty,  when 
fairly  placed  in  the  bcbIc,  than  that  or  those 
noble  individuals  now  termed  "  Protection- 
ists." it  muat  have  been  a  proud  moment 
for  Canning  when,  in  spite  of  the  Tormida- 
ble  combination  of  peers  and  boroughtiion- 
gere,  in  contempt  or  their  protests  and  re- 
monstrances, Mr.  C.  Wynn  rose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  moved  for  a  new 
writ  of  the  borough  for  which  Canning  snt, 
be  ''  having  accepted  the  office  of  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury."  This 
was  on  the  12lh  of  April,  1627;  and  on 
the  8th  of  August  lie  expired,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven  ;  his  death  accelerated,  if  not  in 
B  great  measure  caused,  by  the  most  unre- 
initting  and  ungenerous  party-hostility  ever 
witnessed  in  England,  acting  upon  a  proud 
and  singularly  sensitive  mind.  Deserted  in 
the  most  ignominious  way  by  the  leaders  of 
what  had  been  his  own  party,  he  sought 
and  found  able  auxiliaries  among  the 
Whigs;  and  wanted  but  a  longer  term  of 
life  to  have  consolidated  a  strong  and  an 
improved  government;  though  we  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that,  comparing  Mr.  Can- 
ning with  the  men  who  have  succeeded 
him,  the  cause  of  rational  freedom  has  by 
his  death  lost  any  thing. 

In  Cabinet  cycles  the  same  state  of 
things  often  curiously  comes  round  again. 
But  though  without  the  same  hearty  support 
from  the  opposition  which  Canning  receiv- 
ed,Sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  every  way  too  pow- 
erful to  be  so  easily  assailed  or  shaken  ns 
the  earlier  victim. 

or  Canning's  last  struggle  it  ia  said  : — 

The  tone  of  the  opposition  throughout  the 
irregulnr  nnd  intemperate  discUBsions  which 
took  place  at  different  limes  on  the  miniateria] 
changes,  plainly  betrayed  the  anifflu»  which 
lay  QL  the  bollom.  Mr.  Cannini;  was  literally 
bailed  in  both  Houses.  The  attacks  which 
were  ninde  upon  him  are  nnparalleied  in  our 
parliamentary  history  for  personality  ;  their 
eoarsenese,  maligniiy,  and  venom  are  all  of  a 
persooal  character.  It  was  not  against  a  sya- 
tem  of  policy  they  were  directed — nor  against 
special  opinions  or  doctrines;  but  against 
Mr.  Canning  himeelf.  His  eminence,  his  pop- 
lllarlt>,  his  ttilents,  made  him  tlieprey  of  envy 
and  detraction;  anil  this  was  the  ground  of 
hostility  upon  which  he  wns  hunted  to  the 
death,  when  official  difficiil lies  were  thickening 
round  him,  and  hia  healib  ntis  giving  way  un- 


der mental  anxiety  and  physical  Bufferings. 
They  chose  their  moment  well,  and  used  it  re- 
morse leaaly. 

To  nil  the  assnulla  in  the  Commons,  Mr. 
Canning  made  instant  rcaponse.  In  the 
Lords,  hia  new  Whig  allies  rendered  full  and 
ample  justice  to  his  character.  There  was 
only  one  speech  left  unaDswered — that  of 
Lord  Grey. 

This  was  a  speech  which  does  little  hon- 
or to  the  memory  of  a  Whig  noted  in  his 
day,  but  yet  a  man  who  often  l>etrayed  nar- 
row views  and  strong  prejiiilices. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  Parliament 
was  prorogued.  The  fearful  excitement 
wns  over  ;  and  the  Premier,  already  under- 
mined in  henlth,  sank  into  collapse.  Oo 
the  20th  of  July,  having  accidentally  taken 
cold  and  suffered  from  rheumatism,  he  re- 
moved to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa 
for  change  of  air.  On  the  30th  he  waited 
for  the  last  lime  on  the  King  at  Windsor, 
who  could  not  fail  to  perceive  his  condi- 
tion ;  and  alter  suffering  the  most  severe 
pain,  he  died  on  the  Sth  of  the  following 
month,  in  the  asme  chamber  where  Fox 
had  breathed  his  last  breath.  He  waa  bu> 
ried  nl  the  foot  of  Mr.  Pitt's  tomb  in  West- 
minster Abbey;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
permanent  estimate  which  posterity  will 
form  of  his  public  character  and  services, 
no  English  minister  was  ever  more  pro 
foundly  and  generally  lamented.  His  death 
was  universally  felt  as  a  national  calamity, 
and  mourned  over  aa  a  private  sorrow. 

We  are  certainly  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Bell  for  bis  able  and  compendious  Life  of 
Canning,  with  which  the  world  must  be 
contented  till,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  "  Tha 
Canning  Papers"  shall  emerge  into  the 
broad  light  of  The  Row.  Hia  letters  of 
forty  yenrs  to  his  mother,  who  predeceased 
him  only  by  a  few  months,  and  which  were 
returned  to  the  writer  on  her  death,  would 
uf  themselvea  form  a  must  interesting  col- 
lection. 


'Tib  sixty  years  since  a  thin  quarto  vol- 
ume appeared  in  London  with  the  plain  and 
unpretending  title  of  An  Ode  to  Supersti- 
tion, and  some  other  Pi  ems,  and  exactly 
the  same  number  of  yean  Bince  a  tbio  oo> 
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tavo  appeared  at  Kilmarnock,  entitled, 
Fotms,  chiefig  in  the  Scottish  Dialect. 
The  thin  quario  was  ihe  production  of 
Samuel  Rogers,  .1  young  genilemaii  of  ed- 
ucation, the  son  of  a  London  banker;  the 
ihin  octavo  the  production  of  Robert 
Burna,  a  Scottish  plougliboy,  without  edu- 
cation, and  aimosi  without  a  penny  iu  llie 
world. 

'Tis  fifty  years  since  Burns  was  buried 
in  the  kirkyard  of  St.  Michael's  : 


iitlU  a. 


added  ni 


While  the  poet  of  the  Ode  to  SuptntHion 
is  still  among  us,  full  of  years  and  full  of 
health,  and  as  much  in  love  with  poetry  as 
ever.  "  It  is,  I  confess,"  says  Cowley, 
"  but  seldom  seen  that  the  poet  dies  before 
the  man  ;  for  when  once  we  fall  in  love 
.with  that  bewitching  art,  we  do  not  use  to 
court  it  as  a  mistress,  but  marry  it  as  s 
wife,  and  lake  it  for  better  or  worse,  as  an 
inseparable  companioti  of  our  whole  life." 
Jt  was  BO  with  Waller  when  he  was  eighty- 
Iwo,  and  is  so  with  Mr.  Rogers  now  thai 
he  is  eighty-oue,     I^ng  may  it  be  so  ; — 

"  If  envious  buckies  view  wi'  sorrow 
Thy  lengUiened  days  on  this  bleat  morrow, 
HsT  Dcaolalian'i  lanE-tiiaihad  barrow. 

Nine  miles  on  hour, 
Ral(«  them,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

In  bruDBtnnr  »toure." 

Waller  "was  the  delight  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  even  at  eighty,  he  said  the 
liveliest  things  of  any  among  them."  How 
true  of  Rowers,  at  eighty,  at  his  own,  < 
any  other  table ! 

The  poet  of  jln  Ode  to  Superstition  has 
outlived  a  whole  generation  of  poets,  poet- 
asters,  and  poettius  ;  has  seen  the  rise  and 
jlecliiie  of  schooti,  Lake,  Cockney,  ani^ 
Satanic — the  changeful  caprices  of  lase — 
the  injurious  elTecIa  of  a  coterie  of  friend; 
— the  impartial  verdicts  of  Time  and  f 
third  generation — another  Temple  of  FaniE 
— a  new  class  of  occupants  in  many  of  the 
niches  of  the  old — restorations,  depoaili 
and  removals,  and  what  few  are  allowe 
see,  his  own  position  in  the  Temple  pretty 
well  determined,  not  vi  high  as  to  be  won- 
dered al,  nor  so  low  that  he  can  escape 
from  envy  and  even  emulation.  Nor 
this  all  :  he  has  lived  to  see  poetry  at  ii 
last  gnsp  among  us;  the  godlike  race  ol 
the  last  generation  expiring  or  extinct,  and 
no  new-comera  in  their  stead  ;  just  as  il 
Nature  choee  to  lie  fallow  for  a  time,  and 
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verse  was  10  usuTp  the  place  of  poetry,  ile- 
sire  for  skill,  and  the  ambiiion  and  impru- 
dence of  daring  for  the  flight  and  the  rap- 
ires  of  the  true-horn  poet. 
]f  such  is  the  case,  that  Poetry  is  pretty 
ell  extinct  among  us — which  uo  ooe,  I 
elieve,  has  the  hardihood  to  gainsay — a 
retrospective  review  of  what  our  great  men 
accomplished  in  the  long  and  important 
reign  of  King'George  III.  (rhe  era  that  has 
jubt  gone  by)  will  not  be  deemed  devoid  of 
interest  at  this  time.  The  subject  is  a  very 
aried  one,  \i  as  yet  without  an  historian, 
lor  has  hiiherio  received  that  attention  in 
critical  detail  so  pre-eminently  due  to  a  pe- 
riod productive  of  so  many  poema  of  real 
and  lasting  merit, — poems  as  varied,  I  may 
add,  as  any  era  in  our  llleralure  can  exhilv 
it,  the  celebrated  Elizabethan  period,  per- 
haps, but  barely  excepted. 

A  new  race  of  poets  came  in  with  King 
George  III.,  for  the  poeis  of  the  preceding 
reigns  who  lived  to  witness  the  accession  of 
the  king  either  survived  that  event  but  a 
very  few  years,  or  were  unwilling  to  risk 
their  reputations  in  any  new  contest  tor 
distinction.  Young  was  far  advanced  in 
years,  and  content — and  wisely  so — with 
the  fame  of  his  Satires  and  hia  Night 
Thoughts ;  Gray  had  written  his  Eitgjf 
and  his  0(/h,  and  was  annotating  LinnsiM 
within  the  walla  of  a  college ;  Shenstone 
found  full  occupation  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  laying  out  the  Leasowea  to  suit 
the  genius  of  the  place;  Johnson  was  put 
above  necessity  and  the  booksellera  by  a 
pension  from  the  crown;  Akcnside  and 
Armstrong  were  pursuing  their  profession 
of  physicians  ;  Lyttleion  was  busy  putting 
points  and  periods  to  hia  History  ;  Smollett, 
in  seeking  a  precarious  livelihood  from 
prose;  and  Mallet  employed  in  defending 
the  administration  of  Lord  Bute,  and  earn- 
ing the  wages  of  a  pension  from  the  minis- 
ter. Three  alone  adhered  in  any  way  to 
verse  :  Mason  was  employed  in  contemplat- 
ing his  English  Garden  ;  Glover,  in  brood- 
ing over  his  pusihumous  Athmaid;  and 
Home,  in  writing  new  tragedies  lo  eclipse, 
if  possible,  the  early  lustre  of  his  Dvvglas. 
There  was  room  for  a  new  race  of  poets. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  a  new  set  of  candi- 
dates for  disiinciion  csme  forward  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  old.  The  voice  of  the 
Muse  was  first  awakened  in  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen.  I  can  find  no  earlier  publica- 
tion of  the  year  17til>  than  a  thin  octavo  of 
aeveniy  pages,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  enti- 
tled, JPragmentsof  ARcitnt  Poetry,  colltet' 
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td  in  the  Ifightands  of  Scotland,  and 
translated  front  Ike  Gatlic  or  Erse  lan- 
guage, tlift  first  ediiionof  a  work  which  iiHP 
had  its  influence  in  the  liternture  of  our 
country,  the  fnr-fnmed  Ossjan,  llie  Tavorite 
poem  of  ibe  great  Napoleon.  "  Have  ynii 
seen,"  says  Gray,  "  ihe  Erse  Fragmenis 
since  they  were  printed  ?  I  am  more  puz- 
zled than  ever  alinul  their  antiquity,  though 
I  still  incline  (against  every  body's  opinion) 
to  believe  them  old."  Many,  like  Gray, 
were  alive  to  their  beauties  :  inquiry  was 
tnade  upon  inquiry,  and  dissertation  led  to 
dissertation.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
the  points  in  dispute  were  settled,  and  the 
authorship  brought  home  to  the  pen  of  the 
transistor.  The  Fragments  have  had  a 
beneticial  and  a  lasting  effect  upon  English 
literature.  The  grandeur  of  Ossian  em- 
boldened Ihe  wing  of  the  youthful  Byron, 
and  the  noble  daring  of  the  allusions  and 
illustrstions  countenanced  the  author  of 
The  Rim',  of  the  Aneieut  Mariner  i^whai 
tras  netr  and  hazardous,  when  Hayley  held, 
and  Darwin  was  about  (o  assume,  a  high 
but  temporary  poailiot)  in  our  poetry. 

The  Aberdeen  volume  of  poems  and 
traiislationa  (6vo.  1761)  was  the  first  pub- 
lication of  Beatlic,  the  author  of  The 
Minstrel  So  tightly,  we  are  told,  did 
Seattle  think  of  this  collection  that  he  used 
to  destroy  ail  the  copies  he  could  procure, 
and  would  only  suffer  four  of  the  pieces— 
and  those  much  altered — to  stand  in  the 
Hme  Totume  with  the  Minstrel.  Bcaltie 
BCtjuired  a  very  slender  reputation  by  this 
first  heir  of  his  invention  ;  nor  would  it 
appear  to  have  been  known  much  beyond 
(he  walls  of  the  Mariechal  College,  before 
the  Minstrel  drew  aitention  to  its  pages, 
and  excited  curiosity  to  see  what  the  suc- 
cessful poet  on  this  occasion  had  written 
unsuccessfully  before.  In  the  same  year 
in  which  Beatlie  appeared,  s  new  candi- 
date came  forward  to  startle,  astonish,  and 
annoy.  The  reputation  of  a  poet  of  higher 
powers  than  fJeattie  seemed  likely  to  ex- 
hibit would  have  sunk  before  the  fame  of 
the  new  aspirant.  I  allude  tn  Churchill, 
whose  first  publication,  The  Ro!r.iad,  ap- 
peared in  the  March  of  1761,  and  without 
th«  author's  name.  This  was  a  lucky,  and, 
what  is  more,  a  clever  hit.  The  town,  a 
little  republic  in  iiself,  went  mad  about  the 
poem  ;  and  when  the  author's  name  was 
prefixed  to  a  second  edition,  the  poet  was 
welcomed  by  the  public,  as  no  new  p'wt 
had  ever  heen  before.  Nor  was  his  aecoml 
publication — his  Apology — inferior  to  his 


ui 

first.  His  name  was  heard  in  every  circle 
of  fashion,  and  in  every  cofiee-house  in 
town.  Nor  did  he  suffer  his  reputation  to 
fiag,  but  kept  the  public  in  one  continual 
Slate  of  e.xcitemeot  for  the  remainder  of  hia 
life.  He  attacked  the  whole  race  of  ac- 
tors in  his  Rusciad;  the  Critical  Review- 
ers (the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Review- 
ers of  the  day),  in  his  Apology  ;  the  whole 
Scottish  nation,  in  his  Prophecg  of  Font' 
iae  :  Dr.  Johnson,  in  The  Ghost ;  and  Ho- 
garth, in  A  FamilitT  Epistle.  Every  per- 
son of  distinction  expected  that  it  was  to 
be  his  turn  next ;  and  there  was  no  saying 
where  his  satire  would  not  have  reached,  for 
he  was  busy  with  a  caustic  dedication  to 
Warburton  when,  on  the4lh  of  November, 
1T64,  he  died  at  Boulogne,  at  the  too  early 
age  of  three-and-thirty.  Dr.  Young  sur- 
vived hitn  nearly  a  year.  What  the  pre- 
decessor of  Pope  in  Satire  thought  of  th« 
new  satirist,  no  one  has  told  us. 

While  "  the  noisy  Churchill  "  engrossed 
to  himself  the  whole  sttention  of  the  pub- 
lic, a  poem  appeared  in  May  1762,  liketj 
to  outlive  the  caustic  effusions  of  the  sat- 
irist, because,  with  equal  talent,  it  is  baaed 
on  leas  fleeting  materials.  This  was  The 
Shipierecfc,  a  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos,  6y  a 
Sailor;  better  known  as  Falconer's  .SAip- 
wrtck,  and  deservedly  remembered  for  its 
"  simple  tale,"  its  beautiful  transcripta  of 
reality,  and  as  adding  a  congenial  and  pe< 
culiarly  British  subject  in  the  great  body  of 
our  island  poetry.  The  |>opularity  of 
Churchill  kept  it  on  the  shelves  of  the 
bookaellers  for  a  time,  but  it  soon  rose  into 
a  reputation,  and  nothing  can  now  occur 
to  keep  it  down. 

When  Goldsiuiih  published  his  first  poem 
(  The  Traoeller)  in  the  December  of  1764, 
Churchill  had  ueen  dead  a  month,  and 
there  was  room  for  a  new  poet  to  supply 
his  place.  Nor  were  critics  wanting  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  help  it  forward. 
"  Such  is  the  poem,"  says  Dr.  Johnosn,  who 
reviewed  it  in  the  Critical  Kroi'ne,  "  on 
which  we  now  congratulate  the  public,  as 
on  a  production  to  which,  since  the  death 
of  Pope,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  any 
thing  equal."  This  was  high  praise,  not 
considered  undeserved  at  the  time,  nor 
iliought  so  now.  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
reputation  of  the  Traveller,  that  it  was 
likely  to  have  led  to  a  further  succession  of 
poets  in  the  school  of  Pope,  but  for  the 
timely  interposition  of  a  collection  of  po- 
ems which  called  our  attention  off  from 
the  study  of  a  single  school,  and  directed 
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tlie    young  and  risiog  poets  to  a 
raai;e  for  atud;  and  imitation. 

TThia  collection  of  poems  was  Percy's 
Reliqua  of  Ancient  English  Pottry,  one 
of  the  most  tasteful  collections  of  poems 
in  aiij  language,  and  one  of  the  best  and 
inost  widely  known;  "The  publication  of 
which,"  Bays  Southey,  "  must  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  our  poetry  whenever 
it  is  written."  The  first  edition  appeared 
in  1765,  a  year  remarkable  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Dr.  Young,  the  aole  survivor  of 
the  poets  of  the  last  generation,  died  at  Ihe 
great  age  of  eighty-fonr,  on  the  Sih  of 
April;  and  Mr.  Rogers,  (he  still  sarviving 
patriarch  of  the  paal  generation  of  poets, 
was  born  on  the  30tb  of  July  of  the  same 
year. 

The  effect  of  the  Rtliques  was  more  im- 
mediate than  some  have  been  willing  to 
imagine.  The  Hrrmit  of  Goldsmith,  a 
publication  of  the  following  year,  originat- 
ed in  the  Reliqms;  and  the  Minstrel  of 
Beatlie,  a  publication  of  the  year  1771,  in 
the  preliminary  dissertation  preRxed  to  the 
rolumes.  If  Percy  had  rendered  no  other 
service  to  literature  than  the  suggestion  of 
ihe  Minstrel,  his  name  would  deserve  re- 
spect. "  The  Minstrel,"  says  Souihej, 
"  was  an  incidental  effect  of  Percy's  vol- 
umes. Their  immediate  consequence  was 
to  produce  a  swarm  of  '  legendary  tales,' 
bearing,  in  their  style,  about  as  much  re- 
semblance to  Ihe  genuine  ballad  as  the  he- 
roes of  a  French  tragedy  to  the  historical 
personages  whose  names  they  bear,  or  a  set 
of  stage-dances  to  the  lads  and  lasses  of  a 
*i II age-green,  in  the  old  times  of  the  may- 
pole." This  was  the  more  immediate  ef- 
fect;  the  lasting  result  of  the  Rtliques 
was  their  directing  the  rude  groupings  of 
genius  in  a  Scott,  a  Southey,  a  Coleridge, 
and  a  Wordsworth. 

Beattie  reappeared  in  1766  with  a  vol- 
ume of  poems,  belter  by  far  than  what  he 
had  done  before,  but  still  insufficient  to 
achieve  the  reputation  which  the  Mi 
subsequently  acquired  for  the  author  of  the 
volume.  A  second  candidate  was  Cunning- 
ham, a  player,  still  remembered  for  hU 
Kate  of  Aberdeen,  a  short  but  charming 
piece  of  simple-hearted  poetry.  Poor  Cun- 
ningham made  no  great  way  with  his  verse 
he  had  dedicated  liis  volume,  with  all  thi 
ambition  of  an  actor,  to  no  less  a  personnge 
than  Garrick;  but  the   head   of  the    pa- 


casion  repay — which  he  commonly  did— 
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his  encomiums  "in  kind."  But  the  poet 
of  the  year  1766  was  Anstej,  with  hisiVisw 
Bath  Gvide. 


"There  ia  a 
Walpole,  "that 
cheehs  with  lauehing.     It 


you  split  your 
called  the  fftv 
Bath  Guide,  ft  stole  into  the  world,  Bud,  for 
a  fortnight,  no  soul  looked  into  i(,  concluding 
it«  name  was  its  true  name.  'No  such  thing. 
It  is  n  set  of  letters  in  verse,  describing  the 
life  al  Balh,  and  incidentally  every  thing elae; 
but  so  much  wit, so  much  humor,  fun,  and  po- 
etry, never  met  together  before.  I  can  aay  it 
by  heart,  and,  if  I  had  lime,  would  write  it  yon 
down ;  for  it  is  not  yet  reprinted,  and  not  ooa 
to  be  had." 

Gray  commended  it  to  Wharton,  and  Smol- 
lett wrote  his  Humphrey  Clinker  (the  last 
and  best  of  his  works)  on  Ansley's  princi- 
ple in  his  Guide. 

A  publication  of  the  year  1767,  called 
the  Retiulies  of  English  Poesy,  seleettdbv 
Oliott  Goldsmith,  deserves  to  be  remarked. 
The  selectioa  seems  to  have  been  msde  u 
a  sort  of  antidote  to  Percy's  Reliynts. 
"  My  bookseller  having  informed  me,"  he 
aaye,  "thai  there  was  no  collection  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  among  us  of  any  estimation,  . 
.  .  .  I  therefore  offer  this,"  he  adds,  "to 
the  beat  of  my  judgment,  as  the  best  col- 
lection that  has  yet  appeared.  I  claim  no 
merit  in  the  choice,  as  it  was  obvious,  for 
in  all  languages  the  best  productions  are 
most  easily  found."  It  will  hardly  be  be- 
lieved by  any  one  who  hears  it  fur  the  Brat 
lime,  that  a  poet  of  Gnidsmitli's  taste  in 
poetry  could  have  made  a  selection  from 
our  poets  without  including  a  single  poet 
(Milton  excepted)  from  the  noble  race  of 
poets  who  preceded  the  Restoration.  Yet 
such,  however,  is  the  case, ;  and  I  can  oolf 
account  for  the  princijile  on  which  the  se- 
lection would  appear  to  have  been  made. 
that  it  was  meant  as  an  antidote  to  Percy's 
publications,  or  that  Goldsmith  (and  ibis  is 
not  unlikely)  was  perfectly  unactjuainteil 
with  the  poets  of  a  period  previous  to  Dry- 
den  and  Pope. 

Michael  Bruce,  a  young  and  promising 
puet,  died  in  the  year  I7G7,  at  the  too  early 
age  of  twenty-one.  Some  of  his  poems, 
and  they  were  posthumously  published, 
without  the  last  touches  of  the  author — 
possess  unusual  beauties.  His  Loekkven 
is  callen  by  Coleridge,  "  a  pocmofgreat 
merit ;"  and  the  same  great  critic  directs 
attention  to  what  he  calls  "  the  following 
exqnuiito  piwwge,  expresaing  the  efi^ola  of 
a  ni^day  on  iHe  bunitn  hurl  :*' — 
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"  Fat  on  tfa«  pUia  and 

Witli  music  graleful  to  ibe  maBter'a  rar. 
The  trnTeller  atops,  and  |iizei  round  and  round 
O'ar  all  iho  acenei  llialinimaln  hif  heart 
Witli  mirth  and  muaic.     Ev'n  the  mendicant. 
Banbent  wilh  age,  that  Qti  tbo  aid  gre;  ilone, 
Sola  ailline,  auna  him  in  ihe  public  w3j, 
Fccli  Ilia  heart  leap,  and  to  hirnaelf  he  lings." 

Another  poet  whose  iong  ceased  before 
he  hai]  lime  to  da  atill  belter  things,  was 
poor  Falconer,  who  perished  at  sea,  in  the 
Aurora  frignle,  in  the  year  17f{9.  He  bad 
sang  hia  own  CBtaslrophe  in  hia  Shipienek 
only  a  few  years  before. 

The  poem  of  the  year  1770  was  The 
Desertetl  Village — in  some  reitpects  a  su- 
perior poem  to  The  Traoelter.  It  was  im- 
mediniely  a  favorite,  and  in  leas  than  four 
months  had  run  through  five  editions.  Gray 
thought  Gi^dsmith  a  genuine  poet.  "I  was 
with  him,"  aays  Niehollii,  "  at  Malrern 
when  he  received  the  De.iertcd  Village, 
which  he  desired  me  to  read  to  him;  he 
listened  with  fixed  attention,  and  soon  ex- 
claimed, '  This  man  is  a  poet !' 

If  The  Deserted  Village  was,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is,  an  accessioii  to  our  poetry,  the 
death  of  Akenside  and  the  far  too  prema- 
ture removal  of  Chatterlon  were  real  losses 
in  the  very  same  year  in  which  Goldsmith's 

Sreat  poem  appeared.  Alcenside  had,  no 
oubl,  sang  his  song,  but  Chatierton  was 
onty  in  his  eighteenth  year.  What  a  pro- 
duction for  a  hoy  was  the  ballad  of  "Sir 
Charles  Bawdin!"  There  is  nothing  no- 
bler of  (he  kind  in  the  whole  compass  of 
our  poetry.  "  Tasso  alone,"  says  Campbell, 
'"can  be    compared  to  him  as  a  juvenile 

trodigy.  No  Knglish  puet  ever  equalled 
ira  Bt  the  same  age. 
The  Deserted  Village  of  the  year  1770 
waa  followed  in  177t  by  the  firal  book  of 
The  Minstrel,  a  poem  which  has  given 
more  delight  to  minds  of  a  certain  class, 
and  that  class  a  high  one,  than  any  other 
poem  in  the  English  language.  Since  Beat- 
tie  composed  the  poem  on  which  his  fame 
felies,  and  xecurely  too  for  an  hereailer, 
many  poems  of  a  far  loftier  and  even  n 
more  original  character  have  been  added  to 
the  now  almost  overgrown  body  of  oar  po- 
etry, yet  Bealtie  is  still  the  poet  for  the 
young;  and  siill  in  Edwin — that  happy 
person  i  fie  St  ion  of  the  poetic  lempernmeni 
— young  and  enthusiastic  readers  delight 
and  recognize  a  picture  of  themselves, 
Cray  lived  to  commend  and  to  correct  it — 
with  the  taste  of  a  (rue  poet  and  the  gener- 
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nsity  of  an  unselRsh  one.  "This  of  all 
others,"  he  says,  "is  my  favorite  stanza: 
it  is  true  poetry,  it  is  inspiration."  The 
stanza  ia  well  known, — 


and  shares  with  a  stanza  in  the  Castle  of 
ladoUnce  the  applause  of  nations. 

Mason,  in  1771,  put  forth  a  new  edition 
□f  his  Poems,  and  ii^  a  separate  publication 
the  same  year  the  first  book  of  his  English 
Garden.  To  the  Poeats  he  has  made  a  few 
additions,  but  nothing  so  beautiful  aa  his 
epitaph  on  his  wife,  inscribed  upon  her 
grave  in  Bristol  Cathedral.  The  lines  ara 
well  known,  but  not  so  the  circumstanca 
only  recently  published,  that  the  last  fotjr 
lines  were  written  by  Gray  : — 


Hea*'n  lilU  its  everlaalia^  porlala  bigh, 

And    bid*    'the   puie  in   heart   behold    ihair 

God.'" 

We  learn  from  the  same  unquestionable 
quarter  (the  Reminisnences  of  the  Rev. 
Norton  Nichnlls),  that  Gray  thought  very 
little  of  what  he  had  seen  of  the  English 
Garden.  "  He  mentioned  the  poem  of  tha 
Garden  with  disapprobation,  and  said  it 
should  not  be  published  if  he  could  prevent 
it."  There  are  lines  and  passages,  howev- 
er, of  true  poetry  throughout  the  poem, 
which  form  in  tht-mselves  an  agreeable  ac- 
cession to  our  stock  of  favorite  passages. 
How  exquisite,  for  instance,  is  this  : — 

'■  Many  a  i^lada  ii  fnand 
The  haunt  of  vrond-goda  only  ;  where,  if  art 
E'er  dared  la  tread,  'IHsa  with  uniaddled  loot, 
rrintleia,  aa  if  the  place  were  bolj  ground." 

The  poem,  however,  made  but  a  veryVlen* 
der  impression  on  the  pnblic  mind,  nor  is  it 
now  much  read,  save  by  the  student  of  our 
poetry,  to  whom  it  affords  a  lesson  of  im- 

The  only  remembered  publication  in  po- 
etry of  the  year  1773  was  The  Htroic 
Epistle lo  Sir  William  Chambers, — a  caus- 
tic attack,  replete  with  wit,  humor,  and  in- 
vective, on  the  architect's  Chinese  eccen- 
tricities in  the  gardens  at  Kew.  It  was 
long  before  Mason  was  suspected  of  the 
satire.  Tom  Warion  was  the  first  to  attrib- 
ute it  to  his  pen  ;  he  said  it  was  Walpole's 
buehramed  up  by  Mason.  But  Walpole, 
from  a  letter  to  Mason  only  recently  publish- 
ed, would  appear  to  have  had  nothing  to  do 
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with  it.  "  I  hate  read  it,"  writes  Walpole, ' 
"  so  very  often,  that  1  have  got  it  by  heart, 
and  now  I  am  master  of  all  ita  beauties.  I 
oonfesa  I  like  it  infinitely  better  than  I  did, 
though  1  liked  it  infinitely  berore.  Bui 
what  signifies  what  /  think  1  All  the  world 
thinks  the  same.  No  soul  has,  I  have 
beard,  gnesaed  within  a  hundred  inilea.  I 
catched  at  Ansley's,  an"d  have,  I  believe, 
contributed  to  spread  the  notion.  It  has 
since  been  culled  Temple  Lutlrcll's,  and, 
to  my  inlintle  honor,  mine.  But  now  that 
you  hare  tapped  this  mine  of  talent,  and  ii 
runs  so  richly  and  easily.  Tor  Heaven's  and 
Ibr  England's  sake,  do  not  let  it  rest." 

The  Htroie  Epistk  was  followed,  in 
1774,  by  the  Jadak  Restored,  of  Roberts, 
"  a  work,"  says  Campbell,  "  of  no  common 
merit."  Southey  calls  the  author  a  poet  of 
the  same  respectable  class  as  the  author  of 
Leonidaa  and  Athenaid,  and  adds  in  a  note, 
"  Dr.  Roberts's  Judah  Restored  was  one 
of  the  first  books  that  I  ever  possessed.  It 
was  given  me  by  a  lady  whom  I  muxt  ever 
gratefully  and  aflectionalely  remember  as 
the  kindest  friend  of  my  boyhood.  I  read 
it  oflen  then,  and  can  still  recur  to  it  with 
aatiafactifHi;  and  perhaps  1  owe  something 
to  the  plain  dignity  of  its  style,  which  is 
Buiied  to  the  subject,  and  every  where 
bears  the  stamp  of  good  sense  and  c 
erudition.  To  acknowledge  obligati 
this  kind  is  both  a  pleasure  and  duty, 
have  Soulhey's  copy  of  the  Judah  before 
ne  at  this  moment ;  on  the  fly-leaf  is  in- 
scribed, in  the  neat  handwriting  of  the  poetj 
"  Robert  Souihey — given  me  by  Mrs.  Do- 
lignon,  1784."  The  poet  of  Kehama  wbf 
born  the  year  in  which  the  Judah  appeared, 
and  was  only  ten  yeara  old  when  a  copy  of 
the  poem  was  given  to  him,  by  the  lady  he 
remembers  so  affectionately  as  "  the  kind- 
eat  9cnd  of  his  bijyhocid."  This  one  book 
may  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  Southey 
that  Spenser's  works  had  upon  the  mind  of 
Cowley  i  "I  bad  read  him  all  over,"  he 
says,  "  before  (  was  twelve  years  old,  and 
was  thus  made  a  poet  as  immediately 
child  is  made  an  eunuch." 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1774,  died  Oliver 
Gddsmith, leaving  unfortunately  uiifiDished 
one  of  the  best  of  his  lighter  pieces — hi 
well-known  and  inimitable  Retaliation.  1 
was  published  a  fortnight  after  his  death, 
tnd  became  immediately  a  favorili 
■Scond  posthumous  publication  of  the 
poet  was  The  Haunch  of  Venison,  a  clever 

\8outhey'a  Cowper,  Vol.  iii.  p.  3S. 
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epistle  to  Lord  Clare,  full  of  chtracterislic 
beauties  peculiar  to  its  author.  Botb 
pieces  owe  something  to  Anstey  and  hia 
Guide — 'the  suggestion  certainly. 

In  177()  Mickle  put  forth  bis  translaiiotk 
of  the  Lusiad — free,  flowery,  and  peri- 
phrnstical,  full  of  spirit,  and  not  devoid  of 
the  majestic  sim- 
plicity oflhe  great  Portuguese. 

While  Goldsmith  was  confining  his  se- 
lection from  our  poets  to  a  period  too  nar- 
row  to  embrace  many  of  the  nobler  pruduc- 
tiaus  of  the  British  Muse,  Gray  was  anoo- 
iBting  Lydgatc,  and  the  younger  Wartoik 
colldcting  mnteriaia  for  his  History  of 
English  Poeti-g.  Our  literature  lies  under 
other  obligations  to  the  younger  Warton, — 
great  as  that  obligation  is  for  hia  noble  biit 
unfinished  History,  He  was  the  jirsl  to 
explain  nod  direct  attention  to  mauy  of  the 
less  obvious  beauties  of  The  Faerit  Q>m«, 
conjunction  with  Edwards,  the  first 
re  the  sonnet  among  iis,  a  favorite 
form  of  verse  «ith  our  Elizabethan  poets, 
with  Shakspeare  .ind  with  Milton,  but  en- 
irely  abandoned  by  the  poets  whu  came  aF- 
ler  them.  The  first' volume  of  Warton's 
/fisfory  was  published  in  1774;  hisPenu 
containing  his  sonnets  in  1777.  Theefiect 
produced  by  their  publication  was  more 
immediate  than  has  hitherto  been  thoughL 
We  owe  the  sonnets  of  Barapfylde  (4to. 
1776)  to  the  example  of  iHe  younger  War- 
ton.  Nor  is  the  pupil  unworthy  of  the 
master,  or  unwilling  to  own  his  obligation. 
Some  of  the  Sixteen  Sonnets  of  Bampfylde 
(for  such  is  the  title  of  hia  thin  unpretend- 
ing quarto)  are  "  beautiful  ciceedingly," 
and  in  one  (the  tenth)  Warton  is  addressed 
in  a  way  which  he  could  well  appreciate. 

The  good  elTect  of  Percy's  Reliquts, 
Warton's  volume  of  History,  and  Worton'a 
Poems,  received  a  temporary  check  in  the 
year  1770,  by  the  publication  of  the  first 
part  of  Johnson's  well-known  Lives  of  tht 
Poets,  containing  his  celebrated  criticism 
on  the  Lycidas  of  Milton,  and  his  noble 
parallel  between  Dryden  and  Pope.  The 
concluding  portion  of  the  lAvis,  contain- 
ing his  famous  abuse  of  Gray,  appeared 
two  years  later  (1781),  and,  like  the  former 
portion  of  the  work,  was  read  with  deserv- 
ed avidity.  The  effect  was  catching.  The 
school  of  Dryden  and  Pope  revived.  Hay- 
ley  wrote  his  TriuMphs  of  Tempo-  in  the 
verse  recommended  by  Johnson;  Crabbe 
composed  his  Library  and  his  Village  io 
the  same  versification  ;  Cotvper  bis  Table 
Talk,  and  even  Hason  (though  the  last  per- 
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Tlie  joint  publication  of  Soulhej  and 
Loveli,  in  t795,  was  followed  the  neit  year 
bj  a  Bimilar  kind  of  publication,  between 
Coleridge  aud  his  school- fellow  Lamb 
The  name  of  Coleridge  appeara  alone  upon 
the  title-page,  which  is  thus  inacribed,  Po- 
ems on  Various  Subjetli, by  S.  T.Coferiilgt, 
late  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Lamb'a 
contributions  are  distinguisheit  by  his  ini- 
tials, and'the  Tolnme  ia  remarkable  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Coleridge  calia  his  aon- 
nets  £/iMrDn*,— Effusion  I ;  Effuaion  2 
This  appellation  he  removed  in  a  second 
edition,  and  called  them,  what  in  reality 
they  were,  and  what,  when  they  were  writ- 
ten, he  intended  they  should  be,  "  Sonnets, 
attempted  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bowles." 
Here  is  his  sonnet  of  gratitude  to  the  vicar 
of  Bremhill,  a  mistaLen  altaelc  on  Rogers, 
subsequently  withdrawn,  and  the  following 
bold  panegyric  upon  Wordsworth:  "The 
expression  green  radiance  is  borrowed,"  he 
writes,  ''  from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  a  }>oet, 
whose  veraification  ia  occasionally  harsh 
and  his  diction  too  frequently  obscure,  but 
whom  I  deem  unrivalled  among  the  writers 
of  the  present  day  in  manly  sentiment, 
ttovel  imagery,  and  virid  coloring." 


One  sees  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste  in  the 
printed  judgment  of  Coleridge  on  this  oc- 

Burns  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  future 
fame  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  r  "  This  boy 
will  be  heard  of  yet."  But  the  great  poei 
of  Scotland  was  cold  in  his  grave  befwe 
Scott  became  n  candidate  for  literary  dis- 
tinction. He  died  the  yery  year  of  Scott's 
first  publicntion.  The  Chase,  and  William 
and  Helen ,-  tmo  Ballads  from  the  Oerntan 
ofOotfried  Augustus  Burger.  Edinburgh, 
1793.  Men  who  love  lo  trace  ihe  heredi- 
tary descent  of  genius  foresee  a  mysterious 
something  in  this  seeming  transmigration. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  of  Burns 
in  Scott's  early  publication,  little  of  his 
own  after-excellence,  and,  in  short,  very 
little  to  admire. 

A  third  publication  of  the  year  1796 
was  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Southey,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  boy  of  two-and-twenty,  and 
the  first  of  a  series  of  epics  remarkable  for 
ihe  even  level  of  their  fliglit,  and  the  wide 
difference  of  opinion  they  are  known  to 
have  occasioned.  The  new  epic,  however, 
bad  its  own  lilile  phalanx  of  edmirere ;  and 
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when  a  volume  of  smaller  poems  from  (he 
same  pen  was  published  a  short  time  after, 
the  poet  of  Joan  of  Are  had  a  second  ac> 
ceasion  of  admirers.  His  noble  Inscrip- 
tions acquired  him  not  a  few  ;  and  all  who 
were  blind  to  the  nobler  portions  of  hisepie 
could  comprehend  the  beauties  of  a  story 
in  verse  like  "  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn." 
Our  poetry  was  infested  at  this  time  with 
the  unpoetic  invectives  of  Wolcott,  and  the 
puerile  inanities  of  the  Delia  Cruscan 
school.  Verse  and  poetry  were  too  com- 
monly confounded,  ease  and  smoothness 
were  mistaken  for  higher  powers,  and  the 
rough  impudence  of  Wolcott  for  the  keen, 
caustic  irony  of  the  Muse  of  Satire.  It 
was  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  pretensions 
and  to  sing-song  preilinesaes  with  nothing 
in  the  world  lo  recommend  tbem.  The 
opportunity  was  great,  nor  w  as  there  a  poet 
wanting,  or,  belter  still,  one  unwilling  to 
rid  our  literature  nf  the  weeds  and  vermin 
that  infested  it.  The  poet  who  came  for- 
ward was  William  GifTord,  and  the  poem 
he  produced,  his  Baviad  and  Meniad, — a 
clever,  well-constructed  satire,  more  in 
Churchill's  annihilating  manner  than  the 
keen,  razor-edged  satire  of  Pope  or  Young. 
The  triumph  was  complete,  and  the  Bavtad 
and  Maviad  is  still  read,  though  the 
works  it  satirizes  have  been  forgotten  long 

When  Wordsworth,  in  the  following 
year  (1798),  produced  his  two  duodecimo 
volumes  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  few  read, 
liked,  or  understood  them  ; 


Every  nhan  of  ridicule  waa  turned  against 
him,  and  with  such  success  that  his  "  audi- 
ence "  was,  indeed,  but  "  few."  The 
principle  on  which  his  poems  are  composed 
was  as  yet  unrecognized;  and  if  the  wita, 
who  should  have  known  much  better,  were 
blind  to  the  several  excellencies  of  his 
verse,  he  had  little  to  look  for  from  the 
bulk  of  readers.  It  waa  long,  very  long, 
therefore,  before  he  had  any  ascertained 
and  admitted  position  in  the  catatogoe  of 
English  poets.  Every  description  of  cir- 
cumstance seemed  to  go  againat  him, 
Rogers  put  forth  his  Epistle  lo  a  Friend 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and 
Campbell  his  Pleasures  of  Hope  in  the 
fullowing  spring. 

The    effect    was  all   but  instantaneous. 
Two  such  noble  examples  of  the  school 
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a  boy  or  birelf  twenlj-one,  he  surely  would 
hare  blushed  to  have  looked  upon  his  own. 
There  were  other  candidates  for  distino 
lion  at  this  time,  imbued  with  the  same 
tastes,  and  fostered  in  the  same  quarter,  the 
cloisters  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and! 
the  wards  of  Winchester  School.  The  Rrstl 
was  Thomas  Rusaelt,  prematurely  snatched 
away  (1788)  in  hta  twenty-sixth  year,  leav- 
ing a  few  sonnets  and  poems  behind  him, 
which  his  friends  judged  worthy  of  know- 
ing hereafler.  That  he  had  intended  his 
poems  for  publication  wss  somewhat  uncer- 
tain; that  he  was  gilled  with  no  ordinary 
genius,  the  magnificent  sonnet  supposed  to 
be  written  at  Lemnos  has  put  beyond  the 
pale  of  cavil  or  suspicion.  The  second 
candidate  for  disliDction  was  William  Liale 
Bowtea,  whose  fourteen  sonnets  appeared 
in  1780,  while  he  was  yet  an  under-graduate 
at  Oxford.  The  younger  Warton  lived 
long  enough  lo  foretell  the  future  distiiic* 
tion  of  the  boy  his  brother  had  brought  up^ 
Coleridge,  to  thank  him  in  a  sonnet  for 
poetic  obligations'. — 
"  Hy  heart  has  Ihaoked  thae,  Bowleg,  for  ibow 


and  Southey,  to  express  in  prose  his  grati- 
tude for  similar  obligations.  The  Vicar  of 
Bremhill  [now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year) 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  testimonies 
in  his  favor.  It  would  be  idle  assertion 
to  call  them  undeserved;  his  sonnets  are 
very  beautiful,  full  of  soothing  sadness,  and 
a  pleasiug  lore  and  reverence  for  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate. 

When  Bowles  was  seeing  his  sonnets 
through  the  press,  his  old  antagonist.  Lord 
Byron,  was  a  child  in  his  mother's  or  his 
nurse's  arms.  While  they  were  yet  hardly 
a  year  before  the  public,  the  younger  War- 
Ion  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college 
at  Oxford  amid  the  tears  of  many  who  knew 
the  franb,  confiding  disposition  of  his  nature. 


»fai>  lift  til 


<  own  Homer  snng, 
endearinf;  long." 


Other  poems  of  consequence  followed 
intervals,  not  very  remote.  Tn  1791  Co 
per  put  forth  his  translation  of  the  Iliad 
into  English  blank  verse,  and  Darwin  his 
Botanic  Garden,  a  poem  in  two  parts,  writ- 
ten in  the  measure  of  Pope,  but  polished 
till  little  remained  save  glitter  and  fine 
words. 

The  only  poem  of  repute  of  the  year  1 792 


that  has  reached  our  time,  or  seema  likely 
In  revive,  and  acquire  an  hereafter,  is  TAt 
Pleasures  of  Memory.  This  is  a  poem 
which  Goldsmith  would  have  read  with  plea- 
sure, for  it  is  much  in  his  manner.  "  There 
i^  no  such  thing,"  saya  Byron,  "  as  a  vul- 
gar line  in  the  book."  The  versilicalion 
is  very  finiahed,  but  not  in  Darwin's  mao- 
lo  loo  great  a  nicety,  while  there  are 
passages  here  and  there  which  take  silent 
possession  of  the  heart,  a  aure  sign  of  un- 
usual excellence. 

Wnrdaworth'a  first  poena.  An  Eaming 
Walk,  an  epistle  in  verse,  addresstd  to  a 
young  Lady  from  the  Lakes  of  the  North 
of  England,  appeared  the  year  after  The 
Pleasures  of  Meuutry,  and  was  followed  the 
same  year  by  a  volume  of  Descriptive 
Sketches  in  terse,  taken  during  a  Pedes- 
trian Tour  in  the  Itntian  Chisons,  Stoiu 
and  Savoyard  Alps.  Every  line  in  Tlte 
Evening  Walk  bears  the  mark  of  a  keen 
observer  for  himself;  there  is  not  a  bor- 
rowed image  in  the  poem,  though  the  per- 
vading character  throughout  reminds  one 
too  closely  perhaps  of  The  Nocturnal  Re- 
verie of  the  Countess  of  Winckelsea,  a  wna- 
derful  poem,  to  which  Wordsworth  was  the 
first  to  direct  attention.  Here  is  a  picture 
from  Wordsworth's  first  volume,  something 
between  a  Hobbima  and  a  Hondekoeter : — 

■'  Sweat  are  lh>  sounds  that  mingle  frnni  a  fir, 
Keard  bj  calm  lakei,  ■■  peepi  the  Tolding  lUr, 
Where  Ibn  duck  dabbles  mid  the  rustling  sedga. 
And  feeding  pita  dana  rrom  the  waler'i  edn, 
Or  the  swan  itin  Iha  reedi,  bia  neck  and  bill 
Wetting,  Ibal  drip  upon  the  wileri  itill ; 
And  heron,  at  reiounda  the  irnddHii  shore. 
Shoots  upward,  darling  hit  long  neek  itfort." 

One  feels  that  our  poetry  is  enriched  by 
a  passage  of  this  description, — that  the  poet 
who  could  write  in  this  way  was  likely  to 
make  what  Addison  calls  additions  to  JVa- 
turt,  and  this  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  done  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree. 

Southey,  in  1795,  made  his  first  public 
appearance  as  a  poet  in  a  thin  duodecimo 
volume,  printed  at  Bath,  on  the  poor  pale 
blue  paper  of  the  period.  This  was  a  kind 
of  Lara  and  Jacqueline  affair.  One-half  of 
the  volume  was  by  Southey,  the  other  half 
by  Lovell,  (he  poems  of  the  former  being 
distinguished  by  the*  signature  nf  "  Bion," 
rtf  the  latter  by  that  of  "  Moschus."  The 
poems  are  not  very  many  in  number,  nor 
are  they  very  goad,  yet  the  little  volume  is 
not  without  its  interest  in  the  history  of  4 
great  mind,  feeling  its  way  lo  a  pruud  posi- 
tion in  our  letters. 
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The  joiot  publiciktion  of  Southej  and 
Lovell,  in  1795,  was  followed  the  next  ;eur 
hj  a  sirnilar  kind  of  publication,  between 
Coleridge  aud  his  achDol-fellow  Lamb 
The  name  of  Coleridge  appears  alone  upon 
the  title-page,  which  is  ihus  inscribed.  Po- 
ems on  Various Sabjccls, by 8.  T.Coleridge, 
laU  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Lamb's 
contributions  are  distinguished  bj  his  ini- 
tials, and'the  volume  is  remarkable  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Coleridge  calls  his  son- 
nets £^xtimj,— Effusion  I ;  Effusion  S 
This  appellation  he  removed  in  a  second 
edition,  and  called  them,  what  in  reality 
the;  were,  and  whit,  when  they  were  writ- 
ten, he  intended  they  should  be,  "  Sonnets, 
ftttempled  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bowles." 
Here  is  bis  sonnet  of  gratitude  to  the  vicar 
of  Bremhill,  a  mistaken  attaclc  on  Rogers, 
subsequently  withdrawn,  and  the  following 
bold  panegyric  upon  Wordsworth;  "The 
expression grun  radiance  is  borrowed,"  he 
writes,  "  from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  a  poet, 
whose  versification  is  occasionally  harsh 
and  bis  diction  too  frequently  obscure,  bat 
whom  I  deem  unrivalled  among  the  writers 
of  the  present  day  in  manly  sentiment, 
novel  imagery,  and  vivid  coloring." 


One  sees  the  prophetic  eye  «f  taste  in 
printed  judgment  of  Coleridge  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Burns  is  said  to  have  foretold  the  future 
fame  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt :  "This  boy 
will  be  heard  of  yet."  But  the  great  poet 
of  Scotland  was  cold  in  his  grave  before 
Scott  became  a  candidate  for  literary  dis- 
tinction. He  died  the  yery  year  of  Scott's 
first  publicntion.  The  Chase,  and  William 
and  Helen ;  two  Ballads  from  the  German 
ofOotfritd  Avguslus  Burger.  Edinburgh, 
1796.  Men  who  love  to  trace  the  heredi- 
tary descent  of  genius  foresee  a  mysterious 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  of  Burns 
in  Scott's  early  publicstion.  Utile  of  his 
after-excellence,  and,   in  short,  very 
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A  third  publication  of  the  year  1796 
was  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Southey,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  boy  of  two-and-twenty,  and 
the  first  of  a  series  of  epics  remarkable  for 
the  even  level  of  their  flight,  and  the  wide 
difference  of  opinion  they  are  known  ic 
have  occasioned.  The  new  epic,  however, 
had  its  own  little  phafinx  of  admirers  ;  and 
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of  smaller  poems  from  the 


same  pen  was  published  a  short  time  after, 
the  poet  of  Joan  of  Are  had  a  second  ac- 
cession of  admirers.  His  noble  Inscrip- 
tions acquired  him  not  a  few  ;  and  all  who 
were  blind  to  the  nobler  portions  of  his  epic 
could  comprehend  the  beauties  of  a  story 
in  verse  like"  Mary  the  Maid  of  the  Inn." 
Our  poetry  was  infested  at  this  time  with 
the  unpoetic  invectives  of  Wolcott,  and  the 
puerile  inanities  of  the  Delia  Cruscan 
school.  Verse  and  poetry  were  too  com- 
monly confounded,  ease  and  emoothnesa 
were  mistaken  for  higher  powers,  and  the 
rough  impudence  of  Wolcott  for  the  keen, 
caustic  irony  of  the  Muse  of  Satire.  It 
was  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  pretensions 
and  to  sing-song  prettinesses  with  nothing 
in  the  world  to  recommend  them.  The 
opportunity  was  great,  nor  was  there  apoet 
wanting,  or,  belter  still,  one  unwilling  to 
rid  our  literature  of  the  weeds  and  vermin 
that  infested  it.  The  poet  who  came  for- 
ward was  William  OifTord,  and  the  poem 
he  produced,  his  Baviad  and  Meeviad, — s 
clever,  well -constructed  satire,  more  in 
Churchill's  annihilating  manner  than  the 
keen,  razor-edged  satire  of  Pope  or  Yonng. 
The  triumph  was  complete,  and  the  Baviad 
and  Maviad  is  still  read,  though  the 
works  it  satirizes  have  been  forgotten  long 

When  Wordsworth,  in  the  following 
year  (1798),  produced  hie  two  duodecimo 
volumes  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  few  read, 
liked,  or  understood  them  ; 

"  And  t> 


Every  shaft  of  ridicule  was  turned  against 
him,  and  with  such  success  that  his  "  audi- 
ence "  was,  indeed,  but  "  few."  The 
principle  on  which  his  poems  are  composed 
was  as  yet  unrecognized;  and  if  the  wits, 
who  should  have  known  much  better,  were 
blind  to  the  several  excellencies  of  his 
verse,  he  had  litde  to  look  for  from  the 
bulk  of  readers.  It  was  long,  very  long, 
therefore,  before  he  had  sny  ascertained 
and  admitted  position  in  the  catalogue  of 
English  poets.  Every  description  of  cir- 
cumstance seemed  to  go  sgoinst  him. 
Rogers  put  forth  his  Epistle  to  a  Friend 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and 
Campbell  his  Pleasures  of  Hope  in  the 
fullowing  spring. 

The   effect    was  all   but  instantaneous. 
Two  such  nuble  examples  of  the  achoid 
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and  poetry  of  Pojie  revived  a  predilection 
for  a  form  of  poetry  in  which  so  many 
gre^  efforla  had  been  achieved  j  and  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  of  Wordsworth  were 
overlooked  in  tlie  fresh  triumph  of  a  for- 
mer Favorite,  and  the  first  pruduclion  of  a 
new  and  BucceBsful  writer. 

A  third  publication  of  the  year  1*9S 
was  an  octavo  volume,  amcc  very  much  en- 
larged, and  entitled,  Piai/s  oa  the  Passions. 
This  was  Joanna  Baitlie'a  first  publication, 
and  is  likely  to  see  an  hcreafler,  not  bo 
much  from  the  exaggerated  praises  of  Scoit 
and  Soiithey,  for  these  can  effect  but  little 
where  the  substance  itselfis  poor,  but  from 
the  intrinsic  excellence  of  ihe  work  itself, 
and  the  fact  that  it  ia  by  far  the  noblest  off- 
spring of  the  female  mind  thia  country  has 
lo  exhibit,  and  worth  fire  hundred  such 
Sacred  Dramas  as  Hannah  More  inflicted 
on  llie  public  for  along  succession  of  years, 
now  happily  at  an  end. 

The  last  century  closed  with  Campbell'B 
PUasurts  of  Hope,  and  the  newone  opened 
vithBloomfield'si^urmer's Soy, and  Moore's 
first  work,  his  translation  of  jlHticrnm.  Cow- 
per  and  the  elder  Warlon  were  removed  in 
1800  by  death  from  witnessing  the  full  ef- 
fecta  of  ihe  example  they  had  set  us,  for 
the  agreeable  Essay  oa  Pops  had  its  influ- 
ence certainly  in  hastening  the  changes 
completed  by  the  Task.  Beallie  was  suf- 
fering from  paralysis  and  age,  and  Lewis, 
with  his  Monk  and  his  Talcs  of  Witndtr, 
engrossed  the  attention  of  a  Loudon  public. 
The  living  Parnaasun  was  as  yet  wilhont 
its  full  complement  of  tenniils,  but 
dates  came  forward  before  long  to  fill  the 
Tscant  places.  Hogg  published,  in  180], 
a  little  volume  of  Scottish  Pastoral  Poems, 
Songs,  ^c,  uirillm  in  tht  Dialect  of  the 
South;  Leigh  Hunt,  the  same  year,  a  col- 
lection of  poems  entitled,  Juoetiiliri; 
Bloomfield,  in  1802,  his  Rural  Tales, 
Ballads,  and  Songs;  Sir  Wnlier  Scott,  hii 
Glenfinlas  and  £01!  of  St.  JoIm,  more  lik< 
polished  tales  than  happy  imicniions  of  the 
early  ballad,  but  truly  wonderful  when 
viewed  in  connexion  with  his  afler  \ 
I^yden,  in  1603,  his  Scottish  Descriptive 
Poems;  Kirk  While,  his  Clifton  Grove; 
Campbell  his  Lochiel  and  Hohenltnden ; 
and  Southey,  a  second  epic.  Iris  Thtlaba, 
in  an  irregular  measure  of  his  own  invent- 
ing. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1602,  died  Dr. 
Darwin,  and  on  the  following  I4ih  of  Au- 
gust, L.  E.  L.  was  born.  In  1803  died 
Hoole,  whose    veiteer-like  translation    of 


[Jtri,y, 

preferred  by  Johnson  to  the 
glowing  and  substantial  beauties  of  Fair- 
fax, In  the  same  year  Lord  Strangford 
put  forward  his  translation  from  Gamoens, 
and  thus  was  Darwin  perpetuated  in  the 
gems,  and  flowers,  and  odors  of  L.  &.  L., 

id  Hoole  in  the  polished  refinements  of 
the  noble  viscount. 

The  critic  was  a  wise  one  who,  when  bs 
reviewed  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scollisk 
Border,  in  the  year  1603,  foresaw  a  score 
if  metrical  romances  in  the  maieriala  of 
hree  octavo  volumes.  No  better  "  prepur- 
atory  school  "  for  a  part  of  Scott's  particu- 
lar genius  could  have  well  been  found  than 
the  course  of  study  which  he  had  formed 
for  himself  in  bringing  the  materials  of  the 
Minstrelsy  together.  His  mind  was  ifao^ 
oughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the 
past,  as  much  as  it  would  in  all  possibility  • 
have  been  had  he  lived  in  the  limes  he  da- 
Bcribea  so  truly.  His  powers  of  observatioa 
were  keen  and  scrutinizing;  his  love  of 
books  and  nature  an  increasing  kind  of 
appetite ;  and  he  was  only  in  want  of  e 
metre  to  suit  the  stories  he  had  floating  b^ 
fore  him,  when  a  friend  recited  to  him  from 
memory  some  of  the  striking  passage*  of 
Coleridge's  Christabrl,  then  unpublished, 
and  then  as  now,  unfortunately  a  fragment. 
The  rythmical  run  of  the  verse  aas  catcb> 
ing ;  and  a  story  over  which  lie  h^d  long 
broDd<^d  was  commenced  immediately,  in 
the  wild  metre  of  the  poem  thus  oppor- 
tunely brought  beneath  his  notice. 

The  metre  found,  the  work  went  on  at 
about  the  rale,  he  telU  us,  of  a  canto  per 
week  :  and  was  finnlly  published  in  January 
1805,  in  a  quarto  volume,  price  twenty-five 
shillings!  Few  will  require  to  be  (old  that 
Scott's  first  poem  was  The  Lay  of  Ikt 
Last  Minstrel,  that  the  success  of  the  work 
exceeded  the  fondest  day-dreams  of  its  au- 
thor, and  at  once  decided  that  literature 
should  form  the  main  business  of  his  lifo^ 
"The  favor  which  it  at  once  attained," 
says  Lockiiart,  "  had  not  been  equalled  in 
the  case  of  any  one  poem  of  considerable 
length  during  at  least  two  gen-rntious  :  it 
certainly  had  not  been  approuclied  in  the 
case  of  any  narrative  poem  since  the  daya 
of  Dryden."  The  work,  brought  nut  on 
the  usual  terms  of  division  of  profits  be- 
tween the  author  and  publishers,  was  not 
long  afler  purchased  by  them  far  500/.  to 
which  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  aderwarda 
added  100/.  in  their  own  unsolicited  kind- 
ness, in  consequence  of  the  unoommoD 
suGceas  of  the  work. 
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The  year  introduced  by  7%e  Lay, 
closed  wiih  Madoe  and  7'Ae  Sabbath. 
Madoe,  a  new  epic  by  Suulhey  ;  The  Sab- 
bath, a  didactic  pnem  by  James  Grahnme 
— ihe  sepukhral  Grakatue  of  the  satire  ol 
Lord  Byron.  Marioc  found  few  admirers 
at  ihe  time,  nor  has  it  many  now,  or  \\k 
number  ii  deserves  to  have  ;  and  Tht  Sab- 
hath  of  Grnhanic,  though  futl  of  fine 
thoughts,  and  well  sustained  ihroaghout, 
made  but  litlle  way  with  poet»,  or  with  the 
public : 

"Why,  authors,  all   tiia  icru  w  and   sciLbbling 

To  losH  the  pre*enl,^in  the  future  age, 
Praiaed  to  be  when  you  can  hear  do  mote, 
And   much   enrkh'd  niihiFuiue   when   u«b1«h 
worldly  store." 

But  Madoe  and  The  Sabbath  are  sure  of 
*  being  included  in  the  bulk  of  our  British 
poetry,  whenever  that  large  body  is  re-edit- 
ed by  a  poet  of  true  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, and  not  by  another  Alexander  Chal- 
merH. 

"  The  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  gene- 
ration of  a  critic."  This,  however,  like 
many  other  popular  sayings,  admits  of  some 
exceptions;  for  the  writers  who  originated 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  Jeffrey,  Brougham, 
Mackintosh,  Sidney  Smith,  Haliam,  and 
Horner,  belonged  either  to  the  Law  or  the 
Church,  and  put  forward  no  pretensions  of 
their  own  to  a  grain  of  ground  upon  Par- 
.  Dassus.  They  sat  in  judgment,  however, 
on  the  production  of  the  new  race  of  poets 
with  a  Btern  and  forbidding  countenance. 
"  Hnrd  words  and  hariging,''  wa*  the  doom 
of  all  new  candidates  for  the  laurel;  so 
that  Hogg's  translation  of  their  motio, 
"  Judex  damnatur  absolvitur  illis,"  — "  I'll 

be  d d    if  you   escape,"  was    true,  at 

tea«t,  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  jouriiul  was 
conducted.  Young  men  of  the  present 
generariiin  cnn  form  from  the  known  char- 
autsr  of  the  Reviets  for  the  last  eight-and- 
twenty  years  but  a  very  slender*  idea  of  iti 
influence  fur  the  6rst  lifleen  y< 
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Not 


1  thit 


j  of  influc 


e  to 


be  attributed  to  any  fulling  off  in  the  quali 
ty  and  value  of  its  articles,  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  that  can  show  a  paper  by 

Macaulay,  or  an  article  like  the 

ill,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  Forsier,  may 
rank  in  real  worth  and  importi 
the  best  number  of  the  Rtoitie  in  them>)st 
palmy  daya  of  its  existence.  We  are  to 
attribute  a  decoy  of  influence  lo  anothei 
CBuae,  to  an  abuse  of  its  own  povrer,  the 


reversal  of  many  of  its  own  decrees  in  ita 
own  pages  i  and  the  simple  circumflance, 
that  merit  will  buoy  up  at  lost  for  malice 
and  wit,  though  they  may  cause  an  incal- 
culable deal  of  mischief  for  a  lime — it  can 
be  but  for  a  time.  Dryden's  contempt  for 
Shirley  has  not  prevented  what  was  due  to 
him,  the  publication  of  a  collected  edition 
of  his  work;  and  nil  the  wit  that  was 
'hot  against  Wither  has  failed  in  keeping 
lim  from  the  place  he  deserves  lo  hold  in 
he  catalogue  of  British  poets. 

When  the  Edinburgh  Rtvitto  was  in  the 
full  first  awing  of  its  power  and  patronage, 
James  Montgomery  published  his  Wan- 
derer in  Switzerland;  Carj,  the  first  part 
of  his  weli-sustaiued  translation  of  Dante; 
Hogg,  his  Mountain  Bard:  Crabbe,  after 
a  silence  of  twenty  years.  The  Parish  Re- 
gister; THniiahJII,  a  volume  of  songs; 
"  re,  his  Little's  Poems  ;  Scott,  his 
Mamuon  ;  and  Byron,  his  Hours  of  Idle- 
Crabbe  alone  was  a  favorite  with  the 
Review;  Montgomery  met  with  a  severe 
handling  ;  the  review  of  Little  occaaioned 
n  hostile  meeting  at  Chalk  Farm  ;  the  crit- 
ique on  Marmion,  the  Quarterly  Review: 
and  the  bitter  aud  uncalled-for  notice  of  the 
Hours  of  Idleness,  the  swingeing  satire, 
rough  and  vigorous,  of  £n^/tsA  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.  "  The  poetry  of  this 
young  lord,"  says  the  Review,  "  belongs  to 
the  class  which  neither  gods  nor  men  are 
said  lo  permit ;  and  our  counsel  is,"  it  adds, 
"  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry,  and 
turn  his  (alenls  which  are  considerable,  and 
his  opportunities  which  are  great,  to  better 
account." 

The  Edinburgh  Rnitm  may  be  forgiven 
all  its  injurious  and  unjust  decrees  in  criti- 
cism, for  the  entertaining  addition  it  made 
lo  our  literature  in  the  satire  of  Lord  By- 
ron. Not  that  the  satire  itself  is  a  very 
noble  specimen  of  Byron's  Muse,  or  of  the 
Kcbool  of  poetry  of  which  it  forms  a  part ; 
but  tl  is  a  fine  fearless  piece  of  writing, 
with  a  strain  of  noble  invective  at  times 
amidst  its  more  prosaic  passages  and  its 
mere  calling  of  names.  The  Review, 
moreover,  bad  this  good  effect,  it  roused  ■ 
Muse  of  fire  before  its  time,  but  not  before 
its  strength  wnx  at  its  height,  and  in  all 
probability,  added  lo  the  bulk  and  value  of 
the  poems  he  has  left  us;  for  there  is  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  Byron's  life  vrould, 
under  any  circnmalances,  have  extended 
much,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  aix-and-tbirty 
years  to  which  it  ran. 

Birds  cease  lo  sing  when  kites  are  in  tbo 
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sky,  but  real  poets,  though  depressed  b; 
criticisms  for  a  time,  revive  with  woated 
vigor,  and  try  a  new  flight  iti  the  poetic 
heaven.  Byron  unilerstood  this  thuraugbtj' 
when  he  sang, — 

"Yel  [here  will  still  be  bsrdi ;  though  fame  it 

lit    fumes     are     f>ankincenie     to    human 
thought; 
And  the  unquiet  fe'li 
Kong   in   the  worl 
(hej  loughl." 

Campbelt,  the  pet  of  the  Reviewers,  put 
forward  his  Gertrude  of  Wi/omitig  in  1809 ; 
Crabbe,  another  rarorile,  his  Borough,  in 
1810;  Scott,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  i 
and  Southey,  hia  noblest  poem  by  far,  his 
Curse  of  Kehama,  in  ilie  same  year.  Our 
accesvions  were  considerable,  so  were  our 
losses.  Anstey  was  removed  from  among 
us  in  1805,  forty  yeiirs  aAer  the  publication 
of  The  Neu)  Bath  Guide ;  Charlotte  Smith 
and  Kirk  White  in  1806;  Home  in  1808, 
sisly  years  after  the  tragedy  of  Douglas, 
and  an  ode  addressed  to  him  by  Collins,  had 
secured  his  fame;  Miss  Seward,  whose 
feeble  lucubrations  I  have  omitted  to  de- 
tail, was  removed  in  1809;  Tannahill.in 
1810;  Graham  and  Leydeii,  in  1811;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  venerable  Bishop 
Percy,  whose  ReUquci  of  English  Poetry 
had  wrought  the  chanjjes  of  which  he  lived 
to  see  so  many  noble  and  permanent  ef- 
fects. 

Tahs  in  Verse,  The  world  before  the 
Flood,  The  Isle  of  Palms,  and  some  of  the 
lighter  poems  of  the  year  1813,  suffered 
eclipse  in  the  great  quarto  publication  of 
that  year,  the  two  first  Cantos  of  CItilde 
Harold.  Murray  gave  600/.  for  the  copy- 
right; the  sale  was  instantaneous,  and  "  I 
awoke  one  morning,"  as  the  author  re- 
cords, "  and  found  myself  famous."  The 
euccesB  of  the  poem  whs  complete,  and 
people  applied  to  the  new  poet  what  Waller 
had  said  of  Denbam,  "that  he  broke  out 
like  the  Irish  Rebellion,  threescore  thou- 
saud  strong,  when  nobody  was  aware  or  at 
the  least  expected  it." 

The  memorable  quarto  of  the  month  of 
March  {Ckilde  Harold)  was  followed  in 
October  by  one  of  the  wittiest  little  volumes 
in  the  English  language.  The  Rejected 
Addresses  of  the  Messrs.  Smith.  T' 
Pipe  of  Tobacco,  by  Isaac  Hawki 
Bruwne,  clever  as  it  is,  must  sink  heft 
the  little  brochure  of  the  Huccessffl  hruth- 
tn.     Philips,  in  his  Siilendid  Shilling, 
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his  mock  iniitBtionH  of 
Milton's  manner,  than  the  Messrs.  Smilti 
of  Lord  Byron's  in  the  stanzas  called  "  Ctii 
Bono  J"  The  Crabbe,  the  Scott,  the 
Southey,  the  Wordewoilh,  are  all  good, — 
indeed,  there  is  not  a  bad  parody  in  the 
volume;  the  Crabbe,  in  a  word,  is  better 
than  Crabbe, — 


And  seek  the  firm  of  Clulierbuck  >Dd  Co." 

Surely,  "Emanuel  Jennings,"  compared 
with  the  above,  rises,  as  the  Messrs.  Smith 
remark,  to  sublimity  itself 

The  last  publication  of  the  year  1812 
was  the  Rokeby  of  Scott, — less  successful 
(ban  any  of  his  former  efforts,  and  with  leas 
of  the  blazeof  truegeniusaboui  it.  Copiea 
were  scarce  at  first, — 


and  when  copies  were  got,  disappointment 
almost  as  speedily  ensued.  Fine  passages 
throughout  the  poem  unquestionably  there 
are.  But  the  versification  was  the  same 
with  his  other  poems,  and  what  Curl  called 
"  the  knack"  was  caught  by  a  herd  of  taste- 
less imitators. 

"  I  wel  I  remEmber,"  writes  Lockharl,  "  being 
in  thoie  diys  a  young  student  at  Uilbrd,  bow  iha 
booliBeitert'  sliupi  (ht^re  were  beleaguered  for  Iho 
eurlieal  copies,  and  how  he  Ihnt  had  been  so  for- 
e  one  was  followed  loliis  cbara- 


irbya 


ribe  at  frio 


.nil   < 


:liiaion  of  a  ninlch  al  Nenmarkpt ;  and,  indeeil, 
lot  «  few  of  lIioiD  enthusiBBtic  academics  had  beta 
lependiug  on  the  iisue  of  itie  struggle,  which  Ihej 
inuaidered  the  elder  favorite  a«  making  lo  keep 
lis  own  grnaiid  ■•tainat  the  fiery  rivalry  of  C\Un* 


Byron  had  novelty  an  his  side,  and  Scott 
had  to  encdUnter  the  satiety  of  the  public 
ear.  Other  circumstances,  moreover,  were 
against  him.  Moore  had  given  a  humorouft 
Hmg  at  the  poem  in  his  Two-penny  Post- 
Bag;  and  the  Messrs.  Smith,  in  "  A  Tale 
ofDrury  Lane,"  in  The  R^ected  Addresses, 
a  ludicrous  turn  to  the  manner  and  matter 
of  hia  former  poems.  He  felt  what  Byron 
calls  his  "reign"  was  over,  and  luraing 
from  poetry  to  prose,  IcA  the  field  of  versa 
1(1  a  formidable  rival,  and  employed  his  pea 
in  the  composition  of  a  lighter  style  of  lite- 
rature,—one  in  which  he  achieved  a  second 
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which  heisatillwith- 


The  public  at  large  have  never  cared 
much  about  piiema  wriile.ii  in  Spenser's 
StsnZHB,  and  Byron  waa  wise  when  he  post- 
poned the  completion  of  his  poem  in  thai 
measure  to  a  later  period.  Scott  had  awa- 
kened a  taste  for  incident  and  story.  Or 
mere  deHcriptioo  the  public  had  had  enough 
already;  and  of  legendary  tales  in  verac 
more  than  enough.  People  were  tired, 
moreover,  of  border  raida  and  Highland 
Bcenery;  they  longed  for  novelty  and  for 
another  clime,  and  they  got  their  wish. 
There  was  no  suspense  :  the  poet  kept  pace 
with  the  public;  and  The  Giaour  and  Tht 
Bride  of  Abydos  wete  still  in  the  infancy 
of  their  fame,'  when  The  Corsair,  Lara, 
and  Tht  Siege  of  Corinth,  appeared  to 
await  the  judgment  of  the  public.  The 
'  poet  was  not  unmindfulof  the  faieof  others. 
He  knew,  moreover,  the  capricious  turns 
of  the  public  taste,  and  how  necessary  it 
was,  tu  inainiain  his  ground,  that  he  should 
frequently  renew  his  title  to  the  rank  as- 
signed him.  Afraid  that  people  were  be- 
ginning to  get  tired  of  Turkish  tales,  he 
added  a  third  canto  to  Childe Harold;  and 
when  the  founhand  last  canto  of  that  nohle 
poem  was  published,  he  produced  a  novelty 
Bt  the  aame  time,  a  Venetian  story  (Beppo) 
in  WtuBilecrafi  verse— itself  a  novelty. 
Churchill's  four  years  were  not  better  sus- 
tained than  Byron's  twelve.  From  lalea  in 
tripping  verae  he  turned  to  d[amas ;  and 
when  Manfred  and  Coin,  and  Sardanapalus 
and  Werner,  had  done  their  work,  Don 
Juan  was  taken  up  as  a  new  airing  to  hia 


bow. 

death.  W  hat 
tempted,  or  wl 
tend  a  fifth  ne' 


<  leCl 


n  some  reapecta 
nfinished  at  his 
would  have  at- 
'as  likely  to  at- 
I  need  not  fllay  to 
was  brilliant  but 


conjecture.     His  car 

abort,  and  though  he  excelled  in  every  style 
he  attempted,  there  is  every  reasofl  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  done  his  best. 

While  Byron  blazed  the  comet  of  a  sea- 
son, Shelley  and  Keats  appeared  and  pasaed 
away,  leavutg  some  noble  memorials  of  their 
genius  behind  them:  Tht  Adonais,  The 
Hyperion,  The  Cloud,  the  Sonnet  on  Chap- 
ihor's  Homer.  But  Shelley  is  too  obscure, 
and  Keats  too  mythological,^ — not  the  ob- 
scurity of  thoughts  too  great  for  words,  oi 
a  mythological  taste  derived  from  a  reple 
tion  of  learning,  but  the  obscurity  of  hasii 
and  the  mythological  abundance  of  one  wht 
was  not  a  scholar.     Other  poems  of  repute 


and  consequence  appeared  in  the  same 
short  season.  Not  a  year  went  by  without 
producing  more  than  one  volume  of  a  qua- 
lity we  never  see  now. 

In  ISI3,  Hogg  appeared  with  ThtQueen't 
Wake,  containing  "  Bonny  Kilmeny;"  Al- 
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surpassing  beauty; 
s  Tico-penny  Post-Bag ;  Coleridge  with 
tragedy  (Remorse);  and  Scott,  in  dia- 
gurse,  with  The  Bridal  of  Triermain.  In 
1814,  Wordsworth  enriched  our  poetry  with 
his  much-decried  £icursion ;  Moore,  with 
his  Irish  Melodies;  Southey,  with  his  iio- 
dcrick;  and  Rogers,  wiili  his  Jaequetine, 
Scott,  in  the  following  year,  gave  us  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles  and  The  /VtW  of  Water- 
too;  and  Leigh  Hunt,  "  a  real  good  aud 
very  original  poem,"  his  Rimini.  Wilson, 
already  known  byhis/s/e  of  Palms,  gained 
aiioiher  wreath,  in  1616,  by  his  City  of  the 
Plague.  Lallah  Raokh,  and  The  Sybilline 
Leaets  of  Coleridge,  containing  "The 
Rime  ofthe  Ancient  Mariner,"  will  make 
the  year  1817  a  memorable  year  in  the  an- 
nals of  poetry  whenever  they  are  written. 
Keats'  Eadymion  was  a  publication  of  the 
year  IB18  ;  Shelley's  Cenei,  Crabbe'a  Tales 
if  the  Hall,  Rogera'  Human  Life,  and 
Wordsworth's  Peter  Bell  and  The  Wag- 
goner, belong  to  1819 ;  Keats'  Lamia,  Isor 
bella.  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnus,  and  other 
poems,  to  18^0;  Shelley's  Queen  Mab  and 
Adonais;  Southey's  Vision  of  Judgment, 
and  Byron's  parody  of  the  poem,  tu  the  year 
1831 ;  Rogers'  Italy  and  Scott's  Holidon 
Hill,  to  1822;  The  Loven  ofthe  Angela  ai 
Moore,  to  1823;  Campbell's  Theodortelo 
1824,  and  Southey's  Tale  of  Pariiguay,  to 
Vi-i6.  Song  after  this  began  to  cease  among 
us;  Byron,  and  Shelley,  and  Keats,  were 
dead;  Scott  and  Souihey  silent;  Coleridge 
dreaming  away  existence, — 

'•  Fond  to  bngio,  but  atill  to  finish  loathe ;" 

Campbell  past  hisprime;  Rogera  and  Moore 
unwilling,  rather  than  unable ;  Wilson  busy 
with  the  Noctes  Ambrosianie ;  Wordsworth 


"Within  the  aoDiiet'i  scuDty  plot  of  ground;" 

Hogg  cultivating  sheep  on  Varrow,  and 
.\\\»u  Cunningham  superintending  the  mar- 
ble progeny  otChanlrey.  Song,  truly,  had 
gone  out  among  us.  No  one  seems  to  write 
from  the  inborn  force  of  his  own  genius, 
from  Nature,  and  hia  own  full  thoughts  -— 
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Both  knru'd  n 

II  was  not  ao  uf  old  ;  men  took  up 
Tliol  knew  [lie   crada   lliej'   liad 

riglK ', 
An  lioni^iit  Lilb»?-Biiiil[i  noulil  make  good  blade*, 
The  coblet  kepi  liLm  w  bis  bwI  ;  but  now 
Hu'llben  pMt,  icnree  can  guidi!  a  plouah.  ' 

But  the  present  condition  of  our  poetry 
will  afford  material  for  another  paper. 


Fnnn  (IH  Edntniifli  Beiiew. 

WlLKra'   EXPLOBIKG   EXPEDITION. 

Narrative  of  the  United  Slates'  Exploring 
Expedition ,  during  the  ytan  1 838- 1 S42. 
By  Charles  Wilkes,  V.  S.  N.  Five  vol- 
umes 8vo.     lAindou :  1845. 

The  work  before  us  contains  a  history 
of  the  only  expedition  hitherto  undertaken 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Sot  the  iiurpoaes  of  maritime  discovery.    Its 
principal  objects,  as  stated  in  the  official 
insltuctions  received  by  its   Commandei 
woe,  to  explore  the  Snuthern  and  Pacifi 
Oceans;  to  ascertain,  with  as  much  accurt 
cy  as  possible,  the  situation  of  that  part  of 
the  grenl  Antarctic  Continent  which  was 
■upposed   to   extend  to   the  southward  of 
Australia  ;  and  to  resolve  various  questit 
respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Polynesi 
seaa, — importniil  to  all  vessels  engaged 
commerce    beyond  Cape   Horn,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  employed   in   the  Southern 
whale-fishery.     Upon  these  important  ser- 
vices the  Squadron  was  employed  nearly 
four  years  ;  three  of  which  tvere  passed  in 
the  uoknokvn  and  perilous  Eeas  which  sep- 
arate Southern  Asia  from  Western  Ameri- 
ca; anil  it  completed  the  entire  Circuit  of 
the  Globe  before  its  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Wc  cannot  promise  much  amusement  to 
our  readers  from  the  brief  account  of  (he 
'  Exploring  Expedition,'  which  we  are  about- 
to  lay  before  them.  There  is  little  roman- 
tic adventure,  and  still  less  picturesque  de- 
■oriptioo,  to  be  ibund  among  the  technical 
and  scieniiRc  details  which  chieHy  fill  Cap- 
tain Wilkes'  pagee.  But  his  work  contains 
eome  geographical  and  nautical  informa- 
tion, and  some  aketcbei  of  manners  and 
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customs,  calculated  to  rec«inqiend  ii,  not> 
withstanding  its  rather  cumbrous  and  uaat> 
ractive  style,  to  ihtee  who  take  an  interest 
n  these  branches  of  knowledge. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  e:tpecied  that  a 
jovernrneot,  the  western  frontier  of  whose 
territory  borders  upon  the  largest  and  rich' 
est  wilderness  in  the  world,  should  have 
much  attention  to  bestow  upon  unknown 
rocks  and  islands  at  the  Antipodes  ;  and  it 
was  still  less  probable  that  a  people,  whoM 
each  succeeding  year  becoming 
completely  diverted  from  maritime 
,  by  the  vast  field  of  adventure 
which  lies  al  its  very  door,  should  display 

ly  general  anxiety  for  information  about 
the  coral  reefs  and  eand-banka  of  the  Pa- 
cific Archipelagos.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  the  present  expedition  had  been  bo 
long  and  abortively  ulanoed,  and  so  repeat-  . 
edly  deferred,  as  to  l)e  regarded,  by  all  who 
had  concerned  themselves  in  its  objects, 
with  disgust  and  disappointment.  It  was 
in  March  1838  that  it  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Wilkea  ;  and  we  pre- 
sume that  we  are  justified  in  aacribing  its 
afler  rapid  and  successful  organization 
principally  to  his  zeal  and  ability.  Tbo 
vessels  placed  under  his  orders  were  the 
Vincennes  and  Peacook  aloops  of  war,  ths 
Porpoise  brig,  and  the  Seagull  and  Flyiag- 
fish  tenders.  It  is  a  aomewhat  remarkable, 
though  not,  we  believe,  an  unprecedented 
circumatance,  that  Captain  Hudson,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  Peacock,  was 
superior  in  rank  to  his  temporary  chief, 
and  that,  with  a  readiness  equally  credita- 
ble to  his  own  liberality  and  to  the  high  pro' 
fessioual  and  acienlifiG  reputation  of  Cap- 
tain Wilkes,  he  consented  to  waive  his 
seniority  for  the  purposes  of  the  expedi- 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1838,  the  squad- 
ron got  under  weigh  from  New- York,  and 
proceeded  on  their  voyage.  Their  first 
deaiinatfon  was  Madeira,  and  they  aller- 
wards  rccrossed  the  Atlantic,  visited  Rio 
Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres,  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  and  touched  at  Valparaiso  and  Cal- 
lao.  We  shall  not  follow  Captain  Wilkes 
through  his  prolix  description  of  these  well- 
known  scenes;  nor  through  his  long,  and 
in  our  opinion,  irrelevant  digressions,  re- 
specting the  political  history  of  Brazil  and 
Peru.  Nor  do  we  consider  any  of  ths 
events  which  occurred  to  the  equadron, 
during  the  eleven  months  occupied  in  this 
part  of  the  voyage,  as  worthy  of  particular 
notice ;  except  the  disastrous  lusa  of  ttia 
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Seagull, — suppoeed  to  hive  foundered  in  s 
gale  off  Terra  del  Fiiego. 

On  lite  I3lh  of  July,  IB39,  the  Vin- 
cenDBB,  Peacock,  Porpoise,  and  Flying-fisli, 
Billed  Trom  Callao;  aud  on  ibe  lUili  of 
September,  after  touching  ai  some  of  the 
■nail  islands  composing  ihe  Pauinotu 
group,  they  arrived  at  Tahiti. 

The  drenBOH  of  Rouaaeau  and  GondoTcet, 
tvhich  represent  man  as  weakened  and  de- 
praved by  ihe  artificial  training  of  civiliza- 
tiou,  hare  been  bj  no  ineaoa  so  universally 
begotten,  at  least  in  France,  as  some  of 
our  readera  may  imagine.  Se Mi  mental ials 
are  still  to  be  found,  who  delight  in  con* 
traaUng  the  moral  and  physical  excellence 
of  some  imaginary  barbarian,  with  the  fri- 
volous mind  and  enerrsted  body  of  the 
aioderi)  European.  S«se  Pariaiau  Novel- 
ists  of  the  day  hare  eagerly  embraced  an 
opinion  ao  well  suited  to  their  livelineaa  of 
fancy,  lo  their  lore  of  glillering  novelty, 
Kui  (0  that  incredible  ignorance  of  foreign 
lisuons,  by  which  they  have  so  frequenily 
merited  the  derisive  astonishiDent  of  their 
vonleinporaTieB.  One  of  the  most  papular 
«f  their  number — noted  alike  for  the  ines- 
haueiible  fertility  of  his  invention,  bis  mer- 
«tricioua  atyle,  hia  vehement  prejudices, 
and  the  groteaque  extravagance  of  his  iraa- 
gination — hu  lately  been  pleaaed  to  adopt, 
aa  one  of  his  favorite  characters,  a  youth- 
ful Hindoo  Rajah,  the  patriotic  victim  of 
Bnglish  ambition  ;  and  has  displayed  much 
fantastic  eloquence  in  eontraating  ihe  umu- 
lored  dignity  and  simple  virtues  of  the 
royal  exile,  with  the  inanity  and  corruption 
of  his  polished  hoelH.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  unrcaaonable  to  expect  from  a  Parisian 
AMMme  de  Itttrea  any  knowledge  of  a  fact 
familiar  to  all  other  educated  Europeans, 
that  the  native  Priucea  of  Hindoistan  are  a 
race  far  more  artiUcial  in  their  habits,  and 
far  more  ensl»ed  by  formal  etiquette,  than 
ever  were  die  moat  obsequious  courtiers  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  miglil  be  unreasonable  to 
complain  of  the  reckless  ignorance  which 
baa  painted  the  effeminate  debauchees  of 
the  £ast  as  Patriarchal  Chi<-ra,  presiding 
over  a  race  of  brave  and  simple  Foreaters; 
aud  substituting  the  noble  pursuits  of  war 
and  the  chase,  for  the  Asiatic  recreations 
of  chewing  bang,  and  gloating  on  doncing- 
girla.  But  if,  passing  over  the  ludicrous 
abeurdily  of  M.  Sue's  inventions,  we  look 
simply  at  the  theory  which  be  Intendathem 
to  illustrate,  ne  know  no  part  of  the  world 
in  which  we  could  6nd  so  strong  a  proof  of 
ka  lallacy  aa  the  PtdyneaiaB  Isles.    Tboe, 
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if  any  where,  nature  haa  been  left  to  her- 
self; and  there,  if  any  whefe,  she  could 
dieiponse  wilh  interferuit^.  A  delicious 
climate — a  soil  so  rich  as  scarcely  to  in- 
quire cultivation — a  race  of  men  superior 
in  natural  intelligence,  and  in  physical 
comeliness,  to  moat  uncivilized  nations— 
every  thing,  in  ahorl,  combines  to  rendei 
easy  the  enjoyment  of  a  golden  age,  if  hu- 
man nature  is  indeed  capable  of  such  a 
coodiiiou.  But  no  sober-minded  man  can 
examine  any  trustworthy  account  ai  the 
state  of  society  in  these  Islands,  without 
hecoming  convinced  that  these  favored  re- 
gions preaent  acence,  in  compariacm  with 
which  the  most  loathsome  cellar  in  fit. 
Giles's,  or  the  most  miserable  hord  jn 
Connaught,  is  a  temple  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. It  has  boen  said,  and  we  believe 
most  Iraly,  that  no  man,  whatever  bii  ex- 
perience of  vice  and  misery  may  have  been, 
can  form  any  idea  of  the  brutal  depraviiy 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  until  he 
has  witnessed  the  babitual  life  of  lawles 
savages. 

We  leave  out  of  the  question  all  the  ro- 
strainls  imposed  by  religion  sad  morality — 
or  by  thoee  vague  notions  of  religion  and 
morality  which  the  most  ignorant  can 
scarcely  fail  to  pick  up  in  a  Cbriatiao 
country — wbw  we  declare  our  belief,  that 
the  mere  power  of  self-command,  which 
every  member  of  a  civilized  community  is 
compelled  by  the  most  vulgar  motive— ^the 
fear  of  punishment  by  the  law — habitually, 
in  Bome  degree,  to  exert,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  raise  him  far  above  the  highest  limit  of 
barbarian  virtue.  The  most  violent  and 
vindictive  European  feels  himself  under  the 
perpetual  [control  of  a  superior  authority, 
and  is  well  aware  that  he  can  only  give  full 
indulgence  to  hia  passions  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  his  life.  This  may  be  insufficient 
to  make  him  a  good  man — perhaps  insuffi- 
cient to  deter  him  from  the  oocaaioDol 
commission  of  crimes— hut  at  least  it  pre- 
serves ua  from  the  wretchedness  of  living 
in  a  society  of  beings  possessing  at  once 
the  resolution,  the  physical  strength,  snd 
the  deadly  weapons  of  full-grown  men,  and 
the  blind  and  reckless  selfishness  of  mia- 
chievouB  children.  To  say  that  the  sav- 
age will  take  life  upon  the  moat  trifling 
provocation,  is  to  say  but  little.  He  will 
do  so  in  cold  blood  to  save  himself  from  a 
moment's  inconvenience.  If  his  child  di*- 
turbs  hiu  b)'  iu  cries,  he  dashes  out  ita 
brains — if  he  beooroes  tired  of  supporttag 
a  sick  or  aged  pareM,  be  onrden  mb  <c 
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leaves  him  to  slarve.  In  saying  tfais,  we 
are  using  no  exaggerated  or  figurative  lan- 
guage. We  are  alating  the  ordinary  cus- 
toms of  the  Polynesian  Islanders.  CapiatD 
Wilkes  has  recorded  it  as  a  well-known 
Fact,  that  few  of  these  savages,  except  their 
Chiers,  ever  live  to  an  advanced  age ;  be- 
cause those  who  reach  the  decline  of  life 
are  almost  invariably  put  to  death  by  their 
children  or  relations,  in  order  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  burden  of  Iheir  maintenance. 
With  these  vices — the  ordinary  charac- 
teristics of  utter  barbarism — the  tribes  of 
the  Pacific  appear  to  unite  much  of  that 
cold  and  merciless  apathy,  which  is,  in 
general,  the  worst  effect  of  a  corrupt  and 
effeminate  semi-civilization.  Of  natural 
nffection,  beyond  the  mere  animal  instincts 
which  they  share  with  the  beasts  of 
the  brute  creation,  they  appear  to  be 
nearly  destitute;  and  of  that  spirit  of  na- 
tionality which  produces  such  powerful  and 
ennobling  effects  among  many  savage  races, 
the;  have  not  the  slightest  tincture.  In  the 
numerous  cases  of  parricide  and  fratricide 
mentioned  by  Captain  Wilkes,  as  having 
occurred  among  the  Polynesian  Chiefs, 
we  are  struck — not  so  much  by  the  atrocity 
of  the  crimes  themselves,  the  most  of 
which  may  unhappily  find  parallels  in  every 
age  and  nation — as  at  the  callous  indiffer- 
ence with  which  the  kinsmen  of  the  parlies 
seem  to  have  regarded  the  catastrophe.  We 
find  more  than  one  instance  of  a  family  of 
Island  Princes,  whose  previous  history 
might  rival  that  of  the  house  of  Atreus  or 
Pelops,  living  together  in  apparent  insensi- 
bility to  their  mutual  injuries ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the 
worst  vices  of  more  generous  dispositions 
are  virtues  far  beyond  the  reach  of  these 
insensible  and  ruthless  barbarians.  There 
.would,  we  are  convinced,  be  great  injustice 
in  attributing  this  absence  of  uatural  feel- 
ing to  any  thing  but  intrinsic  levity  and 
feebleness  of  character.  Neither  barbarism 
nor  civilization,  powerlul  agents  as  they 
can  develope  propensities  which  do  not 
naturally  exist.  We  find,  for  instance,  in 
onr  own  countrymen,  the  germs  of  the 
most  formidable  vices  indulged  in  by  their 
Scandinavian  ancestors — pride,  intemper- 
ance, violence  of  temper,  and  delight  in 
war  ;  and  we  see  that,  when  tbe  restraints 
of  social  life  are  removed,  these  character- 
istics display  themseltee  as  strongly  in  an 
English  soldier,  as  in  a  Norwegian  berst- 
kar.  On  tbe  other  hand,  these  very 
Scandinavians,  feraoioas  as  they  were,  were 
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still  not  incapable  of  tbe  virtues  which  hare 
adorned  the  most  enlightened  of  their  de- 
scendants. The  ties  of  kindred,  of  country, 
of.  brotherhood  in  arms,  were  observed  bj 
them  with  a  fidelity  never  surpassed.  We 
do  not,  we  trust,  undervalue  the  powers  of 
and  we  profess  the  highest  admi- 
ration for  the  honest  zeal  of  the  many  good 
exerting  themselves,  and  in 
s  with  eminent  success,  lo 
extend  its  influence ;  but  we  cannot  di^ 
guise  our  conviction,  that  the  Polyuesi* 
HHS,  however  improvable  in  many  respects, 
are,  and  are  too  likely  long  to  continue,  a 
very  imperfect  variety  of  the  human  race. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  \he  account 
given  hy  Caplain  Wilkes  of  the  present 
condition  of  Tahiti,  while  confirming  in 
some  degree  our  unfavorable  opinion  of  th6 
intellectual  capacities  of  the  natives,  is  atill 
a  strong  testimony  to  the  effect  produced  hy 
religious  instruction,  in  removing  the  more 
revolting  peculisritiea  of  their  character. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  a  peaceable,  honest, 
and  trustworlhy,  though  far  from  a  striking 
or  interesting  race ;  and  ascribes  their  int- 
provemenl  to  the  imperfect  civilization  il- 

ady  introduced  among  them — a  changs 
which  some  sentimentalists  have  designated 
as  the  irreparable  corruption  and  degrada- 
tion of  a  harmless  and  innocent  people. 
Still,  Captain  Wilkes,  while  adoiitting  the 
striking  improvement  of  the  Tahitian 
eharacter,  appears  to  have  been  by  no 
means  struck  by  those  amiable  and  grace- 
ful peculiarities  in  their  manners  and  ajH 
peBrance,with  which  some  English  voyagers 
have  endowed  them.  He  speaks  very  lightly 
of  the  beauty  of  their  females,  and  can  9C« 
nothing  in  their  national  songs  and  dancea 
to  redeem  the  licentiousness  which  has 
compelled  the  Missionaries  strictly  to  pro- 
hibit such  amusements.  And  in  particular, 
he  is  greatly,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
very  naturally,  scandalized  by  the  esgerness 
with  which  the  most  powerful  Tabitian 
Chiefs  contended  for  the  profit  of  vraahing 
linen,  and  supplying  stores  for  the  Anten- 
can  ships  ! — a  practice  which  certainly  ex- 
hibits a  striking  contrast  to  the  scruputona 
dignity  which  the  North  American  Indiui 
is  known  to  maintain  in  his  iniercourae 
with  Europeans. 

Upon  the  39th  of  September  the  Vim- 
cennes  sailed  from  Tahiti;  nnd  upon  the 
7lh  ofOctober  made  Rose  Island,  the  nwot 
easterly  of  the  Sainoan  or  Navigator  group. 
Until  the  8th  of  November,  Captain  Wilkes 
,  and  the  o&cen  of  the  squadron  were  e^ 
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gflg«<l  in  making  accurate  sarveys  of  Ihis 
Archipelago;  which  consistsof  eight  small 
islands,  the  principal  bearing  the  names  of 
Satati,  Upolu,  and  T utuila.  He  appears 
to  have  foand  the  natives  superior  to  those 
of  Tahiti,  both  in  physical  form,  and  in 
natural  energy  of  character.  They  are  con- 
siderably under  the  inRaence  of  their  Mis- 
sion sriee  ;  and,  above  all,  their  females  are 
remarkable  for  modesty,  parental  affeclion, 
and  fidelity  to  their  husbands — virtues  al- 
most unknown  throughout  the  rest  of  Poly- 
Departing  from  Savaii,  the  A  merican 
Squadron  reached  Port  Jackson  on  the  SQth 
of  November.  Three  chapters  are  occu- 
pied by  the  remarks  of  Captain  Wilkes 
upon  the  Austnlian  colony;  and  by  his 
account  of  several  visits  made  to  the  inte- 
rior by  himself  and  his  ofScera.  We  pass 
over  a  part  of  his  narrative  aboat  matiera 
comparativery  familiar  to  most  Eaglish 
readers  i  but  we  cannot  omit  to  express  our 
gratification  at  the  cordial  lone  in  which  he 
acknowledges  the  hospitable  attention  paid 
bim  by  the  colonial  authorities,  and  at  the 
friendly  feelings  which  prevailed  between 
the  colonists  in  general,  and  the  officers 
and  men  of  his  squadron. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  the  Vinccnnes, 
accompanied  by  the  Peacock,  Porpoise, 
aod  Flying-fish,  sailed  from  Port  Jackson 
on  her  Antarctic  cruise — a  service  for 
which,  as  Captain  Wilkes  more  than  hints, 
tbey  had  been  very  indifTerenlly  provided. 
This  want  of  the  special  equipments  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  undertaking  was  in 
B  great  measure  common  to  the  whole 
Squadron  ;  but  the  Peacock  in  particular 
was  in  other  respects  so  defective  as  to  be 
wholly  unfit  for  spy  bat  a  short  and  easy 
voyage;  and  it  was  not  without  the  most 
serious  misgivings  that  Captain  Wilkes 
yielded  to  the  zealous  anxiety  of  Captain 
Hudson  to  accompany  the  Squadron,  in- 
Mead  of  remaining  at  Sydney  to  refit.  The 
proceedings  of  the  expedition  during  the 
two  succeeding  months,  form  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  narrative. 
Among  all  the  perilous  and  exciting  adven- 
tnrea  oif  a  seaman's  life,  there  are  none  to 
be  compared,  either  in  formidable  aspect, 
or  in  actual  danger,  with  those  experienced 
among  the  floating  ice  of  the  Polar  regions. 
Neither  the  iron-bound  coasts  and  devour- 
ing whirlpools  of  the  temperate,  nor  the 
thander-storms  and  tornados  of  the  torrid 
zone,  can  equal  the  terrific  situation  of  the 
nwiner.who  finds  himself  driving  helpless- 


ly before  a  gale  among  a  shoal  of  drifting 
Icebergs.  In  no  situation,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  hardy  voyagers  who  have  returned 
from  these  fearful  enterprises,  is  danger  so 
acutely  fell  by  the  bravest;  because  in  none 
is  the  utter  inability  of  human  skill  to  exert 
the  slightest  influence  over  the  event,  so 
overpoweringly  manifest.  And  yet,  even 
the  desperate  chances  of  such  a  struggle, 
must  he  a  comparatively  harmless  prospect 
to  the  seaman  who  has  beheld  his  vessel 
imbedded  in  a  field  of  ice ;  while  the  short 
summer  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  everj 
day  is  diminishing  his  hope  of  escape  from 
the  horrors  of  a  Polar  winter. 

Few  voyagers  have  experienced  more  of 
these  formidable  encounters  within  a  short 
period  than  Captain  Wilkes.  On  New 
Year's  day,  1840,  the  Flying-fish  parted 
company  from  the  Squadron.  The  insuffi- 
cient size  and  accommodation  of  the  Ten- 
der had  excited  the  surprise  of  her  visitors 
at  Sydney  ;  many  of  whom,  with  more  con^ 
cern  for  the  safety  of  their  American 
friends,  than  consideration  for  their  feel- 
ings, had  not  hesitated  to  predict  the  fate 
of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  for  her  crew. 
These  di  sad  vantage  a  were  now  severely 
felt ;  and  her  commander  was  at  length 
compelled,  hy  the  failing  health  of  his  men, 
to  abandon  the  intention  of  rejoining  his 
consorts.  The  Flying-fish  altered  hercourse 
to  the  northward,  on  the  2d  of  February, 
and  reached  New  Zealand  on  the  9th  of 
March.  On  the  10th  of  January,  the  Vin- 
cennes.  Peacock,  and  Porpoise  fell  in  with 
the  first  iceberg,  being  then  in  the  62d  de- 
gree of  south  latitude;  and  in  a  few  days 
they  were  constantly  surrounded  with 
floating  pieces  of  ice.  On  the  16th,  land 
was  clearly  discovered  from  all  the  vessels, 
in  the  shape  ofa  large  round-headed  moun- 
tain, altogether  different  in  shape  and  color 
from  the  intervening  Icebergs.  Tbey  were 
now  off  the  coast  of  the  great  southern  con- 
tinent, at  a  point  nearly  to  the  south-south- 
east of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  On  the  20th, 
the  Peacock  and  Porpoise  were  directed  Id 
part  company  from  the  Vincennes,  and  te 
explore  to  the  eastward  ;  and  on  the  24tb, 
[he  former  vessel  met  wiib  an  accident, 
which  rendered  her  immediate  return  to 
Sydney  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity. 
After  penetrating  the  tract  of  floating  ice, 
which  forms  a  bulwaik  to  every  coast  in 
these  latitudes,  and  enduring  several  dai» 
gerous  collisions,  by  which  her  rudder  was 
entirely  disabled ;  the  ship  was  at  length 
driven  .stein  foremost  against  a  Iwg«  Jeb 
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berg,  with  a  violence  which  threatened  in- 
slant  desiriiciion,  Fortunately  she  lehound- 
ed  from  the  shock  wiihout  sticking  fast ; 
but  scarcely  had  she  moved  her  own  length, 
when  a  vast  masa  of  ice  and  snow,  which 
the  blow  had  loosened,  fell  ulotse  to  her 
stern  with  a  craith;  which,  had  it  taken 
place  one  second  sooner,  would  have  crush- 
ed her  to  atoms.  A  more  tremendous  in- 
stance of  the  risks  attending  this  peiilous 
species  of  navigation,  was  probably  never 
witnessed  by  auy  voyager  who  survived  to 
rt:|ate  it  j  and  such  were  tlie  injuries  inflict- 
ed upon  tj^e  vessel,  that  it  became  a  doubt- 
ful question,  not  whether  she  could  con- 
tinue her  crtfi^e,  but  whether  she  cnuld 
hope  to  rench  a  purl  in  safely.  She  imme- 
diately stood  to  the  northward,  upon  Dulling 
clear  of  the  floating  ice ;  and  on  the  2 1  si 
of  February,  being  favored  by  the  weather, 
arrived  in  a  very  shattered  stale  at  Sydney. 
The  Porpoise  reached  New  Zealand  on  the 
SOlh  of  March,  having  continued  exploring 
the  coast  until  the  14lh  of  February. 

We  now  return  to  the  Vincenctes.  Stie 
entered  the  Icy  barrier  a  few  days  after  her 
separation  from  her  consorts,  and  coni- 
tnenced  exploring  the  coast  to  the  westward, 
pn  the  29lh  of  January  she  encouniered 
Qne  of  the  moat  formidable  dangers  to  which 
the  Polar  royaeer  is  liable — a  gale  of  wind 
among  floating  Icebergs.  For  several  hours 
she  continued  to  drive  rapidly  through  a 
heavy  sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
these  fearful  companionp^now  dimly  seen 
through  tlie  mist  and  sleet, — now  heard 
crashing  and  plunging  in  the  darkness;  but 
always  close  to  the  vessel,  and  threatening 
lo  overwhelm  her  at  every  moment.  When 
the  night  closed  in,  without  any  diminution 
of  the  tempest,  or  dispersion  of  the  ice,  the 
situation  of  the  Vincennes  became  so  peril- 
ous as  to  be  nearly  desperate.  AH  hands 
were  on  deck,  and  Captain  Wilkes  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  repeatedly  gave  up  every  hope 
of  escaping  destruction.  They  were  often 
warned  of  their  narrow  escape  from  striking 
on  an  Iceberg,  by  the  sudden  calm  which 
the  invisible  monster  produced,  as  the  ship 
passed  under  his  lee  ;  and  ,they  mure  than 
ouce,  when  apparently  driving  directly  upon 
a  field  of  ice,  escaped  tlirough  openings  so 
narrow  as  to  have  been  unperceived  in  the 
darkness.  At  length,  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  UOth,  the  vessel  entered  a  small  open 
tiact  of  ^a,  where  she  lay  to  in  compara- 
tive safely,  until  the  bad  weather  was  over ; 
' — having  certainly,  to  judge  from  the  calm 
sad  unaJorjied  narcative  ofCaptain  Wilk«B, 
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passed  a  night  of  as  frightful  danger,  aa  we 
can  remember  in  the  annuls  of  naval  adveo- 
ture.  For  nearly  two  nionlhs  longer,  thp 
Vincennes  continued  her  toilsome  pr<^reH 
along  the  coast  of  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
— consLautly  surrounded  by  ice,  and  liable 
at  every  moment  lo  a  renewal  of  the  «wful 
scene  from  which  she  had  been  so  wonder- 
fully extricated.  The  weather  was,  bow- 
ever,  upon  the  whole,  favorable;  but  her 
crew  suffered  severely  from  cold  and  fa- 
tigue, and  il  was  not  without  remonstraiice 
from  his  medical  officers  that  Captain 
Wilkes  completed  his  cruise.  The  ship 
was  conslanily  in  sight  of  the  laud,  bul  ip 
no  instance  do  any  of  her  people  appear  to 
hav^  suf:peeded  in  reaching  it.  Sever;*! 
views  of  its  appearance  are,  however,  ia- 
seried  in  Captain  Wilkes'  work,  and  mots 
wild  and  desolate  scenes  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  Il  presents  a  long  undulating 
range  of  snowy  mountains,  etrelching  in- 
land lo  the  horizon — mountains  whicn,  in 
all  probability,  no  living  creature  has  eter 
trodden  since  the  climate  of  our  globe  u- 
sumed  its  present  temperature.  Ai  length, 
on  the  2Ist  of  February,  after  having  ex- 
plored the  coast  from  easi  to  west,  through 
neatly  sixty  degrees  of  longitude,  llie  Vio- 
cennes  put  her  head  to  the  northward.  Her 
passage  wag  favorable,  and,  on  the  lllh  of 
March,  she  arrived  sale  at  Sydney,  with  all 
her  crew  restored  to  health. 

On  the  IQtb,  Captain  Wjlkea  took  his 
final  departure  from  Australia;  and,  on  the 
OOlh,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  st 
New  Zealand,  where  he  found  the  Porpoise 
aud  Flying-fish.  The  New  Zealanders, 
though  always  remarkable  for  their  warlike 
and  sanguinary  habits,  have  generally  borne 
a  character  higher,  in  some  respects,  than 
the  other  Polynesian  tribes.  Mostiaysgeu 
have  given  them  credit  for  their  prowess  as 
resolute  end  fearless  warriors ;  and  for 
some  share  of  the  manly  dignity  and  hon- 
orable pride  which  usually  accompany  per- 
sonal bravery.  But  Captain  Wilkes,  while 
acknowledging  the  common  opinion  of  their 
merits  tu  be  somewhat  higher  llian  Uia  own, 
eeems  inclined  to  place  ihem  among  the 
most  degraded  and  uniuieresling  of  iliesa*- 
ages  whom  he  has  visited.  He  considers 
tliem  as  inferior  in  intelligence,  and  inhos- 
pitable in  disposition  ;  aud  seems  particu- 
larly struck  by  their  unprepossesstng  ap- 
pearance, and  by  another  defect  uDCommon 
among  the  amphibious  islanders  of  thaih^ 
pid  ocean — llieir  eureme  personal  Blore% 
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On  the  6th  of  April  the  Squndrnn  sailed 
from  New  Zealand,  and,  on  lh«  34th,  they 
reached  Tonga,  the  largest  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Pea- 
cock, from  Sydney,  on  the  1st  of  May. 
The  Totigcse  appear  to  have  struck  Cap- 
lain  Wilkes  as  superior  tn  any  or  the  other 
natives  or  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  as 
greatly  resembling  the  Samoans,  thoaghsu- 
T^rior  in  many  respects  eren  to  these.  But 
his  intercourse  with  the  natives,  cautious 
■nd  well-disposed  as  he  invariably  found 
tliem,  was  rendered  difficult,  by  the  e:iist- 
ence  of  «  desperate  civil  war  between  ihe 
ehristisn  and  Heniben  inhabitants  of  the 
idland — a  calamity  which,  we  are  sorry  to 
find,  Captain  Wilkes  aitribules  to  the  hasty 
and  intolerant  zeal  of  the  former  party. 
Thft  American  Commander  exerted  himself 
to  the  utmost  of  his  poirer  to  reconcile  the 
fwo  ftcltons;  but  his  mediation  appears  to 
hare  been  attended  with  very  little  success ; 
SB  s  bloody  battle  was  fought  immediately 
after  his  departure,  in  which  the  converted 
Katives  were  entirely  defeated,  and  most  of 
their  principal  Chiefs  slain.  The  squadr 
Bailed  from  Tonga  on  the  4th  of  May,  a 
Ibe  next  day  marie  the  Feejee  Islands. 

The  Feejee  or  Viti  Archipelago  lies 
the  north-east  of  Tonga ;  and  consists  of 
two  toge  islands,  named  Vitileru  and  Va- 
itualevu,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller 
ones.  Their  climate  is  delightful,  and  they 
abound  in  the  most  picturesque  and  beau- 
tifbl  scenery;  but  the  inhabitants  of  this 
fevored  spot  are,  without  exception,  the 
Most  savage  and  treacherous  race  in  the 
Pacific.  In  personal  appearance  they  are 
rather  a  fine  race,  of  a  deep-black  complex- 
ion, with  closely  cnrled  hair, — displaying 
none  of  the  negro  deformities  of  f^ce  and 
figure;  but  they  effectually  disfigure  them- 
at\Yts  by  dressing  their  hair  in  a  thick  wiry 
wig,  clipped  into  the  most  grotesque  shapes; 
somewhat  resembling  in  texture  and  ap- 
pearance the  fantastic  masses  of  foliage,  into 
which  the  gardeners  of  the  last  century 
took  so  much  piins  to  torture  certain  trees 
and  shrubs.  They  appear  to  possess  more 
Spirit  and  energy  than  most  of  their  neigh- 
bors; but  this  does  not  prevent  thetrt  from 
displaying  all  the  indolent  selfishness,  the 
insensibility  to  shame,  the  irreclaimable  and 
apparently  instinctive  mendacity,  which 
characterize  the  worst  PotynesiBn  races. 
They  are  a  most  dangerous  and  sanguinary, 
■a  well  as  an  unamiahle  nation, — perpetu- 
ally engaged  in  civil  war,  which  they  carry 
on  Willi  the  most  vindictive  fierocity  ;  and 
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dreaded  for  their  inho>:piiabIe  treachery  by 
every  mariner  acquainted  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Pacific.  With  respect  to  their 
iiabita  of  life,  they  are  Cannibals  of  the  most 
inveterate  kind;  licentious  in  their  manners' 
beyond  even  the  neighburing  tribes;  reck- 
\cas  of  each  others'  lives  to  an  almost  in- 
conceivable  degree ;  and,  in  short,  as 
Captain  Wilkes  indignantly  calls  them, 
'  wretches  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the 
term.'  Such  is  the  forbidding  picture 
which  the  American  Commander  draws  of 
this  savage  race,  and  we  shall  picacntlysee 
lh!\t  his  worst  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
unhappy  experience. 

On  the  Sih  of  May  the  Viocennes  and 
Peacock  arrived  off  Ovolau,  a  smnli  island 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Viiilevu,  which 
lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  a  town  named 
Levuka.  On  the  1 1th,  they  were  joined  by 
the  Flying-fish  ;  and  on  the  I2th,  these  ves- 
sels were  visited  by  Tanoa,  King  of  the 
neighboring  district  of  Ambau,  and  the 
most  powerful  Chief  in  the  Feejee  Islands. 
On  the  loth,  the  Peacock  sailed  from  Le- 
vuka for  Rewa,  an  anchorage  upon  the  eRst- 
ern  coast  of  Vitilevu;  to  which  place  she 
wag  originally  diipatched,  merely  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  expedition.  But 
shortly  after  her  departure.  Captain  Wilkes 
received  information  that  a  most  atrocious 
and  treacherous  massacre  had  taken  place 
in  1834,  at  Kaniavn,  an  Island  to  the  south- 
ward of  Titilevu;  in  which  a  mate  and 
some  seamen,  belonging  to  an  American 
nrerchantinan,  had  been  murdered  by  the 
natives;  and  that  the  assailants  had  been 
commanded,  on  that  occasion,  by  a  chief 
named  Vendovi,  brother  to  the  King  of 
Rewa,  and  now  residing  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. Captain  Wilkes  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  defence- 
less Countrymen,  to  convince  these  ferocious 
Islanders  that  every  such  outrage  was  sore, 
sooner  or  later,  to  meet  with  just  retribution. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  strongly  a  tribe  of 
-savages  must  be  tempted  to  robbery  and 
violence  by  the  spectacle  of  a  large  ship, 
freighted  with  what  are  to  them  the  most 
inestimable  treasures,  and  defended  by  only 
twenty  or  thirty  men — the  majority  of  whom, 
unrestrained  by  the  imperfect  discipline  of 
a  merchant  vesseL  are  generally  wandering 
unarmed  on  shor*  It  is  only  by  the  dread 
of  retaliation, — severe  in  proportion  to  the 
delay  and  uncertainty  of  its  infliction,  that 
the  savage  can  be  induced  to  let  such  a 
prize  escape  him.    And  We  therefore  think  . 
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thnt  Captain  Wilkes  carried  his  rorbearance 
quite  as  far  as  was  justifiable,  in  merely  or- 
dering Captain  Hudaon  to  seize  and  aecore 
the  person  of  Vendovi ;  and  in  declining  to 
enter  into  general  hostilities  with  the  guilty 
district,  unless  the  other  Chiefs  should,  by 
endearoring  to  protect  their  ringleader, 
openly  declare  themselves  hia  accomplices. 
The  Peacock,  on  her  arrival  at  Rewa,  was 
received  with  great  hospitality  by  the  King 
and  two  of  hia  hrotliers,  whose  borbBrnus 
names  and  titles  we  spareour  readers;  but 
the  guilty  Vendovi  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance, though  it  subsequently  appeared 
that  the  American  officers  had,  on  one  oc- 
casion, been  in  hia  company  on  shore.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  day  after  the 
receipt  of  Captain  Wilkes'  special  ordera, 
had  been  fixed,  for  a  formal  visit  to  his  ship, 
by  nil  the  native  dignitaries.  They  were 
of  course  permitted  to  come  on  board  aa 
usual,  but  Vendovi  was  still  absent.  Cap- 
tain Hudson  now  thought  himself  justitied 
to  take  advantage  of  the  ailualion  of  the 
Chiefs,  to  compel  them  to  do  justice  with 
regard  to  hia  complaints  ;  and  he  therefore 
communicated  to  them  his  orders,  and  in- 
formed them  that  it  would  be  his  duty  tc 
consider  tiiem  as  enemies,  and  consequently 
as  prisoners,  unless  the  actual  perpetrator 
was  surrendered.  Those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  place  that  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  forbearance  of  their  neighbors, 
which  the  habits  ofcivilized  life  justify,  can 
form  little  idea  of  the  consternation 
which  a  party  of  Pacific  lalanders,  ar 
tomed  to  see  blood  shed  upon  the  most 
fling  provocation,  received  this  announce- 
ment. The  Chiefs  expected  nothing  short 
of  an  immediate  massacre;  and  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  Captain  Hudson  per- 
suaded them  that  no  injury,  or  even  disre- 
spect, was  intended  to  their  persons,  unles! 
they  chose  to  assume  the  character  of  ene- 
mies to  his  nation.  At  this  explanation 
their  relief  was  great,  and  they  eagerly 
joined  in  admitting  the  justice  of  his  de- 
mand. Vendovi,  indeed,  had  long  been 
dreaded  and  dialiked,  even  by  his  ferociou 
countrymen,  for  his  turbulent  and  sangui 
nary  diapoaition.'  Some  years  before  the 
massacre  at  Kanlavu,  he  had  murdered  one 
of  his  own  brothers  in  cold  blood,  fo 
bribe ;  and  he  was  now  upon  very  doubtful 
terms  with  the  survivora^  It  was  accord- 
in^y  agreed  that  one  of  the  three  Chieis 
detained  on  board,  should  goon  shore  and 
bring  him  off  as  a  prisoner :  which,  ci»i- 
trary  to  all  reastmable  expectation,  was  ef- 
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fected  without  the  slightest  resistance,  or 
expostulation,  on  the  part  of  the  cul- 
prit. On  the  surrender  of  Vendovi,  hia 
countrymen  were  of  course  set  at  liberty, 
and  he  waa  confined  on  board  ;  the  particu- 
lars of  his  guilt  being  fully  established  by' 
his  own  confession.  He  was  transferred  to 
the  Vincennes,  when  the  two  vessels  next 
joined  company,  and  continued  a  prisoner 

*  ig  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  btit 
ick  and  died  about  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  squadron  in  the  United  States. 
The  Vincennes  lay  at  Levuka  foreeveral 
'eeks ;  during  the  whole  of  which  time  Gap- 
tain  Wilkes  continued  upon  the  moat  amn 
ih  the  neighboring  Chieft, 
some  of  whom  had  been  expected  to  resent 
the  capture  of  their  ally  Vendovi.      In  the 

intime,  the  Tender  was  huaily  employed 

lurveying  the  intricate  straits  and  ree& 
lying  between  Ovolavu  and  Vitilevu;  aa 
well  as  the  islands  forming  the  snutbcrn  di- 
viaion  of  the  Feejee  group.  She  after- 
wards, commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes  in 
person,  visited  for  the  first  lime  the  large 
island  of  Vanualevu,  which  lies  to  the  north- 
east of  Vililevu  ;  on  whose  coast  she  was 
joined  by  the  Porpoise,  which  had  parted 
company  from  her  consorts  the  morning  of 
their  arrival  at  Levuka,  and  had  since 
been  occupied  in  exploring  the  range  of 
small  islands  forming  the  eastern  bonndary 
of  the  Feejee  group. 

On  the  asth  of  June,  the  Vincennes  put 
to  sea  from  Levuka,  and,  on  the  3d  of  July, 
anchored  in  a  hay  named  Savu-Savu,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Vanualevu  ;  and,  od 
the  5lh,  she  removed  to  Sandalwood  Bay, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  thesame  Island, 
where  she  found  the  Peacock  just  arrived. 
The  latter  ship  had  lefl  Rewa  on  the  23d 
of  May,  and  had  since  been  employed  in 
surveying  the  western  coasts  of  Vitilera 
and  Vanualevu,  On  the  16th,  the  Tender, 
accompanied  by  aeveral  of  the  boats  be- 
longing to  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes  himself,  left 
Sandalwood  Bay  on  an  exploring  excoraion; 
and  the  next  day  they  fell  in  with  the  Por- 
poise, which  had  been  engaged  among  tfaa 
small  Islands  to  the  north-eaat,  ever  since 
she  last  parted  company  from  the  Tender. 
The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  sarvey 
the  Aseua  islaoda, — a  string  of  rocks  form- 
ing the  north-western  boundary  of  the  Fee- 
jee Archipelago.  But  just  as  this  duty  wu 
completed,  and  aa  preparations  were  m>- 
king  for  their  return  to  the  ships.  Captain 
Wilkes  received  intelligence,  that  &t  Ma> 
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lolo,  the  southernmost  island  of  the  Asaua 
group,  situate  oa  the  western  coast  or  Vi- 
tilevu,  a  treacherous  attack  had  been  made 
by  the  natives  upon  one  of  his  boats ;  and 
that  the  assailants  had  been  repulsed  with 
difficult;  and  loss,  lenving  two  officers 
— the  lieutenant  in  commaod  of  the  party, 
and  a  young  midshipman — dead  on  the 
spot. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  perplexing 
point  of  international  law,  than  the  ques- 
tion— in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent, 
a  civilized  voyager  is  entitled  to  inflict  re- 
taliation upon  a  tribe  of  barbarians  for  such 
outrages  aa  this.  He  has  none  of  the  ordi- 
nary meansof  obtaiaingredress.  Thereis 
nomunicipal  law  to  fix  the  punishment  in- 
curred by  the  otTenders ;  no  magistrate 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  justice  done ;  no 
government  to  be  made  responsible,  if  other 
means  fail.  It  woold  be  absurd  to  rely 
upon  the  reluctant  proteetion  of  some  sav- 
age Chief, — himself,  perhaps,  the  instiga- 
tor of  the  crime  complained  of;  whose  first 
measure  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  con- 
cealment of  the  real  perpetrators — probably 
the  boldest  and  moat  valuable  warriors  of 
his  tribe^and  the  murder  of  a  few  useless 
or  obnoxious  slaves  as  a  substitute.  It 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  employ  a  party 
of  seamen,  to.  explore  the  woods  and  fast- 
nesses of  an  unknown  island,  constantly 
exposed  to  be  cut  off  by  treachery,  in  the 
hope  oflheir  being  able  to  recognize,  among 
thousands  of  tattooed  and  painted  savages, 
a  few  individuals  never  seen  but  once  be- 
fore, and  then  in  the  confusion  of  a  deadly 
scuffie.  And  yet,  few  Commanding-officers 
would  have  the  firmness  to  use  the  only  ef- 
fectual means  of  punishment;  and  to  inflict 
the  horrors  of  war  upon  a  community  of 
suppliant  and  defenceless  savages;  aU  of 
whom  possibly  might  be  wholly  innocent  of 
the  offence  committed. 

Fortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  no 
such  difficulty  arose  in  the  present  case. 
The  inhabitants  of  Malolo— long  renowned 
and  dreaded  among  their  neighbors,  for 
their  warlike  and  piratical  propensities — 
had  an  overweening  opinion  of  their  own 
powers,  and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
formidable  weapons  of  civilized  wsrfare. 
It  was  soon  found  that  their  Chiefs,  so  far 
from  entertaining  any  wish  to  exculpate 
themselves,  or  to  offer  redress,  were  busily 
employed  in  preparing  to  receive  the  Ameri- 
can detachment  with  open  defiance.  This 
conduct  clearly  \e(l  Captain  Wilkes  no  al- 
ternative ;  and  the  Brig,  Tender,  and  boats, 


after  burying  their  rantdered  companions, 
with  all  the  honors  of  war,  upon  a  small 
desert  island  between  Malolo  and  Vitilevu, 
proceeded  to  inflict  signal  punishm^it  upon 
the  guilty  tribe. 

The  Island  of  Malolo  contained  two 
towns  or  villages;  one  named  Sualib,  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  other  named 
Arro,  oQ  the  northern.  The  Brig  was  an- 
chored off  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
Island,  and  near  the  former  place.  Pout 
of  the  boats,  commanded  by  Captain  Wilkes, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Tender,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Arro;  while  the  remainder,  un- 
der Captain  Ringold,  of  the  Porpoise,  land- 
ed at  Sualib.  The  former  division  look 
possession  of  the  town,  and  entirely  des- 
troyed it,  without  the  slightest  opposition  ; 
t1ie  warriors  having  all  inirenched  them- 
selves in  a  certain  citadel  or  stockade  at 
Sualib,  which  was  considered  as  the  per- 
fection of  Feejee  military  architecture  ;  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  absolutely  im- 
pregnable. In  this  strong  hold,  the  natives 
defended  themselves  for  some  time  with 
considerable  spirit;  hut  at  length,  the  huts 
being  set  on  fire  by  rockets,  and  the  garri- 
son having  sustained  considerable  loss  by 
musketry,  the  assailants  entered  the  place 
and  found  it  deserted.  Some  of  the  na- 
tives, who  attempted  to  escape  in  their  ca> 
noes,  were  overtaken  and  captured  by  one 
of  the  boats ;  and  the  rest  took  refuge 
among  the  rocks  and  woods,  in  the  interior 
of  the  Island,  where  their  women  and  chil- 
dren had  previously  been  concealed.  Their 
total  loss  was  believed  to  have  amounted  to 
fidy-seven  men  killed  ;  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans being  one  man  mortally,  and  a  few. 
others  alighily  wounded. 

On  the  day  after  the  engagement,  the  na- 
tives sent  on  board  the  Porpoise,  to  request 
peace  and  make  offers  of  reconciliation. 
But  Captain  Wilkes  was  too  much  acquaint- 
ed with  Feejee  customs  and  feelings,  and  too 
well  aware  of  the  excessive  importance  at- 
tached by  all  warlike  savages  to  tbe  particu- 
lar tokens  of  success  or  defeat,  which  may, 
constitute  their  point  of  honor,  to  receive 
their  submission  in  so  nucetemonious  a 
manner.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  considers  it  notriumph  to  ester-, 
minale  a  hostile  tribe,  unless  he  can  carry 
off  the  scalps  of  his  victims  ;  and  by  a  fai>- 
tastic  re5nement  of  the  same  kind,  the  Fee-. 
jee  Islander  never  considers  himself  de- 
feated, until  he  has  been  compelled  to  do 
homage  to  his. enemy,  in  a  certain  recog- 
nized form.    Upon  this  public  acknowledg- 
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ment  of  defeat,  Captain  Wilkes  rei-y  wisely 
and  properly  thought  it  necessary  toinsint, 
and  it  was  accordingly  performed  opon  the 
beach  near  Suaiih,  by  all  the  aurTifing 
Chiefe  and  Warriors  of  the  Island. 

With  what  motives,  or  upon  what  argu- 
ments, the  condact  of  Captain  Wilkes, 
tbronghout  this  lamentable  affair,  has  been, 
8B  he  himself  in^ms  us,  accused  aa  '  cruel, 
merciless,  and  tyrannical,'  we  ate  unable  to 
conjecture.  Assuming — as  surely,  in  deal- 
ing with  facta  so  notorious,  we  safely  may 
— Ahat  bia  public  account  of  the  matter  is 
correct,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  fur- 
ther hesitation  in  commencing  hostilities, 
woald  ha*e  been  nothing  short  of  unpar- 
donabfe  weakness,  in  any  man  reet^izing 
the  lawfulness  of  setf-defeticei  and  that, 
tioMilities  being  actually  begun,  my  irreso- 
ktion  in  continuing  thera,  until  the  com- 
plete submis^ioD  of  the  enemy,  would  have 
giren  the  attempt  the  character  of  useless 
and  therefore  unjustifiable  revenge,  instead 
•f  necessary  chastisement.  We  are  to  re> 
nember  that  the  quest imi  is  not  whether 
•iriKzed  Commander  can  afford  to  orerlook 
with  contemptuous  compassion,  an 
bi«  nation^  Sig;  or  can  bring  himself,  as 
»  Christian,  to  pardon  the  criiei  mirrder  of 
his  friends.  The  question  is,  whether  aome 
fifty  or  nxty  hostile  savages  shall  be  put  to 
death,  in  just  and  open  warfare;  or  whether 
ibe  crew  of  every  vessel  which  approaches 
their  shores  ahtll  be  exposed  to  maseaere, 
«ntil  lonie  maritime  nation  is  roused  to  the 
determination  of  making  a  terrible  exampli 
and  ibe  infatuued  islanders  are  extermtni 
ted  to  a  man.  Coald  a  Peejee  Chief  be 
brought  to  comprehend  the  power  of  the 
countries  to  whose  commerce  in  the  Pa- 
eific  the  incorrigible  piraeiea  of  his  i 
trymen  had  for  so  many  years  been  a 
Btant  grievanoe,  he  would  readily  acknow- 
ledge, that  such  conduct  as  that  of  Captain 
Wilkeawas  the  truest  humanity  ;  not  merely 
to  those  who  may  be  exposed  to  future  acts 
of  violence,  but  to  those  who  might  be 
tempted  to  commit  them. 

Afier  leaving  Malolo,  the  boats  returned 
directly  to  Sandalwood  Bay;  and  shnrily 
sAat,  the  Vineennes  and  Peacock  got  un- 
der weigh,  and  anchored  off*  Mali — a  small 
ialnnd  on  the  northern  coast  of  Vsnnaleon 
-—in  readiness  to  sail  on  the  9th  of  August 
they  were  joined  at  this  station  by  the  Pnr 
poise  and  the  Seagull,  which  had  been  dja 
patched  from  Maldo  to  revisit  Kantavii,  Le- 
vaka,  aiMl  Ambau.  And  on  tlie  Ittb,  thi 
•urveya  and  other -duties  of  the  squadron 
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being  complete,- they  put  lo  sea  from  M«& ; 
and  to  the  great  delight  of  «H  on  board,  ex- 
cept the  exiled  Ventlovi,  lost  sight  of  the 
inhospitable  shores  of  the  Feejee  Archi- 
pelago for  the  last  time. 

On  the  24th  September,  the  Vineennes, 
having  parted  company  from  her  consorts 

the  passage,  reached  the  Sandwich  Ist- 

h,  and  anchored  in  the  roads  of  Hono- 
lulu, the  capitfti  of  the  Island  of  Oahu.  'Fba 
Tender  was  already  at  anchor  ;  the  Peacock 
arrived  on  the  36th ;  and  the  Porpoise, 
which  had  been  led  behind  to  make  sofne 
additiontil  surveys  in  the  Feejee  group,  on 
the  7th  of  October.  The  Kmg  of  tbe  Sand- 
wieh  Islands,  Knmehameha  III.,  arrived  at 
Honolulu  on  the  39l1i  of  September,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  welcoming  the  Ameri- 
ean  officers.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  his 
appearance  and  manners  made  a  very  fa- 
vorable impression  on  Captain  Wilkes.  His 
portrait,  with  its  ckiaely  ahnven  face,  sIkmI 
maatache,  and  well-litted  uniform,  coon-Mta 
strangely  with  those  of  his  kinsmen,  tbe 
grim  Chiefs  of  Ambau  and  Rewn ;  Oieugh 
we  are  far  from  certain  that,  in  point  of 
picturesque  dignity,  the  advantage  ison  the 
side  of  tbe  more  civilized  Polynesian.  Tbe 
Sandwich  Islanders — or  Kanakas,  as  ihey 
call  themselves — are,  like  the  Taliitians, 
reclaimed  and  softened  by  semi-civilizaiioil. 
Notwithstanding  the  slain  left  upon  their 
ehsracter,  by  the  treacherous  murder  of  tbe 
illnstrioua  voyager  who  firat  discovered  therr 
country,  they  are  in  general  a  harmless  aB<t 
well-disposed  race ;  and  appear  to  be  mote 
trustworthy,  and  to  have  more  regard  for 
truth  and  honesty,  than  the  tribes  of  the 
southern  Pacific.  But  they  are  dvfl,  indo- 
lent, and  timid  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  several 
inctdfnts  related  by  Captain  Wilkes,  u 
having  occnrred  during  ilie  avbseqvent  8»- 
oeiit  of  Mauna  Loa,  that  they  retain  alt  th« 
want  of  sympathy  for  each  other,  end  Hll 
the  thoughtless  selfishness  which  forms  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  the  i:ieri  andfeeUe 
character  of  the  Polynesian  mind. 

On  the  'dd  of  December,  the  VincenDM 
sailed  from  Honolulu,  and  stood  to  tbe 
sonlli-enst;  on  the  6th  she  made  the  Island 
of  Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the  Sandwieh 
Isles  ;  and  on  the  Oth  she  anchored  in  Hilo 
Day.  The  principal  object  of  her  visit  t» 
Hawaii,  was  to  survey  alarge  volcanic  moon- 
tain  named  Mauna  Loa,  whose  summit  is 
nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  parly  employed  in  this  duty  w^ 
commanded  by  Caplatii  Wilkes  himself, 
and  consisted  of  several  (^oers  and  «u«ik 
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tiAc  geatiemen,  ten  seamen,  and  abont  two 
hundred  naiives,  who  ncted  as  ^idei  and 
porters.  They  ieh  ihe  ship  on  the  14th, 
and  encamped  for  the  night  beside  a  vast 
Tolcnnic  lake  or  crater,  at  a  place  named 
Kilanea,  at  the  south-eastern  base  of  Mauns 
Loa.  The  17th  waa  passed  in  surveying 
the  ernter  of  Kilauea ;  which  is  an.  nval 
pool  or  lake  of  Rre,  about  IMO  feet  by  lOOU 
>n  diameter,  f^ing  in  the  centre  of  a  rochy 
and  precipitous  valley  nearly  ten  miles  in 
oiroum  fere  nee.  Captain  Wilkes,  who  him- 
self descended  to  its  edge,  gives  a  moat  ap- 
palling description  af  tha  narrow  escape 
experienced  some  daja  afterwards  by  one 
of  his  party,  who  was  surprised  by  a  aud- 
den  rising  of  the  lara,  while  culleciing  spe- 
cimens within  the  aurrounding  descent. 
Oa  the  I8th  the  ascent  of  Mauna  Loa  was 
commetioed;  and  qd  the  evening  of  the 
19th  the  exploring  party  encamped  at  the 
height  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
set.  Here  they  were  joined  h^fifty  ofG- 
oera  and  men  from  thn  Vincen^p,  whose 
assislaace  it  had  hem  fbund  necessary  to 
procure,  or  account  of  the  indolence,  in- 
SBbordinaiinn,  and  continual  disputes  of 
the  Kanakas;  so  that  the  party  tiov  con- 
sisted of  nearly  three  hundred  men.  The 
SOth,  being  Sunday,  was  passed  in  repose ; 
but  on  the  31st  the  aacent  was  resumed, 
and  they  reached  a  large  cave,  which  was 
subsequently  very  useful  is  a  depot  for 
stores;  and  a  shelter  for  those  who  beoame 
disabled  by  the  mountain  siokneas, — from 
this  eircumataiice  called  the  Jlecruiting 
Station.  A  lieutenant  and  a  parly  of  men 
were  left  at  this  place  ;  and  on  the  33d  the 
party  reached  another  encampment,  after- 
warda  known  as  the  Flag  ERation,  wifere  a 
party  was  also  left.  Attength,on  the34lh, 
tbey  reached  their  laat  and  highest  station, 
a  point  called  by  the  aailors  Pendulum 
Peak ;  and  attuated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
(he  crater,  at  ihs  summit  of  the  mountain. 
All  hands  were  employed  in  constructing  a 
camp  upon  this  exposed  point ;  which,  was 
at  length  imperfectly  eS^ted  by  building 
woJIswith  the  loose  fragments  of  lava,  so  as 
to  shelter  the  tenia  from  the  piercing  and 
stormy  winds  coniinually  blowing.  In  ibis 
dreary  situation,  several  days  were  passed ; 
and  on  the  I3ih  of  January,  184 1 ,  Captain 
Wilkes  ascended  thehigheat  summit  of  the 
HiDuntain — a  point  almost  exactly  opposite 
to  Pendulum  Peak.  FVom  this  elevattnn 
be  meaaured  the  height  of  the  neighboring 
mountain  of  Mauna  Kea,  wtiich  he  fonnd 
to  be  108  feet  above  him ;  thus  aeuliag,  in 


&TOr  of  the  latter,  the  qneition  of  supre- 
macy throughout  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Da- 
ring Iheir  long  stay  upon  the  snmitiit  of 
Mauna  Loa,  the  whole  of  the  adventuroua 
parly  were  more  or  less  affected  by  very 
distressing  symptoms  nf  indisposiliun  ;  but 
no  serious  illness  occurred,  nor  did  any 
dangerous  accident  take  place,  except  ia 
the  case  of  a  single  seaman^  who  was  ac> 
cidentally  left  behind,  exhausted,  during 
[ho  aooent  of  a  small  detached  party  from 
the  Recruiting  tn  the  Flag  Station,  and 
WHS  not  discovered  until  nearly  frozen  ta 
death.  On  the  )3ih  the  party  broke  up 
from  the  encampment  at  Pendutam  Peak; 
and  on  the  14th,  they  completed  their  de- 
scent, and  reached  the  crater  of  Kilauea. 

Several  weeks  were  passed-  in  various  eui^ 
veys  and  experiments  at  Kilauea  and  else- 
where in  the  island;  and  on  the  Sib  of 
March  the  Vincennes  sailed  from  Hilo  Bay. 
On  (he  6th  she  anchored  in  Lahaint  roads, 
off  the  island  of  Maui,  which  lies  to  th« 
north-weat  nf  Hawaii,  in  a  line  between 
that  Island  and  Oahu.  On  the  17th  she 
left  her  anchorage,  and  on  the  18th  munied 
to  Honolulu.  On  the  23d  sbe  was  joined 
by  the  Porpoise,  which  had  sailed  on  the 
16th  of  November;  and  hod  since  bees 
employed  in  making  a  more  accurate  sur- 
vey of  the  Panmotu  gronp  of  islands.  The 
Peacock  and  the  Flying^eh  had  left  Hono- 
lulu on  tbe  3d  of  December,  and  were  still 
absent.  On  the  5th  of  April  the  Vincsnntts 
and  PorpMSe  sailed  ftoai  Honolulu  for  tbe 
North  American  coast.  On  the  3dth  they 
arrived  off  the  Colombia  river;  but  the 
wenther  was  so  unfavorable,  and  the  aiirf 
upon  the  bar  so  dangeroua,  that  they  ware 
compelled  to  defer  entering  it.  They  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  the  northward,  and 
on  the  Istof  May  enteied  the  straits  of  Sob 
Juan  de  Faca,  and  anchored  in  Port  Di*- 
covery.  On  the  succeeding  days  they  con- 
tinued to  advance  into  Admiralty  Inlet,  and 
on  the  lllh  reached  its  extremity,  and 
moored  off  Fort  Nisqually, — a  stranghokt 
erected  to  protect  the  property  of  the  Hod- 
son  Bay  Company, 

From  this  day  until  the  17th  of  June, 
their  time  was  passed  in  various  scientific 
experiments  ai  Niaqually ;  and  in  expedi- 
tions to  explore  the  neighboring  prairies 
and  rivers, — particulorty  the  Columbia  and 
Its  tributaries.  The  Vincennea  and  Por- 
poise then  removed  from  NiR]ually  to  New 
DungenesB,  an  anchorage  within  the  otraitB 
of  San  Juan  de  Foea,  for  the  purpose  of 
snrveying  the  winding  creeks  and  inleu  oT 
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tha  bay ;  and  while  lying  at  this  place,  Cap- 
tain Wilkea  received  the  disastrous  news  that 
the  Peacock,  whose  non-sT rival  had  Tor 
some  time  caused  him  great  anxiety,  hFid 
been  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

On  the  3d  of  August  the  Vincennea  and 
Porpoise  put  to  sea  frora  New  Dungeness, 
and  on  the  6th  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the 
Flyitig-Gsh,  on  board  which  vessel  was  Cap- 
tain Uudaon,  from  whom  Captain  Wilkes 
now  received  the  repeat  of  the  late  misfor- 
tune. 

It  appeared  that  after  departing  from 
Oahu,  eight  months  previously,  the  Pea- 
cock and  Fiying-fiBh  had  continued  for  sev- 
eral weeks  cruising  to  the  southward, 
search  of  varioua  small  islands  and  coral 
reels  which  had  been  reported  to  exist ;  but 
most  of  which  they  were  unsuccesaful  ir 
discovering.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1841, 
they  discovered  an  ialand,  previously  uu' 
known,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Samoac 
group,  which  Captain  Hudson  named  Bow- 
ditch  Island ;  and  on  the  6th  of  February 
the  Peacock  arrived  off  the  island  of  Upoiu, 
and  anchored  in  the  harbor  uf  Apia  oq  its 
northern  coast.  On  the  6th  of  March  they 
ittt  the  Samoan  group,  end  stood  to  the 
north-west,  and  on  the  i4th  they  made  the 
most  southerly  ialand  of  the  Ellice  group. 
They  continued  their  course  in  the  same 
direction  for  nearly  two  months,  during 
wbioh  time  they  touched  at  most  of  lh« 
small  islands  comprising  the  Ellice 
Kingsmill  groups.  They  found  great  di 
sity  of  character  among  the  natives  j  but 
the  generality  appear  to  have  displayed  the 
worst  characteristics  of  the  Polynesian  ri 
and  on  one  occasion  their  treacherous  fero- 
city was  the  occasion  of  very  serious  mis' 
chief  This  was  at  Tapuleouea,  or  Drum- 
mond's  Island ;  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Kingsmill  group,  and  supposed  to  contain 
about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  na- 
tives, who  appeared  a  remarkably  warlike 
and  ferocious  race,  had  been  repeatedly 
guilty  of  insulting  behaviour  to  their  vis- 
itors j  and  had  raore  than  once  ahown  a 
Tery  suspicious  wish  lo  decoy  thera  into 
silualiona  anfavorable  to  defence.  At 
length  one  of  the  Peacock's  se'tltnen,  who 
had  gone  on  shore  to  visit  a  town  named 
Uliwa,  failed  to  reappear  on  board.  Every 
inquiry  was  made  without  effect,  until  no 
doubt  remained  of  his  assassination  by  the 
natives.  Captain  Hudson  then  resolved  to 
punish  the  outrage;  and  on  the  9th  of 
March  aent  on  shore  his  boats,  with  wders 
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to  destroy  Uiiws.  They  were  opposed  in 
landing  by  a  flotilla  of  canoes,  which  thej 
dispersed  with  a  loss  of  twelve  men  killed ; 
after  which  they  burned  the  town,  and  re- 
turned on  board  without  having  been  able 
to  find  any  traces  of  their  unfortunate  ship- 
mate. We  have  already  shown  the  necessity 
of  prompt  and  efiectual  retaliation  in  all 
cases  of  this  sort ;  and  we  may  add,  (hat  in 
the  present  case  it  was  the  more  indispen- 
sable ;  because  the  natives,  in  their  entire 
ignoranceof  civilized  war,  might  very  easily 
have  been  induced  to  entertain  a  moat  dan- 
gerous opinion  of  their  own  superiority. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  being  then  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  CajK 
lain  Hudson  resolved  to  proceed  ni  once  to 
his  rendezvous  in  the  Columbia.  The  Pea- 
cock, therefore,  altered  her  course  to  the 
eastward;  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  alter 
stopping  for  a  few  days  at  the  Sandwieb 
Islands,  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
The  bar  ^  this  place  is  well  known  to  be 
extremel|(dangeroua  of  passage ;  nor  was 
there  any  pilot  to  be  procured  at  the  time  of 
the  Peacock's  arrival ;  but  Captain  Hudson 
being  considerably  behind  the  time  fixed 
for  his  presence,  and  having  with  him  cer- 
tain written  instructions  upon  which  he 
considered  himself  justified  in  relying,  r^ 
solved  to  make  the  attempt.  On  the  l8ib, 
accordingly,  the  Peacock  stood  for  the 
shore ;  but,  though  every  possible  precau- 
tion was  taken  as  she  approached  it,  she 
struck  in  a  very  short  time  upon  a  shoal, 
and  remained  immovably  grounded.  It  was 
soon  found  that  her  situation  was  hopeless; 
on  the  I9th,  her  crew  reached  the  land 
without  loss,  though  not  without  consider- 
able difficulty  antl  danger ;  and  on  the  mora- 
ing  of  the  20th,  it  was  found  that  the  ship 
had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  night.  We  must 
not  otnit  lo  add,  that  Captain  Wilkes  ex- 
presses himself  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  Captain  Hudson's  determina- 
tion to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  bar ;  and 
speaks  in  the  highast  terms  of  his  conduct 
during  the  shipwreck. 

The  loss  of  the  Peacock  made  it  neeen- 
sary  to  alter,  in  some  degree,  the  geno'al 
plan  of  the  expediti<Hi.  The  Vincennes, 
under  Captain  Ringold,  waa  immediately 
dispatched  to  San  Francisco;  while  Gap- 
tain  Wilkes,  with  the  Porpoise  and  Tender, 
passed  the  bar,  and  anchored  off  the  town 
of  Astoria.  His  first  care  was  to  provide  a 
vessel  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Pea- 
cock's crew,  as  welt  as  lo  assist  ia  the  fu- 
ture i^erati«ia  of  tbe  squadroD ;  and  this 
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k«  fortunately  foond  means  to  effect.  An 
American  merchant  brig,  then  lying  in  the 
river,  was  purchsaed  on  behalf  of  the  go- 
Ternmenl,  named  the  '  Oregon,'  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hudson. 
While  the  necessary  alterations  in  the 
equipment  of  their  new  consort  were  going 
OD,  the  Porpoise  and  Flying-Gdh  proceeded 
to  explore  the  navigable  part  of  the  Colum- 
bia. They  leR  Astoria  oa  the  18th  of 
August,  and  ascended  the  river  as  far  as 
Fori  Vancouver;  where  they  were  very 
hospitably  received  by  the  officers  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  They  remained 
at  this  place  from  the  3tith  of  August  to  the 
I4th  of  September ;  during  which  time  par- 
ties were  constancy  employed  in  surveying 
the  surronnding  country;  and  on  the  latter 
day  they  sec  out  on  their  return  to  Astoria, 
where  they  anchored  on  the  Ist  of  October, 

On  the  5th  of  October,  the  weather  be- 
ing favorable,  the  Porpoise  and  Oregon 
passed  the  bar;  and  on  the  lOth  they  were 
joined  by  Captain  Wilkes  with  the  Tender. 
The  three  vessels  then  stood  to  the  south- 
ward; andorrived  in  San  Francisco  Bay  on 
the  19th,  where  they  found  the  Vincennea  at 
anchor.  Captain  Ringold,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  bay  on  the  14th  of  August,  had  alrea- 
dy made  considerable  progress  in  explor- 
ing the  Sacramento  river;  and  iu  a  few 
days  every  thing  Vas  in  readiaess  for  the 
final  departure  of  the  squadron  from  the 
north-west  coast.  On  the  23d  of  October, 
the  Vincennes,  Porpoise,  Oregon,  and  Fly- 
ing-lish  lefl  the  harbor,  and  on  the  17lh 
they  arrived  at  Honolulu.  On  the  27ih  of 
November  the  squadron  again  put  to  sea, 
and  took  their  last  leave  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  Vincennes  and  Flying-fish 
then  parted  company  from  their  consorts; 
and  standing  to  the  westward,  entered  the 
Sea  of  China,  and  anchored  in  the  roads  of 
Manilla  on  the  13lh  of  January,  1842.  On 
the  21»t  the;  left  Manilla;  the  Vincennes, 
parting  company  from  the  Tender,  crossed 
the  Sooloo  Sea  to  the  southward,  and  on 
the  Sd  of  February  anchored  off  the  town 
of  Soung,  which  is  the  capital  of  Sonloo,  a 
■mall  island  lyingtolhe  north-east  of  Borneo. 

The  late  Captain  Basil  Hall  has,  with 
his  usual  vivacity,  described  the  forcible 
impression  which  the  diffcriei 
different  nations  make  upon  tl 
who,  instead  of  passing  from 
other  by  the  gradual  progress  of  a  land 
traveller,  has  nothing  hut  ine  difference  of 
climate  to  prepare  his  imagination  for  the 
chaage  from  the  busdle    of   an   English 
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port  to  the  blooming  solitude  of  a  Tropical 
Island,  or  to  thb  silent  desolation  of  a  Po- 

coast.  There  could  scarcely  be  a 
stronger  contrast  between  two  inhabited 
regions,  than  between  the  scenes  at  present 
visited  by  the  Vincennes^  and  the  savage 
cannibals  of  the  Fejee  Isles,  or  the  sordid 
fishermen  of  the  north-east  coast.    Manilla 

true  Spanish  colony;  and  the  colonists 
introduced  among  the  natives  all  the 
picturesque  and  voluptuous  indolence  of 
their  national  manners.  It  is  difficult  to 
.magine  ourselves  in  tlie  Pacific  Oceaa 
when  we  read  of  the  Prado  with  its  groups 
of  smolcing  or  gambling  loungers;  of  the 
Tertulia  with  its  guitars,  dances,  and 
lemonade;  or  of  the  courteous  officials, 
with  their  sonorous  names  and  formal  po 
lileness.  The  natives  of  Sooloo,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  in    all    respects  Asiatics; 

with  their  slender  forms  and  effeminate 
features,  bear  far  greater  resemblance  to 
the  Hindoo  than  to  the  Malijy  or  Polynesian 
Jt  is  curious  to  recognize,  in  the 
deportment  of  the  petty  despot  of  this  ob- 
scure island,  the  same  puerile  eagerness  to 
display  dignity  and  compel  servility,  which 

HI  often  excited  the  surprise  of  Euro- 
pean Embassies  at  the  splendid  courts  of 
Delhi  or  Ispahan.  In  other  respects,  these 
islanders  seem  t^  bear  a  very  iudtfferent 
character;  being,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Captain  Wilkes,  perfidious  and 
cowardly  in  disposition,  and,  like  most  of 
the|natives  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelagos, 
inveterate  pirates. 

On  the  13th  of  February  the  Vincennes 
left  Sooloo,  passed  to  the  westward  of  Bor- 
neo, and  anchored  on  the  19th  in  the  road 
of  Singapore ;  where  she  found  the  Por- 
poise, Oregon,  and  Flying-fish.  The  place 
is  a  perfect  Emporium  of  Eastern  com- 
merce; but  its  prevailing  character  appeara 
to  be  Chinese ;  and  the  temples,  josa- 
houses,  and  junks  of  the  natives,  are  adorn- 
ed with  all  the  ingenious  deformities  which 
characterize  the  labors  of  that  singular 
people.  At  this  place  the  Flying-fish  was 
reported  unseaworlhy,  and  was.  consequent- 
ly, to  the  great  regret  of  the  whole  Squad- 
ron, disposed  of  by  public  sale.  Captain 
Wilkes  exfitesses  the  natural  regret  of  a 
seaman,  in  parting  with  a  faithful  compan- 
ion of  a  long  and  dangerous  expedition ; 
but  the  recollection  of  the  melancholy  fate 
which,  three  years  before,  had  befallen  the 
Seagull,  ft  vessel  of  the  same  class  and 
size,  deterred  him  from  making  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  her  to  the  United  Stales. 
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We  may  now  pass  briefly  oTcr  the  inie- 
ventrul  conclusion  of  these  voyages.  On 
the  26th  of  February  the  Vincennea,  Pot- 
poise,  and  Oregon  sailed  from  Singiipore ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  June,  afier  touching  at 
ttie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena,  the 
former  vessel  arriTed  in  safety  at  New 
York. 

Such  is  the  outline — in  itself,  no  doubt, 
sufliciently  dry  and  uninteresting — of  one 
of  the  longeet  and  most  laborious  cruisef 
ever  undertaken.  To  the  unimnginative 
reader,  our  barren  list  of  dates  and  locali- 
ties will  be  litlie  more  than  a  detached  ta- 
ble of  contents;  only  worth  setting  down 
for  the  practical  purpose  of  saving' him 
some  trouble  in  exploring  a  voluminous 
work.  But  to  those  who,  themselves  en- 
g^ed  in  the  tranquil  occupations  of  civit- 
i2«l  life,  can  appreciate  the  courage  r«- 
quired  to  endure  a  lasting  separation  from 
its  enjoyments,  we  raiher  think  that  oor 
sketch  will  appear  a  record  of  some  inter- 
est. There  is  aiirely  something  striking, 
even  in  the  commoo-place  simplicity  with 
which  such  voyagers  as  Captain  Wilkes 
generally  relate  their  adventures ;— ap- 
{Ktrently  unconscious  that,  in  passin;;  years 
among  dangerous  seas  and  Cannibal  [Bland- 
era,  they  have  been  employed  in  any  man- 
ner different  from  the  oqiinary  routine  of 
their  profession.  The  patient  zeal  neces- 
sary for  such  an  enterprise  is  very  diflbr- 
ent  from  the  hardihood  which  vie  have  seen 
prompting  soma  spirited  young  men  to 
serve  a  campaign  with  Don  Carlos,  or  to 
pass  a  hunting  season  with  the  Pauoec  In- 
dians. It  differs  from  the  mere  love  of  ex- 
citement and  adventure,  as  the  oomage  of 
a  martyr  differs  from  the  courage  of  a  sol- 
dier; and  it  is  not  too  moch  to  say,  that 
many  a  naval  Commander  has  obtained  the 
honors  of  a  hero,  by  a  display  of  firmness 
aod  talents  far  inferior  to  ibat  which  can 
ooly  gain  for  Captain  Wilkes  the  sober 
reputation  of  a  judicious  and  scientific 
voyager. 


The  Dcke  and  his  ActoqA ph.— Field 
Marshal  Duke  of  Well  iogion—ol though  he 
beat  Napoleon— is  a  simple,  ingenuous  soul. 
cootinually  duped  by  a  gang  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  and  others  who — with  a  morbid 
tasie  for  ink  and  paper — pureuc  men  of  mark 
for  their  autagrapW 

As  the  Duke  is  known  to  answer  every  let- 
ter—no matter  its  import- addressed  to  him, 


II  hinds  of  epistles  are  sent  him,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  drawing  His  Qrace  of  his  auto- 
graph. We  have  seen  man;  oTthe  Duke's  an- 
awers,  and  give  a  few. 

'  Field  Murshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  io- 

mg  Miphiel  Wiggins  that  the  coat  he  wore 

the  field  of  Waterloo  was  not  [he  original 

model  of  the  present  D'Orpay  pnletol.     The 

imte  D'Orsay  is  much  too  honorable  a  man 

steal  any  thm<r  fmrn  the  Duke  of  Welling- 

1,  or — aa  the  Duke  firmly  believes — from 
any  body  else.' 

'The  Duke  of  Wellington  desires  Perer 
Snout  to  take  noie  that  he  is  Commani!er-in- 
Chief  of  the  army,  and  not  a  halter.  There- 
fore it  is  not  the  Dnke'a  business  to  see  that 
the  wig  of  the  sistuo  of  George  the  Fourth, 
Trafalgar  Square,  should  be  covered." 

■  FieTd-MarGhal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ha* 
received  John  Jones's  letter.  Tha  late  Duke's 
debts  maybe  paid,  anil  they  may  not.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  informs  John  Jones  that 
he  shnll  not  pay  Ihem.' 

And  in  this  shameful  manner  is  the  eonrieej 
of  the  noble  Duke  every  day  played  upon. 
The  Irish  papers  give  the  last  inatance  of 
these  intrusions  upon  his  Grace's  Lime,  with, 
of  course,  the  answer  it  provoked. 

Somebody  called  the  Duke's  allCHllon  lolho 
new  cotton  shirts  adopted  by  (he  Army,  and  lO 
the  porato-sickness.  The  Duke  went  at  once 
into  the  shirts,  but  would  not  touch  the  pota- 
toes:- 

'  Upon  the  other  parts  of  Mr. "s  letter, 

that  is,  the  siare  of  distreaa  existing  in  the 

neighborhood  of ,  rj)nse([ueot  on  what  ia 

ctdTed  the  potato  disease,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington begs  leave  lo  suggest  lo  Mr. that 

Ae  ia  the  Com m an dftr-in  Chief  of  the  army.' 

And  therefore,  as  Mr, ooght  to  tiavb- 

known,  is  not  called  upon  to  cry  '  eyes  right' 

lo  the  potaloee.    But  Mr. already  knew 

as  mucfi.  Ail  he  wanted  was  the  Duke'a  au- 
tograph, and  be  got  iL — Punch. 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  ALOERFNES. 

Algeria  and  Tunis  in  1845.  fiy  Captain 
J.  C.  Ktnmdtj,  I8th  Regiment.  3  va)9. 
l2mo.     H.  Colbnrn. 

A  iiifldT,  slight,  and  pleasant  eicursitin, 
through  portions  of  Africa  occupied  by  or 
under  the  influence  of  the  French,  in 
which  Ihe  writer  was  accompanied  by  Lord 
Fielding,  and  also  joined  by  Count  da 
Goltz,  a  Prussian  oflicer  of  engineers,  with 
whom  the  English  travellers  met  at  Algiers. 
It  is  written  in  a  frank  soMieriy  style, 
speakr  very  handsomHr  of  tha  French  offi- 
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cers,  from  whom,  ihroughoul,  every  rriend- 
]y  uid  hospiubie  aitBDiiua  was  received ; 
and,  if  it  does  ool  convey  to  the  public 
much  that  is  new,  is  nevertheless  accepla- 
ble  as  a  recent  glance  at  a  country  oTgeii- 
eral  inteteal  to  readers  of  every  chss. 

Soon  after  lauding  at  Algiers,  an  impro- 
TJsed  explotiian  of  a  magazine  gav«  our 
military  tourist  a  military  salute.  Enjoying 
an  evening  elrollin  the  Place  deGouverne- 
ment,  we  are  told  : 

"  Three  siileB  are  nearly  enclosed  with 
handsome  well-built  houscB  in  ihe  French 
Myle,  and  Ihe  fourth,  facing  the  ecq,  juib  out 
in  an  obtuse  angle,  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
northern  (hce  is  occupied  by  a  niocque  of  no 
Mchiieciural  beauty,  aad  the  other,  overlook- 
ing a  battery  of  heavy  ^uni,  aflords  a  splendid 
view  ot  the  pori,  the  shipping,  and  the  bay  of 
Algiers.  In  the  Place  are  the  principal  ho- 
tels, the  fastiionable  cafSs,  and  the  besi  shops. 
As  the  night  closed  in,  the  ciiffis  blazed  wjih 
light,  and  Ihe  Mjuare  was  thronged  with  offi- 
cers, soldiers,  sailors,  Jews,  Moors,  Arebf,  Ihe 
wealthy  merchant  and  ihe  poor  colonist,  the 
freed  negro,  the  awkward  consciipl  of  the  last 
'  lirage,'  and  the  handEome  dragoon  in  the  sol' 
dierlike  unilbrm  of  Ihe  '  Chac eeurs  d'Afriqne,' 
mingled  together  in  a  scene  of  picturesque 
confusion,  each  following  his  own  method  in 
search  of  pleasure  after  ibe  toils  of  the  past 
day.  This  sceneof  gayety  was.  however,  soon 
to  change.  Al  len  o'clock  we  iett  the  Cal^  de 
la  Perle,  and  lingering  neiir  the  entrance  with 
the  soucd  of  the  music  still  ringitig  ui  our 
ears,  were  startled  by  a  bright  flash  in  ihe  di- 
rection of  Ihe  harbor,  a  sheet  of  flame  rose 
into  tlie  air,  instantaneously  lb  Ho  wed  by  a  loud 
explosion,  and  then  several  smaller  ones  in 
rapid  Buccerelon :  the  ground  shook  as  wilh 
an  earthquake,  and  broken  glass  from  the 
windows  lacing  ihe  sea,  fell  in  showers  around 
UE.  For  a  lew  seconds  a  dead  silence  reign- 
ed; the  crowd  eeenied  paralyzed — not  a  word 
was  spoken — each  looked  round  upon  his 
neighbors  as  if  seeking  information  from  thoite 
as  ignorant  as  himself  Then  with  one  iitj- 
pulse,  as  if  tlie  spell  that  bad  held  Ihe  crowii 
motionless  hnd  been  suddenly  brokrn,  a  rush 
was  made  towards  the  hurlior.  Every  body 
spoke  at  once  ;  a  hundred  wonderful  and  con- 
tradictory rumors  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  '  Abd-i'l- 
Kader  and  the  Arabs  are  attacking  the  cily,' 
cried  one.  '  ft  is  an  earthquake.'  '  No,  no,'  it 
is  the  English,  it  is  'la  pcrfide  Albion,"  ex- 
claimed another,  '  who,  according  to  her  ueual 
custom,  has,  without  declaring  war,  seized 
upon  the  harbor  and  tlie  fleet.'  '  Nonsense,' 
answered  anolher,  •  I  tcl!  you  the  great  mag- 
azine on  the  Mole  has  exploded,  and  the  light- 
house, the  arECDsl,  the  admiralty,  the  admiral 
«)d  all  his  slat),  are  blown  up.'  This  last  re- 
port, although  greatly  exaggerated,  unlbrlu- 
Dfttely  proved  to  be  loo  true )  upwards  of  a 
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hundred  fellow-beings  hod  in  a  few  second* 
been  liurrifd   unwarned  into  the  presence  of 
their  God.     Lord  Fielding  having  Been  separ- 
uied  in  the  nonrosion  from  Count  de  Goltz  and 
ras  one  of  the  firist  who  reached  the 
8r~ene,Hnd  met  the  survivorsof  this  sad  event; 
officers,  soldierc,  and  sailors,   mixed  with  la- 
die*,  some  drcfiecd  for  an  evening  party,  and 
others  riseji  from  their  beds  with  infuLitB  in 
jheir    arms,   as    they  had    rusJied   from   the 
ighhoring  hoQi^es  in  tlie  Hrei  impulse  of  ter- 
r;  themaarsof  the  wounded,  alas!  but  few 
number,  were  mingled  wilh  the  screams  of 
ihe  friglitrned  children;  wives  were  seeking 
their   husbands,  parents  their  ch^dren,  and 
friende  each  other ;  no  ooe  knew  who  Itad 
perished,  or  who   had  cscnped,  and  in  sMae 
caees  this  dreaiiful  uncertainly  lasted  until 
morning ;  members  of  the  eame  family  having 
'~  the  darkness  and  confusion  taken  refuge 
different  houses.    Next  morning  on  visiting 
e  scene,  we  found  that  a  large  building,  sit- 
uated between  Ihe  admiralty  and  the  light- 
house was  B  heap  of  ri^lns ;  blocks  of  atoiia, 
huge  beams,  and  masses  of  masonry  confused- 
ly thrown  togellier,  the  portions  of  the  walls 
that  were  still   etanding  cracked  in  various 
;  the  houses  occupied  by  the  lh»g-cap- 
id  the  raptain  of  the  port  much  damag- 
ed, the  sides  nearest  Ihe  «( plosion  blown  down; 
(he  lantern  of  th«  '  phare'  broken,  and  the  ud- 
miniliy  slightly  damaged.    During  this  and 
masv  succeeding  days  the  troops  were  buailjr 
employed  GeorcTiing  for  the  bodies,  many  of 
which  were  not  diseovered  for  sonke  time ;  one 
poor  wretd)  was  found  alive  amid  the  ruins  on 
ihe  fourth  day;  and  inpnelongroDm,usedaBBn 
artillery  barrack,  and  containing  rows  of  beds 
on  cither  aide,  nearly  fil^y  bodies  were  found 

J'  ing  in  deaib,  as  they  had  laid  them  dowa  to 
eep ;  and  in  Ihe  centre,  the  enished  and  dis- 
figured remaios  of  a  party  engaged  at  play, 
Ihe  stakes  before  them,  and  the  cards  still  firm- 
ly grnpped  in  their  slinencd  hands.  The  fate 
ofMailame  *  •  •jlhewil'eof  the  pori-captain, 
t  melancholy.  Whilst  iu  the  midstor 
tier  Iriends,  who,  to  the  number  ofthirty,  were 
that  evening  collected  at  her  house,  she  heard 
her  child  crying  in  the  adjoining  room,  she 
hasi^cri  to  soothe  it,  and,  on  cro^aing  the 
pnt^sage  from  one  door  to  the  other,  Ihe  ex- 
plosion took  place:  she  was  killed  instsolane- 
o\it\y ;  her  child  in  one  room,  and  her  btitband 
iind  iriends  in  the  other,  escaping  unhurt.  The 
daughter  of  Madame  P  *  *  *,  a  little  girl  be- 
tween  four  and  five  years  of  age.  was  asleep 
in  n  room,  pari  of  the  rool'of  which  was  blown 
down  ;  she  was  taken  out  of  bed  and  carried 
from  the  po[l  to  the  Grand  Place  still  asleep, 
neither  the  noise  of  the  explosion,  the  railing 
ruins,  nor  Ihe  removal,  having  awoke  her. 
The  total  loss  by  this  melancholy  accident 
proved  to  be  one  hundred  and  one  killed  and 
thirteen  wounded.  The  cause  of  the  explosion 
will  probably  for  ever  remain  unknown." 

The  origin  of  the  French  invasioa  ii 
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Stated  in  connexion  with  nn  acconnt  of  ibe 
Kisbab,  or  the  Dey's  privnte  apartments 
(now  a  barrRcli),  within  which  is  a  small 
room  where  was  "  given  the  famous  '  coiip 
de  chaB&e-mouche,'  an  event  pregnant  with 
consequences  of  such  vita)  importance  to 
the  Dey  and  the  regency.  On  the  27  ih  of 
April,  1827,  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the 
Beyram,  the  diplomatic  corps  were,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  presented  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Dey.  During  the  interview 
an  angry  discussion  took  place  between  the 
Dey  and  the  French  consul,  which  ended 
by  the  Dej  in  a  passionate  moment  striking 
the  consul  in  tlie  face  with  his  fan.  To 
(his  blow  the  subsequent  events  that  have 
taken  place  are  to  be  referred  ;  it  cost  the 
Dey  his  throne,  drove  him  an  exile  lo  die 
in  a  foreign  land,  caused  the  ruin  of  the 
Turkish  dominion,  which  had  endured  for 
upwards  of  three  fiundred  years,  and  in 
replacing  it  by  an  European  and  Christian 
government,  must,  sooner  or  later,  work  a 
most  beneficial  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  however  dim 
and  distant  such  a  prospect  may  appear  at 
present.  This  room  is  now  used  as  a 
poultry-yard  ;  and,  singularly  enough,  as 
we  entered,  a  cock  siruti  ing  on  the  deserted 
divan  proclaimed  his  victory  over  some  fee- 
bler rival  by  a  triumphant  crow,  an  a| 
priate  emblem  of  the  real  state  of  affe 

The  proud  Cock  of  Gaul  no  doubt  felt 
himself  at  home  in  the  ex-harem;  and  hi 
strutting  and  crowing  on  the  deserted  di 
ran,  just  as  if  it  were  a  dunghill,  wouli 
make  a  picture  for  Landseer,  conveying  a 
potent  animal-moral,  and  prophetic  of  the 
farther  fall  of  Turkty ;  the  motto, — 

*0  Dey  and  Kight,but  tliia  ii  naDilroiuitrmge 

leaving  the  Coak  in  possession,  the  visitor 
bet  out  for  the  interior,  penetrated  Averal 
mountain  passes,  stopped  at  Medean,  and 
thence  took  a  trip  to  the  Little  Desert  (o 
nee  the  natives  at  home,  and  have  some 
sport  in  the  way  of  hunting  and  shooting, 
Before  quoting  a  few  of  the  incidents,  we 
may  as  well  copy  the  view  of  the  country 
traversed  between  the  3Jth  and  37th  dc 
grees  of  latitude,  i.  e.  between  the  Medi 
terranean  and  tbe  Great  Zahara. 

"  The  regions  fo  the  southward  of  Algiers, 
lying  between  the  34ih  and  37tli  degrpes  ol 
latitude,  possess  six  climnieB  perTertly  dtstinci 
from  eacii  oiher.  The  plain  of  the  Meteedjuh, 
which  is  low,  warm,  and  damp.  The  chsin 
of  the  Atlas,  twenty-fire  leagues   in  width, 


[July, 

rising  ]1,0G0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea, 
id  whose  climate,  extending  as  far  as  Bog- 
ir,  resembleH  that  of  the  south  of  France. 
The  Little  Desert— an  elevated  district,  but 
Boanlily  watered.  The  monntainoua  country 
of  the  Djcbel  Ammour,  and  the  Djebel  Sahary. 
from  four  to  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  ana 
twenty-five  leagues  in  widlh.  Further  eouth 
comes  the  northern  part  of  tbe  basin  of  the 
Mzi — a  aeriea  of  abrupt  elevationa  with  an 
arid  soil  and  a  burning  sky.  And  lastly,  at 
Laghooat  is  ihe  Great  Desert,  where  you  ^nd 
neither  mountaiiiH  nor  water.  From  the  sea- 
wilhin  four  leagues  south  of  Boghar, 
grain  is  cultivated,  without  irrigation.  After 
that,  water  must  be  artificially  supplied,  ex- 
cept in  some  elevated  or  damp  silualions.  It 
JE  probable  that  the  Hyalem  of  irrigation  intro- 
duced by  the  Arabs  into  Spain  is  derived 
from  (he  conquerors  having  employed  there 
the  same  methods  of  cultivation  that  they  had 
been  forced  by  neceBHtiy  to  follow  in  tilling  the 
sandy  soil  of  Airica. 
■'In  the  Meieedjsh  grow  the  aloe,  palm. 
Ids,  and  orange,  which  do  uot  flourish  in 
the  Allaa,  the  trees  of  which  are  ihoee  of  the 
south  of  France — such  as  evergreen-oaks, 
elms,  cork-trees,  pines,  cypresses,  &,c.  The 
trees  of  llie  Desert  are  the  lenlisci,  the  karou- 
ba,  the  Juniper — which  attains  the  height  of 
thirty  feel,  end,  in  damp  places,  the  tamarisk, 
in  the  chains  of  the  Djeoul  Ammour  and  Dje- 
bel Sahary  the  trees  are  confined  to  the  leniie- 
ci,  cypreeiea,  pioea,  and  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  mountains,  the  ilex.  In  the  gardens 
about  [he  Ksars  tne  fruit-trees  of  Europe  and 
Africa  are  seen  flouriahiog  side  by  side,  lo 
the  Meieedjah  the  paltus  are  unproductive, 
and  arc  not  to  he  met  with  again  until  to  iJle 
south  of  the  Djebel  Ammour,  where  they 
yield  most  abundantly,  in  a  country  where 
wheat  and  barley  are  scarce  and  dear,  and 
the  dale  is  the  principal  article  of  food.  Here 
nulure  puts  on  a  peculiar  aspect ;  the  vegeta- 
ble productions  of  the  soil,  the  minerals,  the 
birds,  tlie  reptiles,  and  the  insects,  all  follow 
one  type — the  type  of  Central  Africa.  In  lb« 
Great  and  Little  Deaens  the  higher  parts  con- 
sist of  little  else  than  rock;  while  in  many  of 
ihe  less  elevated  portions,  a  thick  bed  of  ve- 
getable earth  of  an  excellent  quality,  Is  found. 
In  the  mouths  of  May  and  June,  the  Little 
Desert  is  covered  with  herbs,  aflbrding  U) 
abundant  pasturage,  superior  to  what  is  then 
found  on  tiie  Djebel  Ammour.  in  the  Great 
Desert  there  is  no  grass,  except  in  ceriaiD 
moist  places.  At  tha  end  of  June  ihe  g rasa 
dries  up,  and  the  flocks  tlien  eat  it  as  hay.  Id 
Novemlicr  fall  the  first  rains,  and  verdure 
again  returns.  Throughout  the  desert  trufiles 
are  found  in  immense  quantities,  whitish  fa 
color,  and  without  any  great  flavor:  they  are, 
nevertheless,  a  jKherchi  and  wholesome  ad- 
dition to  Ihe  table,  and  are  even  an  object  ol 
commerce,  when  preserved  by  drying.  Tha 
lion  and  the  panther,  which  arc  tolcrubly  com- 
mon in  Ihe  wooded  mountains  of  the  Atk^ 
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are  not  (a  be  round  in  either  the  Great  or  Litile 
Desert  On  leaving  Taguine.  the  ostrich  be- 
gina  to  appear,  as  weil  bh  a  large  ipecieB  of 
antelope,  ciilled  by  the  Arabs  'iouache.'  In 
the  Great  Desert  iho  horned  viper,  a  serpent 
ofa  very  liungeroua  Bpeciea,  is  numerous ;  and 
there  are  also  JieardB,  nearly  ihree  feet  long, 
with  a  Sat,  deniiculaled  tail.    The  largest  ser- 

Eenta  are  rarely  more  than  seven  feet  and  a 
alf  in  length.  When  the  sea-breeze,  liaving 
passed  over  the  Meteedjah,  reaehea  the  Atlae, 
1(3  temperature  becomes  reduced,  and  it, de- 
posits its  humidity  in  the  form  of  clouiis,  rain, 
or  snow ;  then,  carried  on  over  the  Little  De- 
sert, the  clouds  are  diapersed  by  the  increased 
heat  of  ilie  soil,  onl^  lo  be  again  re-formed  on 
the  ranges  of  ihe  DJebel  Ammour,  and  finally 
disappeur  as  theypaes  over  the  burning  plninB 
of  the  Sahara.  Thus,  often  in  ilie  Litile  De- 
sert the  weather  will  be  beauiiful,  while  the 
Atlas  and  Djebel  Ammour,  to  the  north  and 
south,  are  both  enveloped  In  clouds;  nndwhen 
General  Marey's  expedition  crossed  the  rioge 
of  the  Djebel  Ammour  in  the  midst  of  a  vio- 
lent Biorni,  the  sky  was  serene  and  clear,  and 
the  weather  lovely  in  the  tieserts  on  either 
side   of  the  mountains.     As   by  these  m 

tains  a  large  portion  of  Itie  moisture  cat 

by  the  winds  is  intercepted,  comparatively  but 
a  sm»ll  share  reaches  the  elevated  plnins  be- 
yond (except  during  the  winter,  when  the 
rain  tails  in  torrents),  but  being  almost  entire- 
ly dependent  for  water  on  what  comes  fronj 
ihe  heavens,  and  that  source  being  closed  for 
the  greaier  pari  of  tbe  year,  the  soil  is  burnt 
up,  vegetation  cannot  exist,  and  these  pli 
become  a  deserl.  In  tlie  Alias  and  the  Djebel 
Ammour  snow  falls  every  winter,  and  lite  on 
the  ground  fur  several  weeks.  It  has  been 
seen  on  the  Djebel  Sahary  in  the  mooih  of 
May.  But  little  snow  falls  in  the  Meteedjah 
or  the  deserts,  and  ivlien  it  does,  it  luelis  al- 
most immediaiely." 

The  history  of  the  Razzia  of  General  Ma- 
re;  in  1844  is  reprinted  from  a  pamphlet 
privately  circulated  by  that  distinguished  of- 
ficer; and  will,  we  date  say,  especially  iute- 
rest  military  readers;  but  all  that  we  need 
Bay  of  the  General  is,  ihat  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  the  expedition 
of  our  countrymen  agreeable  to  them. 
That  he  got  them  to  see  as  many  of  the 
lions  as  he  could  may  be  granted,  when  we 
mention  that  among  the  rest  he  exhibited 
to  them  a  lame  one  of  hia  own. 

"During  the  evening  (says Captain  Kenne- 
dy) we  learui  much  that  was  interesting  con- 
cerning the  Arabs  from  the  General,  who  is 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Arab 
character,  and  with  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, than  perhaps  any  other  officer  in  tlie 
French  service,  r  or  several  years  command 
antof  ihe  Spahts  (the  Arab  cavalry  in  the  pay 
of  the  French),  he  lived  among  them,  adopt- 
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ig  their  dress,  and  both  writing  and  speaking 
Arabic  fluently ;  he  is  thus  able  lo  communi- 
te  with  the  tribes  under  his  government 
iihout  the  medium  of  an  iiiierpreier.    On 
ir  ashing  some  questions  about  a  lion  that 
e  had  heard  belonged  lo  him,  he  said  he 
Duld  introduce  us  hi  once,  and  turning  to 
.8   servant,  desired  him  to  bring  np  Sultan. 
In  a  few  minutre  the  door  opened  and  Ihe  lion 
entered  the  room,  the  man  only  leading  him 
by  a  luf^  of  his  mane.    He  was  a  magnificent 
imal,  two  vears  old,  and  full  grown,  all  but 
mane ;  wnieh  although  only  a  foot  long, 
de  neveriheleis  a  respectable  appearance; 
did  not  seem  to  care  about  our  beingBiran- 
gers,  but  walking  about  ihe  room  hke  a  large 
'  Ig,  permitted  us  lo  take  liberties  with  bim, 
ch  as  pelting  him,  shaking  a  paw,    and 
making  him  exhibit  hie  teeih  aad  claws.     He 
showed,  however,  a  marked  predilection  in 
nl  his  old  acqunintances,  and  lying  down 
before  them,  turned  on  his  hack  to  be  scratch- 
ed.    After  a   acrntch    or   two  he   began    to 
yawn,  and  was   fairly  aetlling  himself  fori  a 
nap,  when  a  cigar  was  pufled   in  his  face~-a 
proceeding  he  evidently  did  not  approve  of— 
hurry,  curling   up  his   lips,  and 
nose,  he  exposed  to  view  asplen- 
aia  eel   of  leeth,  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  not 
pleased.       A   hearty   sneeze  seemed    to   re- 
siore  him  to   good  temper;  and   bearing  no 
malice,  he  returned  a  friendly  pat  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Captain  Martenot,  who  had  been 
the  iiggreisor,  by  rubbing  hia  head  caressing- 
ly against  his  knees." 

In  the  Little  Desert  where  the  sporting 
was  pursued.  Captain  Kennedy  proceeds  to 
describe  the  battue. 

"  Day  was  breaking  when  we  were  aroused 
next  morning  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Ihe 
Arabs  who  were  lo  sssist  at  the  hunt.  The 
niorning  was  bitterly  cold,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  43  degret;B  ;  and  a  denie  niiet  cot* 
ering  the  face  of  the  mountains,  rendired  ob- 
jects at  twenty  yards  invisible.  The  sun  was 
just  rising  red  and  angry  through  the  fog, 
when  we  set  forth  for  ihe  spot  that  had  been 
fixed  upon  by  the  Arabs  lor  our  first  beat, 
where  we  arrived  alter  half  an  hour's  walk. 
In  ihe  mean  time  the  aspect  of  the  morning 
n  as  changed ;  the  sun,  having  dispersed  the 
mist,  shone  gloriously,  giving  promise  of  a 
fine  day.  Filly  Arabs  were  collected  when 
we  came  up,  a  number  that  afterwards  swelled 
to  nearly  two  hundred,  many  of  them  mount- 
ed, who,  having  heard  what  was  going  on, 
joined  us  from  the  neighboring  tribes ;  a  mul- 
tiiude  of  dogs  was  also  gathered  togeiher,  for 
where  the  brushwood  is  so  thick,  it  is  difficult 
(o  force  the  boars  lo  break  cover,  without  ao- 
lu  ally  coming  upon  them:  and  the  re  lore  any 
little  barking  cur  that  has  a  tolerable  nose  la 
useful.  The  Kighas  are  held  the  best  Eports- 
men  in  this  part  of  tlie  Alios,  and  are  passion- 
aiely  fond  of  huniingjaamgle  man  willaone- 
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limea  follow  a  boar  for 
the  track,  and  kill  him 
dog,  seldum  firing  unlci 
when  killed.  Ihe  only  i 
meat  is  to  feed  ilie'ir 
French  eialioii,  they  occasionally  take  it  there 
for  sale.  Some  ol  tlie  dogs  are  handGoine, 
powerful  anlRials,  re«embli[jg  thotie  bred  in 
England  between  a  greyhound  and  a  foxhound, 
are  Dourageoui,  and  will  singly  attack  a  boar. 
These  dogs  are  rare,  and  valued  accordingly ; 
a  Sae  one  being  aeldom  parted  wlili  by  nn 
Arab,  unlesB  tempted  by  a  high  price.  The 
place  of  rendezvous  was  the  BUinmlt  of  a 
wooded  ridge,  eloping  grndtially  down 
ravjue  below,  tlie  ground  narrowing  with  the 
deoJiviiy,  and  encloted  on  both  hands  by  the. 
Me«p  sides  of  tlie  si^rrounding  mountniDs. 
The  Iwenly  volligeurs,  placed  at  iniervols' 
atnoog  the  Araba,  were  formed  in  an  extendei' 
Ike  along  the  ridge,  two  of  the  gune,and  bI 
the  doge  remained  with  them  -,  tlie  reel  of  (he 
guns,  deacendiog  quietly,  were  poslcd  on  thi 
bank  of  a  small  stream  that  ran  through  thi 
valley,  at  the  poinii  where  it  wns  coosidered 
DTobable  that  the  boar«  would  aiienipt  to  pass. 
When  we  were  ell  placed,  ibe  signal  naa  giv- 
en from  below,  and  Ihe  line  advanced,  OJaking 
as  much  noise  as  pMsiblc  in  beating  the  cover, 
the  infantry  Sring  blank  cartridge,  the  Araba 
•houting,  and  the  dogs  barking.  Nothi 
however,  wao  found ;  and  the  two  nest  ravi 
were  also  drawn  blank.  In  the  Iburtli  beat 
we  were  more  rortuaaie;  recent  (races  of  (he 
presence  of  the  game  were  diBcovered,  The 
boar  could  nut  tie  far  0?,  and  laying  on  the 
dogs,  a  dozen  voices  roared  out  *  Haloof]  ha- 
loof  (pig,  pig) ;  a  generul  rush  wae  made  in 
the  direction  of  those  who  had  viewed  the 
'game,  the  noise  redoubled,  and  the  scene  be- 
came most  exciting.  The  ravine,  sleep,  rocky, 
and  clothed  with  thick  bnishnood,  seemed  to 
be  alive  with  men,  the  burnished  barrels  of  Ihe 
voltigeurs  glancing  in  the  sunlight  as  they 
pushed  forward  from  buali  to  bush,  keeping  up 
an  irregular  fire,  each  ahot  marked  by  a.  r-' 
of  while  eaioke  rising  from  tlie  copse,  and 
report  repeated  again  and  again,  echoing 
among  the  hills.  The  Arabs,  wjlh  their  long 
guns,  and  the  loose  Iblds  of  their  bernouees 
waving  in  the  air,  as  they  rushed  ui  lull  speed 
over  the  roughest  ground,  mingled  their  wild 
cries  with  the  yelling  and  barkiogof  the  doge; 
on  the  ridges  overlooking  the  ravine,  the 
horsemen  walchiug  the  motions  of  those 
below,  to  enable  ihem  lo  tut  oil'  the  boars 
if  they  should  take  lo  the  hill,  were  galloping 
about  al  a  fearful  pace  over  Ihe  rocks  and 
stones,  now  lost  sight  of  in  some  deep  gully, 
then  seen  clambering  from  rock  lo  rock,  iheir 
animals  more  like  goals  (hao  horses,  and  hav- 
ing regained  the  crest,  every  movement  of  the 
steeds  and  their  exciied  riders  was  visible  lo 
ua  belong  each  figure  standing  out  in  bold  re- 
lief against  the  deep  blue  of  a  cloudlesa  sky. 
NotwithBianding  (he  exertions  of  the  mounted 
por^,  the  game  crossed  the  bill  ioto  the  neigh- 
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boring  ravine,  but  not  until  a  two-year  old 
hnd  been  shot  by  an  Arab,  and  a  fine  old  boar 
severely  bit-  He  managed  lo  get  away ;  atid 
we  ajlerwards  heard,  on  our  return  lo  Medeah. 
that  he  had  been  tracked,  and  sent  to  General 
Marey  a  day  or  Iwoalier  by  Ihe  Arabs.  Tbe 
chase  having  taken  a  contrary  direction  to  our 
camp,  we  had  a  Icuig  walk  before  us  under  a 
broifrng  BUD  ;  tlie  breeze  had  died  away,  and 
tbeaiuDled  Uees  and  biHbes  afforded  nosbBde 
at  noon.  At  ooe  o'clock  me  reached  the  lanl^ 
wliere  the  thermometer  in  lhe  shade  Bt<Kid  at 
92  degrees,  aAor  eight  hours'  hard  work,  well 
repaid  for  our  labor  fay  the  magificence  of  Ibe 
FC«nery,  and  Uie  exckementof  UGftort  so  noval 
in  all  itt  feajurea." 


AM    ARAB    W2SDING. 

An  Arab  wedding,  in  a  high  family,  oC> 
fered  ai  ieaet  one  inciileDt  of  a  novel  natur*, 
and  curiously  characteristic  of  tbc  people : 

"  As  soon  OB  we  had  taken  our  stand  in  the 
front  row,  the  nusic,  which  had  ceased  for  a 
few  minutes,  struck  up,  and  tlie  lady  in  ibe 
(Didst  commenced  her  performances ;  inclining 
her  head  laaguishmgly  from  aide  lo  side,  die 
beat  time  with  her  leei,  raising  each  foot  alter- 
nately from  the  ground  with  a  jerking  action, 
as  if  she  had  been  standing  on  a  hot  floor,  at 
the  same  lime  twisting  aboul  her  body,  wiih  a 
slow  movemeDtof  the  hands  and  arms.  Seve- 
ral others  Bueceeded  her,  and  danced  in  the 
same  slyle,  with  an  equal  want  of  graee.  A 
powerful  inducement  to  exert  tbemselvee  was 
not  wanting,  for  one  of  ihem  more  than  once 
received  some  td««bly  severe  hlowe,  both 
from  a  slick  and  the  fiat  of  the  sword ;  what 
the  reason  was  1  do  oot  know,  but  suppose 
that  either  she  was  lazy  or  danced  badly. 
While  the  dancing  was  going  on  the  epecla- 
lora  were  not  idle;  arqicd  with  guns,  pialols, 
and  blunderbusses,  with  enormous  hell  mouths, 
an  irregular  fire  was  kept  up.  Advancing  a 
step  or  two  into  the  circle,  so  as  lo  show  off 
belbre  the  whole  parly,  an  Arab  would  present 
his  weapon  at  a  friend  o^ipoaite,  throwing  him- 
self into  a  graceful  attitude,  (hen  suddenly 
dropping  (he  muzzle  at  the  .instant  of  pulling 
the  trigger,  the  charge  struck  Ihe  ground  dose 
to  the  feel  of  the  person  aimed  at.  Allereach 
report  Ihe  women  aet  up  a  long  continued 
ehrill  cry  of  lu-lv,  lu-lti,  and  the  nuisicians  re- 
doubled their  eflorle.  The  advance  of  one 
man  is  usually  the  sl^al  for  others  to  eume 
forward  at  Ihe  same  time,  all  anxious  lo  sur- 
pass their  friends  and  neighbors  in  dexterity 
nnd  grace.  Ten  or  a  dozen  men  being  crowd- 
ed into  asmall  space,  aometimcGnoi  more  than 
six  paces  wide,  brandishing  their  arms,  and, 
esciicd  by  the  mimic  combat,  firing  oneo  at 
random,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  it  accidents 
happen  occasionally  to  ihe  actors  or  bystand- 
ers. Amone  (he  most  remarkable,  a  uie  aih- 
letic  youth  had  paniedarly  altruted  ray  at- 
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teDtion  by  the  ease  and  grdcefulncM  of  his 
isovemenu.  Each  time  he  CHJue  Ibrward  ofler 
loading,  I  had  marked  hia  excitement  increas- 
JDg,  atid  now  carried  away  by  it,  he  neemed  lo 
forget  the  peQcelul  nnlure  of  the  meeting,  Ibr, 
levelling  hie  gun  deliberately  at  the  Arab 
standing  next  one  of  the  French  oflicerB  and 
myseir,  he  fired  with  the  muzzle  within  a  cou- 
ple of  feet  of  hie  body;  the  man  fell,  roiled 
over  and  over,  and  lay  aa  if  dead.  On  exami- 
nation of  the  woundj  tliere  wns  no  fear  lo  be 
enterlained  Ibr  hi*  iife.  a»  he  wa«  hit  near  the 
hip,  and  a  double  To  I  u  of  his  berooua,  which 
.  waa  burnt  through,  had  deadened  the  force  of 
the  powder.  It  was  nevertheleBa  an  ugly 
laokjng  wound,  as  pieeea  of  the  woollen  Mr- 


ofihe  party  did  not  care  much  atmut  it,  and 
the  wounded  man's  wife,  instead  of  looking 
ader  her  hueband,  riuhed  up  to  the  man  who 
had  ahol  him,  and,  anialed  by  tome  leroale 
IHeoda,  opened  upon  him  a  torrent  of  abuie 
with  auch  evident  fluency  ofiongue  and  com- 
mand of  language,  that  after  endeBvoring  in 
vain  to  get  in  a  word  or  two,  he  fairly  turned 
tail  and  walked  off.  1  aaked  in  the  evening 
bow  llie  woonded  man  was,  and  they  an«wer- 
ed  that  it  would  not  signify,  he  would  be  well 
in  a  week  or  so.  Ten  minules  aiterwardi  he 
came  bimwlf  limping  to  our  lent,  evidently 
much  more  distressed  at  the  serious  injiirv  hia 
bernous  had  received,  than  at  bis  own  hurt, 
and  exhibiting  the  big  holes  burnt  in  his  gar> 
ment  with  a  most  woebegone  expression  of 
GOunienance.  The  same  rejoicings  continued 
all  the  altemoon ;  and  even  when  our  numbera 
were  increased  by  the  return  of  the  shooting 
party.no  objections  were  made  to  our  gsing  to 
and  fro  as  olten  as  we  pleased.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom always  to  make  a  present  to  the  musi- 
cians, which  1  undersiood  was  handed  over  to 
the  bridegroom ;  so  perhaps  the  five-franc 
piece  given  by  each  of  us  may  have  had  some 
effect  The  actual  ceremonies  of  an  Arab 
marriage  are  very  simple.  The  young  mai 
having  mode  hie  choice,  the  two  lathers  mee 
and  settle  what  sum  is  to  be  paid  for  the  bride 
this  imponant  point  arranged,  a  contract  ii 
drawn  up  and  signed,  the  money  paid,  the 
bridegroom  goes  Ibr  his  wile  and  brings  ber 
home.  A  divorce  is  a  sllll  easier  matter;  ll 
husband  gives  his  teason  for  desiring  it  (fr 
quenlly  a  very  trifling  one),  and  (he  womi 
returns  to  her  father,  who,  however,  is  entitled 
to  keep  the  sum  he  originally  received  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage.  Owing  to  Iheir  habits 
of  life,  the  Arab  women  enjoy  a  greater  degree 
of  comparaiive  liberty  than  lalis  to  the  lot  of 
fem:ileB  of  other  Mahometan  nations.  Con- 
stantly  employed  in  the  severest  domestic  la- 
bor in  the  field,  as  well  as  at  home,  conceal- 
ment of  the  person,  as  practised  by  tlie  Moors 
and  inhabitants  of  cities,  is  impossible  in  the 
dftuar,  neither  do  they  attempt  it" 

Our  next  extract  relatea  a  remarkable 
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feat,  tnd  leads  to  an  interesting  communi- 


While  drinking  our  coffee,  we  observed  a 
boy  who,  leaning  with  foldird  arms  upon  a 
Btiuii,  watched  every  motion  that  we  made. 
The  boy's  countenance  was  disgutlingly  re- 
pulsive, and  the  vacant  yet  cunning  expression 
of  hia  features,  more  those  ofa  brute  than  of  a 
human  being,  as  well  as  the  form  of  bis  mis- 
shapen head,  stamped  him  as  an  idiot  from  hia 
birth.  A  tattered  bernous  hung  loosely  on  his 
ihoulders,  and  cold  and  wet  as  the  eveninj; 
vras,  he  stood  staring  in  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tent,  while  the  other  Arabs,  whom  curiosity 
had  at  first  attrac led,  gathered  round  the  fire 
a  fen  yards  distant  Knowing  that  the  Arab* 
regard  as  saints,  madmeii,  ana  (hose  whose  in- 
telTects  are  affected,  I  paid  no  more  attention 
to  hin,  and  \e{t  the  tent  for  a  few  mioutes. 
When  I  returned,  the  boy  was  still  there,  fixed 
in  the  same  attitude ;  and  1  was  told  that  ha 
had  just  made  a  display  of  his  sanctity,  bjr 
holding  in  his  naked  band  a  live  scorpion,  and 
then  eating  it,  without  suffering  in  the  least 
from  its  poi&onous  sting.  As  he  was  slaading 
close  to  the  tent,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but 
that  ha  performed  the  disgusting  feat  of  de- 
vouring the  reptile,  but  I  was  rather  incredu- 
lous as  to  tlie  lact  of  the  sling  not  having  been 
removed.  We  were  discussing  this  point, 
when,  guessing  that  he  was  the  object  of  our 
conversation,  he  went  away,  and  returned  al- 
most immediately  with  another  scorpion  in  hia 
hand.  Taking  a  piece  of  stick,  I  examined  it 
most  cloaely  in  his  uncovered  hand,  and  per- 
fectly satisfied  myself  that  it  had  not  been  de- 
prived of  its  sting,  or  injured  in  any  way.  The 
scorpion  was  of  a  tolerable  size — upwards  of 
two  inches  long — quite  lively,  and  able  to  in- 
flict a  very  paiuful  wound,  the  effects  of  which 
would  be  apparent  almost  instantly,  and  laat 
for  a  considerable  lime.  Standing  over  the 
boy,  I  watched  him  narrowly,  to  see  that  ha 
did  not  pinch  off  the  tail  of  ihe  reptile,  or  play 
any  trick ;  but,  half  raising  hii  nand  to  hia 
head,  he  put  his  mouth  lo  hia  open  palm,  and 
I  saw  distinctly  the  scorpion  writhing  beiween 
his  teeth  as  be  took  it  up,  and  heard  the 
crunching  of  its  shelly  covering,  as  he  delibe- 
ratley  chewed  and  then  swallowed  it.  Neither 
hie  hands  nor  liie  mouth  suffered  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  and  af\er  a  short  interval  he  pro- 
duced and  ate  another  in  Ifae  same  way,  which 
I  also  examined.  The  boy,  since  the  early  pe- 
riod wheil  the  infirmity  of  his  mind  became 
apparent,  bad  been  brought  up  a  member  of 
the  religiouB  sect  of  ihe  Alsaoua,  who  claim 
the  privilege,  by  tlie  special  gilt  of  God  lo  Iheir 
founder,  of  being  proof  against  the  venom  of 
re^tilesj  and  the  effects  of  fire.  The  preseat 
chief  of  the  sect  resides  near  Medea,  and  hia 
diEciples  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  ths 
whofe  of  Northern  Africa ;  tbey  are  held 
in  a  cer.ain  decree  of  reverence,  but  do  not 
possess  much  lofluencc.  Captain  Marlenot 
gave  US  iheu  details,  and  referred  me  for  fur- 
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Iher  inronnatian  on  the  subject  (o  the  rollawiog 
accouDt  uf  a  grand  feEtivat  of  Uie  Alsaoun, 
written  by  an  officer  who  was  an  eye-witoeBe 
of  the  Bceoea  he  so  graphically  deEcribes. 

"  In  ihe  court  of  a  emaU  Moorish  houEe  in 
the  Rue  de  I'Empereur,  Algiers,  about  iixly 
Araba  and  Moors  were  aEsembled.  Frou 
Atandarda — one  red  and  yellow,  and  the  other 
three  red  and  green — were  euspended  from 
the  columns  of  the  court,  over  the  heads  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  sect.  These  were  Ibe  slandards 
ol  the  Marabout,  Mohammed-ben- Alssa.  In 
tbe  middle,  a  long  wax  taper,  pieced  in  an  old 
black  chandelier,  alone  afibroed  light  to  the 
assembly,  and  cast  its  uncertain,  glimmering 
rays  into  the  gloomy  corners  of  the  building. 
The  upper  gallery  was  filled  with  women, 
covered  with  their  while  veils,  leaving  visible 
ortl^  their  black  eyes  and  their  eyebrows, 
slamed  with  henn.i,  Bou-Chama,  by  whose 
invitation  1  attended  the  festival,  remained  b^ 
my  side,  and  explained  the  origin  of  the  reli- 
gious sect  to  which  he  belonged,  in  nearly  Ihe 
lolloniug  terms: — '  Four  or  five  hundred 
years  ago  a  celebrated  Marabout  lived  in  the 

B-ovince  of  Ornn.  Hia  name  was  Mohammed- 
en- Alssa,  and  having  succeeded  in  gathering 
together  a  certain  number  of  dliicipleB,  he 
wandered  with  them  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
■omeiimes  in  the  Tell,  end  at  other  timeB 
plunging  into  the  wilds  of  the  Sahara.  One 
day  during  his  wanderings  he  lost  his  way  in 
the  deserL  The  provisionf  were  exhausted, 
and  bis  faithful  fultowers,  sinking  from  weak- 
nesa,  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  hun- 
ger, when  Ben-Alssa,  stretching  hjs  hands  to- 
wanfe  heaven,  implored  the  mercy  of  the  God 
cf  Mohamnied.  '  Lord,'  cried  he,  'thou  alone 
art  able  to  save  ua.  Take  piiy  upon  us,  and 
catise  whatsoever  we  may  touch,  lo  cbanec 
for  us  into  wholesome  food.'  At  ihese  woroB, 
seized  with  sudden  inspiration,  hie  disciples 
gathered  stones,  serpentt,  ECorpions,  &,c.,  sai- 
isGed  their  hunge*,  and  suffered  no  harm. 
'  We,'  continued  Bou-Chama,  '  followers  of 
this  illustrious  Marabout,  have  inherited  the 
•ame  privilege ;  and  il  is  in  commemoration  of 
Hub  miracle,  and  to  perpetuate  it,  that  we  have 
now  assembled  together.  By  our  prayers  we 
obuun  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  draw  down  the 
mercies  of  heaven  upon  our  newly-born  chil- 
dren.' Aller  these  words,  Bou-Chama  left  me 
and  joined  his  brethren  ;  the  rites  were  com- 
mencing. Tbe  prescribed  ablutions  having 
been  performed,  the  Alsaoua,  standing  in 
meditative  postures,  recited  eight  times  the 
Mnstulman  professioD  of  f^Ih— '  I  bear  wi^ 
nets  that  there  is  none  other  god  than  God, 
and  ibat  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.'  In  iheir 
voices  their  was  someting  grave  and  solemn, 
which  was  moat  impreasive.  Tbe  Mokaddam, 
or  chief  of  the  sect,  then  chanted  a  prayer  for 
all  Mussulmen,  and  called  down  upon  them 
the  bBuedictiona  of  the  prupbeL   At  the  end  ol 


health  for  one,  or  the  blessing  of  maternity  for 


another ;  and  the  chorus  then  taking  It  up,  ad- 
dressed  a  prayer  to  God,  in  accordance  with. 
ihe  favor  demanded.  Incense  was  every  now 
and  then  thrown  on  a  brazier  of  live  coals,  and 
the  chorus  repealed  in  a  loud  voice, '  Et-»aUA  I 
E»-Balah!'  They  then  all  seated  tberaselvea 
in  a  circle,  leaving  a  vacant  space  in  the  cen- 
tre of  (he  court.  Tlie  Mokaddam  and  hia  chief 
OBsistanta  took  their  pintle  opposite  to  me,  and 
at  their  side  a  dozen  Alsaoua  arranged  ihem- 
aelves,  each  armed  with  an  eaormous  tam- 
bourine, which  they  beat  in  cadence,  while  the 
clioruB  vociferated  a  song  in  honor  of  Ben- 
AlEsa.  There  was  in  these  songs  an  uodefina- 
ble  spirit  of  frantic  rage,  whicti  produced  in 
me  a  certain  iiapression  of  terror.  I  saw  aome 
of  these  fanatics  roll  enormous  aerpeDts  in  the 
bollow  of  their  tambourines,  while  livid  addeta 
reared  their  hideous  heads  from  the  hoods  of 
their  bernous,  and,  dropping  lo  Ihe  floor,  glided 
over  the  marble  aa  cold  as  themselves.  In 
spite  of  tbe  horror  which  1  lelt  at  (hta  sight, 
curioaiiy  got  the  better  of  my  disgust,  and  I 
remained.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  my 
heart  beat  violently;  the  dim  obscurity,  tite 
infernal  music,  the  women,  shrouded  in  their 
white  veils,  appearing  like  phantoms  rJEea 
from  the  grave,  all  prepared  my  imagination 
for  the  horrid  spectacle  of  a  festival  of  the 
Aisaoua.  At  tlie  sound  of  this  barbaroiw 
music,  one  of  Ihe  party  rushed  into  the  circle 
with  a  frightful  cry  and  extended  arms,  as  il 
pOESessed  by  tile  evil  one.  He  made  the  round 
several  times,  roaring  hoarsely  and  savagely, 
then, as  if  compclled^y  a  supernatural  power, 
he  began  to  dance  lo  the  sound  of  the  tam- 
bourines and  drums.  He  waa  then  clothed  in 
a  while  bernous,  and  his  'shaaheah'  (led 
woollen  cap)  being  taken  off,  tlie  lone  hair  left 
on  the  top  of  an  Arab's  bead  fell  over  his 
shoulders.  He  then  commenced  his  '  xeekr.' 
The  zeekr  is  a  species  of  religious  dance, 
which  coasista  in  jerking  the  head  from  right 
to  left,  so  that  it  touches  ihe  shouldera  alter- 
nately. The  whole  body  of  the  Ataaoua  waa 
in  motion,  hie  eyes  soon  became  red  and  blood- 
shot, and  the  veins  of  his  neck  blue  and  dia- 
tended;  nevertheless,  he  continued  hia  terrific 
dance.  On  a  sudden  two  others  rose  up,  and 
wiih  savage  yells,  joined  tbe  Srsi.  The  three, 
excited  by  each  other,  redoubled  their  stamp- 
ings and  the  motion  of  their  heads,  working 
themselves  up  into  a  stale  of  frenzy  impossible 
to  describe.  Now  calling  tor  red-hot  iron, 
small  shovels,  the  broad  part  ihe  size  of  the 
band,  with  long  iron  handles,  were  given  to 
tliem.  Seizing  each  one,  these  enthusiaata, 
placing  one  knee  on  the  ground,  applied  their 
hands,  and  even  tongues,  to  the  red-hol  metaL 
One  of  them,  more  madly  excited  than  hia 
companions,  placed  the  brighieat  portion  of  the 
instrument  iKtween  hia  teeih,  and  held  it  ia 
that  position  for  upwards  ol'  tliirty  seconds. 
Let  not  Ihe  reader  ttiiuk  that  1  exaggerate; 
I  witnessed  all  that  1  relate;  and,  in  order  to 
iir-preBs  Ihe  scene  stronger  tipon  my  memory, 
tbe  performer  of  thia  lost  act  |ilaced  bimaw 
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iineHy  opposite  to  me  with  r  lighted  taper  in 
his  haod.  It  ie  iinpo«aJble  Tor  me  to  give  a 
reason  for  wliat  f  eavf,  but  I  cannot  disiMlieve 
ii;  1  smelt  ihe  sleniti  nf  the  burnt  flesh,  and 
when  1  afiernardB  touched  Itieir  handR  and 
feet,  1  found  only  :i  freeli  and  uninjured  Bkin. 
The  ■iffht  of  one  old  man,  nearly  pjsly-fivc 
yeara  of  age,  gave  me  great  pain;  he  grouped 
the  red-hot  iron,  sdiI  plncin^  it  on  bix  leg,  al- 
lowed it  to  remain  there  uniil  a  nhiiiBh  rmoke 
aroae,  which  filled  the  whale  house  witli  its 

poiaonouB  oiior.     These  dancea  lasted  in  ttiia  j  lowing'  the  still  homing 
-  r  for  tlie  space  of  an  hour.    Noiwiih- 1  lie  seized  a  inTge  scorpi 
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bumt  brightly,  and  sent  forth  a  thousand  sparks. 
Without  having  been  there,  it  ie  itiipoBsibla  to 
realize  the  terrific  sight  1  had  before  my  eyes. 
Opposite  me,  within  two  paces,  was  the  negro, 
whoBe  glowing  mouth  displayed  itself  ia  a 
bluck  and  hideous  face ;  his  head,  with  its  siO' 
gle  lock  of  crisp  woolly  hair,  vibrating  rapidly 
from  side  lo  side ;  and  around  me  the  hellisn 
miisic,  the  con  vulFJvealam pings,  and  the  fright- 
ful cries  of  the  dancers.  The  negro  was  now 
of  the  moat  furious  excitement.  Swal- 
of  his  mnutb, 


standing  Ihe  noise  produced  by  the  songa 
.the   tambourines,  the  painfuf  rattle 


tbroala  of  these  mad  tanattca  could  be  disiin- 
guisbed  amidst  the  din ;  at  last,  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  ihey  fell  backwards,  one  after  the 
other,  and  lay  senEclees  and  molionless  on  the 
ground  ;  the  aongs  ceased,  and  nothing  broke 
the  solemn  silence  but  the  sound  of  their  heavy 
breathings.  A  man,  whose  task  it  was  Id  at- 
tend the  half-dead  wrelchea,  now  advanced, 
and  placing  his  foot  succeBaively  on  the  pit  of 
their  eioroachs,  pressed  their  sides  airoogly, 
kneaded  their  limbs,  and  caused  tbem  to  re- 
vive. The  dance  recommenced;  four  fresh 
Alcaauo  rushed  imo  tlic  circle,  attd  n-cre  soon 
in  the  same  slaf.  of  frenzy  as  tlieir  predeces- 
sors, strikinfT  their  heads  with  red-hot  shovels, 
and  stamping  upon  them  with  their  naked  feet 
Then,  in  their  delirium,  imagining  that  they 
were  transformed  into  camels  and  lions,  they 
uttered  the  cries  of  the  animals  they  repreceni- 
ed,  and  feigned  a  combat  between  them ;  Ibeir 
mtinths  foamed  and  their  eyes  sparkled  with 
rage.  The  Mokaddani  now  presented  to  them 
a  leaf  of  cactus,  of  which  the  thorns,  an  inch 
in  length,  and  sharp  as  a  needle,  made  nie 
tremble.  At  this  sight  the  combat  ceased  ;  the 
AlsaouB  threw  tliemselves  upon  the  cactus, 
they  tore  and  ground  it  between  their  teeth, 
making  the  air  resound  with  a  hoarse  noise 
reEcmbling  the  horrid  cries  of  an  enmged 
camel.  At  this  moment  the  women,  placed  in 
the  upper  gallery,  raised  their  dismal  cry  of 
lifbt,  lu-4u,  lu-lu. 

"  This  fjjghLi'ul  scene  was  only  the  prelude 
lo  all  the  horrors  1  was  about  to  witnesa.  To- 
wards eleven  o'clock  the  songs  c'eased,  and 
coffee  and  couscousoo  were  brought  in,  of 
which  I  found  il  impossible  to  partake.  The 
repast  over,  they  recitedaprayer  before  recom- 
mencing their  dance ;  and  on  Ihe  musicians  be- 
ginning to  strike  their  enormous  lambourines, 
severt  or  eight  of  the  disciples  rose,  howling 
dreadfully,  and,  dressed  in  white,  like  their  pre- 
decessors, began  lo  perform  tlie  zeekr.  My 
acquaintance,  Bou-Chama,  was  of  this  partyj 
and  taking  a  bundle  of  small  was  tapers,  he 
placed  first  his  hand,  and  then  his  arm,  fhce, 
end  neck,  in  the  flames.  His  features,  when 
thus  lit  up,  as  iheyappeared  from  ofte  moment 
to  another  through  uie  varying  flmaes,  ' 
finite  a  demoniacal  appearance.  In  Ihe  u 
tin.e  a  negro  had  amused  himself  by  placing 
live  coals  in  hia  mouth,  which,  as  he  breathed, 


placing  it  on  his 
every  possible  manner,  pincning  it,  nnt- 
nfar  Xhe  taper,  and  burning  one  of  ila 
claws.  The  enriigpd  nninia!  darted  his  sling 
into  the  offered  hand  ;  the  negro  smiled,  ana, 
raising  Ihe  scorpion  to  his  mouth,  1  heard  il 
:rai-k  oeiween  his  teeth ;  and,  as  he  swallowed 
It,  1  turned  mybtad  aside  iu  horror.  The 
reader,  perhaps,  supposes  that  the  sco^ion 
was  deprived  of  his  sting;  but  I  had  ocular 
demonstration  to  the  contrary;  nay,  more,  1 
might  hove  bronght  one  from  the  Boudjareesh 
myself,  and  given  it  with  my  own  hand,  aa 
many  have  done  who  have  been  admitted  In 
these  '  Hadrah.' 

"  A  yatagun  was  now  brought,  the  point 
wrapped  in  a  handkerchief,  and  two  men  held 
il  horizontally  about  three  feet  Irom  the  ground. 
On  seeing  this,  n  man  ro^e  from  his  seat  and 
itommenccd  his  zeekr;  then,  uncovering  hi* 
breast,  he  sprang  with  all  his  weight  on  the 
naked  blade :  it  seemed  as  if  his  body  would 
have  been  cut  in  two  by  such  a  blow.  He  ra- 
muined,  however,  with  his  bare  breast  on  the 
iharp  edge  of  the  sabre,  balancing  himself 
with  his  feet,  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 

Suilly  continuing  his  zeekr.  Meanwhile 
>ur  other  ATsaoua  continued  their  furious 
dance,  bealitjg  their  heads  with  the  iron  sho- 
'  brought  to  a  red  heat.  To  these,  three 
rs  soon  joined  themselves,  grasping  in 
each  hand  a  living  adder,  with  which  thef 
struck  their  bodies.  As  they  danced,  the  ser- 
pents wound  themselves  about  their  hrobt, 
tiissinc  horribly.  Then  seizing  them,  some 
placed  tbem  in  their  mouths,  so  as  only  to  per> 
mit  the  bend  of  the  reptile  lo  escape:  one  even 
forced  the  tulder  to  bite  hie  tongue,  and,  leav- 
ing it  thus  sUFoended,  continued  hit  danct. 
Others  squecKt'ii  them  hctween  their  teeth,  ta 
increase  their  rage ;  and  the  irritated  reptileiL 
in  their  dcspernie  struegtes  to  escape,  twined 
around  their  necks,  and,  hissing,  reared  them- 
selves obove  the  neade  of  their  tormentors. 
Excited  by  the  spectacle  before  their  eyes,  and 
by  the  increasing  noise  of  the  music,  the  Alsa- 
oua  rose  iu  a  body,  and  rushed  to  take  a  part 
in  (he  dance.  Then  commenced  a  scene  which 
words  cannot  describe.  Twenty  Alsaoua, 
clothed  in  white  hernoua,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  haggard  eyes,  mad  with  excitement  and 
fanaticism,  bathed  in  sweat,  and  grasfjing  ser- 
pents in  their  hands,  stamping,  dancing,  and 
convulsively  shaking  their  bead^  each  starting 
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vein  awoiien  and  dretended  with  blood,  Tlie 
women,  like  phantoms,  aBsUling  in  Ihia  scene. 
lit  only  by  ii  pale  nnd  solitary  taper,  uttered 
in  a  piercing  lone  iheir  flhrill  criea  of  iu-lu, 
bi-tti,  Iti-tu.  This,  mixed  witli  elrange  Bongs, 
hoBr»e  sounds,  and  the  hollow  rdtile  in  the 
throat  of  each  Alaaoua,  as  he  I'ell  exhaueled 
and  senBelBES,  Torraed  altogether  a  scene  so 
totally  repulsive  to  human  namre,  that  ii 
■  «eenied,  in  trulh,afeaatorhell.  Such  dreadful 
exertiona  could  not,  howevur,  i:iEt  long:  by 
degrees  tlie  number  of  daiicere  diminisiied,  as 
one  aller  anolhcr  they  sank  undur  the  fatigue, 
aod  iheir  panting  bodies  screwed  the  marble 
pavement  of  the  court.    The  feaBtoftlie  Alaa- 


WUh  this  long  epecimen  we  finish  our 
notice.  The  return  of  the  travellers  to  Al- 
giers, their  tibU  to  Bona  and  Tunis,  the 
historical  accountofthcKabiles  or  Berbers, 
andvther  mailers  treated  of,  not  furnishing 
us  with  aughi  which  we  could  coDBJder  to 
be  of  sufficienl  novelly  or  importance  to 
occupy  our  pages.  From  what  we  ha»e 
dune,  we  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pub- 
lication is  exactly  what  we  havp.  pictured; 
Tiz.  the  fiank  exposition  of  a  light,  slight, 
and  pleasant  excursion,  QTer  a  country  from 
which  the  iateat  intelligence  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  cnse,  be  generally  acceptable. 


THE   KlWaPAPBR  PM88   OF  VRANCB.  [3vLT, 

«videnca  afforded  fa}'  Mala  is  maieital  in  luoh  an 
inquiry ;  the  oslrich  faatliera  do  nol  appear  on 
IheGresl  SbrIs  of  Edward  III,  or  I.iB  consort; 
liipy  occur  on  Printe  Edwards  seal  for  Aquitaine, 
end  siimo  others  used  by  him  ;  and  lliey  appear 
to  have  been  borne  wilt  a  sliglit  differonee  by 
other  sons  of  Edward  III,,  by  KLchard  11.,  and 
succeeding  sovereigns,  bj  the  sona  of  Henry  IV,, 


muse  of  York,  Tbs  badge  doi 
not  appear  to  Iibto  been  considered  os  appropriate 
lo  ihe  eldest  son  of  ihs  soTereig n,  until  the  leigo 
of  Henry  VllI  ,  and  in  suba^queBt  times,  from 
ignoraocH  of  Id        '    ■"  '  '      '         —••"•—- 


Pkihci  of  Wilis'  FtATiiEna. — In  the  Socie- 
ly  of  Aatiquaiiee,  ihe  Secretary  resumed  llie 
reading  of  llie  *  Inquiry  into  ttie  Utigin  of  the  de- 
vice uf  tbe  Triple  Plume  of  Featlieis,  and  ibe 
Holloes  used  by  the  Black  Prince,'  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicalaj,  commenced  at  llie  prerious  meeting. 
The  jKiputar  account  of  the  adoption  of  the  badge 
of  feathers  at  Cretsy,  as  staled  by  Sandford,  rests 
en  no  contemporary  authority  :  ibe  tradition  that 
the  Black  Prince  wore  the  feathers  al  Poicli> 
not  at  CKssy,  is  first  mentioned  by  Camden,  a 
the  tale  of  their  heing  stripped  from  the  helm 
tbe  King  of  Bohemia  is  given  by  no  higher 
BUlliDriliaa  than  Sandford  and  Rat.dla  HoJitie 
Sir  Harris  having  carefully  eiaoiined  Ihe  Ward, 
robe  Accounts,  whilst  prepariug  a  history  of  Ibc 
Order  of  the  Garter,  asreritiued  that  the  Eroi 
mention  of  Ihe  fitalliurs  in  any  record,  is  in  a  lisl 
of  the  Quean  B  plate  ;  the  datp  of  the  documeiii 
is  lost,  but  it  must  have  been  slier  43  tldwuri 
1309.     The  facts  thus  supplied  lead  to  tfai 


inferf 


.    boblt 


field  belonged   w    ttueen   Philippe,  eilhi 
ftmily  badge,  or  us  arms  borne  in  r.-^ht  of 
teriituries  appertaining  lo  her  houss.      The  most 
remaiksble    notices  of  them  occur  in  the  will    of 
tbe  Black  Prince  ;  he  directed  Ihei 
placed  among  the  decorations  of  his 
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Fiom  ih>  B.iiith  aairMit;  BstIh.- 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  OF  FRANCE. 

(I.)  Lt  Monittvr. — (2.)  Lt  Mtssager. — 
(3.)  Le  Journal  des  Debats. — (4.)  Le 
ConstUutionnel — (5.)  Lt  SiicU. — (6.) 
La  Presse.—(7.)  Le  JValional.—{8.) 
La  Gazette  dt  France. —i,^.)  La  QuotU 
d,>„„e._(iO,)  LtGtobi:—{\\.)  UCor. 
smre  Satan.~{Vi.)  Le  Charivari. — 
(13.)  L'Esprit  Public— (U.)  La  Re- 
forme. — (15)  La  Democratic  Paeifique. 
Paris,  1845,  1846. 

(16,)  Histoire  Edijianlr  du  Journal  des 
Debati.     Paris:  Baudry. 

(17.)  Vmalitb  des  Joumaux,  R&oilatioMs 
aceompagnies  de  Prtvves.  Par  Con- 
stant Hilbey.  Ouvrier.Tailleur.  Paris, 
chez  tons  les  Librairci.  Septembre, 
1845. 

(18.)  L'Ecole  det  Jimmalistti,  Comediten 
5  Actes.  Par  Mne.  Euii.k  db  Gibab- 
din;  suivie  d'une  Letire  de  M.  Jitlks 
Janin;  et  d'une  SeponsedeM.GKASiEK 
DG  Casbaonac.  Troisi^m*  Edition, 
Paris,  1840. 


1  instructive  study 
lo  trace  the  progress  of  the  Newspaper 
Press  of  France,  from  the  earliest  limes 
down  to  our  own  day  ; — (o  record  (he  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Gazeller  and  the  mod- 
ern Journalist :— of  the  old  Gazelle  oi"  times 
long  gone  by,  as  well  as  of  the  modern 
Journal.  In  the  French  of  the  17ih  cen- 
tury, the  Gazetier  signified  the  Editor  of  & 
periodical  publication,  as  well  as  the  Pub- 
lisher  ;  bSt  the  word  is  not  now  used  in 
this  latter  sense,  and  generally  benra  bA  ill 
signiGcatioa. 

Though  any  frivolous  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  words,  in  the  present  age  of  facts 
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and  Teatilies,  be  for  the  i 
may  be  pern 
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isi  part  idle,  jet  tin  de  I'A.ssemblie  Natior.ale,'  ngreed  to  in 
o  state,  thai  ihe  corporate  his  paper  wiih  the  '  Moniteur," 
word  Oazetier  is  derived  from  Gazette,  a  and  aoon  after  became  ihe  first  r^dactcur. 
denomination  which  ihe  eBriiest  jnurnsl  re-  en  chef  of  the  latter  journal.  As  Marel 
ceived  from  the  piece  of  Venetian  coin,  whs  an  admirable  short-hnnd  writer,  the  pa> 
*  Gazelta,'  which  ihe  reader  paid  for  each  per  became,  to  use  the  words  of  his  biagra?- 
numbf  r  in  the  Pinzza  de  St.  Marco,  in  the  pher,  a  tableau  en  relief.  It  was  not  merely 
flevenleenth  century.  The  first  regular  fidelity  of  expression  that  was  transmilted. 
Journal  which  modern  times  has  known,  |pt  the  spirit  of  the  debate  was  embodied, 
however,  appeared  in  England  in  1588.  It  and  the  gesture  and  demeanor  of  the  orator 
borelhetiileof  the  '  English  Mercury,'  and  described.  Something  more,  however,  than 
probably  BO^gented  to  the  French  nation  tnere  reports  were  needed  ;  and  a  series  of 
the  idea  of  the  '  Mercure  Franijais,  i>u  articles  were  determined  on,  comparing  the 
Suite  de  I'FIistoir^  de  la  Paix.'  This  pub-  |iarliamentary  system  springing  from  the 
lication  commenced  in  1605,  the  Septen-  Revolution,  with  the  system  that  prevailed 
naire  of  D.Cayer.atid  extended  to  theyear  anterttirly.  The  exact  and  conscientinus 
1644,  forming  altogether  a  collection  of  25  Peiichet  undertook  this  difBeult  tank.  -  His 
Tols.  The  curious  compilation  was,  till  articles,  under  the  title  of  an  introduction, 
163a,  edited  by  John  Richer,  and  continaed  form  the  first  volume  of  the  collection  of  the 
by  Theophile  Renaudnt.         '  '  Moniteur.' 

Without  entering  upon  the  early  history  From  this  period  the  principal  and  the 
of  Journalism  in  France,  or  enumerating  most  precious  recommendation  of  the  '  Mo- 
thn  journals  and  newspa])ersof  the  Revolu-  niteur' was,  andis,  that  it  is  a  repertory  of  all 
tion,  it  will  best  accord  with  our  design  to  theimportantfacisconnected  witlitheannals 
begin  our  sketch  with  the  mention  of  the  of  modern  France.  The  '  Moniteur,' indeed, 
only  one  which  sprung  out  of  this  great  cri-  is  the  only  pure  well  of  undehled  historical 
sis  which  has  survived  that  stormy  and  truth,  though  occasionally  dashed  and 
terrific  epoch,  and  which  has  lived  to  see  brewed  with  lies,  more  especially  in  the 
many  great  changes  even  in  our  own  day.  Napoleonic  lime,  from  which  a  thorough 
We  allude  to  the  '  Moniteur  Universel,'  the  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the  purties 
official  journal  of  the  French  Government,  and  history  of  France,  Tables  compileil 
Born  of  Ihe  first  Revolution,  and  a  witness  with  diligence,  method,  and  clearness,  and 
of  all  the  political  revolutions  which  have  published  for  each  year,  facilitate  the  re- 
succeeded  it,  Ihe  '  Moniteur '  has  had  the  I  searches  of  the  student,  and  conduct  him 
rare  adrantasre  of  siirvivtnvtimesof  trouble  through  the  immense  labyrinth  of  facts 
and  civil  strife,  without  losing  any  portion  which  have  been  accumulated  during  half 
nf  its  high  consideration,  and  without  a  century.  Men  of  extraordinary  merit 
changing  either  its  character  or  its  Ian-  have  occasionally  co-operated,  either  a* 
guage.  men  of  letters,  or  as  philosophical  writers, 

The  founder  of  Ihe  'Moniteur'  was  ■  j  or  as  publicists,  in  the  editing  of  this  remark- 
great  and  enterprising  bookseller,  of  the:  able  journal.  We  hsve  already  cited  the 
name  of  Charles  Joseph  Panckoucke,  fi-JDuke  of  Bassano,  who  was  reducleur  en 
thflT  of  Madame  Sunrd,  and  celebrated  by  ;  chef,  to  the  end  of  the  Coiiatituem  Assem- 


tfae  publication  of  the  '  EncyclopSdie  M£- 
thodique.'  Paiickoucke  had,  in  a  journey 
to  England,  been  struck  with  the  immense 
size  of  the  London  journals.  He  resolved 
to  introduce  a  larger  form  into  France. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  '  Moniteur  Uni- 
versel,' which  first  saw  the  light  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th  of  November,  1789. 
But  the  '  Moniteur,'  in  its  infancy,  did  not, 
as  the  reader  may  well  suppose,  possess  its 
present  organization.  A  very  small  space 
was  alloted  toihe  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  debates 
were  often  incorrectly  given.  Shortly  after 
this  period,  M.  Marei,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Bassano,  and  who  was  editor  of  the  '  Bulle- 


bly.  Ber<ttiin,  the  author  of  '  L'Ainie  des 
Enfans,'  succeeded  him  at  it  time  when 
Rabaut  de  St.  Eiienne,  La  Harpe;  Lays, 
the  author  of  '  L'nmi  des  Lois ;'  Framery ; 
Ouinguen^,  author  of  a  Literary  History  of 
Italy  ;  Oarai,  who  was  minister  and  senator ; 
Suard,  of  the  Academy,  of  whom  we  have 
before  spoken  ;  Charles  His,  Gallois  Gran- 
ville, Marsilly,  La  Chapelie,  and  others, 
enriched  the  very  same  pagen  with  tfaeir 
united  labors.  Under  the  Ciinvention  and 
the  Directory,  M.  Jourdan  performed  the 
duties  of  redacteur  en  chef,  and  was  assist- 

*  Sonvcniis  <fa  Du<-  ile  Dauino,  pr  Mdc.  Char- 
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ed  by  Ttout^,  Sauto,  and  GbIIoib.  Under 
the  Consulate,  Sauro  wis  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  '  Moniteur,'  and  is,  or  latelj 
wan,  editor  in  chief.  It  may  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  onr  readers,  that  during  the 
crisis  oflhe  (ninistry  of  Pnlignac,  tliat  weak, 
foolish  man  sent  for  M.  Sauvo,  anil  handed 
him  the  famous  ordonnancea  which  pro- 
duced  the  Revolution  of  July,  wiih  a  liaw 
to  their  publication  in  the  official  journal 
when  the  courageous  journaliat  remonstrat- 
ed with  the  president  of  the  council,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  fully — the  madness — 
of  his  course,"  The  minister  refused,  even 
at  the  twelfth  hour,  lo  listen  to  the  voice  of 
wisdom,  ond  our  readers  know  the  reaali. 
During  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  M. 
Sauvo  has  writien  tn  the  '  Monitenr'  the 
principal  portion  of  the  matter  under  the 
head  Theiltres,  and  all  parties  most  capable 
of  judging  of  such  matters  admit  the  taste 
and  the  tact  he  has  uniformly  exhibited  in 
this  department  of  his  labors,  his  criti- 
cisms being  extended  not  merely  to  the 
pieces,  but  to  the  actors  and  actresses.  If 
these  essays  were  published  separately,  they 
would  form  no  mean  course  of  dramatic 
literature.  Among  the  numerous  collabo- 
rateurs  of  M.  Sauvo,  from  the  Consulate 
and  Empire  to  onr  own  day,  we  may  men- 
tion Peuchet;  Tourlet;  thelearned  Jomard; 
Champollion,  of  the  Academy  des  inscrip- 
tions et  Belles  Leitres;  Amar;  Tiasot,  of 
the  Academy;  K^ratry  ;  Petit  Radel ;  Da- 
vid, formerly  consul-general  in  tbe  EHSt; 
Aubert  de  Vitry,  and  Champagnae.  The 
'  Moniteur'  is  the  only  journal,  it  should  he 
observed,  which  reproduces  exactly  the  de- 
hates  of  the  Chambers,  for  other  journals 
have  recourse  In  analysis  and  abridgments. 
The  only  certain  basis  of  an  exact  analysis 
would  be  the  words  of  the  '  Moniteur ;'  but 
this  journal,  contrary  to  its  agreement, 
which  imposes  on  it  the  obligation  of  fur- 
Brshing  proof  sheets  to  all  the  journals  on 
the  evening  of  its  publication,  appears  after 
the  latter  have  been  printed  off,  nnd  cannot 
consequently  be  of  the  least  use  for  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  debates,  h  were,  perhaps,  a 
piece  of  supererogatory  information  tostate 
that  ibe  '  Moniteur,'  which  forms  a  collec- 
tion of  more  than  100  volumes,  is  furnished 
to  all  the  higher  functionaries  of  the  state, 
and  is  constantly  referred  to,  not  merely  in 
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Prance,  bat  in  evsry  civilized  country.  It 
is  the  best  reperti^y  of  content poraneooa 
history,  and  complete  copies  of  it  are  there- 
fore very  rare,  and  always  fetch  a  high 
price. 

DuriAg  the  emigration.  Monsieur,  after- 
wards Louis  XViil.,  had  a  species  of  Mo- 
niteur of  his  own,  under  Ibe  title  of  '  Jour- 
nal de  Monsieur,'  in  which  the  Abb6s  Ro- 
yda  andGeoffroy,  the  latter  afterwards  so  ce- 
lebrated as  the  feuilletonist  of  the  -  DAbaU,' 
both  wrote  ;  but  this  paper  necessarily  ex- 
pired the  moment  his  majesty  landed  on  tbe 
French  soil.  The  Abbe  Geuffroy,  indeed, 
played  an  important  literary  part  after  tbe 
Restoration ;  but  before  we  speak  of  him,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into 
the  history  of  that  journal,  which  he  ren- 
dered so  celebrated  by  his  criticisms.  Id 
so  doing,  it  is  indispentable  that  we  should 
speHk  sotnewhnt  at  length  of  the  very  re- 
markable founders  of  the  '  Journal  dea  06r 
bats,'  the  MM.  Bertin.  These  two  brothers, 
Frani^ois  Berlin  the  elder,  and  Louis  Ber- 
lin, commonly  called  Bertin  de  Vaux,  were 
the  men  who  first  elevated  journalism  in 
France  intn  a  power  in  the  state,  and  made 
of  newspapers  a  great  instrument,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  Francis  was  the  elder 
brother  of  the  two,  and  continued  till  tbe 
period  of  his  death  '  RSdacteur  en  chef  and 
Gerant'  of  the  '  Journal  dea  Debits.'  Louis, 
the  other  brother,  after  havinj^  been  fifteen 
years  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depa- 
lics  was,  soon  afier  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
sent  amhaKsador  to  Holland,  and  elevaied 
lo  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Bertin  the  elder  was  a  man  of  large  and 
liberal  views,  iniclligeni,  instructed  not 
merely  in  lellets,  but  in  politics  and  legis- 
lation,— a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  best 
sense,  generous,  indulgent,  and  great,  not 
only  in  accomplishments  of  the  mind,  but 
what  is  rarer  and  belter,  in  virtues  of  tbe 
lieart. 

Berlin  de  Vaux,  his  brother,  was  an  ac- 
tive, indefaligable  man  of  business,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  distinguished  and  ^itited 
writer,  and  a  acholar  of  no  mean  preten- 
sions, especially  in  classical  literature.  Both 
these  remarkable  men  were  born  at  Paris, 
of  a  rich  and  respectable  family.  Their 
father,  who  was  secretary  to  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  Premier  of  France,  died  young-. 
Their  mother,  a  woman  of  eenae  and  talent, 
iiffbrded  them  the  advantage  of  the  best  and 
most  careful  education.  In  the  Reralution 
of  1789  they  were  both  young,  but  the  elder 
waa  old  enough  to  have  witnessed  many  of 
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the  horroTB  of  1793.  He  assisted  at  some 
of  the  tempeslnons  and  BRnguionry  debates 
of  that  epoch,  and  was  saved  from  being  a 
viclim  by  bia  extreme  youth, 

II  is  not  onr  purpose  to  go  o»er  the  his- 
tory of  the  press  during  the  Consnllte.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  soon  after 
Bonaparle  had  established  himself  in  the 
seat  of  power,  he  practically  annihilated  the 
decree  ofthe  9th  of  September,  1789,  which 
declared  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  Was 
one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  men.  With 
one  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  little  Corsicsn 
decided  that  among  the  numernus  political 
journals  existing,  twelve  should  alone  sur- 
Tive,  and  to  these  was  conceded  the  exign- 
oua  liberty  of  publishing  the  list  of  sales  of 
real  and  personal  property  by  auction  and 
mherwise,  the  bulletins  and  recitals  of 
battles  published  in  the  '  Moniteur,'  the 
new  laws,  and  dramniic  criticisms  on  the 
spectacles  of  the  day.  It  should  beremem> 
bered,  that  in  those  days  the  largest  journal 
^wu  no  bigger  than  a  quarto  sheet,  and  that 
charades  and  rebuses  were  then  more  in 
*o^e  than  political  dtsquisitiona.  It  was 
in  such  I  season  as  this  that  Benin  the  eld- 
«T  purchased  for  20,000  francs,  or  £r'W, 
of  Baudoin,  the  printer,  the  name  and  copy- 
right of  a  '  Journal  d'Annonces.'  With 
the  sagacity  of  a  man  of  profound  sense, 
M.  Benin  soon  perceived  that  the  joarnal  «rnor  and  governed 
of  which  he  had  become  the  proprietor  ought  ^o  use  the  phrase 
deither  lo  resemble  the  journals  of  the  an- 
cient regime,  nucb  as  the  'Mercure  de 
Prance,'  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
nor  the  journals  of  the  Revtilntion,  such  as 
the  'Orateur  du  Penpic,'  formerly  con- 
ducted by  Dussaull,  of  whom  more  annn, 
nor  the  journal,  reeking  with  blood,  of  the 
cowardly  Herbert,  called  the  '  Pdre  Du- 
chesne.' The '  Mercure  dc  France,'  though 
supported  by  Marmontel,  and  the  beaux 
eeprils  of  the  court,  was  but  a  pale  reflec- 
tion of  the  inane  vanity  and  emptiness  of 
the  otd  monarchy.  But  the  journal  of  the 
-*  P6re  Duchesne'  was  the  very  image  of  the 
blood  and  fury  and  worst  democratic  drunk- 
enness of  the  Revolution.  Such  journals 
as  either  the  one  or  the  other  were  impos- 
sible, under  a  strong  and  intelligent  govern- 
ment. Neither  as  consul  nor  aa  emperor 
had  Napoleon  permitted  their  existence; 
and  even  though  he  had,  the  nation  would 
not  have  long  supported  it.  It  was  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  hit  the  House  '  betwixt  wind 
snd  water,'  to  use  the  familiar  phrase  of 
Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  the  wonderful  Charles  Townshend  in 


the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  less  difficult 
was  it  for  M.  Bertin  to  hit  the  will  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  humor,  whim,  and  ca- 
price of  the  good  people  of  Paris.  It  wu, 
indeed,  an  up-hill  task  to  make  a  journal 
palatable  to  a  successful  soldier,  who  had 
made  himself  emperor,  and  who  desired  that 
neither  his  laws  nor  his  victories  might  be 
discussed  or  criticised.  And  nearly  as  dif- 
ficult was  it  to  conciliate  the  good  will  and 
favorable  attention  of  a  people  accustomed 
to  the  rank  and  strong  diatribes  of  the  de- 
mocrRtB.  Any  other  man  than  Bertin  the 
elder  would  have  given  the  task  up  in  de- 
spair— hot  the  word  '  despair'  was  no  more 
to  be  found  in  his  vocabulary  thnn  the  word 
'  impossible'  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  em- 
peror. To  create  a  journal  without  free- 
dom of  speech  were  indeed  hopeless.  M. 
Bertin  spoke,  therefore,  freely,  hut  he  was 
freely  outspoken  only  of  literature  and  the 
theatres,  holding  his  peace  on  higher  and 
more  dangerous  topics. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  '  Journal  des  Debals'  is  a  moral  and 
psychological  study,  not  without  its  interest. 
Tact,  and  management,  and  moderation, 
were  necessary  in  order  to  write  at  all  in 
that  epoch,  but  the  moment  Berlin  obtained 
permission  to  put  pen  lo  paper,  he  used  the 
two-edged  weapon  so  discreetly,  that  gov- 
'  '        re  equally  content. 

Burke,  he  hit  the 

iler  and  the  ruled  '  betwixt  wind  and  wa- 
ter.' What  was  the  cause  of  this  success  T 
Bertin  called  to  his  aid  men  of  science, 
learning,  talent,  and  art,  but  alt  inexpe- 
rienced in  the  art  of  journalism.  There 
was  not  one  among  them  who  had  ever  be- 
fore written  a  stupid  leading  article,  or  gra- 
duated in  the  sienographic  tribune  of  the 
Constituent  or  National  Assemblies,  but 
they  were  men  of  mind  and  education, — 
not  what  in  England  are  called  literary  men 
— i.  e.,  men  without  letters — who  have  failed 
in  other  callings,  but  scholars  'ripe  and 
good,'  brimful  of  learning.  The  greater 
number  of  the  earlier  contributors  had  been 
bred  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits;  some 
among  them  were  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood, but  all  were  deeply  imbued  with  the 
liter.-iture  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Among 
the  earliest  regular  contributors  of  the  new 
journal  wereGeoffroy,  Dussault,  Feletz,  and 
Delalot.  On  a  second  floor,  in  a  small, 
dingy,  damp  hole,  in  No.  17,  in  the  Rue 
des  Prfiires,  St,  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  where 
was  situated  the  office  of  the  journal,  these 
choice  spirits  met.     After  having  traversed 
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a  dirty  court,  whose  sweltering  walls  con- 
ducted to  the  first  door,  they  groped  their 
way  to  the  second  floor,  where  the  elder 
Bertin  sat  enthroned  in  al!  the  pomp  of  edi- 
torial m'ljesty.  When  the  lively,  intelligent, 
witty,  and  spirituel  populace  of  Paris — for., 
after  all,  they  are  but  a  populace — but  he 
cleverest  and  most  gifted  under  the  sud — 
when  this  mob  of  something  more  than  fine 
gentlemen,  though  less  than  perfectly  rea- 
sonable beings,  read  the  first  number  of  a 
journal  written  with  moderation,  yet  vigor- 
ously ;  witty,  yet  with  the  air  of  good  breed- 
ing and  good  society;  learned,  yet  without 
the  rust  of  the  schools;  bitter  and  incisive, 
yet  without  personal  malignity — the  town 
was  amazed  and  delighted,  as  though  a  new 
pleasure  had  been  invented,  or,  what  is  equi- 
raleiit  Ju  France  to  a  new  pleasure,  a  new 
sauce.  And  a  sauce  piquante  certainly 
was  invented,  for  Julien  Louis  Geofiroy,  the 
most  ingenious  critic  of  our  age,  and  of  the 
civilized  French  nation,  so  improved  and 
expanded  the  Feuilleton,  that  it  may  in  his 
hands  have  been  pronounced  a  new  creation. 
A  distinguished  scholar  of  the  Jesuits,  at 
the  school  of  Rcnnes,  Geoffroy  aflerwards 
entered  the  College  of  Louis  leGi  "  " 
subsequently  was  admitted  to  the  College 
de  Montaigu  as  Maitre  d'Etudcs,  and  was 
ultimately  named  Professor  of  Kheloiic  at 
the  College  of  Mazarin,  where  for  thi 
years  he  auccessiv-ely  obtained  the  pi 
Latin  prose.  This  success  procured  hi 
the  editorship  of  the  '  Ann^e  Litieraire,' 
which  he  succeeded  Fr^nin,  the  redout 
able  adversary  of  Voltaire,  alter  Renaudi 
the  founder  of  the  Journal  in  France. 
the  Jirst  years  of  the  Revolution  his  mo 
archical  opinions  pointed  him  out  as  t 
colleague  of  Royou,  in  the  editorship  of  the 
'Ami  du  Roi;'  but  in  the  reign  of  terror 
he  did  not  aspire  to  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, and  escaped  It  by  hiding  his  proscribed 
bead  in  a  small  village,  where  he  eicercised 
the  calling  of  a  schoolmaster.  Atler  the 
18  Brumaire  (18th  Nov.  1799,)  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  was  soon  after  chosen  as  the- 
atrical critic  to  the  'Journal  des  D^bais.' 
It  were  difficult,  indeed,  within  the  limits 
to  which  we  are  confined,  to  explain  the 
immense  vogue  which  his  articles  obtained. 
Every  other  day  there  appeared  one  of  his 
feuilletons,  of  which  the  occasional  bitter- 
ness and  virulence  were  pardoned  because 
of  the  learning  and  the  wit  It  wa  "  ' 
the  liveliest  and  most  pungent 
but  frequently  partial  and  unjust, 
above  dl,  partial  and  unjust  in  regard  to 
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markable  actors  and 
day,  aa  Talma,  Mde. 

tat,  Mile.  Duchenois,  &c.  The  vira- 
war  carried  on  by  Geoffroy,  also,  againK 
aire,  was  indiscriminate  and  unjust, 
in  some  respects  ridiculous.  Venality, 
ispecl  to  contemporary  authors  and  act- 
has  been  more  than  once  imputed  to 
;  and  it  is  openly  said  in  the  '  Histoire 
(ournal  des  D^bals,'  that  he  received 
cBChemires,  services  in  porcelain,  bronzes, 
statues,  cameos,  clucks,  Si.c.  But  without 
giving  too  much  heed  to  those  imputations, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  that  his  ciuistant  and 
arying  adulation  of  Bonaparte  is  not  a 
little  disgusiing  and  suspicious.  This  ser- 
character  is  energetically 
castigated  in  an  epigram,  whose  coarse, 
gross  energy  may  ^e  pardoned  under  tbe 
circumstances:      . 

'  Si  TEmpercur  (hiiail  un  pel, 
GeolTro}  dirait  qu'il  sent  la  roie  ; 
EtleScfiatnapireMit 
A  I'bonoeur  lis  prouver  la  oboM.'  ^ 

Nolwilhatandiug  these  and  other  defects, 
however,  the  feuilleton  of  Geof&oy  'faisail 
fureurparmi  touiesles  classes.'  The  lively, 
learned,  alert,  ingenious,  mocking  roannec, 
of  the  ex-Abbe  had  been  unequalled  ainca 
the  lime  ofFruron.  The  vogue  and  popti- 
larity  of  the  'Journal  des  Debats'  were, 
therefore,  soon  established,  and  the  pe<^le, 
who  were  beginning  to  be  tired  of  war  and 
Te  Deums,  desired  no  better  pastime  than 
to  read  the  account  of  new  actors,  new 
books,  and  new  plays,  by  GeuSVoy  and  Do»- 
saull.  An  uuheard-of  prosperity  was  tbs 
result.  The  'Journal  des  DebaU'  soon 
had  32,000  subscribers,  a  number  never 
equalled,  ive  believe,  even  by  the  'Times' 
for  any  leogtheiied  period,  though  sur- 
passed on  particular  occasions.  Jules  J^ 
nin  relates  that  a  friend  of  hiasawin  Prov- 
ence a  travelling  showmaD,  with  magic 
Unlcrn  in  hand,  whoexhibited  tor  two  sous 
the  heads  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
France.  The  first  of  these  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Emperor  of  the  French,  King 
of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederaiion  of 
(he  Rhine,  &.c. ;  the  second  was  Geoffroy, 
writer  of  the  Feuilleton  of  the  '  Journal  de 
I'Eiupire,'  as  it  uas  originally  called,  and 
indeed  aa  it  continued  to  be  called  till  1S05, 
when  it  took  the  name  of '  Journal  des  D^ 
bats'  The  manner  in  which  the  '  Debats' 
treated  public  topics  was  dexterous  in  the 
extreme,  il  was  not  then  possible  or  prao- 
ticable,  indeed  it  was  dangerous,  to  dilate 
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openly  on  politics ;  but  in  spealtiDg  of  the 
proae  and  poetry  of  Boileau  and  Racine 
and  Fontenelie,  the  ingenious  writers  gen- 
erally icislnuiited,  as  it  were,  '  par  pareii- 
these,'  a  word  iir  two  an  great  questions  of 
state,  by  which  their  politics!  opinions  were 
rather  suggested  than  expressed.  Thus 
was  Liternture  the  wicket  by  which  they 
entered  into  this  vast  and  fertile  domain, 
which  they  subsequently  made  ihi^ir  own  in 
fee.  Bonaparte  would  not  at  this  period 
hare  tolerated  an  opposition  to  his  govern- 
ment and  policy,  though  he  allowed  an  op- 
position to  his  Mterary  opinions — to  his 
ideas  of  tragedy  and  of  a  perfect  epic. 
When  he  drove  Mde.  de  Stael  from  France, 
that  woman,  of  a  genius  so  masculine  and 
profound — of  feelings  so  deep  and  impas- 
Bioned — the  illustrioua  authoress  of  '  Co- 
rinne '  was  sustained  and  comforied  by  the 
support  of  the  '  Ddbats.'  Chateaubriand, 
too,  WHS  understood,  sustained,  and  de- 
fended, in  the  '  Journal  de  I'Empire,'  at  a 
ppriod  when  Booaparle  would  allow  no  su- 
periority but  hia  own,  and  it  ia  now  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  proof  sheets  of  '  AtaU 
and  Ren4'  were  corrected  by  the  friendly, 
eoDscientious,  and  ori^cal  hand  of  the  elder 
Bertifi.  * 

The  history  of  the  'Joamal  des  IMbais,' 
(herefore,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
distinct  epochs.  First,  there  was  the  '  Jour- 
naJ  de  I'Empire,'  which  at  the  beginning 
was  more  literary  than  political;  and,  se- 
condly, there  was  the  '  Journal  des  Dfibats,' 
■ — the  same  journal  under  a  new  name — 
which,  in  becoming  evenly  political,  did  not 
cease  to  be  literitry.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  overrate  the  benefits  which  the  '  Journal 
de  I'Empire '  conferred  on  literature  and  on 
France.  Its  editors  and  contributors  were 
the  first  to  revive  sound  literature,  and  a 
better  taste.  They  raised  up  and  placed 
on  their  proper  pedestals  the  ancient  mod- 
els, fwgotten,  and  cast  down,  without  un- 
daly  depreciating  any  innovators  distin- 
guished by  ingenuity,  talent,  or  learning. 
The  principal  writers  in  the  'Journal  de 
I'Empire,'  were  Geoffroy,  who  died  in  his 
70th  year,  in  1814;  Dussault,  who  in  17US 
published  the  '  OrateurduPeuple;'  Feletz, 
Oelalot,  HofTman,  lVI.i)teBrun,and  Fievee. 

The  articles  of  Dussault  were  always 
signed  ¥. ;  but  such  was  the  spirit,  lasie, 
and  immense  erudition  that  they  disclosed, 
that  they  principally  contributed  to  esta- 
blish the  literary  infallibility  of  the  journal. 
M.  de  Feletz  was  a  man  of  a  diSerent  or- 
der.    He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  dd  school, 
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polished,  perfumed,  polite,  satirical,  wilt]', 
instructed,  writing  paragraphs  &  la  Pompa- 
dour, and  articles  k  I'ancien  regime.  But 
this  veteran  of  Versailles  had  such  a  var- 
nish of  finesse  d'esprit,  that  his  collabora- 
tion was  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Dela- 
lot  subse<{uently  became  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  ofDeputies.  Hoffman, 
a  German  by  birth,  was  distinguished  by  a 
light,  agreeable,  transparent  style,  emi- 
nently French.  He  was  a  man  of  real 
depth  and  learning,  and  who  gloried  in  (he 
position  of  a  public  writer — a  condition  of 
existence  he  would  not  have  changed  with 
kings  or  emperors.  Distinguished  by.  a 
love  of  labor  and  of  letters,  he  wrote  with 
extreme  facility,  and  could  make  ihe  very 
essence  of  a  book  his  own  in  a  shorter  time 
than  any  man  of  hia  day.  He  lefl  behind 
him  a  noble  library,  within  the  four  corners 
of  whose  walls  he  spent  the  happiest  days  of 
hia  existence. 

Hoffman  became  connected  with  the 
'  Journal  des  D^bals,'  then  called,  as  we 
before  remarked,  the  '  Journal  de  I'Empire,' 
in  1805.  The  connexion  was  promoted 
and  facilitated  by  his  friend  Etienne,  for- 
merly secretary  of  the  Duke  uf  Bassano, 
and  who  was  named  hy  (be  emperor,  '  Cen- 
seur  du  Journal  de  I'Empire.'  Hoffman 
was  possessed  of  rare  qualities.  He  was 
learned,  not  merely  as  a  classical  scholar, 
but  as  a  man  of  science.  He  was  exact 
and  scrupulous  in  reading  and  meditating 
on  (he  works  which  he  was  about  to  criti- 
cise. He  had  a  hatred  of  coteries  and 
cliques,  and  a  love  of  independence  and 
impartiality.  These  creditable  feelings  in- 
duced him  to  leave  Paris  for  Passy,  in  order 
that  he  might  live  isolated  and  remote  from 
all  solicitation  and  influence.  It  was  from 
this  retreat  at  Passy  that  he  attacked  mes- 
merism and  somnambulism,  in  articles  full 
of  wit  and  talent.  It  was  from  Passy,  too, 
that  he  wrote  that  series  of  criticisms  on 
the  works  of  Chateaubriand,  de  Pradt,  and 
Madame  de  Genlis,  and  those  celebrated 
articles  on  the  Jesuits,  worthy  of  Pascal 
himself,  which  raiseil  the  paper  to  18,000  or 
20,000aboun6s.  Such  wastheeffectof good 
literary  management,  that  at  the  end  of  ths 
year  1805,  the  Messrs.  Bertin  were  said  to 
be  making  200,000  francs,  or  SOOOf.  a-year 
by  their  paper.  Hoffman  coutinued  to 
write  in  the  'D£bats'  till  the  middle  of 
April,  1828,  towards  the  close  of  which 
month  he  died  suddenly,  in  the  68th  year 
of  his  age.  The  last  time  we  met  him  was 
at  the  taUe  of  a  common  friend,  on  Twelfth- 
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day,  IS3IS,  unee  also  numbered  with  iha 
dead.  Hta  learning,  modesty,  and  rsre 
eom  pan  ion  able  qualities,  made  on  na  an  im- 
pression which  time  has  not  effaced. 

Articles  on  foreign  politics  became,  From 
the  period  of  Napoleon's  letter,  addressed 
directly  to  George  ill.  (14th  January, 
ld05,)  a  principal  feature  in  (he  '  Jonrnal 
des  D^bats.'  The  greatest  number  of  these 
articles  from  1806  to  the  end  of  1 626,  were 
written  by  the  famous  Danish  geographer, 
Halte  Conrad  Brun,  more  commonly  called 
■a  France,  Malie  Brun.  Malte  Brun  was 
a  brilliant  but  not  a  profound  writer ;  but 
it.mustto  bis  credit  be  admitted,  that  he 
was  the  first  to  render  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy attractive  in  France.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  yet  perfectly  true,  and  which  we 
may  state,  en  passant,  that  of  the  three  great 
gec^raphers  of  whom  France  ia  so  proud, 
not  one  ia  a  Frenchman.  Biunn,  or  Malte 
Brun,  to  use  bis  French  name,  wasa  Dane, 
Oscar  M'Carthy  is  of  Irish  origin,  and 
Balbi  is  an  Italian.  Of  Fiev^e,  we  shall 
only  say  that  his  literary  articles  were  con- 
sidered solemn  decisions,  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal.  He  passed  judgment  of 
life  or  death  on  books,  like  an  infallible, 
immovable  judge,  and  was  rewarded  by  bis 
sovereign  with  a  prefecture.  We  manage 
these  things  very  differently  in  England. 
No  critic,  however  eminent  in  England, 
ever  obtained  the  place  of  Police  Magis- 
trate, from  which  an  unknown  Mr.  Twj- 
(oiA  has  been  dismissed,  or  the  place  of 
Consul,  at  Calais,  to  which  a  too  well 
known  Mr.  Bonham  has  been  appointed. 
Such  were  the  men  wbosustained  the  '  De- 
bats'uptothe  year  1814,  when  Geoffroy 
died,  in  the  Tlst  year  of  his  age.  The  gra- 
titude and  good  feeling  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  journal,  of  which  he  had  been  so  long 
the  glory  and  the  pride,  secured  to  bis 
widow  a  pension  of  2400  francs,  a  sum 
equal,  at  that  period,  to  SOOI.  a  year  in 
England  now-a-days. 

We  have  heard,  and  believe,  that  such 
good  and  generous  things  have  been  done 
by  the  '  Times  '  in  reference  to  old  writers 
ftnd  reporters,  and  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Perry, 
K  the  '  Morning  Chronicle ;'  but  we  do 
not  believe  that  in  any  En^ish  journal,  how- 
ever liberal,  the  example  has  been  as  gen- 
erally followed  as  it  ought  to -have  been.* 

'  Tli«  '  Morning  Herald '  is  raid  to  bare  piss- 
ed, raocDtly,  inio  tbe  lianda  of  Mr.  Cdwnrd 
Baldwin,!  guLilleman  dialinguiihiid  by  munilicenl 
libtrSlitT,  and  tbe  miDI  genllemaniy  fenlinga.  it 
U  iheranus  to  b«  hopad  Ibat  tbe  good  ezamplo  of 
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Tbe  deatb  of  Geoifroy,  and  the  offieial 
occupations  of  Fievie  obliged  the  eldei 
Bertin,  who  had  been  for  some  time  judge 
of  tbe  Tribunal  de  Commerce  of  the 
Seine,  to  look  out  for  recruits.  The  Re- 
storation had  now  taken  place,  and  a  new 
era  dawned  on  literature.  Men  breathed 
more  freely,  and  dared  to  utter  their 
thoughts  in  a  somewhat  bolder  lone.  A 
hundred  thousand  new  ideas,  stifled  amid 
the  clangor  of  battle  and  the  din  of  srma, 
now  found  free  expression.  The  reign  of 
terror  had  passed,  and  tbe  reign  of  de^Mit- 
ism.  Hen  were  sickened  with  the  smdl 
of  gunpowder,  and  fatigued  With  the  aound 
of  cannon.  The  pen,  now  that  the  sWord  waa 
sheathed,  began  to  be  used.  Mind  vindicat- 
ed itself  against  matter — intellect  againtt 
mere  brute  force.  There  was  on  the  throne 
of  France  a  learned  dnd  philosophic  sotre- 
reign,  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  letters  ; 
a  royal  author,  if  not  a  noble  one  ;  for 
Louis  tbe  Eighteenth  had  translated  Hor- 
ace with  spirit  and  fidelity,  and  was  the 
writer  of  the  '  Voyage  ii  Coblentz,' — not 
exactly  a  tour,  but  a  forced  march,  or 
Sight  from  France,  made  by  himself  on  the 
21st  June.  1791.  It  was  therefore  a  mo- 
ment propitious  to  letteA  and  progress. 
Chateaubriand  gave  fiill  relh  to  his  ima- 
gination ;  Lamartine  composed  his  first 
'Meditations  Po6tiques;'  Victor  Hugo 
started  into  literary  life,  and  Scott,  Byron, 
Qoethe,  and  Schiller,  found  hundreds  (^ 
Iranslatiirs  and  imitators.  The  classic 
taste  of  the  learned  and  vofuptuous  <dd 
king  recoiled  from  much  of  the  new  literv 
ture; — but  he  resolved  that,  at  least,  tbe 
Muse  should  be  free,  that  the  thoughts  of 
men  should  range  unconfined,  and  thai  no 
padlock  should  be  clapped  on  mind.  Tbe 
'Journal  des  DJbats'  was  the  first  to  on- 
derstand  the  new  era.  Bertin  the  Mer 
was  a  keen  obMrver,  and  he  comprehended 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  Restora- 
tion as  readily  as  he  had  understood  the 
quality  of  the  Empire.  New  and  fresh,  if 
not  young  blood,  was  infiised  into  the  re- 
daction of  the  paper.  Dnvicquet— the 
worthy  and  excellent  Duvicquet,  so  fond  of 
a  good  glassof  CloB  Vougeot,  and  »a  devot- 
ed an  admirer  of  the  plats  truffSs — had 
succeeded  to  Geofffoy.  But  Duvicquet 
waa  a  rigid  classicist,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  find  some  one  who  would  reed  and  com- 
prehend the  rising   literature  of  France, 
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Abd  not  be  dieiHued  to  make  a  holocaust  of 
it.  Charles  ^lodie^,  a  man  of  an  easy  ani' 
facile  character,  of  gentle  manners,  but  nl 
■olid  learning,  a  pupU  of  the  achoul  ol 
Chateaubriand,  waa  the  censor  choaen  tr 
stretch  nut  the  frieodly  band  to  the  new 
bond  of  innoTHtnrs.  It  were  difficult  to 
Ai  on  «  happier  choice.  Nodier  was  nut 
merely  a  clasBical  scholar,  in  the  best  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  but  a  man  well  read 
in'the  modern  and  living  literature  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  His  articles  were 
learned  without  pedantry,  and  distinguished 
by  an  admirable  freedom,  freshness,  and 
grace.  While  Nodier  yielded  to  the  spirit 
of  progress  in  literature,  the  high  political 
doctrines  of  the  journal  were  maintained 
by  Castelbajac,  Ciausel  de  Cousserques, 
Bnd  the  famous  De  Bonald. 

In  March  1815,  the  proprietor  of  the 
'  IMbats '  followed  the  king  to  Ghent,  and 
in  the  September  following  was  named 
President  of  the  Electoral  College  of  the 
Seine.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Secretariat  G£n^al  du  Minisijre  de  la 
Police.  Meanwhile  the  columna  of  the 
'DSbata'  resounded  with  the  eloquent 
prose  of  Chateaubriand,  and  this  was  a 
step  in  advance  of  the  ultra  and  excessire 
royalism  of  IS14.  Men  of  genius  in  every 
walk  of  life  were  now  encouraged  to  write 
in  the  pnper,  and  in  such  a  season  it  was 
tbai  the  Abb€  de  Lanimenais,  since  become 
so  fambus  in  a  demoeratical  sense,  compos- 
ed some  remarkable  articles,  not  yet  for- 
gotten after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  t>t  a 
cetKury.  The  old  classical  school  of  lii- 
eriture  in  France  was  fast  disappeiiring, 
and  Bertin  soon  perceived  that  the  clasel- 
obI  school  of  criticism  tiiust  disappear  with 
it.  He  again  cast  about  him  for  young 
writers,  and  fixed  upiin  M.  St.  Marc  Girar- 
din,  then  a  nearly  unknown  young  man, 
but  whose  '  Tableau  de  la  LittSrature  Fran- 
^aiae,'  subsequently  to  1829,  obtained  the 
prise  of  eloquence  from  the  French  Acad- 
emy, and  who  is  now  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed professors  of  the  Sorboune,  and  M.  de 
Bacy,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Orientalist, 
a  young  and  learned  advocate,  of  ripe  stu- 
dies and  a  pure  taste.  B'lth  these  gentle- 
men still  afford  their  valuable  assistance  to 
the  paper,  and  both  are  among  the  ablest 
writers  in  France.  Previonsly  to  this  pe- 
riod, Salrandy,  the  present  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  France,  had  writlen  some 
remarkable  articles,  distinguished  by  a  fe- 
licitous imitation  of  the  style  of  Ch&leiiu- 
briand.     From  the  period  of  the  death  of 
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Louis  XVIII.,  in  September,  1824,  of 
whose  character  he  gave  an  admirable 
sketch,  tilt  the  present  day,  M.  Salvandy 
may  be  considered  among  the  contributors 
to  the  '  D£bat3.'  There  are  few  public  men 
in  France  who  have  more  of  the  talent  of 
the  journalist  than  Narcisse  Aehille  de 
Salvandy.  To  an  extreme  vivacity  of  in- 
tellect he  joins  ereal  power  of  expression, 
an  energy  and  enthuaiasm  almost  inex- 
haustible. Some  of  the  beat  and  moat  bit- 
ter articles  against  the  ViilCle  ministry 
proceeded  from  his  pen,  and  he  it  was  who, 
from  his  country-house  near  Paris,  dealt, 
in  some  very  able  leading  articles,  the 
deadliest  blows  against  the  Polignac  minis- 
try. To  this  deplorable  ministry  the  '  D6- 
bats  '  was  as  much  opposed  as  the  '  Consti- 
tulionel,'  and  both  waged  an  inextinguish- 
able war  against  the  Jesuits. 

From  the  death  of  Hofiinann,  in  1838, 
Eugene  Ufiquet,  the  last  of  the  old  school, 
took  a  more  prominent  part  in  ihe  literary 
department.  His  productions  were  distio- 
guished,  not  more  by  sound  sense  than  bj 
exact  learning,  and  a  {rieuanl  vein  of  hu- 

In  1836-27  the  '  D£bala '  counted  not 
more  than  12,60D  subscribers.  This  was 
not  owing  to  any  lack  of  interest  or  ability 
in  its  articles,  for  it  was  conducted,  with 
amaxing  (act  and  talent;  but  a  formidable 
competitor  had  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  a 
journal  Called  the  'Globe,'  to  which  some 
uf  the  ablest  nnd  most  educated  young 
men  of  France  contributed.  Among  oth- 
ers, M.  de  Rimusat,  one  of  the  Deputies 
for  Garonne,  and  minister  under  Thiers, 
and  M.  Duvergir  de  Hauranne,  one  of  the 
Deputies  for  Cher,  MM.  Duchate)  and 
Oumon,  now  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Public  Works  respectively,  and  M.  Pis- 
catory, Minister  of  France  in  Greece. 

Against  that  illegal  ordonnance  of 
Charles  X.  which  abolished  the  preas,  the 
'  Debats'  made  no  euch  energetic  remon- 
strances as  the  other  journals.  In  speaking 
of  the  tumultuous  groups  of  workmen  trav- 
ersing the  boulevards,  the  writer  of  a  lead- 
ing political  article*  remarked, '  Oa  s'of- 
lendail  d  dct  aetetinergiqati  dt  la  part  de 
F<ntloriti,Fautorilejie  sefail  rei»arquer  gne 
par  son  absence.' 

When,  however,  the  insurgents  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  the  note  of  the  writer  sud- 
denly changed,  and  Lafayette  was  then 
spoken  of  as  '  le  viel  et  illustre  ami  de  la  lib- 
erty, ledefenseur  intreplde  de  I'ordre,  dont 
il'ftge  ne  refroidit  pas  le  z^e  patriotique.' 
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This  wns  in  the  first  days  of  August, 
and  within  aeten  weeks  afterwards  M.  Ber- 
lin de  Vaux  was  Darned  minisier  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  king  of  Holland.  In  a  very 
little  while  afterwards,  Armand  Benin,  the 
present  gferant  responsable  of  the  journal, 
was  appointed  '  com  miss  aire  '  of  the  Aca- 
d6mie  Royalede  Muaique. 

Ader  the  revolution  af  1830  Duvicquct 
retired  to  his  oative  place,  Clameci,  and 
the  feuillelon*  of  the  '  Journal  des  Debats' 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Jules  Janin,  who 
had  previously  been  connected  with  the 
'  Message r,'  the  'Quotidienne'  and  the 
'Revue  de  Paris,'  and  who  was  then 
belter  known  as  the  author  of  L'Ane  Mori 
etlaFemme  Ouillolin^e,'  published  in  the 
year  previously.  The  modern  fcuillcton, 
under  his  management,  no  longer  resetn- 
bles  the  ancient.  Whether  it  has  been  im- 
proved is,  we  think,  more  than  questiona- 
ble, and  it  certainly  no  longer  possesses  the 
authority  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  time  of 
Fr«ron,  GeqfTroy,  Feletz,  and  Hoffmann, 
The  earlier  feuillelon  was  distinguished  by 
learning,  judgment,  critical  acumen,  and 
discretion,  and  a  measured  moderation  of 
tone.  It  was  occasionally  dry,  sometimes 
smelling  too  much  of  the  rust  of  the 
schools,  nlniost  always  ignorant  of,  and  in- 
variably intolerant  towards,  foreign  litera- 
ture. But  though  it  did  not  exhibit  the 
variety  and  vivacity  of  tone  of  the  modern 
feailleton,  it  was  devoid  of  iis  shallowness, 
pretension,  and  parade.  The  ancient  feu- 
illelon aspired  to  instruct,  iha  modern 
seeks  merely  to  amuse.  If  the  ancient 
feuilleton  adhered  somewhat  loo  strictly  to 
certain  canons  of  criticism,  certain  Cbrdi- 
nnl  principles  in  literature  and  art,  the 
modern  has  too  freely  trifled  with  received 
notions,  too  much  indulged  in  paradok,  and 
a  laisser  aller  style.    In  seeking  to  avoid  a 

*  An  ciplanition  of  llie  word  >  ftiuillelnn ' 
may  be  iiaeded  bj  lomi  of  <'ur  rcnderi.  Till 
wilhiD  the  last  teu  jsarB,  that  part  >if  (hn  nena- 
paper  eeparaled  bj  a  line  of  d^marcBli'in  rrani 
Ihe  polilici  and  mera  news,  ivt<i called  ihefcuille- 
lOD.  It  Goniiited  of iinutr,  short  roluinna,  and  wa> 
diTOled  to  litsrature  and  Ifteriiry  triticttni.  It  was 
in  tbesci  columslhal  [be  QeofTniva,  Hotfinanni, 
and  oilier  able  and  taartied  men  of  the  day,  pro- 
duced articlea  nrorlbf  orapermaneiil place  in  Ihe 
standard  lilemureofFrsncr.  Tbis  wit  ihc  ancient 
feuillelon,  wbich  dRgeaarBled  in  ihe  handu  of  Ja- 
nin. Thougb  aubasiuantlj  sought  lo  be  reitorcd 
to  ita  priilins  puriij  bj  t^v.nriala,  Oumoulin,  Saint 
Beuvr,  Snnii,  Guslava  Plancha,  and  othera,  ibe 
ancient  feuilletan  hia  now  expanded  inlo  tbo 
'  Roman  lisuillalon,'  in  which  jill  lorli  oftilerury 
monumitioi  are  perpetrated. 
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heavy,  pedantic  manner,  the  modern  feuil- 
leton has  become  afTected,  mincing,  and 
man6ir6e.  The  ancient  reuilleton  was  too 
learned  and  too  erudite — the  modern  is  too 
ignorant  and  superRctal.  The  ancient  fre- 
quently dived  too  deep  into  the  subject  in 
hand  for  a  daily  newspaper — the  modern 
almost  always  skims  loo  lightly  over  the 
surface  of  the  subject,  if  it  does  not  gire 
the  real  question  the  go-by. 

The  great  abuser  and  perverter  of  the 
modern  feuillelon  has  undoubtedly  been 
Jules  Janin.  There  is,  as  it  appears  to 
ua.  in  every  thing  that  he  has  written,  what 
has  been  well  characterized  a  '  marivaud- 
age  de  has  6tage.'  He  seems  always  to 
wish  to  be  saying  things  uncommonly  fine, 
witty  and  clever,  and  to  be  fully  persuaded 
that  it  is  his  duly  not  only  to  write,  bttl  to 
think  differently  from  other  people.  To 
accomplish  this,  he  performs  all  sorts  of 
mental  gyrations  and  contortions,  all  sorts 
of  grcy-Qoose  antics.  Sometimes  he  is 
seized  with  a  forced  gaiety,  which  is,  after 
alt,  but  an  abortive  and  lugubrious  hilari- 
ty; anon  he  assumes  a  melancholy,  which, 
if  not  sickly  and  sentimental,  is  put  on  as 
a  mask  to  suit  the  occasion.  Jules  Janin 
is  just  the  man  who,  for  effect, — lo  use  the 
phrase  of  Curran, — '  would  teach  his  tears 
to  flow  decorously  down  his  cheeks;  who 
would  writhe  with  grace,  and  groan  with 
melody.'  He  has  sought  the  pretty,  as 
Longinus  sought  the  sublime.  He  delights 
in  ingenious  parodoxes,  which  he  presents 
to  you  in  ten  different  fashions;  sometiines 
all  rude  and  naked  ;  sometimes  with  a  thin 
robe  of  gauze;  sometimes  painted,  pow- 
dered, and  patched,  with  flounce  and  Turbe- 
low  to  match.  Janin  is  seldom  deficient  in 
delicate  irony,  but  is  always  full  of  minc- 
ing airs  and  graces,  and  an  esprit  Ma-mode 
de  Paris.  But  in  his  gallon  of  sugared 
sack,  there  is  but  a'  ha'porth  '  of  bread  af- 
ter nil.  In  the  stream  of  pet  phrases 
which  he  pours  forth,  there  is  a  tinyness,  if 
not  a  tenuity  of  idea.  His  style  might  be 
stereotyped.  It  would  be  a  great  saving  to 
the'  Debats'  to  have  certain  f'nd  famJtar 
words  always  set  up,  standij..'  in  case. 
Scores  and  scores  of  times,  spealiing  of  de- 
butantes, he  has  satd  :  '  Pauvre  jcune  fille 
aux  joues  roses  aux  m.iins  blanches  elte  si 
pure  elle  si  candide.' 

Would  he  describe  an  age  or  nn  epoch, 
here  are  his  words : —  '  Ce  xvm'  si^cle  en 
manchctte,  en  dentelles,  en  tallons  rouges, 
en  velours,  en  paillettes,  nvec  ses  mouches, 
son  rouge,  ce  xtiii'  siede  si  fardfi  si  cor- 
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rumpu,  &.C.'  This  carillon  of  click-clack 
ihiii  fredou — Id  use  a  tnusical  lerm — u 
phrases;  Ihis  fioritura  of  Tariaiions  oiid 
doubles,  called  hy  musicians  '  fojlia  d 
Spagita,'  is  very  contemptible  j  bul  it  ha: 
had  great  vogae;  for  the  object  of  this 
writer  is  more  to  amuse  than  to  inform  the 
reader,  more  in  be  playful  than  profound, 
more  to  be  satirical  than  solid  or  satisfyiDg. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  marvel  that 
Janin  has  many  admirers  and  many  imita- 
tors, and  is  the  rage  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

One  of  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of 
the  higher  feuilleton  of  the  '  D^bala' 
ISSO  and  1831,  was  Lofve  Weymar,  < 
had  become  knoivn,  in  1826  and  1829,  by 
translntions  from  the  Gerraau.  His  articles 
were  distinguished  by  considerable  brillian- 
cy, and  secured  the  approbntioQ  of  (he 
miniUer  of  the  day.  He  was,  in  conse. 
qoence,  sent  on  a  kind  of  literary  mission 
lo  Russia.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  married  i 
young  Russian  lady,  with  700  or  800  slates 
for  a  dowry,  and  is  now  Consul-general  of 
France  in  some  purt  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. This  is  a  sort  of  accident,  which 
has  nerer  happened,  we  lielieve,  to  any 
writer  in  the  '  Times'  or  '  Chronicle,'  lite- 
rary or  political,  ministers  ta  Eoelsnd 
claim  DO  kindred,  and  have  no  fellow-feel- 
ing, with  the  press  ;  and  if  the  '  sublime  of 
mediocrity,'  the  descendant  of  the  Lanca- 
shire cotton-spinner,  has  any  thing  to  give 
away,  he  bestows  it,  not  on  writers  or  lite- 
rary men,  hut  on  the  stupid  son  of  some 
duke,  who  calls  him  Judas  and  traitor,  or 
on  the  thiTty-iirst  cousin  of  some  marquess, 
who  tells  him,  fur  his  pains,  that  he  is  no 
gentleman,  and  does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  his  hands:  or  on  the  nephew  of  the 
Countess  of  Fashington,*  who  simpers  out, 
with  a  seductive  smile,  that  the  premier  is 
like  Thresher's  best  silk  stockings,  6ne  and 
well  woven  on  the  leg,  but,  after  all,  with  a 

The  '  D^bata'  was  also  enriched  shortly 
after  the  ReTolution  of  1830,  hy  the  letters 
and  articles  of  Michel  Chevalier,  an  ef^ve 
of  the  'Ecole  Polytechnique,'  and  former 
editor  of  the  '  Globe.'  Some  of  his  earliest 
productions  in  the  '  D^bals'  were  the  Let- 
ters from  America — letters  remarkable  in 
e»ery  respect,  and  well  entitling  this  cele- 
brated economist  and  engineer  lo  the  renown 
lie  has  subsequently  attained.  On  the  early 
/reaks  of  M.  Chevalier  as  a  St.  Simonian, 
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it  is  no  part  of  our  business  lo  dwell.  He 
has  oullived  those  follies,  and  is  now  pur- 
suing a  useful  and  prosperous  career,  not 
merely  in  the  '  D^bats,'  hut  as  a  professor 
in  the  university  ;  and  what  is  better  still, 
in  his  profession. 

Another  recruit  obtained  in  1630,  was 
our  excellent  friend,  M.  Phtlarete  Chasles, 
one  of  the  half-dozen  men  in  France  who 
are  learned  in  ancient  lore,  and  complete 
master  ufiheir  native  language.  M.  Chasles 
is  one  of  the  very  few  Frenchmen  well 
versed  in  Greek  literature.  He  accompa- 
nied Marshal  Soult  to  England  in  1837, 
and  wrote  the  articles  and  letters  on  his 
visit  which  appeared  in  the  '  Bubals'  at  that 
lime.  M.  Chasles  was  then  also  deputeil, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  lo  inquire 
into  the  scholastic  and  university  system  of 
England;  and  from  conversations  we  had 
with  hirfi  on  the  subject,  we  can  take  upoB 
ourselves-  to  assert,  that  he  had  a  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  on  those  matters  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  great  majorily  of 
Frenchmen.  M.  Chasles'  familiarity  with 
ancient  literature  in  no  respect  indisposes 
him  to  the  modern  ;  and  he  is  well  read  in 
our  English  historians  and  poets. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  greater 
number  of  regular  writers  in  the  '  IMbats,' 
and  of  these  M.  de  Sacy,  M.  St.  Marc  Gl- 
rardin,   M.  Philareie  Chasles,  and  others, 

11  afibrd  their  valuable  aid.  At  the  head 
of  the  establishment  is  M.  Armand  Berlin, 
ion  of  one  of  the  late  proprietors  and 
ihe  nephew  of  the  other — a  scholar,  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  man  of  large  and  liberal  feel- 
ings. The  great  boast  of  M.  Armand  Ber- 
tin  is,  that  he  is  a  journalist,  and  nothing 
hut  a  journalist ;  and  for  renowned  journal- 
uf  all  countries  M.  Berlin  has  a  predi- 
ion.  With  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
journalists  that  England  ever  produced,  he 
ivas  on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship; 
ind  we  are  ourselves  in  possession  of  bta 
ast  gift  to  his  and  our  departed  friend,  the 
rarest  edition  of  Lucan,  according  to  Bru- 
beautifully  bound  by  Koehler,  which 
bears  this  autograph,  '  To  my  friend,  Tho- 

as  Barnes.     Armand  Berlin.' 

Bul  the  writers  who  afford  a  literary  sup- 
port to  the  '  Debats,'  and  whose  names  are 
known,  or  at  least  not  avowed,  are  of 
luch,  if  not  more,  consequence  (o  the 
Journal,  than  the  regular  contributors. 
There  has  been  scarcely,  for  ihe  last  forty 
years,  a  minister  of  Prance  or  a  councillor 
of  state  of  any  ability,  who  has  not  written 
inili  and  since  the  accession  of  Louis  Phil-' 
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ippe  in  1830,  ila  columns  have  been  open 
to  all  the  king's  persoDal  friends,  both  in 
the  Chamber  and  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
In  the  Ghnoiber  of  Deputies  alone  ihere  are 
eight  OT  ten  members  aliached  to  the  king 
persona,lly,  aid-de-campg  and  employes  on 
the  civil  list,  and  such  of  these  as  are  capa- 
ble of  wielding  a  quill,  place  it  at  ihe  ser- 
vice of  ibe  '  D^bHts.'  Among  ihe  feuilleton 
writers  of  this  journal,  are  some  of  the  most 
cekhrated  in  Paris — as  Jules  Janin,  Alex- 
andre Dumae,  Tbeophile  Gautier,  &c. 
Since  the  size  of  the  journal  has  been  in- 
creased, the  lucu  brut  inns  uf  Jules  Janin 
appear  more  rarely,  and  Theophiie  Gaatier, 
too,  does  not  seem  to  write  so  often ;  but 
Alexandre  Dumas  ol\en  lills  ten  of  the 
Btnaller  columns  with  the  proriuclioosof  his 
inexhaustible  pen.  From  two  to  four  col- 
umns are  generally  dedicated  to  leading 
articles.  The  price  of  the  journal  is  seven 
franca  a  month,  20  francs  tor  two  months, 
40  francs  for  six  months,  and  60  francs  for 
a  year.  The  price  in  London  is  91.  10s. 
the  year,  II.  ISs.  the  half  year,  and  I7s.6d. 
the  quarter. 

The  '  Journal  dea  Debate'  is  said  now-  to 
bave  9000  or  10,000  abonnfea  ;  and  10,000 
abonn^B  at  &0  francs  a  year,  we  need  hardly 
say  is  equivalent  to'JO,(IOO  at  40  francs,  the 
price  at  which  the  '  Constitutionnel,'  the 
'  Siecle,'  the  '  Preese,'  and  other  journals, 
are  published.  The  political  articles  in  the 
'Debats*  ire  superior  in  style  and  reasoning 
to  any  thing  in  the  English  periodical  press. 
They  are  not  merely  distinguished  by  first- 
TBie  literary  ability,  but  by  the  tone  of  well- 
bred  and  polished  society.  Fur  these  ani* 
des  large  sams  are  paid  in  money  ;  but  they 
bear  a  valae  to  the  writers  far  above  any 
pecuniary  recompense.  An  eminent  writer 
in  the  '  Debats'  is  sure  of  promotion,  either 
to  a  professorship,  to  the  situation  of  mattre 
de  requfitea,  or  conseiller  d'ftat,  to  a  con- 
sulship, or,  peradventure,  to  the  post  of 
Biinister  at  some  second  or  third-rale  court 
— a  position  attained  by  M.  Uourquenay,  a 
fourth  or  iifili-rale  writer  in  that  paper,  at 
the  period  of  the  July  reroluiion.  it  was 
the  well-founded  boast  of  the  '  Times,'  litlte 
mote  than  a  twelvemonth  ago,  that  it  had 
made  tbe  son  of  one  of  its  proprietors,  and 
itB  Blinding  counsel,  Mr.  (now  BaronJ 
Plait,  a  judge;  but  the  'Journal  des  De- 
bats' may  boast  that  it  can  give  power  at 
welt  as  lake  it  away.  It  has  made  and  un- 
made ministers,  ambassadors,  prefecte, 
councillors  of  state,  and  masters  of  re- 
quests, as  well  as  poets,  biatoritnia,  orators, 
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musicians,  dancers,  modistes,  perriMiuiers, 
— nay,  even  to  that  ninth  part  of  s  man 
called  a  tador,  or  to  that  eighteenth  frac- 
tional part  of  a  man,  unknown  in  Englaml, 
called  '  a  tailleur  de  chemises.' 

The  '  Constiiuliunnel'  was  about  twentj 
or  twenty-live  years  ago,  (i.  e.,  from  IS90  to 
1825,)  the  most  successful  nod  flouriahiag, 
and  certainly   one  of  the   best  condnot^ 


n  than 


It  had  then  a 
my  paper  ii 


following  figures  will  prove  : 

Debate.      .         .         .  13,1 

QuoildiennF,         .        .  5,1 

Journal  de  Parie,       ■  4. 

CourrierFrancaia,       .  2; 

Etoile,       ...  2; 

Journal  de  Commerce,  2, 

Moniteur,     ...  2,: 
Constitution  net, 


16,350       — 


But  the  '  Constitution nel'  had,  from  IHIS, 
two  or  three  staple  articles  to  trade  in,  of 
which  it  made  a  great  literary  market. 
First,  there  were  the  Voltairian  principles 
and  opinions,  which  it  put  forth  daily  ; 
'indly,  there  were  denunciations  of  the 
'  Parti  Pr^tre'  and  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
affair  of  the  Abb^  Conlrefalio;  and,  Srdly, 
there  was  the  retrograde  march  of  the  gov- 
ernment, caused  by  the  inirigues  of  tlw 
Pavilion  Marsan,  which  promoted,  and  io' 
deed  justified  a  vigorous  opposition.  The 
!oul  of  this  opposition  was  Charles  William 
Eti^nne,  who  had  shortly  before,  some  when 
about  1817  or  1816,  acquired  a  single  sbars 
in  the  paper.  Eti^nne  started  in  Paris  as 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Baseano,  and  was 
named,  in  1810,  as  we  have  staled,  one  of 
the  higher  political  writers  of  the  'Journal 
des  Dibats-'  From  this  position  be  waa 
removed  after  the  Restoration,  and  throw- 
ing himself  with  heart  and  soul  into  the 
Minerve  Fran^ais,'  produced  by  his  '  Let- 
tres  eur  Paris,'  a  prompt  and  prodigioiu 
success. 

It  was  soon  after  these  letters  bad  been 
collected  in  a  volume,  and  bad  gone  through 
several  editions,  that  Eti^nne  became  a 
shareholder  in  the  '  Conslitulioonel.'  His 
lively  and  piquant  articles,  full  of  strength 
and  spirit,  soon  contributed  to  raise  tbe 
paper.  These  efforts,  so  every  way  nsuful 
to  the  liberal  cause,  bad  fixed  public  atten- 
tion on  the  roost  successful  writer  on  that 
side  of  the  question,  and  on  a  man  wha 
joined  to  this  renown  the  additional  tnerit 
uf  being  the  author  of  some  of  the  very  beat 
comedies  in  tbeFrsacfa  language ;  racfa  foe 
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iDsUnoe  as  tbe  '  Deux  GeadTeB,'  the  '  In- 
triguante,' '  Uoe  Heme  de  MaTitge,' 
'  Jeannoi  et  Collin,  &.c,,  &c.  The  Depart- 
igent  nf  the  Meuse  selected  hitn,  theiefure, 
ID  IfriO,  as  one  of  ila  deputies,  and  rrom 
tkat  period  to  IS30,  be  continued  to  figure 
aa  one  of  lite  firmest  and  slcadiest  derenders 
of  the  liberties  secured  bj  the  charier.  M. 
Blieniie  displayed  at  the  tribune  the  spirit 
and  taste  with  which  bis  literary  produc- 
tions are  imbued.  Some  of  his  discourses 
pioduced  a  prodigious  effect  on  tbe  public 
mind,  and  his  general  pt^ilical  conduct 
procured  for  him  tbe  w&rni  friendship  and 
•eteem  of  Manuel,  who  frequently  contri- 
buted to  the  '  Constitution nel.'  Within 
three  years  after  this  period,  Manuel  ren- 
dered him  a  aignai  aervice,  in  introducing 
to  his  notice  a  young  and  unknown  writer, 
who  within  ten  years  was  destined  to  be  a 
minister  of  France.  This  was  none  other 
than  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  who  had  then 
just  published,  in  coDJunciion  with  Felix 
Bodiu,  the  two  first  voltimes  of  his  '  His- 
toire  de  la  Rifoluiioa  Fratitjaise.'  M. 
Elienne,  with  the  sagacity  of  a  practised 
mait  of  tlie  world,  saw  from  the  first  the 
Uleni  of  his  young  contributor,  and  at  once 
opitaed  to  him  the  columns  of  the  '  Cod- 
Btitutionuel.'  The  articles  of  Thiers  bore 
tbe  impress  of  that  clearness  and  logical 
vigor,  of  that  liveliness  and  lucidity  ofstvle, 
whiclf  constitute  his  greatest  charm.  For 
■ix  years  Thiers  continued  to  write  in  the 
'  Constitution  nel ;'  and  it  was  noL  until  Au- 
gust, 182D,  when  he  founded  the  '  Nation- 
al,' in  conjunction  with  the  late  Armand 
Carrel,  of  which  Thiera  was  redacteur  en 
chef,  that  he  abaodoDed  the  small  room  in 
tbe  first  floor  of  the  Rue  Montmartre,  No. 
121,  )u  which  we  have  often  sat  in  the  lust 
days  of  1826,  when  Etienne  conducted  the 
paper,  and  in  which  very  chamber 
visit  WHS  paid  to  M.  Merruau — at  present 
redacteur  en  chef — in  the  monih  of  April, 
184G.  During  tbe  period  of  Thiers'  colla- 
boration, his  friend  and  countryman,  Mig- 
net,  occasionally  wrote  actictes,  distinguish- 
ed by  neatness  of  style  and  correctness  of 
view.  During  the  Vill^le  adminii 
tbe  '  Coustitutionnel '  may  be  said 
attained  ita  highest  prosperity.  It  then 
numbered  nearly  U0,(>00  subscribers,  and 
existed  on  tbe  cry  of '  a  bas  les  Jesuiie: 
The  '  Con  Btitutionuel '  of  those  days  had 
Roman  feuilleton,  and  lived  altogether 
ila  reputation  as  B  political  paper.  Many  were 
the  prosecutions  which  this  journal  had  to 
tindago ;  but  the  most  celebrated,  perhape, 


that  in  which  its  articles  were  accused 
a  tendency  lo  bring  the  religion  of  the 
state  into  contempt.'  ]t  was  on  the  occb- 
'  in  of  this  suit,  that  M.  Dupin,  the  friend 
d  counsel  of  M.  Etienne,  shut  himself  up 
-  a  month  in  his  study  to  read  theology, 
order  to  be  enabled  to  tear  to  tatters  the 
cte  d' accusation,'  or  indicimenl,  of  the  at- 
toruey-generui.  In  thie  he  was  successful, 
as  was  proved  by  the  arrfit,  or  decision  of 
the  Cour  Royale,  and  the  triumph  redound- 
ed to  the  credit  of  the  advocate,  whilo  it 
greatly  tended  to  increase  the  circulation 
of  the  paper.  From  the  period  of  the  Re- 
volution of  l&^,  however,  the  '  Constitu- 
tionnel '  began  to  decline,  and  in  1843, 
three  years  ago,  it  had  but  3500  abonnes. 
In  changing  hands  in  1844,  the  new  pro- 
prietors reducedthe  price  of  the  journal  one 
half,  i.  e.,  from  80  to  forty  francs,  while 
they  raised  the  remuneration  for  the  feuille- 
ton from  150  to  5ti0  francs.  In  consequence 
of  this  judicious  liberality,  the  moal  popu- 
lar writers  of  Peris  contributed' to  its  col- 
nns.  From  the  Ist  of  April,  1845,  Alex- 
idre-Dumas  hound  himself  to  produce  only 
eighteen  volumes  in  the  year — nine  in  the 
'  Presse,'  and  nine  in  the  '  Conatitutionnel,' 
— and  Eugene  Sue  has  also  lent  his  exclu- 
sive co-operation  to  the  '  Constitution  nel ' 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  for  which  he 
is  to  receive  an  immense  aura.  '  I.a  Dame 
de  Monaereau,'  by  Dumas,  and  Lee  Sept 
Pech^s  Capilaux,'  by  Eugene  Sue,  have 
both  had  an  immense  success.  The  ■  Con- 
^titutionnel '  has  agreed  to  give  Eugene  Sue 
10,000  francs  a  volume,  to  tahe  him  from 
ihe'PresBe;'  and  Dumas  receives  a  sum 
very  nearly  equal.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
other  novels  at  this  moment  in  publication  in 
the  columns  of  this  journal ;  among  others, 
the  '  Cabinet  Noir,'  by  Charles  Rabou  ; 
and  the  subacribers  are  to  receive  (gratis) 
all  that  has  appenred  in  what  they  call  their 
*  Bibliotheque  Ch»isie.' 

In  the  political  department,  the  '  Consti- 
tutionnel'  has  now  iirst-raie  assistance.  Do 
Keiiiusat,  ex-minister,  Duvergier  d'Hau- 
ninne,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  depu- 
ties of  the  Chamber,  and  M.  Thiers,  often 
lend  their  able  aid. '  The  editor  of  the 
'Coustitutionnel'  is  M.  Merruau,  an  able 
political  writer,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
t)landeBt  and  most  winning  manners.  It 
was  Merruau  who  reviewed  the  '  History  of 
the  Coasulaie  and  the  Empire,'  by  Thiers, 
in  the  '  Coustitutionnel.'  TM  '  Conslilu- 
tionnel'  consists  of  twenty  columns,  nf 
which  five  are  devoted  to  advertiaemeDto. 
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V  that  of  Ihc  '  SiAclc,'  which  is  said  to 
s  42,000. 

The  '  Courier  Fraii<;ais'  is  ooe  of  ihe 
oldest  of  the  Parisian  papers,  but  it  lias  un- 
dergone many  iransformationa  of  late.  In 
18iW-28-29,  it  supported  the  same  cause  as 
ihe  '  Constitutionnel,'  with  greater  spirit,  if 
not  with  equal  talent.  When  the  '  Con- 
Btiluiioiinel'  had  become  niher  indifferent 
or  lukewarm  towards  those  principles  with 
which  its  Tortunes  originated,  the  '  Cour- 
rier  Framjais,'  though  poor  in  respect  to 
fortune,  as  compared  with  the  'ConaliLU' 
tionnel,'  was  foremost  boldly  lo  attack  the 
ininiaiers,  and  to  defy  persecution,  impris' 
onmeiit,  and  pecuniary  punishment,  whilst 
the  '  Const  it  uiionnei,'  tike  those  individu- 
als who  have  amassed  immense  wealth, 
acted  a  more  prudent  part,  and  was  con- 
tent lo  appear  as  a  sale  auxiliary.  The 
principal  editor  at  the  period  of  which  we 
Mpeak,  was  Benjamin  Constant.  His  arti- 
cles were  remarkable  for  a  fine  and  dekcaie 
spirit  of  observation,  for  a  finesse  and 
irony  which,  in  saying  the  bitterest  things, 
never  transgressed  the  bounds  of  good 
breeding.  The  charm  of  liis  aiyle,  loo, 
was  most  attractive.  Shortly  before  the 
Revolution  of  July  broke  out,  Constant  had 
undergone  a  serere  surgical  operation,  and 
had  retired  from  Paris  into  the  country ; 
Lafayette  wrote  lo  him  in  these  words — '11 
se  joue  ici  un  jeu  terrible  :  noa  lites  ser- 
pent d'en  jeu;  apporlez  !a  voire.'  Con- 
stant at  once  came  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  monarch  now  on  the  ihrone,  who 
made  to  bira  certain  propositions  lo  which 
Constant  replied,  '  Je  veux  restar  inde- 
pendant,  et  si  votre  gouvcrnement  fait  des 
fames  je  sera i  le  premier  k  rallier  I'opposi- 
tion.'"  The  faults  of  the  new  government 
hastened  his  death.  He  expired  within  a 
few  months,  almost  despairing  of  the  lib- 
ertiea  of  his  country.  Though  the  '  Cour- 
rier  Franqais'  was,  from  1&25  to  18U0, 
supported  by  the  eloquent  pens  of  Constant, 
Villemain,  Cauchois,  Lemaire,  and  Mignet' 
who  was  at  one  periocf  its  editor,  yet  it  nev- 
er, in  these  days,  numbered  above  5000 
abonn^s.  There  is  no  more  practical  truth 
in  literature  than  that  no  amount  of  good 
writing  will  raise  the  fortunes  of  a  failing 
newspaper.     To  write  up  a  failing  literary 
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enterprise  is  a  task  for  the  pen  of  angels, 
and  ia  almost  beyond  the  power  of  mortal 
man.  After  the  death  of  Constant  (here 
were  many  editors,  among  others,  Leon 
Faucher,  original  editor  of  the'  Temps' — a 
paper  founded  by  an  horn  me  a  projets,  named 
Jacques  Coste,  originally  a  cooper  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  subsequently  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  '  Constitutionnel.'  This  gentleman, 
who  is  an  able,  palns-laking,  and  well  in- 
formed man,  and  who  has  recently  made 
himself  more  advantageously  known  by  a 
work  called  '  Etudes  sur  I'Angleterre,'  con- 
tinued ot  the  '  Courrier'  till  the  end  of 
1S43.  Under  him  it  represented  th« 
Gauche,  and  he  had  the  merit  of  operating 
a  fusion  with  the  Centre  Gauche ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this  fact,  and  the  occasional  ■ 
appearance  of  good  articles,  the  fortunes  of 
the  '  Courrier  '  did  not  improve.  A  change 
in  Ihe  distribution  of  parts  was  next  tried. 
M.  Adolphe  Boule  was  named  directeurof 
the  journal;  M.  E.  de  Reims,  s^erfitaire 
du  comit^  du  Centre  Gauche,  riidacieur  en 
chef,  with  M.  Eugene  Guinol  as  feuilleton- 
iste,  but  this  combination  was  no  moreaac- 
cessful  than  all  previous  ones.  Some  time 
at  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  the  '  Courrier  '  wta 
sold,  and  it  is  now  conducted  by  H,  Xa- 
vier  Durrieu,  by  M.  de  Limerac,  and  bj 
M.  du  Coing,  the  defender  of  Rosas.  The 
circulation  ia  not  more  than  3000  or 
4U00. 

The  '  Gazette  de  France,'  as  we  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  newspapers  in  France.  Under 
Vill^le  and  Peyronnet,  in  tS27  and  1838, 
it  was  converted  into  an  evening  paper,  and 
substituted  for  the  '  Etoile.'  It  was  then 
the  organ  of  the  Jesuitical  party,  and  ex- 
pressed in  all  its  hideous  nakedness  the 
frenzy  of  the  most  fanatical  uliraism.  Jt 
bad  in  1827  no  support  whatever  from  pri- 
vate subscribers,  but  drew  all  its  resources 
from  the  treasury,  where  it  bad  powerful 
and  influential  friends.  The  Bishop  of 
Hermopolis — Count  Frassynous — at  that 
period  minister  of  worship  and  of  public 
instruction,  was  one  of  its  most  able  and 
influential  supporters ;  M.  de  Genoude, 
then  a  married  man,  now  an  ahb6  and  a 
priest,  was  the  theatrical  critic,  and  M.  be- 
nabin,  formerly  of  the  '  Etoile,'  his  associ- 
ate. Genoude,  having  since  become  t 
widower,  entered  holy  orders,  and  is  now  a 
mundane  abb^,  so  devoured  by  ambttioa, 
that  he  looks  to  the  cardinalate.  Tbongh 
a  regnlai  piiesl,  Genoude  is  a   thorough 
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Jesuit  at  heart,  end  we  verily  betjeTC  ne 
ther  honest  nor  sincere  ss  a  priest  or  polit 
cian.  Like  Henry  of  Exeter,  his  great  ob- 
ject is  persona]  advancement,  and  lie  en- 
deavors to  compass  .his  ends  by  all  and 
every  means :  to  day  by  llatiering  the  uristoc- 
racr  ;  and  to-tnorrow,  by  pandering  to  the 
lowest  iflsles  or  the  lowest  rabble.  De 
Oenoude  pretends  to  write  under  the  inspL 
ration  of  M.  de  Vilitle,  who  lives  at  Tou. 
louse,  altogeiher  retired  from,  public  life 
but  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  so  abU 
a  man  would  commit  biniself  in  any  waj 
with  such  a  charlatan.  U  would  be  unjust 
nut  to  admit  that  there  ure  ticcasionally 
(there  were  the  contributions  of  Col 
from  1836  to  1837)  good  articles  in 
Gazette;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  i 
lie  averred  that  it  is  generally  an  unreada- 
ble  paper,  tjniess  to  such  as  : 
tinged  with  aCarlistor  priestly  bias.  The 
great  writer  and  chief  support  of  tbi 
zeiie  de  France' — Colnci^died  of  chole- 
ra, in  May  18»2.  The  last  lime  we  spen 
a  day  in  his  company,  was  in  Septemhe 
1831.  We  had  just  returned  from  Russia 
where  the  cholera  was  raging  furiously,  am 
well  remember  his  making  many  inquirie 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  complainl,  whici 
had  then  reached  Germany,  and  »hich  hi 
predicted  would  soon  rage  in  Prance 
Within  four  months  afterwards,  it  ha( 
reached  France,  and  within  seren,  poo 
Colnet  WHS  a  victim  to  it.  Colnet  was  born 
a  noble,  heiiig  the  son  of  a  garde-du-corps 
who  distinguished  himself  nt  the  badle  of 
Fontenoy.  His  first  studies  were  made 
the  Miliinry  College  of  Brie,  then  at  il 
Military  College  of  Paris,  where  Bonsparie 
and  Bertraiid  were  hh  fellow- 
associates.  Neither  his  taste  nor  his  feeble 
health  allowing  him  to  enier  the  army,  he 
studied  medicine  under  Cabanis  and  Cor- 
vieart,  but  expelled  from  the  capital,  in 
1793,  as  a  noble,  be  passed  more  than  twn 
years  in  solitude  at  Chtuny,  at  the  house  of 
A  poor  apothecary.  Returning  to  Paria  in 
1796,  he  established  himself  as  it  booksell- 
er at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du 
posiie  the  Porte  Royale.  He  was 
perous  in  this  enterprise,  ihnt  in  1805  he 
is  enabled  to  establish  a  second  shop 
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room  which  he  called  his  caverne,  he  as- 
gembled  around  him  some  able  writers,  a 
majority  of  whom  were  hostile  to  the  im- 
perial government.  These  half  dozen 
men  were  deemed  so  formidable,  that 
Foucbt  tried  every  means  to  silence  or 
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bribe  the  chief.  But  Colaet  was  as  inflexi- 
ble as  incorruptible.  During  fifteen  years, 
i.  t.,  from  1816  to  1831,  he  labored  at  the 
'  Gazette  de  Fraiice,'  signing  all  his  arti- 
cles with  his  name;  and  it  may  be  (ruljr 
said,  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  readers 
only  took  up  the  journal  to  read  Colnet. 
His  lively  and  learned  attacks  against  the 
apocryphal  memoirs  In  vogue  about  twenty 
years  ago,  which  he  exposed  with  the  hand 
of  a  master,  induced  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  Count,  Cor bi ere,  to  thank  him  in 
a  friendly  and  flattering  letter.  But  we 
order  these  things  differently  in  England. 
A  man  might  now  write  with  the  eloquence 
of  Burke,  the  wisdom  of  Plato  and  Socra- 
tes, and  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  and  neither 
the  Peels,  nor  the  Gladstones,  nor  the 
Gotilburns,  nor  any  of  (he  mediocre  fry 
whom  we  in  our  besotted  ignorance  call 
statesmen,  would  take  the  least  notice  of 
him.  It  was  not  always  so.  The  minister 
Wyndbam,  within  the  memory  of  living 
men,  wrote  to  that  racy  writer  of  pure 
Suxon,  Cobbett,  thanking  him  for  bis  aid, 
and  saying  that  he  deserved  a  statue  of  gold. 
By  the  means  of  translations  and  open  pla- 
giarisms from  Colnet,  a  late  Right  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  snd  great 
Quarterly  Reviewer,  obtained  the  praise  of 
being  a  good  French  scholar  and  historian. 
The  staple  of  most  of  the  articles  on 
French  literature  and  memoirs,  published 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in  the  '  Quar- 
terly,' was  contraband,  stolen  from  Colnet, 
and  smuggled  into  the  Review  as  though  it 
were  native  produce.  There  was  not  a 
critic  in  England  to  detect  or  expose  this 
plagiarism,  or  to  prove  to  our  countrymen. 
ihat  there  was  scarcely  an  original  thought 
in  the  articles,  all  being  borrowed  or  lite- 
rally translated  from  the  French.  The  ig- 
norance of  France  and  of  French  literature 
in  England  is  astonishing.  With  ihe  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Crowe,  recently  foreign  editor 
of  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  a  single  man  at  the  press  of 
England  well  informed  on  France  and 
French  literature. 

Under  the  ministry  of  Vitl61e,  Genoude 
was  made  a  Counseiller  d'Eiai.  He  then 
placed  the  prefix  to  his  najne,  and  obtainedt 
iillhough  son  of  a  limonadier  of  Grenoble, 
letters  of  nobility.  Now  it  auila  M.  de 
Genoude  to  demand  assembieea  priraairea 
— or  a  general  council  of  the  nation — in 
the  hope — the  vain  hope — that  the  people 
would  call  back  the  elder  branch  •of  the 
Bourbons.   This  crj  ban  failed  to  cause  aaj 
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fusion  of  ulirA-rofslists  sad  republicans. 
The  people  well  know  that  GeDouJe  and 
his  party  are  not  sincere,  and  that  he  and 
tbej  only  clamor  for  univerHaT  auffraire,  un- 
der the  impression  that  power  would  be 
transferred  from  the  bourgeoisie  to  the 
grands  and  petits  seigneurs  and  their  de- 
pendents. M.  Lourdoueix,  formert;  an  ex 
chef  dea  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  is  supposed  to  write  many  of 
the  articles  conceived  in  this  spirit.  He 
is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  talent,  but,  to  use 
>  vulgar  phrase,  he  has  brought  hia  talent 
to  a  wrong  markeL  Theatres  are  supposed 
to  be  reviewed  by  M.  de  la  Forest,  and  a 
few  years  ago  the  place  of  Colnetwas  filled 
— though  his  loss  was  not  supplied — by 
another  bookseller,  M.  Bossange,  author  of 
a  theatrical  piece. 

H.  de  Netlement,  son  of  the  late  consul- 
general  of  France  in  London,  frequently 
writes  in  the  'Gazette  de  France,'  and 
also  in  the  '  Corsaire  Satan,'  another  paper 
of  M.  Genoude.  The  circulation  of  the 
'  Gazette  de  France '  has  diminished  within 
the  last  year.  Ii  had,  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
about  1600  subscribers  in  Paris,  and  about 
4000  in  the  provinces,  but  now  the  abonn^s 
in  Paris  are  scarcely  a  thousand,  and  it  is 
said  not  to  have  3000  in  the  provinces. 
■The  legitimist  press  is  reported  to  have  lost 
4000  subscribers  since  the  feuilletons  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  and  of  that  lively  writer, 
Theophile  Gautier,  have  been  admitted 
into  it  Both  these  gentlemen  are  liberals, 
and  your  true  Carlist,  too  much  like  some 
of  the  same  breed  among  ourselves,  would 
acorn  to  be  instructed,  and  will  not  deign 
to  be  even  enierlainrd  by  the  most  amusing 
liberal  in  Christendom. 

The  '  Quotidienne  '  was  a  most  furiously 
bigoted  high  church  paper  in  the  days  of 
Vill«le,  and  it  is  so  still.  It  detests  the 
very  name  of  the  Revolution,  and  abhors  the 
memory  of  sll  those  who  remained  in 
France  during  its  progress.  In  1827  and 
lt928,  the  '  Quolidienne '  was  written  in  a 
most  obsolete  and  barbarous  style,  by 
joons  seminarists,  who  had  never  seen  the 
world,  and  who  were  taught  to  admire  the 
ages  of  monks  and  inquisitors.  During 
the  Martignac  administraiioi],  the  '  Quoti- 
dienne'  was  enthusiastic  ally  supported  by 
the  pure  Ultras,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
La  Bourdonnaye,  Delalol,  and  Hyde  de 
Neuvitle.  H.  de  )a  Bourdonnaye,  theuthe 
leader  pr  the  Centre  opposition,  and  after- 
wards. Tor  ■  short  period,  a  member  of  the 
Fdignac  administralioii,  frequently  wrote 
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in  it;  and  one  of  the  recognized  editors  at 
this  period  was  the  founder  of  the  journal, 
Joseph  Michnud,  author  of  the  '  History  of 
the  Crusades.'  M.  Merle  used  to  write  the 
theatrical,  and  M.  Balzac  the  feuilletons; 
but  of  late,  this  latter  person  has  ceased  to 
write.  The  circulation  of  the '  duotidienne* 
is  under  4000. 

We  are  now  about  to  speak  of  a  remark- 
able  man  and  a  remarkable  journal — the 
man,  the  laie  Armand  Carrel — the  journal, 
the  '  National.'  Carrel  was  born  at  Rouen, 
in  ISOO,  of  a  legitimist  family.  From  his 
earliest  youth,  though  his  family  were  all 
engaged  in  commerce,  he  exhibited  a  pre- 
dominant passion  for  the  military  profes- 
sion, and  was  entered  of  tbe  college  of  St.  . 
Cyr.  While  a  sous-lieutenant  of  the  WlhM 
regiment  of  the^ine,  in  garrison  at  BSibrt, 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  conspiracy  of 
1821,  which  failed  miserably.  He  was  not 
either  discovered  or  denounced,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  regiment  to  Marseilles. 

The  war  of  1824  had  just  broken  out  in 
Spain,  when,  impelled  by  a  love  of  adven- 
ture, he  resigned  the  military  service  of  his 
country,  embarked  on  board  a  fishing-boat 
at  Marseilles  for  Barcelona,  and  entered 
the  French  regiment  of  Napoleon  the  Se- 
cond. This  gireign  legion,  after  much  ad- 
verse fortune,  capitulated  to  the  French 
troops.  The  capitulation  included  the 
French  as  well  iis  the  Spanish  soldiers. 
They  were,  nevertheless,  thrown  into  prison, 
and  ultimately  dragged  before  a  council  of 
war.  Cnrrel  was  tried  and  acquitted.  But 
this  affair  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  prefer- 
ment in  the  array,  or,  indeed,  to  a  military 
career,  and  Carrel  thought  of  studying  the 
law.  But  he  was  not  a  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
or,  as  the  French  say,  a  Bachelor  in  Let- 
ters, and  the  Uw,  too,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
nouDce.  He  became  the  secretary  of  a 
distinguished  historian,  and  in  this  way  it 
was  that  bis  literary  and  political  labors 
commenced.  He  wrote  a  resume  of  the 
Histories  of  Scotland  and  Modern  Greece 
for  the  booksellers  ;  and  various  articles  iit 
the  '  Revue  Americaine,'  the  '  Constiiution- 
nel,'  the  'Globe,'  the  'Revue  Franijaise,' 
and  the  '  Producteur.'  In  1827,  he  pub- 
lished, in  his  twenty-seventh  year, his  'His- 
toire  de  la  c«tre  Revolution  en  Anelelerre,' 
a  work  of  sterling  merit,  and  was  rising  into 
the  first  emineijce  as  author  and  journalist, 
when,  in  1829,  Jules  de  Polignac  was  called 
from  the  embassy  of  London,  to  fill  the 
placeofPresident  of  the  Council  of  Mini»- 
ters  in  Fiance.    Canel's  eager  mind,  wearjr 
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of  what  appeared  to  him  the  languor  and 
indifference  of  the  other  jouruals,  conceived 
the  idea  ol'  founding  the  '  National.'  He 
communicated  his  intention  to  Thi^tH  and 
Mignet.  ll  waa  agreed  that  theji  should 
each  in  turn  take  the  place  of  redacieur-en- 
cheffoi  a  year.  Thiera,  as  the  eldest  of 
the  three,  was  first  installed,  and  conducted 
the  paper  with  energy  and  spirit  till  the 
Revolution  of  18^0  broke  out.  From  the 
firat  the  '  National '  set  out  with  the  idea 
(hat  the  dynanty  was  incorrigible,  and  that 
it  was  necessary  lo  change  il.  The  lead- 
ing principle  of  the  journal  was  Orleaniam, 
yet  at  this  period  Thiers  bad  never  seen  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  .now  Louis-Pliilippe.* 
V  The  effect  produced  by  the  refusal  of  a 
budget,  and  the  refusal  to  pay  lazes,  was 
immense — a  refusal  owing  altogether  to  the 
spirited  counsels  and  articles  of  the  '  Na- 
tional.' The  crisis  and  the  coup  d'etat  of  the 
incapable  ministry  were  hasteued,  if  not 
produced,  by  this  journal. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1830,  the  editors 
behaved  nobly.  At  the  office  of  the  '  Na- 
tional '  it  was,  that  the  famous  protest  was 
drawn  up  and  signed,  which,  prod  aimed  the 
right,  and  eiLbibitcd  the  example,  of  resist- 
ance. The  authors  of  this  remarkable 
document  were  Thiers  and  R6musat — both 
afterwards    minisle  ra — and 


surpassing  ability,  he  never  concealed  or 
mitigated  hia  radical  and  republican  ten- 
denciee.     His  idea  of  a  supreme  magistrate 
as,  that  he  should  be  elective  and  respon- 
ble  ;  that  the  aecond  chamber  should  be 
ective,  and  the  press  inviolable.     Political 
;formn  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  sure 
igicai  and   legitimate  mode  of  producing 
social  reforms.     To  the  arbitrary  and  higl^ 
handed    ministry  of  Perier  he  oppoeea  a 
Igoroiis  resistance.  When  the  rich  banker, 
nerchani,  manufacturer,  and  minister,  who 
had  all  the  arrogance  of  a  nouveau   riche, 
id  all  the  insolence  of  a  vieux  talon  rouge, 
wished  to  proceed  lo  extremities  against  the 
press.  Carrel  said,  in  the  '  National,'  'That 
every  writer,  with  a  proper  sense  of  ihe  dig- 
nity of  a  citizen,  would  oppose  the  law  to 
illegality,  and  force  to  force — that  being  a 
sacred  duly,  come  what  might.'     The  min- 
hesitaled  in  his  plans,  and  Carrel  re- 
mained victor.     The  masculine  breadth  of 
Carrel's   style — his    bold,    brave,    and    dc- 
— which,  to  use  the  graphic  de- 
of  his  friend,  M.  de  Cormenin, 
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head  in  peril ;  yet  it  was  signed,  and 
Bpeedily,  loo,  by  the  soldiers  of  the  pen. 
On  the  following  day  the  office  of  the  paper 
was  surrounded  by  the  police,  aided  by 
armed  force,  and  there  the  pressesoflhe 
journal  were  broken,  Thiers  and  Carrel  pi 
testing  against  this  illegal  violence.  It  w 
Carrel's  turn,  after  the  Revolution  had  been 
happily  acoomplished,  to  take  the  conduct 
of  the  paper,  for  Thiera  and  Mignet  4iad 
both  received  employments  in  the  new  go- 
vernment. Ably  for  some  time  did  he  fulfil 
his  laak,  till  public  opinion  pointed  hin 
as  the  fittest  person  to  be  sent  on  a  pacific 
mission  to  the  insurgent  west.  On  his  re- 
turn from  this  mission  he  was  named  Pre- 
fect d(i  Canial,  and  also  offered  promotion 
in  the  army ;  but  he  rejected  both  offers, 
and  resumed  the  editorship  of  the  '  Na- 
tional.' now  the  firmeslAa  well  as  the  ablest 
organ  of  the  democracy.  In  the  colun 
the  journal,  which  he  conducted  with  auch 
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:,'  procured  him  many  enemies;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  specula- 
ted to  rise  in  liTe,  by  coming  into  personal 
with  a  man  so  formidable,  and 
filling  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye. 
Just,  generous,  disinterested.  Carrel  was 
intrepid  as  a  lion — chivalrous,  and,  like  all 
noble  natures,  somewhat  touchy  on  the 
point  of  honor  ;  prompt  to  take  offence,  yet 
forgetful  of  injuries.  He  became  enga^d 
in  a  miserable  quarrel  or  squabble,  which 
was  not  his,  and  this  remarkable  roan,  and 
most  eminent  writer — lo  the  irresistible  as- 
cendency of  whose  character  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  bowed  down — was  shot, 
in  163tf,  by  the  hand  of  M.  Emile  Girardin, 
the  edilor  of '  La  Presse.' 

Thus  perished,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year, 
the  founder — the  creator — the  life  and  soul 
of  the  '  National ' — a  person  of  rare  courage 
— of  a  bold  and  manly  eloquence — the  elo- 
quence of  feeling,  not  of  phrases  or  of 
words — and  a  political  writer  of  the  very 
highest  order.  There  was  a  simplicity,  a 
clearness,  a  firmness,  and  a  noble  coloring 
and  grandeur  in  all  he  said  and  in  all  he 
wrote,  for  he  was  a  maa  of  heart  and  coa> 
viction,  simple,  sincere,  and  straightfor- 
ward. The  twogrealest  geniuses  of  Prance 
—representing  the  Poetry  and  Prose  of  our 
epoch — followed  him  to  the  torab.  His 
friends  Beranger  and  Chateaubriand  wept 
over  bis  mangled  remams,  and  have  leeord- 
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ed — the  one  in  undying  verse,  the  other  in 
imperishnble  prose — their  deep  and  mourn- 
ful aenae  of  the  loss  which  France  susiiiined 
in  his  premature  and  melancholy  end.  Car- 
rel was  tall  and  hatidsonie,  with  a  coujiie- 
Dsnce  sicklied  over  with  ihe  pale  cast  of 
thought.  His  air  waschiralrous,  and  that 
of  a  soldier,  but  hia  manners  were  some- 
what haughty  and  stern.  Hi|  habits  and 
tastes  were  what  would  he  called  aristo- 
cratic, and  he  was  no  lover  of  eqmility  or 
of  communism,  He  huil  engaged,  a  few 
months  before  h\a  death,  to  wriie  ihe  life  of 
Napoleon,  and  had  he  lived  he  would  have 
produced  a  work  worthy  of  the  subject — 
worthy  of  himself.  It  was  so  arranged, 
also,  that  if  be  had  been  spared  a  munih 
longer,  the  Chamber  would  have  resounded 
with  his  earnest  and  eloquent  voice  ;  but  the 
hopes  of  hia  friends  and  his  country  con- 
cerning him  were  soon  to  be  for  ever  blighi- 
ed.  Since  the  death  of  Carrel  the  '  Na- 
tional'  haa  been  conducted  with  much  less 
latent,  and  with  a  total  absence  of  judg- 
ment. It  has  ever  remained  a  pure  repub- 
Jican  paper,  and  conscientiously  so;  but  it 
is  possible  to  be  purely  republican  without 
sowing  noxious  national  hatred,  or  seeking 
to  set  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  by  the 
ears,  as  it  now  does  designedly,  and  with 
malice  prepense.  We  desire  a  good  iniel- 
lieence  with  all  the  world,  but  a  friendly, 
altindly  intelligence  with  France.  '  The 
Douglas  and  the  Percy  both  together'  are 
more  than  a  match  for  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  '  National '  now  reflects 
■the  opiniouB  of  a  portion  of  the  French 
working  classes,  but  it  has  not  above  3(K)0 
or  40()0  abonn6s.  In  1836,  before  Carrel 
was  killed,  it  had  4300  abonu^s.  But 
though  the  number  of  lubacribers  was  then 
small,  the  influence  of  the  journal  was  im- 
mense. This  ia  no  uncommon  thing  in 
France.  The  '  Globe,'  under  the  Restora- 
tion, though  far  from  having  so  many  sub- 
scribers as  the  'Constituiionnel,'  had  much 
more  influence — influence  not  merely  upon 
the  men,  but  upon  the  ideas  of  the  epoch. 
A  journal  may  have  a  great  and  wide  pub- 
licity, without  a  great  many  subiicribers. 
The  publicity  of  the  'Reforme'  and  the 
'National'  ia  as  real  and  as  great  as  the 
publicity  of  the  '  Siecle"  and  the  '  Presse.' 
They  may  have  lessabonn£s,  but  they  have 
as  many  readers.  It  were  a  greut  miaiake 
to  suppose  that  the  numbers  of  a  French 
journaJ  subscribed  for,  or  sold,  is  any  test 
<if  the  number  of  its  readers.  The  '  De- 
bats,'  for  instance,  has  abotit  9000  snhscri- 
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bers,  and  probably  not  above  20,000  read- 
ers, t.  e.,  two  and  a  fraction  to  each  paper, 
whereas,  the  'National,'  with  only  4000 
abunn^s,  probably  hsa  24,000  readers,  or 
six  to  each  paper. 

Every  Frenchman,  high  or  low,  is  more 
or  less  of  a  politician,  and  therefore  newfr 
papers  are  in  greater  number,  and  circulate 
through  infinitely  more  hands  than  in  Eng- 
l:md.  This  is  true  of  the  dearest  among 
them,  the  organ  of  every  government,  the 
'Debuts;'  but  it  is  true  in  a  ten-fold  de- 
gree of  a  paper  appealing  lo  popular  sym- 
pathies and  populnr  prejudices,  written  in  a 
popular  style,  and  advocating  doctrines 
which  obtain  a  ready  acquiescence  and  fa- 
v(ir  among  the  working,  classes.  In  every 
cabinet  de  lecture — in  every  restaurant — in 
every  caffi — in  every  gsrgolfe — in  erery 
every  mar- 


ouvners  are  congregated — such  a  paper  is 
to  be  found.  In  the  workshop  it  is  read 
aloud  by  some  one  workman,  pro  bono  pub- 
lico— in  the  restaurant,  (he  cal%,  the  gar- 
golb,  and  thegulnguelie,  it  is  eagerly  passed 
from  hand  to  hand.  Though,  therefore, 
it  may  be  udmiited  that  the  '  Debats ' 
has  more  abonnfes  than  the  '  National,'  and 
makes  more  money,  yet  the  'Naliond' 
makes  more  converts,  for  its  sentiments  are 
diffused  more  widely  and  take  deeper  toot. 
La  Ruche  and  Marrasl,  formerly  of  the 
'  Tribune,' conducted  ihe  'National'  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  Carre).  It  ia 
now,  we  believe,  conducted  by  Bastide  and 
Thomas. 

The  Siecle  ia  a  paper  which,  though  es- 
tablished within  the  last  eleven  years,  has  a 
greater  circulation  than  any  journal  ia 
Paris.  This  is  owing  partly  to  its  having 
been  the  flrst  journal  to  start  at  the  prico 
of  forty  franca  a  year,  at  a  period  when 
every  other  journal  was  published  at  a  cost 
of  from  seventy  lo  eighty  francs;  partly  to 
its  being  published  under  the  auspices  of 
the  deputies  of  the  constiiutionsi  opposi- 
tion— and  partly  to  its  being  what  the 
>  Constitutionnel '  was,  from  182U  to  1825, 
the  journal  of  the  shopkeepers  aiid  epiciers. 
Since  it  started  into  being,  every  jonrnal 
in  Paris,  wiiti  the  exception  ofthe  '  Debats,' 
has  lowered  its  price,  and  all  of  them  ha*e 
enlarged  their  for';  but  these  mutaltoiu 
and  iransfiirmaiions  have  not  injured  the 
'  Siecle,'  because  it  represents  the  opinion 
of  the  majority — the  opinion,  in  a  word, 
of  la  petite  bourgeoisie— the  small  shop- 
keepers in  cities  and  tnwDS,  and  the  prote- 
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(aires  ihroaghoul  the  country.  The  '  Sie- 
cle'  is  said  to  have  42,000  abonnes,  and 
the  shflres  of  200  francs,  which  have  al- 
ways borne  an  interest,  haTe  been  nearly 
reimbursed  to  the  proprietors,  and  are  now 
worth  five  or  aix  times  ilieir  original  cost. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  two  journals 
which  pafd,  as  a  literary  and  commercial 
■peculation :  these  were  the  '  Gazette  des 
Tribunaux'  and  the  '  ConsliliUionnel ;'  but 
now  the  '  Siecle'  and  the  '  Presse'  are  the 
most  successful  as  commercial  speculations. 
To  show  ihe  vicissitudes  of  newspaper  pro- 
perty in  France,  it  may  be  here  staled,  that 
in  1839  the  '  Presse'  was  sold  for  1200 
francs,  but  in  1S41 ,  two  years  afterwards,  it 
was  worth  a  million  to  its  new  proprietors. 
'  The  editor  of  the  'Siecle'  is  M.  A. 
Chambolle,  a  member  of  thvChnmher; 
and  M.  Gustave  Senumonl,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Ireland,  forms  a  portion  of  ihe 
conseil  de  redaction.  The  pains-inking 
and  laborious  Leon  Faucher  also  writes  iti 
the  political  department.     That  very  dull, 
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Odillon  Burrot, 
prising  brothers,  brothers 
and  nephews,  the  Revoti 
laO.OOOf,  a  year, 
in  Africa,  valued  at  4'J,000r.  a  year,  is  the 
object  of  the  '  SiScle's'  idolatry.  This  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Ferdinand  Bnrrnt, 
brother  of  Odillon,  a  writer,  and  a  share- 
holder in  and  supporter  of  the  '  Siecle,'  re- 
ceived 24,000f  as  avocat  du  Tr^sor;  and 
on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  past  year,  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Siecle  obtained  the  de- 
coration of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  the  writers  in  this  journal 
call  the  ex  Volontaire  Royal,  who  wept 
over  the  boots  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  the 
night  of  his  departure  fur  Ghent,  and  who 
received  in  recompense  of  his  loyal  tears, 
at  the  period  of  the  second  Restoration,  as 
a  gift  from  the  kins,  a  place  which  he  after- 
wards sold  to  the  Jew  advocate,  Cremieux, 
for  3fH),O0Or— no  wonder  that  they  call 
this  patriotic  recipient  and  dispenser  of 
good  fat  sinecures,  '  oraleur  eminent,  hom- 
me,  politique  considerable.'  If  a  pompous 
and  prophetic  tone,  a  magisterial  and  sol- 
emn air,  and  comioou-place  ideas  and  sen- 
timents, suffice  to  make  an  eminent  orator, 
and  the  postponing  of  electoral  reform  till 
liberty  is  secured  by  the  erection  of  the  en- 
ceinte coniinufe,  a  considerable  politician 
— what  an  anti-climax  I — then  is  Odillon 
Barroi  an  eminent  orator  and  a  considera- 
ble poll  lie  ian. 


The  Siecle  has  not  enlarged  its  size.  It 
consists  of  twelve  columns,  exclusive  of  ad- 
vertisements, and  is  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  twelve  and  a  half  broad.  The 
feuillelon  consists  of  six  columns,  and  is 
much  better  .written  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  paper.  Alphonse  Karr,  the  author 
of  the  '  Guepes,'  is  one  of  the  principal  con- 
tributors, and  Frederic  Soulie  has  sold  his 
pen  as  a  feuilleloniste  for  six  years  to  the 
'  Siecle'  and  the  '  Presse'  conjointly.  The 
'  Siecle'  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  dull  pa- 
per— probably  it  is  necessary  that  the  writers 
should  level  themselves  down  to  the  intellect 
of  the  genre  epicier — and  indifferenlly  writ- 
ten. The  review  of  Thiers'  History,  which 
made  some  noise,  was  by  Chambolle,  ibe- 
editor,  as  the  review  in  the  'Constitution- 
nel '  was  written  by  Merruau^he  Friend  of 
Thiers.  But  a  far  more  coffec<t  compre- 
hensive, copious,  and  fairer  review  of  this 
work,  appeared  just  after  its  publication,  in 
No.  69  of  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,' 
published  in  the  month  of  Aprd,  last  year. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  oldest  of 
the  new  order  of  journals — we  mean  'La 
Presse.'  This  paper  was  founded  in  June, 
]83ii,  by  M.  Emile  de  Girsrdin,  said  to  be 
a  natural  son  of  the  Count  Alexander,  or 
his  brother,  Stanislas  Girardin,  by  an  Eng- 
lish mother.  The  Revolution  of  1^30  saw 
Emile  de  Girardin  an  Inspecteur  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Shortly  aHer  that  eveni,  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  '  Journal  des  Connaissan- 
ces  Utiles,'  of  the  '  Pantheon  LitLeraire,' 
of  the  'Musfie  de  Families,'  and  of  the 
'Viileur;'  but  all  these  journals  died  in 
quick  succession.  He  then  published  a 
book  called  '  Emile,'  which  had  no  great 
success.  This  is  certainly  no  proof  of  want 
of  talent,  or,  at  best,  but  negative  proof, 
while  it  affords  positive  evidence  of  no 
common  energy,  and  very  great  industry. 
As  M.  Girardin  had  no  fortune,  and  had 
married  the  pretty  Delphine  Gay,  {daugh- 
ter of  Sophie  Gny,)  who  had  nothing  but 
her  pen  and  poetry,  it  was  necessary  he 
should  do  something  to  create  an  existence, 
or  a  name  and  an  existence,  if  thai  were 
possible.  Conjointly,  then,  wilh  an  hom- 
me  a  projets,  one  M.  Boutmey,  who  had  in- 
vented a  machine  called  paracroite,  or  mud- 
defender,  which  was  to  be  attached  to  the 
heels  of  pedestrians,  and  another  instrn- 
ment,  called  a  physiortype,  the  ingenious 
Emile  launched  on  the  waters  of  the  Seine 
the  project  of  the  '  Presse.'  As  the  jour- 
nal was  larger  and  cheaper  than  all  other 
French  journals — as  it  was  a  joint-stock 
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company  on  a  new  plan,  as  applied  to  news- 
papers— as,  in  a  word,  ihefe  was  a  garish, 
slap-dash  flDurish,  and  melcidraniatic  char- 
latanism about  the  thing,  and  a  certain  Tar- 
nish of  cleverness,  shrewdness,  modest  as- 
surance, novelty,  and  roiiferie — the  pros- 
pectus took;  the  shares  went  off  briskly; 
and.  III,  and  behold!  the  journal  was  born, 
a  strong  and  healthy  babe,  udez  no  long  or 
painful  gestation,  'in  1837,  when  only  a 
year  olil,  It  had  1S,U()0  abonncs;  and  in 
1838,  the  product  of  iis  advertisements 
amounted  to  150,000  francs.  It  musl,  in 
justice  to  this  journal,  be  niated,  that  it 
was  the  first  to  teach  the  French  public 
the  use  and  advantage  of  advertisementfi. 
Twenty  years  previnusly,  there  were  not 
two  columns  of  '  ' 
French  paper ;  whereas, 
existence  o^ he  '  Presse,'  it  could  boast  of 
five  colflnns  well  filled.  The  mother  of 
Mde.  Einile  de  Girardin— Sophie  Gay,  Ei^e 
LavaleLie — had  published,  under  the  title 
of  Causeries  du  Monde,'  a  periodical  work, 
of  which  she  had  sold  the  copyright  to 
Alphonse  Karr,  the  sharp  writer  of  the 
'  GuSpes.'  This  maternal  precedent,  doubt- 
less, suggested  to  the  daughter,  then  of  the 
ripe  age  of  thirty,  but  of  considerable  beau- 
ty, no  mean  accomplishments,  of  tare 
talents,  and  already  favorably  known  as  a 
poetess,  to  help  her  husband  Emile  in  his 
new  avocation.  She  started  accordingly 
in  the  '  Presse,'  with  a  series  of  articles 
called 'Causeries  Parisiennes,'  signed  the 
Vicomte  de  Lflunay,  which  papers  had  im- 
mense Huccess.  Many  of  the  vulgar-mind- 
ed and  title- worshipping  of  our  counirymen 
— and  their  name  is  Legion — will  suppose 
that  this  was  from  the  aristocratic  pseitdo- 
nyme  with  which  the  articles  were  signed ; 
but  DO  human  being  in  Prance  cares  a  rush 
for  H  title,  unless  the  bearer  of  it  has  some- 
thing better  to  recommend  him.  In  Paris, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  France,  society  has 
agreed  (hat — 

i'  that.' 

If  De  Beranger,  Chateaubriand,  and  De 
la  Martine,  were  in  a.  salon  in  France  with 
the  De  Monlmorencys,  the  De  Levis,  the 
De  Guiches,  the  poets  and  men  of  genius 
would  march  to  the  salle  il  manger  before 
the  feudal,  territorial,  and  meniBlly  undii 
tingnished  aristocracy;  and  the  place  t 
bonor  would  be  assigned  them  in  any  ai 
■emblj.  Not  m,  indeed,  in  free  and  liberi 
Englaad.    It  waa  not,  therefore,  because  of 
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the  aristocratic  name  attached,  that  the 
Causeries'  were  read,  but  because  of  the 
ease,  grace,  spirit,  and  talent  which  they 
disclosed.  That  they  were  what  is  called 
■  ky  hit,'  and  pleased  readers,  there  can 
doubt.  Meanwhile  the  paper  was 
practically  conducted,  and  in  a  most  mer- 
ntile  spirit.  The  interests  of  the  com- 
ircial  and  shop-keeping  classes,  as  well 
of  the  very  numerous  class  of  petiis  ren- 
tiers, were  considered,  sustained,  and  pan- 
dered to.  In  the  political  department,  the 
journal  had  no  very  fixed  or  staple  prin- 
ciples, and  took  for  its  motto  '  Au  jour  le 
jour.'  As  to  political  creed  or  conviction, 
the  thing  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
Girardin,  unless  as  a  means  to  wealth,  con- 
sideration, and  what  the  French  call,  a  po- 
sition. Out  the  man  was  adroit,  confident, 
ready,  anVfull  of  resources,  and  never  de- 
spaired, even  when  his  prospects  were  of 
the  gloomiest.  With  all  his  address  and 
management,  he  barely  paid  his  expenses. 
The  Russian  emperor  and  the  Russian  sys- 
tem of  government,  however,  were  without 
a  champion  at  the  Parisian  press,  and  Girar- 
din entered  the  lists.  That  this  was  done 
from  pure  love  and  affection,  all  Paris  be- 
lieves; for  every  body  knows  that  the  Rus- 
sian emperor  never  pays  literary  men  either 
in  paper  roubles  or  silfer  roubles.  Whe- 
ther they  are  ever  paid  by  him  in  Dutch 
ducats,  or  malachite  vases,  or  bills  drawn 
by  the  Bsron  Slieglitz,  the  Jewish  banker 
on  the  English  Quay,  at  Petersburgh,  is  beat 
known  to  those  who  pay  and  to  those  who 
receive,  what  Frederick  of  Prussia  called 
the 'yellow  hussars.'  Though  variable  ia 
other  sentiments,  feelings,  and  opinions, 
Girardin  has  ever  been  true  to  the  monst^, 
Nicholas,  and  his  system ;  and  whenever  be 
dares  say  a  word  in  favor  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  he  is  sure  to  do  so.  His  pure 
love  for  the  Cossack  might  be  pardoned, 
and  would  he  unsuspicious,  if  it  wereiiot 
contemporaneous  with  a  fierce  resentment 
against  Gngland  and  the  English.  There 
is  not  a  vile  or  a  base  imputation,  which 
the  'Presse,'  in  its  murky  malignity,  does 
not  calumnioualy  cast  at  perfidious  Albion. 
Inhumanity,  savage  barbarity,  fraud,  trick- 
ery, hypacriay,  avarice,  and  corruption,  are 
weekly,  if  not  daily,  imputed  to  ns,  by  « 
man  whose  journal  ia  conducted  in  the  moet 
shopkeeping  spirit — by  a  print  which  seeks 
to  put  all  classes  under  contribution,  from 
the  lulocrat  of  the  Rusaias  to  the  smallest 
actor  and  actress  of  the  Odeon  or  Porte  St. 
Martin,  or  to  (be  moat  miserable  tailor  wbo 
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pants  for  notoriety.  If  this  be  doubted,  the 
proofs  are  at  hand.  Among  the  works 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  ia  a  pam- 
phlet, intituled  '  Venalite  des  Journaux,  par 
Conxtant  Hilbey.  Ouvrier."  This  poor  tai- 
lor tells  OB,  at  p.  12  of  his  pamphlet,  that 
not  only  did  he  pay  two  fr.iiics  a  line  for 
the  insertion  of  a  poem  in  the  '  Presse,'  ac- 
cording to  ihe  lenor  of  the  receipt  in  the 
marginal  note  si  Toot,*  but  that  at  the  re- 
quest of  one  of  the  editors  (Granier  de  Cas- 
flHgna^),  who  had  noticed  hix  volume  of 
poems,  he  sent  that  person,  who  ^rst  wished 
for  a  silver  teapot,  value  200  francs,  four 
couverts  d'argent  and  sis  small  spoons.  A 
convert  d'argenl,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
means  a  silver  fork,  a  silver  spoon,  and  a 
silver-handled  knife.  Thus  was  the  tailor 
put  under  contribution  fur  four  silver  forks, 
foarsilverspuons,  four  silver-handled  knives, 
and  six  small  spoons,  the  cost  of  which,  at 
the  very  least,  most  ha«e  been  200  francs. 
This  was  pretty  well  for  a  column  and  a 
half  of  criticism,  even  though  the  critic 
spoke  of  the  author  (as  he  did)  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Brutus,  Casaius,  Slaberius,Quin- 
tus  Remius,  Quintus  Cecilius,  Atticus, 
Abelard,  Cardinal  d'Ossai,  St.  Paul,  the 
Magdalen,  and  Victor  Hugo. 

Perfidious  Albion  should  not,  however, 
desp'dir.  If  she  should  ever  think  the  ad- 
vocacy oTthe  '  Presse'  worth  having — a  not 
very  likely  supposition — Emile  will  take 
her  brief,  if  the  quiddam  honorarium  be 
forthcoming.  What  though  he  be  now  the 
.  most  untiring  vilipeuder  of  our  name  and 
oar  country — calling  us  robbers  in  China, 
and  butchers  in  India;  what  though  he  be 
the  most  curt  and  contumelious  in  his  epi- 
thets of  abuse,  crying,  Death  and  hatred  to 
the  English  government !  what  though  he 
revel  in  prosperous  and  well-paid  malignity, 
offer' him  but  the  brief  to-morrow,  and  he 
will  straightway  become  our  zealous  advo- 
cate. The  scales  will  then  fall  from  his 
eyes,  and  our  sanguinary  and  sordid  policy 
wilt  not  appear  so  utterly  indefensible  as  it 
did  when  be  had  a  retainer  from  Russia 
only.  The  financial  prosperity  of  the '  Presse' 
is  said  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  M.  Dujarrier. 

Though  M.  Emile  lived  in   1B39.  <en 
grand   train,'   possessing   a  fine,   weJI-fur- 

' '  I.H  Prens,  Rue  9t  Gaorgo,  IG 
'Re^u  deM.  Hilbey,  la  snmnie  da  pentioiianta 
.ftanci,  poiu  imertion  dam  le  joarnal.     Nalura  da 
J'imartioD,  poeiie:  A  laHere  dscallequaj'ainiii, 
'  Le  CusiDF,  Poiviz.' 
'Paris,  7  Sepinmbra,  IB39.' 
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nished  house  ;  or,  to  use  the  wordsof  Jules 
Janin,  '  aussi  bien  loge  que  les  agents  de 
change,"  with  pictures,  livery-servants,  car- 
riages, horses,  &.C.,  yet  somehow  or  other 
there  was  nothing  to  justify  this;  for  the 
journal  was  sinking  by  little  and  tittle, 
and  the  shareholders  were  perpetually  re- 
quired to  pay  fresh  calln.  From  the  mo- 
ment M.  Dujarrier  entered  the  concern, 
however,  things  wore  a  flourishing  aspect ; 
and,  though  the  expenses  of  mauagement 
amount  to  263,000  francs  annually,  yet  each 
cinquaiiti£me  share  originally  negotiated  at 
4000  francs,  now  sells  from  30,000^0  35,000, 
albeit  the  shareholders  have  yearly  received 
ten  per  cent,  for  their  money.  An  unlucky 
fatality  seems,  however,  to  hang  over  thia 
journal.  In  1S36,  as  we  before  stated, 
Girardin,  the  principal  editor  of  the'  Prease,' 
shot,  in  a  duel,  the  able  and  eloquent  Cat- 
rel;  and  in  March,  1845,  Dujarrier,  the 
associate  and  co-editor  of  Girardin,  lost  his 
life  in  a  duel  with  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Rosemond  de  Beauvallon,  till  within  the 
last  three  weeks  an  exile  in  Spain, t  in  con- 
sequence of  an  arr£t  of  the  Cour  Royale  de 
Rouen,  which  declared  that  he  committed 
'  un  homicide  volonlaire  sur  la  personne  d« 
M.  Dujarrier,  et  d'avoir  commis  cet  homi- 
cide Bvee  premeditation.' 

In  1843,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dujarrier, 
the  '  Presse'  published,  under  the  title  of  a 
supplement,  '  Le  Bulletin  dea  Tribunaux,' 
adding  20  francs  to  its  price.  Six  thou- 
sand additional  subecrihers  were  in  conse- 
quence obtained  in  a  very  few  months. 
The  last  accounts  published  b;  the  '  Presse' 
place  its  profits  at  200,000  francs,  or  <£8000 
a  year ;  and  if  its  agreement  with  the  '  Com-i 
pagnle  Duveyrier'  prove  a  successful  specu- 
lation, it  is  estimated  that  its  net  profits 
wilt  be  300,000  francs,  or  ;f  12,000  a  year, 
at  the  end  of  1840. 

To  the  English  reader,  some  explanation 
of  the  'Compagnie  Duveyrier'  is  quite  in- 
dispensable. This  company  farms  out  the 
advertisements  of  certain  journals,  allowing 
the  proprietors  an  many  thousand  franca  ■ 
year  net.  To  the  'Presse,'  for  instance, 
Duveyrier  and  Co.  allow  100,000  francs,  or 
;e4000,  and  for  this  sum  the  '  Soci^tS  Ge- 
neral dea  Annonces,'  aa  it  is  called,  hag  a 


t  Since  ttii*  was  written,  M.  Beauvillon  ha*  r«- 
turnrd  to  France  and  taken  his  trial. — 6ee  th» 
•  Jaurnat  dei  D^bali'  of  ttia  STth,  3Blh,  S9tb,  3mb, 
and  31(1  Harcli ;  tlie  '  linmiaf  Chronicle'  of  tha 
3d,  and  the  •  Daily  News'  of  tha  4th  April. 
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ri);ht  to  so  many  columns  of  the  journnl. 
The  head  office  of  the  society  is  in  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse,  No.  8;  but  there  are 
214  bureaux  d'inseriion  in  various  quarters 
of  Paris,  or  from  fire  to  a  dozen  in  ench 
arrondissemeni,  according  loits  population, 
commerce,  &-c.  There  is  a  scale  of  char- 
ges peculiar  to  the  society.  What  are 
called  '  les  annnncea  agrfees,'  ore  charged  at 
two  francs  la  petite  ligne,  or  twelve  francs 
la  grande  ligne,  en  petit  texte.  It  is  a  great 
probleni  whether  this  company  will  be  suc- 
cessful— a  problem  which  lime  alone  can 
solve;  bnt  it  is  the  opinion  of  an  excellent 
friend  of  ours — the  editor  of  the  'Constitu- 
tionnel' — M.  Merruau,  that  the  undertaking 
■will  be  successrul.  Though  the  small  teas- 
ing and  worrying  usually  thrown  at  the 
English  by  the  '  Presse,'  may  hai-e  made  it 
popular  with  a  portion  of  the  populace  of 
Paria,  yet  its  greatest  success  (apart  from 
the  roman  fenillelon)  is  owing  to  its  com- 
mercial intelligence,  its  dramBtic  accounts 
of  robberies,  murders,  fires,  and  sudden 
deaths;  not  forgetting  itschronicleof  alTairs 
before  the  Police  Correctionelle. 

What  is  the  roman  feuilleton,  our  rend- 
ers will  naturally  ask  1  ft  is  a  novel  or 
tale,  wrillen  in  the  most  ad  capiandum  and 
exaggerated  fashion,  from  seven  to  fifteen 
small  columns  of  which  are  published  daily, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  readers,  and,  by  ne- 
cessary implication,  adverlisemcnls ;  for 
the  advertiser  will  assuredlygo  to  the  journal 
which  is  most  read.  The  '  Presse  '  was  the 
first  to  invent  thi 
which  literature 
prostitute  and  decoy  duck  of  thi 
did  venality.  Before  1830  the  main  fea- 
ture and  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
each  French  paper  was  its  political  party 
or  color.  The  greedy  spirit  of  speculation 
has  changed  this.  The  desire  of  the  tra- 
ders in  newspapers  now  is  by  the  feuilleton 
to  absorb  a!I  literature,  unless 
published  in  their  own  pages,  and  to  render 
such  literature  as  they  put  forth  tributary 
to  this  soul-degrading  money-grubbi 
The  great  object  of  the  Girardins  : 
Cassagnacs  is  to  get  money,  money,  money. 
'  Rem  quocunque  mi  ' 
reoiyped  motto.  In  their  anxiety  to  procuVe 
customers — i.  e.  readers  and  advertisements 
— they  may  be  likened  to  the  Hebrews 
Holywell -St  reel,  or'  ite  old  cluthesmen 
Monmouth- street  and  Rag-fair,  who,  to  i: 
the  cant  of  the  trade,  are  ofthe '  pluck  you  in' 
school.  The  '  Presse '  and  the  '  Epoque '  are 
ofthe  'pluck  you  in'  and  fripier  school ' 


i   system,   by 
made    alternately  the 


eralure.  In  their  morality  any  trick  is  fair  to 
gain  an  abound  or  an  annonce  at  two 
francs  the  '  petite  ligne,*  or,  still  belter  at 
twelve  francs  '  la  grande  ligne  en  petite 
texte.'  Journalism  and  literature  run  eijual 
dangers  from  these  tricky  tradesmen,  fn 
leking  to  make  newspapers  books  and 
books  newspapers,  these  men  destroy  the 
distinctive  character  and  nature  of  books 
and  newspapers.  The  book  in  being  cut 
into  fragments,  and  written  not  to  portray 
truth  and  nature,  but  to  soii  the  jnarnal  and 
ustomers,  is  written  to  sample  and  pat- 
tern. At  the  end  of  the  tenth,  or  twelfth, 
Eventh  co!umn,  as  the  case  may  be, 
there  is  an  interesting  situation,  where  ihe 
breaks  off,  im  the  Monday.  The  gro- 
i  daughter,  ihe  dyer's  wife,  the  baker's 
in,  and  the  priest's  niece,  are  in  rap- 
i,  and  look  lor  ihe  paper  on  Tuesday 
with  eager  expeclaiion.  The  tale  or  the 
I  is  therefore  like  Peter  Pindar's  ra- 
,  not  made  to  shave,  but.  to  sell  ;  not 
written  to  represent  life  as  it  really  is,  but 
to  present  it  as  a  aeries  of  stariling  inci- 
dents and  surprising  contrasts.  It  will  re- 
sult from  this  system  that  as  a  political  aa- 
ihority  the  journal  must  be  lowered,  and  as 
a  literary  elTort  (be  book  discredited.  In- 
dependently of  this  consideration  the  pub- 
taste  becomes  as  a  consequence  daily 
re  vitiated  and  perverted.  All  relish  for 
ions  literature,  or  matured,  well  reflect- 
produclions,  is  lost.  The  moral,  ihe 
political,  and  the  literary  views  of  theque»- 
are  aacrificed  lo  the  mercantile,  me- 
lical,  and  money-getiing.  Romances  are 
ordered  by  the  wholesale  houses,  in  the 
journal  line,  by  thesquare  yard  or  the  square 
foot,  with  so  mnny  pounds  of  abuse  ofpriest- 
crafl ;  so  many  i;rains  of  double  adultery  ;  so 
many  drachms  cf  incest ;  so  many  ounces  of 
poisoning ;  ei>  muny  scruples  of  simple  for- 
nication or  seductions  of  soubreites;  and 
BO  mnny  pennyweights  of  common  sense  to 
knead  together  the  horrid  and  disjointed 
masses  of  parricide,  fratricide,  incest,  mur- 
der, seduction,  suicide,  fraud,  covin,  gam- 
bling, robbery,  ond  rouerie  of  all  sons,  of 
which  ibe  odious  whole  is  compounded. 
The  Girardins  and  Cassagnacs,  notwith- 
standing all  their  shrewdness  and  sharp- 
ness, are  of  that  vulgar  order  of  men  who 
thinic  that  with  money  at  comniaDd  they 
can  do  any  thing  and  obtain  every  thing. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  '  Presse '  pays  nearly 
300  francs  per  day  for  feuilleton  a  to  Alexan- 
dre Dumas,  George  Sand,  De  Balzao, 
Frederic  Soulife,  Theophile  Goutier,  and 
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Jules  Sandeau.  But  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult in  1648T  That  each  of  thene  person- 
ages will  have  made  n-om  33,000  to  64,000 
franca  per  annum  Tor  two  or  three  yeara  for 
writing  profitable  trash  o(  the  color  of  the 
foulest  mud  in  Paris ;  marked  with  the  mark 
of  the  beast,  and  furnished  according  to 
sample,  ns  per  order  of  Girardin,  Caasag- 
nac  and  Co.  They  will  have  had  little  labor 
and  much  money,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  will 
also  have  forever  lowered  their  names  and 
fame ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they  will  have 
lowered  literature  and  literary  men  for 
many  a  long  day  to  come.  To  be  the  hack 
of  boohsellers  is  no  doubt  to  suffer  anul- 
lerable  bonda^ ;  but  to  be  the  hack  of 
scheming  political  adventurers  and  cheva- 
lietB  d'industrie  ia  the  last  and  worst  of  hu- 
tuan  calamities.  The  literary  men  of 
France  may  well  say,  with  our  own  Cow- 

'Come    lh«    eleventh   plsiiu  rather    thsa   this 

■  bouldbe; 
CulTH)  link  iM  raliier  in  the  Rat, 
Come  rather  patllience,  and  rcnp  ub  down, 
Coma  (ind'a  aword  rilher  than  our  own. 
In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore 
We  grieved,  we    aighcd,  we  wepi ;  we  never 

hluihed  be  late.' 

It  is  not  only  with  existing  literary  ce- 
lebrities that  the  '  Presse '  plays  these  gain- 
ful pranks,  but  the  death  of  men  of  emi- 
nence is  speculated  upon  during  their  life- 
time, and  an  ostentatious  poslobii  publica- 
tion of  the  memoirs  of  Chateaubriand,  and 
the  souvenirs  of  La  Martine  is  promised  so 
soon  as  these  illustrious  authors  shall  have 
ceased  to  breathe.  That  the  feuilletonists 
of  the  '  Presse '  are  all  men  and  women  of 
genius  and  talent  cannot  be  denied  ;  but 
one  of  them,  with  all  his  genius  and  talent, 
is  an  arrnnt  literary  imooator  and  quack. 
Only  think  of  Monor6  Balzac,  who  came 
to  Paris  in  1820,  a  poor  printer  of  Tou- 
raine,  sporting  the  '  gentilhomme  d'anoien- 
ne  souche,'  and  wearing  a  cane  stuiided 
with  precious  stones,  worth  f80,  to  which 
Mde.  deGirardiu  has  consecrated  a  volume. 
The  pretentious,  aristocrutical  airs  of  this 
very  firalish  man,  but  who  as  a  writer  may 
be  called  a  literary  Rembrandt,  or  Albert 
Durer,  so  bur^jeoise  and  Flemish  is  his 
style,  so  detailed  and  minute  his  finishing, 
were  properly  treated,  according  to  the 
Gazette  of  Augsburgh,  by  a  monarch,  for 
whom  we  have  no  love,  but  who,  for  once 
in  his  life,  was  right.  After  the  admirable 
and  truthful  book  of  M.  de  CuAtine  had- 
laid  Dare  the  infamies  aud  atrocities  of  the 


Russian  system,  the  Czar  expressed  a  de- 

that    it    should    be    answered    by  ft 

Frenchman.     Balzac,  on  this  hint,  started 

for  Petersburgh,  and  on   hia   arrival   for- 

arded  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  a  note,  of 

bich  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

'M.  de  Balzac  I'^cri  vain  el  M.  de  Bnlzac  te 
gen  til  ho  name  lolliciient  de  ea  Majeali  la  lii- 
veur  d'une  audience  pttrticuli£re.' 

On  the  following  day,  one  of  the  gentle* 
men  in  ordinary  of  H.M.  suite  delivered  to 
Balzac  a  letter  written  in  the  royal  and 
imperial  hand,  to  the  following, effect : — 

'M.  de  Balzac  le  gentilhomme  et  M.  de 
Balzac  Pecrivnin  peuveni  prendre  la  poate 
qunnd  il  Icur  plaira.' 

The  fitult  of  Balzac  is  the  incorrigible 
permanency,  notwithstanding  ten  thousand 
humiliations  and  exposures,  of  a  most 
gloM'ing,  yet  most  despicable  vanity.  The 
foolish  fellow  believes  himself  poet,  histo- 
rian, metaphysician,  statesman,  dandy  of 
the  first  water,  journalist,  dramatic  author, 
man  of  family,  man  of  fortune,  and  above 
all,  charmant  et  beau  garcon  !  Not  con- 
tent with  being  one  of  the  cleverest  ob- 
servers and  painters  of  manners  of  a  cer- 
tain class  or  classes,  he  aspires  to  be  as 
diplomatic  as  Talleyrand  and  Metternich 
combined  :  as  poetic  as  D.  Beranger,  Cha- 
teaubriand, and  LaHartine;  and  as  fash- 
imiabie  and  f.ippish  as  the  De  Guiches, 
D'Orsays,Septeuila,  andCnnouvilles.  This 
universal  pretension  has  destroyed  the  little 
that  remained  of  De  Balzac's  waning  rep- 
utation;  and  the  man  whose  productions, 
a  dozen  years  ago,  were  read  in  every 
clitne,  is  now  fast  sinking  ii^to  unpitied  ob- 
scurity. 

"  The  naliona  which  envied  tllee  erewhila 
now  Isugh  (too  little  'tis  lo  aniile), 
TUey  iHugh  and  would  have  pitied  ihee,  (i1a«  1) 
But  that  ihy  fuulis  xll  pity  do  surpBU." 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Presse.  For 
a  short  titne  Girardin,  the  editor,  was  dep- 
uty of  the  Meuse.  At  his  election,  his 
civil  rights  as  a  Frenchtnan  were  ungene- 
rously and  unjustly  attempted  lo  be  called 
in  question.  For  many  years  the  influence 
of  Count  Mole  was  paramount  at  the 
'Presse,'  and  even  still  his  opinions  sre 
visible  iu  some  articles;  but  at  present  this 
journal  must  be  considered  as  the  organ  of 
M.  Guizot,  and  of  his  forty  or  forty-live 
personal  adherents,  wbo  think  him  the  only 
pessiblc  minister.  We  have  said  that  the 
'  Presse '   ia   an  authority  on  commercial 
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subjects.  H.  Blinqni  writes  much  on 
these  topics,  and  his  name  is  sufficient  ti- 
er eaie  a  repmatton. 

As  to  general  inielligence,  this  paper  is 
well  raade  up.  There  is  not  n  Thci  nf  ihf 
least  importance,  nor  a  promotion  in  the 
army,  navy,  the  clergy,  the  municipal  body, 
&,c.,  which  ig  not  published.  There  is  not 
ft  scientilic,  mechanical,  or  commercial 
discovery,  nor  an  important  cause  pleaded, 
nor  a  change  in  the  value  of  merchandise 
or  commodities,  of  which  it  does  not  give 
sn  account.  Yet  it  is  neither  a  respectable, 
nor  an  honorable,  nor  a  truth-speaking,  nor 
a  purely,  nor  honestly  conducted  newspa- 
per, and  it  has  done  more  to  degrade  the 
press  and  literature,  and  to  corrupt  and  de- 
base literary  men,  than  any  other  journal, 
always  excepting  the  'Globe'  and  the 
'  Epoque.' 

I  The  'Glohe,'    commenced  in    164  L   by 
Granier  de  Cassagnac,  when   that  person 
quarrelled    with  his    co-editor,    Girardi 
cannot   be  said  to  have   died,    though 
never    had    above    2000    n  bonne  a.      The 
'Globe'  fell  to  1800  before  it  expanded 
into  the  '  Epoque,'  which  arose  from 
sabes.    Cassagnac  wrote  under  or  conjoint- 
ly with  Girardin  in  the  '  Presse,'  hut  now 
they  are  deadliest  enemies,  and  in  iheii 
of   ribald     personalities    have    disgraced 
themselves,  and  degraded  the  press.* 

Cassagnac  was  originally  the  editor  ol 
the  journal  '  Politique  et  Lilt^raire  de  Tou- 
louse,' and  transferred   his  services  from 


iJent 
Bogfad 
in  the  public  irrcBt  till  be  tnok  refu^  i  -  "" 
gence;  and  Cauunic  repliai,  that  Giror 
ting  by  hii  wife,  the  preilv 
Gay,  WR>  atrnck  i[  th«  Op 
MM.  Girardin  inyi,  that  Bnhnin,  ouia 
CiMagnac,  tbe  propriBton  of  the  '  Epuque,'  *pal 
mbout  lotdiof  prospenluiai  uf  IheirJournaJ  to  the 
■ubKribara  of  other  paper*  by  itinerant  comtnii 
voyageun  ;  Cawagnau  Tepliri,  tbat  the  eleclora 
of  Boiirganaur  praferred  Vidocq,  the  policg  apy, 
lo  Emile  de  Girardin,  and  Iwita  the  latter  with  Ibe 
affair  of  the  coal-Diine  of  St.  Bfrain,  and  aaka 
who  pocketed  the  monej.  Girardin  aayi,  that 
Caitagnnc  ordered  niteri  "f  a  particular  cut  for 
the  cot  pane  DT«  of  hii  journal,  to  excite  atlentioo, 
for  which  gaiten  be  aflnrwarda  refuaed  lo  pay  ; 
Caaaasnac  rejnina,  llial  Girardin  nant  on  a  hot 
July  oaf  to  hia  bedcbamber,  look  off  hia  awetter- 
iagafairl,  and  thinking  dean  linen  oomfDrteble, 
clothed  biinaeir  in  one  of  bit  (Caiaagnac'i)  beat 
ohamitea.  Leat  oar  readera  ahould  think  wa  in- 
vent  or  exanerate,  we  refer  ihem  to  iba  '  Globn,' 
(DOW  the  'Epoque,')  of  the  IWh  Augual,  1816 
BdcIi  ara  the  '  raquina  debaaftage.'ihe  Peaehuma 
■nd  Lockita  of  the  preaa,  who  alrut  and  frel  thair 
bour  DOW  on  the  gnmt  aiage  of  Literalnre. 


hia  provincial  journal  lo  the  Parisian  press. 

He  is  a  writer  of  considerable  talent  *nd 

incontestable  sharpjieas,  but  prone  to  per- 

lalities  and  utterly  unscrupulous.     As  to 

hain,  his  associate,  he  is  well  known — 

<  well  known  in  our  own  metropolis,  as 

;  editor  of  the  '  Courrier  de  I'Europe,' 

The  '  Epoque '  is  an  immense  journal,  the 

'ze  of  a  '  Morning  Chronicle,'  before  that 

journal  adopted  a  double  sheet,  and  conaisis 

of  ten    separate   departments;  1.  Journal 

politique;  3.  Journal  de  I'aimee  et  de  It 

flolle;  3.  Journal  des   cultes ;   4.  Journal 

desTraraux  publics;  fi.  Journal  adminis- 

atif  et  commercial ;  6.  Journal  de   I'ia- 

. ruction  publique;  7.  Journal  des  scien- 

es  et  m£decine  ;  S.  Journal  du  droit  et  des 

ibuneaux;  9.  Journal  commercial  etagri- 

nle;    10.   Journal    lilteraire    (feuilletnn). 

The  price  half  yearly  is  23r.  and  the  price 

of  adverlisemenls  is  in  proportion   to  ths 

number  of  abounds — one  centime  for  ever/ 

1000  abonnts  for  the  annonces  omnibus  ,- 

three  centimes  for  every  1000  abnnn^  for 

booksellers'     and     commercial     advertis»- 

ments ;  four  centimes  for  railways,  &c. 

Cassagnac  is  the  political  editor  of  the 
'  Epoque.'  He  is  devoted  to  Giiizot.  Des- 
noyers  ia  the  rtdacteur  of  the  feuilleton,  at 
asalaryofSOOOr  a  year,  assisted  by  Eugene 
Guinot. 

The  theatres  are  under  the  supervision 
of  Hippolite  Lucas,  formerly,  of  the  '  Si^ 
cle.'  The  redacteur  en  chef  receives 
13,000f.  a  year  ;  and  the  feuilleton  is  paid 
at  ISOf.  or  &l.  5s.  per  day.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  'Epoque'  fluctuates  considera- 
bly ;  but  we  believe  it  has  never  exceeded 
3000. 

'  La  Democratie  Pacilique '  is  a  journal 
published  at  forty  francs  a  year,  which  is 
not  sold,  but  given  away.  It  is  the  organ 
if  the  Communists,  and  is  conducted  by  the 
dinciples  of  Charles  Fourier,  of  whose  life 
d  theories  we  should  wish  to  have  given 
me  account,  but  we  have  already  exceed- 
ed the  space  allotted  to  us.  The  doctrines 
proclaimed  are  not  unlike  those  of  Bobert 
Owen.  The  founder  and  principal  editc» 
of  this  journal  is  Victor  Cnnsiderant,  an 
^leve  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  an  ex- 
officer  of  engineers.  He  is  assisted  in  his 
labors  by  Dr.  Pellarin,  author  of  a  life  of 
Fourier';  by  la  Vernaud,  a  native  of  the 
Maaritiua;  De  Permont ;  Victor  Daly,  an 
architect,  of  Irish  origin;  Hugh  Doherly, 
a  writing  master;  Brisbane,  an  American; 
Meill,  a  Gertnan  ;  and  a  John  Jouniet,  ■ 
working  man.     The  '  Democratie '   is,  a* 
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the  reader  will  see,  s  universal  cosmopoli- 
tan journal.  There  are  editors  of  all  coun- 
triea.  Doheny,  an  Irishman,  writes  the 
French  language,  if  not  with  purity,  atleaat 
with  originality;  but  when  he  touches  on 
religious  subjects,  he  is  '  fou  k  hit'  Bris- 
bane has  established  many  Fourierist  jour- 
nals in  America,  and  comes  every  year  to 
France,  but  does  nni  write  in  the  French 
language.  Meill,  the  German,  is  a  tailor 
by  trade,  and  a  Jew  by  religion.  He  ia  a 
seir-educated  man,  and  writes  French  like 
Doherty,  more  originally  (so  to  speak)  than 
correctly.  He  is  a  lively,  active,  turbulent 
man,  who  would  play  an  important  pan  in 
any  civil  commotion.  Journel  is  a  worlc- 
ing  man,  who  travels  through  France  from 
end  to  end,  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect.  Ue  is  dressed  in  a  paletot  i  capu- 
chon,  and  wears  a  long  beard,  like  all  good 
Fourierials. 

Every  Wednesday  evening  there  is  a 
soiree  at  the  ofEce  of  the  '  Democratic  Pa- 
ciliquc  ' — a  soiree  of  men  only, — where  the 
initiated  talk  and  weary  themselves  and 
others,  and  drink  large  tumblers  of  eau 
Bucr^e  and  rum  cobbler.  Sometimes  the 
soir6es  are  diversified  by  a  wonder  in  the 
shape  of  a  musician,  a  traveller,  a  somnam- 
bulist, or  a  mesmerist,  who  relieves  the 
natural  dullness  of  the  assembly.  Several 
eminent  avocats  and  hommea  de  lettrea  are 
members  of  this  sect,  and  among  others, 
H.  Hennequin,  the  son  of  unquestionably 
the  most  lenrned  advocate  in  France.  We 
may  be  thought  to  have  paid  too  much  at- 
tention to  the  reveries  of  these  enthusiasts, 
but  the  professors  of  these  doctrines  may 
play  a  most  important  part  in  France  before 
the  end  of  1850. 

As  the  '  Bpoque '  rose  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  '  Globe,'  so  did  the  '  Esprit  Public '  out 
of  the  ashes  of  the  '  Commerce.'"  The 
'  Commerce,'  some  years  ago,  was  the 
property  of  onr  friend  Mauguin,  who  pur- 
chased it,  it  is  believed,  at  the  request,  if 
not  with  the  money,  of  the  ex-King  of 
Spain.  It  was  then  a  journal  avowedly  in 
the  interest  of  the  Bonaparlfe  family;  but 
after  the  insane  ytempt  of  Prince  Louis,  at 
Boulogne,  in  July  or  August,  1840,  this 
«ause  seemed  hopeless,  and  the  abonn^s  of 
the  'Commerce'  rapidly  declined.  The 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Mauguin  in- 
duced him  to  part  with  the  property  to  a 


proprietary  imbued  with  Napoleonic  idess. 
Subsequendy,  M.  Guillemot,  who  had  man- 
aged the  *  Capitole,'  the  avowed  organ 
of  Prince  Louis,  became  the  editor.  It 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  eloquem 
and  philosophic  De  Tocqueville,  deputy  Rv 
La  Manche,  nnd  author  of  the  very  able 
work,  '  De  la  Democratit  en  Araerique.' 
It  represented  the  jeune  gauche  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  gauche  Thiers.  Not  proving 
successful,  however,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  M.  iLesseps,  who  had  formerly  been  se- 
cretary to  M.  Mauguin.  M.  Lesseps  is  a 
middle-aged  Bisque,  smart,  self-willed,  and 
with  some  talent  as  a  writer,  but  the  '  Com- 
merce '  did  not,  under  his  auspices,  im- 
prove.  In  fact,  it  was  a  journal  which  had 
obtained  a  had  name,  and,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, it  requires  the  pen  of  an  angel  to 
write  such  a  journal  up.  On  the  1st  August, 
1845,  the  paper  was  put  up  to  auction  at 
100,000  francs,  but  could  find  no  purchas- 
ers. It  was  ultimately  sold  at  6(10(1  francs, 
or  240/.,  with  a  burden  of  debt  of  400,000 
francs,  or  16,000/.  of  our  money.  Out  of 
the  debris  of  (he* '  Commerce'  arose  the 
'  Esprit  Public,'  of  which  Lesseps  is  the 
acknowledged  editor.  It  is  the  cheapest 
daily  journal  in  Paris,  being  published  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-eight  francs,  or  1/.  2a.  6d. 
yearly.  Its  capilal  social  a  fixed  at  500,000 
francs.  As  the  'Esprit  Public'  has  been 
barely  six  months  in  existence,  it  is  difficult 
to  pronounce  on  its  chancesof  vitality,  and 
no  easy  matter  to  obtain  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  its  bonfUfide  circulation.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  very  small — in  fact,  of  the  in- 
fininunt  petit. 

'  La  R£forme '  is  a  journst  of  extreme 
opinions,  appearing  every  day.  It  pays 
considerable  attention  to  provincial  ques- 
tions, and  to  matters  connected  with  elec- 
toral reform.  Godefroy  Gavaignac  was,  till 
his  death,  the  editor  ;  hut  it  is  now  chiefly 
sustained  by  the  pens  of  Guinard  Araffo, 
and  Etienne  Arsgn.  It  is  understood  that 
Ledru  Rollin,  the  advocate  and  rich  deputy 
for  Sarthe,  pays  the  expenses.  Dupoty — 
the  unfortunate  Dupoty,  formerly  editor  of 
the  '  Journal  du  Peuple,'  and  who,  under 
the  ministry  of  Thiers,  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  imprisonment  as  a  re- 
gicide, because  a  letter  was  found  open  in 
the  letter-box  of  the  paper  of  which  he  wai 
editor,  addressed  to  him  by  a  man  said  to 
he  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Quenis- 
set — wrote,  and,  it  is  said,  still  writes  in  the 
'  R6  forme-' 

The  '  Univers'  is  « daily  paper  quite  in 
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the  interesis  of  the  Jesuits.  The  editor  it 
M.  Jules  Goudoii,  author  of  a  pamphlet  on 
the  recent  religious  movement ;  and  M. 
Louis  Veolllet,  author  of '  Rome  Moderne  ' 
The  '  Nation  '  is  a  three-day  paper,  which 
appears  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Si 
day,  at  a  cost  of  tweniy-fiTe  francs  the  jear. 
The   programme  of  this  paper  is    as  fol- 

aOUVERAINETE  NATIUNALE. 


Le  loi  m  fait  par  la 

Ed  fait  et  en  droit,  laa  Frani;ais  na  peiivent  tui 

impasla  ijue  de  lenr  onnaentemerii. 
L'impAt  dnil  elre  voIe6  pur  ceux  qui  In  paient. 
Tout  conlribuable  eal  itlecteur,  tout  flectcur  sai 

elipble. 

Th^  '  Nation '  therefoie  proclaima  electoral 
reform  in  the  largest  and  widest  nense — for 
all,  in  K  word,  who  pay  taxes — i.  e.,  eight 
millions  of  Frenchmen;  but,  knowing  that 
M.  de  Genoude,  of  the  '  Gazette  de  Fi 
b  the  editor  of  this  journal,  we  confess  we 
'  look  on  the  programme  with  more  than  sus- 
picion. M.  the  Abbe  de  Genoude,  how- 
ever, makes  every  effort  to  push  the  paper, 
aa  he  also  does  to  push  the  sule  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  in  twenty-two  volumes] 
But  though  the  '  Nation,'  like  the  '  Figaro ' 
ofBohain,of  1841,  is  to  be  sold  in  theaho'p 
of  every  grocer  and  baker  of  ParU  and  the 
banlieu,  yet  it  has  been  found  that  this 
forced  sales  does  not  answer  the  expetta- 
tiona  of  the  projectors. 

There  are  in  Paris  a  number  of  Papers 
apecially  devoted  to  law,  the  fine  arts,  &c., 
but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should 
enter  at  any  length  into  the  literary  history 
and  circulalion  of  these  periodicals.  Tht 
'Journal  des  Tribunaux'  and  ttie'Cour- 
rier  des  Tribunaux  '  are  both  conducted  by 
adrocates,  and  have  a  very  large  circula- 
tion. There  are  also  a  number  of  small 
aatirica!  papers,  conducted  with  infinite 
talent,  wit,  and  esprit — aa  ihe  '  Figaro,'  the 
'Charivari,'  the  'Corsaire,'  the'Corsaire 
Satan.'  Articles  have  occasionally  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Figaro '  and  '  Charivari ' 
worthy  of  Voltaire,  Beaumarchais,  or 
Champfort;  but  although  these  journals 
have  existed,  almost  at  our  door,  for  n  pe- 
riod of  more  than  twenty  years,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  imitate  them  in  England, 
till  our  able  and  facetious  contemporary, 
'  Punch,'  entered  the  field.  There  are  also 
n  number  of  amall  theatrical  journals,  but 
on  these  it  is  not  needful  to  dwell- 


E.  [Jut-i'r 

No  account  of  the  French  press  can 
aspire  to  the  praise  of  fidelity  or  correct- 
ness without  making  mention  of  the  'Re- 
vue des  Deux  Mondes,'  one  of  the  best  con- 
ducted periodicals  in  the  world,  and  of  as 
much  authority  in  France  as  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review  '  or  '  Quarterly  Review'  in 
their  very  best  days — in  the  days  of  Sidney 
Smith,  Jeffrey,  Mcintosh,  Horner,  and 
Canning.  Waiter  Scott,  Southey,  and  QiP- 
ford.  This  periodical  was  established  by 
Count  MoM,  and  the  first  literary  men  in 
France  write  in  its  pages.  The  proprietor 
of  this  review  \f  the  patentee  of  the  Theatre 
Frani^ais.  Within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes '  has 
assumed  a  political  character.  The  'Po- 
litical Chronicle,'  which  excites  much  at- 
tention, was,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  written 
by  a  very  over-rated,  and  eminently  servile 
Genoese,  named  Rosxi,  now  envoy  of 
France  at  the  court  of  Rome.  A  personal 
favorite  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  a  friend  and 
formerly  brother  professor  of  Gnizot,  this 
very  ordinary  person  has  risen,  without 
commanding  talent  of  any  kind,  to  some  of 
the  highest  employments  in  the  state. 

The  '  Revue  de  Legislation  et  de  Juris- 
prudence '  has  been  eleven  years  establish- 
ed, and  is  also  a  well  conducted  tnisceUany. 
It  is  published  under  the  direction  of 
Troplong,  Girnud,  and  Edouard  Laboulaye, 
members  of  the  Institute  ;  Faustin  Heli6, 
chef  du  Bureau  des  Affaires  Crimineltes; 
Ortolan,  professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Law; 
and  Wolowski,  professor  of  Legislation 
Indusirielle  au  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers. 

It  were  no  easy  task  to  fix  with  pre- 
cision the  number  of  journals  at  present 
existing  in  Paris — a  capital  in  which  news- 
paper births  and  deaths  are  equally  sudden 
and  unexgiected,  and  in  which  the  journal 
of  to-day  may  be  dead  lo-morrow,  and  the 
journal  of  tu-morrow  may  jump,  uno  f^atti, 
inlo  a  prosperous  manhood — but  the  fol- 
owing  rcsum6  approximates  nearly  to  the 
iruth ; — 


There  are  daily  Journals  of  adm.tted  re- 
pute      81 

Her  satirical  Journnin 6 

rials     not    daily    (such    oa     weekly, 

monthly,  &c.)        27 

Joomnla  Keligloua  and  Moral,  of  which 

twelve  are  Pitteeiaot S4 

Journals   of    LegiBlaiion    and  Jtiriapru- 

dence 36 

of  Pnliiical  Economy  and 'Adminia- 
tration 3 
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Journals  of  History,  Statislice,  and  Travels  12 

■        of  Lilerainre 44 

of  Pine  AriB,  Painting,  and  Music    .    9 

of  Theatres  and  Thealucal  Mntiers     2 

of  MaLhematical  and  Natural  Sciencee  13 
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fustian     and    feuilleton    would    thrice 


-or^ 


of  Military  micl  Navni  Art   ,    .    .    .  la 

ol'  Agriculture  nnd  Rural  Economy    23 

of  Commerce  and  Industry  ....  23 

of  Public  InslruMion 7 

of  Women,  Girls,  and  Cliildren     .    .  20 

of  Fashions U 

of  PiclurcEqiie  Sites,  Landscapes,  dec    4 

of  Advertiisemenia 17 

343 

This  astonishing  number  comprises 
Paris  only,  for  the  Jeparlmental  press,  ten 
years  ago,  counted  258  journals,  which  the 
statists  thus  divided  : — 


Political  and  Administrative  Journals      .  1 

Literary  Miscellanies 

solely    devoted    to    Loral 


Newspaper 


258 

Provincial  journals  have,  since  1836,  con- 
eidetably  increased.  Two  or  three  depart- 
ments which  were  then  without  broad 
eheels  have  now  obtained  them,  and  wi 
should  probably  not  err  in  stating  that  thi 
provincial  journals  of  France  now  amouii 
in  round  numbers  to  260. 

The  Chevalier  F.  de  Tapies  has  calcu 
iated  that  tn  18.-)5,  there  were  e2,20b 
"broad  sheets"  printed.  This  number, 
multiplied  by  I50l>,  the  medium  circula- 
tion, would  give  a  result  of  I20,0<)0,OU1I  of 
printed  papers,  and  as  it  is  no  extravagant 
BUpposition  that  each  newspaper  haa  at  least 
five  readers  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
elude  that  there  must  be  6llO,OUU,000  of 
readers  of  French  newspapers  in  and  oi 
Europe.  The  same  iugenious  sintisi 
whom  we  have  before  referred,  calcul 
tbst  the  matter  of  -20  volumes,  in  fiyi 
daily  published  in  Paris,  by  the  jourE 
and  that  the  French  press  produces,  in 
year,  2,500,000  pages.  Not  content  < 
these  particulars,  he  further  informs 
(hat  500,000  reams  of  paper  are  destroyed 
every  twelve  months  by  the  pens  and  ink  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  he  goes  onto 
add(ror  which  many  ofour  readers  will  think 
that  he  ought  at  once  to  be  sent  to  Coventry) 
—thai  if  all  these  sheets  were  folded  to- 
gether, BO  as  (o  form  and  inlmense  riband 
■— diese  are  his  verf  words — this  filet  of 


nd  the  broad  circumference  of  the  hab- 
itable globe. 


[Since  our  last  number,  Mr.  Dickens  has 
resumed  his  graphic  and  entertaining  sketches 
of  Italian  life  nnd  travel,  in  a  separate  fomi. 
We  suppose  that  the  great  merit  of  the  Let- 
iprs,  in  respect  or  both  subject  end  rtyle,  will 
justify  to  our  readers  the  re-publication  of 
the  remainder  of  the  series.— Ed.] 

IX. 

TBHOUGR    BOLOGNA   AND   FEKRARA. 


TiiEUE  was  such  a  very  smart  official  in 
attendance  at  the  Cemetery  where  the  little 
Cicerone  had  buried  his  children,  that 
when  the  little  Cicerone  suggested  to  me, 
in  a  whisper,  that  there  would  be  no  of- 
fence in  presenting  this  officer,  in  return 
for  some  slight  extra  service,  with  a  couple 
of  pauls  (about  tenpence,  English  money), 
I  looked  incredulously  at  his  cocked  hat, 
wash-leather  gloves,  well-made  uniform, 
and  dazzling  buttons,  and  rebuked  the  lit- 
tle Cicerone  with  a  grave  shake  of  the 
head.  For,  in  spl^dor  of  appearance,  ho 
was  at  least  equal  •>  the  Deputy  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod  ;  and  the  idea  of^his  carry- 
ing, as  Jeeemy  Diddler  would  say,  "  such 
a  thing  as  tenpence  "  away  with  him,  seem- 
ed monstrous.  He  look  it  in  excellent 
part,  however,  when  I  made  bold  to  give  it 
him,  and  pulled  aS  his  cocked  hat  with  a 
flourish  that  would  have  been  a  bargain  at 
double  the  money. 

It  seemed  to  be  his  duty  to  describe  the 
monuments  to  the  people— at  all  events  he 
was  doing  BO  :  and  when  I  compared  him, 
like  Gulliver  in  Brobdignag,  "with  the  In- 
,  stituiions  of  my  own  beloved  country,  I 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  of  pride  and 
exultation."  He  had  no  pace  at  all;  no 
more  than  a  tortoise.  He  loitered  as  the 
people  loitered,  that  they  might  gratify  their 
curiosity  ;  and  positively  allowed  them,  now 
and  then,  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs.    He  was  neither  shabby  nor  inso- 
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lent,  nor  churlish  nor  ignoraut.  He  ipoki 
hU  own  language  nilh  perrect  propriety, 
and  seemed  (o  consider  himEcir,  in  bis  way. 
a  kind  orteacher  of  the  people,  and  lo  enter- 
tain a  ju8t  respect  both  for  himself  and 
them.  The?  would  no  more  have  such  s 
man  for  a  Verger  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
than  they  would  let  the  penpje  in  (as  they 
do  at  Bologna)  to  see  the  monuments  ft 
nothing. 

Again,  an- ancient  sombre  town,  undf 
the  brilliant  sky  ;  with  heavy  arcades  ove 
the  footways  of  the  older  streets,  an 
lighter  and  more  cheerful  archways  in  the 
newer  portionsof  thetown.  Again,  brown 
piles  of  sacred  buildings,  with  more  birds 
%ing  in  and  out  of  chinks  in  the  stones) 
and  more  snarling  monsters  for  the  bases 
of  the  pillara.  Again,  rich  chore 
drowsy  masses,  curling  incense,  link 
bells,  priests  in  bright  vestments  :  pick 
tapers,  laced  aliar  cloths,  crosses,  iroa 
and  artificial  flowers. 

There  ia  a  grave  and  learned  air  about 
the  city,  and  a  pleasant  ^uom  upon  it,  that 
would  leave  it,  a  distinct  and  stparate  im- 
pression in  the  mind,  among  a  crowd  of 
cities,  though  it  were  not  aiill  further  mark- 
ed in  the  traietler's  remembrance  by  the 
two  brick  leaning  lowers  (sufficiently 
sightly  in  themselves,  it  must  be  acki 
ledged),  inclining  cross-wise  as  if  they  were 
bowing  stiffly  to  each  other — a  most  extra- 
ordinary termination  to  the  perspective  of 
some  of  the  narrow  sireels.  Tlie  colleges 
and  churches,  too,  and  palaces,  and  above 
all,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Aris,  where  there 
are  a  host  of  i n teres t in g^ctu res,  especially 
byGuiuo.DoMKMieiiiNo,  and  Ll'duvico  Ca- 
RACCi,  give  it  a  place  of  its  own  in  the 
memory.  Even  though  these  were  not, 
and  there  were  nothing  else  to  remember 
it  by,  the  great  Meridian  on  llie  pavement 
of  the  church  of  San  Petronio,  where  the 
sunbeams  mark  the  time  among  the  kneel- 
ing people,  would  give  it  a  fanciful  and 
pleasant  interest. 

Bologna  being  very  full  of  tourists,  de- 
tained there  by  an  inundation  which  ren- 
dered the  road  to  P'lorence  impassable,  I 
was  quartered  up  at  the  lop  of  an  Hotel,  in 
an  out-of-the-way  room  whichi  never  could 
find:  containing  a  bed,  big  enough  for  a 
boarding-school,  which  I  could'ot  fall 
.asleep  in.  The  chief  among  the  waiters 
who  visited  this  lonely  retreat,  where  there 
was  no  other  company  but  the  swallows  in 
the  broad  earea  over  the  window,  was  a 
man  of  one  idea  in  connection  with  the 


English ;  and  the  suhject  of  ibis  harmleu 
monomania,  was  Lord  Byron.  I  made  the 
discovery  by  accidentally  remarking  to 
him,  at  breakfast,  that  the  matting  with 
which  the  floor  was  covered  was  very  com- 
forlable  at  that  season,  when  he  immedi- 
aiely  replied  that  Milor  Beeron  had  been 
much  attached  to  thai  kind  of  matting. 
Observing,  at  the  same  moment,  that  I  took 
no  milk,  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  that 
Milor  Beeron  had  nerer  touched  it.  At 
first,  1  took  it  for  granted,  in  my  innocence, 
that  he  had  been  one  of  the  Beeron  ser- 
vants; but  no,  he  said  no,  he  was  in  the 
h'ahit  of  speaking  about  my  Lord,  (o  Eng- 
lish gentlemen;  that  was  all.  He  knew 
all  about  him,  he  said.  In  proof  of  it,  he 
connected  him  with  every  possible  topic, 
from  the  Monte  Pulciaoo  wine  at  dinner 
(uhich  was  grown  on  an  estate  he  had 
owned),  to  the  big  bed  itself,  which  wa» 
the  very  model  of  his.  When  I  left  the 
inn,  he  coupled  with  his  final  bow  in  the 
yard,  a  parting  assurance  that  the  road  by 
which  I  was  going  had  t>een  Milor  Beeron'a 
favorite  ride ;  and  before  the  horse's  feet 
had  well  begun  to  cistter  on  the  pavement, 
he  ran  briskly  up  stairs  again,  I  dare  aaj 
to  tell  some  other  Englishman  in  someolher 
solitary  room  that  the  guest  who  had  juat 
departed  was  Lord  Beeron's  living  image. 

I  had  entered  Bologna  by  night — almost 
midnight — and  all  along  the  road  thither, 
after  our  entrance  into  the  I'apal  territory  ; 
which  is  not,  in  any  part,  supremely  well 
governed.  Saint  Peter's  keys  being  rather 
'usty  now ;  the  driver  had  so  worriad 
ibout  the  danger  of  robbers  in  travelliug 
ifter  dark,  and  had  so  infected  the  Brave 
I^ourier,  and  the  two  had  been  so  constant- 
ly stopping  and  getting  up  and  down  (o 
look  after  a  porinianleau  which  was  tied  on 
behind,  that  I  should  have  felt  alma«t 
obliged  to  any  one  who  would  have  had  the 
goodness  to  take  it  away.  Hence  it  was 
stipulated,  that,  whenever  we  left  Bolc^na, 
le  should  start  so  as  not  to  arrive  at  Fer- 
ara  later  than  eight  at  night;  and  &  de* 
ightful  afteruoon  and  evening  journey  it 
vas,  albeit  through  a  flat  district  which 
gradually  became  more  marshy  from  the 
overflow  of  brooks  and  rivers  in  the  r^ 
cent  heavy  rains. 

At  sunset,  when  I  was  walking  on  alone, 
while  the  horses  rested,  I  arrived  upon  a 
little  scene,  which,  by  one  of  those  singu- 
lar mental  operations  of  which  we  are  all 
conscioas,  seemed  perfectly  familiar  to  me,, 
and  which  I  see  diatinctly  now.    There 
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was  not  much  ia  it.  In  the  blood-red  light, 
there  was  a  mournrul  sheet  of  water,  just 
Btiired  by  the  erenJng  winil ;  upon  its  mar- 
gin a  few  trees.  In  the  foreground  was  a 
group  of  silent  peasant  girls  leaning  over 
the  parapet  of  a  little  bridge,  and  looking, 
now  npat  the  sky,  now  down  into  the  wa- 
ter; in  the  distance,  a  deep  bell;  the 
shadow  of  approaching  night  on  every 
thing.  If  I  had  been  murdered  [here,  in 
some  former  life,  I  could  not  have  seemed 
to  remember  ihe  place  more  thoroughly,  or 
with  a  more  emphatic  chilling  of  the 
blood  ;  and  the  real  remembrance  of  it, 
acquired  in  that  minute.  Is  so  Mrengthened 
by  Ihe  imaginary  recollection,  that  1  hardly 
think  I  could  forget  it. 

More  solitary,  more  depopulated,  more 
deserted,  old  Ferrara,  than  any  city  of  the 
■dernn  brotherhood !  The  grass  so  grows 
up  in  the  silent  streets,  that  any  one  might 
make  hay  there,  literally,  while  the  sun 
shines.  But  the  sun  shiuea  with  diminished 
cheerfuluess  in  grim  Ferrara;  and  the  peo- 
ple are  so  few  who  pass  and  repass  through 
the  public  places,  that  the  flesh  of  its  in- 
habitants might  be  grass  indeed,  and  grow- 
ing iri  the  squares. 

I  wonder  why  the  head  coppersmith  in 
an  Italian  town  always  lives  next  door  to 
the  Hotel,  or  opposite:  making  the  visitor 
feel  as  if  the  beating  hammers  were  his 
own  heart,  palpitating  with  a  deadly  ener- 
gy !  f  wonder  why  jealous  corridors  sur- 
round ihe  bedroom  on  all  sides,  and  fill  it 
with  nnnecessary  doors  that  can't  be  shut, 
and  will  not  open,  and  abut  on  pitchy 
darkness  !  T  wonder  why  it  is  not  enough 
that  these  distrustful  genii  stand  agape  st 
one's  dreams  all  night,  but  there  must  also 
be  round  open  port-holes,  high  in  the  wall, 
suggestive,  when  a  mouse  or  rat  is  heard 
behind  the  wainscot,  of  a  somebody  scrap- 
ing the  wall  with  his  toes,  in  his  endeavors 
to  reach  one  of  these  port-holes  and  look 
in  *  I  wonder  why  the  faggots  are  so  con- 
Birncted  as  to  know  of  no  effect  but  an  ag- 
ony of  heat  when  they  are  lighled  and 
replenished,  and  an  agony  of  cold  and  suf- 
focation at  all  other  times  I  I  wonder, 
above  all,  why  it  Is  the  great  feature  of  do- 
mestic architecture.  In  Italian  inns,  that  all 
ibe  tire  goes  up  the  chimney  except  the 
siDoke ! 

The answermatlers little.  Coppersmiths, 
doors,  |iori-ho)es,  smoke,  and   faggots,  are 
welcome  to  me.     Give  me  the  smiling  face 
of   the   attendant,   man    or    woman ;     I' 
courteous  manner;  the  uniable  desire 


please  and  to  be  pleased  ;  the  light-hearted, 
pleasant,  simple  ait — so  many  jewels  set  in 
"rt — and  I  amtheira  again  to-morrow! 

Ariostd's  house,  Tabso'b  prison,  a  rare 
old  golhic  cathedra],  and  more  churches  of 
rse,  are  the  sights  of  Ferrara.  But  ihe 
long  silent  streets,  and  the  dismaniled  pal- 
aces, where  ivy  waves  in  lieu  of  banners, 
and  where  rank  weeds  are  slowly  creeping 
up  (he  long-untrodden  stairs,  are  the  best 
sights  of  all. 

The  aspect  of  this  dreary  lown,  half  an 
lur  before  sunrise  one  fine  morning,  when 
I  left  it,  was  as  picturesque  as  it   seemed 
inreal  and  spectral.     It  was  no  matter  that 
the  people  nere  not  yet  out  of  bed ;  for  if 
they   had  all  been  np  and  busy,  they  would 
have  made  but  litile  diSerence  in  that  des- 
f  a  place.     It  was  beat  to  see  it,  wiih- 
I  single  Rgure  in  the  picture  ;  a  city  of 
the    dead,  without    one   solitary   survivor. 
Pestilence    might    have    ravaged    streets, 
res,  and  market-places  ;  and  sack  and 
sit^ge  have  ruined  the  old  houses,  battered 
down  their  doors  and  windows,  and  made 
breaches  in   their   roiifs.     In  one  part,  a 
great  lower  rose  inio  the  air  ;  the  only  land- 
ark  in  ihe  melancholy  view.     In  another, 
prodigious  Castle,  with  a  moat  about  it, 
stood  aloof:  a  sullen  city  in  itself     In  the 
black  dungeons  of  this  castle,  Parisina  and 
her  lover  were  beheaded    in  the  dead  of 
nighi.     The   red  ligbl,  beginning  to  shine 
ben  I  looked    back    upon    it,  stained  its 
alls  without,  as  they  have,  many  a  lime, 
■.on   stnined  within,  in   old  days;   but   for 
ly  sign  of    life  they  gate,  the  castle  and, 
the   city  might    have    been   avoided  by  all 
an  creatures,  from  the  moment  when 
ixe  went  down  upon  the  last  of  the  two 
s  :  and  might  hare  never  vibrated  to 
another  sound 


Coming  to  the  Po,  which  was  greatly 
swollen,  and  tunning  fiercely,  we  crossed 
it  by  a  floating  bridge  of  boats, 'and  so 
came  into  the  Austrian  territory,  and  re- 
:d  our  journey ;  through  a  country  of 
which,  for  some  miles,  a  great  pan  was  un- 
der water.  The  Brave  Courier  and  the 
soldiery  had  first  quarrelled,  for  half  an 
hour  or  more,  over  our  eternal  passport. 
But  this  was  a  daily  relaxation  with  ihe 
Brave,  who  was  always  stricken  deaf  when 
shabby  runctinnaries  in  unirorm  came,  as 
ihey  constantly  did  come,  plunging  out  of 
woodeu  boxes  to  look  st  it— or  id  other 
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(i   savngety 
would  de- 


words  to  beg — and  who,  stone  deaf  lo  my 
entresties  that  the  man  might  have  a  irifle 
given  him,  and  we.  resume  our  journey  in 
peace,  was  wont  to  eU  reviling  the  func- 
tioiiarj  in  hmkeu  Eneiiali :  while  the  ua- 
fortunate  man'a  face  was  a  portrait  of  men- 
tal agony  framed  in  ihe  coach  window, 
from  his  perfect  ignorance  of  what  was 
being  said  to  his  disparagement. 

There  was  a  Postilion,  "  ' 
thia  day's  jonrney,  as  v 
good-looking  a  Vagabond 
sire  to  sec.  He  was  a 
dark-complexioned  feiloNt 
of  shaggy  black  hair  hanging  alJ  over  his 
face,  and  great  black  wtitsUera  stretching 
down  his  Ihroiil.  His  dress  was  a  torn 
suit  of  rifle  green,  garnished  here  and 
there  with  red  ;  a  siceple-crowned  hat.  in- 
nocent of  nap,  with  a  broken  and  bedrag- 
gled feather  stuck  in  the  band ;  and  a 
flaming  red  neck-kerchief  hanging  on  his 
shoulder?.  He  was  not  in  the  saddle,  but 
reposed,  quite  at  his  ease,  on  a  sort  of  li 
ibdtboard  in  front  of  the  postchaise,  doi 
among  the  horses'  tails — convenient  i 
having  liis  brains  kicked  out,  at  any  n 
mem.  To  this  Brigand,  the  Brave  Courier, 
when  we  were  al  a  leasonable  trot,  happi 
cd  lo  suggest  the  practicability  of  going 
faster.  He  received  the  proposal  wi  ' 
perfect  yell  of  derision;  brandished 
whip  about  his  head  (such  a  whip  !  it 
more  like  a  home-made  bow) ;  Aung  up  his 
heels  much  higher  than  the  horses;  and 
disappeared,  in  a  paroxysm,  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  axle-tree.  I  fully 
expeciea  to  see  him  lying  in  the  road,  a 
hundred  yards  behind,  but  up  came  the 
steeple- crowned  hat  again,  next  minute, 
and  he  was  seen  reposing,  as  on  a  sofa,  en- 
terlaining  himself  with  the  idea,  and 
crying,  "Ha  ha!  what  next.  Oh  the 
devil'  Faster  tool  Shoo — boo— o — o!" 
(This  last  ejaculation,  an  tnpxpresstbty  de- 
fiant hooi.)  Being  anxious  to  reach  our 
immediaie  destination  that  night,  I  ven- 
tured, by  and  by,  lo  repeat  the  experiment 
on  my  own  account.  It  produced  exactly 
the  same  effect.  Round  flew  the  whip 
with  the  same  scornful  flourish,  up  came 
the  heels,  down  went  the  steeple-crowned 
hat,  and  presently  he  reappeared,  reposing 
as  before,  and  saying  to  liimself,  "  Ha  ha ! 
what  next  t    Faster  loo.     Oh  the  devil  < 
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I  had  been  travelling,  for  some  days; 
resting  very  little  in  the  night,  and  never  io 
the  day.  The  rapid  and  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  novelties  that  had  passed  before  me, 
came  back  like  half-formed  dreams;  and  a. 
crowd  of  objects  wandered  in 
confusion  through  my  inind,  i 
on,  by  a  solitary  road.  At  in 
one  among  them  would  stop,  i 
iii>  restless  flitting  loand  fro,  a 
to  look  at  it,  quite  steadily,  i 
in  full  dieiinctnesa.  Afier  a  f 
it  would  dissolve,  like  a  view  in  a  magic- 
lantern  ;  and  while  I  saw  some  part  of  it 
quite  plainly,  and  some  faintly,  and  some 
not  at  all,  would  show  me  another  of  the 
many  pUces  I  had  lately  seen,  lingering 
behiud  it,  and  coming  through  it.  This 
was  no  sooner  visible  than,  in  its  turn,  it 
melted  into  something  else. 

At  one  moment,  1  was  standing  again  be- 
fore ihe  brown  old  rugged  churches  of  Mode- 
na.  As  I  recognized  the  curious  pillars  with 
grim  monsters  for  their  bases,  I  seemed  to 
see  them,  standing  by  themselves  in  the 
quiet  square  at  Pudua,  where  there  were 
the  staid  old  university,  and  the  6gures, de- 
murely gowned,  grouped  here  and  there  in 
the  open  apace  about  it.  Then  1  was  stroll- 
ing in  the  outskirts  of  that  pleasant  citj, 
admiring  the  unusual  neatness  of  the  dwel- 
ling-houses, gardens,  and  orchards,  as  I  had 
seen  them  a  few  hours  before.  In  their 
stead,  arose,  immediately,  the  two  towers 
of  Bologna;  and  the  most  obstinate  of  all 
these  objects  failed  to  hold  its  ground  a 
minute  before  the  monelrous  moated  castle 
of  Ferrara,  which,  like  an  illustration  to  a 
wild  romance,  came  back  again  in  the  red 
sunrise,  lording  it  over  the  solitary,  grass- 
grown,  withered  town.  In  short,  I  had  that 
incoherent  but  delightful  jumble  iu  mj 
brain,  which  travellers  are  apt  lo  have,  and 
are  indolently  willing  to  encourage.  Every 
shake  of  the  coach  in  which  J  aat,  half  doz- 
ing in  the  dark,  appeared  to  jerk  some  new 
recollection  out  of  its  place,  and  to  jerk 
some  other  new  recollection  into  it;  and  in 
this  state  I  fell  asleep. 

I  was  awakened  afler  some  time  (as  X 
thought)  by  the  stopping  of  the  coach.  It 
was  now  quite  night,  and  we  were  at  tbe 
water  side.  There  lay  here,  a  black  boat, 
with  a  little  house  or  cabin  in  itof  theurae 
mournful  color.     When  I  bad  uken  m/ 
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seat  in  this,  the  bout  was  paddled,  by  two 
men,  towards  a  great  tight,  lying  in  ihe  di»> 
tance  on  the  sea. 

Ever  and  again,  there  was  a  dismat  sigh 
or  wind.  It  TjRled  the  wnter,  and  rocked 
the  boat,  and  sent  the  dark  clouds  flying 
before  ihe  stars.  I  coiild  not  bjt  think  how 
fltrange  it  was,  to  be  floating  away  at  that 
bnur '.  lo  be  leaving  the  land  behind,  and 
ffotng  on  towards  this  light  npan  the  sea. 
11  SOI m  began  to  burn  brighter:  and  from 
being  one  light  became  a  cluster  of  tspers, 
twinkting  and  shitiing  out  of  the  water,  s» 
the  boat  approached  towards  them  by  a 
dreamy  kind  of  track,  marked  out  upon  the 
sea  by  posts  and  piles. 

We  had  floated  on,  fire  miles  or  an,  over 
the  dark  water,  when  I  heard  it  rippling,  in 
my  dream,  against  some  obstruction  near 
at  hand.  Looking  out  attenlivety,  I  saw, 
through  the  gloom,  a  something  black  and 
massiTe — like  n  shore,  but  lying  dose  and 
flat  upon  the  wtter,  like  a  ral\ — which  we 
were  gliding  past.  The  chief  of  the  two 
rowers  said  it  was  a  burial-place. 

Full  of  the  interest  and  wonder  which  a 
cemetery  lying  out  there,  in  the  lonely  sea, 
inspired,  1  turned  to  gaze  upon  ii  as  it 
should  recede  in  our  path,  when  it  was 
'i]uickly  shut  out  from  my  view.  Before  I 
knew  by  what,  or  how,  I  found  that  we 
were  gliding  up  a  street — a  phantom  street ; 
the  houses  rising  on  both  sides,  from  the 
water,  and  the  black  boat  gliding  on  be- 
neath their  windows.  Lights  were  shining 
from  some  of  these  casements,  plumbing 
the  depth  of  the  black  stream  with  their  re- 
flected rays ;  but  all  was  profoundly  silent. 

So  we  advanced  into  this  ghostly  city, 
fionlinuing  [o  hold  our  course  throagh  nar- 
row streets  and  lanes,  all  filled  and  flowing 
with  water.  Some  of  the  corners,  where 
our  way  brnncbed  off,  were  so  acute  and 
narrow,  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  the 
long  ^lender  boat  to  inrn  them;  but  the 
rowers,  with  s  low  melodious  cry  of  warn- 
ing, sent  it  skimming  on,  without  a  pause. 
Sometimes  the  rnwerti  of  another  black  boat 
like  onr  own  echoed  the  cry,  and  slacken- 
ing their  speed  (as  1  thought  we  did  ours) 
would  come  Aiiting  past  as,  like  a  dark  sha- 
dow. Other  boats,  of  the  same  sombre  hue, 
were  lying  moored,  I  iboaght,  to  painted 
pillars,  near  to  dark  myaterious  doors  that 
opened  straight  npon  yie  water.  Some  ol 
tfiese  were  empty ;  in  some  the  rowers  la) 
aalecp ;  towards  one,  I  saw  some  flguref 
coming  down  a  gloomy  archway  from  the 
'nterior  of  apalace 
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tended  by  torob^arera.  It  was  bm  a 
olimpae  I  had  of  them-  for  a  bridge,  H> 
low  and  close  upon  the  boat  that  it  seemed 
ready  to  fall  down  and  crtuh  us  :  Mie  of  ihft 
many  bridges  that  perplexed  the  dream-: 
blotted  them  oat  instantly.  On  we  went, 
floating  towards  the  heart  of  this  atrangs 
place — with  water  all  al>aai  as  where  never 
water  was — elsewhere,  clusters  of  bouiei, 
chnrches,  heaps  of  stately  buildingia  grow- 
ing out  of  it — and,  every  where,  the  same 
extraordinqry  silence.  Presently,  we  shot 
ncroBs  a  broad  and  open  stream  ;  and  pas^ 
Ing,  as  I  thought,  before  a  spacious  paved 
quay,  where  the  bright  lamps,  with  which 
it  was  illuminated,  showed  long  rows  of 
arches  and  pillars,  of  (londenius  construction 
and  great  strength,  but  as  light  to  the  eye 
as  garlands  of  boar-frost  or  gosssmer — and 
where,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  people  wak- 
ing— arrived  at  a  flight  of  steps  leading  from 
the  water  to  a  large  mansicn,  where,  haviaf 
passed  through  corridors  and  galleries  in- 
numerable, I  lay  down  to  seat;  listening 
to  the  black  boats  stealing  up  and  down 
below  the  window,  on  the  rippling  water, 
till  I  fell  asleep. 

The  glory  of  the  day  ihat'broke  upon  me 
in  this  dream;  its  frer-hness,  motion,  bnnji- 
ancy ;  its  sparkles  of  the  snn  in  water  ;  lU 
clear  blue  sky  and  rustling  air  ;  no  wakinf 
words  can  tell.  But,  from  my  window,  I 
looked  downnn  boats  and  barks;  on  inasta, 
sails,  cordage,  flags;  on  groups  of  busy 
sailors,  working  at  the  cargoes  of  these  *«•- 
sels ;  CHI  wide  quays,  strewn  with  bales^ 
casks,  merchandise  of  many  kinds;  on  graat 
ships  lying  near  at  hand  in  stately  indolence; 
CHI  islands,  crowned  with  gorgeous  domM 
and  turrets  :  and  where  golden  crosaes  gliN 
tered  in  the  light,  atop  of  wondrnna  charcbea 
springing  from  the  fea  1  Going  down  up(« 
ihe  margin  of  the  green  m  a,  rolling  on  be- 
fore the  door,  and  lilting  iH  the  alreetx,  t 
came  upon  a  place  of  Eneh  anrpassiag 
beauty,  and  snch  grandeur,  thai  all  the  reat 
was  p»or  and  faded,  in  comparison  with  iia 
absorbing  loveliness. 

It  was  a  great  piazza,  as  I  ihrmght ;  an- 
obored,  tike  ad  the  rest,  in  the  deep  ocaaa. 
On  its  broad  bosom  wis  a  palace,  mora 
majestic  and  magnificeM  in  its  old  age  than 
all  Ihe  bnildinga  of  tke  earth,  in  ibe  high 
prime  and  fulness  H' their  youEh.  Cloister* 
iind  galleries ;  ao  'ight,  that  they  might  have 
lieen  the  wark  of  fairy  hands;  so  strnn;, 
that  ceniuriea  had  battered  them  in  vain; 
woond  round  and  rodud  this  palace,  and 
enfolded  it  with  a  oaibadraJ,  gorfaooa  m. 
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the  wild  InsuriaDt  fBiicieH  of  tha  East. 
no  gr«it  distance  from  iis  porch,  n  loriy 
tower,  standing  by  iUelT,  and  rearing  ht 
proud  head,  alone,  into  the  akj,  looked  oul 
.upon  the  Adriatic  sea.     Near  to  the  mar- 

E'n  of  the  fliream  were  two  ill-omened  pil- 
raof  red  granite;  one  having  on  its  top 
B  figure  with  ■  sword  and  shield ;  the 
other,  a  winged  lion.  Not  far  from  tbei 
again,  s  second  tower;  richest  of  the  rich 
ID  all  its  decorations,  e?en  here,  where  all 
was  rich;  sustained  alofl  a  great  (»b,gli 
iog  with  ^Id  and  deepest  blue  :  the  Twelve 
Signs  painted  on  it,  tad  a  mimic  sun  re* 
ToT?ing  in  its  course  around  them ;  while 
above,  two  bronze  giants  hammered  out  the 
lioura  upon  a  sounding  bell.  An  oblong 
•quare  uf  lofty  houses  of  the  whitest  slpne, 
■nrronnded  by  a  light  and  beautiful  arcade, 
ftirmed  part  of  thio  enchanted  scene ;  and 
here  and  there  gay  masts  for  flaga  rose,  ta- 
pering,  from  the  parement  of  the  unsub- 
Maatisl  ground. 

I  thought  I  entered  the  Cathedral,  and 
went  in  and  oul  among  ita  many  arches 
,trarersiag  its  whole  extent.  A  grand  and 
dreamy  structure,  of  immense  proportions; 
golden  with  old  mosaics,  redolent  of  per- 
Ximes.;  dim  with  the  smoke  of  incense ; 
costly  in  treasure  of  precious  stones  and 
mclsla,  Rlilt«riDg through  iron  bars;  holy 
witktheoodies  of  deceased  saints;  rainbow- 
hoed  with  windows  of  stained  glass ;  dark 
with  carffid  woods  and  colored  marbles; 
obscure  in  its  vast  heights,  and  lengthened 
.distances;  shining  with  Biher  lamps  and 
winking  lights;  unreal,  fantastic,  Bolemn, 
inconceivable  throughout.  I  thought  I  en- 
tered the  old  palace ;  pacing  silent  galleries 
Mnd  Goancil-ohambera,  where  the  old  rulers 
of  this  mistressof  the  waters  looked  sternly 
out,  in  pictures,  from  the  walla,  and  where 
har.higb-prow^  gilleys,  still  victorious  on 
canvass,  fought  and  conquered  ss  of  old.  1 
thought  I  wandered  through  its  bslls  of  state 
and  triumph — bare  and  empty  now ! — and 
nusing  on  its  pride  and  might,  extinct :  for 
that  was  past :  all  past :  heard  a  voice  aay, 
"  Some  tokens  of  itp  ancient  rule,  and  some 
ooDsoling  taasone  for  ita  downfall,  may  be 
traced  here  yet  1 " 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  led  on,  then,  into 
•ome  jealona  rooms,  communicating  with  a 
sriaon  near  the  palace;  separated  from  it 
by  a  lofty  bridge  nrossinn  a  narrow  street ; 
and  called,  I  dreamful.  The  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

But  first,  I  passed  two  jagged  slits  in  a 
■tone  wall  i  the  lions'  mouths — now  tooth- 
less— wbeie  fa  the  distempered  horror  of 
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my  sleep,  I  thought  denunciationa  of  inno 
cent  men  to  the  old  wicked  Council,  had 
been  dropped  through,  many  s  time,  when 
the  night  was  dark.  So,  when  I  saw  the 
council-room  to  which  such  prisoners  were 
taken  for  examination,  and  the  door  bj 
which  they  passed  out,  when  they  were 
condemned — a  door  that  never  closed  upon 
a  man  with  life  and  hope  before  him — my 
heart  appeared  to  die  within  me. 

It  was  smitten  harder  though,  when, 
torch  in  hand,  I  descended  from  the  oheer^ 
ful  day  into  two  rBnffes,fme  below  another, 
of  dismal,  awful,  horrible,  stone  cell>. 
They  were  quite  dark.  Each  had  a  lot^ 
hole  in  its  massive  wall,  where,  in  the  old 
time,  every  day,  a  torch  was  placed — I 
dreamed — to  light  the  prisoner  within,  for 
half  an  hour.  The  captives,  by  the  glim- 
mering of  these  brief  rsys,  had  scratched 
and  cut  inacripiions  in  the  blackened  vaults. 
I  saw  them.  For  their  labqur  with  a  rusty 
nail's  point  had  outlived  their  agony  and 
them,  through  many  generations. 

One  cell,  I  saw,  in  which  no  man  re- 
mained for  more  than  Ibur-and-lwenty 
hours;  being  marked  for  dead  before  he 
entered  it.  Hard  by,  another,  and  a  di^ 
mal  one,  whereto,  at  midnight,  the  confer 
sor  came — a  monk,  brown-robed  and  hood- 
ed— ghastly  in  the  day,  and  free  bright  air, 
but  in  the  midnight  of  that  murky  prison, 
Hope's  extinguisher,  and  Murder's  herald. 
I  had  my  font  upon  the  spot,  where,  at  the 
same  dread  hour,  the  shriven  prisoner  waa 
sirsngled ;  and  struck  my  hand  upon  the 
guilty  door — low  browed  and  stealthy — 
through  which  the  lumpish  sack  was  csrried 
out  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  away,  and 
drowned  where  it  was  death  to  cast  a  neL 

Around  this  dungeon  stronghold,  and 
above  some  part  of  it ;  licking  the  rough 
Walls  without,  and  smearing  them  with  damp 
and  slime  within  :  stuffing  dsnk  weeds  and 
refuse  into  chinks  and  crevices,  as  if  the 
very  slonee  and  bars  had  mouths  to  atop : 
furnishing  a  smooth  road  for  the  removal  of 
the  bodies  of  the  secret  victims  of  the  stale 

a  road  so  ready  that  it  went  along  with 

them,  and  ran  before  them,  like  a  cruel 

officer — flowed  the  same  water  that  filled 

dream  of  mine,  and  made  it  aeem  one, 

even  at  the  time. 

Descendjng  from  the  palace  hy  a  stair- 
case, called,  I  tbougbi,  the  Giant'^— I  had 
some  imaginary  recollection  of  an  old  man 
■bdicaling,  coming,  more  slowly  and  more 
feebly,  down  it,  when  he  heard  the  bell, 
pioclaimtng  bia  aucceasor— 1  glided  cS,itk 
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one  of  the  dark  boats,  until  we  came  to  an 
old  arsenal  guarded  bj  four  marble  lioas. 
To  make  my  dream  more  monslrouB  and 
aniikelj,  one  of  these  had  worda  and  sen- 
tencet  upon  its  bodj,  inscribed  there,  at  an 
unkaown  time  and  io  an  uuknowrn  language; 
so  that  iheir  purport  wu  t  mjrater;  to  all 
men. 

There  was  little  sound  of  hammers  in  this 
place  for  building  ships,  and  little  work  in 
progress;  for  the  greatness  of  the  citj  wus 
no  more,  as  1  have  said.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
«  Ter;  wreck  found  drilling  on  the  sea ;  a 
Strange  flag  hoialed  in  its  honorable  stations, 
and  Btrangers  standing  at  its  helm.  A  splen- 
did barge  in  which  its  ancient  chief  had 
gone  forth,  pompously,  at  certain  periods, 
to  wed  the  ocean,  la;  here,  I  thought,  no 
more;  but,  in  its  place,  there  waa  a  tinj 
model,  made  from  recollection  like  the  citj'a 
grcatoesB ;  and  U  told  of  what  had  been  (so 
are  the  strong  and  weak  coofouaded  in  the 
duat)  almost  as  eloquently  as  the  massiTe 
pillars,  arches,  roots,  reared  to  overshadow 
stalely  abipa  that  had  no  other  shadow  now, 
ttpon  the  water  or  the  earth. 

An  armory  was  there  yet.  Plundered 
and  despoiW;  but  an  armory.  With 
fierce  standard,  taken  from  the  Turks, 
drooping  in  the  dull  air  of  its  cage.  Rich 
suits  of  mail,  w«n  by  great  warrion,  were 
boarded  there ;  cross  bows  and  bolts ;  qui- 
vers full  of  arrows ;  spears ;  swords,  dag- 
gers, maeea,  shields,  and  heavy-headed  axes. 
Plates  of  wrought  steel  and  iron,  to  make 
the  gallant  horse  a  monster  cased  in  metal 
scales;  and  one  spring-weapon  (easy  to  be 
carried  in  the  breast)  desigued  to  do  its 
office  noiselessly,  and  made  lor  shooting 
men  with  poisoned  daria. 

One  press  or  case  I  aaw,  full  of  accurs- 
ed instruments  of  torture  :  horribly  con- 
trived to  cramp,  and  pinch,  and  grind, 
and  crush  men's  bones,  and  tear  and  twist 
tbem  with  the  torment  of  a  thousand  deaths. 
Before  it  were  two  iron  helmels,  wiih 
breast-nieces  :  made  to  close  up  tight  anc 
smooth  upon  the  heads  of  living  suBerera 
and  fastened  on  to  each,  waa  a  small  knob 
or  anvil,  where  the  directing  devil  could 
repose  his  elbow  at  his  ease,  and  listen, 
near  the  walled-up  ear,  to  the  lamentations 
and  confessions  of  the  wretch  within. 
There  was  that  grim  resemblance  in  them 
to  the  human  shape — they  were  such 
moulds  of  sweating  faces,  pained  and 
cramped — that  it  was  difficult  to  think 
them  empty ;  and  lerrihle  distortions  lin- 
gering wtUuD  Ibem,  seetaed  to  follow  me. 
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when,  taking  to  my  boat  again,  I  rowed 
olT  to  a  kind  of  garden  or  public  walk  in 
the  sea,  where  there  were  gross  and  trees. 
But  I  forgot  them  when  I  stood  upon  its 
farlbest  brink — I  stood  there,  in  my  dream 
— and  looked,  aloug  the  ripple,  to  the  set- 
ling  sun :  before  me,  in  the  sky  and  on  the 
deep,  a  crimson  flush ;  and  behind  me  the 
whole  city  resolving  into  streaks  of  red  and 
purple,  on  the  water. 

In  the  luxurious  wonder  of  so  rare  a 
dream,  I  took  but  little  heed  of  time,  and 
had  bat  little  understanding  of  its  flight. 
But  there  were  days  and  nights  in  it;  and 
when  the  sun  was  high,  and  when  the  rays 
of  lamps  were  croaked  in  the  running 
water,  I  was  still  afloat,  I  thought :  plashing 
the  slippery  waits  and  hoosea  with  the 
cleavinga  of  the  tide,  as  my  black  boat, 
borne  upon  it,  skimmed  along  the  streets. 

Sometimes,  alighting  at  the  doora  of 
churches  and  vast  palaces,  I  wandered  on, 
ftom  room  to  room,  from  aiale  to  siste, 
through  labyrinths  of  rich  altars,  ancient 
moDumenis;  decayed  apartments  where 
the  fnrnilure,  half  awfiil,  half  grotesque, 
was  mouldering  away.  Pictures  were 
there,  replete  with  such  enduring  beauty 
and  expression:  with  such  paaaion,  truth, 
aud  power :  that  ihey  ^peemed  so  many 
frea  he  realities  among  a  host  of  qtectres. 
I  thought  these  olien  intermingled  with 
the  old  days  of  the  city  :  with  its  beau- 
ties, tyrants,  csplains,  patriots,  merchants, 
courtiers,  priests :  nay,  with  ita  very  stonea, 
and  bricks,  and  pttbtic  places ;  all  of  which 
lived  again,  about  me,  on  the  waUs. 
Then,  coming  down  some  marble  alair- 
case,  where  the  water  )a[^>ed  and  oosed 
against  the  lower  steps,  I  passed  into  my 
boat  again,  and  went  on  in  my  dream. 

Floating  down  narrow  lanes,  where  car- 
penters, at  work  with  plane  and  chisel  in 
iheir  shops,  tossed  the  light  shaving 
straight  upon  the  water,  where  it  lay  like 
weed,  or  ebbed  away  before  me  in  ■  tan- 
gled heap.  Past  open  doors,  decayed  and 
rotten  from  long  steeping  in  the  wet, 
through  which  some  acanly  patch  of  vine 
shone  green  and  bright,  making  unusual 
shadows  on  the  pavement  with  ita  trem- 
bling leaves.  Past  qtiaya  and  terraces, 
where  women,  gracefully  veiled,  were  pas»- 
ing  and  repassing,  and  where  idlers  were 
reclining  in  the  sunshine,  on  flag-stones 
flights  of  st^.  Past  bridget, 
where  there  were  idlers  too :  loitering  and 
looking  over.  Below  aloae  balconies, 
erected  at  «  giddy  heif  ht,  befiue  the  Iofti> 
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cat  windawa  or  the  Infiieat  bouMa.  Past 
plots  iif  fjarden,  theUres,  shrines,  prodi- 
gious piles  of  architecture — Gothic — Sara- 
ceuic — rnucirul  with  dl  the  fanciea  of  h!I 
times  and  coumries.  Past  buildings  that 
'  were  high,  aud  low,  and  black,  and  while, 
and  uraighi,  and  crooked ;  mean  and 
grand,  crazf  and  strong.  Twifliug  among 
a  tangled  lot  of  boats  and  barges,  and 
shooting  out  at  lust  into  a  Grund  Canal  I 
There,  in  the  errant  fancy  of  my  dream,  I 
■aw  old  Shylock  paaaing  to  and  fro  upon  a 
bridge  all  built  upon  with  shops  and  tiuni- 
miug  with  the  tongues  of  men  ;  a  form  1 
eeeuteil  to  know  Ibr  Desdemuna's  leaned 
down  through  a  lalticed  blind  lu  pluck  a 
flower,  Aud,  in  the  dream,  1  thought  that 
8hakaf>eure'a  apiril  was  abroad  upon  the 
water  somewbere :  stealing  through  the 
fiity. 

At  night,  when  two  votive  lamps  burnt 
before  «u  image  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  gallery 
outside  the  great  calliedraJ,  near  the  roof, 
I  fancied  that  the  great  piaaza  of  the 
Wiogeil  Lion  was  a  blase  uf  cheerful  light, 
«nd  that  its  whole  arcade  was  thronged 
with  people  ;  while  orwwds  were  divertiug 
tbeinaelveii  in  splendid  cuSee-houses  opea- 
JDg  from  it — which  were  never  shut,  1 
thought,  but  opqy  all  night  long.  Wheu  the 
bronxe  giants  struck  the  liour  of  midnight 
on  the  bell,  I  thought  the  life  and  aiiima- 
«ion  of  the  cii;  were  all  centered  here; 
and  as  1  rowed  away,  abreast  the  silent 
ijiiays,  1  only  aaw  thein  doitetl,  here  aud 
there,  with  aJeeping  boatmen  wrapped  up 
in  iheir  cloaks,  and  lying  at  full  length  upou 
the  atones. 

But,  close  about  the  quays  and  churches, 
palaces  aud  prisons ;  sucking  at  their  walli 
and  welling  up  into  the  spcrei  places  of  the 
town  :  ttrepi  tiie  water  always.  Noiaeleas 
ud  waioliful :  coiled  mund  and  round  it, 
in  iti  many  folds,  like  an  old  serpent 
waiting  Ibr  (he  time,  1  thought,  wlieu  peo- 
ple should  look  down  into  its  depths  for 
any  atone  of  the  old  ciiy  that  had  claimed 
to  be  it!  niiatress. 

Thus  it  floated  me  away,  until  I  awoke 
in  the  'dd  market-place  uf  Veroua.  1  have 
many  and  many  a  lime  thought,  aince,  of 
ihisstfaiige  Dream  upou  the  waier,  halt- 
wonderiiig  if  it  lie  there  yet,  aud  if  iia  oatne 
be  VaMinii. 


I  HaD  been  half  afraid  to  go  to  Verona, 

lest  it  shnuld  at  sil  put  nie  out  of  conceit 

with  Romeo  and  Juliet.     But,  I  waa  do 

sooner  come   into  the  old    Marketplace, 

than  the  misgiving  Taniahed.     It  is  so  fan- 

iful,   quaint,    and    picturesque    a  place, 

formed  by  such  an  extraordinary  and  rich 

ieiy  of  fantastic    buildings,  that  there 

lid  be  nothing  better  at  the  core  of  even 

]  romantic  town:  scene  of  one  of  the 

most  romantic  and  beautiful  of  stories. 

It  wss  natural  enough  to  go  straight 
from  the  Market-place,  to  the  House  of  the 
Capulets,  now  degenerated  into  a  moat 
miserable  little  inn.  Noisy  vetturjni  and 
laddy  market  carts  were  disputing  pos- 
nsion  of  the  yard,  which  was  anklfMleep 
I  dirt,  with  a  brood  of  splashed  and  be- 
spattered geeae ;  and  there  was  a  grinHvi*-' 
aged  dog,  vicionaly  panting  in  a  doorway, 
who  would  certainly  have  had  Romeo  by 
the  leg,  the  moment  he  put  it  over  the  wall, 
if  he  had  existed  and  been  at  large  in  thuee 
times.  The  orchard  fell  into  other  handa, 
and  was  parted  ofi*  many  years  ago;  but 
there  used  to  be  one  attached  to  the  houM 
— or  at  all  evenia  there  may  have  been, — 
and  the  hat  (CappAlIo)  the  ancient  cng- 
uizniice  of  the  family,  may  still  be  seen, 
carved  in  sione,  over  the  gateway  of  the 
yafd.  The  geese,  the  market-caiis,  ifaeir 
drivers,  and  the  dog,  were  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  the  story  it  must  be  confessed  ;  and 
it  would  have  been  pleasanier  to  have  found 
the  bnu!^  empty,  and  to  have  been  able 
to  walk  through  the  diaused  rooms.  But 
(he  hat  was  unspeakably  conirortable ;  and 
the  place  where  the  garden  used  lo  be, 
hardly  less  so,  Beaides,  the  house  is  a  dt^ 
tressfnl,  jealous-looking  houae  aa  one  would 
desire  to  aee,  though  <ir  a  very  moderate 
So  I  waa  quite  aatiafied  with  it,  at 
reriiable  msnsion  of  old  Capulet,  and 
correapondingly  graleful  in  my  a^ 
kiiowledgmenta  to  an  extremely  unMni^ 
mental  middle-aged  lady,  the  Padnma  ul  the 
Hotel,  who  was  lounging  on  the  threahiJd 
looking  at  the  geese ;  and  who  at  least  re- 
sembled the  Capulets  in  the  one  psrticiilar 
of  being  very  great  indeed  in  the  "  Family" 

From  Juliet's  home  (o  Juliet's  tomb,  b  a 
tranaitioo  ai  aaUiral  to  tiw  Tiaitor,  •■  m  Cur 
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Jaliet  herself,  or  to  the  proodest  Joliet  ihm 
ever  has  taught  the  torches  to  htirn  brije;ht 
in  anytime.  So,  I  went  oiT,  with  a  gurde, 
tn  an  old,  old  garden,  once  belonging  to  an 
old,  old  convent,  I  suppose ;  and  being  ad- 
tnilied,  at  a  Bheiier«d  gate,  by  a  bright-eyed 
woman  who  was  washing  clothes,  went 
down  some  walks  where  fresh  plants  and 
young  flowers  were  prettily  growing  among 
fraginenis  of  old  wall,  and  ivy-covered 
mounds;  and  was  shown  a  little  tank,  or 
water  trough,  which  Ihe  bright-eyed  wo- 
man— drying  her  arms  upon  her  'kerchief, 
called  "  I.s  toniba  di  Giulietta  la  srortuni- 
ta."  With  the  best  disposilibn  in  the 
world  to  believe,  I  could  do  no  more  than 
bHierethatihebrighr-eyed  woman  believed: 
•o  I  gave  her  that  much  credit,  and  her 
euMoniiry  fee  in  ready  money.  It  was  a 
pleasure,  rather  than  a  disappointment,  that 
Juliet's  resting-place  was  forgotten.  How 
erer  consolatory  it  mny  have  been  to  Yur- 
iek's  Ghosl,  to  hear  the  feet  upon  the  pnve- 
ment  overhead,  and,  twenty  times  a  day, 
the  repetition  of  his  name,  it  ia  better  for 
Juliet  to  lie  out  nf  the  track  of  tourists, 
and  to  have  no  visitors  but  such  as  come  to 
graves  in  spring-rain,  and  sweet 
sunshine.  , 

Pleasant  Verona !  With  itsbeautiful  old 
palaces,  and  churniing  country  in  the  di 
lance,  seen  from  terrace  wulka,  and  stately 
balustraded  galleries.  With  its  Romar 
gUea  still  spanning  the  fair  street,  and  cast- 
ing, on  the  sun-iight  of  to-day,  the  shade  of 
lifieen  hundred  years  ago.  With  its  t 
ble-htteJ  churches,  loHy  towers,  rich  ar 
lecture,  and  quaint  old  quiet  thoroughfa 
where  shouts  of  Montagues  and  Capnleis 
once  resounded, 

And  made  Vernna'i  anciml  ciliieni 
Cait  b;  their  grave,  beMeming  arnunanta. 
To  wield  old  panizita*. 

With  its  faat-ruahing  river,  picturesque  old 
bridge,  great  ensile,  waving  cypresses,  and 
prospect  BO  deliirhlful,  and  so  cheerful ! 
Pleasant  Verona ! 

In  the  midst  of  it,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Bra — a  spirit  of  old  time  among  the  famil- 
iar realities  of  the  passing  hour — is  the 
great  Roman  Amphitheatre.  So  well  pre- 
aerved,  and  carel^illy  muintainiid,  that  every 
row  of  seats  is  there,  unbroken.  Over  cer- 
tain arches,  the  old  lioman  numeral! 
yet  be  seen;  and  there  are  corridors, 
■taircases,  and  subterranean  paaaages  for 
beasts,  and  winding  ways,  above-ground 
and  below,  as  when  the  fierce  thousands 
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hurried  in  and  out,  intent  upon  the  bloody 
I  hows  of  the  arena.  Nestling  in  some  of 
the  shadows  and  hollow  pUcesofthe  walls, 
r  are  smiths  with  their  fi)rges,  and  a  few 
ill  dealers  of  one  kind  or  other;  and 
there  are  green  weeds  and  leaves,  and  grass^ 
upon  the  parapet.  But  little  else  is  greatly 
changed. 

When  I  had  traversed  alt  about  it,  with- 
great  interest,  and  had  gone  up  to  the  top- 
most round  of  seats,  and  turning  from  the 
lovely  panorama  closed  in  by  the  distant 
Alps,  looked  down  into  the  building,  it 
seemed  to  lie  before  me,  like  the  inside  of 
a  prodigious  hat  of  plaited  straw,  with  an 
enormously  broad  brim  and  a  shallow 
crown  ;  the  plaits  being  represented  by  the 
four- and- forty  rows  of  seats.  The  com- 
parison is  a  homely  and  fantastic  one,  in 
Boberremembranceand  on  paper,  but  it  was 
irresistibly  suggested  at  the  moment,  never- 
theless. 

An  equestrian  troop  had  been  there  a 
short  time  before — the  same  troop,  I  dare 
say,  that  appeared  tn  the  old  lady  in  the 
church  at  Modcna — and  had  scooped  out 
a  little  ring  at  one  end  of  the  arena ;  where 
their  performances  bad  taken  place,  and 
where  the  marks  of  their  horses'  feel  were 
still  fresh.  I  could  not  but  picture  to  my- 
self, a  handful  of  spectators  gathered  to- 
gether on  one  or  two  of  the  old  stone  seats, 
and  a  spangled  Cavalier  being  gallant,  or  a 
Policinellol'unny.with  the  grim  walls  look- 
ing on.  Above  all,  I  thought  how  strange- 
ly those  Roman  mutes  would  gaze  upon 
the  favorite  comic  scene  of  the  travelling 
English,  where  a  British  nobleman  (Lord 
John),  with  a  very  loose  stomach,  dressed 
in  a  blue  tailed  coat  down  to  his  heels, 
bright  yellow  breeches,  and  a  while  hat, 
comes  abroad,  riding  double  on  a  rearing 
horse,  with  an  English  lady  (Lady  Bet- 
sey) in  a  straw  bonnet  and  green  veil,  and  a 
red  spencer ;  and  who  always  carries  a  gi- 
gantic reticule,  and  a  put-up-parasol. 

I  walked  through  andlhroiigh  the  town  all 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  could  have  walked 
there  until  now,  I  think.  In  one  place,  there 
was  a  very  pretty  modern  theatre,  where 
they  had  just  perfurmed  the  opera  (always 
popular  in  Verona)  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
In  another,  there  was  a  collection,  under  a 
colonnade  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Eiruscan 
remains,  presided  over  by  an  ancienl  man 
who  might  have  been  an  Etruscan  relie 
himself;  for  he  was  not  »trong  enough  to 
open  the  iron  gate,  when  he  had  unlocked 
it,  and  had  neither  voice  eodbgh  to  be  audi- 
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ble  when  he  described  tlie  curiosities,  nor 
sight  eaough  to  see  them  ;  he  was  so  ver; 
old.  In  *nother  place  there  was  a  gallery 
of  pictures  :  So  abominnblj  bad,  that  it  was 
'quite  delightful  (o  see  them  mouldering 
away.  But  anywhere;  in  the  cliurches. 
among  the  pnlacea,  in  the  streets,  on  the 
■bridge,  or  down  beside  ihe  river  :  it  was 
always  pleasant  Verona,  and  in  my  re- 
imemhrance  always  will  be. 

I  read  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  my  own  room 
'at  the  inn  that  night — of  course,  no  Cng- 
'-lisliman  had  ever  read  it  there  before — and 
'.set  out  for  Mantua  next  day  at  sunrise,  re- 
peating to  myself  (in  the  coupfe  ofnn  omni- 
bus, and  next  to  the  conductor,  who  was 
reading  the  Mysteries  of  Paris) 

There  ia  no  wurld  wjllinut  Verona's  walli. 

But  pur»torT,  lorlilre,  hell  ItMlf. 

Hence-banighed  is  bantshed  froDi  tha  wurld. 

And  world's  elile  ia  death 

which  reminded  me  that  Romeo  was  only 
bsnished  live-and-twenty  miles  after  all, 
and  rather  disturbed  my  confidence  in  his 
energy  and  boldness. 

Was  the  way  to  Mantua  as  beautiful 
in  his  lime,  I  wonder !  Did  it  wind 
through  pasture  land  as  green,  bright  with 
the  same  ginncing  streams,  and  dotted  with 
fresh  clumps  of  graceful  trees  I  Those 
purple  mountains  lay  on  the  horizon,  then, 
for  certain  ;  and  the  dresses  of  those  peas- 
ant girls,  who  wear  a  great,  knobbed,  sil- 
ver pin  like  an  English  "  life-preserver" 
through  their  hair  behind,  can  hardly  be 
much  changed.  The  hopeful  feeling  of  sc 
bright  a  morning,  and  so  exquisite  H  suu' 
rise,  can  have  been  no  stranger  even  to  an 
exiled  lover's  breast;  and  Mantua  itself 
must  have  broken  nn  him  in  the  prospect, 
with  its  towers,  and  walls,  and  water,  pret- 
ty much  as  on  a  common-place  and  matri* 
menial  omnibud.  He  made  the  same  sharp 
twists  and  turns,  perh^s,  over  two  n 
ling  drawbridges;  passed  through  the  like 
long,  covered,  wooden  bridge;  and  leaving 
the  marshy  water  behind,  approached  the 
rusty  gate  of  stagnant  Mantua. 

If  ever  a  man  were  suited  to  his  ph 
of  residence,  and  his  place  of  residen 
to   h'lm,  the    lean  Apothecary    and    M: 
tua   came   together    in    a    perfect   fitness 
of  things.     It  may  have  been  more  stirring 
then,  perhaps.     If  so,  the  Apothecary 
a  man  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  knew 
what  Mantna  would  be  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fourty-four.     He  fasted  much,  and  that 
assisted  him  in  hia  foreknowledge. 

1  put  up  at  Ae  Hotel  o(  the  Quldeo  LioD, 
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and  was  in  my  own  room  arranging  platu 
with  the  Brave  Courier,  when  there  came  a 
modest  little  tap  at  the  door,  which  opened 
on  an  outer  gallerj  surrounding  a  court- 
yard ;  and  an  intensely  shabby  little  man 
looked  in,  to  inquire  if  the  gentleman  would 
to  show  the  town.  His 
face  was  snvery  wistful  and  anxious,  in  the 
half  opened  doorway,  and  there  was  so 
much  poverty  expressed  in  hia  faded  suit 
and  little  pinched  hat,  and  in  the  thread- 
bare worated  glove  with  which  he  held  it 
— not  expressed  the  less,  because  these 
were  evidently  his  genteel  clothes,  haslitjr 
slipped  on — that  f  would  as  soon  have 
trodden  on  him,  as  dismissed  him.  - 1  en- 
gaged him  on  the  instant,  and  he  stepped 
-  directly. 

While  I  finished  the  discussion  in  which 

was  engaged,  he  stood  beaminif  by  him- 

selfin  H  corner,  makinga  feint  of  brushing 

hat  with  his  arm.     If  his  fee  had  been 

many  napoleons  as  it  was  francs,  there 

lid  not  have  shot  over  the  twilight  of  his 
shabbiness  such  a  gleam  of  sun,  as  lighted 

the  whole  man,  nr>w  that  he  was  hired. 

"  Well  I"  said  I,  when  I  was  ready,  shall 

go  out  now?" 

''  If  the  gentleman  pleav^s.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful day.  A  little  fresh,  but  charming; 
altogether  charming.  The  gentleman  will 
allow  me  to  open  the  door.  This  is  the 
Inn  Yard.  The  court-yard  of  the  Goldeo 
Linn  !  The  gentleman  will  pleue  to  mtnd 
his  footing  on  the  stairs." 

We  were  now  in  the  street. 

"  This  is  the  street  of  the  GtJden  Lion. 
This,  theoutside  of  the  Golden  Lion.  The 
interesting  window  up  there,  on  the  first 
Piazza,  where  the  pane  of  glass  is  broken, 
is  the  window  of  the  gentleman's  chamber !" 

Having  viewed  all  these  remarkable  ob- 
jects. I  inquired  if  there  was  much  to  see 
in  Maniua. 

"  Well !  Truly,  no.  Not  much  t  S«>, 
so,"  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders  apol- 
ogetically. 

"  Many  churches  t" 

"  No.  Nearly  til  suppressed  bj  the 
French." 

"  Monasteries  or  convents 7" 

"  No.  The  French  again '.  Nearly  all 
suppressed  by  Napoleon." 

"  Much  business?" 

"  Very  little  business. 

"  Many  strangers!" 

"Ah  Heaven!" 

I  thought  he  would  have  fainted. 

"Then,  when  wo  faave  seen  tbo  two 
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large  chuTches  yonder,  nbat  shsU  we  do 
next?"  aaid  I. 

He  looked  up  the  street,  and  down  the 
street,  and  rubbed  his  chin  limidljr;  and 
then  said,  glancing  in  my  Tace  as  if  a  lighl 
hid  broken  on  his  mind,  yet  with  a  humble 
appeal  to  my  forbearance  that  was  perfect- 
ly irresiuibte: 

"  We  can  take  a  Utile  turn  about  liie 
town,  Signore !"  (Si  pu&  far  'un  piccolo 
giro  del  I  a  citta.) 

It  was  impossible  to  be  any  thing  but  de- 
lighted with  the  proposal,  so  we  set  off  to- 
gether in  great  good-humor.  In  the  relief 
■of  his  mind,  he  opened  his  heart,  and  gave 
up  as  much  of  Malua  as  a  Cicerone  could. 

"  One  must  eat,"  he  said,  "  but,  bah !  it 
was  a  dull  place,  without  doubt !" 

He  made  as  much  as  possible  of  Ihe  Ba- 
silica of  Santa  Andrea — k  noble  church — 
and  of  an  inclosed  portion  of  the  pavement, 
about  wliich  tapera  were  burning,  and  a 
few  people  kneeling,  and  under  which  is 
«aid  to  be  preserved,  the  Sangreal  of  the 
flld  Romancea.  This  church  disposed  of, 
and  another  after  it  (the  cathedral  of  San 
Pietro),  we  went  to  the  Museum,  which 
was  shut  up.  "  It  wss  all  the  same,"  he 
said  ;  "  Bah !  There  was  not  much  inside  I" 

Then,  we  went  to  see  the  Piazza  del 
Diarolo,  built  by  the  Devil  (for  no  particu- 
lar purpose)  in  a  single  night;  then,  the 
Piazza  Virgiliana;  then  the  statue  of  Vir- 
gil— our  Poet,  my  litlle  friend  said,  pluck- 
ing up  a  spirit,  fiir  the  moment,  and  putting 
his  hat  a  little  on  one  side.  Then,  we 
went  to  n  dismal  botL  of  farm-yard,  by 
which  A  picture-gallery  was  approached. 
The  moment  the  gate  of  this  retreat  was 
opened,  some  five  hundred  geese  came 
waddling  round  ua,  stretching  out  their 
necks,  and  clamoring  in  the  most  hideous 
manner,  as  if  they  were  ejaculating,  "  Oh  ! 
here's  somebody  come  to  see  the  pictures ! 
Don't  go  tip!  Don't  go  up!"  While  we 
went  up,  they  waited  rery  quietly  about  the 
door,  in  a  crowd,  cackling  to  one  another 
occasionally,  in  a  subdued  lone  ;  but  the  in- 
stant we  appeared  again,  their  necks  came 
out  like  telescopes,  and  selling  up  a  great 
noise,  which  meant,  1  have  nodoubi, "  What, 
you  would  go,  would  you !  What  do  you 
think  of  it!  How  do  you  like  it!"  they 
attended  us  to  the  outer  gsie,  and  cast  us 
forth,  derisirely,  into  Mantua. 

The  geese  who  saved  the  Capitol,  were, 
as  compared  with  these,  Pork  to  the  learned 
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Jie  their  opinion  on  a  question  of  art,  in 


preference  to  the  discourses  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

Now  that  we  were  standing  in  the  street, 
after  being  thus  ignominiously  escorted  thi- 
ther, my  little  friend  was  plainly  reduced  to 
the  "piccolo  giro,"  or  litlle  circuit  of  the 
town,  be  bad  formerly  proposed.  But  my 
suggestion,  that  we  should  visit  the  Pa- 
lazzo Ti  (of  which  I  bad  heard  a  great 
deal,  as  a  strange,  wild  place)  imparted  tt 
new  life  to  him,  and  away  we  went. 

The  secret  of  the  length  of  Midas'  ears, 
would  have  been  more  extensively  known, 
if  that  servant  of  his,  who  whispered  it  to 
the  reeds,  had  lived  in  Mantua,  where  there 
Tire  reeds  and  rushes  enough  lo  have  pub- 
lished it  to  all  Ihe  world.  The  Palazzo  T^ 
stands  in  a  swamp,  among  this  sort  of  vege- 
tation; and  ia,  indeed,  as  singular  a  place 
as  I  ever  saw. 

Not  for  its  dreariness,  though  it  is  very 
dreary.  Nor  for  its  dampness,  though  it  is 
very  damp.  Nor  for  its  desolate  condition, 
though  it  is  as  desolate  and  neglected  as 
house  can  be.  But  chiefly  for  the  unac- 
countable nightmares  with  which  its  inte- 
rior has  been  decorated  (among  other  sub- 
jects of  more  delicate  execution),  by  Giu- 
lio  Romano.  There  is  a  leeriog  G  iant  over 
a  certain  chimney-piece,  and  there  are  d<^ 
zens  of  Giants  (Titans  warring  with  Jove) 
on  Ihe  walls  of  another  room,  so  iaconceiv- 
ably  ugly  and  grotesque,  that  it  is  marvel- 
lous how  any  man  can  have  imagined  such 
creainres.  In  the  chamber  in  which  they 
abound,  these  monsters,  with  swollen  facei 
and  cracked  cheeks,  and  every  kind  of  dis- 
loriion  of  look  and  limb,  are  depicted  as 
Bta^gering  under  the  weight  of  falling  build- 
ings, and  being  overwhelmed  in  the  ruina; 
uplieaving  masses  of  rocks,  and  burying 
themselves  beneath ;  rainly  striving  to  sus- 
tsin  the  pillars  of  heavy  rnob  that  topple 
down  upon  their  heads;  and,  in  a  word,  un- 
dAgoing  and  doing  every  kind  of  mad  and 
demoniacal  destruction.  The  figures  are 
immensely  large,  and  exaggerated  to  (he 
utmost  pitch  of  uncouthness ;  the  coloring 
ia  harsh  and  disagreeable;  and  the  whole 
effect  more  like  (I  should  imngine)  a  vio- 
lent rush  of  blood  to  the  head  of  the  spec- 
tator, than  any  real  picture  set  before  him 
by  Ihe  hand  of  an  artist.  This  spopleclie 
performance  was  shown  hy  a  sickly-looking 
woman,  whose  appearance  was  referable,  I 
dare  say,  to  the  bad  air  of  the  marshes ; 
but  it  wasdiflicult  to  help  feeling  aa  if  ahe 
were  too  much  haunted  by  the  Giants,  and 
they   were   frightening   he%  to  death,  all 
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■Im«  in  (hit  exhailMed  ciBlern  of  it  Palace, 
among  the  reeds  and  rushes,  with  the  mUlB 
hovering  about  ouiKide,  and  stalking  round 
vid  round  il  continually. 

Our  walk  through  Mantua  showed  u 
almost  ever;  street,  some  suppressed 
nhurch :  now  used  Toi  a  warehouse, 
for  nothing  al  all :  all  aa  crazy  and  diar 
ited  as  they  could  be,  short  of  tumbling 
down  bodily.  The  marshy  town  was 
intensely  dull  and  flnt,  that  the  dirt  upon  it 
qaemed  not  to  hate  come  there  in  the  ordi 
nary  course,  but  to  have  settled  and  mantled 
<Hi  its  surface  as  on  standing  water.  And 
yet  there  were  some  business  dealing  eoing 
on,  and  some  prufits  realizing;  for  there 
were  arcades  full  of  Jews,  where  those  ex- 
traordinary people  were  sitting  outside  their 
•hops:  conlemplating  their  stores  of  sLuffs, 
and  woollens,  and  bright  handlcerchiefa, 
tnd  trinkets:  and  looking,  in  all  respecls, 
as  wary  and  business-like,  as  their  brethren 
in  HouD  dad  itch,  London. 

Having  selected  a  Veiturino  from  among 
the  neighboring  Christians,  who  agreed  to 
carry  ua  to  Milan  in  two  days  and  t  half, 
and  to  start  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the 
nates  .were  i^ened,  I  retnrned  to  the 
Ooldea  Lion,  aod  dined  luxuriously  in  my 
own  room,  in  a  uiirrow  passnge  between 
two  bedsteads  r  confronted  by  a  smnhy  fire, 
and  backed  up  by  i  chest  of  drawers.  Ai 
aix  o'clock  next  morning,  we  were  jingling 
in  the  dark  through  the  wet  cold  mist  thsL 
enshrouded  the  town;  and,  before  noon, 
the  driver  (a  native  of  Mantua,  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  or  thereabouts)  began  to  atk 
tie  way  to  Milan. 

It  lay  ihrniigh  Bozzolo :  formerly  a  Utile 
republic,  and  now  one  of  the  most  deserted 
tnd  poverty-siricken  or  towns:  where  the 
landlord  of  the  miserable  inn  (God  bless 
bim!  it  was  his  weekly  custom)  was  dis- 
tributing in^nitesimal  coins  anfong  a  clam- 
orous herd  of  women  and  children,  whofe 
lags  were  fluttering  in  the  wind  and  rain 
outside  his  door,  where  they  were  gathered 
lo  receive  his  charity.  It  Iny  through  mist, 
and  mud,  and  rain,  and  vines  trained  low 
upon  the  ground,  all  that  day  and  the  next ; 
tbe  first  sleeping-place  being  Cremona, 
meroorable  for  its  dark  brick  cliurches,  and 
immensely  high  tower,  the  Torrazzo — to 
aay  nothing  or  its  violins,  of  which  it  cer- 
tainly produces  none  m  these  degenerate 
days;  and  the  second,  I.^i.  Then  ue 
vent  on,  through  more  mud,  mist,  and  rain, 
and  marshy  ground  :  and  through  such  a 
bg,  as  Englisl|faen,  alrong  in  the  faith  of 
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their  own  grievances,  are  apt  to  believe  ia 
nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  their  own  coun- 
try :  until  we  entered  the  paved  streets  of 
Milan. 

The  fog  was  so  dense  here,  that  the  spire 
of  the  far-famed  Cathedral  might  as  well 
have  been  at  Bombay,  for  any  thing  that 
could  be  seen  of  it  al  that  time.  But  as 
we  halted  to  refresh,  for  a  few  days  then. 
Hod  returned  lo  Milan  again  next  summer, 
I  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
glorious  structure  in  all  its  majesty  and 
beauty. 

All  Christian  homage  to  the  saint  who 
lies  within  it!  There  sre  many  good  and 
true  saints  in  the  calendar,  but  San  Carlo 
Burromeo  has — if  I  may  quote  Mrs.  Frim- 
ruse  on  such  a  subject — "  my  warm  heart." 
A  charitable  docturlo  the  sick,  a  munificeut 
friend  to  the  poor,  and  this,  not  in  any  spi- 
rit of  blind  bigotry,  but  as  the  bold  oppo- 
nent of  enormous  abuses  in  the  Romish 
church,  I  honor  his  memory.  I  honor  it 
none  the  less,  because  he  was  nearly  slain 
by  a  priest,  sulmrned,  by  priests,  to  murder 
him  at  the  sllur  :  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
endeavors  to  reform  a  false  and  hypooriti- 
cal  brotherhood  of  monks.  Heaven  ahield 
all  imitators  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  aa  it 
shielded  him  1  A  reforming  Pope  would 
need  a  little  shielding,  even  now. 

The  subterranean  chapel  in  which  the 
body  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  is  preserved, 
presents  as  striking  and  as  ghostly  a  con- 
irnst,  perhaps,  aa  nny  place  can  show.  The 
topers  which  are  lighted  down  there,  flash 
and  gleam  on  slti-re!ievi  in  gold  and  silver, 
delicately  wrought  by  skilful  hands,  and 
representing  the  principal  events  in  the  liib 
of  the  aainl.  Jewels,  and  precious  ue- 
tala,  shine  and  sparkle  on  every  side.  A 
windlass  slowly  removes  the  front  of  the 
allar;  and,  within  it,  in  a  gorgeous  shrine 
of  gold  and  silver,  is  seen,  through  alabas- 
ter, the  shrivelled  mummy  of  a  man  :  the 
pontifical  robes  with  which  it  is  adorned, 
ith  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies: 
every  cosily  and  magnificent  gem.  Tbe 
shrunken  heap  of  poor  earth  in  the  midst 
of  this  great  glillor,  is  more  pitiful  than  if 
il  lay  upon  a  dunghill.  There  is  not  a  ray 
of  imprisoned  light  in  all  the  flash  and  lira 
of  jewels,  but  seems  lo  mock  the  dusty 
here  eyes  were,  once.  Every  thread 
of  silk  in  the  rich  veatmenia  seems  <m\j  a 
from  the  worms  that  spin,  for  the 
behoof  of  worms  that  propagate  in  sepul- 
chres. 

In  the  old  refectory  of  tb«  djli4iidaied 
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Coaveot  of  Suits  Maria  delle  Grasie,  is 
the  work  of  art,  perhaps  better  known  than 
any  other  in  the  world  :  the  Last  Supper, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci — with  a  door  cut 
through  it  by  the  intelligent  Dominican 
friars,  to  facilitate  tbair  operations  at  din- 
ner time, 

I  am  not  mechanically  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  palming,  and  have  no  other 
means  of  judging  of  a  picture  than  as  1  see 
it  resembling  and  refining  upon  nalore,  and 
presenting  graceful  combinations  of  forms 
and  colors.  I  am,  therefore,  no  authority 
whatever,  in  reference  to  the  "  touch  "  of 
this  or  that  mafltor;  though  I  know  very 
well  (as  any  body  may  who  chooses  to 
think  about  the  matter)  that  few  very  great 
masters  can  possibly  have  painted,  in  the 
compass  of  their  lives,  one  half  of  the  pic- 
tures that  bear  their  names,  and  that  are 
recognized  by  many  aapiranis  to  a  reputa- 
tion lor  laste,  as  undoubted  originals.  But 
this,  by  the  way.  Of  the  Last  Supper,  I 
would  simply  obaerre,  that  in  its  beautiful 
composition  and  arrangement,  there  it  is, 
at  Milan,  a  wonderful  picture;  and  that, 
in  its  original  coloriug,  or  in  its  original 
expression  of  any  single  face  or  feature, 
there  it  ia  not.  Apart  from  the  damage 
it  lias  sustained  from  damp,  decay,  and 
neglect,  it  has  been  (as  Barry  shows)  so 
retouched  upon,  and  repainted,  and  that  so 
clumsily,  that  many  of  the  beads  are,  now, 
positive  deformities,  with  patches  of  paint 
and  plaster  sticking  upon  them  like  wens, 
and  utterly  distartiug  the  expressioo. 
Where  the  original  artist  set  that  impress  of 
his  genius  on  a  face,  which,  almost  in  a  line 
or  touch,  Bcparaled  him  from  meaner 
painlera  and  made  him  what  be  was,  suc- 
ceeding bunglers,  filling  up,  or  painting 
acroaa  eeams  and  cracks,  have  been  quite 
unable  to  imitate  his  hand  ;  and  putting  in 
some  scowls,  or  frowns,  or  wrinkles,  of 
their  own,  have  botched  and  spoiled  the 
work.  This  is  so  well  established  as  a 
historical  fact,  that  I  should  not  repeat  it, 
at  the  risk  of  being  (edioux,  but  for  having 
observed  an  English  gentleman  before  the 
picture,  who  was  at  great  pains  to  fall  into 
what  I  may  describe  as  mild  convulsions, 
at  certain  minute  details  of  eapiessi 
which  are  not  left  in  it.  Whereas,  it  woi 
be  comfortable  and  rational  for  travellers 
and  critics  to  arrive  at  a  general  under- 
standing; that  it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  a 
work  of  extraordinary  merit,  once  :  when, 
with  BO  few  of  its  original  beauties  remaiti- 
iog,  the  grandeur  of  the  general  design 


yet  si^cient  to  mstain  it,  as  a  piece  re- 
plete with  interest  and  dignity. 

We  achieved  the  other  sights  of  Milan, 
in  due  course,  and  a  fine  city  it  is,  though 
not  so  uumislakeably  Italian  as  to  possess 
thecharacteristic  qualities  of  many  (ownsfar 
leas  important  \a  themselves.  The  Curso, 
where  the  Milanese  gentry  ride  up  and 
down  in  carriages,  and  rather  than  not  do 
which,  they  would  half  starve  themselvea 
at  home,  is  a  most  nuble  public  promenade, 
shaded  by  long  avenues  of  trees.  In  ihe 
splendid  theatre  of  La  Scala,  there  was  a 
ballet  of  action  performed  af\er  the  opera, 
under  the  title  of  Promethens :  in  the  be- 
ginning of  which,  some  hundred  or  two 
men  and  women  represented  our  mortal 
race  before  the  refinements  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  loves  and  graces,  came  on 
earth  to  aoilen  ihem.  I  never  saw  any 
thing  more  effective.  Qeuerally  speaking 
the  panionHnile  action  of  the  Italians  is 
more  remsrkaUe  for  its  sudden  and  impetu- 
ous character  than  for  its  del  icateexprcssion; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  drooping  mraiotony  : 
the  weary,  miserable,  liatlesa,  moping  I'iSe  ; 
the  sordid  passions  and  desires  of  human 
creatures,  destitute  of  those  elevating  in- 
fluences to  which  we  owe  ao  much,  and  to 
whose  promoters  we  render  so  little:  were 
expressed  iii  a  manner  really  powerful  and 
af&cting.  1  should  have  thoujrht  it  almost 
impossible  to  present  such  an  idea  so 
strongly  on  the  stage,  without  the  aid  of 
speech. 

Milan  soon  lay  behind  us,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  and  before  the  golden  sta- 
tue on  the  summit  of  the  cathedral  spire 
was  lost  in  the  blue  sky,  the  Alps,  stupen- 
dously confused  in  lofty  peaks  and  ridges, 
clouds  and  anow,  were  towering  in  onr 
path. 

Still,  we  continued  to  advance  towards 
them  until  nightfall ;  and,  all  day  long,  the 
mountain  tops  preaenied  strangely  shifting 
shapes,  as  the  road  displayed  them  in  difier- 
ent  points  of  view.  The  beautiful  day 
was  just  declining,  when  we  came  upon  the 
Lago  MHggiore,  with  its  lovely  islands. 
For  however  fanciful  and  fantaatic  the 
Isola  Bella  may  be,  and  is,  it  still  is  beauti- 
ful. Any  thing  springing  out  of  that  blue 
water,  with  that  scenery  around  it,  must 
be. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  when  we  got 
to  Dnmo  d'Ossola,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pass 
of  the  Simplon.  But  as  the  moon  was 
shining  brightly,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud 
in  the  starlit  sky,  it  was  no  ttne  tot  going 
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to  bed,  or  going  an;  where  but  on.  So,  we 
gnt  &  little  carriage,  afler  aome  delay,  and 
began  the  ascent. 

It  was  late  in  November  ;  and  ihe  snow 
lying  fouroT  fife  feet  thick  in  the  beaten  road 
on  the  Bummit  (in  other  parts  the  new  drift 
was  already  deep),  the  air  was  piercing 
cold,    fiutihe  serenity  of  ihenight,  and  the 

Sandeur  of  the  road,  with  its  impenetrable 
adows,  and  deep  glooma,  and  its  sudden 
turns  inlo  the  shining  of  the  moon,  and  its 
incessant  roar  of  falling  water,  rendered 
the  journey  more  and  moreaublime  at  every 
step. 

Soon  leaving  the  calm  Italian  villages 
below  us,  sleeping  in  the  moonlighl,  the 
road  began  to  wind  among  dark  trees, 
and  after  a  lime  emerged  upon  a  barer  re- 
gion, rery  steep  and  toilsome,  where  the 
moon  shone  bright  and  high.  By  degrees, 
the  roar  of  water  grew  louder  :  and  the 
stupendous  track,  after  crossing  the  torrent 
by  a  bridge,  struck  in  between  (wo  massive 
|>erpendiculBr  walls  of  rock  that  quite  shut 
out  (he  moonlight,  and  only  \v(i  a  few  siqr^ 
shining  in  the  narrow  strip  of  sky  above. 
Then,  even  this  was  lost,  in  the  thick  dark- 
nesaof  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  through  which 
the  way  was  pierced  ;  the  terrible  cataract 
thundering  and  roaring  close  below  it,  and 
its  foam  and  spray  hanging,  in  a  mist,  about 
the  entrance.  Emerging  from  this  cave, 
and  coming  again  into  the  moonlight,  and 
across  a  dizzy  bridge,  it  crept  and  twisted 
upward,  through  the  Gorge  of  Qondo,  sav- 
age and  grand  beyond  description,  with 
smoolh-franted  precipices,  rising  up  on 
either  hand,  and  almost  meeting  orerbead. 
Thua  we  weiit,  climbing  on  our  rugged 
'"'^Ji  higher  and  higher,  all  night,  without 
a  moment's  weariness:  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  black  rocka,  the  tremen- 
dous heights  and  depths,  the  fields  of 
amooth  snow  lying  in  the  clefts  and  hollows, 
and  the  fierce  torrents  thundering  headlong 
down  the  deep  abyas. 

Towards  daybreak  we  came  among  the 
anow,  where  a  keen  wind  was  blowing 
fiercely.  Having,  with  some  trouble, 
awakened  the  inmates  of  awooden  house 
in  this  solitude,  round  which  the  wind  waa 
howling  dismally,  catching  up  the  anow  in 
wreaths  and  hurling  it  away  ;  we  got  some 
breakfast  in  a  room  built  of  rough  timbers, 
but  well  warmed  by  a  alove,  and  well  con- 
trived (as  it  bad  need  to  be)  for  keeping 
out  the  bitter  atorms.  A  sledge  being  then 
made  ready,  and  four  bofses  harnessed  to 
it,  we  went  ploughing  through  the  si 
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Still  upward,  bat  now  in  the  cold  light  of 
moraing,  and  with  the  great  white  desert 
on  which  we  travelled,  plain  and  clear. 

We  were  well  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain :  and  had  before  ua  the  rude 
cross  of  wood,  denoting  its  greatest  alti- 
tude above  the  sea  :  when  the  light  of  the 
rising  sun  struck,  all  at  once,  upon  the 
waste  of  snow,  and  turned  it  a  deep  red. 
The  lonely  grandeur  of  the  scene  waa 
then  at  iis  height. 

Aa  we  went  sledging  on,  there  came  out 
of  the  Hospice  founded  by  Napoleon,  a 
group  of  Peasant  travellers,  with  stares  and 
knapsacks,  who  had  rested  therelastnight, 
attended  by  a  Monk  or  two,  their  hospita- 
ble entertainers,  trudging  slowly  forward 
with  them,  for  company's  sake.  It  waa 
pleasant  to  give  them  good  morning,  and 
pretty,  looking  back  a  long  way  after  them, 
to  see  them  looking  back  at  us,  and  hesita- 
ting presently,  when  one  of  our  horses 
stumbled  and  fell,  whether  or  no  they 
should  return  and  help  us.  But  he  waa 
soon  up  again,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
rough  wagoner  whose  team  had  stuck  fast 
there  too ;  and  when  we  had  helped  him 
out  of  his  difficulty,  in  return,  we  led  him 
slowly  ploughing  his  way  towards  them, 
and  went  softly  and  swiftly  forward,  oil  the 
brink    of  a  ateep  precipice,    among    the 

Taking  to  our  wheels  again,  soon  afier- 
warda,  we  began  rapidly  to  descend  ;  pass- 
ing under  everlasting  glaciers,  by  means  of 
arched  galleries,  hung  with  clusters  of 
dropping  icicles  ;  under  and  over  foaming 
waterfalls ;  near  places  of  refuge,  and  gal- 
leries of  shelter  against  sudden  danger  ; 
through  carerni,  over  whose  arched  roofs 
the  avalanches  slide,  in  spring,  and  bury 
themselves  in  the  unknown  gulf  beneath. 
Down,  over  lofly  bridgea,  and  through  hor- 
rible ravinea  :  a  little  ahifiing  speck  in  the 
vast  desolation  of  ice  and  anow,  and  mon- 
strous granite  rocka  :  down  through  the 
deepOorge  of  the  Sailine,  and  deafened 
by  the  torrent  plonging  madly  down, 
among  the  riven  blocks  of  rock,  into  the 
level  country  far  below.  Gradually  down, 
by  zig-zag  roads,  lying  between  an  upward 
and  a  downward  precipice,  into  warmer 
weather,  calmer  air,  and  softer  scenery, 
until  there  lay  before  us,  glittering  like 
gold  or  silver  in  the  thsw  and  sunshine,  the 
metal -covered,  red,  green,  yellow,  domes 
and  church-spires  of  a  Swiss  (own. 

The  business  of  these  recollections  being 
with  Italy,  and  my  business,  conaequeotlj. 
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being  to  scamper  back  thither  as  fast  as 
possible,  I  will  not  recall  (though  I  am 
sorely  tempted)  how  the  Swiss  Tillages, 
clustered  at  the  feet  of  Giant  mountains, 
looked  like  playthings  i  or  how  confusedly 
the  bouses  were  heaped  and  piled  together ; 
■or  how  there  were  very  narrow  streets  to 
«hut  the  howling  winds  out  in  the  winter 
lime;  and  broken  bridges,  which  the  im- 
petuous torrents  auddealy  released  in 
spring,  l^d  swept  away.  Or  how  there 
were  peasant  womeo  here,  with  great 
round  fnr  caps:  looking,  when  they  peeped 
out  of  casements  and  only  their  heads  were 
■een,  like  a  population  of  Sword-bearers 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  or  how 
the  town  of  Ve»ay,  lying  on  the  smooth 
lake  of  Geneva,  was  beautiful  to  see;  or 
bow  the  stalue  of  Saint  Peter  in  the  street 
at  Fribourg,  grasps  the  largest  key  that 
ever  was  beheld;  or  hovr  Fribourg  is  il- 
lustrious for  its  two  suspension  bridges, 
and  its  grand  cathedral  organ. 

Or  how,  between  that  town  and  Bftle, 
the  road  meandered  among  thriving  villages 
of  wooden  cottages  with  overhanging 
thatched  roofa,  and  low  protruditig  windows, 
glazed  with  small  round  panes  of  glass  like 
crown-pieces ;  or  how,  in  every  little  Swiss 
homestead,  with  its  cart  or  wagon  carefully 
stowed  away  beside  the  house,  its  little  gar- 
den, stock  of  poultry,  and  groups  of  red- 
cheeked  children,  there  was  an  air  of  com- 
fort, very  new  and  very  pleasant  after  Italy  ; 
or  how  the  dresses  of  the  women  changed 
again,  and  there  were  no  more  sword-bearers 
to  be  seen  ;  and  fair  white  stomachers,  and 
great  black,  fan-shaped,  gauzy-looking 
caps,  prevailed  instead. 

Or  how  the  country  by  the  Jura  moun- 
taias,  sprinkled  with  snow,  and  lighted  by 
the  moon,  and  musical  with  falling  water, 
was  delightful ;  or  bow,  below  the  windows 
of  the  great  hotel  of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Bale,  the  swollen  Rhine  ran  fast  and  green ; 
or  bow,  at  Strasbourg,  it  was  quite  as  fast 
but  ndt  as  green :  and  was  said  to  be  foggy 
lower  down  :  and,  at  that  late  time  of  the 
year,  was  a  far  lesa  certain  means  of  pro- 
gress, than  the  highway  road  to  Paris. 

Or  how  Strasbourg  itself,  in  its  magniii- 
oent  old  Gothic  Cathedral,  and  its  ancient 
houses  with  their  peaked  roofs  and  gables, 
made  a  liiile  gallery  of  quaint  and  interest- 
ing views;  or  how  a  crowd  was  gathered 
biside  the  cathedral  at  noon,  to  see  the  fa- 
mous mechanical  clock  in  motion,  striking 
twelve.  How.  when  it  struck  twelve,  a 
whole  army  of  puppets  went  through  many 
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ingenious  evolutions;  and,  among  them,  a 
huge  puppet-CDck,  perched  on  the  lop, 
crowed  twelve  times  loud  and  clear.  Or 
how  it  was  wonderful  to  see  this  cock  at 
great  pains  to  clap  its  wings,  and  strain  its 
throat ;  but  obviously  having  no  connection 
whatever  with  its  own  voice,  which  waa 
deep  within  the  clock,  a  long  way  down. 

Or  how  the  road  to  Paris,  was  one  sea  of 
mud  ;  and  thence  to  the  coast,  a  little  bet- 
ter for  a  hard  frost.  Or  how  the  cliffs  of 
Dover  were  a  pleasant  sight,  and  Englsnd 
was  so  wonderfully  neat— though  dark,  and 
lacking  color  on  a  winter's  day,  it  must  be 
conceded. 

Or  how,  a  few  days  aflerwards,  it  waa 
cool,  re-croBsing  the  channel,  with  ice  upon 
the  decks,  and  snow  lying  pretty  deep  in 
France.  Or  how  the  Mnlle  Poste  scram- 
bled through  the  snow,  headlong,  drawn  in 
the  hilly  parts  by  any  number  of  stout 
horses  at  a  canter  :  or  how  there  were,  out- 
side the  Post-diice  Yard  in  Paris,  before 
daybreak,  extraordinary  adventurera  in 
heaps  of  rags,  groping  in  the  snowy  streets 
with  little  rakes,  in  search  of  odds  and  ends. 

Or  how,  between  Paris  and  Marseilles, 
the  snow  being  then  enceeding  deep,  sthaw 
came  on,  and  the  mail  waded  rather  than 
rolled  for  the  next  three  hundred  miles  or 
so;  breaking  springs  on  Sunday  nights, 
and  putting  nut  its  two  passengers  to  warm 
and  refresh  themselves  pending  the  repairs, 
in  miserable  billiard-rooms,  where  hairy 
company,  collected  about  stoves,  were 
playing  cards ;  the  cards  being  very  like 
themselves — extremely  limp  and  dirty. 

Or  how  there  was  detention  at  Marseilles 
from  stress  of  weather ;  and  steamers  were 
advertised  to  go,  which  did  not  go;  or  how 
the  good  Steam-packet  Charlemagne  at 
length  put  out,  and  met  with  such  weather 
that  now  she  threatened  to  run  into  Toulon, 
and  now  into  Nice,  but,  the  wind  moderat- 
ing, did  neither,  but  ran  on  into  Genoa  har- 
bor instead,  where  the  familiar  Bells  rang 
sweetly  in  my  ear.  Or  how  there  was  a 
travelling  party  on  board,  of  whom  one 
member  was  very  ill  in  the  cabin  next  to 
mine,  and  being  ill  waa  cross,  .and  thef«- 
fore  declined  to  give  up  the  Dictionary, 
which  he  kept  under  his  pillow;  thereby 
obliging  his  companions  to  come  down  to 
him,  cqnstantly,  to  ask  what  was  the 
Italian  for  a  lump  of  sugar — a  glass  o 
brandy  and  water — what's  o'clock?  and  so 
forth  :  which  he  always  insisted  on  looking 
out,  with  his  own  sea-sick  eyes,  declining 
to  iatruat  the  book  to  any  man  alive. 
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Uhe  GsDHto,  T  might  ba*e  lold  yna,  in 
detail,  alt  this  and  something  more — but  to 
as  little  piiTpose — were  t  nnt  deterred  b; 
the  remembrance.  I  hat  rn;  buslnesa  is  with 
Italy.  Therefore,  tike  Grumio's  atorj,  it 
"  eboll  die  in  oblivion." 


From  Pi»*i>i  Uagiiiu. 
THE  CHAMBER  OF  THE  BELL, 


Tne  events  which  we  are  about  to  re- 
late occurred  in  ■  Bmall  and  obscure  Ger- 
man  town,  which,  fur  our  own  convenience, 
.  we  will  designate  Ni  en  burg.  Who,  in  the 
present  dap,  iauQscqusinted  with  the  general 
outline  of  the  petty  towns  of  the  "  Faiher- 
land  1"  Suffice  it,  that  Nienburg  formed 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  showed  its 
narrow  streets  of  tail,  many-gabled,  and 
picturesque-looking  bonsea,  its  dark,  mys- 
terious churches,  its  long  lines  of  convent 
walla,  its  close  and  irregulsr-ihaped  jtloeu, 
and  its  motley  population  of  peasants, 
tnooks,  soldiers,  beguines,  and  beggars. 
As  regarded  its  geography,  it  was  seated  si 
the  base  of  one  of  two  conienl  hitis  ^  that 
immediately  in  its  rear  being  cultivated  to 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  height,  snd  planted 
on  the  sQDthRrn  side  with  vines,  while  the 
more  lofty  and  more  distant  eminence  was 
crowned  by  the  mouldering  remains  of 
what  had  evidently  once  been  a  formidable 
stronghold.  Upon  this  rock  no  trace  of 
vegetation  could  be  detected;  all  was  arid, 
bleak,  and  desolate;  the  crude  and  abrupt 
outline  of  the  height  being  broken  in  many 
places  by  the  remains  of  cyclopean  mnson- 
ly,  indicating  the  extent  and  direction  of 
the  outworks,  which,  on  the  more  accessi- 
ble sides  of  the  acclivity,  descended  almost 
lo  the  valley.  Portions  of  now  n)oulderin<; 
towers,  blending  their  hnary  tints  with  that 
of  the  stones  on  which  they  had  been  seat- 
ed for  centuries,  afTorded  shelter  to  the  foul 
birds  of  carnage  and  darkness,  whose  shrill 
acreams  and  hoarse  hoolings  swelled  snd 
quivered  upon  the  night-wind,  tike  the 
waitings  of  the  dead  over  the  ruins  of  their 
former  pride.  The  valley  or  gorge  between 
the  two  hills  was  scarcely  more  cheerful 
than  the  cnstled  height  which  frowned 
above  it,  for  it  was  occopied  throughout  its 
whole  extent  with  graves;  save  that,  imme- 
diately under  the  shadow  of  the  eminence 
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last  described,  Mood  a  Inw  and  small  erec- 
tion of  Rone,  parted  by  thn  city  of  ibe 
dead  from  the  living  town  of  Nienburg; 
vhich,  cut  off  by  an  angle  of  its  own  vine- 
ilad  eminence  from  all  view  of  this  drearj 
necropolis,  was  further  enlivened  by  a  cheer- 
ful stream,  which  swept  swiftly  and  smil- 
ingly at  its  foot,  hurrying  to  cost  its  pare 
ind  sparkling  waters  into  the  boitom  of  the 
Hhine.  A  few  light  erafl,  moored  along 
he  shore,  heaved  lazily  upon  the  current, 
md  the  nets  of  the  fishers  spread  upon  the 
bank  sudiciently  denoted  the  uses  of  the 
liiije  fleet. 

Beyond  the   town,  in  the  opposite  diree* 

in  to  the  ruins,  spread  one  of  those  fine 
old  forests  to  which  Germany  is  indebtett 
for  so  much  of  her  prosperity  and  so  manj 
of  her  superstitions ;  and  where  the  warm 
sun  and  the  flying  clouds  produced  lb» 
most  fantastic  effects,  as  they  grappled  for 
power  above  the  stern  old  trees,  spread  nrer 
rarely   occurring  glades,  or  succeeded 

:h  other  upon  the  dancing  leaves.  The 
blast  which  had  howled  its  defiance  over 
the  neighboring  ruins,  where  it  beat  freely 
against  the  sharp  rock  and  the  rigid  ma- 
sonry, took  another  and  a  wilder  tone  as 
il  penetrated  into  the  mystic  depths  of  the 
dark  wood,  or  forced  ils  way  through  the 
living  network  of  the  swinging  branchea. 
None  ventured  there  st  nightfall :  the  goat- 
herd drove  home  his  flock,  the  woodsman 
laid  by  his  axe,  and  the  benighted  fiiwler 
hastened  lo  escape  into  the  open  country, 
without  venturing  to  cast  one  glance  behiiid 
upon  the  scenes  of  bis  day's  sport. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  little  town, 
to  some  (if  whose  inhabitants  we  are  about 
to  introduce  our  readers.  It  was  evening, 
and  a  bright  moon  was  paving  the  river 
with  flakes  of  silver,  which  looked  like  the- 
nrtnnr  of  some  water-giant,  beneath  which 
his  huge  frame  was  quivering  with  desire 
to  visit  the  tranquil  earili  that  slept  siy 
peacefully  beside  hira.  The  breeze  was 
sighing  ihronghthe  vines,  and  heaving aside- 
thelr  large  glossy  leaves  and  delicate  ten- 
drils; the  laughter  of  children  and  th& 
voices  of  women  might  he  li<-  ird  at  inter- 
vals; and  here  and  there,  upitti  ibe  bosom 
of  the  stream,  rested  a  bright  red  glare 
which  was  reflected  upon  the  trembling 
curri-'nt.  The  fishermen  were  busy,  plying 
their  trade  by  torchlight. 

Upon  the  very  verge  of  the  town  stood  a 
house,  separated  from  the  street  by  a  high 
wail  inclosing  a  spacious  garden,  laid  out 
with  Ecrnpuious  care  and  almost  pauifiil 
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foraHlity.  Flowers  of  ever;  SG«ot,  ind  of 
every  culor,  bliusoined  in  minute  patches 
of  the  iniwi  grotesque  and  varied  idiapeit; 
Irim-cut  hedges  of  yew,  wilti  tbeir  outiine 
broken  qt  intervuU  by  Btrauge  uncoulli  fig- 
ures, clipped  iuio  dcformiiy  I'rom  the  aame 
joaterial ;  munslrouB  ntaiuiee  of  dtitcolored 
.Stone,  and  of  proponions  w-hich  defied  cri- 
.ticism,  miiunteil  npua  square  pedestals; 
basins,  fringed  with  water-plants  and  peo- 
pled with  gotd-fish ;  and  paths,  sniooibly 
■nd  brightly  gravelled,  formed  the  materiel 
of  this  pleiuuDOe ;  in  the  midst  of  whinh 
Uond  the  house,  with  its  tall  gable  turned 
towardit  the  street,  the  lieuvy  beams  of  its 
roof  ciirrcd  ni  the  exlreniitiea  into  whiiniii- 
cal  fiiiiaU,  and  its  leaden  gyrgoyles  grin- 
ning like  an  assemblage  of  demon  heads, 
beneath  the  sbudow  of  the  slender  cupol; 
which  supported  the  vane. 

Nor  did  the  appearance  of  the  mansion 
within  belie  its  outward  ptontise.  It  was 
^aoious  and  cleanly.  No  accessory  t> 
coniri)ri  was  wanting.  The  high-backed 
chairs,  whose  carving  was  termiuaied  by  a 
rude  representation  of  ihe  fjindy  creHt, 
were  well  cushioned.  There  was  a  snfi 
carpet  un  the  centre  of  the  floor ;  lamily 
portraits  were  paiinelled  mio  the  walls  ;  and 
the  doors  and  windows  were  screened  by 
heavy  draperies  of  fringed  damafk.  Etery 
thing  hore  the  stamp  of  extreme  care  ant' 
scrupulous  management.  There  were  bird: 
and  Hower>>  upou  a  table,  which  stood  with- 
in the  deep  bay  of  an  immense  window 
looking  upou  Ibp  garden  from  the  apart- 
ment where  our  story  is  to  begin  ;  and  upon 
a  second,  drawn  iiedr  to  the  porcHi 
which  occupied  an  aogle  of  the  room,  were 
placed  a  lainp,  aume  female  wiirkiiig  mi 
teriaU,  such  as  Berlin  houI,  coh<red  silk] 
uid  a  likll-knitied  Mocking;  a  few  booki 
and  sumK  fishing  apparat.ts. 

On  one  side  of  the  stove  sal  a  female,  of 
about  hve-ond-ihirty '  years  old.  She 
eoBmly  but  not  handsome ;  her  eyes  ' 
fiiie  and  clear,  but  the  dark  br»wi  by  which 
Ihey  were  overhung  almost  met  in  the  ven- 
tre, liirnjiiig  that  waving  line  beneath  the 
Ibrchead  so  prized  by  the  modern  (jreeks, 
but  which  gives  sucb  a  hirshnesa  to  thr 
countenance.  There  was,  moreover,  a 
terseness  and  deciaiou  about  the  lii 
her  moutb  which  accorded  well  with  those 
dark  brows ;  and  her  bead  wait  sealed  upon 
ber  ahoutden  with  a  majesty  which  would 
have  become  an  empress.  Her  (wmpleiion 
was  perfectly  fair,  but  ita  freshness  was 
gone;  b«r  leeib  were  beantifiil,  and  bet 
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handa  and  arms  faultless.  Her  face  wore 
a  pained  expression,  as  though  the  sonows 
wliioh  had  passed  over  her  had  never  been 
forgotten,  aed  as  though  she  did  not  yet  b^ 
lieve  iliem  to  be  over.  At  ihe  moment  in 
which  we  are  describing  her,  she  was  buried 
in  deep  and  evidently  painful  thought ;  even 
her  knitting,  that  everlasting  resource  of  a 
German  woman,  was  thrown  aside,  and  sbe 
sat  with  her  amis  cnissed  upon  her  bosom, 
and  ber  head  bowed  down,  as  though  her 
reflections  were  too  heavy  a  burden  lor  ber 
to  support  upright.  Her  brows  were  knit 
tngetlier,  and  her  thin  tips  compressed, 
while  she  beat  upon  the  floor  wiih  her  fixit 
rapidly  and  feverishly,  as  if  in  this  monoto- 
nous movement  she  lound  vent  for  the  feel- 
ing by  which  she  was  oppressed. 

She  waa  still  in  this  attitude  when  the 
door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  she  hastily 
roused  herself,  and  resumed  the  abandoned 
knitting. 

The  intruder  was  a  fine  strongly-built 
man,  some  five  years  her  junior,  and  it  waa 
easy  to  decide  at  a  glance  that  they  were 
nearly  related;  there  were  the  same  thick 
coutinuous  brows,  the  same  stern  expres- 
sion alMiut  the  month,  the  same  high  fore- 
hend  surmounted  by  masses  of  rich  brown 
hair,  the  same  majestic  carriage  of  the 
head  ;  but  all  thtse  features  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  female,  pnuluced  an  effect  al- 
nidst  repelling,  made  of  the  man  a  noble 
n|>ecimen  of  masculine  beauty.  Neveribe- 
less,  it  was  a  fearful  beauty,  and  wore  the 
brightness  of  the  lurid  vapor  which  veda 
the  summer  thunder.  There  was  a  light 
in  his  large  brown  eyes  which,  eien  iu  hia 
calmest  moments,  betrayed  ibe  fiery  spirit 
that  slept  within,  and  a  scorn  in  the  curve 
of  Ilia  thin  lips  which  gave  a  bitterneas  to 
their  haraliness. 

"  You  are  late,  Elric,"  said  (helady ;  '-the 
supper  liaa  l>een  served  for  the  last  hour." 

"  1  have  been  m  tlie  fureai,"  was  the  re- 
ply, '*  and  look  no  heed  of  time." 

"During  our  mother's  life  ■  "  com- 
(iienced  the  watcher. 

"  I  know  wh.it  you  are  about  to  ssj, 
Stephsnie,"  interposed  the  young  man,  im- 
paiieuUy.  "  During  our  inotlier'a  life  I  waa 
compelled  to  a  rigid  punctuality ;  now,  1  am 
iny  own  master,  and  have  to  anawer  to  oo 
one  for  an  hour's  delsy." 

"  Could  1  only  be  assured  that  you  were 
wsndering  there  alonn  ■  ■"  murmured  tbe 
lady, 

"  (lark  you,  gr&fine,"  said  Elric, turning 
bis  flubing  eyes  full  upoB  ber,  ■■  ha  twia^ 
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ed  Itghtlj  about  his  fingers  a  trout-line 
which  he  had  caught  up  from  the  table ; 
"  I  hare  already  warned  you  that  I  will 
bear  no  more  upon  thia  subject.  Do  1 
ever  thwart  your  wiabesT  Do  1  ever  con* 
trol  your  amusements?  Do  I  ever  diclate 
to  your  affectionsT  You  may  marry,  if  yoi 
will,  the  veriest  boor  in  Nienburg:  youi 
destiny  will  be  of  your  own  seeking,  anc 
.Tou  are  old  enough  to  exert  your  free-will ; 
but  I  will  beetjunily  unfettered.  I  respect- 
ed the  prejudices  of  my  mother,  because 
■he  was  my  mother ;  but  I  will  broolc 
more  womanly  dictation.  B«  warned 
time." 

"The   daughter  of  a   fishermaii!"    i 
claimed  the  lady,  scornfully,  as  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his. 

The  young  count  Rprang  a  pace  towards 
her,  with  a  red  spot  burning  upon  either 
cheek;  but  he  instantly  checked  himself, 
and  said,  with  a  laugh  of  bitter  scorn, 
"  Even  so,  my  lady  countess,  the  daughter 
of  a  fisherman  ;  and  you  have  jet  to  learn 
that  the  subtly  essence  which  men  call 
mind  can  be  diffused  through  the  being  of 
a  fisher's  daughter  as  freely  and  fully  as 
tboDgh  that  of  a  landgrare'a  heiress;  that 
the  sublime  ——" 

"Supper  waits,  Herr  Graf,"  said  hi 
ter,  rising  haughtily  from   her  seat,  and 
leading  the  way  to  an  inner  apartmeuL 

The  meal  passed  in  silence.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  servants  prevented  any  allusion 
lo  the  subject  which  occupied  the  minda  of 
both,  and  neither  was  willing  to  make  an 
effort  to  banish  it.  Under  such  circum- 
•tancea  it  is,  therefore,  scarcely  surprising 
that  on  their  return  to  the  drawing-room 
the  brother  and  aisiei  at  once  recurred  to 
(lie  obnoxious  theme. 

It  ia,  however,  time  that  we  should  ei- 
plain  to  the  reader  the  position  of  the  no- 
ble orphans.  Count  BIric  KOnigstein  was 
the  last  representative  of  a  proud  and  an- 
oient  family,  which,  originally  both  power- 
iUI  and  wealthy,  had  become  impoverished 
by  the  loyalty  and  improvidence  of  its 
obiePs,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  had 
lost  its  influence  with  its  riches.  Gesckenki: 
halten  die  Frttrndsehafl  team  had  for  gen- 
erations been  the  motto  of  their  race ;  and 
they  had  so  long  been  distinguished  for  an 
open  hand  and  an  ungrudging  generosity, 
that  at  length  they  found  themselves  with 
nothing  moi«  to  give. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  had  cost  Count 
Elric  the  small  remaiofi  of  the  family  irea- 
Buie  and  ibe  life  of  hta  frithet ;  and  he 
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found  himself,  at  the  age  of  eixieen,  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  with,  for  all  patri- 
mony, the  house  at  Nienburg,  a  small  ea- 
tate  in  the  neighborhood,  and  tlie  moiety  of 
her  jointure,  scrupulously  divided  between 
himaeirand  his  sister  at  the  death  of  their 
last  parent.  The  young  man,  like  all  the 
other  males  of  his  race,  panted  for  a  nnili- 
tary  life;  but  the  old  Countess  von  KOnig- 
stein positively  negatived  his  iiiclinatim. 
He  was  the  last  hope  of  the  family ;  and  a> 
she  looked  upon  the  noble  promise  of  hia 
magnificent  person,  she  had  proud  dreams 
of  the  total  restoration  of  their  house  by  hb 
alliance  with  some  high-bom  and  wealthy 

Meanwhile,  the  high-spirited  Elric  led 
what  was,  for  him,  a  life  of  slow  torture. 
Denied  the  education  suited  to  his  rank  by 
the  utter  inabilhy  of  the  countess  lo  meek- 
the  expense  of  one  of  the  universities,  he- 
was  placed  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  • 
priest  attached  to  the  principal  church  of 
Nienburg,  and  soon  mastered  the  very  lim- 
ited slock  of  erudition  which  was  boasted 
by  the  good  father,  while  his  hours  at  hooie 
were  even  more  heavy  and  unprofllabls. 
Disappointed  in  her  ambition, crippled  in  her 
raeans,  and  soured  by  her  trials,  the  widow- 
ed countess,  weak  in  mind  and  tyrannical 
by  nature,  expended  upon  Iriflea  the  energy 
and  order  which  were  better  suited  to  mat- 
ters of  importance.  Her  pleasure  ground 
waa  typical  of  her  whole  life.  She  bad  not 
one  enlarged  idea ;  not  one  great  percep- 
tion ;  but  pressed  her  iron  rod  upon  rushes 
and  weeds.  All  was  monotony  and  wah- 
missiveness  in  the  old  mansion  ;  and  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  an  under-current 
of  lassitude  and  disgust  soon  destroyed  tbe 
beautiful  unity  of  nature  which  Is  so  bless- 
ed an  attribute  of  the  young.  Father  Eber- 
hard  preached  obedience  to  the  revoltiag 
spirit  of  the  youth,  and  he  obeyed  to  so  far 
as  by  word  and  action  he  could  follow  the 
couoael  be  received,  but  in  the  depths  of 
his  spirit  he  rebelled.  No  word  of  eit- 
odursgement,  no  sentence  of  endearment, 
ever  eiicBped  the  pinched  lips  of  the  coun- 
tess. Like  many  other  weak  .persons,  she 
believed  that  dignity  consisted  in  en  ab- 
sence of  all  concession,  and  gratified  her 
vanity  by  adc^ting  as  her  creed  that  an  ab- 
sence of  rebuke  should  satisfy  all  around 
her,  but  that  noneshouldventnre  to  presume 
upon  her  indulgence. 

In  this  dreary  wsy  did  she  frittef  away 
her  age,  but  the  evil  did  not  end  there  ;  for 
she  wasted  along  with  it  the  freth  yooA 
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and  pure  apiiits  or  her  ofatlilren,  ■Ireadf 
sufficiently  unfottunate  from  their  excep- 
tionable poaition.  In  her  daughter  she 
found  a  docile  pupil ;  nor  did  Stephanie 
reaiat,  even  when  her  mother  daahed  the 
cup  of  happinesa  from  her  lipa  b;  refusiiig 
her  consent  to  a  marriage  which  would 
have  crowned  her  deareat  hopes.  The 
auitor,  unexceptionable  as  he  waa  in  point 
of  character,  ioeame,  and  diapoeition, 
failed  in  exhibiting — like  the  KOnigsteina 
— his  nine  quarteringa,  and  was  rejected 
accordingly.  Stephanie,  as  we  have  aaid, 
submitied;  but  aha  waa  blighted  in  heart 
from  that  day  forih  ;  and — last  and  worst 
misery  for  the  joung — she  ceased  to  hope 
in  (he  future.  What  could  it  offer  to  her 
which  would  remedy  the  past  ?  And  with 
her  occasional  bursts  of  cheerfiilnesB  fled 
the  sole  eharm  of  home  to  her  hoy-brnthcr. 
Yet  still  he  controlled  himself,  for  his 
was  not  a  nature  to  waste  its  strength  on 
trifles  which  be  felt  to  be  unworthy  of  the 
strife.  There  was  a  fire  within,  but  it  was 
buried  deep  beneath  the  surface,  like  that 
of  a  volcano,  which,  sufiering  even  for 
years  the  vicinity  of  man  and  of  man's 
works,  slowly  collects  iu  desdly  power,  and 
then  ill  one  dread  efibrt  spreads  ruin  and 
desolation  on  all  within  its  influence. 

At  length  the  countess  died,  and  her 
children  mourned  for  her  as  we  all  mourn 
over  accustomed  objects  of  wbjch  we  are 
tuddenly  deprived.  They  missed  ber  every 
day  and  every  hour ;  they  missed  her  harsh 
and  cold  accenta ;  they  missed  ber  imperi- 
ous orders ;  her  minute  reproaches ;  her 
restless  movements.  They  felt  themselves 
alone ;  abandoned  to  seltgovernment  after 
years  of  unquestioning  subjection  ;  the 
world  of  their  own  home  appeared  too  vast 
to  them  when  they  were  called  upon  to  in- 
habit it  without  the  presence  of  the  ruling 
^>irit  which  had  hitherto  sufficed  to  fill  its 
void.  Nor  did  the  orphans  draw  more 
closely  together  as  they  walked  sway,  hand 
in  band,  from  beside  the  grave  of  their  last 
parent.  They  had  no  longer  a  feeling,  in 
OODimon.  Stephanie  was  like  the  tree 
prostrated  by  the  lightning,  and  crushed 
into  tbe  earth  by  the  weight  of  its  own  fall : 
£lric  was  like  (he  sturdy  sapling  braving 
the  tempest,  and  almost  wooing  it  to  burst, 
that  he  might  feel  its  wild  breath  rioting 
among  the  leaves  which  now  lay  hushed 
and  motionless  upon  iheir  boughs.  More- 
over, debarred  the  healthful  and  exciting 
exercises  of  her  brother,  tbe  young  count- 
ess had  never  passed  a  day,  and  scarcely  an 
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hour,  beyond  her  mother's  presence ;  and, 
careless  of  herself,  she  had  necessarily  fol- 
lowed the  monotonous  routine  of  her  home 
duties,  until  she  had  ceased  to  see  to  how 
poor  and  pitiful  a  result  the  majority  of 
them  led.  The  spring  of  ber  life'— 'if  such 
a  life  can  be  said  ever  to  bare  bad  a 
spring — waa  over  ;  the  little  vanities  of  her 
sex  had  ceased  to  occupy  her;  and  she 
pursued  the  same  dreary  round  of  occupa- 
tions snd  anxieties,  eventually  as  much 
from  choice  ss  custom. 

If  EIric,  as  he  turned  away  from  his 
mother's  grave,  hoped  for  i  brighter  home 
or  a  more  congenial  companionship,  it  was 
not  long  ere  be  waa  fully  undeceived.  N<v 
thing  could  arouse  Stephanie  from  tbe 
moral  torpor  into  which  she  had  fallen ; 
snd,  never  doubting  that  her  privilege  of 
eldership  would  leave  her  right  of  control 
unquestioned,  she  endeavored  to  compel 
her  young  and  fiery  brother  to  tbe  same 
wearisome,  heart-sickening  monotony  of 
which  she  had  herself  long  ceased  to  feel 
the  bitterness  In  this  attempt  she  was 
destined,  however,  signally  to  fail.  Cri[v 
pled  as  he  wss  in  his  worldly  career  by  the 
comparative  poverty  Jn  which  he  found 
himself,  EIric  was,  nevertheless,  like  the 
wounded  eagle,  which,  although  it  cannot 
soar  against  the  sun,  may  still  make  its  aAris 
in  the  free  air  and  upon  the  mountain- 
heights.  His  strength  was  crushed  but  not 
subdued.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  he 
might  have  been  had  his  impetuous  passions 
been  diffused  snd  rightly  directed.  The 
leaping  torrent  may  be  diverted  into  a 
channel,  and  tinned  to  purposes  of  us^ 
fulness,  in  which  its  headlong  fury,  ex- 
hausting itMlf  by  degrees,  may  leave  it  to 
flow  on  oltiniately  in  a  clear  and  placid 
n  ;  while,  anheeded  and  unguided,  it 
prove  only  a  source  of  ruin  and  de- 
tion.  And  such  waa  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  Count  EIric.  He  felt  his  strength, 
but  he  was  yet  i^^noraut  of  its  power,  and 
utterly  unskilled  in  its  control. 

'  iny  years,  however,  had  passed  over 
tbe,  orphans  in  dreamy  liBllessnesa.  Once 
the  young  man  had  endeavored  to  condole 
ith  his  sister  upon  tbe  heart-stroke  in- 
flicted by  the  prejudices  of  their  mother ; 
hut  his  sympathy  awakened  no  response  in 
her  cicatrized  heart.  She  even  applauded 
the  rigor  which  hod  saved  ber  from  tbe  re- 
of  disgracing  her  family,  and  urged 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  being  careful 
that  her  sacrifice  should  not  be  made  IB 
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This  WBi  the  Iwrt  attempt  of  EJrte  tt 
open  up  the  springs  or  foRiily  affection . 
and  he  fell  his  t'uilurc  the  more  titiierl). 
that  he  yearned  for  a  cnmpuiiutiBtitp  o 
spirit.  Even  the  worthy  Father  EberhaN 
was  lost  to  him  ;  for  he  had  been  called  ti 
a  dii^tanl  miasioti  and  had  quitted  Nienliurg. 
inall  probability,  forever.  Ue  looked  around 
him,  and  envied  the  busy  inhabitanis  of  ihc 
little  town,  who  [luraued  alike  their  aviioa- 
tinos  and  their  amusements  in  common; 
while  he  eighed  aa  he  remembered  ihni 
from  these  he  was  alike  shut  out.  Flc 
could  not,  now  that  be  hsd  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  volunieer  a  partnership  in  the 
social  occupations  of  the  plebeian  citizens 
with  whom  he  had  been  ftirbidrien  all  asso- 
ciation during  hts  youth,  and  with  whoiii 
he  could  now  never  hops  to  meet  upon 
equal  terms. 

The  Boliiarj  young  man  turned,  in  his 
isoliition,  to  Nature;  and  Nature  is  a  mar- 
vellous comforter  to  those  whu  can  appreci- 
ate her  coasolati<ma  and  her  endearments. 
He  threw  aside  his  books ;  they  had 
lung  ceased  to  afford  him  either  amuse- 
meut  or  instruction  ;  he  abandoned  his  ais- 
ler  to  her  solitary  home.  She  scarely  seem- 
ed to  remark  hia  abaenoe,  save  when  it 
interfered  with  the  clock-work  regularity 
of  the  little  household  ;  and  he  ruslied  away 
lo  the  forest  depths,  and  flung  himself 
down  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  tall  trees, 
Bud  thought  until  thought  became  madness ; 
and  then  he  seized  tiis  gun,  and  pumued 
the  game  through  the  tangled  uiiderwo«id. 
until,  in  fatigue  of  body  he  forgot  his  bii- 
Urneui  of  soul;  or  plunged  once  mori> 
into  the  sunshine,  and  paddling  his  host 
into  the  centre  of  the  stream,  waged  war 
upon  the  finny  tribes  that  peopled  iL  Hi* 
return,  when  ladeu  with  these  spoils,  was 
always  wdcome  to  the  countess,  tor  shf 
was  too  good  a  hnusewife  not  to  appreciate 
such  an  assistance  to  their  slender  MiesTia  ; 
but  auddfniy  this  resource,  upon  which  abe 
bad  begun  to  calculate  in  her  daily  ar- 
rangements, failed  her  all  at  once ;  n»r 
could  EIric,  when  questioned  upon  the 
subject,  offer  auoh  reunn  fur  hia  delecii<>fl 
as  tended  to  satisfy  her  mind.  With  the 
true  perception  of  a  woman,  afae  felt  that 
there  was  a  mystery.  Where  oould  Elrii- 
spend  the  long  hours  in  which  be  waa  daily 
aibeeiit  from  homa  T  aud  with  whom  f 

Suddenly  a  auqiioinn  grew  npon  her, 
and  a  deep  critnaon  flush  nvervpread  her 
iiMaUjr  pal*  cheek  ••  ahe  began,  with  a 
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beating  heart,  to  take  a  mental  survey  af 
.'ler  distant  neighborhood. 

"It  caimni  be  the  grtfine  Rosa,"  ehb 
nurmured  to  herself:  "  fur  although  Elrie 
could  row  to  the  schloss  in  three  hours,  h« 
could  not  return  in  the  same  time  againa 
ihe  current;  nor  would  the  proud  counteaa 
encourage  him:  he  is  too  poor.  Mo,  no 
— it  cannot  be  the  gr&fine  Ross.  Bsraa 
Kadschsn'sdaughterT — Equslly  impossible. 
EIric  has  nn  horses,  snd  there  are  five  long 
leHgues  between  tu.  Constance  vun  Har- 
iheim  ] — Still  more  improbable.  She  is  M» 
1  ike  the  vows  next  year  in  Our  Lady  of 
Mercy.  Poor,  ton,  as  himself,  and  as  noUe. 
No,  no,  her  family  would  not  permit  k. 
And  we  know  none  other  I  Unless,  in- 
deed, the  dark-eyed  daughter  of  the  Burgo- 
lueisier  uf  Nienburg.  But  I  am  matK^ha 
uAitK  ui't  I — I  would  rather  see  hin 
stretched  out  yonder  in  the  deal  h-f  alley." 

The  eye  of  the  proud  couuteaa  flameil, 
and  the  deep  red  glow  burned  on  her 
cheek  and  brow  ;  she  clenched  her  slendar 
bands  lightly  together,  and  Iter  breath  came 
thick  ai(d  fast ;  but  she  noon  controlled  her 
emotion,  and  wliiapered  to  herself  with  a 
bitter  Ixugh,  which  sounded  strangely  in 
that  silent  room,  "  No,  no,  he  osrb  nul." 
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"  Whist,  whist,  Hina  ;  here  ia  the  HeiT 
Graf!' 

A  joyous  and  graceful  peal  of  laoghler 
won  the  bole,  and  evidently  incredulous  re- 
ply lo  (hia  warning.  There  waa  no  mistak- 
ing the  origin  of  that  meludiuue  mirth  :  yon 
(elt  at  mtcethat  the  lips  from  which  it  had 
gushed  were  fresh,  and  rich,  and  youthful; 
Hud  ihsi  the  eyes  which  dsnced  in  their 
own  light  as  it  rang  out  were  eyes  nuch  as 
)ioets  dream  of  when  they  have  visions  of 
a  world  unknown  of  sin. 

"Once  more,  Mina,  dear  Hina,  )  vmr 
by  my  patrun-saiul  1  here  ia  the  Hen 
Graf." 

These  words  were  uliered  by  a  young 
^irl  in  the  costume  of  a  peasiim,  with  k 
round,  good-humored,  aniw4)urin  face,  ban 
arma,  bronaed  by  exposure  tu  the  weather, 
and  one  of  those  stunted  and  mnseultf 
tigures  which  seem  to  herald  an  existenen 
of  toil  and  hardship.  She  wai  Maflding 
near  a  cluater  nf  marah-witlows  which  over* 
shadowed  a  little  mulei,  ibat,  descending 
from  the  height  above  the  ta*i>>  awepl  «r> 
,  «rd  to  the  river.      Aa  GIric,  lor  it  «M«f 
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him  thnt  she  spotte,  readied  the  spot,  a 
second  figure  sprang  from  a  sitting  position, 
snd  stood  berore  him.  The  young  coant 
started,  and  forgetting  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  two  mere  peasant  girla,  with  in- 
tnitire  courtesy  withdrew  his  cap.  Well 
might  he  start ;  for 
upon  which  he  looked  had  never  before 
met  his  eyes. 

It  was  that  of  a  young  girl  in  the  first 
dawn  of  her  beauty.  The  glow  of  Rfleen 
summers  was  on  her  cheek,  the  light  of 
hearen  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  her  dark  blue 
eyes,  whose  lashes,  long  and  lustrous,  tem- 
pered without  concealing  their  brightness. 
A  flood  of  hair  of  that  precious  shade  of 
■nburn  which  seems  to  catch  the  siinheams, 
and  toimprison  them  in  its  glowing  meshes, 
tbil  upon  her  6nely  developed  shoulders, 
which  were  partially  bare.  Her  little  feet, 
moulded  like  those  of  an  antique  nymph, 
and  gleaming  in  their  whiteness  through 
the  limpid  wavea  hy  which  ihey  were  bath- 
ed,  were  also  necessarily  uncorcred ;  one 
small  delicate  hand  still  grasped,  and  sligh 
ly  liAed  the  cosrse,  but  becoming  drapery 
in  which  she  was  attired^  Her  figure  was 
perfect,  and  bending  slightly  forward,  half 
in  fear  and  half  in  shame,  looked  as  though 
a  Bound  would  startle  and  impel  it 
flight.  The  lips,  parted  by  the  same  impulse, 
revealed  teeth  like  ivory;  and  the  whole 
aspect  and  attitude  of  the  girl  was  so  lovely 
that  Canova  might  have  created  his  master- 
piece after  such  a  modal. 

For  an  inetant  there  waa  silence^  bat 
only  for  an  instant ;  for,  his  first  surprise 
over,  the  young  count  sprang  forward  and 
offered  his  hand  to  the  fair  maid  to  lead  her 
to  the  hnnk.  She  obeyed  without  remon- 
■Lrance,  for  bo  great  an  honor  had  rendered 
her  powerless  to  resist;  and,  in  the  next 
momeat  she  stood  beside  him,  with  her 
small  while  feet  half-buried  among  the 
yielding  grass. 

Who  cannot  guess  the  sequel  of  such  a 
meeting]  Intoaicaied  by  her  beauty, 
thralled  by  her  graceful  simplicity,  an  hour 
had  not  passed  ere  Elric  had  forgotten  the 
nine^uarierings  of  the  Konigsteins  and 
the  real  position  of  the  fisherman's  daugh- 
ter. A  new  world  had  developed  itself  to 
the  faacinated  recluse.  Hitherto,  he  had 
dwelt  only  amid  coldness  and  restraint ;  no 
kindred  spirit  had  awakened  at  his  touch ; 
DO  heart  had  throbbed  beneath  hia  gaze. 
Now,  he  saw  a  fair  cheek  glow  and  a  bright 
eye  aink  under  his  praise;  he  felt  the 
bvnbliDa   of  the  little  hand   which    he 
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grasped  within  his  own ;  and  he  began  to 
understand  that  he  was  not  alone  on 
earth. 

The  father  of  Mina  was  poor,  very  poor. 
Her  mother  waa  dehd.  She  was  the  oDft 
pet  lamb  which  to  the  fisher  was  dearer 
than  the  flock  of  the  rich  man:  she  was 
the  child  of  his  age  and  of  bis  prayers; 
the  light  of  his  narrow  dwelling;  the  tun- 
beam  of  his  home.  He  was  not  long  erft 
he  heard  of  the  meeting  under  the  alder- 
trees ;  and  poor  and  powerless  as  he  was, 
he  resolved,  as  he  kissed  the  pure  brow  of 
his  dnughter  when  she  lay  down  to  rest, 
to  remonstrate  with  the  Herr  Graf,  that  hia 
pure  one  might  be  lefl  unto  him  pure.  He 
did  so  on  the  morrow,  when  once  more, 
Mina  and  Elric  had  met  beside  the  raoun- 
tiiu-Btream.  The  girl  was  there  because 
the  count  had  made  her  promise  to  meet 
him  ;  and  he,  because  his  whole  soul  wu 
already  wrapped  up  in  the  peasani-maiden. 
They  were  silling  side  hy  aide,  and  faiod  in 
hand,  wheo  the  ^d  fisher  came  upon  them; 
and  they  both  looked  up,  Hina  with  « 
blush,  and  Elric  with  a  smile,  hut  neither 
shrank  beneath  ihe'atern  and  anxious  eye 
of  the  old  man. 

"Is  this  well,  Herr  Grsft"  asked  the 
father,  in  a  voice  which  waa  full  of  tears  ; 
"  the  strong  against  the  weak,  the  rich 
against  the  poor,  the  proud  against  the 
humble  T  Hsve  pity  upon  me,  I  have  but 
her." 

"And  she  is  worth  all  the  world,  old 
man,"  replied  Elric  calmly;  "possesaed 
of  her,  t/au  are  the  rich,  the  strong,  and 
the  proud,  I  was  alone  until  I  found 
her." 

"  And  now,  my  lord  count  1" 

"  Now  she  must  be  mine." 

The  sturdy  fisher  clenched  his  hand, 
and  moved  a  pace  nearer  to  the  joung 
noble. 

Elric  sprang  to  his  feet  and  grasped  the 
convulsed  hand. 

"She  has  promised,  and  she  will  per- 
form :  will  you  condemn  me  again  to  soli- 
tude and  to  despair  T" 

"  My  lord  count,"  gasped  the  grey-haired 
man;  "heaven  knows  howl  have  toiled 
to  keep  a  roof  above  her  head,  and  com- 
furt  at  her  hearth;  and  my  labor  has  been 
light,  for  her  evening  welcome  has  more 
than  paid  me  for  the  struggle  of  the  day. 
Leave  us  then  in  peace.  Do  not  make  me 
weep  over  the  shame  I  may  not  hive  the 
power  to  avert." 

"  You  are  ber  father,"  murmured  Eltie 
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pwionaielf,  as  his  large  ejea  flashed, 
tfad  ilia  lipa  quivered ;  "  or  you  should 
not  lire  again  to  couple  her  name  with 
tbe  idea  of  shame.  Mina  sheUI  be  mv 
wife  f 

'  The  astcMiiBhed  fisbermao  staggered  as 
though  be  had  beea  struck  bj  a  heavy 
hand. 

"Your  wife,  Herr  Graf!  Tou  dream  I 
llina  can  neTCr  be  your  wife.  Your 
name  ia  the  noblest  that  has  ever  met 
her  ear.  You  dwell  in  a  palace,  and  may 
stand  before  the  emperor.  And  what  is 
sfaet" 

"  My  affianced  bride !"  said  the  yoong 
oonnt  proudly:  "my  life  had  become  a 
bitter  burden,  and  she  haa  turned  it  to  one 
long  dream  of  delight;  the  future  was  a 
Ttsion  of  which  I  feared  to  dwell  upon  the 
duknesa;  she  is  the  sunbeam  which  has 
btonght  day  into  the  gloom,  and  spread 
before  me  a  long  perspective  of  happinesa. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  my  proud  name;  1 
would  I  had  been  born  a  cotter'a  son,  that 
>o  I  might  have  had  fellowship  with  my 
kind." 

Mina  only  wept 

"  Surely  I  dream  I"  murmnred  the 
oM  rnan,  passing  hia  bard  hand  across 
bta  brow.  "  Uy  child  ia  ao  young— so  ig- 
tiorant" 

"  I  will  bft  her  tntor." 

"  So  nnHited  to  be  the  wife  of  a  noUe." 

"  I  am  poor  enongh  to  be  a  peaaant." 

"  I  shall  die  if  I  am  left  deaolaie  " 

"  Yon  ahall  be  her  father  and  my  father  ; 
her  friend  and  my  friend."  While  he 
epoice  EIric  bent  his  knee,  and  dn 
to  hta  bosom  ;  and  as  the  beamri  of  the  de- 
elioing  sun  fell  upon  the  group,  ihe  long 
shadow  of  the  M  man  rested  upon  the 
knwiihg  pair.  The  aged  fisher  bent  his 
gtsp  bead  and  wept. 

No  vows  were  plighted ;  none  were 
needed  ;  and  henceforth  the  whole  soul  of 
EIric  was  wrapped  up  in  his  peaaant-love. 
One  only  weight  pressed  upon  his  spirit. 
He  remembered  the  prejudices  of  his  sis- 
ter, and  shrank  before  the  bitter  scorn  with 
which  he  well  knew  that  she  would  visit  the 
timid  and  unofiendtng  Mina.  This  waathe 
<«)y  evij  from  which  he  felt  powerless  to 
Bcreen  her.  Tbat  the  cold  and  proud 
Conntess  Stephanie  and  the  fisher's  daugh- 
ter Wuld  share  one  common  home,  he  did 
not  dire  to  ht^  ;  yet  his  roof  mnsl  be  tbe 
shelter  of  his  young  bride ;  nor  could  he 
contemplate  the  departure  of  hJssisler  from 
tbe  dwelling  of  her  ancestors  wiibont   a 
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pang  of  anguish ;  he  felt  that  she  would  go 
forth  only  to  die.  This  conviction  made  a 
coward  of  him  ;  and  he  left  her  knowledge 
of  his  defalcation  to  chance. 

It  was  not  long  ere  a  rumor  reached  her  of 
the  truth,  but  she  spurned  it  in  haughty  di»- 
belief.  llcouldnotbe — day  and  night  might 
change  their  course,  aud  the  stars  of  heaven 
spring  to  earthly  life  amid  the  green  award 
of  the  swelling  hills — but  a  KOnigstein  lo 
wed  with  a  peasant! — No — no — the  young 
countess  remembered  her  own  youth,  ana 
laoghed  tbe  tale  to  scorn.  Stilt  she  watch- 
ed, and  pondered  over  the  long  and  profit- 
lesa  abaences  of  EIric  ;  and  stitl  her  mid- 
night dreams  were  full  of  vague  and  terri> 
ble  visions;  when  at  length  she  was  coin- 
pelled  to  admit  tbe  frightful  truth. 

Had  the  grafine  been  a  wodian  of  energy 
and  impetuous  passions,  abe  v^ould  hare 
become  insane  under  the  blow  ;  but  ahe  had 
passed  a  lifeof  self«eiitred  submissivenesa; 
and  if  the  thunder  was  indeed  awakened,  it 
reverberated  only  in  the  depths  of  her 
spirit,  and  carried  no  desolation  upon  its 
breath.  Cold,  uncompromising,  and  reso- 
lute, she  had  gradually  become  under  tbe 
example  of  her  mother  and  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  one  great  end  of  her 
eAiatence  was  now  the  honor  of  her  race, 
of  which  she  was  only  the  more  jealoua  as 
their  poverty  rendered  it  the  more  difficult 
to  uphold.  All  else  had  been  denied  to 
her;  a  home  of  loving  affection,  the  charm 
of  social  intercourse,  the  pleasures  of  her 
sex  and  of  her  rank — she  had  grasped  no- 
thing but  the  overweening  pride  of  ances- 
try, and  a  deep  BC4irn  for  all  who  were  leas 
nobly  born. 

The  last  bolt  had  now  fallen  I  Months 
passed  on  ;  montbs  of  dissension,  reproach, 
and  bitterness.  Fur  awhile  she  hoped  that 
what  she  deemed  the  wild  and  unworthy 
fancy  of  her  brother  would  not  stand  tbe 
test  of  time :  nay,  in  her  cold-hearled  pride, 
ihe  perhaps  had  other  and  more  guilty 
hopes,  but  ihey  were  equally  in  vain.  Aiinn 
daily  more  dear  lo  the  young  count, 
for  ijlie  had  opened  up  to  him  an  existence 
if  afleotion  and  of  trust  to  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  a  stranger ;  his  time  was  no 
longer  a  burden  upon  his  strength.  The 
days  were  too  short  for  the  bright  thougbta 
which  crowded  upon  him,  ihe  Qighls  for 
his  dreams  of  happiness.     Mina  had   a!- 

idy  become  hia  pupil,  and  they  studied 
beside  the  running  streama  and  under  the 
leaf)  bougha;  and  when  the  page  was  loo 
difficult  lo  resd,  tbe  yoang  girl  liAed  her.. 
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Bim-bright  «;m  <to  thooe  of  her  tutor,  and 
fouml  its  eolution  there. 

Tfce  lovers  cared  not  for  time,  for  they 
were  happ; ;  aad  the  seit 
Volved,  and  when  the  winter  snows  had 
forbiddea  them  to  pursue  iheir  daily  task 
in  the  valle;  or  ii(ioii  ibe  hill-aide,  the  last 
deBcendaut  oflhecouma  of  KOnigstein  had 
taken  ius  plaoe  Iteeide  the  fisher's  hearth, 
withoMt  bestowing  one  thought  upon  its 
poverty.  But  the  father's  heart  was  full  or 
care.  Already-  had  idle  tongues  breathed 
foul  SK^cions  of  ihis  pure  nnd  innocent 
child. .  She  was  becoming  the  subject  of  a 
new  l^ewl  for  the  gosaips  of  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  be  was  powerless  to  avenge  her. 
Bumble  l^ioMelf  as  he  might  to  their  level, 
the  fishenaan  could  not  forget  that  it  wai 
the  young  Cfaf  von  Konigsleio  who  wai 
thus  domeoicated  beneath  tue  roof;  and  as 
lime  wore  on,  Ite  trembled  to  think  how  sll 
this  might  end.  Skoiild  he  «ren  preserve 
the  honor  of  hisbekwedHina,  her  peace  of 
mind  would  bo  gone  for  ever,  and  she  wautd 
be  totally  unfiiud  lor  the  exwunce  of  toil 
and  poverty,  which  was  her  birtiiright.  He 
could  Dot  endure  thi«  cruel  thought  for  ever 
in  silence,  and  on  the  evening  in  which 
have  introduced  the  orphans  to  our  readi 
he  bad  profited  by  the  temporary  absence 
of  Mina  to  poar  out  before  the  you 
«ount  all  the  treasure  of  wretcbedneas  whi 
be  had  so  long  concealed,  Elric  started 
w  the  frightful  fact  bunt  upon  him.  He 
had  already  spurned  the  world's  aneer,  but 
he  could  not  brook  that  its  scorn  should 
rest  upon  his  innocent  young  bride. 

"  Enough,  old  man !"  be  said,  hoarsely 
"enough.  These  busy  tongues  shall  be 
•tayed.  These  wonder* mongers  shall  be 
silenced.  Add  when  once  Mina  has  be- 
came my  wife,  woe  be  to  him  who  shall 
dare  to  couple  ber  pure  image  with  suspi- 
cion !*' 

He  left  the  hut  with  a  hasty  step,  and 
was  BOOH  loet  among  the  dense  shadows  of 
the  neighboring  forest.  A  bitter  task  was 
before  nim,  hut  it  was  too  late  to  shrink 
from  itecompletion;  yet  still  he  lingered,  for 
he  dared  not  picture  to  himself  »hat  might 
he  ll^reault  of  hia  explanalioQ  with  his 
sister. 

We  have  already  described  their  meet- 
ing ;  and  now,  having  acquainted  the  read- 
er with  the  excited  state  of  mind  and  feel- 
ing  in  which  the  young  count  entered  bis 
dreary  home,  we  will  rejoin  the  noble  or- 
phans in  the  apartment  to  whic^  i^y  had 
niaroed    Irom    the   Mpper-roorn.      The 
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countess  at  once  resumed  her  seat  beside 
the  stove,  and  drawing  her  frame  towards 
her,  afiected  to  be  mtenily  occupied  on 
tbe  elaborate  piece  of  embrodiery  which  it 
contained  ;  but  Elric  had  less  self-gDvem- 
ment.  He  paced  the  floor  with  hurried 
and  unequal  steps  :  and  the  moisture  start- 
ed to  his  brow  as  he  strove  to  control  the 
emotionwhichshook  his  frame.  At  length 
he  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  ao  hoarse,  bo 
deep,  and  so  unnatural,  that  the  young  gr&- 
fine  involuntarily  started. 

"  Stephanie  !"  be  said  ;  "  the  moment 
is  at  last  come  in  which  we  must  under-- 
stand  each  other    without   disguise.     We- 


I  the  world— 


e  are  strangers. 


in  heart — as  utterly  strangers  as  on  the  day 
when  we  buried  our  last  parent.  I  sougto 
in  vain,  long  years  ago,  to  draw  tbe  bond 
of  relationship  closer,  but  such  wa»  not 
your  will.  You  had  decided  that  my  youth. 
and  my  manhood  alike  should  be  one  long 
season  of  weariness  and  isolation.  I  utter 
no  reproach,  it  was  idle  in  me  to  believe 
that  without  feeling  for  yourself  you  could 
feel  for  me.  ¥ou  knew  that  I  had  no  e»- 
cape,  that  1  had  no  resource;  but  yoa 
cared  not  for  thia,  and  you  have  lived  04 
among  the  puerilities  of  which  you  have 
made  duties,  and  the  prejudicesof  which  yon 
have  made  chains  of  iron,  without  remem- 
bering their  effect  on  me.  I  have  endur- 
ed thia  long,  too  long ;  I  have  endured  it 
uncomplainingly,  but  the  limita  of  that  en- 
durance are  now  overpast.  Henceforth 
we  must  be  more,  far  more,  or  nothing  to 
each  other." 

"  1  understand  your  meaning,  Graf  *oa 
KOnigstein,"  said  the  lady,  rising  cotdljr 
and  haughtily  from  her  seal ;  "  there  is  to 
be  a  bridal  beneath  the  roof  of  your  noble 
ancestora;  the  daughter  of  a  aerf  is  to 
lake  our  mother's  place  and  to  sit  in  our 
mother's  chair.  Is  it  not  soT  Then  hear 
me  in  my  turn;  and  I  am  calm,  you  see, 
for  this  is  an  hour  for  which  I  have  been 
long  prepared.  Hear  me  aweir  that,  while 
I  have  life,  this  shall  never  be  !"  * 

There  was  rage  as  well  aa  scorn  in  the 
laughter  by  which  the  count  replied. 

"  Beneath  the  roof  of  my  father  was  I 
born,"  pursued  the  countess;  "and  be- 
neath his  roof  vrill  I  die.  I,  at  leaat,  have 
r  sullied  it  by  one  thought  of  diabon- 
I  can  look  around  me  boldly,  upon, 
these  portraits  of  nur  honored  race,  for  iba 
spirits  of  the  dead  will  not  bluah  over  my 
degeneracy.  Mistake  me  not.  Hy  daya 
■hall  end  here  where  tbej  began ;  and  Bo 
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chuil'B  dnughter  ahall  sit  with  me  at  my 
ancestra)  hearth." 

"Stephanie,  Stephanie,  forbear!"  ex- 
claimed the  count,  writhing  like  one  in 
physical  agony.  "  You  know  not  the  spir- 
it Ihal  JOQ  braTC.  Hitherto  I  have  been 
supine,  for  hitherto  my  existence  has  not 
been  worth  a  struggle;  ttJ-doy  it  is  other- 
wise ;  I  will  submit  no  longer  to  a  code  of 
narrow-hearted  bigotry.  You  say  truly. 
There  will  ere  long  be  a  bridal  in  my  fa- 
ther's house,  and  purer  or  fairer  bride 
nerer  pledged  her  fdith  lo  one  of  his  an- 
cienl  race." 

"  None  fairer,  perchance,"  said  the  lady 
with  a  withering  gesture  of  contempt; 
"  but  profane  not  the  glorious  blood  that 
fitJa  your  reins,  and  that  ought  now  to  leap 
in  hot  reproach  to  your  false  heart,  by 
slandering  the  blameleas  dead  I  Purer, 
said  you  1  The  breath  of  slander  has  al- 
ready fastened  upon  the  purity  you  seek 
to  vaunt.  Your  miracle  of  virtue  has  lung 
been  the  proverb  of  the  chaste." 

The  young  man  struck  his  brow  heavily 
with  his  clenclied  hand,  and  sank  into  a 
chair. 

"  Once  more,"  he  gasped  out,  "  I  warn 
you  to  beware.  You  are  awakening  a  de- 
luon  within  me  I  Do  you  not  see,  weak 
woman,  that  you  are  yourself  arming  me 
with  weapons  against  your  pride  1  If  slan- 
der has  indeed  rested  upon  the  young  and 
innocent  head  of  her  whom  you  affect 
to  despise,  by  whom  did  that  slander 
come  V 

"  Herein  we  are  at  least  agreed," 
Bwered  the  countess,  in  the  same  cold  and 
unimpassioned  tone  in  which  she  bad  all 
along  spoken  ;  "  had  you,  Herr  Graf,  nev- 
er furgoiieu  what  was  due  to  yourself  and 
to  your  race,  the  fisher's  daughter  might 
bare  mated  with  one  of  her  own  clasa,  and 
so  hive  escaped;  but  you  saw  fit  lo  drag 
ber  forth  from  the  slough  which  was  hi 
natural  patrimony  into  the  Hght,  that  scoi 
might  point  its  finger  at  her  and  blight  her 
as  it  passed  her  by." 

*  "  Could  1  but  learn  whose  was  that  dev- 
ilish finger — could  I  but  know  who  first 
dared  to  breathe  a  whisper  against  her 
foir  fame — " 

"  What  vengeance  would  you  wreak 
Dpon  the  culprit.  Count  von  KAuigeieiii  T 
Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  it  was  I, 
who  to  screen  the  honor  of  our  hou^e,  to 
screen  your  own,  rebutted  the  rumor 
which  was  brought  to  me  of  your  inad  {ai\j, 
and  bade  the  goesips  took  closer  ere  tbey 
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dared  to  couple  your  name  with  that  of  t 
beggar's  child  ?  Suppose  that  others  spoke 
upon  that  hint,  do  you  deem  that  I  am 
likely  to  tremble  beneath  your  frown  1" 

"  Devil  !"  muttered  the  young  man  from 
between  hie  clenched  teeth;  "you  may 
have  cause!  Thus,  then,  grftfine,  you 
have  dishonored  your  sister,"  he  said  after 
a  pause. 

The  lady  threw  back  her  head  scorn- 
fully. 

"Do  you  still  persist  1". she  ashed,  as 
her  heavy  brow  gathered  into  a  storm. 

"Now  more  than  erer.  Those  who 
have  done  the  wrong  shall  repair  it,  and 
that  speedily.  You  have  declared  that  you 
will  die  beneath  the  roof  of  your  ancestors ; 
be  it  so  :  but  that  roof  ahalj  be  shared  by 
your  brother's  wife ;  and  woe  b^  to  them 
who  cause  the  first  tear  that  she  shall  shed 
here  1" 

"  Madman  and  fool !"  exclaimed  iheei- 
asperated  countess,  whose  long  pent-up 
pasaions  at  length  burst  their  bounds,  and 
swept  down  all  before  them :  "  complete 
this  disgraceful  compact  if  you  dare!  Re- 
member, that  although  your  solitary  life 
might  have  enabled  you  to  marry  without 
the  interference  of  the  Emperor,  had  you 
chosen  a  wife  suited  to  your  birth  and 
rank,  one  word  from  me  will  end  your  di^ 
graceful  dream  ;  or  shoold  you  still  persist 
you  will  exchange  your  birthplace  for  a 
prison.  This  word  should  have  been  said 
ere  now,  but  that  I  shrank  from  exposing 
your  degeneracy  ;  trust  no  longer,  however, 
to  my  forbearance:  tlie  honor  of  our  race 
is  in  my  hands,  and  I  will  ssve  it  at  what- 
ever cost.  Either  pledge  yourself  upon 
the  spot  to  forego  this  degrading  fancy,  or 
the  sun  of  to-morrow  ahall  not  set  before  I 
depart  for  Vienna." 

Elric  gasped  fur  breath.  He  well  knew 
the  stern  and  unflinching  nature  of  his  siv 
ter,  she  felt  thst  he  was  indeed  in  her 
power.  The  whole  happiness  of  his  future  - 
life  hung  upon  that  Itour,  but  he  scorned 
to  give  a  pledge  which  he  had  not  the 
streiigih,  nay  more,  which  he  had  no  longer 
even  the  right,  to  keep. 

"  Beware,  Stephanie,  bewnre!"  Uez- 
' claimed  in  a  tone  of  menace;  "  Mware 
alike  of  what  you  say  and  of  what  you  do; 
fur  you  are  rapidly  bursting  the  bonda  by 
which  we  are  united." 

"You  have  yourself  already  done  so," 
was  the  bitter  retort ;  "  when  you  sought 
to  make  ine  share  your  affection  with  a 
baee-born   hiitd'e  daughter,  70U  retrued 
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me  from  tliose  ties  trhich  I  no  longpr  le- 
cognise." 

"  Are  you  seeking  to  drive  me  lo  ex- 
tremity I" 

"  1  am  endeavoring  to  awaken  you  to  a 
aenee  of  duty  and  of  honor," 

"  Stephanie,  we  must  pirtl  The  same 
roof  can  nu  longer  cover  ua.  You  have 
aroused  an  evil  spirit  within  my  breast 
which  I  neverlcnew  abided  there.  Take 
your  inheritance  and  deparl." 

"  Never !  I  have  already  told  you  thai  I 
have  sworn  to  live  and  die  under  this  roof, 
and  that  while  I  have  life  you  ahall  be 
saved  from  dishonor.'  You  dare  not  put  me 
forth,  and  I  will  perform  my  vow." 

"  Gr&line,  I  am  ihe  master  here  !" 

"It  may  he  so,  and  yet  I  despise  your 
menace-  We  will  talk  no  more  on  this 
hateful  subject." 

"  On  this  or  none.  If  you  remain  here, 
you  remain  as  the  associate  of  ray  wife." 

"  Never !  And  were  my  eyes  once  pro- 
faned by  her  presence  within  these  walls, 
■be  would  have  cause  to  curse  the  hour  in 
which  she  entered  them." 

"Ha!" 

"  Nature,  the  laws  of  your  class,  and 
the  custom  of  your  rank,  oppose  so  glaring 
a  degradation  i  nor  am  I  more  forbearing 
than  Nature,  custom,  and  the  law.  My 
determination  is  irrevocable." 

"  It  may  be  that  it  is  of  slight  import- 
ance," said  the  young  noble,  as  he  turned 
upon  her  eyes  whose  pupils  were  dilated, 
and  seemed  slightly  tingel  with  blood.  "  I 
cannot  condescend  to  further  entreaty  or 
expostulation.  We  now  understand  each 
other." 

As  he  ceased  speaking  the  countess  re- 
aeated  herself,  with  n  sarcastic  smile  plsy- 
iug  about  her  lip,  but  the  tempest  which 
WhB  raging  in  the  breast  of  Elric  was  fright- 
ful. His  hands  were  so  tightly  clenched 
that  the  blood  had  started  beneath  the  nails. 
The  veins  of  his  throat  and  forehead  were 
swttllen  like  cords,  and  his  thin  lips  were 
Jivid  and  trembling.  As  he  passed  athwart 
the  apartment  he  suddenly  paused;  a  dead- 
ly paleness  nverspre.id  his  countenance,  and 
he  gasped  for  breath,  and  clung  to  a  chair, 
like  one  suddenly  smitten  with  paralysis. 
Then  came  a  rush  of  crimson  over  his  fea- 
lurea,  as  though  his  heart  had  rejected  the 
coward  blood  which  had  just  fled  to  it,  and 
flung  it  back  as  a  damning  witness  to  his 
burning  brow.  And  atill  the  lady  wrought 
upon  her  tapestry  with  a  steady  hand  be- 
neath the  broad  light  of  the  lamp ;  nor  could 
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a  line  of  passion  be  traced  upon  her  calm, 
pale  face. 

Before  the  count  retired  to  rest  that 
night,  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  sister  de- 
siring that  a  seat  might  be  secured  for  her 
in  the  post-carriage  which  passed  through 
Nieiiburg  during  the  following  day,  on  its 
way  to  Vienna.  She  had  uttered  no  idle 
threat,  and  Elric  was  not  igoorant  of  the 
stringency  of  that  authority  which  she  was 
abont  to  evoke,  Should  his  intended  mar- 
riage once  reach  the  ears  of  the  emperor, 
Mina  was  lost  forever.  Driven  almost  to 
frenzy,  the  young  man  raised  in  his  power- 
ful hand  the  heavy  lamp  which  still  burnt 
upon  the  table,  and  eagerly  made  the  circuit 
of  the  room,  pausing  before  each  picture,  as 
though  still  he  hoped  to  find  among  those 
of  hia  female  ancestors  a  precedent  for  his 
own  wild  passion ;  but  he  looked  in  vain. 
Upon  all  he  traced  the  el  a hofaiety-em blaz- 
oned shield  and  the  pompous  title.  He 
had  long  known  that  it  was  so;  but  at  that 
moment  he  scrutinized  them  closely,  aa 
though  he  anticipated  that  a  miracle  would 
be  wrought  in  his  behalf.  This  done,  he 
once  more  replaced  the  lamp  on  its  accus- 
tomed stand  ;  and  after  glaring  for  awhile 
into  the  flame,  as  if  to  Arnve  the  fire  that 
burnt  pale  beside  that  which  flashed  from 
beneath  bis  own  dark  browa,  he  walked 
slowly  to  a  cabinet  which  occupied  an  angle 
of  the  apartment. 

It  contained  a  slender  collection  of  shells 
and  minerals,  the  bequest  of  Father  Eher- 
hard  to  his  pupil  on  his  departure  from  Ni- 
enbnrg;  a  few  stuffed  birds,  shot  and  pre- 
served by  the  count  himself;  and,  finally,  a 
few  chemical  preparations  with  which  the 
good  priest  had  tried  sundry  simple  experi- 
ments as  a  practical  illustration  of  his  les- 
sons. It  was  to  this  latter  division  of  the 
cabinet  thai  the  young  man  directed  hia  at- 
tention. He  deliberately  lighted  a  small 
taper  at  the  lamp,  and  then  drew  from  their 
concealment  sundry  phials,  containing  va- 
riouscolored  liquids.  Of  these  heselecied 
one  two-thirds  full  of  a  white  and  limpid 
fluid,  which  he  placed  in  his  breast;  and 
this  done,  he  extinguished  his  taper,  return- 
ed it  to  its  niche,  and,  closing  the  cabinet, 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  pale,  haggard, 
and  panting. 

He  bad  not  been  seated  many  seconds 
when,  at  the  sound  of  an  approaching  step, 
he  lifled  his  aching  head  from  his  arm,  and 
endeavored  to  assume  an  appearance  of 
composure.  It  was  that  of  the  venerable 
woman  who  had  been  Ibefavoriie  attendant 
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of  his  mother,  ind  who  had,  upon  her  mar- 
riage, rollowed  her  from  her  home,  and  ul- 
timately become  his  nurae.  A  Bhudderiog 
thrill  passed  through  his  Tcins,  for  he  was 
awaiting  her.  She  was  accustomed  each 
Bight,  after  his  sister  had  retired,  to  prepare 
for  both  a  draught  of  lemonade  as  iheir 
■tight-beverage,  and  first  leaving  one  with 
her  young  master,  lo  carry  the  other  to  the 
chamber  of  the  couutess.  Her  appearance 
was  therefore  anticipated  ;  and  she  remain- 
«d  for  an  instant,  as  usual,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  praise  which  her  beloved  nurse- 
ling never  failed  to  lavish  upon  her  skill; 
bat,  for  the  first  lime,  Elric  objected  to  the 
flavor  of  the  draughl,  and  requested  her  to 
bring  him  a  lemon  that  he  might  augment 
its  acidity.  The  discomliied  old  woman 
obeyed,  and  having  deposited  her  aulver 
VpOB  the  table,  led  the  room.  Elric  atarl- 
«d  np,  grasped  a  mass  of  his  dishevelled 
hair  in  his  hand  with  a  violence  which 
threatened  to  rend  it  from  the  roots,  uttered 
one  groan  which  seemed  to  tear  asunder 
all  it^  fibres  of  his  heart,  and  then  glared 
about  him,  rapidly  but  searchingly,  ere  he 
di«w  the  fatal  phial  from  his  breast,  and 
alowly,  gloatingly  poured  out  the  whole  of 
the  liquid  into  the.porcelaio  cup  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  sister.  As  he  did 
M,  a  alight  acrid  scent  diffused  itself  over 
the  apartment,  but  almost  iustantly  evapor- 
ated, and  the  death-draught  remained  as 
clear  end  limpid  as  before. 

"  To-morrow !  "  murmured  the  wretched 
young  man,  as  he  watched  the  retiring  form 
«f  the  grey-haired  attendant  when  she  finally 
kfi  the  room  ;  and  then  he  once  more  bu- 
ried his  face  in  his  hands,  and  fell  into  a 
Mate  of  torpor. 

"To-morrow!"  he  repeated,  as  he  at 
length  rose,  staggeringly,  to  seek  his  cham- 
ber. "  Mine,  bdoved  Mina,  I  have  bought 
you  at  a  fearliil  price!" 


The  voice  of  lamentation  was  loud  upon 
the  morrow  in  that  ancient  house.  The 
Countess  Stephanie  had  ceased  to  exist. 
The  aged  nurse  had  drawn  back  the  cur- 
tains «f  the  window,  ibat  her  mistress  might, 
as  usual,  be  iiwakened  by  the  cheerful  sun- 
light ;  but  she  was  no  longer  conscious  of 
ita  beams.  She  lay  upon  her  bed,  pale, 
placid,  and  unchanged,  like  one  who  bad 
pasted  from  the  calm  slumber  of  repose  lo 
the  deepsleepof  death.  One  hand  pillowed 
ber  cheek,  and  the  other  still  clasped  her 


roeary.  Death  had  touched  her  lovingly, 
for  there  waa  almost  a  smile  upon  her  lips; 
and  the  hard  lines  which  tbe  world  traces 
upon  the  countenance  had  disappeared  be- 
neath his  gentle  pressure. 

The  count  stood  gloomily  beside  her  bed. 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  physician  who 
had  been  summoned.  He  trembled  violent- 
ly, but  he  was  surrounded  by  the  voice  of 
wr.iling  and  the  sight  of  tears;  he  bad  lost 
bin  only  sister,  his  last  relative.  How,  then, 
could  behave  remained unmovedT  Thephy~ 
sician  came;  he  felt  theamall  and  rounded 
wrists,  but  there  was  no  pulaatioa :  he 
bared  the  white  and  beauliru]  arm  to  the 
shoulder,  and  applied  the  lancet,  but  the 
blood  had  ceased  to  circulate  in  the  blue 
veins.  The  man  of  science  shook  his  head, 
and  extended  hia  hand  in  sympathy  to  the 
anxious  brother.  The  catastrophe,  he  said, 
was  subject  of  regret  to  him  rather  than 
of  surprise.  The  young  gt&fine  had  long 
stitTered  from  an  affection  of  the  hearL  A 
little  sooner  or  a  little  later  the  blow  roust 
have  fallen.  It  was  a  mere  question  of 
time.  All  human  aid  was  useless.  And  so 
he  departed  from  the  house  of  mourning. 

The  few  individuals  of  Nienburgand  ita 
immediate  neighborhood  who  were  privi- 
leged to  intrude  at  such  a  moment,  crowded 
to  the  mansion  lo  offer  their  condolences  to 
the  young  graf,  and  to  talk  over  the  suddea 
and  melancholy  death  of  his  sister;  and 
meanwhile,  Elric,  unable  to  rest  for  an  in- 
stant in  the  same  place,  wandered  through 
the  desolate  apartments,  tearless  and  silent, 
occasionally  lifting  the  different  articles 
which  had  belonged  to  Stephanie  in  his 
trembling  hands,  and  looking  intently  upon 
them,  as  though  he  dreaded  to  behold  the 
characters  of  his  crime  traced  upon  theii 
a^rfa(^e. 

The  German  ceremonial  of  interment  is 
complicated  and  minute,  and  all  persona  of 
high  birth  are  expected  to  conform  to  it  ia 
every  particular.  Among  the  rites  which 
precede  burial  is  one  which,  trying  as  it 
cannot  fail  to  prove  to  the  principal  actof^ 
must,  nevertheless,  greatly  tend  to  Iranqu^ 
lize  the  minds  of  the  survivors.  It  is  n^ 
cesssry  that  we  should  describe  this. 

For  four-and- twenty  hours  the  corpse  rfr> 
mains  beneath  the  roof  where  the  death  has 
taken  place,  and  while  there  all  the  affect- 
ing c^cea  necessary  to  its  final  burial  ore 
performed.  This  time  elapsed,  it  is  carried 
to  the  cemetery,  and  laid,  in  its  windingf- 
sheet,  upon  a  bed  in  the  inner  apartmeot 
of  the  low  Bloae  building  to  which,  b  oar 
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description  ofthe  deitth-T  alley  of  Nienburg, 
we  have  alreidy  iniide  alluaion.  This  b(Ai- 
tsrj  erection  congiits  only  of  two  rooms; 
thnt  in  which  the  body  Is  deposited  is  called 
the  Hull  of  Resurrection,  and  contains  no 
other  furniture  than  the  bed  itself  and  a 
bell-rope,  the  end  of  which  is  placed  in  the 
band  of  the  corpse.  This  cord  is  attached 
to  a  bell  which  rings  in  the  next  room,  and 
which  is  thence  called  the  Chamber  of  the 
Bell.  Thus,  should  it  occur  that  the  friends 
of  an  individual  may  have  been  deceired, 
and  have  mistaken  lethargy  for  death,  and 
tbat  the  patient  shnuld  airake  during  the 
night  (for  the  body  must  remain  all  night 
in  this  gloomy  refuge),  the  slightest  move- 
ment which  he  may  make  necessarily  rings 
the  bell,  and  he  obtains  instant  help.  It  is 
cnelomary  for  the  nearest  relative  to  keep 
this  dreary  wfllch;  and  from  a  beaatiful 
sentiment,  which  must  almost  tend  to  recon- 
cile the  watcher  to  his  ghostly  task,  he  is 
fated  to  watch  there  alone,  thst  it  may  be 
be  who  calls  back  the  ebbing  life,  aiid  that 
none  may  share  in  a  joy  so  holy  and  so 
deep — a  joy,  moreover,  so  rare  and  so  un- 
hoped for  ! 

The  long  day,  and  the  still  longer  night 
in  which  the  Countess  Stephanie  lay  dead 
beneath  the  roof  she  had  bo  reverenced 
throughout  her  life,  passed  over;  and  all 
the  pompous  accessories  which  could  be 
commanded  in  so  obscure  a  neighborhood 
were  secured  to  do  honor  to  her  obsequies. 
The  mournful  train  moved  slowly  onward 
to  the  cemetery,  where  a  grave  had  already 
been  prepared  for  her  beside  her  mother ; 
and,  passing  near  the  spot  where  she  uraa 
finally  to  rest,  entered  the  Hnll  of  Resur- 
rection, and  gently  and  CBreflilly  stretched 
her  upon  the  ^d  of  gloom.  The  wildest  of 
the  mourners  was  the  poor  old  nurse,  who, 
with  her  grey  hair  strenming  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  her  dim  eyes  awollea  with  tears, 
knelt  near  the  head  of  her  mtstress,  and 
clasped  her  clay-cold  hands.  But  itwasthe 
young  count  who  was  the  centre  of  com- 
miseration. The  last  four-and-twenly  liours 
had  done  the  work  of  years  upon  him ;  a 
sullen,  leaden  tinge  had  spread  over  his 
skin,  his  voice  was  deep  and  hollow,  and  his 
trembling  handscould  scarcely  perform  their 
offices.  "No  wander  1"  ejaculated  those 
who  looked  upon  him;  "for  years  they 
had  been  every  thing  to  each  other." 

At  length  the  funeral  train  departed,  for 
the  sun  was  setting.  EIric  listened  in  hdr- 
ror  to  their  retreating  footsteps,  for  he  felt 
that  be  wu  soon  to  be  alone.    Alone  witb 


whetT  With  the  dead,  tdratched  there  bj 
his  own  hand — With  his  murdered  sister! 
This  was  his  companionship  within  ;  and 
without,  graves,  nothing  but  graves,  aheeled 
corpses,  and  the  yawning  tomb  which  wm 
awaiting  his  victim.  The  sweat  rolled  ia 
large  drops  down  the  forehead  of  the  yonn^ 
man.  He  had  watched  near  the  body  sf 
his  mother  in  peace  and  prayer,  for  she  had 
been  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  innooeBt 
then,  and  full  of  hope,-  but  now — now! 
He  tottered  to  the  window  and  loolied  out. 
The  twilight  was  thickening,  and  the  light 
came  pole  through  the  narrow  leaded  panes 
of  the  little  casement.  He  glsnced  aroand 
the  sepulchral  chamber  in  which  be  was  to 
pass  the  night.  There  was  a  small  fire 
burning  upon  the  open  hearth  at  which  be 
lighted  his  lamp,  and  a  prayer-book  lying 
upon  the  table,  on  which  he  vainly  endea- 
vored to  concentrate  his  thoughts.  At  that 
moment  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  prayer)* 
The  strong  man  was  bowed,  body  and  spi- 
rit, beneath  the  pressure  of  his  crime! 
Again  and  again  he  asked  himself,  with  & 
pertinacity  that  txM-dered  on  delirium,  wlnt 
it  was- over  which  he  watched  7  And  agata 
and  again  the  question  was  answered  in  hit 
own  heart.  Over  his  sister,  his  only  sn^ 
viving  relative,  murdered  by  his  own  hand. 
The  murderer    was   watching    beside  hh 

At  intervals  he  strove  against  the  hmrat 
by  which  he  was  oppressed  ;  he  endeavored 
to  rally  the  pride  of  his  sex  and  of  bis 
strength.  What  could  he  fear  T  The  dead 
are  powerless  over  the  living;  and  yet, 
fiercer  and  sharper  came  the  memory  that 
his  crime  had  been  gratuitous,  for  had  he 
not  been  told  that  the  death  which  he  had 
given  must  ere  long  have  come  t  "A  lit- 
tle sooner,  or  a  little  later,"  bad  said  the 
man  of  science.  Oh,  had  he  only  wailed, 
promised,  temporised  ;  but  all  was  now  too 
late !  She  lay  there  cold,  pale,  stark,  with- 
in a  few  paces  of  him,  and  tears  of  blood 
could  not  recall  the  dead  ! 

It  was  the  close  of  autumn,  and  as  the 
sun  set,  masses  of  lurid  and  snlphureom 
clonds  gathered  npon  the  western  horizon, 
but  save  an  occasional  sweep  of  wind  which 
moaned  through  the  funereal  trees,  all  re- 
mained still,  buried  in  that  ringing  silence 
which  msy  be  heard  ;  and  the  ntooo,  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  rising  vapors,  ^lesmed  oa 
the  narrow  windniv  of  the  eell,  and  cast 
upon  the  floor  the  quiver'mg  shadows  oftte 
trees  beside  it.  But  at  length  came  mid- 
night, ibe  moon  waa  veiled  in  doada,  antt 
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■  a  sneeptng  wind  roshed  through  the  long 
grass  u|)on  the  graves,  and  swayed  lo  and 
fra  the  tall  brsrichca  or  the  yews  and  cy- 

firesses;  next  came  the  sound  of  falling  rain, 
wge,  heavy  dropx,  which  plashed  upon  ihe 
foliage,  and  then  fell  with  a  sullen  reverbe 
ration  upon  the  dry  and  ihirsiy  earth.  Orn- 
dually  the  storm  increased ;  and  ere  long, 
as  the  thunder  began  to  growl  hosrsely  in 
tbe  distance,  it  beat  angrily  against  the 
diamond  panes,  and  dropped  ia  a  shower 
from  the  eaves  of  the  little  buildiug.  EIric 
breathed  more  freely.  Thia  elemental  war- 
fare was  more  congenial  to  his  troubled 
epirit  than  the  fearful  silence  by  which  it 
bad  been  preceded.  He  tried  to  think  of 
Uina;  but  as  though  her  pure  and  innocent 
image  could  not  blend  with  tbe  objects 
around  him,  he  found  it  impossible  to  pur- 
sue a  continuous  chain  of  thought.  Once 
more  he  bent  over  the  book  before  him,  but 
'  as  he  turned  the  page  a  sudden  light  iilled 
the  narrow  chamber,  and  through  (he 
aheeted  glare  sprang  a  fierce  flash,  which 
for  a  moment  seemed  to  destroy  his  power 
of  vision.  Hcrosehurriedly  from  his  chair  I 
the  thunder  appeared  to  be  bursting  over 
his  head,  the  lightning  danced  like  fiery 
demons  acrnss  the  floor,  the  wind  ho  .i  led 
ind  roared  in  the  wide  chimney;  and  sud- 
denly, as  he  etood  there,  aghast  and  con- 
science-stricken, a  sharp  blast  penetrating 
through  some  aperture  in  the  walls,  extin- 
guished his  solitary  lamp.  At  this  instant 
the  bell  rang. 

"  The  Brll !"  shouted  the  young  count, 
like  a  maniac, — "  tub  bbll!"  And  then, 
gaining  strength  from  his  excess  of  horror, 
he  laughed  as  wildly  as  he  had  spoken. 
"  Fool  that  I  am  !  Is  not  such  a  wind  as 
this  eoough  to  shake  the  very  edifice  from 
its  foundation  f  and  am  I  scared  because  ii 
bns  vibrated  along  a  wire  T  Has  not  Ihe 
same  blast  put  out  my  lamp  t  All  is  still 
again.  My  own  Iboughis  have  made  a  cow- 
ard of  me!" 

Aa  he  uttered  these  words,  another  and 
•  brighter  flash  shot  through  the  casement 
aitd  ran  along  the  wire,  and  again  the  bell 
rang  out ;  but  his  eye  had  been  upon  it, 
and  he  could  no  longer  cheat  hirosdf  into 
.tbe  belief  that  he  had  endeavored  to  create. 
The  li^ry  vapor  had  disappeared,  but  still 
louder  and  loudei  rang  the  bell,  as  though 
.palled  by  a  hand  nf  agony. 

Elric  bank  helpless  to  his  knees.  At 
evvry  successive  flash  he  saw  the  violent 
motian  of  the  bell  which  hung  above  him, 
and  as  tbe  darkoeaa  again  gaUiered  about 


[JtILT, 

the  cell,  he  still  heard  the  maddening  peal, 
which  seerned  to  split  his  brain. 

"Light!  light!"   bemoaned  at  last,  as 
be  rose  painfully  from  the  floor.     "  1  must 
light,  or  1  shall  t 


And  then  he  strove  to  re-illumine  tbe 
lamp;  but  his  shaking  hand  ill  obeyed  the 

ipulse  uf  his  frenzied  will.  And  still, 
without  tbe  intermission  of  a  second,  the 
rang  on.  At  length  he  obtained  a 
light,  and  staggering  to  the  wall,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  frightful  wire. 

"  It  stretches,"  he  muttered,  unconaciou*- 
ly  ;  "  still  it  stretches,  and  there  is  no  wind 
now;  there  is  a  lull,  Some  one  must  be 
pulling  it  from  the  other  chamber,  and  if 

t  muat  be " 

is  voice  became  extinct;  he  could  not 
utter  the  name  of  his  sister. 

With  a  frantic  gesture  he  seized  (he  lamp 
and  turned  towards  the  door  which  opened 
into  the  death-chamber,  and  still  the  bell 
rang  on,  without  the  cessation  of  an  in- 
stant. A  short  passage  p.irted  the  two 
cells,  and  as  he  staggered  onwards  he  was 
compelled  to  cling  to  the  wall,  fur  his  knee* 
knocked  together,  and  he  could  scarcely 
support  himself  At  length  he  reached  the 
inner  door,  and  desperately  flung  it  open. 
A  chill  likelhnl  which  escapes  from  a  vault 
fell  upon  his  brow,  and  the  sound  of  the 
bell  pursued  hitu  siill.  He  moved  a  pace 
forward,  retreated,  again  advanced,  and, 
finally,  by  a  mighty  elfurt,  sprang  inin'  the 
centre  of  the  chamber.  One  shrill  and 
piercing  cry  escaped  him,  and  the  lamp  fell 
from  his  hand. 

"  You  are  tlien  here  T"  murmured  a  low 
and  feeble  voice.  "  You,  Elric  von  KOnig^ 
stein,  the  renegade  from  honor,  the  sorori- 
cide.  the  would-be  murderer!  Yours  is 
the  aflection  which  watches  over  my  last 
hours  un  eartli !  The  same  hnnd  which 
mixed  the  deadly  draught  ia  ready  to  lay 
mc  ill  the  grave!" 

As  the  wordi  fell  upon  bia  ear,  a  vivid 
flash  filled  the  room,  and  the  count  saw  his 
sister  silting  upright  wrapped  in  her  deatt^ 
clothes.     A  deep  groan  escaped  him. 

"  That  draught  was  scarcely  swallowed," 
pursued  the  voice,  "  ere  I  detected  that  it 
hud  been  tampered  with  ;  hut  it  was  then 
too  late  to  save  myself,  and,  for  the  honor 
of  our  name,  I  siiraok  from  denouncing 
you^  though  I  felt  at  once  that  you  were 
the  murderer.  But  you  were  coward  as 
well  as  sororicide.  You  have  subjected  me 
to  all  the  agonies  of  death,  and  have  not 
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merely  condemned  me  to  an  afteT-lifc  of 
euffering,  but  of  suSeriDg  to  us  both,  for  I 
shall  liTtt  on  under  the  knowledge  of  the  fate 
to  which  you  destined  me,  and  you  beneath 
my  irrevocable  curse." 

The  last  few  sentences  were  uttered  fee- 
bly and  gasjlingly,  as  though  the  strength 
of  the  speuker  were  apent,  and  then  a  heavy 
fall  upon  the  bed  betrayed  to  the  horror- 
stricken  Elric  that  sooie  freah  catastrophe 
bad  occurred. 

With  the  energy  of  despair  he  TU»hed 
from  the  room,  and  hastened  tu  procure  a 
light,  A  frightful  ^ectacle  met  him  on  his 
return.  Stephanie  lay  across  ibe  bed, 
vith  1  portion  of  her  funeral-dress  displa- 
ced. The  arm  with  which  she  had  rung 
the  fatal  bell  waa  that  from  which  her  me- 
dical attendant  had  atriren  to  procure  blood 
during  her  inseaaibilily,  and  which,  in  pre- 
paring her  for  the  grave,  had  been  unbound. 
The  violent  exertion  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected,  added  to  the  power  of  the  poi- 
son that  still  lurked  in  her  veins,  had  open- 
ed the  wound,  and  ere  the  young  count  re- 
turned with  the  lamp  she  was  indeed  a 
corpse,  with  her  while  burial-garments  dab- 
bled inblood.  The  scene  told  ila  own  tale 
on  the  morrow.  She  had  partially  awa- 
Icened,  and  the  result  was  evident.  None 
knew,  save  he  who  watched  beside  her,  that 
the  fatal  bell  had  rung  ! 

The  curse  worked.  Madness  seized 
upon  the  wretched  Elrie,  and  for  years  hi 
was  a  raving  lunatic,  who  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  lashed  into  frenzy  by  the  mere 
Tinging  of  a  bell. 


great  nebulc  in  Orion,  nhich  is  vialbl*  to  the 
niked  ejTB,  and  Hhich  letaiaed  the  nine  aipect 
■ifs  faint. difTuiS'l,  irretDlvablshazvto  ttvrachaVt 
tarn  reflector,  has.  when  lubjecied  lo  the  ■till 
higher  power  of  Ihii  Karcher  of  tbe  lie»Tcn>, 
diitinctly  pTuenled  itealf  ■■  a  firmninenl  nf  nlan. 
Anilthsreaolution  iirthii  most  decided  of  iJI  lh« 
lehulK  Itavej  very  little  probabililj  that  any 
ther  will  be  Toond  lo  rseiel  the  powera  of  Ihii 
DatrUDienl ;  that,  in  iborl,  anj  alien  difTuaion  of 
ina^gregated  or  BjjgragaliDg    malter  ai  waa  de- 

The  exiitsnce  orihese  bodiei  bns  never  before 
laen  doubted;  though  many  rejented  the  hy- 
intbeais  as  to  a  forauuive  proceaa  Ihrouch  which 
he  hiiiVflnly  orba  had  paaard,  which  Bad  been 
Qundad  on  their  eiiatence  and  app-arinca;  and 
olhera,  while,  willing  lo  give  the  h^'pnlbeBia  all 
e  mntideration  due  to  it.a>  in  ihe  circumslancea 
moat  probable  apeculalion,  protealad  againal  the 
iwirranlable  nae  which  waa  being  made  orit  as 
proven  general iiation.  It  ii  acarcely  nrceaaary 
add,  thai  [be  whole  nefaul«  apeculalion  now 
III  to  the  groU'id;  that,  at  leaai,  whatever  be 
e  abilractiva  probabililie*  in  fa^nr  of  its  truth, 
ducdve  evidence  for  il  can  no  longer  be  ahown. 
BriluA  Quarterly  BtvUu. 


?— In    a  aoriea  of  leclurea  on    the   atudy  of 

German  Lilnralurp,  daliiered  at  Hancbealer  by 

Mr.  George  Oawaon  of  Rirmincham,  the   follow. 

iiiiarka  (quoted  Trom  the  Munckater  Exami- 

report)  aie  made  '. — '  Sometimea  you  heard 

warning   people    ngiinal    a   HiBaipalion    of 

Bludjr,  agninat  at    ^  ...    -.. -u. 


Tbb  NaBiit 
recently  made, 
degree  probabli 


t  haa  been 
the  bigheat 
of  appeal 


ill  of  thi 

'hich  ha 

tbe  name  of  nehuls,and  which  have  been  repre- 
aanted  aa  annmalnua  in  many  of  their  featurea, 
are  not  ao  ;  Ihal  the  eo-cal]>  d  nebuls  have  no  ei- 
ialance  whatever.  We  were  aware,  that  >ome 
of  ibe  faint  apoia  included  under  that  nam*'. bad, 
on  eiamlnaliun  by  the  powerrul  leleacope  cun- 
■trnciad  by  Lord  Itosee,  aaauD).-d  an  appearance 
which  proved  them  to  bd  vait  cluatera  or  Rrma- 
menliof  alart;  had  been,  aa  it  ia  called,  rcaolvrd, 
or  had  put  on  the  reiolvable  oapect.  But  thoae 
which,  Bp  to  that  lime,  had  been  eiamined,  wrre 
alinoat  entirely  aoch  oa,  lying  on  the  furtfaeat  con- 
finee  to  which  former  inatrumenia  bad  penetraled, 
might  have  been  in  very  many  caaea  expected  la 
prove  nol  true  nebulx,  but  very  n-mole  cluaten  : 
while  olbera  aeemed  at  ihat  time  to  defy  reralu 
lion.    Il  ia  now,  however,  aanounced  that  the 


confine  tfaeir  atlentian  lo  one 
Ihing.~  Now,  up  lo  a  certain  time,  he  coitaidered 
thai  thia  waa  bad  advice  He  did  not  ihink  that 
ih»utd  be  tlie  roiindition  of  culture  lo  thoie 
lom  literature  waa  a  secondary  thini.  They 
ahonld  in  early  lire  gather  in  a  variely  of  know- 
ledge— form,  aa  it  were,  a  good  weft — and  then 
inweave  the  narlicular  atudy  which  aner-lire  re- 
quired ahoLld  be  ihH  pattern  on  tbe  cloih.  Fora 
literary  man,  he  need  not  say  how  neceasary  total 
culture  waa.  Ha  had  before  protested  ^ainat 
fraclional  aludiea,  aa  oontradialinguiahed  from  a 
■ubdiviainn  of  labai  in  leacbini.  To  exhort  peo- 
ple lo  cultivate  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  the 
excluaion  of  every  thing  elae,  waa  like  urging  one 
man  to  direct  hia  nfiuria  aolety  to  the  alrenglhan 
ing  of  hia  right  arm,  OD other  of  hia  left,  a  third 
of  hia  feet,  and  ao  on.     One  man   reeommeaded 

{ou  le  cultivate  the  exact  aciencea  only,  and 
enca  aociety  had  been  supplied  with  men  who 
were   mathematician  a  only — men   whoae   goapel 

cle.  In  other  cases,  men  had  become  ao  engroaa- 
ed  with  a  particular  atudy,  thai  they  would  spend 
an  eniirmousamuunt  of  lime  in  aetlling  th*quan- 
lity  of  a  Greek  atllable,  and  writa  moat  elaborate 
lr«atiaea  nn  the  Greek  digamma.  A  fullycoltur- 
ed  man  cnuld  turn  hia  alleation  to  any  thing ; 
and,  whi>n  fully  cullnred,  he  should  turn  to  IM 
division  »f  tabor  which  alern  necenily  impuaed 
upon  him.  Semetimea,  however, natural  proiien- 
ailr  would  come  in  toehecklhis.  Nnvertheleaa, 
we  should  all  aim  at  what  the  Germane  called 
"  many-aidednesa  i"  ao  that,  whichever  way  we 
cotoed,  there  might  be  a  poliahed  aide  pretanted.' 
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Fk»  BlutwMil'i  Higiiln*. 

TRUTH  AND  BEAUTY. 

Bkadtt  tnd  Trulh  in  Hetven'a  eonpniil  clime 
Inaeparate  leen  beside  the  Almighly  ibntne, 
Togeiher  aprung,  bsfbre  [he  birlh  or  time. 
From  (Jod't  own  glorj,  while  he  dnelt  alone;— 
ThesB,  when  creation  mgde  ill  wonden  known, 
Were  sanl  lu  martati,  lhs[  their  mingling  powers 
Highl  lead  and  lure  in  to  ethereal  bowen. 

Bui  our  perverae  coTidilioii  here  below 
on  lees  them  aovered,  or  in  coDflict  met : 
Oh,  aad  itivorcel  the  well-spring  of  our  wot, 
IVhen  Trulh  and  Beiuir  thua  their  bond  forget, 
And  Heaien'i  high  law  la  at  defiance  setl 
'Til  this  that  Good  of  hair  iU  force  diinrma, 
And  givea  lo  Evit  all  it*  dearest  charmi. 


And  all  their  native  lovelinesi  rereal  -, 
Nor  e'er,  eicapt  where  Truth  haa  set  hii  aea). 
Suffer  one  gleam  of  Beaut's  grace  lo  shine, 
Bui  in  raaistlesB  force  tbeir  light*  combine. 


PmiB  III*  UuntT  Ouitta. 

A  DAY  OF  SPRING. 

Wild  Doners,  sweet  friends  of  our  jouth  and  age. 
We  come  to  your  haunts  again, 

Eafter  aa  birds  Uial  have  bunt  iha  ca^«. 
Or  Bleeds  that  have  snapped  the  rem, 
ill  your  bright  cups  in  the  belmjr  air  : 

We  have  thirsted  long  for  Ihe  draught  t^ey  bear. 


Or  clad  in  cynic  garb  o 

See  him  wilh  Tvrannr'a  Tell  tools  supplied, 

The  rack,  the  fiigol,  or  the  torturing  screw  ; 

Or  girt  with  Stgntry'a  besotted  craw. 

What  wonder,  thus  bshKld.hi*  looksahoold  maT< 

Oar  scorn  or  haired,  rather  than  our  love  P 

See  Beaulv,  too,  in  lesauc  with  Vice  and  Shame 
And  lendin;  alt  her  light  to  gild  a  lie  ; 
Crowning  with  laureaie-wreaib*  an  impioas  name 
Or  lulling  us  with  Siren  minalreley 
To  falae  repoae  when  peril  moat  is  nigh  ; 
Decking  ihints  vile  or  vein  with  colore  rare. 
Till  what  is  falae  and  fbul  seems  good  and  l^ir. 

Hence  are  our  hearts  be wilder'd  in  their  choice, 

And  hence  our  feel  from  Virtus  led  sslray  : 

Truth  calls  impetioua  with  repulsive  voice 

To  follow  on  B  ateep  and  rugged  way  ; 

While  Beauty  beekoni  us  along  a  gay 

And  flowery  path,  that  leads,  with  treacherous 

To  gulfi  remote  from  happineii  or  bope. 

Who  will  bring  back  the    world's  noblemisb'd 

youth 
Whsn  these  iwo  wandsr'd  ever  hand  in  hand  ; 
When  Troth  was  Beautyi  Beauty  too  waa  Trulb, 
So  link'd  Ingelher  with  uabroken  band. 
That  they  were  on*  ;  and  Han,al  their  command, 
Tailed  of  sweels  that  never  knew  alloy. 
And  trod  the  path  of  Duly  auid  of  Joy  > 


le  change 


Chiefly  the  Poet's  power  may  work  the  cl 
His  heavenly  gifl,  impeli'd  by  holy  zeal, 
O'er   Truth's   esbauailesi   •lores    may   brightly 


shade ; 

Out  dreanM  have  been  of  tha  songatar'a  glade, 
And  stsrry  showers  of  the  fngtont  May. 
Tha  fairy  moth,  and  ths  dark  wild  bee, 

Mingle  together  the  gleemin|[  wing  ; 
And  tbe  cquirrel  skips  fmm  tree  to  tree  ; 

And  Buobeama  dance  in  the  pebbly  spring. 

Reel  are  thy  waters,  O  rippling  pool ! 

There  do  the  first  green  creassB  grow. 
And  the  Meadow-queen  on  thy  margin  cool 

Sheddeth  perfume  from  her  tuft  of  snow  ; 
And  tbere,  on  the  sedgy  hank  beneath, 

Love's  tender  flower,  with  aorrowinc  eye, 
la  telling  still  of  her  true  knighl'a  death, 

Or  looking  above  on  her  own  blue  sky. 

Again  in  the  moaay  wood  and  glen 

Wo  track  our  steps  by  the  feathery  fern. 

Startling  awhile  from  her  happy  ne>t 
The  thrush  or  the  gentle  wren. 
.  graceful  lesson  of  life  we  Uarn  ; 
Happy  and  free  nur  footatepa  roam. 
Seeking  and  finding  the  violet's  home  ; 

But  like  the  loved  of  our  early  day. 

Fairest  and  first,  they  have  pasted  away. 

........  near  thee  nigh. 

In  tbe  nnod'a  green  drpths  profound  ' 

Oh,  welcome,  child  of  a  sunny  aky  ! 
How  could  we  trual  capricious  Spring, 

Though  bar  bright  gnrlanda  floateiTrree, 
The  flowering  Ihorn,  the  bnlmy  morn. 

Or  e'en  Ihe  dusky  anal  low 'a  wing? — 
Loved  stnngtr,  no— w«  looked  for  ihae. 
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Weleoma,  nilb  all  tbingt  tWMl  and  Air, 

Mtj'i  bright  crown  fiir  bcamj'i  broir, 
HoM  lad  healtb  in  ihe  fresh  purs  air,       , 

BIoHOm-lhiila  for  (he  orchard -bo  ugh  : 
Sty,  hava  ye  broughl  fram  iha  happy  land 

One  charmed  gift  far  a  heart  of  care  ? 
I  know  ^e  hiTs  ;  for,  of  floweri  diililicd, 
JSj  ipim  with  Fuence  iwecl  ia  filled  ; 
•        I  look  around,  and  [  ^aze  on  high  ; 
JIt  tboDghli  with  a  Ihrilling  power  expand — 

Ifal  tber*  ia  beaut;  and  harmony. 

Euneit,  and  ftithful,  and  pardoning  nrong. 

Touched  bj  the  aeaaon  of  bloom  and  aong, 

Bheddeth  pairumeaihei  Uavei  onEloae. 

I<OTed  one*  of  earth,  may  je  aoar  and  bring 

-9iuk  gifli  CO  Heavt»  i»  ymir  dnyt  of  tpring  '. 


THE  REAL  AND  THE  IDEAL. 


One  or  earth,  and  one  of  haavan, 

They  are  itrangel;  hnit  for  aye  ; 
Harder  are  Ihey  lo  be  riven 

Than  man's  ipiril  Trom  the  kUj. 
Twin-born  as  the  human  birth, 

Yet  more  atronilv  inlnrtwinad) 
Each,  believe,  ii  little  worth 

That  the  other  dolb  nol  bind. 

Start  not,  dreamer,  at  the  thought, 

Jove's  Olympuj  touched  the  ground 
'      '  vithodor  fraught, 


Wini  It  from  the  soiJ  ai 
'■>  But  in  poetry  and  art, 

And  within  the  tubtls  bra! 
The  Ideal  dwella  apart. 

There  in  majeal}'  Id  reign  ; 
"  '      "        ■"'   "  lip  tjpcurled, 


And  be  aaka  w 


e  that 


fulai 


"■  The  , 

Think 'at  thou  woman 

II  may  be,  or  it  may  not ', 

But  at  leoal  ye  thi*  will  own — 
Bnrelj  it  hai  been  your  lot 

Separate  beamiei  to  have  hnown ! 
Hare  a  lip,  and  there  ■  finier. 

Now  a  brow  or  itvan-lihe  throat. 
Thai  within  the  mem'ry  linger, 

And  like  fairy  viiioni  float. 
Tbia,  then,  is  the  br.ght  Idea] 

Which— oh,  never  lose  the  clue— 
'While  It  borrowa  from  the  Real, 

laitMlf  fbreter  true! 

Cold  unlo  the  poel'a  heart, 

Worda— that  do  imprison  thought ; 
Bara — thai  ahow  at,  but  a  part 

Of  the  glory  he  haa  caught. 
Yet  he  ki.owi  that  human  feeling 

Ii  the  one  eihauilleaa  mins, 
-Though  the  gold  of  hia  revealing, 

Woiddling,  never  can  be  thine. 
Jtature  in  herfaireit  mood, 

Oi  iier  aterneat,  aiill  Je  (eat ; 


Leads  t^im 

Can  ha  think  a  lofty  deed 

Which  haa  not  been  acted  n'er? 
Oh,  a  huolan  heart  to  read, 

la,  of  all,  the  deepeal  lore. 
And  the  real,  reat  world 

la,  aince  first  waa  poet  here, 
In  the  bright  idflol  furlad, 

Aa  (he  earth  in  atmosphere. 
'Tia  the  air  the  spirit  breathaa. 

If  I  read  Ihe  thing  aright, 
Which  all  radiant  thought  cnwrulbH, 

Shedding  round  u>  apirit-lighl. 


Fnm  the  Melmpalitiii. 

THE  LIVING  AND  THE  DEAD. 


I  Blood  within  iha  cottage  door 

One  sunny  mom  in  May, 
Ita  feeble  ininale,  old  and  poor, 

In  Dealh'o  embraces  lay  ; 
And  o'er  the  corpse  a  maiden  h'tr 

inclined  her  bright  young  bead. 
Closely  ihey  held  communioD  there— 

The  Living  and  Ihe  Dead! 

The  Dead— how  rigid  waa  that  form. 

How  Gied  Ihnae  glauy  cyeil 
The  Living— that  aofl  cheek  waa  warm 

With  rich  and  roaeale  dyes ; 
Dark  ringiels  o'nr  her  forehsad  white 

In  wild  luxuriance  broke, 
And  from  her  eye'a  deep  bkuto  light 

The  soul  within  her  spoke. 

She  dwelt  in  glittering  hallt  of  alate. 

Yet  theee  ahu  rained  not, 
Loving  to  lesve  the  gay  and  great, 

Andiaak  the  rualiccot; 
And  often  had  she  knell  and  prayed 

Beaide  that  lowly  bed, 
Where  now  in  patient  love  she  auy'd, 

Abiding  with  the  Dead. 


Thi 


IB  aha  atood,- 


here,  with  inauiring  eyea  ah 

Thosa  pule  changed  Tooka  1 
While  her  aofl  ebon  irewea  flow'd 

O'er  Ibe  cold  lifeleoa  faoe  ; 
And  earnestly  I  watch'd  the  sMne, 

Nor  moved,  nor  apoke, — io  draad 
To  break  that  holy  bond  between 

The  Living  anil  the  Dead  1 

I  wrpt — in  lieavinea*  I  wept ; 

Not  for  the  coiiags  dame 
Who  there  securely,  calmly  slept— 

Her  wain  and  feeble  frame 
Reposed  in  peace — I  knew  bar  min 

Had  Christian  fsilh  poeaeal. 
And  freely,  gladly,  I  reiign'd 

The  weary  lo  bar  reat. 


>ci  by  Google 


[Jolt, 


But  the,  thil  gentle  giri,  might  jet 
Broah  dire  and  bitter  wrong. 

Her  nsTDe  aipereed,  ber  pence  beiet 
By  Sloadei's  serpent  tongue  ; 

'  '-- '.  Ihe  world,  to  work  our  ill, 


Fore^ 


)e  folfowBd  b; 


Orn 


ethan 


Tetnplalion'i  spell  migbl  win 
Thoee  Iboutepa  to  llie  IreacheroDi  hauuti 

Of  vonity  and  ain  ; 
She  by  anolher'i  dying  bed, 

Unwearied  1q*b  oad  ahonn  ; 
Oh  !  might  ahe  nol  hereaftur  need 

Some  friend  le  smootii  her  own  ? 


1  Dlarted — atranger*  ci 


inJ, 


A  refuge  in  the  akiea  ; 
And  silently  1  lefl  the  place, 

Nor  recked  tbey  lliat  I  ahed 
Tears  for  the  maid  of  noble  raci 

Who  itood  beiide  the  Dead  I 


Fl«9  JtirsU'i  Shlllinf  H>|miil 

A  VICTORY  r 


The  joy-bells  peal  s  merry  lane 

Along  the  evening  air  ; 
The  crackling  bonfires  turn  the  ghy 

AIJ  crimson  with  iheir  glum  ; 
Bold  music  fills  the  aterlled  streets 

With  mirth-inspiring  sound  ; 
The  gaping  cannon'i  reddening  breat 

Waheg  iFiundei  shout*  around) 
And  thousand  joyrul  voices  cry, 

"Hum!   fauzzal  aVictnry  !" 


A  little  girl  .food  at  the  door. 

And  with  her  kitten  plaved; 

Less  wild  and  frolick some  than  ihe, 

That  rosy  prattling 

maid. 

Bndden  ber  cheek  tor 

s  ghostly  white; 

Her  BYO  with  fear  i 
And  raehing  in-or-doo 

filled. 

"My  bmlhar  Willi 
And  thousand  joyful 

'r  billed!" 

Dices  rry, 

"Huiza!  huzia!  » 

Victory  !■■ 

A-knittiDg  by  the  l> 

Pbing  the  needle's  th 

With  bands  that  nr 

rifty  usk 

erlire. 

She  tore  her  few  gray 

"My joy  on  earth  i 

Oh  •-  who  will  lay  me 

n  my  grave? 

Oh,  God  !  my  son  ! 
And  thousand  jWul  \ 

my  sua!" 

oicss  cry. 

"  Huzza  1  hnzza!  a 

Victor,- 

A  youthful  wilb  the  thresbnld  eroMed, 

Wirh  matron's  treeiure  bleated  : 
A  smiling  infant  nealling  lay 

She  spoke  no  word,  she  heaved  no  iigh, 

The  widow's  tale  lo  tell ; 
But  like  a  corpse,  all  white  and  stiff. 

Upon  the  earth-floor  fell. 
And  thouiand  joyful  voices  ciy, 

"Huzzb!  huzza!   a  Victory  !" 

An  old  we^k  man,  with  head  of  snow. 
And  years  threescore  snii  ten, 

Looked  in  upon  hii  cabin-home. 
And  anguish  seized  bim  then. 

He  faelp'd  not  wife,  nor  helpless  bsK 

One  scalding  tear,  one  choking  sob — 
He  knelt  him  down,  and  pny'd. 

And  thousand  iojful  voices  cry, 
"  Huiza  !  huzza  1    a  Victory  •" 


O  Memory !  tbau  of  fees  the  worai — 

To  mortal  mind,  of  friends  the  bes^— 
How  ofl  ihy  potent  tpell  hath  burst 

With  magic  forcn  Ihe  snirit's  rest, 
And  the  fell  fiend  regret  lialh  nunt 

With  nniious  venom  from  thy  breast. 
And  if  hia  writhing  victim  durst 

Fly  to  the  future  to  be  blest. 
Still  will  Iby  phanlnm,  doubly  cursed, 

Hia  soul  of  yenrned-for  joy  direif-. 
Still  will  it  wing  o'er  scenes  when  erat 


Till  follies  post  by  th- 

Witha-er»lrainedR 

Hay  drive  the  overgi 


d  her  CI 


Beyond  e 


reason  a  blest  control. 


And  yet  Ibou  art  the  beat  of  friends. 
Dear  memory,  thou  whose  piercing 

Where  hupe  lies  prostrate  'nealh  hi 

Yes,  sorrow  for  a  while  will  stsy 
Her  blighting  hand  whilst  thou  an  near. 

And  joy  will  beam  as  sunbeams  plar 
Where  snow  eternal  rules  the  yerir. 
And  memory  such  dost  thoH  sp|>i  .<r 
To  him  who  here  in  vacsnt  gaze 
O'erlooks  dark  heaven's  indignant  blue, 
.And  but  discerns  Ihy  pliicid  atsr. 
Which  o'er  wide  seas  of  thoiighl  from  far 
ShnolB  its  all-varying  ray,  that  thought 
To  Bceoes  his  childhood  loved  is  brought— 

That  thoaghl  rolls  backward  to  the  time 
When  ciutiou)  law  he  dared  to  break 
And  tempi  the  dangers  of  the  lake. 

When  same  proud  forest  cbini  he'd  climb 
In  wayward  sportivsnesa,  and  hide 
F(om  monkish  task  with  eliiellBin's  prida. 


'•J- 
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KISCEltANBOlIS. 


to  ills  pubUc  above  ■  month  ago,  hm  nnw  buen 
officially  announced  by  llie  rommittee,  which  hai 
tuued  a  prinlad  addrcH  nn  the  occaeion.  In  thii, 
a  reiiew  of  tlieir  operalions  during  Iwunly  jeare, 
■inca  the  foundation  in  1836,  i a  pul  forth,  and 
much  merit  ia  claimed  for  the  polilini),  religioui, 
•ad  educalional  fruii«  produc>-d  hy  Ibeiti,  and  also 
fbr  th«  improvement  in  publiihiog  cbeap  booka 
The  greal  achems  of  (ho  '■  Biographical  Diclion- 
ary"  ia  (as  tve  alwaya  wid  il  mU9tli«;  abandoned  ; 
and  Ibe  aubicribora  muit  he  contenl  with  ihe  let- 
ter 1,  6niBhi:d  in  (eTen  half-Tolumei,  and  which 
at  ita  pace  must  baia  laken  far  mere  iban  half-a- 
century  to  complele,  A  Inai  of  nearly  5000i.  oc- 
eurrad  on  this  leriet :  it  would  have  betn  a  pret- 
ty aum  when  the  alph^i  t  came  to  z  !  A  conlin- 
Snt  hope  ia  held  out  (a  bopclosd  hope,  we  fearj 
at  ibe  publication  may  be  reaumed. 
The  addreM  proceed!  lo  say  ;— ■'  Wilh  reaped 
to  the  Society,  bnwevei,  Ibe  failure  of  (he  '  Uio- 
gTiphical  Diclioniry.'  Iliough  one  of  the  circuui- 
•tarieea  ».hiBh  have  led  lo  ita  prcicnl  eituntion,  ia 
only  to  be  cunaidered  in  thai  light  in  connection 
wiiD  another  of  a  mora  malerial,  and  much  rooie 

Sraiifying,  cliaraclir     The    Society's  work    i« 
one,  for   ita  grealeil  object  is  achieved — fully, 
Airly,  and  permanently.     Tfa^  public  ia  aupplied 
t  cheap  anil  good 


then 


le  friend  of  hui 


n  1826,  have  hopL -._- 

in  inenty  ye^ra.  The  powerful  contrihuiori  |i 
Ihia  great  object,  who  have  been  (aught  by  th 
Society  huvr  to  noik  without  the  Suciely,  ma; 
almost  be  reckoned  by  the  hundred,  and  there  i. 
hardljBcounlry  in  Europe,  from  Butaia  to  Spain, 
which  hai  not  aeea  the  Society 'a  publicaliai 
itaovfn  language,  and  felt  (heir  influence  oi 
own  syalem  of  production.         •         •         • 

"  In  coucluaion,  the  cnrnmilte*  congralulal 
who  feal  aa  they  do  upon  the  apir'    '  ' 
. -—\j  (tiaplayed,  an 


■0  aciively  aiaplayed,  and  truti  thai : 


will  noi  lireuniil  it  haa  achieved  Ihe  uniTeraal 
education  of  the  people.  Aa  employed  in  efleet- 
ing  ih^ir  object  by  printed  publicaliona,  which 
ipally  ajdteaaed  to  thoae  who  ha>«  ta- 
me mental  culture,  they  have  always 
felt  that  ihe  door  of  communication  between  Ihem 
laaBCB  of  th«  community  waa  but  a 
ny  open.  But  they  have  the  aalia- 
faction  of  seeing  and  knowing  thai  at  leaat  there 
K  no  furlher  obalacle  lo  those  who  have 
the  first  elup,  and  of  feeling  thai  they  bare 
tienlal  in  removing  the  aubatiquent 
The  lime  ia  coming,  they  trust,  when 
upon  what  mual  now  see,  namely, 
■ige,  though  it  adds  power  lo  evil, 
power  to  good  ;  when  ihere  ahall  b« 
he  community  on  which  tbia  maiim 
ahail  not  hav^  been  verified  ;  and  when  Ibe  So- 
ciety for  the  Dinu^iou  of  UaefUl  Knowledge  ibaJI 
be  co-eilenaiva  with  society  ilsalf." — L*llr«ry 
Caitttt. 


IflDI*!.     Voc*BULlBI.— To    Sal 

readers  as  may  be  occuaionally  a 
ingthe  Indian  Tiew^  fi 
guage,  we  subjoin  the 


m  Ignorance  "  the  lan- 
leaning  of  a  fen  wordi 
o^  in  the  newapapera : — 
lie,  anawering  to  our  E^uire  ; 
^fgum — princcsa  ;  a  bungslo — a  collage  made  of 
bamboo  and  mala,  wilh  proj  cling  ihalched  roof; 
coohe — a  porter;  cues — al>oul  two  mileai  Cum- 
berland— a  aaah;  outlaw— a  magialrale  ;  dak- 


Baboo— a  Hindoo  tin--,  ananBitug  iv  vu,  Mjm^iMt,^  , 

ilUge  made  of 
--  -,   iilli  oroi  clina  r'       '     " 

poai ;    decoii — a    river    pirate;    dewan — a 
.  _:.,i,|,^^  m(j  aometimes  an  agent ;  dboobe 
r;  dooab—a    Iract  of  counlrT   belneen 


j';  dun. 

:ouQcil ;  fakl- 
European ;  t 
eaal,  a  tandin 


■j.pii 


country   belneen 
durbar — the  court 


i  ghal-in 
■nd  aouth. 


itf — a  iOTereign  ;  havildar — an  offii 
-rmy ;  hooks — a  pipe  ;  houdah — a  seat  on  an  ele- 
phant ;  hurharu — messpnger  ;  iaghire— -an  eatate 
awigned   by  GoTMomenii   jun|l»— a    Ihiolul; 
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miCELLANBOUS. 


fchelat — m  hanorarr  driH  ;  lac — ona  hundrad 
thouwnd ;  mabtrBJah — a  grvai  kiojt ;  manboul — 
aholjniBD;  mahoul — id  Blephsnt  driver  ;  mehar 
— a  gold  coin,  worth  giitscD  rupeea  in  Bengal  ^ 
muanud—a  throne;  nuJIah— a  braok,  or  small 
lirancti  afBTitai:  nuziar — an  otfanng  ;  paddy — 
lice  in  ihe  huik  ;  psgods— Indian  templa  ;  peuli- 
*WB — uveriign  ;  peon — meiiengBr;  pice — a  imall 
copper  coin  ;  punjaub— five  riven  ;  ranee — a 
princefaj  r;ut—s  peaaant ;  aahib— lord  ;  *Bcei — 
a  groom;  lepofs — nalive  iroopa   in   tbe  Britiah 


ollera 


It  Tor  Ir 


1  head  man  or  minialEr  ;  auddi 
adiwlul,  and  auddir  dewannee — court*  of  jnalici 
■ubabdar — officer  of  the  bjgheit  rank  in  tlie  arm] 
Tftkeel — an  envoy;  vedas — (be  hindooMriplarei 

of  a  lemindary,  or  provir.cB.  A  crare  tiC  rapeei 
if  a  hundred  laca,  A  rupee  ia  about  two  ibillingi. 
A  pica  ia  about  the  12th  of  an  anna,  or  tbe  I99nd 
part  of  a  rupee. 

WHDtaioHt  FifriKHDiTED  Bksid. — Thirij 
jreara  ago  Dr.  Thomaa  Thamaoo,  the  very  able 
profeaaor  orcbemiilry  in  Gta^ow,  reeomman'*'  ' 
a  proceai  (br  niKking  whoJeaoois  bread  diffei 
ftf  n  that  produced  by  Iba  commiin  piactioe  of 
wliat  ji  called  »  railing  if  thrciugb  tb> 
fbrmeDtation,  which  onij  aubtarvei  the  purpoie 
of  generating  rarboaic  acid.  Inalead  uf  tbia,  tbe 
doctor  ihoned  how  much  better  breed  could  be 
Bade  bj  etnpliiying  certain  proportiooi  of  carbo- 
nite  of  Boda  and  muriatic  acid ;  and  tbe  advice 
be  iben  lave  had  cootiderabla  eRecl  upon 
public.  But,  like  loo  many  uusrul  things,  it  ae 
to  have  been  loit  ■Ightorand  abandoned,  and  old 
betHU  to  have  prevailed  in  Ihii  moat  aaaenliel 
preparation  of  human  food.  A  tiule  pamphlet, 
by  "A  Phtaician"  (Taj  lor  and  WafionJ,  baa 
jaat  inoed  fiom  iha  prata,  renenring  Ibe  inalruc- 
ttone  and  earneatlj  impruaiiiig  ths  value  uf  the 
(ikange,  which  we  cordial!)'  approve.  Among 
the  intereating  incidental  matter  toncbed  upon, 
thai  which  releri  to  h-own  bread  asami  lo  ua  to 
dMCTTO  tbe  attcPliou  of  every  family  in  the  am- 

"It  nay  not  be  od(  of  place  to  obaerve,  that 
niataken  notions  reapecting  tb«  quality  of  differ- 
ent aorta  uf  bread  have  given  nae  ID  much  waste 
iDanottiarway.  The  ■■-neral  belief  is,  thai  bread 
nude  with  the  finest  floiir  is  llie  beit,  and  tbi 
wfaitaoeas  is  tbe  proof  of  ila  quality;  but  both 
Ibma  opinions  are  popular  errors.  The  white- 
new  may  be,  and  generally  ia,  communicaled  by 
•luBi,  to  the  injury  of  the  coniumar  ;  and  it  la 
kaewnbymen  ofscience,  that  the  bread  ufunre- 
fined  flour  will  sualain  life,  while  that  mads  w.th 
Ibe  refined  will  not.  Keep  a  oiaii  on  brown 
braad  and  walrr,  and  be  will  liVB  and  enjoy  good 
health;  give  him  while  bread  and  water  only, 
■nd  be  will  gradually  sicken  and  die.  The  meal 
of  which  the  first  is  made  conuiita  all  the  in- 
gredieote  esaential  to  the  cumpoait  on  or  nourinb- 
nent  of  the  *iiriuus  struciuivs  composing  our 
bodies.  Slime  of  Ihera  ingredien  (  are  removed 
by  the  miller  in  bii  eSbrti  to  please  ib>-  public  ; 
to  thai  fipo  flour,  instead  of  beiog  belter  than  the 
meat,  iMbe  least  nouriabing ;  and,  to  make  the 
case  Worse,  il  ia  alio  Ihu  must  diffimll  of  digestion, 
Tbe  loBi  is,  ibereibre,  in  all  rcspecis,  a  wute) 
and  il  aeema  deairabla  that  the  admiran  of  whtM 


bread  (but  especially  tbe  poor)  ehonid  be  mad* 
acqnainlad  with  ihEin  truths,  and  brnugbl  to  in* 
quKO  whether  ibey  do  not  putchase  at  loa  dear  a 
rate  tbe  privilege  of  indulg'og  in  tbe  uee  of  it. 
The  unwiae  preference  givrn  ao  univeraally  to 
white  bread  led  lo  ihe  pamicioue  practice  of  mix- 
ing alum  with  the  Sour,  and  this  again  to  all  sorla 
or  adulterations  and  impositions;  for  it  enabled 
bakers,  who  were  so  disposed,  by  adding  mere 
and  more  alum,  to  make  bread  made  from  the 
Sour  ofan  inferior  grain  look  like  the  beat  or  the 
most  costly,  and  to  diipoae  of  il  accordingly  ;  at 
once    defrauding   tba   purebaaer,  and    laniperiiig 

' '    '        e  of  the  advantagaa  I? 

;  process,  in"  "" '""  —    "    "^ 

,._Jticefc«,it. 
ipa  tibia. 

>■  Among  Ihe  maltari  removed  by  the  miliar 
era  the  larger  portion  uf  the.ialine  subatanotB, 
which  are  indispenaabte  lo  the  growth  of  ifa* 
banea  and  teeth,  and  are  required,  although  ID  > 
less  degree,  for  their  daily  repair.  Brown  bread 
should,  themfore,  be  given  to  nurses,  and  to  tb« 
young  or  the  growing,  and  should  be  prefarred  bv 
all,  of  wbalevrr  age,  whose  bones  anon  a  tanJ- 
ency  to  bend,  or  who  have  weak  teelb.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  brown  bread  will  generally  ha  fosnd 
the  beat  by  all  persons  who  have  aluggiah  bowala, 
and  atomachi  equal  lo  Iba  digestion  of  Ibe  brao. 
But  with  some  it  will  dinagree,  for  the  bran  is  too 
exciting  lo  irrilable  bowels,  and  is  dissolved  with 
difficuiiy  in  some  stomachs.  When  this  beppaoa, 
the  bran  should  be  removed,  either  wholly  or  ia 
part;  and  by  such  means  the  bre^d  may  be  adap- 
ted, wilh  tbe  greatest  ease,  (o  all  habits  and  ul 
ConstitmioDS." — Ltlsrary  Gaietti. 


PanacRcii 


on  the  last  ayllsble, 
the  Scotch  ai,  or  ne 
nouncad  MnltavH. 


tn  Paopia  Nana. 
'  UK '  have  iha  accaat 
>  *  an  '  ia  aonnded  like 
,  thus  Mmiltan  is  pto^ 
Die  remark  appliea  to 
thus  tbe  river  CAflaai 
ia  sounded  CftiinaBt  with  the  firat*yllabU  npid- 
ly  uttered,  and  Ibe  full  weight  of  the  sound  on 
the  '  ant.'  '  i^Rjaiet '  it  another  illustration.  S. 
Compouoda  of  the  words  Ferozt  have  Ibe  accent 
on  tbe  ayllable  '  Die,*  not  on  ^poor  '  nr  '  staA  '  aa 
one  often  hears  it.  Feroiepoor  muat  be  atMrad 
in  tAras  syllables.  3.  '  f  '  has  the  sound  oF*M 
— Siik  ia  prunuunced  '  3*»li,'  doI  Skttt  nor  Sj^t. 


— According  t( 
there  are  upwe 
ing  at  our  different  arsenals,  among  which  are  no 
less  than  35  slram  frigates  and  other  war  aleam- 
ars;  Riur  36  gun  frigalea;  t«n  5U  gun  frigates; 
leu  ships  of  the  line,  averigii  g  from  80  to  84 
guns  eacfa— vie,  the  Agamemnon,  tbe  Coloaana, 
the  Irresiatibta,  thn  Mijestic,  the  Heeanee,  tha 
Brunswick,  the  Creasy,  Iha  Lion,  the  Mara,  and 
the  Ban-  Pariel ;  six  ahi|is  of  tbe  line  of  90  guna 
each— vit  the  Aboukir,  the  Eimoutb,  tbe  Pria- 
cess  Koyal,  tha  Algiers,  Ibe  Hannibal,  and  Iba 
St  Jean  d'Acre  ;  eii  ships  of  tbe  line.  Grat-ralaa, 
of  no  rani  eiicb— vit ,  the  Harlbomugb,  tha 
Hoyal  Pr  derick,  tha  Victoria,  th-  Pnnca  qf 
Wales,  the  Ruyal  Sovereign,  and  the  Windsor 
Castle;  and  ls*ily,ihsRajal  Alben,ori20gaaa. 


Digmzcd  by  Google 


DlflCBID       TaODBHTIi      VIOK      JllB      PlDL 

RfoirTiii. — A  trus  eorormttr  mail  often  take 
•way  ftakin  iha  aoumai  all  ordinary  lopica  of 
•ooBoUlioo,  aad  laad  bim  wfaera  oolj  tfaa  bif  heat 
cao  be' of  any  arail, 


of  ihs  ebBnn  io  tha  daparted,  tha  putting  olT  of 
bia  body,  liia  ddtcI  circDmiMDcaa,  hii  new  rata- 
tioDa,  wbencB  ha  louki  dom.upoo  all  hara  aa 
MTIblj. 

Mraiorj  it  tha  higbaal  gift;  vre  do  not  ftel  il  Io 
ba  ao,  becaaa«  we  only  partially  lona  it,  and  gen- 
t)ra)ly  retain  it  in  great  [binga ;  but  lei.  a  nan 
every  moineDl  forget  othera,  and  than  hb  what 
he  would  be.  We  ire  tlie  creatu.  ea  of  the  pial, 
tharafbTe.ofmamory.  To  depriTc  ua  ormeinory, 
would  be  to  tbru)l  at  nakrd,  dealilute,  inlo  tbe 
mere  praaanl,  only  tbe  monient  after  (□  ilrip  ua 
of  nMmory  again. 

A  good  action  ahinea  ont  upon  ua  in  the  de- 
ceaaed— it  ia  the  precioua  atone  which  the  Meii- 
oana  place  amid  tne  aahaaofthedend,  that  itmaj 


H  ISC  ELLA  NKOUS. 
perfbrinad 


How  doea  huiBBn  loTa  Mill   pine  after,  atill 
alrelch  forth  ita  arraa  to  ctup  Iba  fkding  imagea 
.. ,j  _j^g  fg^ 

and  Ibe 
peritbing! 

Wera  tbera  not  a  lurking  diabelief  of  Im- 
morlaliiy,  there  would  b«  fu  ownt  courage  in 
daatb,  more  contnnt  in  life,  and  leaa  oirer-valua 
fblit. 

There  are  penona  who,  endowed  with  a 
higher  aenav,  bat  wit«  weaker  powen  Iban  actiTe 
tatrnt,  lec-  ive  imbeir  aoul  the  grrat  world'Bpirit, 
whetlicrin  outward  lifh,  or  in  ihe  inner  life  of 
fiction  aadof  ihougbt,  whOTQinain  true  lod  faitJi- 
ffal  to  it,  aa  thn  lEudi  r  wife  to  the  atrong  man, 
bat  who,  when  they  would  expreaa  thtiir  lore, 
can  only  utter  broken  aounda,  or  dpeak  otberwiae 
tban  tney  wiab.  If  Ilia  man  of  talent  may  be 
eatled  tbe  inerry  imitlllTe  ape  of  genina,  tbeae 
ue  tbe  (ihiDl,  aerioua,  upright  woodmeD,  Io 
whom  fate  haa  denied  tJie  power  of  apeecb.  If, 
M  the  Indiana  ibink,  Ihe  animoli  are  the  dumb 
of  the  earlb,  thene  are  tbe  dumb  of  heaven. 

Tbe  apirit  la  aa  inTiatbla  aa  ita  apoeoh,  but 
what  doea  ihera  not  lie  of  all  lliitt  la  lofty,  all 
tbM  ie  Ufa,  in  a  ainglo  word  f  la  it  loll  when  ttie 
air  on  which    it  haa  been    watted    haa  paved 

We  apeak  of  lifi  being  taken,  wban  it  la  only 
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□  narer  be  wholly  daapi- 


a  oureyea,  and  nol  tbe  mictoacope,  that  da> 
I  ua.    Il  could  not  create'or  aLow  what  ia 
Dot.     Tbe  earth  may  be  infinitely  greater. 


How  many  thouaand*  of  little  mean*  mnal  a 
lan  havo  rccoune  to,  before  be  can  accompliah 
ly  thing  great! 

We  ahould  aoonar  learn  to  know  men  if  w« 
id  not  regard  every  action  ae  the  reault  of  a 
fixed  principle.  Caprice  preventa  their  adher- 
to  it ;  and,  Iherafbre,  we  ought  not  to  draw 
onclnaioB  aa  lo  cbaraciar  from  a  aingte  ao- 

nan,in  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleaiure,  may 
onli  a  delight  of  tbe  aenaaa  ;  but  he  who 
behulda  that  man  a  enjoyment  with  a  aympathii- 
ing  eye,  baa  a  heart-delight 

He  who  haa  about  ten  thinga  a  aiogle  original 
ibackneyed    thought,  baa    many  ancb  about  a 
hundred  tbinp. 


Fanej,  or  the  creative  power,  ia  ihe  world-aont 

tha    aoul,  the    element- apirit   of  the  other 

,  iwera.     Experience,  anil  the   varied  influence! 

of  tha  mind,  tear  but  leavei  fVom  tbe  book  of  na- 

Fancy   forma   iheae  paria  inlo  a  whole. 

It   bring*  even    the  aba-'lula    and  the    Infinite 

.rur  tbe  reach    of  reaion,  and  rendera  them 

re  diaoernible    to  mortal  man.       It  employe 

If  With   ihi'  failure  and  the  pail,  becauae  no 

other  time  can  become  infinite  or  totaliied      Not 

m  ftill  of  air,  hat  from  ihe  whole  height 

loapfaere,  ia  the  elberoal  blue  of  heaven 


if  the  al 
formed. 


He  who  in  bia  apherej  however  circumacribed, 
perfecta,  ae  far  aa  in  bim  liea,  all  duty  and  all 
tetf-denial,  not  merely  in  doing,  but  in  abataining, 
neeila  for  hia  growth  io  virtue  no  eitraordinarv 
clrcuuiatance,  no  unuaual  occaaion ;  ahould  auch 
imve,  il  finda  bia  alreadj  grown. 

He  who  haa  not  coinage  enough  to  be  a  fool 
In  hi*  own  way,  will  acarcely  have  aaSeient  lo 
be  wiae  io  hia  own  way. 

How  penaive  we  are  made  by  a  beaulinil  night, 
—by  lovely  tceneiy — by  the  aoond  of  mnaic— by 
refleclion  on  the  infinite— bj  tha  ahadowy-iinied 
cl.&  of  Uw  flituia  ■ 

Tbe  grealeat  aorrow  ia  the  loaa  of  tbe  baloi 

~L  death  nor     —     -"- '  ■—  '" ■    —  — i.-.i. 

and   the 
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LIFE  AND  WBITINGS  OF  SCHILLER. 

PoETRV  nn<l  imagtiiaiiTe  literature  must 
always  sufler  (Vom  traDalatinn  ;  aod  ihuti  it 
is  impossible  duly  to  estimate  their  merit, 
wbere  we  cannot  read  them  in  (heir  proper 
tongue.  But  no  poets  and  iroaginaiive 
writers  have  suffered  so  deeply  in  the  eali-, 
maiion  of  our  countrymen,  as  those  of  Ger- 
many. This,  at  first,  appears  paradnxical ; 
since  the  German  language  is  exactly  that, 
of  all  olhera,  (unless  we  except  the  kindred 
dialects,)  which  is  must  easily  transferred 
into  our  own,  and  the  spirit  of  which  has 
the  cloaest  affinity  with  the  Eiigliiih.  Bui 
the  cause  is  external  to  the  nature  of  the 
■abject  Prejudice  was  early  excited  against 
German  literature,  and  on  two  very  diHtinci 
grounds,  moral  and  literary.  About  the 
time  of  the  first  French  rerolntion,  anar- 
chicat  and  immoral  publicalions  were  im- 
ported from  Germany  uo  leas  than  from 
France.  German  poetry,  indeed,  was  born 
at  a  period  when  all  departmenls  of  litera- 
ture were  more  or  less  tainted  with  revolu' 
tionary  piinciplea,  which  were  too  hastily 
identified  with  the  temper  of  the  people ; 
tod,  aa  it  was  from  (ranslations  of  lax  wril- 
iiipi  that  the  ide^i  of  GermaD  litcrttuie 
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was  mainly  collected  by  the  English  public, 
it  was  concluded  that  all  German  fiction 
must  be  anarchical  and  immoral.  Itseema 
needlesa  seriously  to  rebut  such  a  conclu- 
sion. From  the  literature  of  our  own  coun- 
try, probably  the  purest  in  the  world,  it 
would  be  easy  to  expori  an  equivalent  for 
our  imported  German  impurities.  It  is  to 
be  admitted,  however,  that  most  of  the  no- 
blest productions  of  German  imagination 
have  appeared  since  the  period  alluded  to. 
Annlher  objection  was,  that  the  literature 
of  Germany  was  not  modelled  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  the  caMing-moulds  of 
(he  English  mind;  (hough,  in  reality,  a 
French  caricature  was  (he  standard,  and  the 
reader  of  Racine  flaliered  himaelf  that  he 
understood  Sophocles.  It  was  forgotten 
tha(  the  great  charm  of  theGreek  literature 
waa  i(s  originality  and  freshness  ;  and  that 
thus  the  qualities  condemned  in  the  German 
were  really  the  very  same  which  those  in- 
consistent censors  admired  in  the  Greek. 

These  prejudices  are  not  wholly  passed 
away ;  but  a  better  and  a  juster  spirit  ia 
awakening.  The  German  writers  gave  an 
impulse  lo  the  poetry  of  our  own  country, 
and  aent  our  language  to  its  native  re- 
•ourcea.    Wof diworth,  Soulhey,  Coleridge, 
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SettU,  among  the  foreniost — all  more  or  \eaf 
influenced  by  German  literature — havr 
rescued  ua  from  being  mere  imilaiors. 
We  have,  accordiiigl;,  revised  uur  condem- 
nation of  our  Oerman  brelhren,  ard  soughi 
to  be  belter  acquainted  with  tbeni.  The 
reaiilt  has  been  that  we  have  found  our  judg- 
ment as  erroneous  as  it  was  ra^h.  We  find 
the  imaginative  literature  of  Germany  per- 
haps the  noblest  and  most  apleudid  in  the 
world,  nesl  to  our  own,  and  even  more  co- 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  ia  only  of 
the  imaginative  part  of  German  literature 
that  we  are  here  treating.  With  its  refine- 
ments in  metaphysics,  and  its  melancholy 
wanderings  in  theolugy,  we  are  not  now 
concerned.  That  portion  which  we  have 
here  been  considering,  is  not  only  little  af- 
fected by  these  things,  but  fovorable  end 
conducive  to  worthier  objects.  We  are  not 
unaware  that  the  ca^e  of  Ooetfae,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  German  imaginative  wri- 
ters, may  be  cited  aa  an  example  against  us. 
Yet,  eminent  as  he  ia,  he  is  but  one  j  and 
from  his  voluminous  writings  much  might 
be  selected  which  would  even  strengthen 
our  position. 

Our  present  purpose,  however,  is  lo  ap- 
ply these  remarks  lo  ihfl  compositions  of 
Schiller,  a  writer  who  disputes  with  Goethe 
himself  the  throne  of  German  imagination, 
but  whose  imaginative  writings,  with  little 
more  than  one  early  well-known  eaception, 
are  conducive  to  pure  amusement  or  eleva- 
ted instruction.  It  is  not,  of  rourae,  our 
intention  to  present  a  formal  criticism  < 
compositions  so  varied  and  so  numerous 
Schiller's.  We  shall  prefer  illustrating,  in 
broad  outline,  his  more  celehraled  pieces, 
in  cnnaexion  with  a  biogrfiphicnl  sketch, 
which  will,  with  our  brief  extracts  and  crit- 
icisms, serve  the  purpose  of  mutual  illus- 
tration. Our  source  will  be  chiefly  a  me- 
moir, written  in  the  year  1S12,  by  his  friend 
Kbrner  of  Dresden,  father  of  the  youthful 
patriot  whose  biography  we  have  sketched 
in  a  former  number.  From  the  year  1785, 
he  was  cue  of  Schiller's  most  intimate 
friends,  and  wrote  from  personal  knowtedgi 
chiefly ;  and,  when  this  was  not  the  case, 
from  the  most  authentic  information.  Thi? 
sketch  we  shall  illustrate,  where  convenient, 
from  the  liies  of  Schiller,  by  Mr.  Carlyk 
and  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton;  the  latter  of  whom 
is  not  only  an  able  biographer,  but  an  al>- 
breviator  of  those  who  had  the  b»t  t^por- 
tuniiies  for  lbs  succeasful  proaeoution  ol 


John  Chrialopher  Frederick  Schiller, 
best  known  by  the  last  of  his  Christiaia 
names,  was  born  November  10,  1759,  at 
Marbach,  on  the  Neckar,  in  the  duohy  o€ 
Worilemburg.  His  father,  John  Caspar 
Schiller,  was  originally  an  army  surgeon, 
ho  aflerwards  entered  the  army  itself,  nnd 
nded  his  days  as  mansger  of  a  very  exten- 
sive nursery  plantation  at  Ludwigsburg,  be- 
longing to  the  duke.  Though  not  a  well- 
educated  man,  he  strove  lo  compensate  this 
defect  by  diligent  labor;  and  a  thanksgiv- 
ing prayer  of  his  is  stilt  extant,  written  af- 
ter his  son  had  attained  celebrity,  in  which 
lemorates  the  fact,  that,  from  the 
birth  of  his  son,  he  had  not  ceased  to  pray 
that  the  dcliciencies  of  his  boy's  educatton- 
al  means  might  in  some  way  be.  supplied  to 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  good  pa- 
rent arid  a  good  man  :  nor  were  the  excel- 
enciea  of  his  wife  inferior.  She  waa  af- 
fectionately attached  to  her  husband  and 
children,  and  mutually  and  deeply  be- 
ed.  Although  of  slender  education,  she 
lid  relish  the  religious  poetry  of  Utz  and 
Gellert.  The  early  characteristics  of  young 
Schiller,  as  described  by  Ktirner,  were 
piety,  gentleness,  and  tenderness  of  con- 
science. He  received  the  rudiments  of  bis 
education  at  Lorch,  a  frontier  village  of  tka 
Wlirltemburg  territory,  where  his  parents 
were  residing  from  1765  to  176::^.  His  tu- 
tor here  waa  a  parochial  minister,  named 
Moser,  afier  whom,  perhaps,  he  drew. the 
character  of  Pastor  Moser,  in  "  Tba  Rob- 
bers." The  son  of  this  tutor  waa  his  ear- 
liest friend,  and  is  tliought  to  have  ezoiltd 
the  deaire  which  he  long  felt  of  eDleriBg 
the  ministry. 

Schiller's  poetical  temperament  waa  early 
developed.  When  scarcely  past  the  period 
of  infancy,  it  ia  aaid,  he  wus  missed  during 
a  thunderstorm.  His  father  sought  hira, 
and  found  him  in  a  solitary  place,  on  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  gazing  on  the  scene.  Oi 
being  reprimanded,  he  is  said  to  have  r<* 
plied,  "  The  lightning  waa  very  beautiGal, 
and  I  wished  to  see  whence  it  easie." 
Another  anecdote  of  his  childhood  i«  bet* 
ler  auiheniicaied.  At  the  age  of  viat 
years,  he,  and  a  friend  of  the  like  age,  r^ 
ceived  two  kreutzera  apieee  for  repetitioa 
of  their  catechism  in  church.  This  money 
they  resolved  to  inveat  in  a  dish  of  conte 
tad  cream  at  Harteneck ;  but  here  iba 
yoang  adteoturers  failed  lo  obtain  the  de- 
sired delicacy,  while  the  whole  four  kreut- 
zera were  demanded  fcr  a  quitter  cake  of 
|eheeae,  wilfaotit  bread !    Tbua  fijiled,  ib^ 
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proceadied  to  Neckarweihiqgeii,  whve  tbe; 
scoomplished  (heir  object  Tor  ibree  kteui- 
sera,  bsving  one  (o  apare  for  a  bunch  ol 
grapcB.  On  thia,  young  Scbiller  uccnded 
an  eminoBce  wbioh  overlooks  both  places, 
BDd  utiered  a  grave  poeiical  anathema  on 
the  barren  land,  Bn<I  a  like  benediction  on 
the  region  of  cream. 

On  hia  father's  felnrn  to  Ludirigaburg, 
]ranng  S<;hiller,  then  nine  yeara  ad,  first 
saw  ibe  interior  of  a  theatre.  Thia  circum- 
Mance  seemed  al  once  to  disclose  hii  ge- 
niaa.  Prom  that  moment,  all  his  boyish 
■porta  had  reference  to  the  drama;  and  he 
began  to  forecast  plans  foi  traaedies.  Not 
thai  bis  inclinstioii  to  the  profeasion  of  hi» 
early  choice  diminiabed.  He  only  regard- 
ed dramniio  literature  and  exhibitiona  as 
amuaenients  and  relualiona  b-nm  aoTerer 
pnrsuits.  He  now  continued  bis  slndiesin 
a  school  at  Ludwigsburg,  where  he  waa 
conspicuous  for  energy,  diligence,  and  ac' 
titity  of  roind  and  body.  The  lesttmonials 
which  be  here  received  induced  the  duke 
to  ofier  him  a  higher  edacation,  in  a  semi- 
nary at  Sttiltgart,  which  he  had  lately 
founded.  Hia  father,  who  felt  hia  obliga- 
tiona  to  the  duke,  aud  not  leaat  the  favor 
which  waa  now  offered  him,  reluctantly 
abandoned  hia  original  intention  of  indul- 
ging hia  son  with  the  profession  of  his 
wiabes;  axd  young  Schiller,  atill  more  re- 
luctantly, in  1773,  surrendered  the  Church 
for  the  bar.  In  the  following  year,  when 
each  sehdar  of  the  estahliahnient  waa  call- 
ed on  to  delineate  his  owo  charactrr,  he 
openly  avowed  "  that  be  ahonld  deem  bim- 
ielf  naueh  happier  if  hn  could  serve  his 
country  as  a  divine."  And  he  found  le- 
gal stndiea  so  little  attiaclive,  th.:t,  on  the 
addition  of  a  medioal  school  to  the  estab- 
lishment, in  1^75,  he  availed  bimseir  of 
the  duke's  permisaion  to  enrol  bintself  a 
member. 

During  this  period,  Schiller  was  not  in- 
attentive to  the  revolution,  or  rather,  crea- 
tion, then  working  in  the  poetry  of  Ger- 
maey.  The  immense  reaourcea  of  the 
Qerrun  langaage  were,  in  great  meaenre, 
iinknowntotheGermanstheniselrea.  They 
ttudied  and  eompoMd  in  the  clasaical 
tongues,  and,  fiudiiig  their  own  so  fur  re- 
iDovied  frnm  tboae  which  they  contemplated 
u  the  only  modele,  redded  it  aa  barba- 
rons ;  or,  if  ihej  ormdeaocnded  to  nae  it, 
endeavored  to  oast  both  words  and  aenli- 
meats  in  a  dusieal  moald.  But  there  werr 
minda  aiiHHig  them  who  were  beginning  to 
peioeure  that  ibe  defeeu  of  Qeraata  liters- 


tare  were  not  inherent,  but  Ihtf  natural  re- 
sult of  endeavoring  to  bind  a  singularly 
free  and  original  language  to  rules  aud  im- 
agery foreign  to  its  geniua.  Klopatock, 
Utic,  Leasing,  Goethe,  and  Gerstenberg, 
(vere,  in  di&rent  manners  and  degrees,  of 
thia  order.  From  (he  study  of  these,  Schil- 
ler caught  the  aplrlt  of  a  German  original- 
ity, which  he  Bfterwardsto  retnarksbly  con- 
tributed to  advance.  Becoming,  about  the 
same  time,  acquainted  (through  Wieland's 
translation)  with  the  writings  of  Shaks- 
peare,  he  studied  them  with  avidity  and  de- 
light; though,  aa  he  acknowledges,  with  an 
imperfect  ooraprehenaton  of  their  depth. 
During  hia  residence  at  Stuttgart,  be  had 
compwed  an  epic,  entitled  "  Mosei,"  and 
a  tragedy  called  "  Cosmo  de'  Medici," 
part  of  which  was  afterwards  worked  up  in 
"  The  Robbers."  But  he  had  no  sooner 
decided  on  the  medical  profesaion,  than  be 
resolved  to  abandon  poetry  for  two  years. 
He  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  "  On  the  Philos- 
ophy of  Phyaiology,"  and  defended  a  the- 
sis "On  the  Connexion  of  the  Animal  and 
Spiritual  Natures  in  Man."  He  afterwards 
received  an  appointment  as  a  military  sur- 
geon, and  was  esteemed  able  in  his  profea- 
aioD.  On  the  expiration  of  his  probational 
course,  he  held  himself  free  to  prosecute 
his  favorite  study.  Aocordingly,  in  the 
year  1780,  the  famous  play  of  ■'  The  Rob- 
bers" saw  the  light,  jt  waa  published  at 
his  own  expense,  DO  bookseller  venturing  to 
undertake  it. 

Of  the  geniua  displayed  in  this  work 
there  can  tie  but  one  opinion.  The  lan- 
guage of  Coleridge  concerning  it  is  very 
remarkable : — 

"  Schilt«r !  iliit  hour  I  would  havs  niahed  to 

If  througb  the  ihuddcrjog  midnight  I  had  sant  * 
From  (be  duik  dungeon  of  ifae  tnuret  lime-reitt 
t  hat  rEarfDl  voice,  a  fnmiih'd  Alhei'i  cry  ! 
That  in  no  afler-momenl  aughl  leu  T«»t 
Migbl  ilamp  me  mortal '.     A  Iriumphnnt  ahont 
Blnck  Horror  icrfaui'd,  and  all  ber  gol>ttn  routj 
Frnm  the  more  wiltieiing  icana  diminivb'd  pan. 
Ah!   bard  tieaiendaui  in  ■ublimiiy ! 
Could  I  behold  thee  io  thj  lodier  mood, 
WBi.dering  nl  eve  wilh  finely  frenzied  eye. 
Beneath  tome  vast  old  la mpetl-i winging  wood  ! 
Awhile  with  mnteiwa  gaiing  I  would  brood, 
Then  weep  aloud  in  a  wild  acataijr  !" 

Nevertheless,  the  defects  of  this  work  are 
not  less  glaring  than  its  power  is  onques- 
lionalilej  nor  are  these  defects  literary 
only.  The  sympathies  of  the  reader  ate  in 
part  enlisted  on  the  side  of  crime;  while 
the  whole  spirit  of  tfae  play  but  too  well 
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coincides  with  the  tumaltuoiu  character 
of  tbat  period.  And  jel,  we  believe  it  ia 
not  less  troty  thkD  Gnelj  said  b;  Sir  Buliver 
Lytton,  "  Nothing  coutd  be  further  from 
the  mind  of  the  boj  from  whose  unprac- 
tised hand  came  this  rough  Titan  slietch, 
than  to  unsettle  virtue,  in  his  delineations 
of  crime.  Virtue  wsa  then,  as  it  Cl)ntinll• 
ed  to  the  Jut,  bis  ideal ;  and  if  at  the  first 
he  shook  the  atsitie  oa  its  pedestal,  it  was 
but  from  the  rudeness  of  the  caress  that 
sought  to  watin  it  into  life."  Schiller's 
religious  and  virtuous  feelings  had,  how- 
ever, unconaciousl;  lo  himaelf,  been  dele- 
norated  b;  the  French  skeptical  writers. 
Voltaire  moved  his  scorn  and  disgust ;  but 
abhorrence  of  Allh  will  not  save  us  from 
pollution,  if  we  permit  its  contsct.  Rous- 
seau, insidious  and  visionarj,  harraouized 
bat  too  well  with  ihe  temperament  of  the 
earnest  and  contemplative  youtli ;  we  know 
tram  the  painful  evidence  of  a  little  poem 
of  Schiller's,  bearing  the  name  of  that  sub- 
tle anarch,  that  the  influence  had  been  but 
loo  eRective  ;*and  we  trace  the  fact  even 
more  distinctly  in  the  "  Philosophical  Let- 
ters." But  it  would  seem  from  his  own 
testimony,  do  less  than  from  general  evi- 
dence, that  the  military  despotism  which 
was  the  constitation  of  the  seminary  at 
Stuttgart  was  the  real  creative  principle  of 
Ihe  "  Robbers."  It  furnished  SchiKer's 
idea  of  order  and  government,  while  his 
own  reattessness  beneath  that  rigid  coer- 
cion supplied  his  notion  of  liberty.  It  wsa 
from  a  translation  of  the  "  Robbers,"  that 
the  general  tendency  of  German  literature, 
and  of  the  drama  particularly,  was  estima- 
ted in  England.  The  "  Robb«s"  could 
Bol  long  be  a  stranger  to  the  stege.  The 
Freiberr  von  Dalberg,  manager  of  the  the- 
4htre  at  Mannheim,  produced  it  on  his 
bosrds  in  1782.  Schiller  was  present  at 
Ihe  two  Rrst  representations  in  January  and 
May  of  that  year.  His  absence,  however, 
waa  known  to  the  duke,  and  be  was  placed 
under  arrest  for  a  fortnight. 
<•  Bui  his  misfortunes  did  not  end  here.  A 
passage  in  the  "  Robbers"  gave  offence  to 
the  Orisons,*  who  complained  to  ihe  duke 
against  his  subject.  The  result  was  that 
Schiller  was  ptdiibited  from  all  but  pro- 
fessional writing,  and  commanded  to  aban- 
don all  connexion  with  other  ataies.  But 
KArner  informa  us  that,  however  exaspera- 
ted at  the  time,  he  spoke  in  cooler 


*  Ha  had   ca31«d  their  coaafy  xtbe  iliisr< 


kindly  of  the  duke,  and  even  justified  hia 
proceeding,  which  was  not  directed  agaiast 
the  poet'a  genius,  but  his  ill>taste.  He,  io- 
deed^evendweltwarmlyon  theduke'spater- 
nal  conduct,  who  gave  him  aaliitnry  advice 
and  warning,  and  asked  to  see  all  his  poetry. 
Tbiswas  resolutely  refused;  and  the  refusal, 
as  might  be  expected,  was  not  inofiensive. 
Yet  the  duke  seems  not  to  have  renounced 
his  interest  in  his  young  favorite,  for  no 
measures  were  taken  against  him  or  hio 
family  on  his  aubsequeut  departure  from 
Stuttgart,  and  Schiller  even  paid  a  visit  to 
them  during  the  duke's  life,  without  any 
moleatntion.  For  this  departnrehe  wished 
the  duke's  permission,  and  endeavoreid, 
through  his  friend  Dalberg,  to  obisin  it; 
but  impstient  at  the  tediousness  of  ihe  ne- 
gotiations, he  took  sdvsnlsge  of  the  festivi- 
ties occasioned  by  the  Tisit  of  the  Arch- 
duke Paul  of  Russia,  in  October,  I?8Si, 
and  left  Stuttgart  unperceived. 

His  mother  and  sister  were  in  the  secret; 
his  fstber  had  not  been  informed,  lest  loj- 
alty  and  military  subordination  ahoald 
compel  disclosure  to  the  duke.  There 
was  another  person  leA  behind,  in  whom 
rumor  attributes  on  interest  to  Schiller, 
though  we  are  not  informed  whether  ahe 
was  apprised  of  his  flight.  This  was  the 
widow  of  a  military  (Acer,  lo  whom  it  is 
aaid,  Schiller  had  paid  his  addresses,  and 
who  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  "  Laura" 
of  his  early  poems.  A  youth  named  Sirei- 
cher  was  the  companion  of  hia  wanderings. 


All  Schiller's  fortune  Isj 


I  his  tragedy. 


"The  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  at  Genoa," 
which  he  had,  for  the  moat  part,  composed 
when  under  arrest.  Arrived  at  Mannheim, 
he  recited  hia  play  to  the  at  age-manager, 
Meier,  (for  Dalberg  was  at  Stuttgart,)  with 
little  success.  His  Swabian  dialect,  and 
unmelodious  declamation,  drove  away  oil 
his  audience  save  Iffland,  to  whose  person- 
ation his  "  Francis  Moot"  in  the  "  Rob- 
bers" had  been  deeply  indebted.  But,  on 
a  perusal,  Meier  acknowledged  the  real 
merit  of  "  Fiesco,"  and  agreed  lo  prndoce 
it  on  the  stage,  if  Schiller  would  make  the 
requisite  alterations.  Meanwhile,  Schillu 
nnd  his  friend  were  warned,  by  letters  from 
Stutigarl,  that  their  poaitioo  at  Mannheini 
was  perilous.  They  accordingly  oDse 
more  look  flight,  and,  after  many  hardabips, 
took  up  their  quarters  at  an  inn  at  Of^er- 
sheim,  where  "  Fiesoo"  woi  oompleicd, 
and  "Csbol  and  Love"  begun.  While  at 
this  place,  Schiller  waa  ofiered  an  asylum 
at  Bauerbftcb,  our  HeiauBgeii,  an  CAM 
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of  Madame  von  Wollmgen,  with  whoae 
Bona  li«  had  studied  at  Stullgart.  HiTing 
disposed  of  bis  "  Fiesco"  to  a  bookseller, 
he  wiih  alacrilj  accepted  ihe  generons  of- 
fer, and  Strelcher  pursued  tiis  way  to  Ham- 
borg.  At  Bauerbach,  Schiller  found  re- 
pose and  appliances  for  slud; ;  finished 
"  Cabal  ind  Love,"  and  sketched  "  Don 
Carlos."  or  the  two  first  of  these  works 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  speak. 
They  are  not  without  evidence  of  their 
author's  genius;  but  ihej  are  not  less  evi- 
dential of  a  taste  which  he  iired  to  correct, 
and  which,  even  at  this  period,  he  was  cor- 
recting. 

"  Don  Carlos"  is  an  immeasurable  ad- 
vance into  the  regions  of  taste  and  order. 
The  wild  irregular  prose  of  the  previous 
dram:<B  is  exchanged  for  rich  and  melodi- 
ous blank  heroic  verse  :  the  characters  are 
DO  longer  the  crude  imaginations  of  an  un- 
disciplined ardor,  but  finished  studies  from 
nature,  in  historical  prototypes ;  no  longer 
b<rid  disioried  sketches,  but  richly,  yet 
chastely, Ctdored  pictures;  no  longer  flung 
together  in  heedless  and  disorderly  profti- 
non,  but  grouped  with  consummate  art  and 
sense  of  harmony.  Yet  it  is  probable  that 
the  historian  has  in  this  work  encroached 
upon  the  poet,  and  rendered  it  in  parts  ob- 
scure,and  the  connexion  not  always  palpable. 
It  is  far  less  lucid  than  the  great  dramatic 
writings  which  formed  the  labors  of  Schil- 
ler's later  days.  A  considerable  interval 
elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the 
first  and  last  portions;  snd,  as  the  former 
was  printed,  the  drama  could  not  well  be 
rewritten,  to  make  it  harmonize  with  Schil- 
ler's altered  feelings  and  opinions;  but  it 
spoke  s  great  promise,  and  gave  earnest  of 
a  faithful  performance.  It  has  been  abfy 
translated  by  Francis  Ilerbert  Coltrell, 
Esq. 

!n  1786,  Schiller  took  up  his  residence 
at  Mannheim,  where  he  occupied  himself 
with  iheatrical  projects.  From  this  place 
he  wrote  to  Madame  von  WoIIzogen,  soli- 
citing the  hand  of  her  daughter  Charlotte ; 
btit  it  appears  that  the  attachment  was  not 
mutual,  though  Schiller  always  conlinaed 
to  be  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
by  Madame  von  WoIIzogen  and  her  daugh- 
ters. Perhaps  the  yoitng  lady  herself  re- 
garded Schiller's  as  rather  a  preference  than 
an  affection,  which  she  seems  to  have  been 
jtlstified  in  doing,  as,  not  long  sAer,  he 
formed  an  attachment  to  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  his  friend  Schwann,  the  bookseller; 
a  lady  wham  some  suppose  to  have  been 
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his  "  Laora."  During  this  period  he  wrote 
essays  on  dramatic  subjects,  edited  a  peri- 
odical called  "  The  Rhenish  Thalia,"  com- 
posed a  poem  called  "  Conrad  of  Swabia," 
and  a  second  part  of  the  "  Robbers,"  to 
harmonise  the  incongruities  of  the  first. 
Some  scenes  of  his  "Don  Carlos,"  appear- 
ing in  the  "  Thalia,"  attractetl  the  notice 
of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who 
was  then  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  The  duke 
was  a  lover  of  literature,  and  a  poet,  and 
he  appointed  Schiller  a  member  of  his 
coancil.  In  March,  1783,  Schiller  remov- 
ed to  Leipzig,  where  his  poetry  hsd  pre- 
pared him  many  friends,  and  from  this  year 
commenced  what  is  called  "  the  second  peri- 
od "  of  Schiller's  life.  He  spent  the  summer 
at  a  village  in  the  neighborhood,  named  Go- 
lis,  sarrounded  by  warm  and  afieclionate 
hearts.  It  was  during  this  time  that  be  wrote 
his  "  Ode  to  Jo;."  But  his  joy  was  fated  to 
be  overclouded.  He  wrote  to  Schwann 
soliciting  an  union  with  his  daughter ;  a 
request  to  which  he  had  no  anticipation  of 
refusal,  as  he  and  the  ]>oung  lady  had  cor- 
responded; and,  had  bis  destiny  rested  in 
her  hands,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
would  not  have  been  doomed  to  dissppoint- 
ment.  The  father,  however,  had  apparent* 
ly  seen  enough  of  Schiller's  habits  to  infer 
that  his  wealth  was  not  likely  to  equal  his 
fame,  and  the  poet  once  more  met  with  a 
refusal. 

From  the  friendly  circle  at  Leipzig  he 
removed  to  Dresden  the  same  year.  Here 
he  completed  his  "  Don  Carlos,"  which  he 
recast,  as  far  as  was  practicable ;  and  is 
thought  to  have  assimilated    his  princess 

Eboli  to  a  certsin  Fraulein  A ,  s  great 

beauty  of  that  city.  Here,  loo,  he  sketched 
the  plan  ofadrama  which  he  named  "  The 
Misanthrope;"  collected  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands, 
under  Philip  11,,  and  wrote  his  strange  ro- 
mance of  "The  Ghost  Seer;"  awork  sug- 
gested by  the  quackeries  of  Caglioatro.  At 
this  period,  also,  were  written  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Letters,"  before  alluded  to.  In 
ITS7  he  repaired  to  Weimar,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enlhnsiasm  by  Herder  fl[ 

and  Wietand,  Here  he  undertook  the 
management  of  a  periodical  called  "The 
Crerman  Mercury,"  which  he  enriched  with 
several  contributions  in  verse  and  prose, 
and  to  which  he  imparted  new  life  and  vig- 
or. In  the  aame  year  he  received  in  in- 
vitation from  Madame  von  WoIIzogen  to 
visit  her  at  Meiaangen.    On  hie  return 
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tlienoe  be  made  k  brief  sojourn  at  Rudof- 
(tadt,  but  a  memorable  one,  as  it  wu  here 
ih>t  he  saw  the  Fraiilein  voo  Langefeltl. 
This  event  called  Forth  the  follawiog  observa- 
tions  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

"I  require  s  medium  throuph  which  to  en- 
joy other  pleaaurea.  Friendship,  laste,  truth 
and  beauty  vonid  operate  on  ma  more  power' 
fully,  if  an  unbroken  irain  of  refined,  beneficent, 
domeiiic  Bentimcnia  attuned  me  to  joy,  and  re- 
newed the  warmth  nf  my  torpid  being.  Hith- 
erto 1  have  been  an  itotated  stranger  irander- 
ing  about  amid  nature,  and  have  posBesBed 
nothing  of  my  own.  I  yearn  for  a  political 
and  domestic  ejistence.  For  many  yeara  I 
have  linown  do  perfeot  happiness,  not  so  much 
for  want  oropportunjiies,  BH  because  I  raiher 
tasted  pleasures  than  enjoyed  them,  and  want- 
ed that  even,  equable,  ana  zenile  susceptibili- 
ty which  only  the  quiet  of  domestic  life  be- 
lt may  be  well  imagined  that  Schiller  re- 
paired to  Rudolstadt  again,  aa  early  as  poa- 
■ible.  He  spent  the  rollowlng  summer 
there,  and  partly  at  Volksl&dt,  in  the  same 
aeighborhood.  Here  he  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  the  Langefeld  family,  and  ex- 
tended (he  circle  ofhis  friends  ;  and  during 
this  sojonrn  be  made  bis  firit  acquaintance 
with  Goethe.  His  5ret  impreaaions  of  the 
great  mailer  of  GeroiBn  imagiDatioa  are 
thus  detailed : — 

"  On  the  whole,  my  truly  high  idea  of  Goe- 
the boa  not  been  diminished  by  thia  personal 
intercourse ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall 
ever  approach  very  closely.  Much  which  is 
yet  inieresiing  to  mo.  much  which  is  ^el 
among  my  wishes  and  my  hopes,  has  with 
him  lived  out  its  period.  His  whale  bein^  is, 
from  itie  first,  very  differently  consiituled  Irom 
mine  i  hi*  world  is  not  mine.  Our  modes  of 
imagination  are  essentially  distinct.  Howev- 
er, no  certain  and  well-E^oundcd  intimacy  can 
result  from  such  a  meeting.  Time  will  teach 
further." 

And  tfae  lesson  was  soon  imparted  ;  es- 
peciilly  when  it  is  eoasidered  that  all  Goe- 
the's prejudices  were  rerolted  by  "  The 
Hobbers,"  and  ihsl  he  had  actually  aroid- 
ed  an  interriew  aa  long  as  possible.  Bui 
in  a  few  months  Goethe's  interest  in  Scbil- 
let,  Btid  bi^  estimsle  ofhis  abilities,  were 
practically  eiempli 6 ed,  "The  Revolt  of 
the  Netherlands"  had  in  part  seen  the  light, 
and  obtained  high  reputation  for  Schiller 
M  8  historian.  By  tbe  efforts  of  Ooethe, 
he  was  now  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  His- 
tory in  tbe  University  of  Jens. 

ui  this  situation  Bobiller  labored  dilir 


gently,  not  only  in  rfinding  and  wrilin|; 
history,  but  slso  in  tbe  continued  cultiv»- 
(inn  of  poetry.  He  wis  at  all  times,  as 
such  a  mind  might  be  expected  to  be,  de- 
voted to  classicd  literature.  Bat,  it  Ihis 
period,  he  imposed  on  himself  a  course  of 
this  study  with  a  direct  view  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  taste  and  style.  He  studied  Ho- 
mer profoundly,  and  with  great  delight. 
He  translated  into  Oemmn  tbie  "  Iphigenia 
in  Aulis"  (with  the  esception  of  tfae  loot 
scene),  and  a  port  of  the"  Phcenises"  of 
Euripides.  His  freedom,  yet  accuraej, 
particularly  in  the  former  of  Iheae  Iraosla- 
lions,  can  scarcely  be  auflicienily  admired. 
He  projected  a  version  of  the  "  Agamem- 
non" of  .£schylus,  a  play  ie  which  he 
much  delighted.  Burger  viuted  bim  at 
Weimar,  in  1789,  and  the  friends  agreed 
to  trBDslste  the  same  passage  t^  Vii^il, 
each  ID  a  metre  of  tiia  own  selection. 
These  studies  had  a  perceptible  iflHuence 
on  his  poetry,  partioalu-ly  bis  dramas. 

Schiller's  inangural  lecture  at  Jena  was 
attended  by  an  audience  of  more  than  40Q; 
Dor  did  it  disappoint  the  high  expectstioo 
which  bad  been  farmed  of  it.  His  pen 
was  now  a  ready  and  certain  source  of 
emtdument ;  a  "  History  of  tbe  Thirty 
Years'  War,"  and  a  "  German  Plutarch," 
among  various  tninor  litersry  enterprises, 
were  put  in  preparatiott.  He  was  admired 
and  CDressed  by  the  great ;  a  pension  was 
assigned  him  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
and  there  was  now  no  obstacle  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  dearest  wishes.  In  February, 
1790,  he  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  the 
band  of  the  Fraiilein  voa  Langefrid.  We 
here  cast  together,  from  aeveru  of  his  let- 
ters, ss  selected  by  KOrner,  passages  de- 
scriptive ofhis  enjoyment :— -It  is  quite  ae- 
olber  life,  by  the  side  of  a  beloved  woman, 
from  that  which  I  led  before,  so  desolate 
and  solitary  ;  even  ia  aummer,  I  now,  fM 
the  first  time,  enjoy  beautiful  Nature  entire- 
ly, and  live  in  ber.  All  around  me  is  ai^ 
rsyed  in  poetic  forms,  and  within  aie,  too, 
they  are  oA  stirring.  What  a  beautifiil 
life  am  1  now  leading  t  I  g*%K  aroaod 
me  with  joyful  spirit,  and  my  heart  finds 
an  ererduring  gentle  satisfaction  Uoai 
without  I  tny  soul  eaperiences  snch  iveet 
support  and  refreshment  I  My  being  mores 
ia  harmonious  evenness;  not  ovMstrained 
by  passion,  bnt  aatm  and  bright  are  the 
days  which  1  psss,  I  look  forward  on  my 
destiny  with  cheerful  spirit;  stsnding  at 
the  goal  of  my  desires,  I  am  nryself  aston- 
iahed  to  tlank  bow  all  haaanoooMM  beyond 
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mj  expectxtioni.  Deittny  bu 
my  difBcullies,  aad  brought  me  smooihly 
to  tbe  end  of  my  cireer.  From  {he  fiiiure 
I  have  every  thing  to  hope.  A  few  jearB, 
and  I  shiU  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
my  miod ;  Bay,  I  tvta  hope  to  reiorn  to 
youth ;  (be  poet-life  wkhin  me  will  nutore 
it." 

This  liRgusge,  whQe  it  proves  the  wri- 
ter'a  aSeciion,  purity,  and  deration  of 
mind,  conveys  a  painful  imprewlon  that 
Ilia  worldly  happineas  had  rendered  him 
inaeiwible,  at  leaat  for  a  time,  tn  conaider- 
AtioiM  whiob  are  not  lesa  needful  in  auch 
tneiaeuts  than  amid  the  darkest  sorrowa  ; 
bnt  of  which  our  ingratitude  then  most  loses 
••i^t,  when  tbe  love  which  would  awaken 
them  is  most  conspicuous.  How  little  do 
we  know  our  real  happiness,  when  we  envy 
thesunahine  of  Schiller's  heart,  or  repine 
HI  tbe  night  of  aditude  and  abandnnmenil 
in  that  BUBshtne  he  bad  lost  sigbt  of  the 
pole-star  whereby  alone  his  Toyage  could 
be  directed,  and  which  is  ever  oleueat 
when  other  lighla  are  awsy.  In  his  pros- 
perity, like  t^  Paalmisl,  he  had  said,  "  I 
shall  never  be  moved;"  and,  too  proba- 
bly, eves  without  the  pious  acknowledg- 
stent  which  qualified  that  presumptiiHi, 
"  Lord,  by  thy  favor  Thou  hast  made  my 
moDntain  to  atand  atrang."  For  though 
■Schiller,  under  all  circumstances,  bad  nev- 
er io8t  the  first  fresh  devotional  feelings  of 
bis  boyhoed,  and  had  admitted  doubts 
pein,  aed  desired  toeacapefrom  them,  yelhe 
could  not  be  as  one  trhoM  faith  was  steadfast- 
ly grounded  on  the  aure  Rock  of  Revelation. 
Like  die  Psalmiat,  however,  be  could  add, 
*'  Thou  didst  hide  thy  face,  and  I  was 
troubled."  Mercy  and  chMtiaement,  each 
jarolved  in  the  other,  overtciok  him  is  the 
b^inning  of  the  folluwing  year.  He  was 
afflicted  with  a  severe  attack  of  disease  of 
Ihe  chest,  from  which,  though  "  fifteen 
jteara  were  added  to  his  life,"  he  never 
recovered.  His  whole  frame  was  shatter* 
•d ;  and  repested  relapses  left  him  incapa- 
ble of  public  lectures  and  every  other  Ja- 
borious  exertion.  The  dioiinutinn  of  in- 
come eonae<]aent  on  this  calamity  added 
nuch  to  iu  aeverity.  But  this  waa  not 
long  to  be  a  part  of  hia  distress.  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  the  Count 
von  S^immelmann,  offered  htm  aaalary  of 
100  thalera  for  three  years,  with  a  delicacy 
.and  kindness,  aa  he  informs  us,  not  less 
(ratifying  than  the  boon  itself.  Unembar- 
raased  now  by  narrow  cireumatancea  and 
■public  dntiea,  be  gate  himself  to  tbe  stndy 
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of  metaphysics.      He  had  formed,  at  Jena, 
the  friendship  of  Pnulus,  Schuts,  Hufeland, 
and  Reinhold ;  and   by  them    he  was  ini- 
tiated in  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  which  he 
baa  eiemplified  in  some  of  his  prose  wri- 
tings.    To  this  S'lr  Bulwer  Lytlon  attrib- 
utes the  Christian  convictirat  and  religioua 
after    this  period  (so  mark- 
ed as  to  be  called  "the  third"  in  Schil- 
ler's Life),  pervades  his  compositions.   We 
would  rsUier  ascribe  it  to  the  teaching  of 
sickness,  before  the  revelations  of  whieli 
the  mists  of  sophistry  and  self-confideBce 
vanish  as  in  daylight.     The  thirtieth  Psalm 
ill  atill  afford  iilaatration.     When  David 
aa  troubled,  his  testimony  wss,  "  I  cried 
nio  thee,  O  Lord ;  and  unto  the  Lord  I 
isde   supplication."      It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Schiller  did  Ukewiae;  or  thst 
he  experienced   a  like  return  from  Hire 
who  is  unchangedile. 

History,  next  to  poetry,  was  Schiller'a 
favorite  employment ;  and  he  now  occupied 
himself  in  an  eminently  congenial  work, 
and  that  on  which  his  repulstion,  as  a  prose 
writer,  is  chiefly  founded: — The  Hitlory 
of  tie  Thirty  Ytart'  War.  This  work  ap- 
peared in  GOaehen's  Historical  Ahaanaok. 
This  passage  of  history,  from  its  poetical 
charaoter,  had  always  a  peculiar  charm  for 
Schiller ;  and  varioua  were  bis  poetical  pro- 
jects in  connexion  with  it  They  resulted 
at  length  in  the  noblest  productions  of  his 
pen,  ilie  two  tragedies  on  tbe  subject  of 
Wailenatein.  It  ia  remarkable  that,  during 
this  latter  taak,  he  bad  much  less  confidence 
iu  his  poetic  powers,  criticised  bis  former 
writings  with  severity,  and  acknowledged 
that  he  bad  become  a  new  man  in  poetry. 
The  truth  was,  his  taste  had  grown  severer, 
and  his  judgment  riper,  and  his  mind  had 
been  disciplined  by  the  study  of  the  an> 
cients ;  in  particular  of  Aristotle,  whom  be 
had  found  to  differ  far  from  the  French 
theoriea  ascribed  to  him.  Schiller's  genina 
was  never  more  vigorous  or  brilliant,  but  it 
was  now  under  gnidance  and  command. 
The  "  WaltenMein"  occupied  aeven  years. 
During  this  period,  the  French  RevototJon 
was  approaching  its  bloody  crisis.  Schiller 
gave  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  hia 
hostility  to  its  barbarous  principles  by  pro- 
jecting an  address  to  the  French  people  in 
favor  of  their  monarch,  monarchy,  order,  . 
and  religion  ;  a  project  which  was  not  exe- 
cuted only  because  he  cnuld  meet  with  no 
person  who  would  undertake  to  translate 
hia  intended  work  into  French.  In  170S, 
the  poM  nviaitad  the  aceaea  and  oompaa- 
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ions  o!  his  ynath,  hsring  prerioualy  ncer- 
taiaed  that  ihe  duke  o{  Wartlemborg  wouki 
not  interfere  with  his  reaidencB  at  Siullgart. 
His  meeting  with  hia  parents  was  produc- 
tive of  great  jo;  and  thaakfulness  to  aJI 
parlies. 

On  his  reiarn  to  Jena,  Schiller  conceired 
ft  new  literary  project.  He  had  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Williatn  von  Humboldt  (bro- 
ther of  the  celebrated  trafeljer),  wba  was 
then  at  Jena,  andinconcertwilhhim,andhis 
more  distinzaished  friend  Go«the,  be  started 
a  period icuT  called  "  Die  Horen,"  to  which 
tbe  most  eminent  literary  men  of  Germany 
contribuled.  This  was  a  fertile  period  with 
ottr  poet,  wbo  contributed  largely  to  this 
work,  and  to  "  The  Almanack  of  tbe 
MuKs,"  while  he  continued  to  labor  ener- 
getically at  "  Wallenstein."  Thia  period 
also  produced  the  "  Xenien,"  a  collection 
of  varied  epigrams,  which  have  widely  in- 
fluenced the  literature  of  Germany ;  and 
the  ballads,  which  are  some  of  the  most  B^ 
tractive  of  Schiller's  writings,  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  firiend);  rivalry  with  Goethe  about 
thia  time.  "  Wallenstein"  saw  the  light  in 
1797.  Two  portions  of  this  magniflcent 
work  are  well  known  to  English  readers,  in 
tbe  no  less  magnificent  translation  of  Cole- 
ridge. It  consialB  of  three  parts ;  the  first 
called  "  Walienatein's  Camp,"  introductory, 
which  Coleridge  has  not  rendered,  as  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  dramatic  interest.  It 
ia  not,  however,  without  its  uses ;   as  de- 

[lictiDf^  tbe  license  and  turbuleree  of  Wal- 
enstein's  soldiery,  and  inspiring  the  reader 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  coramanding  intel- 
lect and  military  tact  which  restrained  so 
many  thousands  of  lawless  and  discordant 
spirits,  not  only  in  subordination,  but  at- 
taehment.  It  has,  moreover,  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  the  following  pans  that  the 
Satiric  Drama  bad  to  Tragedy  among  the 
Greeks.  The  other  divisions  of  the  poem 
■re  intituled  "  The  Piccolomini,"  and  "  Tbe 
Death  of  Wallenstein."  The  towering  am- 
bition, and  all-mastering  genius  of  the  hero 
—the  cold  steady  loyality  of  Oclavio  Picco- 
lomini, which  all  that  genius  is  powerless 
to  touch — the  high,  coii&ding,  devoted  spir- 
it of  his  son,  who  will  not  abandon  Wallen- 
alein  till  his  treason  is  palpable,  and  then 
hesitates  not  to  sacrifice  all  for  his  sovereign 
—the  gentle  beauty  and  devotednesaof  The- 
kla— 4faese  are  pictures  which  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

About  thia  lime  Scbillei  changed  hrs 
winter  abode  to  Weimar,  ia  order  that,  iq 
ooajunctioa  with  bia    biend   Ooetbe,  he 


might  direct  the  theatre  there,  aceord- 
ing  to  tbe  taste  and  opinions  of  botb. 
At  Jena  he  bought  a  garden,  in  tbe  midst 
of  which  he  built  a  small  house,  to  which 
he  betook  himself  in  the  summer,  lo  have 
teisnre  and  opportunity  for  composition. 
But  he  allerwarda  settled  entirely  at  Wet- 
mar,  The  reigning  duke  continued  and 
inoressed  (he  pension  bestowed  by  ib« 
Danish  prince,  though  Schiller's  literary 
successes  placed  him  beyond  the  need  of  iu 

"  Wallenstein  "  was  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession by  bis  other  plays,  "  Mary  Stuart" 
appeared  in  ISOO;  "Tbe  Maid  of  Orleans*" 
in  ISOl;  The  Bride  of  Messina"  in  1803; 
"William  Tell"  in  1804.  During  this 
period  he  translated  Shakspeare's  "Mac- 
beth," Gozzi'a  "Turandol,"  and  Rm- 
cine's  "  Phndra,"  besides  some  other 
pieces.  While  occupied  in  the  tragedy  of 
"  Demetrius,"  a  severe  return  of  his  eopf 
plaint  ended  his  life  on  the  9ih  of  May, 
1805.  His  death  exemplified  tranquUlitj 
and  hope.  He  was,  as  has  bean  above  ob- 
served, a  different  man  ader  the  Ani  acces- 
sion of  his  illness;  and  the  teaching  he 
had  received  from  his  first  affliction  was  yet 
further  improved  by  othera.  In  tbe  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  he  lost  his  sister,  father, 
and  mother;  the  two  former  in  the  same 
year  ( 1 796).  "  He  felt  both  lassea  acutely," 
says  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton ;  "  the  last  perkapa 
the  most;  but  in  his  letters  ilpteaaes  us  lo 
see  the  ptailoecmher  return  to  the  old  child- 
like faith  in  God,  tbe  reliance  on  divine 
goodness  for  aupport  in  grief,  the  truat  in 
divine  mercy  fur  the  life  to  come.  For  it 
baa  been  remarked  with  justice,  that  while 
Schiller's  rtaton  is  often  troubled  In  regard 
to  the  fundamental  truths  of  rtligioo,  his 
heart  is  always  clear.  The  moment  death 
strikes  upon  his  affections,  tbe  phraseology 
of  the  schools  vanishea  from  hia  lips — rte 
cavils  sad  acruples  from  his  mind  ;  and  he 
comforts  himself  and  his  fellow-mournen 
with  the  simple  lessons  of  gospel  resigna- 
tion and  gospel  hope."  It  is  singular  tkd 
the  writer  of  this  passage  failed  to  perceive 
(hat  the  philosophy  which  Schiller  found 
powerlesa  to  console  affliction,  could  scarce 
I y  have  been  that  which  aided  him  so  et 
fectually  in  the  trying  aeaaon  of  incipient 
diseate. 

A  few  words  on  some  of  his  latest  dr^ 
mas  must  conclude  this  memoir.  While 
we  csnnot  concur  in  the  censure  whieb 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  passes  on  tbe  "  Mary 
Stuart,"  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  qne^ 
tino  of  its  inferiority  to  "  The  Maid  of  Oi- 
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leans,"  "Mar;  Stuart"  is  a  Ewintifal 
creature  of  imagination;  for  such  we  must 
call  her,  nntwtibatanding  her  hiatoncal 
name :  a>>  wiihout  entering  on  the  much 
Ikiffated  queition  of  Mary's  real  conduct 
under  several  auspicious  circumstances,  the 
poetical  Mar?  is  certnini;  much  more  thai 
cbildlike  ideal  perfection  which  Schiller 
loTcd  to  cnniemplnte,  than  the  nursling  of 
courU  nnd  the  direclress  and  intimate  of 
statesmen.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  character 
atrictly  ieIF«on  si  stent ;  for  it  embraces,  in 
some  d<>gree,  the  lBtt«r  view.  "Joanna" 
is  still  further  remored  from  the  Joan  of 
history,  than  Mary  from  her  historical  pro- 
totype ;  but  she  is  altogether  a  character  of 
a  higher  order,  and  appeara  to  hare  been 
drawn  with  higher  riews,  to  exemplify  and 
teach  exalted  truth.  It  ia  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  Schiller's  mind,  while  occupied 
with  this  poem,  was  not  deeply  influeaoed 
bjrapirilnal  religion;  that  ha  did  not  feel 
what  he  eTidcDtFy  so  well  understood.  Be- 
sides, it  wss  his  avowed  intention,  not 
without  a  lingering  of  his  early  predilec- 
uona,  to  make  the  stage  a  kind  of  pulpit, 
and  inculcate  from  it  a  Christian  morality. 
And  the"  Maid  of  Orleans."  haa  done  even 
more.  The  blessing  of  obedience,  the  evil 
of  thesmnilest  sin,  the  necessity  and  bless- 
edness of  contrition,  are  there  depicted  in 
the  liveliest  colors.  "  Tbe  Bride  of  Mea- 
•ina"  is  an  aiiempt  to  familiarize  the  mod- 
era  stage  with  the  chorus.  Its  plot  ia  sim- 
ple, but  unpleasing.  The  lyrical  portions 
■re  of  consummate  beaaty.  "William 
Tell  "  is  the  impersonation  of  Civil  liberty, 
as  "  Joanna  "  is  of  spiritual  religion.  He 
is  of  a  very  different  order  from  Charles 
Hoot  in  "  The  Kobbers  ;"  and,  indeed,  but 
for  the  aaaaasination  of  the  tyrant,  he  might 
stand  as  a  noble  repreaeiitatiro  of  the  ab- 
•traction.  The  catastrophe  was  historical, 
jet  we  know  that  Schiller  did  not  consider 
his  fictions  necessarily  to  be  limited  by  his- 
tory. But,  a«  Sir  Bulwer  Lyllon  truly  re- 
marka,  "  throughout  the  whole  breathea 
tbe  condemnation  of  the  French  anar- 
chy." 

In  a  sketch  of  this  kind  we  hare  neces- 
aarily  left  unnoticed  great  numbers  of 
pieces,  both  in  prose  in  verse,  the  produc- 
tions of  Schiller's  fertile  pen.  Of  the  gen- 
eral charncler  of  his  works  we  would  say 
with  Sir  BulwerLytton, "The  wholescope 
nod  tendency  of  his  writings,  taken  one 
with  iba  other,  are  eminenll?  Christian. 
No  German  writer,  no  writer  not  simply 
tlMologioal,  hu  doae  more  to  iocreue,  to 
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widen,  and  to  sanctify,  the  reverential  di» 
position  that  inclines  to  Faith."  This  is 
ssying  much  for  one  educated  in  the  im* 
perfect  system  of  German  Protestantism, 
and  exposed  to  metaphysical  teroplalion  in 

I  ordinsry  degree. 

We  conclude  this  article  with  a.  few  e& 
tracts  from  Schiller's  dramatic  productions. 

BOYIEH  FKIENDBHIP. 
Do>  CiBLol,  Act  I.  Seuu  2. 

flWiHtatm^  OvIm  Jfc4ir4  CMtnB,  Etf.} 


and  on  tlij  bosnin  ptiad 

tMr»,  my  nnly  friaini. 
na — nona  on  Ini*  wide  earth. 
■  my  fklbar'i  nceplni  iwayi, 
walera   wbma   oui   fl>|*B   un* 

t — o«ns  tiaa— whcte  I  could 


In  Ihe  br<«d  realn 


By  teara  lo  lighten  tay  o'arburilanrd  soul. 
1  ebirge  Ibee,  Roderick,  by  all  Ibal  thou 
And  I  liflreaflnr  hope  in  hBaveB  above, 
Diapsl  me  aa[  ttttta  Ibii  belored  ipul ! 

[Tht  MarguU  i4ndt  ovtr  kim  in  rptedklat  mw- 

lioi..] 
Pemiada  thyself  I  am  an  orphan  child. 
Whom  Ihj  oampanion  raind  up  b;  the  ihroa*. 
Tmlj  I  know  not  what  ■  father  ineBDi— 
I  im  a  king'a  eon. — O  should  it  occur. 
What   my    b«>rt   wbiapan,    ihould'n    ihon  ba 

found  to  understand  my  stale  ; 

le,  thai  Nature'!  parent  haud 
In  Carloi  re  created  Roderick, 
And  in  the  mnrninc  of  our  life  awoke 
The  lympBihetic  chard  which  joins  onTaauts— 
O !  if  (he  trar  which  railigale*  my  grief 
Be  dearer  lo  thee  than  my  fkther's  smiles — 

Hjtaqnis. 

'Tia  dearer  Ar  than  all  lh<  world  besides. 


ten.  million 
mitii  it  be  K 


•fi  lbs  debts, 


So  tow  I'm  rillen.snd  so  poor  I'm  grown, 

That  I  muit  conjure  up  our  childhr-" 

That  I  muatsue  ihee  tu  djiehi 
Forgotten  long  in  infancT  contracted — 
tVhsn  thou  and  I,  Iwo  wild  boyi  as  we  vrete, 
Grew  up  ai  brothan,  my  one  sonow  was 
To  feet  my  tileDIi  [tius  eclipsed  by  thine  ; 
Then  I  resolied  to  love  thee  without  bouads, 
Because  I  had  not  courage  to  ba  like  thee. 
Hereon  beaan  I  to  lorment  Ihee  (lith 
A  thousand  lender  pledges  of  mj  love. 
Which   tby  proud    heart  returned   with  ehilliag 

Oft  ttond  I  there— yet  thou  obeerved'it  it  iiotl    . 
Hot,  heavy  lesr-drope  hanging  on  mine  eye. 
If  thou  rsa'st  by  me,  and  with  open  arms 
Aesa'd'at  la  Ihy  b«sam  saaa  iaHrior  fiieada. 
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[Ancwrr, 


"  Why  only  thaao  P"  I  inonrnfiill;  ezclumed ; 

"Do  I  not  KldOileiirlylovB  thee  'oo?" 

Thou  (wremuniDuaJy  and  coldly  knell'st ; 

>•  Tlui,"  tbou  obMnvd'tt,  "  ii  due  to  tbe  Khij'i 


HARqmi. 
O!  oawa,  Priace,  fmm    tbaia  boyiih  raeollec- 
Wbiob   make  no  dill  red   with   the   blwh   of 

This  did  I  meril  not  rrom  thee.    Deapise 

Thou  iniihl'it,  Bsd  deeply  woand  mj  beirl,  bnt 

Eitrnofs  ii  rrom  thee.    Thrics  iho   Frinca  ra- 

Thnea  be  came  back  to  tbse  a  auppliant, 

T'  implore  (Fiy  love,  and  force  hii  own  on  thea. 

Chance  brouglii  about  vbat  CbiIm  ae'er  could 


8ba  lho<^hl  'twai  done  tmeniionally,  and, 
SuSiued  in  teaia,  complajtied  uolo  tl>e  King. 
AH  the  youDg  oaurti<re  were  iitaightwsy  inin' 

monad 
The  culprii  to  deaonnoe — Tha  iraacbenMia  act 
The  Honareb  aware  moat  faBrfully  to  poniah, 
Though  'Iwere  hi>  aon  who  did  it — I  perceived 
Thee  trembling  in  (he  dialanoa,  and  forthwith 
Stepped   out,  and  threw   me  at  the  MoDareh'i 

"  I,  I  it  wua  who  did  it,"  I  exclaimed  ) 

"  On  thine  own  aon  ih;  veogBanoe  wreak !" 


ll  at  wre«ked. 
In  proaanee  of  lb*  aerTanta  of  tbe  court. 
Who    all    atood     round    aompaaMonsie,    'twaa 

wreaked 
Upon  thy  Carl,  fullr  aa  on  a  alave. 
I  looked  Bi  thee  and  west  not  j  though  the  paog 
Hade  my  teeth  uhaller  loudly,  yet  I  wept  not — 
My  royal  blood  guihed  merciieaaly  out 
Aterery  atroka  diagracefiilly  ;  1  looked 
At  thee,  and    nept  not — ihou    cMU'at    up  and 

threw'al 
Tbyaelf  loud  lobbing  at  my  fti-I— "  Yai,  yea," 
Thou  cried 'kt;  **  my  pride  ia  oveteonw — I  will 
Eapaj  (he  debt,  wbeo  thou  art  king." 

Man«ut(— [i«U(  mU  kU  hand  to  Urn.} 

And  I 
Will  do  ao,  Carlv— Tha'vow  I  made  ai  boy 
I  now  renew  aa  man.     I  will  repay. 
E'u  now,  patbap*,  the  bout  ii  come. 


Hari  SroaB*.    MttlU.  Sc*mI. 


[A  Park — The  foFefraund  oecnpied  whh  ir»» 
An  eitenaive  proapeot  in  tlie  baakcroMBi 
Uary  runa  forward  in  haa(e  from  bebiBft 


n  freedom'a  pteaiure ! 


I  apurn  the  greeii  turf  without  mode  or  meaDre  ! 

Dip  my  wing'd  atep  in  the  morning  dvw ! 
Am  I  in  irolb  an  entVanchiiad  crvalnrBl 

Are  tbe  black  walla  of  my  dunnon  riven? 
Leave  uw  to  drink  in  each  thiraling  feature. 

Full  and  free,  tbe  aweet  breuze  of  heaven  ! 

O  m;  dear  lady !  yon  ar«  atill  impriaon'd ; 
Only  the  priaon  bounda  are  not  ao  narrow. 
Tou  only  lee  not  the  auirounding  walls 
For  the  thick  foliage  of  (he  treea  that  abroad 


Haai. 

Tbanka,  thank*  again,  to  those  AearfHendlytreei, 
That  veil  my  prison  walla  with  rcrdtnl  (Ihuii  ; 

Here  will  I  dream  of  liberty  and  OMe  ; 

U  why  awake  me  from  (hB(  happy  dream  P 

la  not  the  broad  eipanae  of  heaven  arounilf 

My  glance,  delighted  and  unbound, 

Uoama  forth  into  the  far  immenaitiea  : 

There,  where  iriee  Ihemiaty  monnlaioa  gray, 
The  fhrniiera  atern  of  mr  dominiona  aland. 

And  ihoae  free  cloud*  that    aeuthward  aweep 

Are  hutiog  lo  dear  Gallia'a  dlaunt  itrind. 
Voyagers  light  of  the  joyoua  sale, 
Oon  yourpiniona  away  to  aail  I 


Greet  with  my  bicaainx  oiy  cbildhood'a  land  ! 

" '" 'ly  doom'd  to  rue, 

have  I  lellbutjaii; 


Stern  captivi 


Ah,  my  dear  la<ly  I  you  are  rapt  Ion  f 
And  long  wlthbotden  freedom  mtkee 


See  where  a  Eaberhis  ahallop  moors  ! 
Scant  is  (ha  Bi(tsncii  his  labor  galna ! 
Well  would  I  guerdon  his  dearest  paina, 
WooU  habot  wttftMM  toMMdly  aboTMl 
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A  driught  ihuulil  ha  have  .    .    . 

Foituoa  and  wealtli  be  ihould  fiod  in  hii 
Would  ha  (iieed  me  but  lafe  to  Mma  fxieadljr 


O  dttpereta  hopei !  wbil  i  Me  ye  not  that  ipiM 
Ev'n  now  al  dbtince  trick  enr  arer;  ilep  ? 
A  dark  aitd  f  locmj  probibiiion  •cant 
Eaab  pity-loTioc  creatore  from  our  waj. 


Ntjf   m; 


,r' 


liMmab.    Trul  ma,  not    for 


Mj  dungeuo'ii  door  iiopen'd.     Thii  mall  grace 
Ii  Tonohir  of  (ome  greatat  bliu  to  come. 
Ho — 1  miitaka  nol !  'lis  iha  active  band 
.  or  ever-walohful  Iotb  !     I  rteogaiia 
In  all  ibiaaebeme  Lord  Le'aler'a  mifhlj  arm. 
By  ioft  deareai  m;f  bounda  will  ba  ailendad, 
itis  leaa  aliall  but  raiDiliariie  (be  greater, 
Vnlil  al  length  I  gaze  uaon  hii  prawDoe 
Wbo  ahalt  dinolve  tnjboDdafbreTemore. 

Ala*  !  I  cannot  learcb  tbia  mjaler;. 
Bat  yeeterdajt  and  jon  ware  doom'd  to  death. 
And  now  to-day  ihejt  grant  thia  anddan  fleedoni. 
But  I  have  beard  it  aaid,  their  oboiiia  ate  looe'd 
For  whom  tbe  cTerlailing  fraedom  waita. 

Ma>t. 

Hoar'it  iboa  the  bunter'a  horn  reaouading, 

MIchtilj  calling  o'rr  wood  and  plain  ? 
O  on  the  ipiriled  iteed  lo  be  bounding, 

BovBding  along  in  the  gladaomn  train  ! 
Hark  to  that  welT  known  note  ^«in  1 

Badlj  awaet  ila  memoriea  are  ; 
Oft  have  IJoy'd  when  1  heard  or  }Dt«, 
Over  ihs  highland  and  over  the  mnor, 

Kuahing  in  clamor,  the  cbaae  mfkr. 


Uaio  at  Oai-iAiia,  Muetimt 


FARIWKI.L,  ye  billa  and  ye  beloved  ptatnrea; 
Te  ■lilt  and  aombre  valUya,  Tare  ye  weH  I 
Joanna  ihall  no  more  Treqaent  tout  haanta; 
Xowina  bidi  you  now  hrawall  for  ever. 
Ve  planta  nbkhl  have  waUred  oft,;*  Ireel 
Wbicb  I  have  planted,  burgeon  blitheaofualy  '. 
Farewell,  ye  grottoa,  and  ye  cooling  fountaina  ; 
Tbon  Echo,  clsnraon  voice  of  thiicalm  glan, 
That  oft  gaveaniwer  to  my  maiden  atrein, 
Joanna  goea.  and  ne'er  rMiiroa  igaio  i 
SeaDe*  et  taw  earlj  quiet  jo ja,  brawell  I 
I  leftve  you  all  behind  n*  bow  for  ere ! 
Rove  Torth,  my  lamba,  npoD  the  turfy  fell, 
Deninad  honeefbrth  all  ibepfaerdleal  to  atiay  ! 
Vk  other  dvtiai  call  m»  b**ae  away ; 


Far  Dlbar  flook  'tia  now  my  lot  to  lead 

On  the  ted  Geld  of  peiil  and  diaoiay  ; 

No  idle  earthly  yearninp  prompt  the  deed  ; 

Tbe  Spiiit  bi^  ue  baale— Ha  caJla,  and  I  a 


For  Ha  wbo  ant  ob  Horeb'e  ballowod  aide 
To  MoHi  blued  in  fiery  buib  revealed. 
And  bade  h^m  Tace  the  Egyptian*!  ire  and  pride; 
And  called  ihe  ploua  David  from  the  field. 
For  pailoral  crook  imperial  glaive  li  wield  ; 
He  who  wax  gracioui  aje  to  ahapbeida^He 
To  hia  high  work  my  miniatry  hath  aealed  ; 
He  called  me  from  the  branchea  of  ihiatrre. 
And  aaid, "  Go  fbrtb  on  earth  to  teatiiy  for  me ' 

In  ragged  arma  thy  gracafhl  fbrm  enfold  ; 

In  griding  iteel  thy  lender  breast  attire  : 

No  youth  ahalt  kindle  in  ihat  boaom  cold 

Pro&na  and  idle  flame  orearth'a  deaira. 

Thy  chlinleai  locki  ahall  fael  no  bridal  tirs ; 

No  babe,repoaiDgoQ  thy  boiom,  trace 

An  i&lanl  iaun  ofa  tnaaly  lire; 

For  thee  have  I  of  old  decreed  to  grace 

Wiib  martial  power  aJid  fame  above  all  Temata 


And  when  io  atrih  the  boldeal  fall  away, 
When  ibe  laat  hour  of  Frjance  ia  hovering  nifh, 
Tbeaaball  thy  band  my  Oriflamme  diaplay, 
And,  swift  a>  reaper  abrada  tlie  barveat  dry. 
The  hanght  oppreaaor  iball  thou  hnrl  from  high. 
Bid  hit  proud  ftar  in  mid  eaoendant  cower, 
Reacue  thy  landli  haroio  progeny. 
And,  'nealh  fair  Rbeima'  smanoipatad  lower. 
Set  on  tbe  rightful  brow  the  aovran  orown  of 

A  toketi  Heaven  baibahowa — I  know  it  wall ! 
Ha  aenda  to  me  (be  caaque '.  it  oomea  from  Him  ! 
Wilfa  miihl  divine  I  Ciel  my  boaom  awall  [ 
The  apirit  of  tbe  flaming  Cherubim 
With  force  ■upcrnal  nervea  each  feeble  limb. 
And,  wild  oe  lampiMl  iweepa  the  midnightekf. 
Forth  urgea  to  the  iron  conflict  grim  1 
Hark  I  through  ma  peali  my  coaDtiy'abatlln.or]'! 
The   tnimpeta'   fierce    acclaiin '.   the    muatering 
obiralry ! 


WlLLIlK  TXLi.,  Jcl  IF.  ScoM  ///. 

rnaiuMlM  tB«Mra>>(  AwUt  tOrmj.} 

[A  hollow  paiB,  aaar  KHwnukl— TlH  Mil  laad>4awB  be- 
Whb  tk*  mib ;  ui,  bafcn  Omj  twaai  oe  tk*  naa*. 
lnnl4*n  an  mma  na  Am  kalfku.    locki  chH  In  Ota 

bit  po4iit,  epvvHd  wllk  Imr  In**.] 

Tai.L— [wM  kit  fr—ttau.} 

ipaai, 
;ht— Here 

Will  I  ooKmil  the  daed  Ibr  wbieh  I  eame. 
The  place  b  auHed  to  (be  eat :  tbe  traea 
Will  ebield  me  fraai  lb*  *mw,  aod  there  ieapM* 
Through  whkb  my  k        "    "    "       --■-!---■- 


Th*«< 


wlUh 
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Hake  ap  thy  account  Kith  heivan,  lord  gorernor  ! 
Thou  masi  go  hence— tlij  Iml  bbtkIi  are  run  oat. 
Oh  <  I  liveil  oalm  and  harmUK,  and  my  prey 
Wulhe  wild  deer  Ifiat  dwelt  «tilh<n  our  fureati: 
My  IhoufUH  were  Tee  from  yiotence,  unlil  thou 
Didil  atoul  ihe  |ifl  or  peucs  from  out  my  heart, 
And  chanj^d  the  aillc   of  bumio  thought  aod 

Into  foul  poiBon.    TnhnrKhlhougliu,  which  ne'er 
Till  Ihnu  didil  leach  them  me,  my  loul  o'er  hnew, 
Haat  thou  ]i.ured  me.     He  who  Btrueb  Ihe  aim 
From  the  head  of  hii  own  child,  oh,  ahall  he  not 
A*  aurely  atrihe  to-the  lifit'btood  of  his  foe? 

My  poor,  my  innocent  chihlren,  my  loved  wife, 
Muat  I  protect  'Bainal  thee,  lord  governor. 
There,  when  I  drew  my  bow,  and  my  hand  trem- 
bled. 
And  thou  with  deviliih  joy  eompelledit  me 
To  aim  at  Ihe  head  of  my  own  child — when  I, 
All  powerleM,  sunk  hnfore  ihea, — then  I  iwore 
A  r<sirful  oath— breathed  to  tba  ear  of  God, 
And  not  of  man  — that  my  neit  arrow'e  aim 
Should  be  thy  heart.     What  in  that  hour  I  iwore 
or  deadly  ngnny,  I  will  perform  ; 
God  will  require  rial  my  handa — lo  Him 
I  breathed  my  oilh. 

Tbou  art,  my  lord,  placed  here  io  mj  enpe- 

Tet  never  bad  the  emperor  allowed 
Such  deeJa  aithou  hast  done.     He  lenl  thee  here 
To  deal  oat  justice  to  (he  land.- Severe 
Perchance  he  hnew  thou  wert,  for  'twaa  in  wrath 
He  lent  thee;  but  he  did  not  bid  thee  itaka 
Thy  murderoui  ihint  of  blood  en  harmleaa  men 
But  there  i>  Une  who  ahall  avenge  our  cauie. 

0  come  then  forth,  tbou  measengerof  pain  ! 
M»  deareal  treaaure  now,  my  higheat  good  ! 
The  bearl  that  did  reaial  all  pious  pra^eri 
Shall  not  have  power  to  reiiil  thy  petal ', 
And  thou,  mj  trualy  bow-atring,  in  good  atead 
Thou  ofl  beat  lerved  till  now  in  joyful  sporta,— 
Fomake  me  not  in  thia  moal  fearful  earaeat ; 
Hnid  firm  fbr  one  aim  mora,  and  wing  artghl, 
Aa  ihou  ao  of\  haat  done,  my  puialed  barb ; 
For  ifit  play  ma  falae,  1  have  no  other 
To  SI  I  it*  deatined  part. 

[TraveUeri  patM  ovtr  Ike  ^agt.] 

Upon  thii  atony  baak  will  1  ail  down, 
Twaa  placed  for  the  repone  of  travelleri ; 
For  here  there  ia  no  dwelling;  each  one  goea 
With  earelna  glep,  nor  heeda  tha  fellowmen 
Who  pan  him  bf,  Dor  tbinka  if  Ibey  are  wait 
Or  ill,  if  joT  or  gorrow  real  with  them. 
The  eareful  metcham,  pilgrima  with  few  gondi, 
Few  carea,  the  pioua  monk,  Ibe  dark  grim  rubber. 
The  merry  player,  and  the  carrier 
Who  comea  from  other  landi  with  laden  beaata. 
From  eyerj  rrgion  of  the  world  do  men 
Paaa  by  thia  road,  to  accnmpliah  each  hia  work  : 
Mine  ia  a  work  of  death!  [He  tilt  dnieit.] 

Ob  '■  once,  my  children,  Ihere  waa  joy  for  you, 
When  from  Ihe  chaaa  your  Ruhnr  late  returned  '., 
For  never  came  ha  la  bia  home  bot  broagbt 
Bomelhing  for  you — either  a  flower  he'd  plucked 
Fr«m  off  the  AlpB,or*omarar«  bird,  or  Ammo  a 'a 

burn 
8aoh  aa  the  travellan  find  Ufna  Ibe  hilla. 
Far  other  deadlier  objeot  now  be  aeeka  ; 
Ob  the  wild  way  haaita  withvengefol  Ibonghlt — 
It  ia  bit  •nemy'a  life  (or  whieh  he  wait* — 
And  jet  a'an  now  hk  U»Mi|hta  ire  but  of  yon 


A  VHIT  TO  TBS   flRBAT   ST.  BIRNARB.  [AoaVST, 

Hia  children.    To  gnuJ  yan,  end  yonr  gentle  in- 


To  ahield  againit  tha  lyrant'a  rage- Ke  dniWM 
Hia  bow,  auch  fearful  murderto  commit! 

[St  lUrU  ftp.] 
_ .  !■  a  noble  prey  for  whioh  I  wail. 
The  hunter  oFt  beneath  the  coldeat  akiea 
Will  leap  from  crag  [n  crsf  Ihro'  the  whola   day. 
And  climb  the  rugged  precipice,  oft  stained 
By  the  dropi  of  bii  own  blood,  and  wevy  not. 
So  he  can  airike  hia  prey  ;  hut  here 
I  have  a  fir  more  noble  prize—the  heart 
Of  my  dread  foe,  who  aaeka  to  ruin  oa. 
[Joyfid  Miine  if  iaard — gradually  apfroaeJum  te 

From  my  childhood  have  I  been  innred 

To  r«ata  of  ai<'hery  ;  my  bow  haa  been 

Cooftanl  companion  of  my  lifii ;  lo  the  goal 

I  oil  have  ahol,  and  many  a  fair  prise 

Have  I  brought  home  from  (eaata  wher*  arcfacra 


But  Ihn  1 


iit>r-ahot  of  all  to-day  1  aaek, 
Ihe  beat  prixn  thal'a  lo  be  won 
il  the  whole  wide  circle  of  tba  Aljn. 


Ptsni  A*  Kstrepolita: 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD. 

'  Tnc  ascent  of  the  St.  Bernard  oecupiea 
ten  houra  ;  It  i^  merely,  nhit  it  has  been 
called,  "  a  secondary  Alpine  pass."  There 
are,  of  course,  objects  of  considerable  io- 
lereet  cmi  the  route  (for  in  nhat  part  of 
SwiixerUnd  are  there  none  T) ;  and,  beaidea 
peculiar  mlractions,  the  scenery  here  par- 
takes of  that  majestic  character  which  will 
be  foand  more  or  less  to  distinguish  all 
mountain  districts.  Here,  to  be  eure,  are 
not  (he  gUclers  of  Chamouni  or  of  the  Ober- 
laod  ;  but  the  eye  lingers  on  many  an  Al- 
pine torrent  hurrying  from  mountain  to 
roclt,  and  from  rock  to  hill ;  with  synie  the 
amazing  volumesof  water  come  thundering 
at  once  down  some  declivity,  riaing  again 
in  the  pureat  vapor ;  while  others  come 
frothing  over  ledges  of  rock  thooaands  of 
feet  in  elevalion,  and  you  may  see  rain- 
^ws,  coming  and  going  with  the  suo,  sit 
hovering  in  the  spray.  There,  too,  oa  the 
hill-side,  repoee  the  huge  pinea  and  mighly 
timbers,  u\\  rotting  together  in  confimoo, 
where  they  hate  been  prostrated  by  tha 
storm  ;  and  on  tvaj  side  are  to  be  seen  gi- 
gantic masses  of  rock,  the  natural  auppoita 
of  which  having  been  undermined  by  ages, 
the_y  hare  been  preeipitsted  by  their  own 
weight,  and  atid  olfbudily  into  the  rile  he- 
low.  Now  and  then,  too,  i  report  fram  tba 
riBeofthe  ohanoio-hamter  breaita  amaiily 
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apon  the  tv,  reechoed  Irom  a  hondred 
points ;  and  sometimes,  though  of  couiee 
more  rarely,  the  hunter  bimMlf  ma;  be  seen 
descending  Trom  the  heights  in  (he  dress 
peculiar  to  his  Tocatiau,  and  with  the  ani- 
mal he  has  killed  swung  round  his  t*ody. 
Eren  the  numerous  goats,  and  the  stray 
caltje  with  their  enormous  bells  bring  with 
them  the  interest  of  association,  adding  life 
to  the  solitary  grandeur  of  such  a  scene ; 
and  not  unfrequently  Jhe  imptirial  eagle  of 
tfao  Alps,  that  terror  of  the  goatherd,  darts 
forth  into  view  from  his  lufiy  retreat,  or 
Bails  impudently  about  your  path. 

About  half-way  lies  the  harolet  of 
Pierre  ;  here  it  is  usual  for  the  traveller  Id 
seize  the  only  opportunity  that  offers  of  rest 
and  refreshment ;  unless,  indeed,  a  desolate 
hoTCI,  which  the  avarice  of  some  individual 
has  erected  still  higher  up  in  the 
can  be  called  a  place  of  entertainment.  Ou 
<]tiilting  St.  Pierre  you  begin  to  feel  the  real 
mountain  air,  and  to  wrap  your  cloali  more 
closely  around  you ;  for  the  elevation  is  al- 
ready considerable,  and  becomes  every  mo- 
ment progressively  greater.  Beyond  this 
point,  too,  the  path  is  more  liable  to  be 
missed,  as  the  great  landmarks  of  moun- 
tains on  either  side  no  longer  serve  as 
guides  and  preclude  the  wandering  of  trav- 
ellers. The  great  danger  now  is  the  con- 
cealment of  the  track  by  snow,  or,  if  there 
be  any  foul  weather  in  this  cold  region,  il 
will  of  course  be  a  snow-storm.  And  now, 
at  last,  the  head  of  the  raounlain  is  itself 
visible,  towering  some  thousands  of  feel 
above  the  clouds,  if  clouds  there  should  un- 
luckily be  i  but  if  it  could  be  seen  as  I  saw 
il,  on  the  clearest  of  October's  days,  with 
its  snows  beautifully  set  against  a  deep-blue 
sky  in  the  back-ground,  perhaps  nature 
could  not  present  a  more  sublime  object 
than  the  Sl  Bernard,  unless,  indeed,  it 
were  its  loAier  neighbor,  Mont  Blanc  itself. 

Reaching  the  spot  where  the  mountain 
rises  more  abruptly,  the  traveller  must  pre- 
pare himself  fur  a  ruugher  and  more  cnreful 
ascent;  not  unfrequently  he  wilt  find  him- 
self eon^lled  to  climb  up  with  hand  and 
foot  the  diflerent  sleeps  that  present  them- 
selves. There  is  much  sameness  aiid  little 
iotereat  in  this  occupation,  but  it  does  not 
last  long  before  a  low-roofed  shed  becomes 
visible  on  the  right  of  the  path,  which  is 
■lyled,  "  The  Refuge."  This  hovel,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  four  bare  waUs  with  a 
roofing  to  them  and  without  even  a  door  to 
the  entrance,  waa  built  for  the  temporary 
nception  of  audi  irtvellera  as  an  too  late 
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to  reach  the  Hoapice  that  day,  or  are  too 
fatigued  to  proceed  further.  The  building, 
such  as  il  is,  is  also  useful  in  case  of  acci- 
dents; here  the  aervanls  ,of  the  Hospice, 
accompanied  by  the  doga,  lie  in  wait  every 
day  when  the  season  is  unEavorable,  for  the 
ivlief  of  travellers  ;  and  should  they  not  re- 
tarn  at  a  certain  and  fiaed  hour,  it  is  con- 
cluded at  the  Ho»pice  that  something  i> 
wrong,  and  ihe  monks  one  and  all  go  forib 
in  a  body  with  food  and  restoratives  to  their 
assistance. 

About  a  alone's  ihrow  from  the  Refuge, 
but  standing  more  off  from  the  path,  ia  an- 
other louely  shed;  this  is  the  bone-house;  ' 
as  the  distance  from  this  spot  to  the  Hos- 
pice is  Bomewhat  considerable,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  build  here  a  receptacle  for  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  unhappily  fallen 
asleep  in  the  snow,  or  had  been  killed  bj 
avalanchea. 

Thefirst  view  of  the  Hospice  breaks  sud- 
denly upon  the  eye  when  but  a  slone'a 
throw  from  ita  bleak-looking  walls;  itseema 
to  start  up  suddenly,  aa  it  were,  from  the 
elevation  on  which  it  stands,  having  about 

a  comfortless,  naked  look,  unrelieved  of 
course  by  a  single  tree  or  even  shrub.  The 
maleriols  of  which  it  is  composed  are  from 
the  rock  on  which  it  has  been  built,  and 
the  only  natural  advantage  which  it  poft- 
the  neighborhood  of  a  lake,  which 
is  ice  more  than  ihree-fuurths  of  the  year. 
It  is  Ihe  highest  habitation  of  the  known 
world,  and  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  pass  by  it  inio  Italy  ia  a  saving  of  two 
lays. 

On  the  steps  of  the  door  generally  may 
be  seen  lying  one  of  the  celebrated  dogs. 
The  moment  you  are  in  view  you  are  wel- 
comed with  the  deep  and  peculiar  bark  of 
these  animals,  and  huving  once  noticed  him 
and  thus  introduced  yourself,  you  sre 
friends  forthwiib.  It  is  even  prudent  to  do 
this,  for  1  waa  allerwards  tuld  that  in  the 
t  of  neglecting  it  you  are  sure  to  be 
:hed  by  the  animal  during  your  slay, 
and  perhaps  suspected  to  be  what  ynu  ought 
not  lo  be.  As  I  approached  the  building, 
my  attention  was  particularly  aiiracted  to 
three  or  four  Italian  boys  who  were  gazing 
about  the  premises  with  intense  curiosity, 
though  they  were  but  lightly  clad,  and  stood 
shivering  in  the  pitiless  blast  of  these  moun- 
laina,  with  their  arms  folded  over  their 
breaats;  they  seemed  to  be  feeling  for  the 
first  lime  the  immense  difference  between 
ibe  Ktmoi{tber«  ihey  were  in  and  that  of 
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their  own  sonny  Itslj.  One  of  thera  had 
Bonbej  for  a  companion,  naolher  a  cage  of 
white  mice,  and  a  third  music  ;  they  in- 
formed me  in  the  house  that  these  boys 
cams  Rcroa  the  mountain  in  such  shuts 
upon  their  way  to  England,  that  it  had  been 
found  imperative,  from  the  scantiness  of 
provisions,  to  allot  them  only  a  certain  por- 
tion of  food  each.  They  also  sleep  thiee 
or  four  together  in  one  apartment 

A  few  yards  from  the  Hospice  itself 
stands  the  charnel-house — a  low,  aqnsre 
building,  distinguished  only  as  to  iu  ex- 
terior by  A  massy  grated  window.  Here 
repose,  and  bare  reposed  for  centttriea,  the 
bodies  or  bones.of  all  those  who  have  met 
their  fate  on  this  mountain  from  frost  or  ac- 
cident. Decomposilion  goes  on,  of  course, 
rery  slowly  here ;  and,  though  the  floor  of 
this  apartment  is  covered  to  some  depth 
with  confused  bones,  yet  the  bodies  which 
atill  stand  against  the  walls  or  lie  reclined 
in  great  numbers,  are  in  a  stale  of  wonder- 
ful preserfalion.  The  flesh  still  remainiitg 
Upon  the  bones  has  the  appearance  of  shri- 
velled pnrchment ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  number  of  bodies,  the  nicest  sense  of 
amelling  could  detect  nothing  offensive. 
But  the  eye  is  the  organ  that  is  offended 
ttpon  entering  this  dead-house;  the  teeth, 
the  hair,  and  even  eyes  still  remain  on  all 
that  have  not  actually  fallen  to  pieces,  and 
(he  expression  of  the  countenance,  yet  more 
horrible  in  death,  is  still  there  which  it  bad 
in  the  moment  of  dissolution.  The  more 
general  expression  is  that  of  grinning  (the 
eflect  of  the  extreme  cold  upon  the  jawa) ; 
but  there  are  some  faces  among  them  not 
to  be  overlooked,  which  give  horrible  evi 
dence  of  the  acutest  suffering. 

There  is  one  corpse  in  particular  of 
woman  enfolding  in  her  arms  her  infant 
child  ;  she  is  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  and 
the  expressiou  in  the  face  of  the  dead  be- 
trays the  most  extreme  mental  anguish  that 
could  be  conceived.  Eten  in  death  the 
child  is  folded  to  the  breast  with  a  mother's 
last  grasp,  and  it  never  was  attempted  to 
loosen  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  upon 
a  shell  a  little  elevated,  lies  the  last  victim 
of  death  in  his  wiiiding-itheel.  The  body 
M  present  there  is  that  of  a  serrant  who 
died  some  years  ago,  there  being  no  other 
burial-place  even  for  the  domestics  of  the 
Hospice.  The  monks  themselves  sre,  of 
coarse,  buried  in  the  vaults  of  their  chapel. 

The  fraternity  consists  of  fifteen  persons, 
iaehidiiig  a  principal.  Their  ranks  are 
mpplied,  in  case  of  death,  from  the  priest- 


hood in  the  canton  below;  and,  tboogli  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  change  for  the  wors*, 
yet  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  promotion  to  be- 
come a  brother  of  the  convent. 

The  brethren  are  obliged  to  go  doim  at 
inlervals  to  recruit  themsetvea  tn  the  valley, 
eilhcT  at  St.  Pierre  or  Martigny  ;  for  olber— 
wise  it  has  been  found  that  the  human  frame 
is  incapable  of  standing  such  a  contiBacd 
siege  of  froat. 

Certainfy  the  existence  of  anah  an  inati- 
tution  >s  this,  and  the  fact  that  men  can  be 
fonnd  to  live  under  it, speaks  highly  lor  hu- 
manity ;  for,  in  fact,  to  what  higher  effort 
can  philanthropy  be  carried  T  The  monks 
seem  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  iheir  day 
in  prayer,  and  service  appeared  to  be  em^ 
stantly  going  forward  in  the  chapel.  Their 
profession  of  faith  is  Catholic  ;  but  be  their 
creed  what  it  may,  these  ecclesiastics  aeem 
to  comprehend  the  true  spirit,  and  practise 
the  best  part,  of  religion — love  towards  one 
another.  For  the  entertainrnefit  of-  their 
guests  no  charge  whatever  was  made  by 
these  hoapKable  men,  and  from  the  poorer 
or  larger  class  no  remuneration  whatever  ■■ 
expected.  There  is,  indeed,  fitted  up  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  chapel,  a  bos  (having 
in  its  lid  a  small  aperture)  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nnfoflonate,  and  it  is  usual  for  the 
riclier  visitors  to  testify  their  gratitude  in 
chis  way  ;  but  even  if  the  proceeds  of  this 
collection  were  applied  towards  (he  sup- 
porting the  expenses  of  this  establishmeBt, 
they  would  supply  a  very  inadequate  fund 
indeed.  Provisions,  and  even  firewood, 
are  forwarded  from  Martigny,  of  coorae 
with  great  labor  and  considerable  expenaa ; 
and  for  snch  purposes  tbe  mates  and  ser- 
vants of  the  society  are  ander  (he  neeesiity 
of  descending  the  mountain  every  day. 
There  is  always  an  average  nnnifaer  of 
guests  lo  entertain,  for  even  if  (he  weather 
be  loo  unfavorable  for  travellers  to  make 
the  pass,  then  the  peraona  already  there  are 
snowed  up,  and  must,  of  ooorse,  be  M  snd 
catered  for  during  their  stay.  The  truth 
is,  such  an  establishment  is  not  and  never 
could  be  maintained  by  tbe  chance  contri- 
butions of  any  passing  strangers  ;  a  lax  ia 
laid  in  the  first  place  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Valais,  perhaps  in  the  shape  of  prc^ 
visions;  and  secondfy,  it  is  supported  by 
bequests  and  the  liberal  donaliona  of  potrt- 
olio  indivMnale. 

We  must  not  f<»icet  to  mentiao,  casnally 
at  least,  the  dogs  of  (Ik  convent.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  celebraied  aainals,  and 
the  daties  allDtled  (a  ibem  have  so  <Aei 
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be«n  dMcribsd,  ibat  it  is  perhaps  needlcM 
to  be  difiine  on  the  lubjeot  here.  Hbd; 
liave  been  the  livefl  reported  to  have  been 
aa?ed  Ihroagh  their  assistance ;  they  effect, 
in  short,  what  hamin  aid  never  could  hare 
contrived.  By  their  wonderful  insitnctthey 
SM  enabled  to  discoter  and  trace  (he  path 
however  concealed  bj  Bnow.  They  roam 
over  the  mountain  day  and  night;  and 
shonld  they  fall  in  with  any  poor  wretch 
who  has  wandered  from  the  track,  or  who 
is  disabled  by  accident,  they  either  lead  the 
Wflj  fur  him  as  a  guide,  or  fly  back  alone 
for  assistance.  It  is  reported  that  the  ori- 
ginal breed  is  lost;  bat  this  is  not  admitted 
at  the  convent;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  pres- 
ent race  seem  sufficiently  sagacious  and 
efficient  for  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 
There  are  now  but  five  of  these  animals 
employed,  but  they  are  far  from  being 
scarce,  and  when  untrained  may  be  bought 
by  Birangers  for  a  euro  varying  from  two  to 
six  Nopoleons.  The  mountaineers,  and 
even  the  peasants  of  the  valleys  below,  are 
often  seen  with  adogof  St.  Bernard  attend- 
ant Dpon  Ihein,  and  do  not  at  all  scruple 
paying  the  value  of  so  noble  a  companion. 
Tbe  dogs  are  never  bred  on  the  mountain, 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  its  atmos- 
phere ;  bot  there  is  a  kennel  for  them  at  St, 
Pierre,  and  again  another  at  Martigny. 

On  reaching  the  Hospice,  travellers  are 
immediately  received  with  the  greateat  hos- 
pitality, and  every  want  is  attended  to.  A 
bed-chamber  is  allotted  to  each  person,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  cold  in  these 
upper  apartments  the  guests  are  cautioned 
not  to  remain  there(unlee9  it  be  for  repose) 
any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
They  are  afterwards  ushered  into  the  an- 
tique-looking saloon,  at  the  entrance  of 
which  stands  a  fine  slab  of  black  marble, 
having  on  it  a  Latin  inscription,  and  erected 
by  tbe  pnblic  of  the  Valais  in  gratitude  to 
Napoleon.  The  saloon  or  receiving-cham- 
ber Is  a  cnriona  wainscoted  apartment,  h; 
*ing  about  it  a  very  monastic  aJr,  but  a  little 
spoiled,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  from  the  pres- 
ence of  several  fantastic  trifles  from  Brigh- 
ton, tbe  gift,  probably,  of  some  well-mean- 
ing lady  who  has  reached  tbe  convent.  In 
thia  apartment  you  are  left  to  amuse  your- 
self till  ail  o'clock — the  supper  hour  (should 
you  arrive  before  that  tioie) — and  there  are 
not  wanting  several  objects  of  interest  to 
engage  the  attention. 

The  album  of  Sl  Bernard,  or  travellers' 
book,  is  a  cnrioua  reeord  of  facts  and  opin- 
ions,    la  tbis  it  is  usnet  for  ererj  one  to 
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write  his  name,  and  whatever  else  his  fancy 
or  gratitude  may  dictate.  It  dues  not  aeem 
to  have  been  kepi  for  more  than  three  years, 

if  it  has,  there  has  been  sad  depredation 
committed  upon  its  leaves  bj  the  autograph 
banters. 

Adjorning  the  saloon  is  a  small  room  or 
cabinet  containing  coins  and  other  Roman 

iquiliea.  These  were  all  dug  up  near 
the  lake  or  on  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ing, where,  it  seems,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, there  was  a  temple  lo  Jupiter. 
Among  the  coins  I  noticed  a  gold  piece 
with  the  head  and  superscription  of  Romu- 
lus. Here  sre  also  a  few  good  pictures, 
and  I  perceived  in  one  of  the  frames  Land- 
seer's  6ne  engraving  of  the  dogs  of  St.  Ber* 
nard,  which  the  holy  fathers  are  not  a  little 
proud  of.  ft  is  clear,  however  (as  they 
themselves  observe),  that  the  artist  could 
never  have  been  at  tbe  convent,  or  if  he 
had,  be  has  sacrificed  truth  to  effect.  There 
are  no  treea  of  any  deacription  on  tbe  moun- 
tain;  the  outline  given  of  the  building  in 
the  distance  la  as  unlike  as  may  be,  and  the 
costume  of  the  monks  is  very  unfaithful. 

At  the  hour  of  six  you  are  received  at 
supper  by  one  of  tbe  monks,  who  do  (be 
honors  in  rotation.  I  was  fortunate  enougl) 
to  be  present  when  this  was  the  principal's 
office.  There  were,  beside  myself,  two 
American  gentlemen,  who  had  ascended 
that  day  from  the  Italian  side.  The  monk 
addressed  himself  attentively  to  each  of  us 
in  turn,  and  had  aboat  him  so  liltle  of  the 
recluse,  that  he  aeemed  more  the  courtier 
and  man  of  the  world.  Every  information 
we  could  seek  be  was  ready  and  even  anx- 
ious to  afford ;  and,  aa  we  naturally  desired 
that  which  was  local,  he  willingly  gave  na 
every  particular  of  the  establishment.  The 
substance  of  the  conversation  has  been  al- 
ready laid  before  the  reader. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  monks  to  retire 
by  times  to  their  cells  ;  tbe  time  of  going 
Id  rest  is  of  course  left  optional  to  iheit 
guests,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  they  would  be 
more  pleased  by  keeping  early  hours  ;  and 
no  one  is  very  anxious  to  keep  watch  afler 
a  toilsome  day's  Journey. 

In  the  morning  those  who  can  rise  in  time 
may  be  much  gratified  by  attending  service 
in  chapel,  and  it  is  considered  a  compli- 
ment to  do  so.  Here,  too,  is  a  fine  monu- 
ment of  General  Desaix  well  worthy  atten- 
tion. The  general  was  buried  in  this  spot 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  the  monument  itself 
being  forwarded  from  the  French  capital. 

After  the  service  we  were  received  at  tbe 
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breakfast  table  bj  our  retainei  as  before; 
he  BAerwnrda  sent  a  domestic  for  a  large 
bunch  of  keys,  and  obligingly  ofieied  lo 
flhow  us  whatever  else  was  aUTacii?e  in  tbe 
house.  The  library  contains  a  collection 
of  valuable  and  rare  hooka;  iuhdj  of  then), 
howeTer,  aeemed  (o  be  in  manuscript  and 
somewhat  venerable.  There  is  also  another 
cabinet  of  natural  curiosities  up  stairs,  hav- 
ing besides  an  excellent  electrical  machine, 
and  several  valuable  miscelUnies,  presented, 
I  was  told,  by  American  travellers. 

When  we  had  thus  seen  all,  the  principal 
of  tbe  convent  took  leaie  of  us  kindly;  for 
it  is  expected,  of  course,  should  the  weath- 
er permit,  that  joti  proceed  on  your  jour- 
ney, and  make  way  fur  new  guests.  Such, 
then,  is  this  valuable  institution — the  Hos- 
pice of  St,  Bernard — a  spot  not  only  inte- 
resting from  historical  associations,  but 
which  all  who  have  visited  can  hardly  fail 
to  think  better  and  nobler  of  their  s})ecies. 
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au  College  Ro;al  de  Versailles.  Paris, 
1642. 

8.  Orvvrts  de  Lorke  et  Leihmix,  eontenant 
t  Eisai  sur  f  Entmdement  Uumain,  rf 
vu,  corrrge,  ft  accumpagne  de  Notts,  V 
Eloge  de  Ltibnilx, par  t-'tinttniL'e,  U  Dis- 
couTi  sur  la  Canjiirmite  de  la  Foi  et  dt 
la  RuisoB,  e  Eisoi  sur  la  Bonti  de  Vi 
la  Liberia  de  t'Hommt,  rf  I'Origiiie  du 
mal,  la  eontreverse  reduite  a  dts  argu- 
fntns  en  forme.  Par  M.  F.  Thurot,  Pro- 
fesseur de  Philosophie  au  College  de 
France,  et  &  la  Faculty  dea  Lettres.  Pa- 
ria,  lbU9. 

4.  Guttfnrd  WHketm  Frahtrr  von  tcib. 
nitz — Eint  Biographit.    Voa  Dr.   G. 


Thehi:  books  are  the  productions  of  aspe- 
:ies  of  thinking  that  is  very  rare  in  this 
country,  hut  of  which,  in  Germany,  France, 
nd  America,  the  Press  is  giving  forth  so ise 
original  and  many  republished  specimens.* 
Containing  as  they  do  the  results,  and  in 
nany    respects  splendid  results,  of  purely 
bstract  thinking,  the  philosophical  works 
of  Leibnitz  are  singularly  fitted  for  contrib- 
uting to  imbue  the  mind  of  an  ardent  etu- 
'?ut  with  comprehensive  and  lofty  specu- 
lion.     While  his  writings  abound  in  dar- 
ig  hypotheses,  they  have  yet  greatly  ad- 
inced  raetaphyaical  science,  by  reoderiog 
jrrent  a  multitude  of, new  ideas;  and  the 
fact  of  the  circulation  of  an  amount  of  ab- 
et thought  so  great,  4o  peculiar  in  its 
i,  and  so  fitted  to  set  other  minds  to 
k,  as  these  books  contain,  can  never  be 
'orthy  of  the  consideration  of  those  who 
lid  observe  and  study  literature  ia  its 
tnost  solemn  relation.     Besideslheir  intrio- 
alue,  they  are  connected  with  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  speculation. 
This  philosopher  looms  vast  even  in  the 
distance,  at  the  entrance  of  the  labyrinth  of 
the  recent  German  philosophy.     Though  > 
curious  combination  of  circumstances  haa 
hitherto  preserved  the  surface  of  the  Brit- 
ish mind  almost  unruffled  by  an  influenca 
powerful  enough  to  create  so  much  com- 
motion on  the  continent  of  Europe,  there 
are  signs  in  the  literary  horizon  which  be- 
token a  change,  for  which  society  in  this 
country  would  do  well  to  be  prepared.     By 
the  well-regulated  study  of  these  unwonted 
topics,  we  might  not  merely  disarm  the  ene- 
mies of  religion,  of  what  in  other  limes  has 
been,  and    will  continue  to  be,  a  favorite 
weapon  of  assault,  but  we  might  even  con- 
vert that  weapon  into  an  instrument  of  use 
in  the    Christian   service.     We   therefore 
willingly  take  occasion,  from  the  interest 
revived  elsewhere  in  the  life  and  labors  of 
Leibnitz,  aud  indicated  among  other  meaiu 

*  The  sinoiiDl  of  republiihed  metapbjiical  lit- 
iist'ira  uf  ihu  iiigher  kind  ntiicli  hit  appgarrd  in 

warlhy  oT  remark,  tkiinr  idea  of  il  may  be  lurm- 
sd  Trom  an^  comnlan  caTalocue  of  booki  recsntlj 
inHied  fuDin  the  Prvu  r.f  Lripsic,  ftsrlin,  Paria  Dt 
BciiioD.  Tlie  lat»r«  of  M .  Couiio  in  itiii  dcpirt- 
menlKre  well  known.  Tbi:  worka,  in  wJiula  orin 
pan,  of  Plato,  Pruclui,  Abolard,  Uoi  CirtM,  An- 
ilr6,  Paical,  &c.,  hive  re-appeared  UDdsr  the  mi- 
periDtMidenea  of  llija  eluouunl  fuuiidar  of  tba 
iiMd«ni  MUctic  schQal  of  Wnaou. 
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by  these  leeenl  publicitioBfl,  to  pass  ahorl- 
ly  ID  review  the  leading  eveiits  recorded  in 
kis  bingrsphj,  lecompanieil  with  a  few  his- 
torical and  a  few  speculative  notices,  as  an 
iiMroduction  to  (hat  great  theme  on  which 
his  labors  were  especiallj  bestowed — Me- 
taphysical Philosophy. 

Some  knowledf^  of  the  personsl  history 
of  the  great  philosopher  whose  nnme  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  Article,  is  likely,  besides 
its  intrinsic  use  and  interest,  to  be  a  tbIua- 
ble  help  to  him  who  desires  to  nnderstund 
and. appreciate  his  writings.  It  is  sstisfac' 
tory  to  find  that  most  of  the  materials  col- 
lected by  former  biographers,  eulogists,  and 
commentators,  alung  with  some  new  in- 
forraaiion,  have  been  condensed  into  a  use- 
ful biography  by  Dr.  Guhrauer,  who  has  al- 
ready laboriously  edited  several  ofihe  works 
of  Leibnitz,  and  contributed  to  ibe  revival 
of  ao  interest  in  the  philosopher.  His  bi- 
ography is  well  6ited  to  bring  the  reader 
into  intercourse  with  the  great  German,  and 
(hose  numerous  contemporaries  with  whom 
he  maintained  a  "  literary  commerce  "  dur- 
ing the  thinking  age  in  which  he  lived.  It 
fans,  however,  less  of  an  academic  cast  than 
we  might  have  asked  for,  and  relates  tothe 
external  rather  than  the  internal  life  of  its 
illustrious  subject.* 

Gottfried  Wilhelm  ]>ibiiitz  was  born  in 
Leipsic  on  tbe  2lst  of  June,  1646.  He 
was  descended  of  an  sncient  family,  that 
bad  gained  distirtction  in  cirU  and  ecclesi- 
astical affairs.  His  grand-uncle,  Paul  Leib- 
nitz, atiracled  notice  in  the  wsra  in  Hun- 
gary,  and  was  highly  honored  by  the  Em- 
peror Rodolphll. 

We  must  not  omit  a  special  dlusion  to 
the  erentful  epoch  of  the  philosopher's 
birth.  Just  a  hundred  years  before,  Lu- 
ther had  rested  from  his  earthly  labors,  dur- 
ing the  excitement  of  the  greatest  and  most 
happy  religious  and  social  change  which 
the  world  has  witnessed  aince  the  iniro- 
dttc (I on  of  Christianity.  But  soon  after  the 
Reformer's  death,  Christian  doctrine,  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  want  of  Christiaii 
organization  in  the  Church,  became,  espe- 
ciallj in  Germany,  gradually  separated 
more  and  more  from  the  hearts  of  nomi- 
nally Christian  ineo.    -The  coldness  of  ma- 

*  Sines  Iha  nibitance  of  this  Article  ms  enm. 
posed,  wa  havo  received  ■  >>  Lift  of  LnbKilz,  iy 
JohKM.MackU.  fiMtm,  1845."  [t  u  oearl/ 
reproducUon,  in  Engliib,  of  ihe  Genuan  biogn 
pb;  of  Dr.  Gulir^uer,  and  ii  ititl  mora  eicluiivel  j 
canfioed  to  tbe  dataili  of  tba  attmal  life  orLeil> 
nitx. 
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thematical  demonstration  represented  Chris- 
tianity in  the  pulpits  and  halls  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Reformation,  where  in  tbe  seven- 
teenth century  the  icy  orthodoxy  of  Calix- 
lus  took  t)ie  place  of  the  fervid  sermons  of 
Luther. 

Besides  that  it  was  the  era  of  a  great 
evangelical  revival,  the  period  of  the  re- 
formation in  religion  was  a  time  of  much 
general  exciiement  and  progress  in  society. 
The  reformation  of  Philosophy  was,  how- 
ever, the  work  of  a  subsequent  period. 
During  the  fifleenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
the  recovery  and  revived  use  of  tbe 
lins  of  antiquity  supplied,  for  the  most 
part,  sufficient  materials  for  literary  activi- 
ty. The  controversy  between  the  Aristo- 
telians and  the  Raniists  in  the  sixteenth 
century  had,  moreover,  diverted  men's 
minds  from  the  production  of  a  philosophy 
altogether  modern  and  reformed.  The 
birth  of  Leitinitz  was  just  subsequent  to  the 
time  when,  tbe  strength  of  tbe  evangelical 
movement  having  unhappily  abated  in  most 
countries,  a  movement  towards  a  reform  of 
philosophy  had  succeeded.  The  mind  is 
not  likely  at  any  time  to  be  strongly  atirred 
by  such  a  science  as  Theology,  without 
being  directed  to  "  the  science  of  sciences." 
A  new  philosophy  had  been  developed  in 
England  and  Prance.  Bacon's  Advance- 
ment of  the  Sciences  appeared  in  1605,  and 
the  Method  of  Des  Cartes  in  1637.  In 
each  country  philosophy  had  assumed  a 
fundamentally  different  form.  In  England, 
the  practical  character  of  the  people  well 
harmonized  with  the  lessons  of  comprehen- 
sive sagacity  that  were  giien  forth  in  tbe 
works  of  Bacon ;  and  these  naturally  led  to 
the  solid  and  cautious,  yet  withal  little  ima- 
ginstite  tbrm,  which  metaphysical  scienee 
has  assumed  in  the  works  of  Locke;  and 
through  Locke,  generally,  in  the  British 
philosophy.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  philosophical  writings  of  Des  Cartes 
had  awakened  that  style  of  speculation 
which  cannot  be  wholly  dormant  while  tbe 
spirit  of  Plato  and  St.  Austin  attracts  sym- 
pathy in  the  world,  and  which  in  France, 
subsequently  to  Des  Cartes,  was  adorned 
and  elevated  by  some  of  the  noblest  and 
worthiest  spirjiaof  modern  times.  Besides 
the  lives  of  Malebrsnche  and  Finilon, 
those  of  Pascal,  snd  Arnauld,  and  Nicole, 
and  the  other  recluses  of  Port-Royal,  give 
to  the  Cartesian  a  more  sacred  interest  than 
can  be  attached  to  any  other  modern  schod 
of  philosophy.  Although  this  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  it!  hiBtory  ig  mvisd  bji  that  mystio 
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qoietisni  which  the  monBetic  ^niua  of  the 
Romish  Cliiirch  tends  to  foater,  it  is  cd' 
couraging  to  fiad  even  this  imperfect  illus' 
tration  ofthe  manoer  in  which  Chrietiantly 
may  be  allied  to  general  speciiUtion. 

But  Germany  was  thencefurward  lo  be 
the  focus  of  Idealism,  and  of  abstract  think- 
iDg  of  erery  kind.  In  that  country,  p) 
oualy  to  the  rise  of  the  Leibnitziati  philoao- 
phy,  there  had  been  no  manifeslatioii  ofthe 
new  spirit  of  refurm.  The  labara  of  Leib- 
nitz mark  the  commencenieni  of  the  very 
singular  course  which  meiaphysical  phi 
loAophy  has  since  run  in  the  native  cnuntr 
of  that  celebrated  thinker.  Since  then,  the 
original  distinction  between  the  schooii 
Locke  and  Leibnitz  haa  modified  the  i 
rents  of  thought  in  Britain  and  Germany, 
and  is  thus  connected  with  many  of  those 
characteristics  by  which  the  British  is  sig- 
nally distinguished  from  the  Conlinenisl 
mind.  Since  then,  too,  Germany  has  been 
the  centre  of  European  speculation,  and 
has  exhibited  some  of  the  most  extraordi* 
nary  phenomena  in  the  hiatory  of  human 
thought.  There,  amid  the  successive  revo- 
lutions of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  every 
abstract  question  has  been  debated  that  the 
mind  of  man  can  entertain  ;  and  there  hi 
been  added  to  preceding  ones  perhaps  the 
most  rem8rkat>!e  anil  instructive  of  all  the 
records  of  the  clouded  wanderings  of  hU' 
man  reason.  The  discussions  raised  by 
Leibnitz  have  given  birth  to  the  philosophi 
cal  systems  of  Kant,  Ficbte,  Scheiling,  nnd 
Hegel,  and  so  to  the  now  ennrinously  accu- 
mulated materials  of  the  Teutonic  meta- 
phyaics. 

The  father  of  Leibnitz  nras  Professor  of 
Morals  in  the  ancient  University  of  Leip- 
■ic  He  died  during  the  childhood  of  hia 
aon.  By  hia  pious  mother,  the  thoughts  o( 
the  young  Qniifried  Wilhehn  were  much 
directed  to  religion;  and  this  guidance  no 
doubt  gave  to  bis  subsequent  speculations 
much  of  that  theological  cast  by  which  they 
are  distinguished.  Both  hia  jtareuts  were 
Lutherans.  Leipsic  was  nearly  the  only 
scene  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life,* 
In  the  Nicolai  School  of  that  city,  and  also 
in  the  University,  which  heemeretl  in  1661, 
be  gave  early  evidence  of  the  peculiar  char- 


noderWBPt  duriag  llieaa  yein,  nearly  relHtid  hi 
that  U  lo  the  lubsequent  devt-lnptueiitor  bit  phi- 
loiopliy,  ta  pitn  by  himaeir  in  Iha  "  Paddit  In- 
trvduelia  Huleriea,"  See  Erdmana'a  EdJtloo,  p. 
91.uMlMaaUop.18l. 
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acter  of  bis  very  eztriordinarj  puts.      His 
powers  of  mind  were  directed,  in  turn,  to 
almost  every  object  of  knowledge.     He  ea- 
gerly studied  history  and  the  ancieot  ataa- 
stca,  in  which  his  reading  extended  far  out  of 
the  beaten  track  in  which  the  ill-judged  ex- 
ertions of  his  narrow-minded  leachera  would 
fain  have  restrained  him.     It  waa,  however, 
when  be  was  introduced  to  logic  and    phi- 
losophy, that  the  strength   nf  his   geaius, 
and  the  special  direction  of  his  mind,  were 
fully  shown.     He  read  Ariatotle,  Plato,  and 
Ploiinus,  and  revelled  in  the  subtilties  of 
the  scholastic  metaphysics — that  stimulaDt 
of  the  human  intellect  for  so  many  htifldred 
years.     In  his  father's  richfy-stoied  Itbrarv, 
he  read,  almost  during  the  years  of  ehiJd- 
hood,  Scotua,  and  Funseea,  and    Rubius, 
anil    Suarez,    and    Zabarella,    and    other 
schoolmen,  with  special  delight.     To  the 
literature  of  theology  be  waa  no  stranger, 
even  at  thia  early  period.      His  thoughts 
were   directed   to   the  deep  controversies 
about  election  and  grace,  bj  the  works  of 
St.  Austin  and  Luther,  the  reformed   the- 
ology, and  the  writings  of  Anthony    Ar- 
nauld.     The    amount  of  learning  tht^s  ac- 
cumulated by  this  precocious  Bludent,  be 
fore  he  eutered  the  University,  appears  lo 
have    been   prodigious.      Soon    aller   that 
epoch  in  his  life,  Des  Cartea  fell  into  hi* 
hands.     His  tendency  towards  eclecticism, 
afterwards  more  fully  diaplayed,  was  shown 
in  endeavors  to  harmonize  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, Des  Cartes  and  the  schoolmen.     The 
scholastic  logic  and  philosophy  was  tben 
dominant  in  Leipsic,  aa  it  waa  in  moat  of 
the  other  universities  of  Germeny.      The 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  teaching 
then  generally  prevalent  in  Germany,   ill 
harmouized    with    the   fire  of  epeculation 
that  was  already  kindled  in  the  bosom  of 
the  youthful  Leibnitz.    A  thoasand  chime- 
ras of  speculation  floatf.d  through  his  brain. 
He  ataried-a  thousand  difficulties  to  his 
teachers  and  aaaociates.     Even  Bacon,  and 
Des     Cartes,    and    the    later    philasopby, 
serred  tn  awaken  rather  than  to  convince 
him.     His  mind  was  too  independent  to  be 
moulded  by  others.    Hia  intellect  revoltMl 
from    the  authority  of  hia  teachers.      In 
solitude,   he   cherished   the    most    ardent 
views  of  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  the  progress  of  man. 

The  whole  history  of  the  early  year*  of 
Leibnitz  forms  a  precious  record  of  what 
ve  might  call  sptcxilaliae  exptritnce ;  it  re- 
eals  the  self^ducating  genius  uf  the  real- 
ly original  mind,  and  ahowa  ■  singular  de- 
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Telopment  of  abslraist  tho«igbt  at  aa  age 
-  when  the  altsnlion  is  usually  engroMed 
with  the  objects, of  eense.*  la  his  recoril- 
ed  experience,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  are  tn 
be  fbuud  the  dim  forms  of  those  problerox 
whidi  agita(e(l  his  thoughts  during  ihe 
Rioflt  active  years  of  his  life.  For  days 
together,  sa  he  tells  us,  he  was  wont  to  pur- 
sue his  walks  aiune  iu  the  woods  of  Roseii- 
ihsl,  oear  Leipaic,  revolving  in  bis  soul  the 
first  principles  of  thai  mysierious  life,  to  s 
consciousness  of  which  he  was  become 
awake.  Before  he  had  studied  maihemat- 
ics,  physics,  or  morals,  he  was  led  to  the 
conception  of  the  higher  philosophy.  He 
fell,  what  can  be  feit  only  by  the  true  meta- 
physician, a  need  for  that  scheme  of  eter- 
nal first  principles  on  which  all  knowledge 
DHist  depend.  This  vas  the  tlteme  of  his 
earliest  wrilings.  His  ^wculalions  on  n 
unir^rsal  language,  grounded  on  what  he 
cslti^he  siphabet  of  thought,  and  hia  irea- 
lise  de  priHcipio  indioidui,  published  when 
under  twenty,  display  the  metaphysician 
capable  of  going  back  lo  first  principles, 
and  of  following  consequencea  intrepidly  to 
their  issues.  In  these  labors  of  this  early 
period,  we  receive  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole  inielleetual  life  of  Leibnitz.  They 
are,  moreover,  eminenily  chardcjeriatic  of 
ibe  national  philosophy  which  he  originated. 
We  shall  ha*e  occasion  lo  return  to  the 
■abject  in  (be  sequel. 

Owinfc  to  a  difference  with  the  Universi- 
ty atilhoriues,  Leibnitz  lefl  Leipsic,  and  hi<i 
^ative  country  of  Saxony,  and  in  1666 
weM  lo  the  University  of  Alldorf.  There 
be  received  his  degree  in  law  the  same  year. 
He  ihua  belongs  lo  that  class  of  distin. 
guished  philosophers  who  have  been  bred 
to  the  legal  profession.  The  philosophy  ol 
law  naturally  aliracied  his  thoughts.  At 
the  age  of  tweniy-one,  he  published  a  tract 
on  jurisprudence,  which  forms  an  epoch  ' 
that  science,  "There  was  only  one  man 
in  the  world,"  says  Hallara,  "  who.  could 
have  left  so  noble  aacience  as  philiisophicHl 
jurisprudence  for  pursuits  of  a  slill  more  ex- 

*  It  would  bs  ihtaraiiing  to  oollecl  ■{Inslfal'oni 
oftuoh  experieocs  out  of  ihH  bographies  orihink- 
inf  men.  A  golem ti  inor<i  rpganl  is  dun  to  ihr 
carei  or  ihuas  RFpcclillj  (ua  Pnau-al)  in  whom  * 
persnnal  religious  flentira«nl  ii  fuuiid  to  mingle 
wilh  lb«  operaiiolH of  ■  mind  an|tiig«d  in  the  |iro- 
CMK>i  of  reflection,  ind   whuh   Sndi  in  the 
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alted  nature,  and  Ibr  which  he  was  still 
mctfe  gifted ;  and  that  man  was  Leibnitz. 
He  passed  onwards  to  reap  the  golden  har- 
vests of  other  fields." 

After  leaving  the  University,  he  led  ■ 
somenhat  desultory  life  for  several  years. 
During  (he  interval  betweeti  ISOtiand  1676, 
'  e  visited  several  of  the  German  uiiiier- 
itics,  which  must  have  served  to  cotifirm 
is  academical  tendencies.  A  profesaurial 
hair  was  soon  within  his  reach,  but  was 
declined  by  one  whose  projects  of  reform  in 
philosophy  were  loo  comprehensive  lo  be 
ihned  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  Uni- 
versity, lo  1667  he  reuiovAl  to  Frankfort, 
here  he  became  Secretary  to  the  Baron 
DU  Boineburg,  and  was  pntrouizeil  and 
employed  by  the  Elector  of  Mentz.  During 
his  residence  in  the  Electorate,  he  was 
much  engaged  in  public,  legal,  and  diplo- 
matic labors,  as  well  as  in  literary  pursuits. 
Yet  his  mind  was  all  the  while  pervaded  by 
the  great  idea  of  his  life.  He  found  time 
toedittheAnlibarbaruBof  theltulian  Nizo- 
lius,  and,  besides,  was  active  in  tlieological 
controversy.  The  baron,  who  was  boru  in 
the  Lutheran  Church,  had  joined  the  com- 
munion of  Home,  and  waa  touch  interested 
ia  R  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  Romish 
and  Lutheran  Cburches.  This  eclectic 
scheme  was  afterwards  the  great  theme  of 
the  public  life  of  Leibnitz, 

His  speculations  about  this  time  are 
marked  by  the  vagueness  naturally  charac- 
terialic  iif  one  who  had  cast  off  the  author- 
ity of  others,  and  bad  not  resolved  a  system 
for  himself.  It  waa  the  transition-period  in 
his  life,  during  which  his  recorded  thoughts 
teem  with  the  germs  uf  those  ideas  that  are 
found  in  a  matured  form,  and  iu  such  pro- 
fuse variety,  ia  the  Noutitaux  Etsah,  and 
the  Theodicee. 

These  years  are  still  more  distinguished 
as  the  period  of  the  commeuceraent  of  that 
literary  iutercourse  which  afterwards  accu- 
mulaied  so  enormously,  and  ia  which  Leib- 
nitz always  appeara  in  the  centre  of  the 
thinking  spirits  of  his  age.  It  commenced, 
and  was  maiatained,  among  others,  with 
the  kindred  minds  ia  the  Cartesian  school 
— with  Malebranche,  the  recluse  author  of 
the  Rethenhe  de  la  Verite,  of  whom  we 
have  the  interesting  records  thai  his  genius 
was  altogether  dormant,  till  kindled  by  con- 
tact with  the  apeculations  of  Des  Cariva, 
and  that  his  controversy  al>out  Idealism 
wilh  Berkely,  on  the  only  occasion  they 
ever  met,  so  roused  the  ardor  of  the  ihea 
aged  philosopher,  that  his  death  is  recorded 
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a  few  days  after — and  with  Arnnold,  the 
pious,  contemplatiTe  JaiisenisI  of  Port-Roy- 
al, ihe  theologicat  and  philosophical  antag- 
onist of  MalebraDche.  Lctbnilz  visited 
Arnauld  at  Paris  in  1672,  and  ren 
that  br'tlliant  metropolis  during  the  greater 
pari  of  the  few  folloning  years.  In  1673, 
he  went  for  a  short  time  to  London,  and 
came  in  contact  with  n)any  of  the  Eogfish 
sarans — among  others,  with  Cotlins  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.*  Shortly  before  his 
death,  fur  ihe  first  and  last  time,  Spinoza, 
that  lype  of  the  deinonsiraiive  metaphysi- 
cians, receiTcd  a  risil  at  the  Hague  rrom 
the  now  rising  Sason  philosopher.  From 
the  extraordinary  logical  concatenation' of 
the  system  of  Spinoza,  his  raind  mnst  ))affe 
received  a  powerful  impression.  Prom 
about  1674,  hia  intercourse  with  Hobbes 
may  be  dated.  The  skeptical  Bayle  seems 
to  have  been  the  useful  instrument  of  the 
more  full  development  of  hie  ideas — an  in 
direct  benefit  which  the  cause  of  truth  ha 
often  received  from  the  labora  of  skepti 
cism.f 

The  year  1676  is  an  era  in  the  life  of 
onr  philosopher.  Death  had  taki 
his  palroqs  the  Elector  of  Mentz  and  Vun 
Boineburg.  He  was  himself  in  Paris, 
his  fam^was  become  illuBtrious  all  over 
Germany,  and  he  now  accepted  an  o6er, 
tendered  for  the  third  time,  to  reside  at  ihi 
brilliant  literary  court  of  Hanover.  Thui 
commenced  a  connexion  which  lasted  dur- 
ing the  remaining  forty  yeara  of  hi 
and  in  which  be  held  a  succession  of  Jegai 
and  literary  offices,  under  the  Duke  John 
Frederic  and  his  successors,  the  Electors 
Eniest  Augustus,  and  George  Louis,  the 
latter  of  whom  became  George  I.  of  Ecig- 
land,  two  years  before  the  death  of  Leib- 
nitz. The  addiiionnl  means  enjoyed  by 
him  at  Hanover  for  gratifying  (he  peculiar- 
ities of  hia  genius,  were  used  with  his  char- 
acteristic ardor.  The  multiplicity  of  his 
aims  during  these  forty  years  is  marvellous. 
The  development  of  his  speculative  genius 
continued  lo  advance,  end  his  thoughts, 
stirred  from  their  lowest  depths  by  the  cy- 
clif  of  the  sciences  during  that  whole  pe- 
riod, would  present  an  eaceedingly  curious 
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spectacle,  if  we  contd  have  these  cbanges 
in  the  current  of  the  soul  represented  to  the 
senses.  History,  Janguagea,  geology,  math- 
ematics, ohemtHiry,  medicine,  politics,  aod 
theology,  in  turn  secured  his  aiieniioD,  and 
his  busy  spirit  collected  the  various  learn- 
ing of  each  department.  His  almost  super- 
human versatility  of  mind  secured  for  Leib- 
nitz the  highest  distinclion  in  most  of  the 
sciences  which  come  within  the  range  of 
human  thought.  In  history  he  labored  for 
m  the  entiquiiies  of  the  house  or 
and  Ihe  early  annals  of  Qer- 
experienoe  of  the  extreme  diS- 
cnlly  of  historical  researches  suggested  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  languages  as  in  is- 
Btrument  for  facilitating  these  efforts.  To 
the  study  of  langneges  he  accordingly  ap- 
plied himself  with  incredible  zeal.  He  laid 
ambassadors  and  Jesuit  misaionaries  und^ 
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ribuiion  fur  facta.  On  acoount-eP^hn 
single  department  he  maintained  a  vm  Cor- 
res|iondence.  Pacta  gathered  from  Chios 
and  the  Eastern  tongues  served  to  siimnlate 
his  exertions,  and  added  new  niaterials  for 
speculation.  Not  content  with  recordssad 
memorials  of  the  past,  gathered  from  the 
words  and  works  of  man,  be  interrogated 
the  globe  itself.  In  his  speeulalions  on  the 
physical  vestiges  of  its  early  history,  we  find 
very  remarkable  aniicipations  of  the  hyp«> 
theses  of  British  geologists  of  our  own  day. 
These  may  be  seen  in  his  curious  tract  eu- 
tilled  Pratogia.' 

Leibnitz  wss  able,  in  an  exiram-dinary 
degree,  to  combine  the  active  and  the  al^ 
stracied  life.  A  great  pari  uf  his  tima  wu 
bnaied  with  the  conduct  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical uegoiiations.  The  details  of  his 
services  in  the  department  of  secular  poli- 
tics are  of  less  use  for  illusiraling  those  fea- 
tures of  his  mind  which  we  are  most  anx> 
ioug  to  impress,  and  may  therefore  be  passed 
by.  Hia  correspondence  upon  the  unity  of 
(he  Church,  with  ihc  Landgrave  of  Hease- 
Rheinfels,  with  Arnauld,  with  Spinola,  and 
ith  Bossuel,  which  occupied  more  or  less 
of  his  time  during  twenty  years,  demands  a 
more  dialincl  notice.  The  reunion  of  the 
Protestants  with  Rome  was  then  placed  by 
Leibnitz  in  the  first  rankof  those  questiona 
a  settlement  of  which  his  heart  was  set. 
&y  hia  philosophic  mind  this  adjustment 
was  felt  lo  be  nearly  related  to  bis  pre- 
viously ascertained  speculative  doctrines  of 
the  theocracy,  and  of  a  universal  hierarchy. 
Hia  veneration  for  the  Romish  theory  of  ■ 
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living  infallibU  anihoritf ,  supplemeotary  to, 
and  expoiitorj  of,  ihe  written  irord  of 
Scripture,  was  indeed  coupled  with  a  pro- 
test against  the  existing  corruptiona  of  the 
Church,  and  an  expression  of  hia  fear  that 
a  formal  adherence  to  Home  on  hi*  own 
part  would,  from  the  practictJ  intnlerance 
of  the  Rotniah  thedogians,  cramp  the  free- 
dom of  his  philosnphicsl  BpecuUliona. 
Though  he  thus  firmly  resisted  all  aolicita- 
tions  to  join  (he  outward  commUDion  of  the 
Papal*  Church,  yet  his  heart,  and  perhaps 
his  conviction,  was  accorded  to  the  ayslem 
of  the  hierarchy.  Hts  love  for  acholaatic 
learning  may  hare  biassed  his  inclini 
in  this  direction,  and  his  'comprehc 
genius,  like  that  of  many  other  kindred 
spirits,  found  gratification  in  the  seeming 
vast  unity  and  completeness  of  the  ideal 
Catholic  Church,  with  ita  ritual,  atid  its  or- 
ganization, apparently  K  suited  for  all  the 
various  characters  and  circumatances  of 
those  whom  it  desires  to  embrace  within 
ample  fold,  and  all  bearing  bo  much  the 
semblance  of  a  fitting  picture  of  that  atill 
vaster  organization  wherein  he  loved  to  con- 
template the  whole  univerae  reclaimed  into 
the  harmony  of  the  governRienl  of  the  All- 
holy  and  the  All-wise.  We  must  not  eX' 
tend  our  notice  of  this  very  suggestive  topic. 
This  part  of  the  life  of  our  philosopher  is 
not  one  which  occasions  unmixed  satisfac- 
tion. The  source  of  those  oscillations  of 
opinion  which  are  sometimes  the  conse' 
quence,  in  honest  and  devout  minds,  of 
many-sided  view  of  an  extremely  compre- 
hensive subject,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  inconsistencies  of  Leibnitz  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Church  of  Home. 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was 
much  engaged  with  another  project  of  ec- 
elesiaatieal  union.  A  acheme  was  devel- 
oped by  him  about  the  year  1G97  (under 
(he  auspices  of  the  Courts  of  Hanover  and 
Berlin)!  ibr  a  general  union  against  Rome 
of  the  Protestants,  and  especially  of  the  two 
great  sections  of  Protestantism,  the  Luther- 
an and  the  Reformed.  It  was  quite  suited 
to  the  eclectic  genius  of  the  philosopher, 
and  waa  long  pressed  by  him  on  the  public 
attention.  He  labored  to  destroy  what  he 
called  the  "  idle  phantoms,"  by  which  the 
Protestant  Churches  were  separated.  But 
the  same  vicious  [^inciples  which  pervaded 
his  other  acheme  of  universal  Christian 
communion,  marred  thia  project  of  Protest- 
ant union.  Both  were  essentially  merely 
pdiiioa)   and  philoaophical.     We  fiad  no 
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recognition  of  Religion  and  of  the  Church 
as  independent  powers,  whose  liberties  are 
eifsential  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
of  the  Christian  society.  Even  this  philo- 
sopher seems  not  to  have  felt,  that  when  re- 
ligion becomes  the  slave  of  merely  human 
authority,  it  ceases  to  he  either  the  great 
instrument  of  civilization,  or  the  means  of 
preparing  men  for  the  full  communion  of 
the  city  of  Gad.  The  pious  Spener,  who 
had  personally  experienced  thia  supernat- 
ural force,  predicted  the  ill  issue  of  the 
Conference  for  Union,  held  in  Hanover  in 
1698,  at  which  Leibnitz,  Jablonski,  and 
Molanus  were  present.  The  result  justified 
his  sagacity.  A  scheme  for  ecclesiastical 
union  or  co-operation,  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful, should  be  able  to  assume  the  spirit 
ofhearty  arid  supreme  devotion  to  religion 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  to  be  united 
and  not  the  political  arrangements  of  na- 
tions, but  the  progress  of  a  great  spiritual 
commonwealth  must  be  its  ruling  princi- 

plB.- 

The  general  doctrine  of  toleration,  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  attainment  of 
truth,  were  frequently  the  subjects  of  inci- 
denlat  speculation  on  the  part  of  Leibnitz, 
connected  aa  they  are  witn  these  ecclesias- 
tical questions,  and,  indeed,  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  whatever  reUtea  to  the  social  or 
individual  good  estate  of  man.  His  dispo- 
sition was  naturally  tolerant.  In  his  works 
we  have  repeated  glimpses  of  those  doc- 
trines which  have  now  become  much  more 
widely  diffused  tbrou^hout  society,  and 
which  were  so  admirably  enforced  by  his 
great  contemporary  Locke.  He  repeatedly 
appreciates  with  distinclnes?  the  value  of  the 
prevalence  of  mild  sentiments,  and  an  uo- 
sectarian  spirit,  as  means  fur  the  discovery 
and  diffusion  of  truth — habita  of  mind, 
which,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  are  becoming 
now  of  more  generally  recognized  mora! 
obligation. 
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Even  itie  speculative  discussion  of  this 
class  nr  subjects  has  not  yet  heen  exhaust- 
ed. There  is  wide  room  Tor  an  inrestiga- 
lion  into  those  general  relations  among 
men  considered  hs  meinliers  of  aociety,  in 
regard  to  individual  belief  or  opinion, 
which  ibe  moral  law  demands,  and  which 
reason  and  experience  approve,  as  best 
fitted  to  secure  the  most  exEensive  diffusion 
of  truth  ;  and  in  subordination  lo  which 
all  special  social  organization,  civil  end 
ecclesiastical,  ought  to  be  regutnted.  The 
full  solution  of  this  great  problem  is  still 
among' those  leR  to  exercise  the  minds  of 
the  men  of  this  or  of  some  future  age. 

Throu;;hout  the  forty  years  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  court  of  Hanover,  Leib- 
nitz maintained,  with  unabated  energy,  his 
literary  intercourse,  during  which  he  set- 
tled and  strengthened  the  foundations  of 
the  lilcrary  republic  of  Europe.'  In  1637, 
he  trnvelled  up  the  Rhine,  and  ransacked 
the  libraries  and  archives  of  Bavaria,  Bo- 
hemia and  Vienna,  extending  his  acquaint- 
ance with  learned  men.  In  J  683,  he  went 
to  Italy,  and  gained  free  access  to  the  Vati- 
can and  Barberini  libraries.  His  inter- 
course with  the  Jesuiis  and  other  religious 
Orders,  waa  all  turned  to  the  account  of  add- 
ing to  his  stores  of  learning.  Afler  visiting 
Itome  lie  travelled  through  most  of  Italy, 
and  returned  to  Hanover  in  1690,  only  to 
resume  his  labors  in  the  Royal  library,  of 
which  be  had  been  appoinietl  keeper.  I 
1700,  he  was  the  means  of  founding  th 
famous  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  mean 
by  him  to  be  a  centre  of  German  literary 
and  scienliiic  intercourse  and  elTort.  He 
was  unfortunaiely  unsrtccessful  in  his  en- 
deavor to  establish  at  Vienna  another  insti- 
tute of  the  same  kind,  and  on  a  still  more 
comprehensive  plan  He  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  civilization  of  the  rising  Russian 
empire,  and  had  several  personal  confer- 
encea  on  the  subject  with  Peter  the  Great. 
He  busied  himself  with  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  missionary  exertion  in  Russia, 
■iid  also  in  the  German  States,  where  he 
waa  anxious  that  the  schools  and  colleges 
should  be  e^minaries  of  Protestant  mis- 
sions. 

Amid  all  his  diversified  projects  and  stu- 
pendous literary  activity,  the  metaphysical 
tendency  ever  preserved  the  aaeendeucy  in 
the  genius  of  Leibnitz.  His  philosophical 
principles  were  gradually  matured  soon  af- 
ter his  settlenranl  in  Hanover.  The  doc- 
trine of  Monadi  appeared  in  a  succession 
of  puUioatiooa  snbeaqaeat  to  1660.   Some 
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of  bis  most  valuable  contribntions  In  philo- 
>phy  are  due  to  the  publication  of  the  cel- 
ebrated "  Essay  on  Human  Understand- 
J,"  which  appeared  in  1690,  and  at  once 
attracted  his  attention.  There  could  be 
little  mutaal  sympathy  between  two  philo- 
sophers so  completely  antagonist  as  ihe  au- 
thor of  the  Essay  and  himself  Locke  de- 
spised'what  he  called  the  "chimeras"  of 
Leibnitz.  The  Teutonic  philost^her  ac- 
corded to  his  English  conlem^torarj  the 
praise  of  perspicuity,  but  proclaimed  Ma 
utter  ignorance  of  ihe  "  demonstrative 
metaphysics."  In  1703,  being  disengaged, 
he  undertook  a  formal  reply  to  Locke, 
hich  he  completed  in  the  following  year. 
The  death  of  Locke  caused  an  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  publication  of  this 
book,  which  did  not  appear  till  long  afler 
the  death  of  the  author.  In  1765,  it  waa 
;iven  to  the  world  by  the  industrioas 
laspe.  This  work,  under  the  title  of 
'  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  TEntendemenl  Hk- 
main,"  is  the  masterpiece  of  his  philosopbl- 
;al  works,  and  contains  the  substance  of  all 
that  has  been  advanced  by  him  on  behalf  of 
his  speculative  system,  against  the  school  of 
Locke. 

Leibnitz'  manner  of  publication  was,  for 
the  most  part,  fraomeniary.  His  "  jyr- 
temt  de  THarmonxt  PriiiahU^'  is  developed 
in  various  small  treatises.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  great  work,  which  is  more  popular 
and  practical  in  its  style,  and  therefore  more 
generally  known  than  any  of  his  other  wri- 
tings, the  preparation  of  which  occupied 
much  part  of  many  years  of  his  life.  We 
refer  to  the  Thiodicbt-^t  book  which 
holds  a  front  rank  in  the  very  small  class  of 
works  specially  conversant -with  Ihe  philo- 
sophy of  religion.  The  design  of  ihe  Tht- 
odic^e  is  to  reconcile  the  existence  and 
continuance  of  evil  tn  theliniverse  with  the 
character  of  God — to  remove  n  difficulty 
that  has  been  raised  in  all  ages,  end  in  all 
religions — and  that  is  to  be  counted  the 
fundamental  metaphysical  problem  of  the 
Christian  philosophy.  It  has  already  been 
indicated  that  the  thoughts  of  Leibnitz 
were  directed  to  these  subjects  from  the 
time  of  his  decided  intellectual  develop- 
ment. In  1671  he  wrote  a  tract  on  Free 
Will  and  Predestination.  The  negotiations 
aboni  Church  union  probably  interested 
him  the  more  in  these  speculations,  as  the 
circulation  uf  doctrines  filled  to  harmonize 
the  Scripture  view  of  the  character  of  God 
with  the  dark  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world  might  faeiliiate  the  peace  of  the 
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Church.  The  arowed  pnrpoK  of  the  T^i- 
ttdiekt  ia  to  refute  the  Bkepdcal  principle  nf 
Baf  le,  who  denied  ihe  consistency  of  faith 
and  reasoa,  and  thus  laid  a  foundation  for 
unirersal  doubt.  The  public  appearanoe 
of  the  work  in  1710,  produced  a  profound 
sensation.  It  was  received  with  applause 
by  most  of  the  continental  universities,  but 
the  prevalence  of  Tjocke's  Philosophy  in 
England  prepared  the  pnblic  mind  in  this 
country  to  receive  it  with  distaste. 

The  current  of  speculation  continued  to 
flow  during  the  later  years  of  the  phtlosn- 
pber'a  life.  In  1714  hedrew  up  «  scheme 
of  his  philosophy  for  ihe  use  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  [La  mimadologie).  This 
period  of  his  life  was  signalized  by  his 
correspondence  wilh  De^  Boapea.  The 
close  of  1715  ia  memorable  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  still  jnore  interesting  cor- 
respondence. In  a  letter  to  the  Princess  of 
Wsles,  he  assailed  the  philosophical  and 
religious  principles  of  the  school  of  Locke 
and  Newton.  This  called  fonh  Samuel 
Clarke  on  their  defence.  The  replies  of 
Leibnitz  and  the  rejoisders  of  Clarke  con- 
tain as  large  an  amount  of  curious  specula- 
tion as  any  work  of  modern  times.  The 
manner  of  God's  relation  to  the  universe 
— the  nature  of  miracles — the  laws  of  the 
divine  and  human  will — the  ideal  of  space 
and  time — and  the  character  and  fimita  of 
the  material  world,  are  among  the  stores  of 
this  magazine  of  speculative  discussion, 
The  controversy  was  continued  with  \n- 
ereasing  zeal  on  both  sides.  Inferior  far 
in  power  of  generalization  and  originality 
to  his  antagonist,  the  intellect  of  Clarke 
was  yet  possessed  of  an  aeuteness  and  logi- 
cal force  which  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  skilful  of  philosophical  disputants,  and 
demanded  a  full  display  of  the  comprehen- 
rivenesB  and  grandeur  of  mind  of  hia  Ger- 
nan  ritol.* 

But  that  mighty  spirit  waa  now 
his  coDuexion  with  this  scene  of 
closed.  Leibnitz  had  suffered  from  occa- 
sional illness  daring  several  preceding 
years.  These  attaelu,  however,  passed 
away,  and  the  philosopher  resumed  his 
speealsliona  with  renewed  energy.  In  No- 
vember 1716,  when  he  had  to  prepare  his 
reply  to  Clarke's  fifth  letter,  his  complaint 
returned  with  great  violence.  The  closing 
(ceiie  suggests  gloomy  reflectioos,  as  the 
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lurid  glare,  which  during  his  ezlriordinnTy 
life  had  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world,  dis- 
appears ;  while  we  have  not  the  record  we 
could  desire,  indicating  that  the  moral  sen- 
sihilities  of  the  Philosopher  were  rightly 
alive  to  the  decisive  nature  of  the  awful 
change.  His  seventy  years  are  ended,  and 
Ihe  lightning  seems  lost  among  dark  clouds. 
During  the  last  day  of  his  life,  we  are  told 
he  was  busied  in  conversation  with  his 
physician  on  the  nsture  of  his  disease,  and 
on  the  ductrioes  of  alchymy.  Towards 
evening  his  servant  asked  him  if  he  would 
receive  the  Eucharist.  "  Let  njje  alone," 
aaidhe;  "I  have  done  ill  to  no  one.  I 
have  nothing  to  confess.  All  must  die." 
He  raised  himself  on  the  bed  and  tried  to 
write.  The  darkness  of  death  was  gath- 
ering around  him.  He  found  himself  una- 
ble to  read  what  he  had  written.  He  tore 
the  paper,  and,  lying  down,  covered  his 
face,  and  a  few  minutes  afler  nine  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  November,  1716, 
he  ceased  to  breathe.  It  is  most  solemn  to 
contemplate  a  human  spirit,  whose  course 
of  thought  throughout  life  was  unsurpassed 
for  power  of  speculation,  and  daring  range 
of  mind  among  the  higher  objects  of  know- 
ledge, and  which,  at  the  period  of  its  de- 
parture,  wis  in  the  depths  of  a  controversy 
about  the  mysteries  of  the  supersensible 
world, — thus  summoned  into  that  world,  to 
become  conversant  in  its  final  relations  with 
that  Being  vrho  had  entrusted  it  with  such 
meatal  power,  and  whose  nature  and  attri- 
butes had  so  often  tasked  its  speculative 
energies. 

The  effect,  upon  most  minds,  of  the  re- 
cord of  the  life  of  this  Philosopher,  is  like- 
ly to  be  a  confused  amazement  at  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  of  continued  mental 
ezercisea  su  unparalleled  in  kind  jnd  vari- 
ety. Yet  a  vague  impression  of  this  sort 
ought  not  to  be  the  predominant  one.  A 
grand  unity  pervades  tho  seeming  confu- 
sion. The  reigning  idea  wliich  diffuses  a 
community  of  principle  through  the  whole 
cycle  of  his  works,  we  have  traced  back 
to  the  earliest  operations  of  his  reflecting 
powers.  Conversant  throughout  his  lifb 
wilh  thosii  mysteries  in  proof  of  which 
no  reason  can  he  given,  and  wilh  real 
or  seeming  demonsl rations  based  on  t  a 
foundation  of  these  first  principles,  we 
hnd  in  Leibnitz  the  model  of  the  specula 
live  metaphysician. 

The  philosophical  worka  of  Leibnitz 
are  in  bulk  only  a  small  part  of  the  litera- 
ry productions  of  a  life  devoted  to  aimoat 
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the  whole  sphere  of  possible  knowledge.* 
Profesaor  Erdmann  has  reniferei)  good  eer- 
vice  to  the'thinking  world  by  hie  ediiinn 
(the  moat  valuable  or  those  enunierated  at 
the  commencemeut  of  this  Arlicie)  of  this 
class  of  the  wrilingsi  of  the  father  nf  Ger- 
man speculation.  While  Leibnitz  could 
on  no  subject  write  unphilosophicaliy,  yei, 
there  are  sections  of  his  works  which  mny 
be  extTBCied  aad  combined  for  pubLicatinn 
ss  more  exclusively  and  profoundly  philo- 
sophical, indicating  not  ripples,  extended 
widely,perhapB,over  the  surface  of  thought, 
but  the  ocean-swell  of  an  agiiaiion  thai  iti 
far  below.  This  department  of  his  wri- 
tings is  scattered,  without  much  sitenlion 
to  order,  through  the  voluminous  publica- 
tion of  Dutens,  and  is  partly  contained  in 
the  rare  edition  of  his  posthumous  philo- 
sophical works  by  Raape.  Accordingly, 
while  the  life  of  Leibnitz  is  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  speculation,  his  speculative  wri- 
tings have  been  seldom  and  superficially 
studied.  Besides  the  materials  collected 
in  former  editions,  Professor  Erdmann  has 
enriched  the  pulilication  now  before  us 
with  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  original 
documents  of  his  author,  not  before  pub- 
lished, and  which  this  able  and  industrious 
editor  has  recovered,  during  an 
search  in  183G,  among  the  accumulation 
of  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  of 
Hanover.  Most  of  these  added  works  re- 
late to  that  theme,  on  the  subject  of  which 
we  have  already  .remarked  as  the  central 
one  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Leibnitz.  It 
increases  the  convenience  of  this  edition, 
that  the  several  works  which  it  includes, 
not  fewer  than  101  in  number,  have  been 
arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  iu  the  ore 
in  which  they  were  written.  In  this  exit 
live  collection,  we  are  glad  to  recogni 
the  Aouoeauz  Essais  and  the  Theodtcee. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  even  a  brief  expo- 
sition of  the  very  miscellaneous  contents  of 
these  works.  The  syslem  and  m 
thinking  of  Leibnitz  is  to  be  gathered  from 
his  philosophical  works  studied  collect! 
)y,  rather  than  from  any  aeparate  publi 
tion.  These  collected  writings  bear 
throughout  one  very  marked  cbaraclenstio 
of  inventive  genius  ;  for  they  are  crowded 
with  richly  suggestive   germs  of  thought, 

*  Thi(  nay  bs  stsm  bj  an  inipeciion  af  the 
most  compreli ami VB  edition orhia  worki,  by  Du- 
r*K9,  (GonavK,  ITSS,  6  lob.  4l<> )  Wa  oborve 
that  ■  new  vdliion  of  the  enllre  wnrki  of  Leib- 
bitz  if  juitaovr  in  eouna  of  prepiraiioa  at  Hsno- 
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cast  forth  alien  m  disorder,  as  it  were  with 
intent  to  exercise  the  generalizing  poweia 
of  others.  From  out  of  this  stimulalin^ 
riety,  there  may,  however,  be  extracted 
two  or  three  more  prominent  ideas,  united, 
far  as  possible,  by  demonstrBlion,  with 
I  assumed  (irst  principles;  for  the  main 
purpose  of  this  metsphysician  was  to  gire 
to  philosophy  a  mathematical  strictness 
id  certainly,  and  loreconcile  its  doctriDes 
ith  those  of  theology.  The  nniverae  is 
contemplated  by  hira  in  the  threefold  rela- 
tion of(l),IU  tkmtnts;  (2},Ti)eir  moh- 
gf  connttios;  and  (3),  The  end  nf 
r  combination.  The  doctrine  of  ele- 
Is,  he  calls  aumadologie.  The  mulosl 
relations  of  these  elements,  he  held  to  be 
developed  in  a  pre-establisitd  AonRMy. 
The  final  end  of  creation,  he  represented 
I  an  optimum.  Iiet  us  accompany  bim  it 
distance,  as  he  is  constructing  this  system 
'  a  priori  universal  philosophy,  in  order  to 
have  before  ua  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  sys- 
leins,  foreign,  indeed,  to  Britain,  but  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Eleaiics,  ibe  Alexandrines,  or  Spinoza,  in 
respect  uf  its  boldness  and  comprehension. 
Through  experience,  Leibnitz  finds  him- 
self surrounded  by  compound  or  material 
bodies  of  amazing  variety.  This  implies 
the  existence  of  elemenla,  of  whioh  these 
compounds  are  Ibe  results,  and  the  natura 
of  these  elements  is  to  be  ascertaioed  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  thought.  An  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  Sufficient 
Reason,  demonstrates  that  matter  can  con- 
sist neither  of  parts  which  are  infinitely  di- 
visible, Dor  of  atoms  possessed  of  figure 
and  extension.  Its  elements  must,  there- 
fore, be  simple,  uuextended  forces,  or  Jib- 
noiii,  in  which  we  obtain  the  a  priori  idea 
uf  substance.  The  individuality  of  these 
monads  must  consist  in  the  different  aeries 
of  internal  change  through  which  each 
one  passes  in  the  course  of  its  existence. 
In  these  series,  each  suoceaBive  change  is 
termed  a  Perception,  and  every  monad  is  a 
living  mirror,  giving  forth,  after  its  own 
fashion,  a  picture  of  the  untverae,  which  is 
thus  one  vast  collection  of  sptriinal  forces. 
These  necessary  elements  of  all  coaereie 
existence  cannot  all  be  reduced  lo  one 
class  or  order,  for  they  are  distinguisbed 
by  different  degrees  of  perception  and  so- 
live  power.  Some  are  destitute  of  conscious 
perception,  and  these  are  the  elements  of 
which  the  material  world  is  the  result. 
Then  there  is  the  animating  principle  of 
thelower  aniisala.    There  are  also  tfaeeelE- 
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conscioDfl  souls  of  mitn,  contaiaing  in 
themselves  Itip  fountiins  of  necessary  truth. 
And  these  three  clssses  of  crested  forces 
or  substances  must  have  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  existence.  There  cannot  be  an 
infinite  series  of  contingents,  and,  ifthere 
couM,  the  final  reason  even  of  such  an  in- 
finite series  could  be  found  ontj  in  a  ne- 
cessary substance.  Creation  must  thus  in- 
vdre  the  existence  of  One  Supremo  Infi- 
nite, the  nowas  monadum,  from  whom  all 
that  is  finite  haa  been  derived,  and  in 
whose  existence  it  all  finds  its  explanation. 
This  Supreme  substance  is  God.  He  is 
the  fountain  of  all  reality.  The  attributes  of 
the  created  monads,  as  far  as  they  are  per- 
fect, result  from  the  pefection  of  God;  as 
far  SB  they  are  imperfect,  from  the  neces- 
sary imperfection  of  the  creature.' 

Hsving  in  these  conclusions,  as  he  con- 
ceived, demonstratively  refunded  concrete 
being  into  its  elements,  and  related  all 
crested  elements  to  the  One  uncreated  and 
supreme,  Leibnilz  would  next  find  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  several  elementary 
forces  of  creation.  As  the  monads  can- 
not have  either  figure  or  extension  in 
themselves,  their  co-existence  and  rela- 
tions must  sufficiently  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena  of  extension,  duration,  and  body. 
Space  and  Time  have  thus  merely  an  ideal 
and  relative  existence.  They  result  from 
the  relation  of  monads,  regarded  as  co-ex- 
isting or  in  succession.  Further,  the  ele- 
ments of  creation  being  absolutely  desti- 
tute of  parts  and  extension,  cannot  mutu- 
ally influeuce  one  another.  Inter-causa- 
lion  19  thus  excluded  from  the  real  uni- 
verse, and  is  confined  to  the  phenomenal, 
which  is  governed  by  mechanical  law.  Yet 
the  universe  is  ideally  related  in  the  mind 
of  God,  and  of  each  creature,  in  propor- 
tion as  his  ideas  approximate  to  the  Divine. 
God,  "in  the  beginning,"  launched  the 
elements  into  being,  having  resolved  for 
each  one  a  determinate  bistory  through- 
out eternity,  and  a  history  which  should 
harmonize  with  that  of  every  other.  This 
mutual  relation  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
when  we  are  told  that  from  the  given  stale 
of  any   monad  at    any    time,   the  Eternal 

*  TliB  Monadotagie  ofLoibnilE  u  dluamd  ii 
the  piecBi  prei'Dti^d  for  lbs  compelillon  (Sur  t\ 
S^Himt  if  Mana4tM)  propoied  by  Ibe  Berlii 
Academ}  nf  Scieners,  and  which,  wilh  ihe  luc 
COHriil  prize  diHertalion  hv  T.  H.  G.  Ju-ti,  wan 
publiahed  St  Bariin  in  174^8.  Each  dde  in  lh< 
ooDlrovtnj  hai  it*  able  deHinden  amoai  tba  wri 
tar<  of  Ihue  cuiioui  dtMiuiaitiom. 
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Geometer  ean  find  the  state  of  the  uni- 
verse past,  present,  and  to  come.  In  the 
ailribules  of  the  Uncreated  and  Supreme, 
to  be  found  the  sufficieni  reason  for  a 
Pre-established  Harmony  in  all  that  He 
has  made.  This  explains  the  nature  o{ 
the  changes  of  creation.  The  apparent 
action  of  finite  monads  ttpoD  e,aeh  other, 
illy  the  result  of  that  original  bar- 
lua  arrangement  of  God,  in  virtue  of 
hich  He  secures,  without  fail,  those  ends 
which  He  contemplated  when  the  universe 
issued  from  his  hands.  The  phenomena 
that  fruitful  theme  of  philosnph- 
ical  disputation,  the  union  of  soul  and 
bod] ,— of  the  self-conscious  monad  and  the 
related  monads  of  an  inferior  order, — are 
counted  capable  of  explanation  on  the  same 
general  principle.  The  successive  changes 
of  [be  sou!  must  exactly  tally  with  those  of 
the  body;  yet  without  any  mutual  aciion. 
They  are  related  as  Iwo  clocks,  of  which 
the  one  points  to  the  hour  exactly  as  the 
other  strikes;  or  as  sepsraie  pans  of  the 
same  clock,  for  Leibnitz  likens  the  whole 
iverse  to  a  time-piece  which  was  wound 
<  in  the  act  of  creation,  and  which  thence- 
forward pursues  its  own  movements  har- 
isly  for  ever.*  Mind  and  matter — 
the  realm  of  final  causes,  and  the  realm  of 
efficient  causes — are  thus  in  necessary 
And  a  like  harmony  must  ol^ 
tain  between  reason  and  religious  faith— 
the  hingdonn  of  nature,  and  the  city  of 
God. 

This  last  harmony  links  the  theological 
ilh  the  merely  philosophical  psrt  of  the 
system  of  Leibnilz;  and  introduces  us  to 
his  philosophy  of  religion.  A  question 
may  be  asked, — If  the  universe — moral  as 
well  as  physical — is  a  self-regulating  mar 
chine,  is  not  the  Creator  seemingly  exclud- 
ed from  the  government  of  His  creation; 
and  if  not  thus  excluded,  how  is  He  relat- 
ed to  the  sioand  misery  which  it  contaiosT 
That  the  apparent  manner  of  His  relations 
to  the  creation  should  he  what  it  is,  results, 
he  thinks,  from  our  relative  knowledge, 
which  must  be  implicated  with  (he  idea  dT 
time.  In  reality,  this  pre-established  har- 
mony is  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tion in  a  scheme  of  Optimism.  Everj 
possible    universe    was,     from    eternity, 

*  A  eomparlBon  of  ihi*  doclrine  of  pre-rslab- 
liihcd  haiRiuny  wiih  Iha  tate  Dr.  Brown'i  Theo- 
ry of  CauM  and  EITecl,  TlluiCmting  ihuir  partial 
(imijatitf  and  partial  cantratt,  might  tend  to  nx- 
citc  an  important  train  of  mctspbyiical  «pecnl»- 
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conceired  in  tbe  mind  of  Qod.  One 
of  these  on)j  can  be  traDslated  from  pos- 
sible into  Actual  existence,  and  ihat  one 
muBt  be  the  best.  There  is,  indeed,  in- 
cluded in  it  moral  and  natural  evil, — the 
latter  the  harmonious  consequent  of  the 
former, and  a  reaction  aj^a  in  at  it.  But  mo- 
ral evil  cannot  be  separated  from  the  best  of 
possible  univeraes,  and  ihe  will  nf  God  is 
not  the  fountain  of  necessarj  truths.  The 
mystery  of  lin  ia  not  to  be  explained  by  the 
resolution  of  evil  into  good,  for  ain  is  es- 
sentially erij.  But  sin  is  necessarily  in- 
voked in  the  idea  of  this  best  of  poaxible 
universes,  which,  notwithstanding 
it  is  better  to  translate  ont  of  the 
into  the  actual,  than  to  have 
all.  Thus,  the  created  universe  must  be 
the  harmony  of  one  great  Theocracy,  ex- 

Sressive  of  the  attributes  of  the  one  Perfect 
ieing.  From  His  eternal  throne,  its  eer- 
eral  streams  of  elementary  existence  must 
have  taken  their  rise.  They  have  flowed, 
and  (hey  must  continue  to  flow,  in  the 
courses  into  which  he  sent  ihem  in  the 
beginning;  and,  notwithatanding  of  the 
dark  shades  in  which  so  many  of  ihem  are 
enveloped,  they  are  recognized  by  His  Om- 
niscteace  as  the  only  possible  and,  there- 
fore, most  glorious  illustration  by  creation, 
of  the  pare  fountain  whence  they  have 
originated. 

If  illnaoTj',  these  are,  at  least,  splendid 
apecnlaiions.      There    are   two   modes   of 
thus  rising  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
gination  in  a  philosophy  of  the  uni' 
We  may  follow  t)ie  course  of  the  modern 
astronomy;  or,  we  may  meditate  on  the 
facts  of  metaphysics  and  speculative  theol- 
ogy.    Me  who  studies  the  one,  gazes  on 
the  starry  heavens  and  ranges  in  thought 
over  tbe  distant  parts  of  material  creation, 
till,  lost  in  what  he  observes,  his  astrono- 
my seems  merged  in  idealism.     The  vo 
ry  of  speculation,  on  the  other  hand,  taki 
in  the  spiritual   as  well   as  the   material 
world,  contemplates  the  Human  and  tbe 
Divine;  and  with  faculliea  Ailed  to  judge 
only  of  successive  and   contemporaneous 
nature,  meets  the  mysteries  of  an  abjective 
world,  of  personality  and  free  will,  and  of 
the  Divine  existence,  and  seems, 
in  that  world  of  ideas,  where  physical  and 
meiaphyaical  science  thus  appear  to  con- 


verge. 

By  these   assumed    demonstrations, 
which  we  hsve  given  a  very  vague  ouill.. 
Leibnitz   hoped   to  deliver    metaphysical 
science  from  fiitur«  errors  and  oouliover- 


and  to  lead  tbe  way  to  a  aniversal 
e,  in  which  Reason  should  be  har- 
zed  with  Religion.  Whatever  ne 
may  sty  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
doctrines  to  which  he  attained,  we  cnnnot 
withhold  our  homage  of  admiration  when  we 
reUeoion  such  an  amount  of  speculatiTe 
genius  in  busy  operation  throughout  a  long 
life, — on  the  amazing  sweep  of  the  abstrkot 
conceptions  which  that  genius  has  emploj- 
ed, — on  that  strong  logical  faith  in  the  om- 
nipotence of  deduction, — on  the  richly  sng- 
gestive  ideas  which  this,  mighty  thinker 
contributed  to  philosophy, — and  rm 
nity  of  a  system  which  sublimely  de- 
I  to  harmonize  the  spiritual  with  the 
ble  world. 


Fno  BlutiR»4'a  Hifutai. 

THE  MODERN  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 
Taa  FusHssVor  i  Dbia>. 

CHAPTER  I. 


As  I  walked  through  the  wilderness  of 
'Change  Alley,  I  lighted  on  a  certain  cof- 
feehouse, where  there  was  a  box  in  the  cor- 
ner,  and,  falling  asleep  therein,  I  dreamed 
a  dream. 

I  dreamed,  and  behold  I  sai^  a  man  bear- 
ing a  burden  on  his  back,  walking  up  and 
down  the  Alley  in  grievous  plight;  and 
ever  and  anon  he  put  his  hands  into  his 
breeches  pockets,  as  if  in  search  of  some- 
thing, but  drew  out  nothing.  Then  he 
turned  his  packets  inside  out,  and  cried — 
"Wo  is  me!  what  shall  I  do  T" 

And,  as  he  turned  his  back  to  me,  I  saw 
his  burden,  which  was  large  and  heavy; 
and  thereon  was  writ,  in  large  characters, 
the  word  "  Debt :"  and  drawing  near,  me- 
thought  the  bag  was  stuffed  quite  full  of 
mortgages,  bonds,  bills,  post-obits,  and  snch 
like,  wherewith  he  appeared  to  be  weighed 
down  even  to  (he  ground. 

And,  as  he  made  his  moan,  and  strove  to 
unloose  his  burden  from  his  back,  behold 
another  man  came  up  to  him,  who  also  bare 
his  burden  opon  his  back ;  bni,  though  it 
'seemed  larger  and  heavier  than  bis  fellow's, 
be  wore  a  smiling  countenanco,  and  akip- 
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ped  miong  aslijhtlj'  as  if  his  pack  bad  been 
filled  with  fealhera  ;  and,  drawing  near  to 
tbe  first  man,  he  thus  accoated  him  : — 

"  Hnw  now,  neighbor  ScapsoBace, 
whereroreao  in  the  damps  1  Thou  sefemeit 
to  have  aaore  struggle  with  thy  load,  which, 
sooth  to  say,  seems  a  hesTj  one.  Can  1 
lend  thee  >  helping  hand?" 

"  In  good  ftiih,  neighbor  Staquan," 
answered  Scapeerace,  "  so  long  as  this  bur- 
den sticks  to  myliack,  T  shall  hate  no  peace 
or  rest,  by  night  or  by  day,  for  I  know  noi 
how  tongi  may  be  left  at  large;  and  men  aay 
that,  even  now,  one  Oripeman  hath  a  writ 
out  against  me,  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Legality, 
and  that  I  shall  be  hauled  away  to  prison 
incontinently.  Bail,  as  thou  knowest,  I 
can  find  none;  for  Easyman,  who  stood 
surety  for  me  aforetime,  is  bankrupt,  and 
thoQ  Slagman,  hast  not  a  penny  in  thy 
pnrse — if  thou  wert  erei  so  mach  inclined 
to  befriend  me." 

"  Nay,  not  bo  faat  friend,"  replied  Stag- 
man  ;  "  matters  hare  gone  better  with  me 
of  late  than  thou  wouldst  suppose;  and  per- 
chance, if  thou  wilt  listen  to  me,  I  can  put 
thee  on  a  way  to  get  quit  of  this  thy  bur- 
den 1 — or,  ir  thou  wouldst  rather  do  as  I  do, 
to  fill  tliy  pockets,  keep  thy  burden  still, 
and  yet  dance  under  it  as  lightly  as  "  ' 
were  no  burden  at  nil." 

"  Of  B  truth,"  said  Scapegrace,  "  I  long 
to  hear  how  thene  things  may  be." 

"  Know  then,"  said  Stagman,  "that  of 
late  all  the  world  bare  gone  crazed  afli 
new  fashion  of  travelling,  or  rather  flying, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Ironman,  by  means  i' 
which  the  traveller  reachelh  his  journey' 
end  ere  he  well  knoweth  that  he  hath  begun 
it,  smoking  his  pipe,  or  reading  the  news- 
paper all  the  way,  as  he  skimmeth  along 
over  hills  and  valleys,  sloughs  and  mo- 
rasses." 

"  These  be  pleasant  tidings,"  cried  Scape- 
pace. 

"And  profitable  likewise,"  answered 
Stagman,  "  for  all  that  are  concerned  in 
these  new  highways;  for  now-a-days  aone 
will  take  the  old  roads,  which  are  fast  be- 
coming full  of  ruts  and  pitfalls,  fearful  to 
behold,  and  all  must  soon  resort  per  force 
to  those  made  by  Mr.  Ironman,  who  levieth 
aheary  toll  on  all  passengers  at  various 
wicket-gates  which  he  hath  set  up  along  thi 
road.  Now,  as  Ironman  required  somi 
friends  to  assist  him  with  money  in  making 
his  roads,  he  bsth  formed  TariiVua  goo<ity 
companies,  who  lend  him  their  money  in 
the  mean  time,  and  share  thereafter  in  the 


tdia  levied  from  tbe  pilgrims  that  ose  the 
road.  If  thou  couldst  but  be  joined  to  one 
of  these  companies,  as  I  have  l>een,  thy 
burden  might  soon  be  lighter.  And  even 
now  there  is  a  new  road  about  to  be  began, 
which  T  doubt  not  would  make  thee  rich 
in  brief  space,  if  thou  wert  but  a  sharer 
therein." 

Whither goeth  thia  road  T"  asked  Scape- 
grace. 

From  the  town  of  Littlb-oo,  by  Haf- 
DAZARD,  towards  Cent-pkh-cbnt,  and 
thence  to  the  great  city  of  Eldorado,"  an- 
swered Stagman.  "  Thereafler,  if  the  tra^ 
fie  answer,  we  contemplate  a  branch  rail  to 
Utotia." 

"  But  methought,"  said  Scapegrace, 
"  that  road  of  which  thou  epeak'st  was  full 
of  rocks,  and  deep  pits,  and  swamps,  and 
quagmires,  and  other  frightftils.  I  do  re- 
member me  of  a  certain  SLonan  of  Deo- 
POND,  wherein  sundry  travellers  were  he- 
mired  to  purpose,  end  some  hardly  escaped 
with  their  lives." 

"  The  Slough  of  Despond,  quotha  I"  cried 
Stagman  ;  "  a  certain  man,  called  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  a  Contractor,  undertakes  to 
fill  it  up,  and  to  lay  a  double  line  of  rails, 
with  sidings,  across  it  in  a  fortnigliL" 

"Truly,  we  live  in  strange  times,  neigh- 
bor," said  Scapegrace.  "  But  then  Uie 
Hill  of  Difficulty  Y' 

"  Is  no  difficulty  after  all,"  interrupted 
Stagman  ;  "  we  pass  right  throngh  the  cen- 
tre of  it  by  a' tunnel  in  two  minutes,  so  that 
yon  need  nevfr  know  there  was  a  hillthere. 
The  Mrata  are  aM  Clay  and  sandstone,  ex- 
ceeding well  fitted  for  boring." 

"Then  the  T*llbt  op  Huhiliation, 
and  the  road  which  leads  thereihroagh ?" 
asked  Scapegrace. 

"  We  go  slap  across  it  in  the  twinkling 
of  a  bedpost  by  a  handsome  viaduct  of  thir- 
ty arches  on  the  skew  principle,"  said  Slag- 
man. 

"  Lo,  you  now !"  said  Scapegrace,  mar- 
veling— "Surely,  however,  theroad  is  rug- 
ged and  hilly?" 

"Thou  wooldst  say,  the  gradients  are 
bad ;  not  so,  there  is  none  wwse  than  one 
in  the  hundred^-quile  aa  good  bb  the  Cale- 

"  I  know  uot  that  road,"  said  Scape- 
grace. 

"  So  much  the  better  (br  thee,"  answer- 
ed Stagman  gravely. 

"  But,  neighbor,  how  do  you  contrive 
to  carry  your  road  through  other  men's 
grouodal"  aaid  BeapegTBce. 
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"  We  promise  to  ahsre  the  proGu  with 
.  them,"  said  StagmaD,  "  and  bo  keep  them 
qDiM;  or  put  them  en  the  ProrisioDal  Com- 
miltee,  with  power  lo  audit  their 
counts.  Sntnetimes,  no  doubt,  we  are  put 
to  our  shifts  for  a  time,  aa  was  the  case  with 
Squire  Despnir  of  Doubting  Cnsile,  whi 
opposed  U8  on  the  standing  orders,  and 
threatened  to  throw  us  out  incnmmillee; 
but,  u  it  ended  in  our  buying  Doubting 
Castle  at  hia  own  price,  and  paying  him 
handsomely  for  inlersectional  damage  be- 
sides, he  soon  withdrew  his  opposition,  and 
ia  now  an  active  promoter  of  the  line.  In- 
deed, I  know  not  any  one  who  can  give  ui 
further  trouble,  except  it  be  old  Pope,  who 
says  the  road  will  ruin  his  villa,  and  be  the 
death  of  any  of  his  bulls  that  get  upon  th 
line ;  but  as  we  know  that  he  is  as  poor  a 
a  church  rat,  and  will  never  show  face  i 
the  committee,  we  mind  him  not,  and,  i 
truth,  I  have  no  doubt  the  cominittee  will 
find  the  preamble  proved. 

"Find  what?"  inquired  Scapej^race; — 
"  melhinks,  Stagmau,  thou  dealest  in 
strange  words,  and  usest  a  jargon  bard  (o 
be  understood  of  men-" 

"Find  the  preamble  proved,"  answered 
Stagman  ;  "  which  means  we  shall  be  em- 
{lowered  to  make  the  road-' 

"I  suppose  then,  neighbor,"  said  Scape* 
grace,  "  there  will  be  great  resort  of  travel- 
lers to  this  same  CENT-i>eR-<!BNT,  and  much 
toll  levied  thereat  T" 

"The  pnssenger  traffic,  the  prospectus 
says,  will  be  enormous,"  answered  Stsg- 
man  ;  "  and  the  minerals  along  the  line  are 
of  course  inexhaustible-" 

"  But  tell  me,  neighbor,  is  this  same 
mode  of  travel  as  pleasant  for  the  wayfarers 
aa  thou  sajesll" 

"  Exceedingly  pleasant  for  the  sarvivors," 
answered  Stagman.  "Doubtless  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  carriage  or  two  will 
rati  over  a  precipice,  or  the  down>trnia  from 
Litlle-go  may  run  into  the  up-lrain  from 
Hap-bazard,  whereby  some  dozen  lives  may 
go  amissing  ;  but  such  accidents  are  una- 
voidable, and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
on  these  occasiont  there  never  yet  bos  been 
the  slightest  blame  imputable  to  any  one 
c<mcerned — the  vtoker  being  invariably  a 
most  respcetable  man,  and  the  utmost  at- 
tention paid  to  the  signals." 

"Nay  now,  neighbor  Stagman,"  said 
Scapegrace ;  "  all  this  is  mighty  comforta- 
ble and  encouraging,  and  I  long  much  to 
hare  ahare  with  thee  in  this  same  business." 

"  I  kDow  not,"  said  Stagmao,  "  whether 
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that  may  be ;  f(»'  the  way  !■  narrow,  and 
many  there  be  that  would  go  in  tbereaL 
But  look  you,  neighbor,  I  have  promised 
to  do  you  service  if  I  can,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  to  set  aboat  it.  There  is  an  an- 
cient friend  of  mine,  who  bsih  stood  me  in 
good  stead  before  now,  his  name  ia  Mr. 
Scrip ;  he  hath  holpen  mauy  a  one  in 
worse  plight  than  thou  art ;  so  that  bf  bis 
aid,  from  being  poor  and  needy,  they  hare 
become  well  to  do  in  the  world  in  a  abort 
space.  Let  us  go  together  to  him  ;  be 
dwelleth  in  Paper  Buildings  hard  by;  it 
may  be  that  he  will  stand  thy  friend,  and 
help  thee  out  of  this  tby  difficulty." 

So  methought  the  men  went  both  togetb* 
er,  and,  knocking  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Scrip, 
they  were  shown  into  hia  apartment,  which 
was  all  garnished  with  slips  of  paper,  where- 
on were  strange  figures  and  characters 
written,  which  no  man  could  read  or  undei^ 
stand.  He  wwe  a  coat  of  many  colors,  the 
pockets  of  which  appeared  to  be  stuQed 
with  papers  bearing  the  like  figures;  be 
was  always  looking  either  up  or  down,  and 
he  moved  to  and  fro  continually,  as  if  he 
could  not  sit  still  in  one  place  for  a  mo- 

"  Mr.  Scrip,"  said  Stagman,  "  yon  most 
know  here  is  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  pres- 
ently sore  bestead,  and  lacketh  thine  aid. 
He  would  fain  have  of  thee  aome  of  those 
wonderful  papera  of  thine,  whereby  so  many 
have  become  so  suddenly  rich  ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  our  old  acquaintance,  I  pray  you 
pleasure  him  in  this  matter." 

Then  methought  Mr.  Scrip  looked  fixed- 
ly upon  Scapegrace,  and  shook  hia  head 
consumedly.  "  The  applications,"  said  be, 
"are  so  numerous,  that  the  Provisional 
Committee  have  been  compelled  to  decline 
many  from  the  most  respectable  quarters, 
and  in  all  cases  greatly  lo  restrict  th« 
amount  allocated."  But  observing  that 
Scapegrace  appeared  much  discomfited  at 
these  words,  he  said,  afler  a  time — 

Howbeit,  as  the  man  is  a  friend  of  thine, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  he  hath  come  to 
me,  I  will  for  this  once  do  for  him  accord- 
wish."  So,  putting  his  hand  into 
hia  nether  raiment,  he  pulled  out  certain 
ilips  of  paper,  and  put  them  into  Scape- 
grace's hand,  saying,  "  Take  these,  and 
put  them  into  the  purse  thou  bearest  with 
thee;  they  are  called  after  my  name:  a 
fortnight  hence  thon  wilt  pay  to  me  a  depo- 
of  twenty  crowns  thereon,  hut  thereaf- 
ter thou  mayst  sell  tbem  for  lea  times  tha 
sum." 
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"  Alas,"  cried  Scapegrace,  "  for  now  I 
Km  utterly  undone !  1  have  not  a  crown 
ID  the  world,  and  how  can  1  pay  the  de- 
posit  1" 

"  Nay,  neighbor,  have  a  good  heart," 
cried  Stagman,  drawing  him  inio  a  corner; 
"  long  before  the  fortnight  comes,  we  shall 
have  sold  ihese  papers  to  some  other  man, 
who  will  pa;  the  iwenu  crowns  for  thee. 
Bud  give  thee  a  hundred  beside  for  thy 
pains.  At  theAVorst,  thou  hast  but  to  burn 
thy  papers  an4^  'aeen  no  more  of  men, 
which,  if  Gripeman  should  lay  hold  on  thee, 
would  happen  in  any  warea.  Take  the  pa- 
pers, be  of  good  comfort,  thank  Mr.  Scrip 
for  his  kindness,  and  tell  him  thou  wilt  call 
another  day  with  the  twenty  crowns." 

So  Scapegrace  took  the  papers,  and  they 
thanked  Mr.  Scrip,  and  went  their  way. 

CHiPTBR  11. 

T«ce,  lining  light  i 
nocked  at  Vuily  F 

And  as  they  journeyed,  methought  the 
two  men  had  much  converaaiion  together. 

"  Now,  neighbor  Scapegrace,"  aaid 
Slagman,  "  if  thou  wouldat  sell  this  scrip 
of  thine  to  adranlsge,  we  must  betake  our- 
selrestothe  great  market  at  Vanity  Fair, 
where  all  the  fools  in  the  world  be  gathered 
leather,  and  not  a  few  knaves  besides. 
But  the  fair  is  a  perfect  maze,  full  of  blind 
alleys,  courts,  and  winding  poasagea,  among 
the  which  ihou  wouldst  assuredly  lose  thy 
way  if  thou  didst  enter  them   without  a 
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infusion  of  wares 


in  the  ahopa  and  windows,  that  thou  might- 
eat  walk  about  from  morning  to  erenlide 
without  finding  what  thou  wert  in  searcb 
oC  I  reraemter  me  well,  that  when  I  first 
resorted  thither,  I  more  than  once  went 
into  the  wrong  shop,  and  bought  many  ar- 
ticles which  turned  out  naught.  There- 
fore must  we  get  Interpreter  to  go  along 
with  us." 

"  Who  is  this  same  Interpreter  f"  asked 
Scapegrace. 

"  Interpreter,"  answered  Stagman,  "  is  a 
stock  broker,  who  knowelh  all  the  tips  and 
downs  of  the  place,  the  abodes  of  sellers 
and  cuHtomera,  and  the  booths  where  the 
best  bargaina  are  to  be  had.  He  hath  his 
living  by  directiug  travellers  through  the 
Fair,  and  showing  them  where  to  buj  and 
sell  to  good  purpose.  For  a  small  consid- 
eration he  will  go  along  wiUi  na,  and  help 
ttfl  in  this  btiaineaa." 


But  Scapegrace,  who  hid  waxed  fool- 
hardy, replied, — "  Not  so,  friend  Stagman. 
I  fear  not  I  shall  find  my  way  easily  enough 
ihrongh  the  Fair,  and  bring  my  bogs  to  a 
good  market  without  him,  and  save  my 
money  at  the  csnie  lime.  Already,  me- 
thinks,  I  feel  the  burden  at  my  back  lighter. 
Let  us  push  on,  I  beseech  thee,  to  our 
journey's  end." 

"  Neighbor  Scapegrace,"  said  Stagman, 
"  thou  nrl  somewhat  raah  in  this  matter, 
for  Interpreter's  fee  is  but  a  trifle';  and  I 
can  tell  thee,  that  if  by  mischance  thou 
shouldst  come  to  lose  thy  way  in  the  Fair, 
thou  niayBt  chance  to  be  very  roughly  han- 
dled. There  is  always  a  scum  of  villains 
there  on  the  outlook  to  decoy  strnngers, 
and  if  they  will  not  consent  to  be  cheated, 
to  floiiBttd  mock  them  with  gibes  and 
scurril^^ts.  'Twas  but  the  other  day 
they  put  Truepenny  into  the  Stocks,  and 
kept  him  there  till  he  thought  he  should 
never  get  out  again ;  and  he  only  did  get 
out  by  parting  with  all  the  ready  money  he 
had.  I  pray  thee,  neighbor,  take  warning, 
and  be  advised." 

As  he  spake,  behold  a  third  man  came 
towards  them  from  behind,  and  shortly 
overtook  ihem. 

"  Whither  so  fast,  neighborsf    said  be. 

"  Nay,  Mr.  LittlefBiih,"  said  Stagman, 
"we  be  all  journeying,  as  I  lake  it,  the 
same  road.  We  are  bound  for  Vanity  Pair; 
and  from  that  little  bundle  which  1  see  in 
thy  hand,  it  should  seem  thou  art  on  the 
same  errand.     Is  it  not  soT" 

"It  is  even  so,"  said  Littlefaith.  "I 
would  fain  turn  a  penny  like  other  men. 
Men  say,  in  our  village  of  Love-gain,  that 
my  neighbors,  Plausible,  and  Saveall,  and 
Worldly-ifiseman,  by  ihetr  dealings  at  the 
Fair,  liave  made  a  mint  of  money  ;  and  so 
would  Obstinate,  loo,  fur  that  matter,  if  he 
had  not  asked  too  much  fur  his  wares,  and 
so  lust  his  market,  and  returned  as  he  went. 
More  foci  hel  I  shall  take  the  first  good 
offer  I  get,  I  promise  jou." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  , Scapegrace,  joining 
in  their  talk,  "since  Liltlefaith  is  going 
along  with  us  to  the  Fair,  surely  we  can 
do  without  Interpreter.  Come,  pluck  up  a 
good  heart,  and  let  us  be  jogging." 

Then  Stagman  shook  his  head,  and  said 
nothing;  but  the  three  continued  to  walk 
on. 

Aller  a  time  said  Stagman,  "  Since 
thou  will  not  take  Interpreter  with  thee, 
there  is  but  one  further  advice  which  I  can 
give.    No\  far  firom  Vaoity  Fair  dwelleth 
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a  cerlain  maD,  called  PReutux;  but  his 
bouHe  is  not  easily  found,  for  he  liveth  next 
door  to  Discount,  and  many  strangers, 
tbinking  to  Find  the  one,  have  landed  at  the 
door  of  the  other.  In  truth,  it  is  said  there 
is  a  passage  between  their  dwellings,  and 
that  the  two  piny  into  each  other's  hands; 
for  oftentimes,  when  Premium  aee'th  visit- 
ors coming,  and  liketh  not  their  look — for 
he  is  a  shy  man,  and  easily  frightened — he 
will  disappear  of  a  sudden,  and  send  Dis- 
count to  ofien  the  door  to  them,  and  to  say 
he  is  gone  out,  and  won't  be  home  for  a 
forlnight.  This  man  Premium  is  almosl 
always  to  be  found  hankering  about  the 
Fair ;  and  so  long  as  thou  canst  keep  close 
upon  him,  thou  art  sure  to  go  right.  Fol- 
low in  the  direciinn  hegoeth  :  he  will  g 
thee  to  a  good  customer ;  but  haf^g  n 
thy  market,  bestir  thyself,  and  gt^thy 
quickly,  lest  evil  overtake  thee.  But 
care  ihou  lose  not  sight  of  the  man,  for  he 
ol^eo  vanJsheth  when  least  expected;  an 
shouldst  thou  fall  into  the  hands  of  hi 
neighbor,  who  is  ever  close  behind  him, 
then  werl  thou  utterly  undone." 

And  about  mid-day,  as  they  journeyed, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  Fair,  which  was 
of  goodly  extent,  with  many  lanes  and  al- 
leys, through  which  great  crowds  were  ever 
moving,  and  the  din  and  hubbub  of  their 
voices,  as  they  called  out  the  names  of  thei 
wares,  was  such,  that  at  iirst  the  pilgrim 
were  mightily  confused.  Litllefaith  spaki 
of  turning  back,  but  being  encouraged  of 
Siagmui,  he  took  heart  again  and 
on. 

And  as  they  gazed  about  ihera,  and 
veiled  at  the  multitudes  that  were  wander- 
ing up  and  down  the  rows,  cheapening  the 
wares,  "Now  are  we  in  good-luck,"  cried 
Btagnian"  for  yonder  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
market,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  Mr.  Premium. 
Let  us  step  up  baldly  to  him  at  once  and  take 
his  arm — fur  if  we  approach  him  timidly,  he 
will  disappear  under  one  of  the  booths  in- 
continently," 

"  Hut  do  you  think  we  may  ventureT" 
said  Littlefnith. 

"  Yea,  verily,"  said  Stagman  ;  so  hurry- 
ing up  to  him,  they  laid  hold  of  him  gently, 
but  with  a  firm  grasp,  and  atluted  him.  He 
was  a  portly  person  attired  in  a  gold-color- 
ed suit,  and  put  on  a  smiling  countenance 
when  the  pilgrims  laid  hold  of  him;  but 
meihought  he  looked  about  him  on  every 
side  to  see  whether  he  could  dodge  away, 
and  escape.  Finding,  however,  that  they 
dung  to  hini  tightly,  b»  mwie'as  if  he  were 


much  pleased  to  meet  them,  aad  returaing 
their  salutation — 

How  now,  old  friend,"  said  he  to  Slag- 
I ;  "  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  to 
dor- 
Only  to  show  us  through  the  Fair," 
said  Stagman.  "These,  my  frienda,  are 
new  to  the  place,  and  they  would  fain 
know  how  to  sell  Iheir  wares  to  the  beat 
bidder.  I  pray  thee,  go  with  us,  for  ihoa 
knowest  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  this 
Babel."  ^ 

So,  keeping  fast  hold  X  Mr.  Premiam's 
arm,  they  entered  the  Fair;  and  if  at  a 
distance  they  were  confused  with  the  clan>- 
or  and  din  of  the  crowd,  they  were  beyond 
measure  astonished  when  they  got  into  (be 
(hick  of  it.  Here  was  French  row,  Dutch 
row,  Belgian  row,  Irish  row,  English  ro«, 
and  Scotch  row;  the  chief  crowd,  however. 
was  in  the  English  row,  which  was  so 
choked  up  at  times  with  buyers  and  sellers, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  move  along  at 
all.  But  od  most  people  were  glad  to  tnake 
way  for  Premium,  who  was  well  known 
there  and  much  respected,  ihe.pil^rifns  got 
along  the  rows  better  than  they  lliotight. 

"What  will  you  buy,  worthy  genlleaen 
— what  will  you  buy  1"  exclaimed  many 
voices  as  they  passed. 

"  Buy  any  Pennsylvanians,  gents  t"  eitd 
a  man  in  the  raiment  of  a  Quaker, 

"  Heavy  stock,  heavy  stock,  Jonuhan  ?' 
cried  another. 

"Buy  my  Mexicans — best  Mexicanal" 
said  a  third. 

"  Would  not  take  a  present  of  them  gra- 
tis," cried  a  fourth. 

"  Spanish  three's  reduced — who'll  buy  T 
said  a  fifth. 

"  Reduced  1o  nothing,"  aaid  a  sixth. 

"  Portuguese  deferred  anouitiea  t"  said  a 
seventh. 

"  Deferred  to  the  day  of  judgmuit,"  an- 
swered an  eighth. 

"Qlenmutchkins — guaranteed  stock,  5 
premium,  ex  dio.,"  said  a  ninth. 

"  Won't  do,  Sauley,"  said  a  tenth — 
"  won't  do  at  any  price." 

And  so  on  it  went,  all  the  dealers  bawl- 
Ing  and  squabbling  together,  and  trying  to 
depreciate  one  another's  wares. 
'  But,  in  the  mean  time,  ■  certain  one 
came  up  to  Litllefaith  ia  the  crowd,  and 
seeing  him  in  company  with  Premium,  he 
asked  him  if  he  were  indined  to  sell  his 
scrip. 

Whereupon  Littlefaith,  turning  round, 
saw  that  it  was  his  old  twighbor  PlituiUe, 
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and  answering,  nid, "  Of  a  tTuih  Buoh  was 
my  eiTand  hiiher,  but  what  with  the  din  and 
biutle  about  me,  I  doub^ahall  aeter  pluck 
up  heart  to  fiud  a  purohaeer." 

"  I  fear,  neighbor  Liltlefaith,"  aaid  Plnu- 
eible,  "  ihou  art  in  the  right,  and  let  me 
fell  ihee  that  aaaie  scrip  of  ihine  is  little  in 
fa*or  here;  howbeit,  for  the  sake  of  old 
acquaiatance,  I  would  not  have  thee  re- 
tarii  empty — I  will  buy  ihy  wares  of  thee. 
Thou  canst  nut  expect  oC  me  much  prulil, 
but  here  are  twenty  crowns,  which  will  de- 
fray thy  travelling  charges — and  leave  thee 
a  something  over  beside.  Mayhap  I  may 
be  able  aoine  lime  or  other  tn  find  a  purcha- 
ser. There  is  the  money.  Give  me  the 
scrip  quickly  ;  for  I  see  a  certain  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  By-ends,  who  beckonetb  to  me. 


and  c 


'ail." 


Then  did  Litilerailh  lake  the  cronrtis,  and 
give  unto  Plausible  the  scrip,  which  when 
he  had  put  into  hia  bosom,  he  smiled  and 
hastened  away.  When  Littlerailh  came 
back  to  Stagman,  he  told, him  what  he  had 

"Thou  faint-hearted  fool!"  said  Stag- 
man.  "  Knowest  thou  not  thy  wares  were 
well  worth  a  hundred  crowoa,  which  I  war- 
tant  thee  Plausible  will  make  of  thetn  be- 
foia  the  market  b  over.  Out  upon  thee 
for  a  crazed  coxcomb!  get  thee  gooe,  and 
trouble  ua  no  more  in  this  matter." 

"  Better  is  a  bird  in  the  hand  than  two 
ID  the  bush,"  said  Litilefaiih;  and  so  say- 
ing, he  departed. 

But  whiie  Stagman  was  thus  gibing  Lit- 
llefailh  for  throwing  away  his  wares,  sud- 
denly Scapegrace  uttered  a  cry,  and  said — 

"  Mercy  on  us,  what  hath  become  of  Mr. 
Premium  I  I  only  lurned  my  head  for  a  mo- 
ment to  look  at  yonder  Prospectus  of  the 
Oraod  Equatorial  and  Tropical  Junction, 
and,  lo !  he  slipt  his  arin  ftom  mine,  and  I 
•aw  him  no  raore." 

"Oh,  woe  is  me!"  cried  Stagman; 
"what  I  Ibrelold  has  come  to  paas,  and 
now  I  fear  a  worae  thing  will  yet  befall 

And,  aa  he  spake,  behold  there  drew 
near  a  lean  and  ill-favored  person,  clad  in 
ragged  and  sad-colored  attire,  whoae  doub- 
let was  much  out  at  the  elbows,  and  who 
looked  ever  towards  the  ground ;  and  no 
■ooser  did  Stagman  see  him  drawing  nigh, 
than  he  threw  his  scrip  on  the  ground,  and, 
hurrying  through  the  crowd,  he  waa  seen 
no  more.  Tbeu  I  knew  that  the  man's 
name  was  Discovmt'.    . 

And  when  tb«  men  of  the  Fair  >aw  that 


Premium  was  gone,  and  that  Stagman  had 
Sed  as  Discount  drew  nigh,  they  seized  up- 
on Scapegrace,  and  began  to  Bout  him  at 
first  with  fair  words  and  pretences,  but  at 
last  more  rudely  and  opeuly.  "  So,  friend  I" 
cried  one,  "you  will  buy  nothing  of  us,  it 
seems  1  Mayhap  you  have  something  to 
sell." 

"  I  have  in  my  scrip  a  few  Eldorados,  for 
which  I  expected  a  premium,"  answered 
Scapegrace. 

"Don't  you  wish  yon  may  get  it  I"  said 
the  other  sympathetically. 

"  Does  your  mother,"  said  a  third,  with 
a  look  of  sympathy,  "  your  venerable  mo- 
ther, know  thstyou  are  abroad  at  the  Fair  1" 

"Perfectly  well,"  anawered  Scapegrace; 
"  it  waa  mainly  in  consequence  of  her  pecu- 
niary distress  that  I  came  hither." 

"  Distress,  indeed  !"  answered  the  other ; 
"  thou  wuuldst  not  have  iie  believe  that  shs 
has  sold  her  mangle  yet  T" 

"  I  said  not  that  she  had,"  replied  Scape- 
grace ;  "  but  she  would  gladly  have  patted 
with  it  if  she  could." 

"  How  arc  you  off  for  soap  1"  said 
another  in  a  com  passionate  tone. 

"  Very  indifferently,  friend,"  answered 
Scapegrace;  "for  my  lodging  has  been 
but  poorly  supplied  of  late,  and  I  think  of 
changing  it" 

"  Lodging,  quotha  I  Yon  sha'n't  lodge 
here,  Mr.  Ferguson,  I  promise  you." 

"  My  name  ia  not  Ferguson,"  said  Scape- 
grace  meekly  ;  "  MUber  have  I  the  leaat 
mtention  of  lodgin^ere." 

"  What  a  shocking  bad  hat!"  cried  a 
voiee  from  behind,  and  in  a  trice  was 
Scapegrace's  hat  knocked  over  his  eyes, 
and  hia  pockets  tunied  inside  oat ;  hut 
finding  nothing  therein  but  scrip,  they  were 
enraged,  and  falling  upon  Scapegrace,  they 
kicked  and  cuffed,  and  hustled  him  up  one 
row  and  down  another,  through  this  alley 
and  across  that  court,  till  at  last,  being 
tired  of  mocking  him,  they  cast  him  out 
of  the  Fair  altogether,  and  shut  the  gale 
against  him. 


Id  the  case  of  illnera,  ihe  gradual  dying,  ihs 
siiihlo  fiidirg  swoyoftha  ciicri-lied  imagB  be- 
fom  oar  ayca,  ilowi;  icouBUimi  ua  Id  thu  iliuughl 
of  dasth— it  ii  llie  sootiiiag  twiligbt  p-ecwling 
ihe  Dighl ;  nharesa  in  the  iitlier  cai«,  tlio  sun 
aela  *t  aoce,  wiilioul  Iwiligbt.  Yci,  tliE  greuteat 
Mirrow  ii  ihe  beholding  Uie  bluoming  I'ounle- 
(hs  luarned  Kirclier,  who  Irai  quila  dvligbied 
nance  betuad  lb*  pala  ghailly  btca  of  daatb.-— 
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MANNERS,  TRADITIONS,  AND  SUPERSTt 
TIOHS  OF  THE  SHETLANMIES.  ) 

If  Regina  will  peimil  an  Uhiffla-Thu- 
lian,  ■  dweller  id  the  aolilary  islea  of  the 
Caledooian  archipelego,  to  otier  an  occa- 
Moaal  mile  to  her  grent  metropolitan  treas- 
ury of  baowledge,  I  flatier  myself  I  could 
"  submit  lo  public  iuspectioTi"  (as  nf&aiir 
ionable  modiste  newlj  returned  frora  the 
Spring  markeis  would  aay]  some  facts  new 
lo  our  modern  periodical  literature.  Vigi- 
lant  and  far-searching  aa  the  spirit  of  lite- 
rary enterprise  now  is,  it  has  scarcely  turned 
a  thought  to  the  fields  of  curious  and  inter- 
esting information  that  bound  the  northern 
extremity  of  our  own  empire.  An  adven- 
ture in  Tahiti  t>r  New  Zealand,  a  ramble 
in  the  Marqueaaa,  a  tiger-hunt  in  India,  "  a 
dinner  in  ancient  Egypt,"  a  lej^nd  of  the 
twelfth  century,  is  devoured  with  avidity, 
an<l  admired,  however  trivial  in  itself,  be- 
cause it  is  associated  in  the  reader's  mind 
with  the  idea  of  rarity  or  distance.  Like 
the  fruits  of  warm  climates,  ihe  knowledge 
tbat  is  dug  from  antiquity  or  transported 
across  the  Pacific  is  often  more  prized  than 
the  observations  which  we  could  gather 
from  the  study  of  society  around  us,  and  at 
ihe  email  cost  of  a  few  days'  sail  from  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  for  this  reasM,  probably,  and  be- 
cause it  does  not  reqmre  the  writer  to  en- 
counter savages  or  clrcumnuvtgale  the 
globe,  that  our  cluster  of  islands,  lying  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  the  finy-niulh  and 
aixiy-second  degrees  of  north  latitude,  are 
a  aort  of  terra  incognita  in  the  current  lit- 
erature of  the  day.  An  Englishman  knows 
more  of  Australia  or  China,  of  the  Oregon 
or  the  Punjiub,  than  he  does  about  any  one 
of  the  Shetland  Isles,  though  they  are  above 
ninety  in  number,  and  cover  a  space  of 
seventy  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  more 
than  tifty  from  east  to  west.  If  be  has  read 
Sir  Waller  Scott's /*irafe  he  may,  perhaps, 
remember  the  name  of  "  Sumburgh  Head," 
the  soDthmost  promontory  of  tbe  group ;  or 
of  the  "  Fitful  Head,"  rendered  classical 
by  the  same  pen  as  the  residence  of  Xorna. 
If  he  has  chanced  to  be  at  Windsor,  or 
Brighton,  or  Buckingham  Palace,  he  may 
have  seen  >  little  hirsute  quadruped  called 
a  shelty,  or  Shetland  pony,  about  the  size 
of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  imported  ex- 
prcBslj  for  tbe  equeatrian  amuaement  of  the 
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royal  childrni.  But  with  this  anhnal,  and 
the  two  extreme  points  I  have  mentioned, 
the  probability  is  ihst  his  knowledge  of  tbe 
country  and  its  inhabitants— historical,  ge- 
ographical,   zoological,    and    statistical — 

Ask  him  about  Foula,  or  Burra^',  or 
Bressay.or  Papaslour,or  Whalsey,  or  Yell, 
or  Feilar,  or  Unst,  the  Out  Skrrries,  tfa« 
Noup,  the  Sneug,  or  any  other  locality  be- 
tween Lamba  Ness  and  Ouendal  Bay,  and 
he  will  turn  a  beivildered  Mare  of  smsxe- 
menl  in  your  face,  or,  perhaps,  exclaim, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulder,  that  he  does 
nut  understand  Gaelic.  We  venture  to  say 
he  never  heard  of  the  Grind  of  the  Navir, 
or  the  Villains  of  Ure,  or  the  "  Dorebolni 
of  Northmaven,"  or  those  sublime  caTerned 
rocks  that  present  a  mural  front  of  porphy- 
ry,  with  arched  doorways,  (o  the  wild  furj 
of  the  Atlantic,  roaring  in  thewtniry  blast. 
and  battering  the  weatherworn  rampart 
with  the  force  of  artillery.  Were  I  to  tell 
him  about  the  Drongs  of  Hillswick  Ness 
and  St,  Magnus  Bay,  towering  above  ibe 
waves  like  the  ruins  of  Thebes  or  Palmyra, 
and  carved  by  the  storm  into  ten  thoosanil 
shapes,  more  fantastic  than  castles  in  the 
air,  or  the  cloud-built  palaces  that  adorn 
the  horizon  in  a  gloomy  November  even- 
ing, he  would,  probably,  inquire  if  I  was 
describing  K>  him  tbe  inounlaius  of  ibe 
moon,  or  had  newly  arrived  from  ibe  last 
discovered  planet.  Take  him  to  the  Stoaes 
of  Steffd,  or  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  Noas, 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea,  whera 
a  tremendous  chasm  ia  traversed  by  a 
wooden  trough  named  a  "cradle,"  slung 
across  the  abyss  fVom  rock  to  rock,  and 
merely  large  enough  to  ferry  over  one  taan 
and  a  sheep,  his  head  would  mm  giddy  at 
the  sight,  or  he  might  imagine  himself 
making  a  first  voyage  to  the  north  pole  in 
Henson's  aerial  machine.  It  would  puixle 
him  to  understand  fiinchittg  a  whsle,  or 
ski/leitig  a  him  ;  nor  could  he  say  with  old 
Basil  Merloan,  "  I  know  the  meaning  of 
seat,  and  wattle,  and  hatekhen,  and  kagatrf, 
and  every  other  exaction  by  which  your 
lords  have  wrung  your  withers."  Si^>l9 
and  sounds  would  arrest  his  senses  droller 
than  any  to  be  met  with  in  the  modem 
Babylon,  where  you  Londoners  have  no 
days  two  months  long,  and  cannot  like  as 
shave  by  the  light  of  the  sun  at  midnight 

But  1  could  tell  bim  of  olber  wondera  in 
our  islands  bestdes  those  peculiar  lo  oar 
natural  scenery,  strange  and  picture^qtu 
though  our  coasts  and  Iwadluda  appur. 
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Agreit  prcqKJTtion  of  our  iahibitaati  (ihej 
are  reckoned  about  30,000)  are  amphibi- 
ous;  the  iiKn,likt:lbeold  8ea-king8,sp«nd- 
ing  more  of  their  lives  on  tbe  water  than 
the  land,  "rarel;  sleeping  under  a 
warming  ihemaelrea  at  a  cottage  fire."  The 
womeu,  too,  brave  the  dangers  of  a  sailor- 
raring  life  ;  for  thej'  will  navigate  boats,  as 
a  northern  chronicler  iajs,  "  through  terri- 
ble seas  with  the  utmoet  skill  and  abiJiiy." 
And  I  verilf  believe  our  Arctic  Grnce-Dar- 
Jings  would  surpass  the  heroine  of  the  Ferit 
Islands  in  deeds  of  generous  intrepidity, 
should  il  happen  that  distressed  huiDanitf 
re<tuired  their  aid.  No|>art  of  the  country 
is  more  than  six  miles  distant  from  the  sea, 
and  some  of  our  islands  (or  holmi)  are  not 
larger  than  an  ordinary  drawing-room.    We 

have  "horses,"   and  "warts, 

men,"  hundreds  of  feet  in  height,  but  they 
are  hills  of  peculiar  shape.  Our  crows 
boild  their  nests  of  fish-bones,  for  lack  of 
slicks;  and  as  trees  and  hedges  are  rare 
with  ua,  our  birds,  instead  of  being  inbabh- 
<aata  of  the  air,  must  become  denizens  of 
the  soil.  Our  eagles  are  worth  fire  shil- 
lings a  head  to  any  (hat  can  shoot  them  ; 
we  can  bay  a  young  calf  for  eighteen  pence, 
and  sell  a  pair  of  knitted  stockings  for  four 
guineas.  We  are  believers  in  rasgical 
and  preternatural  ereatures,  in  the  great 
kraaken  and  the  sea-serpeni,  in  mermaids 
and  mermen,  in  witchcraft  and  the  evil  eye, 
in  tbe  power  of  invocations  and  maledic- 
Ikms,  ill  amulets  and  spectral  illusions  and 
occult  sympathies,  in  trows  and  elf-arrows, 
in  "  healing  by  the  coin,"  "casting  tbe 
heart,"  curing  by  rhyme  or  rowan-tree,  ot 
cow-hair,  or  a  darning-needle  stuck  in  the 
leaf  of  a  psalm-book.  We  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  abstracting,  by  certain  charms, 
"  theproAts"  of  a  neighbor's  cow,  or  trans- 
ferring the  butter  from  one  woman's  churn 
to  another  woman's  dairy;  and  sll  by  the 
"  devilish  sunning"  of  spells  and  cantrips, 
Tbai  such  marvels  in  nature  and  hurasniiy 
should  exist  in  the  broad  daylight  of  this 
omniscient  age,  and  yet  so  little  be  known 
about  tbem  by  the  millions  who  devour 
monthly  articles,  is  a  fact  scarcely  credible. 

It  is  true  we  have  been  visited  From  lime 
lo  time  by  tourists,  and  natnralists,  and  mo- 
ralists, inspectors  of  education,  commis- 
■ioners  of  light-houses,  &c.  The  Great 
Unknown  delighted  us  with  his  presence  in 
tbe  summer  and  autumn  of  1614,  to  gather 
tnaterials  for  one  of  his  immortal  fictions,  if 
fictions  they  can  be  called  which  represent 
life  and  nature  in  the  mirror  of  truth.   Eteie 
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he  viewed  our  bleak  and  bold  scenery, 
scaled  our  stupendous  clifls,  studied  our 
manners,  which  he  has  so  sdmirably  portray- 
ed in  the  Mordaunt,  the  Magnus  Troil,  the 
Minna  and  Brenda,  the  Noma,  the  rustic 
Yellowley,  the  pedlar  Snailsfool,  and  other 
personages  that  seem  to  move  and  breathe 
in  his  fascinating  pages.  These  are  all  set 
forth  in  his  novel  and  his  diary.  His  visit 
is  not  forgotten,  snd  his  Pimte  is  still  the 
delight  of  our  youths  and  maidens. 

I  pass  over  the  old  miasionary  Brand, 
who  came  about  tbe  beginniug  of  last  cen- 
tury on  a  religious  errand,  by  order  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  I  need  merely  allude  to  the  Tour 
of  Dr.  Patrick  Neill  in  1804,  to  the  excel- 
lent Destriplion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hibbert  in 
1822,  and  to  the  more  rKcntsteam-vnyage 
of  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  about  five  or 
six  years  ago.  This  lady  performed  a  whole 
volume  out  of  a  flying  visit  of  forty-eisht 
hours ;  and  undertook  to  give  a  descripiion 
of  the  country  without  stirring  from  Mr. 
Hay's  drawing-room  in  Lerwick,  and  on  a 
misty  Sunday,  when  she  could  not  see  across 
the  narrow  hay  oppoeite  her  window.  Bui 
then  she  had  Mr.  Hay's  chart  obliging); 
spread  before  her, "  on  so  large  a  scale  that 
I  hree  inches  are  given  to  each  mile,  ind  not 
a  single  peat-stack  seemed  wanting ;  so  we 
made  a  leisurely  tonr  over  this  wide  ex- 
panse, psusing  occasionally  to  hear  elabo- 
rate descriptions  of  the  curiosities  we  avgkt 
to  kave  setM,  and  of  the  accidents  we  might 
probably  have  met  with ;  all  very  interest- 
ing, but  also  rather  tantaitizing."  From  an 
hour's  inspection  of  this  spacious  map,  this 
ingenious  lady  contrived  to  manufacture  a 
Journal  of  a  Tuo  Daifi'  Rtsidemee  in  Shtt- 
landfWithaFuU,  True,  and PartieutarAf 
count  of  the  Hubiu,  Mauatri,  mid  Lot- 
quagtofth^Nativa;  their  DrrM,Appear- 
ante,  and  Costtanei ;  also,  JVew  ana  Ori- 
ginal Ditcovtria  rtwpecting  tht  Geography, 
Ailronomjf,  Natural  Hittorif,  and  Geolo- 
gical Structure  of  these  Islands,  Jfc.  This 
may  be  intended  as  a  "  right  merry  jest," 
but  it  was  rather  too  miKh  to  make  tb« 
public  pay  seven  and  sixpence  for  iL 

In  my  commnnicalions  I  can  promise  no 
exploits  by  land  or  water  to  rival  this.  But 
if  any  of  the  thoosand  and  one  contributot» 
to  Regina,  or  even  her  great  aeeeuchav 
himself  of  215  Regenl-street,  should  take  a 
fancy  to  adventure  upon  an  excuraion  (o 
otif  Scottish  Cyelades,  I  «an  promise  a  w^ 
come  leception  from  our  resident  landlords, 
and  udaUen,  and  clergy,  vfaoss  bnpiuliiy 
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is  nol  the  less  warm  ihoagh  it  maj  hare  a 
conrrscted  field  or  limited  opportunities  for 
its  exercise.  I  can  imagine  that  a  denizen 
of  London,  accuelnmed  to  (he  luxuries  of 
cabs  and  oofiee-honscs,  of  coal-fires,  easy 
chairs,  and  first-class  carriages,  maj  have 
grave  objections  to  risk  the  perils  of  an 
Arctic  tour  of  pleasure.  He  will  likelypic- 
ture  to  himself  seas  swarming  with  mon- 
sters,— the  leviathan  of  the  deep  spread 
over  manf  a  rood  like  a  vart  contibent — 
the  marine  snake,  trailing  its  wary  length 
■long  the  Burface  for  miles,  his  neck  cor> 
ered  with  a  flowing  [nane,  his  cold  glaring 
eyes  shining  like  carbuncles,  and  his  head, 
wheu  looking  out  for  a  victim,  elevated  masl 
high,  with  a  month  capable  of  swallowing  a 
one  hundred  and  forty- horse-power  steamer. 
Be  may  dream  of  billows  like  mounlains, 
of  precipices  and  headlands,  sunken  reefs, 
dark  caverns,  boihng  foam,  currents,  eddies. 


land  horrors  anng  by  Noma  of  the  Fitful 
Head  to  ihe  trembling  Brenda  :-^ 

"  Bj  batch  and  b;  wbti, 
By  itack  and  bj  ikerrj,  b;  nuup  aoi  br  roc. 
By  air  and  by  ivieii,  and  bj  hi-lycr  Bnd  gio, 
And  by  e»etj  wild  ihor*  wbkh  iba  nonhem 

Aod  th«  noTlbara  lidei  live." 

His  nerves,  like  poor  Dame  Yellowiey's, 
may  be  ahnken  at  the  thought  of  the  hurly 
burly  of  oar  rousts,  or  the  ungovernable 
fury  of  our  elements.  He  may  be  no  ad- 
mirer of  the  /cjf  folk.oT  of  the  Satanical 
ponien  the  neagUt,  who  gallop  off  with  tra- 
vellers whom  they  have  allured  to  mount 
Ihem,  over  lank  and  bog,  casting  the  rider 
from  some  promontory  into  the  sea,  and 
then  vanishing  in  aflashof  light.  He  may, 
perhaps,  have  no  great  confidence  in  the 
prayers  of  Bessie  Millie,  who  sells  favorable 
winds  to  mariners  for  the  small  considera- 
tion of  sixpence ;  and  he  may  regard  with 
sltil  greater  suspicion  the  huuianilj  of  our 
consuetudinary  laws,  which  attach  a  sort  of 
retributive  punishment  to  every  native  who 
shall  rescue  a  drowning  stranger  or  assist  a 
shipwrecked  crew.  But  if  such  chimeras 
haunt  his  imagination,  I  fearlessly  bid  him 
dismiss  them.  The  tourist  is  in  no  danger 
of  easting  anchor  on  a  kraaken,  or  being 
dragged  by  ibe  mnllifsrious  claws  of  some 
ffigantic  polypus  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Theie  legendsry  monsterB  exist  only  in  our 
popular  creed,  and  disturb  the  repose  of 
none  but  the  superstitious  flabermen. 
It  ia  true  if  the  visilor  expeots  ths  aeeotn- 


modation  of  railways,  or  post-chaises,  or 
turnpike*roads,  he  will  be  disappointed ;  bnt 
he  will  find  oor  rude  climate,  and  our  bar- 
ren soil,  tempered  by  the  warmth  of  a 
friendly  greeting,  and  lighted  up  with  a  gl<^ 
rious  luminary  that  for  three  months  scarce- 
ly quits  the  horizon.  During  thst  perifxl 
darkness  is  unknown,  the  short  absence 
of  ihe  sun  being  supplied  by  a  bright  twi- 
light. To  use  the  words  of  a  native  histc^ 
risn,  *' Nolhing  can  surpass  the  calm  se- 
renity of  a  fine  summer  night  in  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  un- 
clouded, and  the  eye  has  an  unuHitroIled 
and  extreme  range  ;  the  bills  and  the  head- 
lands look  more  majestic,  and  they  hsTe  a 
solemnity  superadded  to  their  grnndear; 
the  water  in  the  bays  appears  dark,  and  as 
smooth  as  glass;  no  living  object  interrupt* 
the  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  unless  s  soli- 
tary gull  skimming  the  surface  of  the  sea; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  be  beard  but  the 
distant  murmuring  of  the  waves  among  the 
rocks."  Sorely  such  a  picture  of  tranquil 
grandeur  as  this,  is  enough  to  put  heart  into 
most  timid,  to  scare  away  all  the  traiti- 
tionary  perils  and  monstrosities  with  which 

norance  and  superstition  have  surrounded 

r  northern  archipelago. 

Another  drawback  to  tuurista  has  now 
been  removed  by  the  facilities  which  steam 
haa  BUpplied,-  the  passage  from  Leilb  to 
Lerwick,  a  distance  of  ninety-six  leagues, 
can  be  made  as  regularly  as  her  majesty'a 
mail,  and  in  as  short  space  as  Roderick 
Random's  post-wagon  took  to  travel  from 
York  to  London  No  doubt  the  ease  was 
very  different  before  this  great  revolution  in 
smack  and  packet  navigation  was  intro- 
duced. Then  onr  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world  were  difficult 
and  few.  A  letter  from  Shetland  to  Orkney 
had  to  go  round  bib  Edinburgh ;  or  if  any 
of  our  enterprising  nerphanta  wished  for 
early  intelligence,  he  had  to  despatch  a  ves- 
sel of  his  own  for  the  purpose,  and  after  all 
might  find  the  post-office  authorities  refuse 
for  his  convenience  to  interrupt  the  ordina- 
ry mesns  of  correspondence.  We  were 
often  hajf-a-year  behind  in  our  infbrmatirai, 
which  led  us  intuthe  commission  of  ridicu- 
lous anachronisms  and  irregularities.  Our 
clergymen  prayed  for  kings  and  queens, 
months  after  they  were  dead  and  bnried.  A 
yoang  prince,  or  princess,  might  be  weaned, 
at  walking,  befote  we  were  apprised  of  its 
birth.  The  greatest  national  occarrencea, 
the  wars  of  tbe  Com  in  on  wealth,  Ihe  perse- 
MitioDs  of  the  Stuarts,  the  change  of  oae 
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dynaalj  for  anolher,  were  events  koowo  ai 
the  extremities  of  Europe  before  they  reach- 
ed us.  And  if  we  were  unwittingly  guilty 
of  high  treason,  in  praying  fur  one  monarch 
when,  by  a  6ction  of  the  law,  we  were  un- 
derstood lo  have  sworn  fealty  to  another, 
the  fault  was  not  ours,  but  in  the  want  of 
Bteamboats. 

Traditiou  aays,  that  the  Revolulion  of 
1688  was  not  known  in  Shetland  for  six 
months  afler  it  happened.  Brand,  (he  mis- 
sionary, states,  that  "  it  was  the  month  of 
Hay  thereafier  before  ihey  heard  any  thing 
of  the  late  revolution,  and  that  first,  they 
say,  from  a  Sshernian,  whom  some  would 
have  arraigaed  before  them,  and  impeached 
of  high  treason,  because  of  his  news."  Mar- 
tin, in  his  HiAory  of  the  Isles,  repeats  the 
story  with  some  improvement.  He  says, 
"The  Shetlanders  had  no  account  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  late  landing  in  England, 
coronation.  Ate,  until  a  fisherman  happened 
to  land  there  in  May  following,  and  he  was 
uoi  believed,  but  indicted  lor  high  treason 
lor  spreading  such  news." 

This  is  the  common  report,  which,  how- 
ever, is  exaggerated,  and  not  quite  c 
The  news  ofihe  landing  of  the  Pri 
Orange  in  England  had  reached  the  island 
of  Unst  within  little  more  than  a  month  af- 
ter it  took  place — the  5th  of  November, 
1688.  The  intelligence  was  evidently  ac- 
cidental, but  the  fact  is  staled  in  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr, 
Ifowat,  of  Garth,  and  dated  15th  Decem- 
ber, liJSS,  which  thus  concludes:  "  I  cai> 
give  no  account  of  news,  save  only  that  the' 
skipper  of  the  wreckt  ship  confirms  the  for- 
mer report  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  his 
landing  in  England  with  ane  considerable 
nnmber  of  men,  bot  upon  what 
cannot  condishend."  Though  tlia  &ct  of 
the  prince's  landitig  was  known,  it  may  be 
true  that  months  elapsed  before  the  Shet- 
landers learned  the  event  of  the  Revolution. 
Now  all  this  has  passed  away.  We  are  no 
longer  reckoned  out'of  the  circle  of  Chris- 
tendom, or  to  be  on  visiting  terms  with  any 
thing  more  civilized  than  shuas  and  bottle- 
nose  whales.  Every  week  we  hold  com- 
munication with  the  Scottish  metropolis, 
the  three  winter  months  excepted ;  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  this  interruption  should 
be,  for  if  steamers  ply  all  the  year  round 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  why  not 
between  Lerwick  and  Leith  1 

Suppose,  then,  one  of  your  lilerali  smit- 
ten with  the  curiosity  lo  penetrate  this  es- 
tieme  verge  of  her  majesty's  dominions,  let 
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him  put  himself  nnder  my  tutelage,  and 
accompany  me  on  the  imaginary  voyage. 
Like  good  Mrs.  Glass,  who  presumes  her  - 
hare  to  be  caught  before  it  is  skinned,  T 
ilipuiale  thqt  my  friend  be  in  Edinburgh 
before  starling.  He  must  be  at  the  North 
Bridge  Duty-house  by  half-past  five  o'clock 

the  morning  of  any  given  Friday  in  the 
spring,  summer,  or  autumn  months.  There 
he  will  find  cab,  hackney,  minibus,  omni- 
bus, or  railway  at  his  service,  to  set  him 
down  at  the  nethe.r  extremity  of  Granton 
where  he  has  to  pay  twopence  for  his 
pierage,  and  where  he  will  observe  the 
Sovereign  steamer,  of  two-hundted  horso 
power,  rocking  and  roaring,,  casting  forth 
of  black  smoke,,  with  various  other 
symptoms  of  a  det«mlnatian  to  be  off. 
The  last  bell  rings  at  six  precisely,  the 
luggage  is  stowed  on  deck,  the  driver  and 
the  porter  are  paid^  You  mufQe  yourself 
cloak  or  Codrington,  look  out  for  a 
conversable  visage  among  the  crowd,  maks 
your  mind  to  lie  desperately  sea-sick, 
cast  a  parting  gaze  on  the  friends  lel^  be- 
hind, and.  away  you  go  full  boil. 

The  broad  Firth,  studded  with  islands, 
the  shore  on  etcher  hand  planted  with  towns, 
and  verdant  with  forests  and  green  fielda, 
diverts  your  attention  from  certain  disagree- 
able inward  emotions  that  begin  to  turn 
your  countenance  yellow,  and  threaten  a 
premature  separation  between  your  stom- 
ach and  your  breakfast.  Sternwards  lie 
the  small  isles  of  Crammond  and  Inchcolm, 
and  ten  miles  in  the  distance  the  Firth  ia 
landlocked  by  the  strait  at  Queens-ferry, 
with  its  projecting  rock  and  promontory. 
The  bay  presented  to  the  eye  in  this  direc- 
tion is  picturesque  and  beautiful.  On  th« 
right  is  seen  Edinburgh,  with  ila  castle, 
steeples,  monuments,  hills,  Uue-slated  tooU, 
and  long  terraces  of  streets.  The  opposite 
coast  of  Fife  is  sprinkled  with  dwellings, 
and  lined  with  fishing  villages,  the  nearest 
of  which  are  Burntisland,  Kinghoin,  Kir- 
kaldy,  and  Dysart. 

Haif-an-hour's  sailing  brings  you  under 
the  lee  of  Inchkeith,  where  there  are  an 
elegant  lighthouse,  a  rabbit  warren,  and  a 
few  agricultural,  donkeys.  Beyond  thia  isl- 
and the  Firth  expands.  Bounding  the  view 
:jOuihwards  are  Musselburgh  and  Preston- 
pans,  the  hills  above  Haddington,  the  high- 
cone  of  North  Berwick  Law,  and  the  sta- 
pendous  Bass-rock,  the  solangoosifera  Bas- 
so of  old  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  the 
friend  and  host  of  Shakspeare.  To  the 
north  the  range  of  fishing  towns  (looet  of 
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isler,  and  rebuked  the  Dolce  of  Landerdsle, 
and  sandrj  others  of  the  Malignant  noblea, 
on  the  "  stool  of  repentance,"  in  order  to 
qualif;  them  for  being  admitted  into  tlie 
communion  of  the  true  CoTenantera. 

Passing  Crail  a  few  miles  you  tarn  the 
point  of  Fife  Ness,  ihe  "  East  Neuk," 
where  the  spacious  bay  of  St.  Andrew's 
opens  before  you,  its  daogeroua  entrance 
being  signalized  by  the  beacon  on  the  Carr 
Rock.  To  the  right  yon  see  the  Isle  of 
May — Maia  Skeepifida, — aud,  farther  on, 
the  Bell  lighthouse,  which  will  remind  jou 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  beautiful  lines,  "  Pbft- 
roa  loquitur,"  and  Southey's  legendary  bal- 
lad, "  The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock."  la 
the  diatance  on  the  lefi,  the  ruined  towers 
of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  conical  dun  which 
girea  its  name  to  Dandee,  are  viaible ;  and 
before  you,  on  the  oppoaiis  side  of  the  baj, 
stretch  the  flat  coast  and  the  dim  hills  <^ 
Forfarshire.  As  yon  near  Arbroath,  pro> 
bably  your  eye  may  catch  Bomethiog  skim- 
ming rapidly  along  the  beach,  like  an  ex- 
ploded CoDgreve  rocket  on  a  journey,  or  a 
Megatherium  smoking  a  cigar.  Jt  ia  a  train 
on  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  railway.  This 
latter  town  is  a  place  of  very  considerable 
manufactures,  especially  spinning  flax;  and 
here  you  wilt  have  a  close  riew  of  the  mina 
of  the  magnificent  abbe;  and  its  circular 
window,  which  Herves  aa  a  landmark,  and 
ia  commonly  called  Big  O  by  sailors. 

Beyond  Arbroath  stretch  for  miles  tbe 
lofty  precipitous  cliffs  of  freestone  called 
the  Red  Head,  250  feet  in  height,  and 
eaten  by  the  wavea  into  detached  colonnades 
and  innumerable  caverns,  in  one  of  which 
resides  the  famous  White  Lady,  who  u 
only  visible  in  a  clear  day,  when  the  eye  can 
catch  a  hasiy  glimpse  o{  her,  in  a  direct 
line  OS  the  ateamer  passes  the  mouth  of  ibe 
grotto.  This  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the 
rays  of  light  penetrating  a  hole  near  the  in- 
ner extremity,  and  communicating  with  the 
surface  above.  The  locality  here  is  the 
classic  ground  of  the  ^n/tjuory,'  the  fisher- 
men of  Auchmithy  being  the  prototypes  of 
the  Mucklelockets,  and  tbe  Red  Head 
cli&  the  scene  of  the  perilooa  escape  of 
Miaa  Wardour. 

Farther  on  ia  Lnnan  Bay,  and,  on  round- 
ing the  point  of  Usan,  Montrose,  with  its 
lofty  steeple,  ita  smoking  factory  chimneys, 
and  ita  magnificent  suspension-bridge,  bursts 
upon  the  sight.  The  landscape  here  is 
rich,  and  the  scenery  pictureaqae ;  bat  tbe 
steamer  stands  often  too  far  out  lo  sea  to 
enjoy  it  in  perfection.     From  i 


them  dobbed  borghs  by  king  James  VI.) 
continues — Wemyss,  Buckharen,  Leven, 
Largo,  Elie,  St.  Monance,  Pittenweem,  the 
'  two  Anstruthers,  and  Crail.  At  several  of 
these  places,  if  weather  permit,  tbe  Sove- 
reign takes  on  board,  and  lands  passengers, 
which  gives  you  an  opportunity  for  extract- 
ing from  your  now  loquacious  companion 
a  little  of  his  historical,  t(^>ographical,  and 
antiquarian  knowledge. 

At  Wemyss  Castle  he  will  point  you  out 
the  window  of  the  room  where  Queen  Ma- 
ry had  her  first  interview  with  Darnley. 
Buckhaven,  he  will  tell  you,  is  a  colony  of 
Dutchmen,  the  most  pure  and  undiluted  in 
Scotland,  descended  from  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  which  was  stranded  on  the  spot  in 
the  reign  of  James  VI.  Leven  is  a  manu- 
facturlug  as  well  as  a  fiahing  town  i  it  grinds 
bone-dust,  and  gives  title  to  an  earl.  Lar- 
go is  renowned  as  the  birth-place  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  the  original  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.  The  house  stilt  remains,  being  a 
cottage  of  one  story  and  a  garret,  in  which 
Ibe  father  of  tbe  imaginary  hermit  of  Juan 
Fernandez  carried  on  hia  humble  crafi  of 
a  shoemaker.  Pittenweem  was  the  head- 
quartera  of  the  witches  of  Fife ;  and  on  the 
beach,  below  the  town,  you  will  be  shown 
the  place  where  the  last  suttee  of  tht;ra  was 
performed  far  tbe  benefit  of  his  infernal 
majesty,  and  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
pious,  witch-fearing,  tobacco-hating  King 
James.  Anstruther  (Wester)  derives  £e/df 
from  two  celebrated  personages,  natives  of 
the  burgh,  Maggie  Lauder  and  Dr.  Chal- 
mers. The  small  house  in  which  the  latter 
was  born  stands  close  upon  the  harbor,  and 
the  field  where  the  ancient  "  fair"  was  held, 
memorable  in  aong  for  the  scandaloua  gal- 
livanting between  Maggie  and  Rob  the 
Ranter,  lies  immediately  northward  of  the 
(own.  It  was  here,  also,  that  the  two  he- 
roes of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  Robert- 
son and  Wilson,  were  apprehended  for  rob- 
bing the  collector  at  Pittenweem,  in  1736, 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  which, 
connected  with  the  escape  of  the  former, 
and  tbe  exectiiion  of  the  latter,  caused  the 
famous  Porleous   mob    in    Edinburgh,   sn 

graphically  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
rail  ia  an  ancient,  out-of-the-way  place, 
but  has  some  repute  in  history.  Here  the 
Danes  first  landed  in  Scotland,  and  killed 
King  Constantine  in  battle.  Here  John 
Knox  inflamed  the  fisb-wives,  with  one  of 
his  "  rousing"  sermons,  to  march  with  him 
to  St.  Andrew's  and  demolish  the  splendid 
cuhedral;  here  Atehbiahop  Sharp  was  min- 
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Stonehaven  the  eoast  is  bluff  and  rocky ; 
behind  il,  some  dozen  miles  off,  towers  the 

Keat  chain  of  the  Grampians,  and  between 
«  the  fertile  valle;  or  tlrath,  called  the 
MotBt  o*  tke  Meami. 

From  this  point  to  Aberdeen  there  is  lit- 
tle to  ailract  the  attention,  except  Bervie 
Uid  Dan  not  tar  Castle,  near  Stonehaven. 
The  coast  is  the  cleasic  region  of  smoked 
haddocks.  The  celebrated  jtmuat  is  pre- 
pared  with  ptal-retk  at  the  small  fishing* 
village     of     Findon ;     and    the    btrvtei, 

S'eatlj  in  request  with  tbe  Edinburgh  and 
lasgow  gourmanda,  derive  their  name 
from  the  town  so  c;illed,  where  the  first 
spiDning-mill  built  in  Soodond  for  yam  and 
thread  was  erected. 

The  ruin  of  Dunnnliar  Casile  is  one  of 
the  most  majestic  in  Scotland.  It  was 
tmilt  in  the  timoB  of  Bruce  and  Ballol,  and 
continued  long  the  leai  of  the  noUe  family 
of  Keith.  Wlien  sailing  past  it  the  appear- 
ance is  strangely  iantastic,  as  it  consists  of 
a  mass  of  roofless  edifices,  so  numerous  as 
to  resemble  a  desolate  town.  It  is  perched 
OD  a  hhj  perpendicular  rock,  like  a  huge 
inverted  tub  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  nl- 
■  most  divided  from  ttie  land  b;  a  deep 
chasm ;  the  summit  is  level,  and  contains 
.  about  three  and  a  half  acres.  Various  hi 
lofical  aaaociationa  are  connected  with  this 
niin.  It  was  besieged  bjr  Genera)  Lambert, 
when  Cromwell  waa  in  Scotland  in  1652, 
■ad  was  eTentually  surrendered  b;  Cdonel 
Ogilvie  of  Barras,  the  governor.  The 
crown  and  other  regalia  of  Scotland  were 
deposited  there,  and  must  hvve  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers  had  they  not 
bet:n  aeoretlj  conveyed  away  by  Mrs. 
Grainger,  wife  of  the  minister  of  Kineff 
parish,  who  buried  them  under  the  floor  of 
the  church,  where  they  remained  in  safety 
till  the  Restoration.  The  conceatment  of 
these  valuable  memorials  of  Scottish  roy- 
ally forms  tbe  subject  of  an  interesting 
painting  by  Houston,  which  was  among 
the  pictures  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Acade- 
my'a  exlubition  of  this  year  at  Edinburgh. 
During  the  peraecui ion  under  Charles  II. 
Dunnottar,  like  the  Bass  Roett,  was  con- 
rerted  into  a  state-prison  for  the  conGoe- 
ment  of  the  refractory  Covenanters.  Here 
■limbers  of  them  were  incarcerated  in 
1665;  it  is  said  aboat  167  men  and  women, 
apprehended  for  field-^reachingi),  and  treat- 
ed with  great  barbarity,  being  shut  up  in  a 
small  aubterranean  vault  in  the  warmest 
season  of  the  year,  until  many  of  them 
perubed  from   foul  air,  like  the  wretched 
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inmates  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  A 
grave-stone  in  the  churchyard  of  Dunnot- 
tar records  the  place  of  their  burial,  and 
the  diamal  vault  is  still  called  The  Whigs' 
Vault.  The  seajKirt  of  Stonehaven,  a  lit- 
tie  farther  on,  has  a  handsome  appearance; 
the  new  part  of  the  town  being  regularly 
built  with  broad,  well-paved  streets. 

Leaving  all  theae  ancient  relics  and  to- 
pmraphical  curiosities  behind,  Iho  tourist 
wiH  find  himself,  about  the  tenth  hour  since 
quitting  Granton  pier,  entering  the  har- 
bor of  Aberdeen.  The  average  detention 
of  the  ateamer  here  ia  four  hours,  but  the 
lime  depends  much  on  the  state  of  the 
tide.  While  lying  at  anchor  here  you  will 
have  leisure  to  survey  the  granite  buildings 
of  that  northern  capital,  and  also  to  form 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Sov- 
ereign, by  discussing  a  substantial  Scotch 
dinner,  washed  down  with  first-rate  Glenli- 
vat,  made  into  hot  toddy,  which,  if  well 
pfimed  and  mixed,  will  impress  you  at  tbe 
end  of  the  fourth  hour,  if  your  memory 
keep  steady,  with  rather  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  the  Highland  alcoholic  districts. 
The  Sovereign  you  will  find  a  trim,  elo* 
gani,  spacious  vessel,  quite  able  for  h« 
fatitudes,  and  ready  to  oblige  every  daring 
aon  of  Adam  who  burns  with  desire  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  North  Pole. 

But  the  time  is  up,  the  steam  ia  on,  the 
plunging  wheels  are  in  motion,  and  in  tea 
minutes  yon  are  off,  the  chorned  waves  r^ 
ceding  and  leaving  a  foaming  track  behind, 
like  a  highway  on  the  ocean.  The  But- 
lers of  Buchan  and  Peterhead  lie  far  to  the 
lefl;  bat  the  Sovereign  heeds  them  not, 
paddling  her  weary  watery  way  direct  to 
Wick,  which  generally  occupies  ten  hours. 
Here  another  detention  ocours,  and  fre- 
quently a  long  one,  from  tbe  quantity  of 
goods  and  passengers  to  land,  cattle  (o 
ship,  &,c.  There  are  few  attractions  at 
tbia  place,  unless  it  be  the  odor  of  fish, 
which  are  here  so  abundant  that  the  fields 

Coithnesa  are  sometimes  manured  with 
herrings.  Had  you  time  for  a  trip  into 
tlie  inieriw,  you  might  regale  your  eye 
with  a  sight  of  the  cacophoniooa  ruins  of 
Giraigo  Castle  or  the  verdant  plantations 
of  Siirkoke.  But  the  Fates  and  Ca()taia 
Snowie  forbid,  and  northward  away  1  is  the 
word. 

The  voyage  aeraas  the  stormy  Pentland 
Frith  is  usually  made  in  five  hours, 
the  inland  of  South  Rooaldahay  being  the 
first  of  the  Orkneya  that  appears  to  the 
led.    Advancing  onwaids  you  paaa  Ct^io* 
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shay,  with  ila  "  horse,"  a  precipiloOs  rock 
said  to  be  nearly  one  ihousaod  feet  high. 
The  view  of  this  island  arnuses  anil  amazes 
travellers.  "  It  presents,"  says  Miss  Sin- 
clair, "  a  gigantic  barricade  of  rocks  in- 
habited by  millions  of  birds,  which  we  saw, 
though  I  had  not  time  to  count  ihem,  silling 
in  rows  like  charily  children  with  black 
hoods  and  white  tippets,  ranged  along  every 
crevice  in  the  clil^.  Several  guns  were 
fired,  when  an  uproarious  noise  ensued, 
which  can  be  compared  lo  nothing  but  the 
harrainz  of  a  whole  army.  Above,  be- 
low, and  around,  the  sea,  air,  and  rocks, 
seemed  one  living  mass  of  birds,  screaming 
Bl  the  full  pilch  of  their  voices,  rushii 
through  the  air,  careering  to  the  very 
clouds,  flickering  in  circles  overheadj 
zigzagging  all  around  us,  and  then  drop- 
ping like  a  shower  into  the  ocean  !" 

If  the  sea  is  smooth,  the  steamer  takes 
B  narrow  channel  which  lies  between  Co- 
pinshay  and  Deerness,  the  most  easterly 
parish  in  the  mainland  ;  and  afler  rounding 
a  bold  headland  called  the  Mool,  she  stands 
through  the  String,  a  rather  intricate  pas- 
sage which  divides  the  mainlsnd  from  the 
island  of  Shapinsay.  Leaving  Thifves 
Holm  to  the  left,  she  brings  up  in  Kirkwall 
Roads  generally  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Her  deieniion 
herft  is  short,  rarely  exceeding  an  hour; 
and  retracing  her  course  down  the  ^ring, 
she  proceeds  northward,  passing  Stronsay, 
Sanday,  and  North  Konaldshay,  arriving  at 
Lerwick  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  voyage  being  generally  made  in  about 
twelve  hours. 

This  is  a  dreary,  solitary  passage,  the 
only  human  habitation  lo  be  met  witn  beinp 
Fair  Isle,  about  half  way  between  the  twi 
northern  archipelaeos.  It  rises  "  like  an 
emerald  in  the  wide  ocean,  quite  a  Utile 
world  in  itself,  covered  with  grass  of  a 
moat  vivid  and  luxuriant  verdure."  On 
Bearing  this  Arctic  oasis,  joa  will  hei 
ftom  Bome  of  yoar  topographical  felloe 
(ou rials  the  Traditionary  JVarraliva  of  the 
Skipwreek  of  the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia, 
Commimder  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  fht 
year  1683.  According  to  this  narrative, 
the  ducal  commander  of  the  Invincible 
Armada,  after  being  chased  by  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  was  driven  on  Fair  Isle,  where 
bis  anchorless  ship  struck  and  went 
pieces,  himself  and  2B0  of  his  men  effect- 
mg  a  landing  in  their  boats  with  the  great- 
eu  difficulty.  This  was  a  perilona  addi- 
tion to  tbe  population  of  to  amalt  a  terri- 


tory, which  could  scarcely  yield  enough  to 
iiipport  the  few  families  that  occupied  it. 
The  Spaniards  soon  consumed  all  the 
victualfl  in  the  island,  devouring  fish,  fowl, 
sheep,  horned  cattle,  and  even  horses. 
Famine  was  the  consequence,  and  the  love 
of  self-preservation  taught  the  natives  lo 
withhold  farther  contributions  to  the  stran- 
gers, and  to  secrete,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  among  ihe  recesses  nf  the  rocks,  the 
provisions  that  were  indispensable  for  their 
own  exiatence.  Many  of  the  Spaniards 
perished  of  hunger,  others  were  thrown  by 
ihe  famishing  iaianders  over  tbe  cliffs  into 
the  sea. 

Their  destitute  silualion  was,  st  length, 
made  known  to  a  gentleman  in  Shetland, 
Mr.  Andrew  Umphrej,  who  farmed  the 
Fair  Isle;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
boats,  they  were  conveyedto  Qiiendal  Bay, 
where  the  duke  became  tbe  guest  of  Mai- 
cnlm  Sinclair,  "a  worthy  Scottish  gentle- 
man," until  a  vessel  should  be  equipped  to 
convey  him  and  the  survivors  of  bis  crew 
to  the  Continent.  Tradition  says  that  the 
duke,  having  a  mind  to  produce  an  impos- 
ing effect  on  his  hospitable  enierlainer, 
dressed  himself  np  in  the  splendid  cosltime 
of  a  Spanish  grandee,  and  ssked  him  if  he  . 
had  ever  before  seen  a  person  of  his  rank . 
and  mienT  Sinclair  being  a  true  Presby- 
terian, and  knowing  his  guest  to  be  a  for- 
eign Papist,  bluntly  replied  in  broad 
Scotch,  "  Farcte  in  that  face,  I  have  seen 
many  prettier  men  hanging  in  the  Burrow 
Muirl"  the  said  locality  being  then  the 
common  place  of  execution  at  Edinburgh. 
The  duke  and  his  party,  however,  did  ef- 
fect their  return,  having  been  safely  landed 
at  Dunkirk  in  a  vessel  equipped  for  the 
purpose. 

When  the  rocks  of  Fair  Isle  have  reced- 
ed from  the  view,  the  two  promontories  of 
Sumburgh  Head  and'  Filfiel  Head  (the 
White  Mountain)  aalute  the  eye;  and  by 
degrees  tbe  shurea  of  Danrossnesa  and  the 
outline  of  the  mBinland  are  developed  in 
perspective. 

"The  country,"  says  Dr.  Hibhert,  "seems 
to  be  chnraeterized  rather  by  the  number  tban 
by  the  lieiffhl  of  its  hills;  but  the  nakedness 
of  the  Burloce,  which  noi  a  tree  or  shrub  intern- 
poses  Id  conceal,  reoalls  every  chilling  idea 
that  may  hnve  been  preconceived  in  Ihe  miod 
ol'  hyperborean  desolation.  The  stranger  can 
scarcely  avoiJ  contrasiing  the  sterility  that 
Hppeara  before  his  eyes  with  the  richness  of 
the  valleys  he  may  have  so  lately  quilled  on 
tbabBnttaofiherortb,  ShetlandtruTyappMn   . 
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of  woodi  and  fbresto.  Indeed,  thouunda 
of  the  natives  have  no  other  idea  o(  a  tree 
than  a  log  of  fir,  which  they  moj  have  soen 
in  a  Norwegian  cli(>i>er  or  a  drifted  ship- 
Having  landed  the  tdurist  in  Lerwick,^  wreck.    Tbey  cannot  understand  how  it  is 
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to  be  what  wm  loni^  ago  mid  of  it  by  a  Stir- 
lin^ire  viailor, '  the  akeletoa  of  a  departed 
country.' " 


without  being  wrecked  against  the  north 
pole,  or  lodged,  tilte  another  Jonah,  in  the 
fltomaoh  of  an  ichthyosaurus,  I  sball  leave 
bin)  to  select  hia  own  amusement,  to  esa- 
miiie  Fort  Charlotte,  or-gaze  on  the  nume- 
roas  boats  that  elud  Braasay  Sound,  or 
take  his  ease  in  his  inn,  or  go  fishing  for 
podUys  or  tiUoks,  or  any  other  occupation 
that  may  chance  to  hit  his  humor.  He  will 
not  find  our  metropolis  quite  so  large  as 
London  or  Fekin,  or  so  regularly  built  as 
Edinburgh  or  St.  Petersburg.  It  has  one 
street  of  considerable  length,  in  the  form 
of  an  amphiiheatre,  along  tlie  shore,  with 
mimbera  of  Janee,  or  elosui,  leading  back- 
wards to  a  road  on  an  emitiesce  above  the 
town.  The  houses  are  built  of  grey  and 
white  sandstone  :  some  of  them  are  hand- 
some, fitted  up  with  every  accommodation 
in  modern  style.  But  in  viewing  the  posi- 
UnaoflhepUce,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  no  architect  had  been  consulted  in 
planning  the  streets.  The  oddest  angnlar- 
ites  prevail,  no  order  being  observed. 
Backs  are  turned  to  fronts,  gable  ends  to 
the  street,  projecting  at  angles  of  every  de< 
gree.  With  the  exception  of  those  newly 
erected,  the  leoemenls  ajipear  as  if  tbey 
had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  and  as  if  eve- 
ry prc^rietor  had  mnde  it  hia  original 
atudy  to  be  as  unlike  his  neighbor  as  pos- 
sible. Gas  and  atone  pavement  have  been 
introduced.  We  bare  a  court  and  town- 
house,  a  news-room,  a  bank,  a  priaoa,  a  ma- 
sonic lodge,  and  a  manufactory  for  Btraw 
plait.  The  utmost  quiel  reigns  in  the  town, 
whose  e^'hoes  are  never  awakened  by 
■team- whistles,  or  niail-horoB,  or  even  the 
wheels  of  carriage,  cart,  or  gig.  The 
clatiering  of  ashelty's  feet  Is  the  only  noise 
— escept  when  we  haro  drunken  sadora — 
pedestrian,  equestrian,  or  vehicular,  that 
greet  the  ear. 

Whilst  you  are  enjoying  yourself  afler 
your  own  fashion,  allow  me  to  revert  to  the 
descripiive  sketch  with  which  I  set  out, 
and  which  has  suffered  a  little  interruption 
by  my  account  of  the  voyage.  The  ab- 
sence of  general  vegetation  is  one  of  the 
first  thing*  that  arrests  the  stranger's  no- 
tice. Every  thing  looks  brown,  oarcbed, 
and  barren.  Our  indigenous  trees  ore 
few,  scarcely  deserving  the  name,  and  nev- 
er requiring  a  visit  frun  the  oommiesiooers 


rooted  in  the  earth  and  shoots  out  foliage. 
A  pbeaomeoon  of  this  kind  would  be  as 
new  and  marvellous  to  them  as  the  icy 
ocean  would  be  to  the  scorched  negro  of 
Central  Arrioa.  Dr.  Niell  mentions  that  ■ 
native  Shetlander,  who  had  spent  bis  days 
in  his  own  island,  having  occasion  to  visit 
Edinburgh,  when  trees  were  first  pointed 
out  to  him  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  observed, 
that  "  they  were  very  pretty  ;"  but,  added 
he  with  great  simplicity,  "  What  kind  of 
grass  is  tbat  on  the  top  of  them  1"  the  term 
grass,  or  girii,  being  applied  in  Shetland 
to  all  herbn  having  green  leaves.  Trunks 
and  braaches  are  found  in  peal-mossea, 
showing  that  trees  mtist  have  existed  at 
one  time.  Bui  tbey  have  vanished.  Our 
graves  ar«  merely  a  feiiv  dwarf  busbea  of 
birch,  willow,  and  mouutain-ash,  stUDted 
and  scattered  over  the  bleak  soil,  and 
scarcely  of  height  sufficient  to  hang  a  dog. 
If  there  be  any  other  more  commanding 
specimens  of  the  genus  arbcr,  they  are, 
perhaps,  some  old  plum  or  sycamore  in  one 
or  two  gardens,  which,  at  the  age  of  100 
years,  may  have  attained  the  stature  of  for- 
ty or  fifly  feet.  Except  in  these  cases,  we 
have  uoihing  in  the  timber  line  suited  for 
higher  purposes  than  making  a  barber's 
pole,  or  the  raAersof  a  cottar's  shieling. 
We  have  no  native  coal,  but  abundance  of 
peat ;  no  cholera,  but  often  rlieumatiam, 
catnrrh,  and  dyspepsia  j  no  Roman  Calbo- 
lies,  but  a  few  Methodists,  Independenls, 
and  Anabaptists.  Until  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  in  1832,  we  were  unknown  in 
ihe  parliamentary  represent  a  tjon  of  the 
British  empire;  but  since  that  time  we 
have  had  the  honor  to  return  balf-a-meiit- 
ber.  Our  only  musical  instrument  is  the 
fiddle,  for,  like  ail  northern  nations,  the 
Shetlanders  are  fend  of  dancing  ;  but  the 
Presbyterian  discipliae,  true  to  its  puritan- 
ical character,  discourages  these  amuse- 
ments, lest  they  should  tend  to  foster  idle- 
ness and  rice.  This  I  think  is  a  mistaken 
rigor,  for  the  effect  of  such  prohibitions  is 
to  check  innocent  and  healthful  eiijnyroeot, 
to  induce  a  morose  habit,  and  clap  an  ex- 
tinguisher on  some  of  the  happiest  associa- 
tions of  life.  It  is  said  to  be  a  characteris- 
tic of  Ihe  colder  regions  that  tbe  people 
are  addicted  to  ftimulating  beverages,  but 
I  coDoot  Kcusa  my  countrymen  of  that 
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On  the  contrar7,  they  are  reraarkalile  for 
eobttety ;  and  Ibough  Father  Matthew  has 
not  yet  pnid  ua  a  tisit,  temperance  eocie- 
tiea  hare  been  eetablished!,  the  eOeot  or 
vhich  has  been  to  diminish  the  gale  of  in- 
toaicatingliquors.and  to  eaitse-aome  of  our 
ConscientiouB  spiril-dealers  to  abut  ahop, 
and  abandon  the  traffic  aliogeiber,  from 
an  honest  coiiTlDtion  of  its  improprietj. 
We  have  benefit  adcietiea,  bat  their  adran- 
tagea  do  not  seem  to  be  high)y  appreciated, 
-rowing,  perhapn,  to  the  desaltorj  hablta 
and  precarious  occupation  of  the  peopte, 
who  would  rather  trast  to  ihe  lottery  of  the 
Ha  and  the  fishtog-boat  with  iia  immediate 
gains,  than  to  a  diatant  and  donbtful  reim- 
Dorsement  from  a  aociely.  The  only 
branch  of  this  benevolent  scheme  that  auc- 
ceeda  is  the  Fisherman'a  Fund,  for  the  re- 
lief of  widows,  orphana,  and  inratids  or 
aged  persona.  It  was  estabfiabed  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  and  ia  understood  to  bare 
a  capita]  of  nearly  SOOOJ^  Though  we 
scarcely  require  the  servjoes  of  the  Irish 
spoiitle,  we  hate  much  need  of  Macadam. 
Our  roads  are  miserable.  Wa  hare  no  reg- 
ular higbwaya  or  turnpikes,  and,  fortunate- 
ly, no  highwaymen.  Im  many  parishes 
there  ia  not  even  a  fool-path  nor  ■  sheep- 
track.  The  traveller  must  take  the  aon  or 
the  nearest  ahrub  for  his  compass,  and  pilot 
his  way  over  the  dreary  waste  by  mealh» 
from  hll)  to  bill,  and  from  toon  to  toon, 
There  are  no  public  convayaoces,  no  car- 
riages, no  carts,  no  railroads,  no  bridges, 
no  canals,  no  harbors,  but  only  some  open 
roadsteads,  or  winding  ereeka,  called  ears, 
which  de^ly  indent  all  the  larger  islands, 
and  aSbrd  great  facilities  for  inlernal  com- 
munieation  were  the  inhabitants  provided 
with  the  means.  It  has  been  auggeeled 
that  amall  ateamboata,  using  past  ibr  fuel, 
might  be  employed  as  a  sttbatitate  for  land 
c<»iveyance  both  for  passengers  and  Ihe 
produce  of  the  country ;  but  1  much  fear 
there  is  neither  capiul  nor  enterprise  for 
iOeh  an  undertaking,  fn  the  absence  of 
regular  roads,  wheeled  carts  are  of  liitl* 
use;  but  in  their  stead,  ponies  with  pack- 
saddlea  are  employed.  There  are  a  few 
parishes — ^Tingwall,  for  example — where 
tolerable  roads  for  luaiHHr  are  made  ;  but 
you  may  judge  of  their  quality  for  marl  or 
atage-coich  pttrposes,  when  you  learn  that 
during  winter  they  are  so  broken  up,  peo- 
ple cannot  go  to  church  on  foot  without 
wading  knee-deep  in  mud.  In  like  man- 
ner, aome  of  the  voei,  as  that  of  Hillswick, 
«ftrd   aafe   unhorBge  for  vessels,  being 


aheltered  Arom  erery  wind,  nod  ofBnffieiMt 
capacity  to  contain  the  whole  navy  of  Bri^ 
ain.  The  spade  is  almost  the  only  impl^ 
ment  used  in  husbandry,  ibr  with  us  agrb- 
culture  is  itearly  as  much  in  its  infancy  aa 
when  Noah  stepped  from  the  ark,  or,  to  go 
a  little  further  back  with  Dryden,  "  when 
Adam  delved  and  Ere  span."  A  plough  is 
a  rarer  sight  here  than  the  constellation  of 
that  nsme.  The  laird  and  Ihe  miniaier  may 
have  one  or  two,  drawn  sometimee  by  a 
pair  of  oxen,  sometimes  by  a  quartette  of 
ponies.  The  harrow  is  even  more  primitive 
in  its  Biniciure  and  operation  than  the 
plough.  It  is  guiltless  of  iron  rn  any 
form,  and  so  mde  that,  like  Solomon's 
Temple,  you  might  suppose  no  edge-tod 
had  ever  been  lifted  upon  it  in  the  making. 
It  consists  merely  of  two  parsllel  bilH  of 
wood,  about  three  feet  long,  with  from  eight 
to  ten  circular  teeth  in  each  piece,  th6 
whole  frume-work  being  connected  at  the 
ends  by  a  cross-bar. 

In  using  them,  the  employment  of  animai 
labor  is  dispensed  with,  for  they  are  drawn 
bya  man,  oflen  by  a  woman,  harnessed  to 
ihem  by  a  rope  tied  to  each  end  of  the  par- 
allel bars.  Sometimes  (he  land  is  too  rough 
fbr  a  wooden  harrow ;  instead  of  which, 
after  thb  ground  is  delved  and  sown,  a  pe^ 
aon  takes  a  beHim  of  heather,  and  aweepa 
mould,  seed,  and  manure  over  head.  This 
substitution  of  the  human  being  for  the 
bruie  is  degrading  enough,  but  it  is  not  so 
looked  upon  by  us.  In  former  times,  it  was 
not  uncommon  tu  make  women  perform  Iha 
work  of  horses  even  in  more  civilized  parta 
of  Scotland  than  our  remote  islands.  When 
the  foundation  of  Heriot's  Hoerpilal  in  £d- 
iuburgb  was  dug,  not  longer  sgo  than  ]Q3S, 
(he  "  softer  sex  "  were  compelled  to  do  the 
aeverestpart  of  the  drudgery — carting  away 
(he  rubbish  I  Among  the  diebursemeais  in 
the  Ireasurer's  book  for  (hat  yesr,  belong- 
ing to  the  hospital,  are  mentioned  the 
prices  psid  for  "  shakells  to  the  wemeine's 
hands,"  siso  "  loks  and  cheines  for  ihair 
waistes,"  "  ilam,  ana  quiup  (whip)  to  tkt 
gtnlleieenien  in  tke  eairt,  13*.,  and  "  to  the 
man  that  keipis  them,  SI,  12s."  The  mo- 
ney is  Scottish,  so  that  the  price  of  iron, 
and  leather,  and  the  amount  of  wages  in 
those  days,  most  have  been  very  small. 
Perhaps  for  the  credit  of  Scotland,  I  Might 
to  add  (be  explanation  given  of  these  ei(ra- 
nrdinary  facts,  to  show  that  in  the  seveo- 
(eenih  century  females  generally  were  not 
put  (o  such  aervile  ar^  ahocking  work. 
The  "  geBtlewemen  ia  Um  caitt,"  and  ikt 
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"  nx  vemen  that  drew  the  -red,"  were 
doabtlcM  hardened  oSbnderB  of  b  portieiilBr 
eluB,  upon  whom  e?ery^  kiiid  of  chuTcb 
eensore,  such  n  tbejmtgt,  aackdoth,  aod 
the  aaijf-ttool,  had  hera  fiuitleaal;  «t- 
pended. 

Aa  Ediobargh  had  then  no  bridewells 
or  hooMa  of  correciion,  it  seems  probable 
thai  the  Diagiatrates,  whose  jurMdiction  ex- 
tended  even  tu  hangioz  and  drowning  in  the 
North  Locb,  had  tried  the  el!ect  of  public 
expoture  in  the  manner  stated  abore,  by 
employing  these  incorrigible  catprita  in 
"redding  (dearing)  the  found"  oftbehos- 
phal.  But  in  Shetland,  aa  I  hare  aaid,  for 
a  man  or  woman  to  do  the  work  of  a  horse, 
ia  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  our  sgrieul- 
taral  ayatem.  Corn,  peala,  or  other  arti- 
des,  are  tranaporled  on  the  human  back, 
io  ttaiu  or  eiuMtt — ■  sort  of  rude  basket 
made  of  straw.  Oecaaionaliy  the  pou]'  is 
employed  in  carrying,  and  then  the  erttb 
or  heather  baiikets  are  used,  whioh  are  bal- 
anced one  on  each  aide,  by  meana  of  the 
tiihber  and  mazy. 

While  our  huabandry  ia  in  so  primitive 
B  condition,  it  may  readily  be  aapposed  ihu 
the  march  of  improvemeDt  baa  made  but 
indiferent  progreaa  with  as.  But  to  com- 
pensate for  this  drawback,  we  hafe  advan- 
tagee  which  our  richer  neighbora 
more  genial  climea  of  the  south  do  not  po»- 
aeaa.  We  have  cheap  land,  cheap  rents, 
eheap  beef,  cheap  mutton,  cheap  bread, 
cheap  poultry,  cheap  fiah,  cheap  every  thing. 
Wbat  would  an  En^ish  or  a  Lothian  farm- 
er say  to  getting  a  whole  island  to  himself 
It  the  rate  of  eight  ahillings  the  statute  acre, 
with  plenty  of  women  to  labor  it,  at  w^ies 
of  sixpence  a-diy  t  Nay,  in  some  of  the 
islands  this  rent  would  be  deemed  eUrava- 

?inll;  high,  1300  per  cent  too  dear  I 
all,  for  instance,  an  eaute  of  73,000 
acres,  nearly  one-half  in  pasture,  the  rest 
arable  and  inchwed  grasa  land,  only  pro- 
duces an  average  rent  of  scarcely  tigtU' 
pmee  per  acre!  Surely  here  is  soope  for 
Lord  Broogham's  agricultara)  schootmaster 
ts  took  abroad,  and  instruct  our  landowners 
and  husbandmen  in  the  virtues  of  guano. 
True  it  is,  our  soil  is  none  of  the  best,  par- 
taking more  or  leaa  of  the  quality  of  mosa, 
mixed  with  clay  or  particles  of  the  decayed 
rock  on  whioh  it  rests.  The  atmoapbere, 
too,  especially  in  winter,  is  nnifbrmly  moist, 
bot  temperate  beyond  what  will  be  credited 
by  those  accustomed  to  the  cold  prevalent 
■t  that  seaaon  in  the  inierior  of  the  three 
kjagdoma.    Sbow  rarely  lies  above  »  day 
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<a  two  at  a  time ;  altboogh  we  hare  oeca- 
nonally  snow-alorms  of  two,  or  nearly  three 
months'  duration.  A  few  years  ago  the 
clergyman  of  Yell  noted  the  following  in  hia 
memorandum-book  on  the  34th  of  Decem- 
ber : — "  Thia  day  the  turnips  are  as  green 
as  they  were  at  Hichaelmai ;  the  rye-grass 
among  bear-stubble  measnrea  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  of  green  blade ;  and  among  the 
lost  year's  rye-grass  the  daisy  is  every  whae 
seen  in  bloom."  Let  the  Carse  of  Gowrie, 
or  the  sheltered  fields  of  Hampshire  ajid 
Devonshire,  match  this  if  they  can.  Last 
Christmas,  such  was  the  mildness  of  the 
temperature,  we  could  boast  of  our  young 
gooseberries,  and  winter  blossoms,  as  well 
as  our'more  southerly  neighbors.  And 
then  there  are  certain  troublesome  vermin, 
abondsnt  enough  in  more  favored  olimaies, 
from  which  we  are  eiempt.  There  are 
some  of  our  islands  to. which  neither  the 
mouse  nor  the  rat  have  yet  found  their  way. 
The  grouse  or  moorlbivl  is  also  a  stranger 
to  na,  though  common  in  Orkney  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  the  reason 
perhaps  ia,  that  the  heather  with  us  is  too 
stunted  to  afibrd  them  the  shelter  they  r»- 
qnire.  It  is  not  many  years  since  justices 
of  the  peace  were  as  rare  as  mice  or  moor- 
fowl,  for  except  the  sheriff-«nbstitute,  there 
was  not  a  magistrate  of  any  kind  in  SheU 
land.  Nay,  it  would  appear  we  most  have 
had  a  visit  of  St.  Patrick  to  acere  away  cer- 
tain loathaome  reptiles,  for  as  an  eminent 
living  naturalist oh«erves  in  hia  tour,  "The 
untriveJled  natives  of  (Jnst  had  never  seen 
either  froga  or  toads,  and  indeed  had  no 
idea  of  the  appearance  or  nature  of  these 
animals  !"  Our  domestic  cattle  are  abun- 
dant, but  their  diminutive  size  and  price 
would  astonish  the  dealers  in  Smithfield 
market.  A  good  falted  cow  ready  for 
slaughter  weigha  from  one-and-a-half  to 
two-and-SrhaH'  hundred  weight ;  so  that  i 
fiesher  could  tuck  her  under  his  arm ;  and 
an  alderman  at  one  of  yonr  civic  feasta 
would  not  feel  alarmed  wM-e  one  of  them 
served  up  entire  in  an  ashel  before  him. 
Beef  is  reckoned  extravagantly  high  if  it 
exceed  three- halfpence  or  two-peace  the 
pound.  A  wfaolecatfmaybepurchasedfor 
eighteeopence  ;  and  if  the  akin  is  re^tdd 
it  brings  a  shilling,  leaving  ool;  aixpenca 
aa  the  price  of  the  carcaaa,  A  ewe  fit  for 
the  butcher  will  sell  for  four  or  five  ahillinga, 
and  a  male  lamb  for  about  a  third  part  of 
the  aom.  The  native  race  of  sheep  are 
smaij  siied,  and  aoareely  weigh  more  than 
tw^tj  or  tweaty-^mr  pooow  of  b 
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carryinj;  s  fleece  of  fVoin  one  to  one-tnd-a- 
hair  pounds  of  wool.  They  have  amall 
tails ;  and  it  ia  rare  to  see  a  ewe  witli  bprua. 
The  practice  is  now  getting  in,  where  it  can 
be  sarely  adopted,  of  crossing  the  naiire 
breeds  with  black  and  white-faced  rams,  and 
where  the  pasture  is  sound,  either  of  the 
crosses  answer  fery  well,  as  both  mutton 
and  wool  are  improved  in  quantity.  But 
wherever  the  pasture  is  deep  and  wet,  they 
are  invariably  found  not  to  be  so  hardy,  or 
to  thrive  so  well ,  as  the  original  breed.  In 
some  parishes  their  number  is  very  great, 
and  they  form  a  sort  of  common  property, 
or  at  least,  the  proprietor  cannot  dways 
distinguish  his  own ;  for  as  all  the  tenania 
in  these  cases  eiercise  an  unlimirtd  righi 
of  pasturage  on  the  hills,  or  "scsihold,"  as 
the  tenure  is  called,  except  the  few  who 
drive  their  sheep  into  the  same  cruive  or 
pound,  no  eiher  person  can  possibly  know 
the  exact  number  belonging  to  each  indi- 
vidual. My  friend,  the  minister  of  Sand- 
sting  and  Aithsting,  whose  parish,  si>iritu- 
ally  as  well  as  pastorallj,  contains  one  of  the 
best  Socks  in  our  islands,  is  very  learned 
in  his  description  of  the  character  and  hab- 
its of  this  animal,  tdthough  the  terms 
which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  may,  per- 
haps, sound  oddly  to  those  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  English  tongue  ts  drawn  ex> 
clusively  from  Johnson's  Dictionary,  In 
-his  account  of  his  parish,  he  tells  us,  the 
sheep  are  of  various  colors,  while,  black, 
grey,  as  Shakspeare's  goblins;  tatmogged, 
brown,  or  moorit,  black  and  wlule  in  equal 
proportions,  or  tAilah  and  picbaJd.  Every 
neighborhood  has  a  particular  pasture,  or 
ttaihold,  on  which  his  sheep  are  fed  ;  and 
every  person  knows  his  own  by  their  tug- 
Mark,  that  is,  one  has  a  hole  in  the  ear, 
another  a  alii  or  rift,  another  a  trook  or 
]Hece  cut  out  of  the  ear  behind  or  before, 
&C. ;  and  it  is  a  rule  in  the  parish  that  no 
two  persons  are  allowed  to  "  )ug-mark  " 
their  sheep  in  the  same  way.  Each  neigh- 
borhood has  also  a  entivt  into  which  they 
drive  their  sheep,  for  the  purpose  of  smear- 
ing them,  taking  off  the  wool,  marking  the 
lambs,  and  keeping  them  tame.  The  mode 
of  sheep-she sring  here  is  rude  and  cruel, 
for  the  wool  is  not  clipped  off  as  in  other 
places,  but  is  torn  from  the  -animal's  back 
by  an  operation  called  reoing.  For  the 
most  part  two,  and  sometimea  more  per- 
sona, tear  th«  wool  from  the  poor  tortured 
beast  at  one  time;  and  though  it  may  not 
sometimes  occasion  much  pain,  in  general 
it  ii  a  troublesome  and  snige  process. 
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The  customs  regarding  the  feeding  and 
ownership  of  thb  animal  are  corioua.  When 
a  stray  sheep  is  found,  the  individual  who 
finds  it  takes  care  of  it  for  a  year  and  a  i 

day.  Proclamation  is  then  made  at  diSetv 
ent  churches  in  order  to  discover  ibe  right  | 

pri^rietor ;  and  if  after  that  no  one  B[^ars 
to  claim  it,  it -is  sold,  one-half  of  the  price  | 

being  allotted  to  the  person  who  took 
charge  of  it,  the  other  half  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish  In  wfaicb  it  was  found.  The 
neighbors  whose  sheep  pasture  together  are  > 

called  seat-britker ;  and  those  who  have  a 
few  pasturing  in  any  place  at  a  distance 
from  their  residence,  or  perhaps  not  in  Uie 
parish,  are  called  out^eatholders.  A  lamb 
may  be  grazed  at  the  rate  of  one  ahilling 
and  sixpence  per  annum  ;  and  a  cow  or  ox 
for  eight  or  ten  shillings  during  summer: 
in  winter  the  sum  demanded  for  fodder  is 
about  the  same.  Pigs  and  ponied  compose 
a  msterial  part  of  our  domeatio  animtl 
stock.  Almost  every  faroity  keeps  one  pig, 
many  have. two;  and  several  keep  large 
herds  of  swine,  which  are  sent  off  to  the 
hill  or  commcHi  pasture  in  summer,  where 
they  contrive  to  ihitl  for  themselves,  their 
principal  food  being  earth-worms  and  roota  J 

ofplants ;  but  ooossionally  they  fall  in  with 
a  more  savory  morsel  in  the  shape  of  a 
young  lamb  or  a  sickly  ewe,  or  birds'  nests,  i 

of  which  they  are  as  fond  as  a  Chinese,  or 
any  other  Oriental  gourmand.  The  native 
breed  is  very  small,  with  short,,  upright 
ears,  and  a  long  oariilaginous  nose,  with 
which  he  commits  ssd  havoc  when  he  steals 
a  raid  into  the  potato-Reld  or  the  farm- 
yard, digging,  and  ploughing,  and  commit- 
ting every  species  of  destruction.  Wlmi 
he  puts  on  nis  winter  clothing,  an  ug)ier 
animal  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist.  Next 
his  body  is  a  close  coating  of  coarse  wool, 
jibove  which  rises  a  profuaion  of  long  stiff 
brisllea,  "like  quills  upon  the  fretful  por- 
cupine,"  and  presenting  a  moat  formidable, 
»aH-me^allgere  appearance  loevery  assail- 
aut,  human  or  canine,  Of  the  bristles  sad 
woo]  elastic  ropes  of  great  strength  are 
made  for  tttitrtng  horses  and  cows.  But, 
ia  apite  of  his  revolting  appearance,  a  Shet- 
land pig,  when  well  fed,  would  not  discredit 
the  board  of  an  epicure.  His  pork  is  del- 
icate, his  ham  delicious,  and  might  contend 
for  die  premium  of  the  old  glutton  moaareh 
who  proclaimed  a  reward  for  the  diaoavery 
of  a  new  pleasure.  A  cwwiderable  iro- 
provement  both  in  appearanoe  and  size  has 
been  made  on  the  native  race  in  oonee- 
quenoe  of  the  iiurodtutioD  of  a  better  spe- 
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ctea,  bfought  to  our  islands  in  some  uf  the 
Greenland  ships,  A  pi^,  in  its  different 
stages  or  existence,  has  almost  as  many 
distinctiT«  names  with  us  as  a  lion  or  a 
camel  among  the  Arabs.  When  sucking, 
or  in  a  state  of  infancy,  he  is  known  by  the 
name  of  a  rvnny  or  grtce  ;  one  fed  about 
the  fireside  la  a  patly  ;  one  with  young  a 
siUk ;  a  boar  is  called  a  gaol.  The  most 
prevalent  distemper  to  which  they  are  lia- 
ble is  the  grieiftr,  which  deprives  them  of 
the  use  of  their  hind  legs,  and  is  seldom 
curable.  Of  the  pony  little  need  be  said. 
He  is  well  known,  for  he  is  almost  the  only 
live  inhabitant,  except  the  fisherman,  that 
Yiaita  foreign  parts.  He  is  of  every  color, 
white,  black,  brown,  grey,  dun,  cream, 
cheatnnt,  piebald,  and  of  erery  size  on  a 
limited  scale,  between  twenty-eight  ind 
forlyiour  inches.  He  is  hardy,  docile,  and 
capable  of  showing  high  mettle.  Like  the 
hog,  he  undergoes  a  marked  transition  in 
the  annual  aspect  of  his  "  outer  man,"  for 
when  the  shelly  (as  Dr.  Hibhert  remarks) 
"  is  in  his  winter  or  spring  garb  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  his  progenitors  were 
the  same  animals  which  travellers  have  de- 
scribed as  prancing  over  the  arid  tracks  of 
Arabia.  The  long  shaggy  hair  with  which 
he  is  clothed  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  polar  dress,  or  of  some  arctic  livery  spe- 
cially dispensed  toithe  quadruped  retainers 
of  the  genius  of  Hialtland."  Instead  of 
the  sleek  skin  and  handsome  appearance 
which  he  displays  with  so  much  spirit  in 
the  summer  months,  in  winipr  his  exterior 
is  uncouth,  his  symmetry  disappears,  all  his 
motions  are  dull  and  languid.  The  general 
torpor  of  nature  seems  to'  freeze  up  his  en- 
ergies and  paralyze  his  whole  frame.  His 
food  is  coarse  and  acanty  ;  bm,  notwith- 
standing the  privationa  he  endures,  he  fre- 
quently lives  to  a  good  old  age.  I  have 
known  them  live  thirty  years  and  more,  and 
even  at  that  age  able  to  trsvel  a  pretty  long 
journey  in  carrying  /eol*  from  the  hill  to 
mix  with  manure  for  composts.  No  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  breed,  which  conse- 
qaently  is  degenerating ;  and  this  is  to  be 
tegretted,  for  the  best  proportioned  is  al- 
waya  the  one  first  sold,  and  fetches  the  best 
price.  They  might  easily  be  improved,  and 
were  due  care  employed,  I  am  convinced 
there  would  nowliere  he  found  a  finer  race 
of  animals.  Their  value  is  from  twenty  or 
thirty  shillinga  to  six  pounds  sterling ;  aud 
their  yearly  export  to  England  and  Scotland 
forma  a  considerable  trUKc.  At  one.  time 
the  Orkney  traders  were  in  the  habit  of 
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coming  over  and  bartering  linen  for  ponies ; 
but  this  practice  ceased  when  a  regular 
packet  communication  was  establiabed  be- 
tween Lerwick  and  Leith.  At  that  time, 
and  until  the  introduction  of  steam-naviga- 
tion cosinected  us  with  the  reat  of  the  world, 
we  had  leas  intercourse  with  our  neighbors 
the  Oreadianrt  than  with  any  other  part  of 
Great  Britain.  A  letter  or  parcel  to  the 
nearest  of  theae  islands  had  generally  to  be 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  was  return- 
ed to  its  destination  by  a  voyage  acriws  the 
Pentland  Firth.  Now,  thanks  to  James 
Watt  and  the  gallant  Sorereign,  lout  etla 
est  ekange.  We  are,  at'leosl  nine  months 
in  the  year,  within  reacb  of  civilizatkin  and 
fashion  once  a- week, 

Having  said  a  few  words  about  cowa,  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  to  pass 
over  the  diary  and  its  management,  which 
ate  alwaya  important  mallera  in  a  Shet- 
lander's  houaehold  economy,  and  have  even 
been  sung  in  poetry  and  regulated  by  an- 
cient laws.  In  the  article  of  milk  we  have 
nothing  to  complain  of;  it  is  good  in  quality 
and  yielded  in  greater  quantity  than  could 
be  expected  from  the  size  of  the  cow,  which, 
when  put  on  good  feeding,  will  give  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  quarts  per  day,  being  more 
than  Burns's  "  dawtet  twal-pint  hawkie" 
gave  inlherich  pastures  of  Ayrshire.  It  isio 
the  proper  management  of  the  milk  that  we 
fail ;  and  here  our  want  of  cleanliness,  espe- 
cially in  the  olden  time,  not  only  compelled 
the  interference  ofthe  magisvate,  butaSbrd- 
ed  a  theme  for  the  sarcastic  wit  of  the  travel- 
ler and  the  poet  In  the  parish  of  Sanditing 
the  excellent  and  respected  minister  states 
that  those  farmera  who  keep  four  or  more 
cows  churn  once  every  day  in  summer; 
but  the  quantity  of  butter  is  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  frequent  churnins,  for  the  cream 
is  never  properly  gathered.  An  old  but 
abominable  fashion  prevails,  greatly  injuri- 
ous to  the  reputations  of  our  housewives, 
for  when  the  operation  of  churning  is  ad- 
vanced to  a  certain  stage  >  ktattd  stone  ia 
dipped  into  the  churn,  and  by  this  means 
the  labor  is  ahorlened  and  an  addition  is 
made  to  the  quantity,  though  not  to  the 
quality  of  the  butter.  Part  ofthe  curd  thns 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  butler, 
which  presents  a  white  and  yellow;  spatted 
appearance,  resembling  mottled  soap  or  the 
greaae-butter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff, 
wiib  which  the  House  of  Commona  was 
made  so  merry  by  the  premier  during  the 
great  corn-Jaw  debate.  It  must  be  contest 
ed  that  by  nrj  few  is  attentim  pud  to  th« 
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dairy,  bo  that  one  of  the  anoient  local  acts 
would  still  reqnire  to  be  enforced,  which 
ordaioB,  "  Thai  no  butter  be  rendered  for 
pajment  of  land-rent,  or  for  Bile,  but  such 
ae  IB  clear  from  hairs,  and  ciatd  and  other 
dirt."  It  is  the  custom  for  landlords 
have  part  of  their  rents  made  payable 
butler  ;  and  probably  this  regulation,  added 
to  tb6  want  of  proper  miltt'houses  and  due 
attention  to  the  milk^vesselB,  may  help  to 
account  for  the  sad  neglect  of  cleanliness 
in  (his  department.  Very  little  butter  ie 
Bold ;  and  do  wonder,  seeing  our  peonliar 
style  of  manufaoture  is  no  recommendation 
to  the  fureiffo  market.  The  butter-milk  is 
called  bied^ete,  and  into  this  is  poured  a 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  by  which  means 
the  card  is  separated  (ram  the  vAey  or  se- 
rum. Ths  fofmet  is  named  kirn,  and  eaten 
with  sweet  milk;  the  latter  is  called  bland, 
and  used  as  drink  instead  of  small-beer.  It 
will  keep  for  several  months,  when  it  ac- 
quires  a  strong  acidity.  The  stigma  of 
UDtidtnesB  in  regard  to  the  dairy  attached 
in  former  times  to  the  Orcadians  as  well  bb 
to  us,  although  our  neighbors  have  now 
completely  wiped  it  off  (and  why  should 
not  we  I),  for  Ihetr  butter  is  the  finest  that 
can  be  eaten,  and  commanda  a  high  price 
wherever  it  is  known.  The  case,  however, 
WHS  not  always  so;  and  1  have  in  my  pos- 
seBsion  a  curious  poem  entitled  The  Char- 
acter of  Orkney,  prmted  in  1843  from  a 
Tolume  of  miscellaneoaa  verses  in  mana- 
script,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Advocates  Bt  Edinburgh,  wherein 
the  author  itidulgea  his  humor  with  more 
severity  than  justice,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
on  the  alovenly  habits  of  the  people  in  their 
persons,  as  wall  as  in  their  food.  On  the 
articles  of  butter  Bnd  cheese  his  coarse  ri- 
bald wit  Ib  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Butler, 
whose  qnaint  style  he  seems  1o  imitate,  al- 
though he  wrote  in  1653,  when  Cromwell 
was  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  I  shall  give 
a  short  qaoiBtion  slightly  modifying  the  an- 
tiquBted  spelling  ^^ 


[AodDBT, 


■■  A  man  inaT  rant 

ridini bootai,  and  well  puli'd  up, 

lair  aari  ilayrlai  ;  which  baiiig  noi 

td    IQnD    H   Ivhid   unDfw 


Id  ndini  bootai 

Tbtir  very  dayrioi ;  whii 

Silt  downe  BDil  lapp  ■ 


m;  them*, 
milk  oad 

Whiia  I  dbcoune  itt.  Have  yoa  e*er  basa 
Down*  in  a  tanoar'a  yard }  aDd  hava  you  teas 
HU  lina-piti  wbaa  tha  filthy  muck  and  haira 
or  Iwenlj  hidai  ii  waaht  and  aoripl  off  ibsro.' 
'Tia  Orkney  tnilk,  in  color,  thicknaM,  anell, 
Everj  ingradienl — and  it  ebU  *i  wall. 
Taka  ftoni  the  bolMoia  npp  an  hBodfiill  oa't, 


Thia  greaiB  (far  aoa  Ihey  trolly  etU  it)  plaiae* 

The  eje,  [hs  Uile,  the  smelling,  &c. 

Thay   UM    a    cbarme,  too,   wiih   three    heat«il 

Nine  Jtet  Jtfarjrw,  andiaTen  ill-nir'd  (roana. 
To  Rileh  thair  naaly  barlsr  upp,  which  wbeo 
Thej're  donn  Iba  wltcliei  conuire  down  acaina 
Through  their  own  whsma.    Their  puoiabiaeiil 


In  amall,  lute,  color,  tioja  an  Orkney  dai  j." 

The  edge  of  this  rough  satire  was,  doubt- 
less, wbetied  by  the  strong  national  Eng- 
llali  prejudices  of  the  time.  But  whatever 
proximity  to  trnth  there  might  have  beea 
in  it  at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  deacription  is  totally  inapplicabls 
now,  aud  nothing,  eveo  in  Shetland,  cornea 
near  the  overcharged  picture  of  loathsome 
filth  which  this  morose  critic  has  drawn. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  out 
"  hearths  and  homesteads,"  there  are  one 
or  two  other  customs  which  ought  not  to 
pBBs  unnoticed.  Onr  principal  articles  of 
food  are  oaU,  bear  (or  big),  and  potatoea. 
Wheat  has  been  attemptedrbut  does  not 
succeed ;  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  and 
other  esculents,  are  not  cuUivaiea  to  any 
extent  in  the  open  fields,  although  they 
thrive  well  enough  in  the  gardens,  Some 
families  will  plant  as  many  as  three  thou- 
sand cabbages,  which  they  use  as  fixtd  both 
'  r  man  and  beast. 

In  raising  the  potato-crop,  a  different 
modeof  culture  is  adc^ied  here  from  that 
which  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom j  and,  as  we  wholly  esosped  the  mys> 
terious  rot  of  last  year,  probably  we  may 
owe  this  fq|tunBte  exemption  to  our  peco- 
liar  manner  of  husbandry.  When  prepar- 
ing the  field  for  the  seed,  the  manure  is  not 
laid  in  the  furrow  and  the  cut  seedling 
stuck  into  it  It  is  spread  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  delved  in  with  the 
spade.  Sometimes  the  potato  is  planted  in 
ibe  furrow  thus  prepared,  and  covered  up ; 
and  sometimes  the  earth  is  first  delved  and 
the  seed  dibbled  in  afterwards.  The  plaa 
of  spreading  the  manure  on  the  surface  in- 
stead of  burying  it  in  the  drill,  is  recom- 
mended, I  observe,  by  same  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  potato-doctors  or  agricultural 
Uieorists,  as  they  are  called,  as  an  antidote 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  disease ; 
and  certainly  the  experiment  is  wortb  try- 
iDg,aad  may  plead  our  example  in  its  favor. 
The  oats  in  goaetal  uBe  beie  are  the  old 
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Scotch  or  grey-bearded  kind,  which  it 
pleuant  enough  to  the  laste,  but  d&rlf-col- 
OTed,  and  ftom  ihe  Tcry  imperfect  waj  ol 
drewing  it,  the  meal  ia  tieter  enliretj  freed 
(Vom  the  chaff  and  dust.  The  way  ii 
which  corn  is  here  prepared  for  meal  ii 
accurately  described  by  my  reverend  Triend 
last  mentioned.  Erer;  family  has  a  sms" 
oblong  kiln  buiU  in  their  barn,  called 
einny,  which  wilt  dry  about  a  half  barrel 
of  oats  at  a  lime.  Thia  kiln,  instead 
of  an  iron-plaie  floor,  ia  furnished  with 
ribs  of  wood ;  and  these  are  covered  with 
layers  of  oat-strnw,  called  gloy,  upon 
which  the  grain  ia  laid.  In  an  opening 
about  B  fool  square  in  the  end  of  the  kiln, 
like  an  oTen  or  boiler,  a  genile  fire  is  kept 
op  till  ihe  grain  ia  sufficiently  dried.  It  ia 
then  taken  off*  the  ribs,  put  into  a  Btri 
basket  made  for  the  purpose,  called  a  ah 
and  while  warm,  well  rubbed  under  the 
feei,  an  operaiioa  which  is  intended  to 
separate  (he  beard  and  duat  from  the  grain. 
It  is  next  winnowed  betwixt  two  doors,  or 
in  the  open  air,  if  there  be  a  slight  current, 
put  into  another  straw  basket  called  a  bud- 
dg,  and  carried  to  the  mil)  to  be  grt 
When  brought  home  from  tire  mill,  two 
sieTesare  made  use  of,  a  coarse  and  a  finer, 
to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  meal ;  and  it 
ia  twice  sifted  carefully  before  it  is  fit 
to  be  ealeo.  The  larger  seeds  taken 
out  with  the  coarse  aiefe  m  the  first  aifiing 
are  given  to  the  cows;  and  the  finer  seeds 
taken  out  with  the  smaller  sieve  are  re- 
served for  sowtns,  a  sort  of  pottage  made 
from  the  sediment  of  the  meal  that  rests  ai 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  seedt 
are  steepet]  ur  soaked  in  water.  This  it 
or  was  a  kind  of  national  food  in  Scotland, 
when  foreign  luxuries  were  not  introduced 
in  such  abundance ;  and  it  is  siill  prescrib- 
ed to  invalids,  from  its  lightness  of  diges- 
tion. Sometimes  corn  is  dried  very  hard 
in  a  pot ;  the  meal  prepared  from  this  is 
called  buTitane,  and  is  generally  ground  in 
the  quern  or  hand-mill,  a  simple,  primitive 
instrument,  bat  now  rarely  found  except  in 
Shetland  and  Ihe  museuraa  of  antiquarian 
societies.  It  consists  of  two  hard  flat 
■tones,  hewn  into  a  circular  shape,  the  one 
laid  above  the  other,  and  perforated  with  a 
large  hole  in  the  centre,  through  which  the 
grain  slowly  filters,  and.  is  ground  by  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  upper  stone,  into 
which  a  wooden  peg,  sometimes  a  long 
ahal\,  is  fixed  and  turned  by  the  hand. 

Our  houses  and  cottages,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, are  pooi  and  meao,  without  tbe 
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neatness  and  aocommodslion  to  be  found 
in  the  dwellings  nf  the  same  class  in  the 
other  districts  of  the  kingdom.  In  gener- 
al Ihey  are  mere  huls.  The  landlorda 
show  an  aversion  to  building  farm-alead- 
ings,  or  if  they  have  erected  them  once, 
tenant  afler  tenant  must  be  content  to  oc- 
cupy them  as  they  are,  and  when  they  be- 
come ruinons,  he  racat  either  repair  or 
build  anew  for  himself. 

Dr.  Haculloch,  when  he  visited  the 
Western  Isles,  declared  that  he  often  could 
not  distinguisb  tbe  cottages  in  the  remoter 
Hebrides  from  heaps  of  rubbish.  He  meQ- 
lions  that  when  conversing  with  one  of  the 
natives,  he  had  supposed  the  interview 
look  place  on  a  dunghill,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  learn  that  they  were 
standing  on  the  top  of  the  house.  Colla- 
ges in  Shetland  are  not  much  in  advance 
of  those  in  the  Hebrides,  and  have  some- 
thing of  the  Irish  economy  about  them, 
contrived,  like  Goldsmith's  chest  of  draw- 
ers, "  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  by  harboring 
the  quadrupeds  as  well  as  tbe  bipeds  of  the 
fsmily.  They  are  in  general  of  a  rude, 
comfortless  description,  being  usually  buitt 
of  stone  and  turf,  or  with  dry  mortar.  The 
raRers,  joists,  couples,  &c.  are  nearly  in 
their  natural  state,  being  chopped  and 
moulded  to  fit  by  a  hatchet.  The  luxuries 
of  slating  and  ceiling  are  unknown.  Over 
the  bare  raflers  is  laid  a  covering  of  ponet 
or  divots  (sods),  and  sometimea^oios ;  and 
bore  these  is  a  costing  of  straw,  which  ia 
secured  by  ropes  of  the  same  material,  or 
of  heather,  called  timnins.  The  floor  ia 
tbe  hardened  earth,  without  carpets,  boards, 
or  any  other  artificial  manuracinre  ;  and  if 
the  weather  be  wet,  which  it  frequently  ia, 
the  access  is  somewhat  difficult,  especially 
to  those  who  have  any  regard  for  keeping 
their  feet  dry  and  clean.  This  becomes  a 
difficult  matter  even  in  the  interior,  from 
he  moistened  compounds  that  strew  the 
floor.  The  dnoghiti  occupies  s  place  as 
near  the  door  as  possible,  that  it  may  be 
enriched  by  the  accumulations  of  every 
fertilizing  substance;  and  frequently,  before 
the  door  of  the  mansion  can  be  reached,  a 
passage  must  lie  made  through  tbe  byre 
(cow-bonse),  and  perhaps  other  impedi- 
ments iinnecessary  to  specify.  The  furni- 
ture is  homely,  and  contains  nothing  su- 
perfluous. It  is  generally  so  arranged  as 
to  supply  the  want  of  partitions,  or  divi- 
sions into  rooms,  the  only  apartments  be- 
ing a  but  and  a  ben,  that  is  a  kitchen  and 
parlor.    Ia  tbe  kiisfaea  end  of  the  Iuhim,  in 
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•ddition  to  the  faniily,  thcTe  are  generally 
tueembted  the  faoueehnld  dogs  and  cats,  a 
calf,  a  patty  snine,  and,  perhaps,  some 
halT-dozen  caddy  Iambs;  the  term  being 
applied  to  winter  Jamba  fed  in  the  house, 
or  to  tboee  which  have  lost  their  dams,  and 
are  reared  on  cow's  milk.  Glass  windowa 
are  nearly  as  rare  with  us  as  ihey  must 
have  beiin  with  the  Jews  in  the  wildemeas. 
When  an  opening  has  been  left  for  a  win- 
dow, it  is  sometimes  filled  up  with  a  blad- 
der or  untanned  Inmb-skin,  stretched  on  a 
frame,  an  invention  rather  Buperior  to  the 
Irish  plan  of  substituting  rags  and  old  hata. 
The  cottages  have  scarcely  yet  got  into 
the  fashion  of  wearing  chimneys,  or  even 
the  humbler  iroitaLionfl  called  lums.  In- 
Btead  of  these,  the  frugal  inmates  have 
from  two  to  six  holes  in  the  roof,  to  admit 
light  and  allow  the  smoke  to  escape  ;  and 
for  the  better  promoting  the  latter  evacua- 
tion, a  piece  otfealot  divot,  or  twopiecesol 
bonrd  joined  at  right  angles,  called  aiyle, 
is  placed  on  the  weather  side  of  the  hole, 
and  performs  the  office  of  a  can  or  an  old 
tei/e  on  yourcity  chimneys.  Nodoubt  the 
akyle  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  im- 
moveable, and  to  ehif)  or  open  and  shut  it 
might  appear  a  tank  of  some  difficulty. 
But  here  necessity,  it  may  be  indolence, 
sharpens  invention;  for  instead  of  mount- 
ing on  the  roof  every  time  the  wind 
changes,  some  have  along  pole  reaching 
down  inside,  by  which  this  operation  is 
performed  ;  and  the  order  for  having  this 
done  U,  "  SkyU  the  him."  These  descrip- 
tions might  be  further  extended,  but  I  pre- 
fer giving  a  few  more  lines  from  the  curious 
old  poem  already  quoted,  which  1  greatly 
fear  are,  in  this  respect,  more  applicable  to 
ua  than  to  our  Orcadian  neighbors  : — 

"  Wsa  bava  but  little  iron  haera,  or  DDiie, 
But  tbejr  ciD  make  a  ior.k  Rod  key  oftrana 
Will  larve  to  keepe  the  flpih  i'  tb'  ambry,  till 
It  creapi  out  or  infurmi  ui  bj  tbe  imelt. 
'T  i>  eatable  (hen,  when  neither  rait  oar  ihodm. 
Nor  dug  norcat  will  touch  't,  it  lerve*  the  houu. 
The  proverbue  eKV 
Thai  heaTflD  Modi 


le  devill  cookea 


Would  yoa  behold  a  true  repTMeDtatioo 
Orihe  world*  method  ere  It  had  creation  I 
Looke,  then,  into  «n  Orkoay  anbrv,  lee 
How  all  the  elemente  Gonfoanded  bee 
In  ihiit  rude  chto«  ;  here  e  oieai  of  cream 
Tbat'i   apilt   with  culing  aboea  in't,  makea  i 


There,  all  another  end,  runi  a  whole  aea 
Orhaile,  and  in't  a  slocking  qael  awaj. 
Here  broken  eggi  (it  ia  no  maKar  whether 
Kottea  or  eouTKliar  both)  bava  ylued  tt^tber 
The  bread  and  caodlea,  and   have  made  o'  lb* 

audden, 
8j  Ailing  in  nmonnt  tbe  meat,  a  pudding; 
And  ia  the  deluge  ii  would  makr  one  awouad 
To  lee  bow  manj  creatures  there  lie  drown'd  ; — 
A I  Deal  and  lice,  and  rati*  and  mice,  and  worn*, 
oral!  aoTlB,  colore,  agei,  le^iea,  forDiBi. 
Then  in  Bnalber  corner  jou  shall  aee, 
ir  jou  are  quarter'd  in  (he  bouee  with  mag, 
A  cog  oriowinga  laid  along,  half  gott 
Out  o'  tbe  nmbry  into  the  neareil  poll 
Tomeele  the  milk  thai 'a  running  toward*  itt 
Fruni  a  orookl  bowls,  wherein  the  goodwifeipit 
Butt  yeitcrday  ;  end  into  that  there  drops 
A  bannock,  whilst  ihe  wean  greetei  Tor  the  loppi. 
Their  handei  are  Indies,  and  the  tongs  lake  out 
The  fl«ih,  and  aerre  to  atir  ibe  broth  about. 
Tboaa  handa,  ihat  were  not  waiht  lines  that  thej 

Muck,  whea  the  barley-field  wai  manured  ; 
Buti  ihe  lonn  from  ihe  poll  relom  again 
Into  ifaeBih-heapi,  bul  indiflerenl  clean. 
My  spruce,  clean  landlady,  tbe  other  day 
Did  call  her  maydeDS  dinj  sluls,  they  say, 
Beceuae  Ihey  were  a  pultingin  the  cresme 
Toih'  churne,  bt^rore  the  dog  had  lickl  the  same. 
Butt  here 'a  enough  of  Ibis,  you  may  conclude 
With  me,  the  people  her«  are  totnewbal  rude.'' 

As  regards  Orkney  this  picture  of  sp- 
cumulated  abominationa  is  a  libel,  nor  is  its 
severity  to  be  justiiied  by  any  thing  to  be 
found  among  the  lowest  of  our  population. 
Forty  years  ago  there  certainly  was  great- 
er want  of  tidiness  and  comfort  thsD  at 
present.  -  Dr.  Patrick  Niell,  an  eminent 
naturalist,  who  visited  the  islands  in  1S04, 

The  greater  pari  of  tbe  Shetland  tenants 
appeared  to  roe  to  be  sunk  into  a  state  of  the 
moat  abject  poverty  and  miaery.    I  fannd  them 
en  wilhont  bread— without  any  kind  of  food, 
short,  but  Bah  and  cabbage;  living  inmany 
casea  under  the  aaoie  rool  with  tlieir  cattle, 
scarcely  in  cleaner  aperlraents ;  their  lit- 
tle agricultural  coDcerns  entirely   neglected, 


ig  (o  the  men  being  obliged  to  be  abaeoi 
r  af  the  ling  and  tuak  fiah- 


doring  tbe 
-g." 

The  latter  part  of  this  representation  is 
still  true.  Fishing  and  farming  continue 
to  be  joint  occupations,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  latter;  but  in  other  respects, 
improvement  has  taken  place,  chiefly 
through  the  liberal  and  enterpriaing  spirit  of 
some  of  our  principal  landowners.  Farm- 
cottages  are  being  built  on  a  better  pisn, 
and  a  spirit  of  emulation  ia  begitmiag  to  be 
excited.  Among  the  landed  proprietors 
who  have  given  encouragemeat  to  this 
spirit,  ue  Sir   Arthtir  Nicholson,  Bait  i 
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Messrs.  Mouit,  of  Oarlh ;  Kaj,  orLesfirth ; 
8coU,  ofMelbf ;  Edmondflton,  orBoncu; 
Bruce,  of  Siialister,  whose  mansion-house 
in  Whalsej,  built  of  granite,  cost  SO.OOOf  ; 
Gifibrd.ofBuBta;  Ogilvy.ofQuarffi  Bruce, 
of  Bunavoe,  and  various  others,  whose 
fame  may  not  have  reached  your  great 
metropolis,  but  who  are  well  known  here  for 
their  public  spirit  and  their  hospitality. 
We  have  had  improvers,  too,  in  a  smaller 
way,  who  have  cultivated  Scots  barley  and 
.reared  green  peas.  An  old  soldier,  Mr. 
Jerome  Johnson,  who  had  been  with  Gen- 
eral Abercramby  in  Egypt,  and  at  Gibraltar 
and  Minurca,  on  retaroing  home  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  set  himself  to  carry  into  effect 
the  knowledge  he  bad  acquired  in  foreign 
porta.  Commeucing  with  the  kaiUyard, 
he  gradually  converted  it  into  a  neat,  small 
garden,  bearing  shrubs,  flowers,  currants, 
onions,  carrots,  tobacco,  &c. ;  and,  as  he 
owned  a  few  acres  of  land,  he  became  a 
zealous  agriculturisi,  and  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  Grat  that  introduced  the  culture 
of  the  field  turnip  into  Fetlar.  It  mast  be 
eonfcBBed,  however,  that  the  patriotisiD  of 
our  landlords  has  yet  a  wide  sphere  of  sc- 
itoD  for  its  Bgricullnrat  enterprise. 
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joy  within.  Not,"  he  added,  "but  that  I 
am  a  great  sinner,  for  I  have  been  a  soMier, 
a  seaman,  and  a  courtier."  Nor  is  his  for- 
titude so  surprising  when  we  consider  his 
eventful  life.  He  had  been  familiar  with 
death — he  had  faced  it  on  the  briny  wave 
amid  the  ragings  of  the  mighty  deep,  and 
in  the  tented  field  amid  the  flashings  of  the 
red  artillery,  and  it  bad  been  his  compan- 
ion in  the  dark  and  gloomy  dungeon  ;  but 
it  had  ever  found  him  firm  and  unshaken, 
and  with  e  hope  it  could  cot  destroy, — a 
hope  that  shone  but  the  brighter,  tbe  darker 
the  night  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  a 
hope  that  whispered  of  and  pointed  to  a  fu- 


Prm  lb*  (BMibatih)  T«cb. 

THE  LAST  LINES  OF  POETS. 
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"  Sir  Waltbk  bath  been  u  a  star  at 
which  the  world  have  gazed,"  were  the 
words  of  Telverton,  the  attorney-general, 
OD  the  solemn  mockery  of  a  trial,  at  which 
the  gallant  Raleigh  was  condemned  to  be 
executed ;  but  had  they  known  the  fresh 
luatre  which  his  noble  bearing  in  his  last 
moments  was  to  throw  over  his  varied  ca- 
reer, even  his  bitterest  enemies  would  have 
paused  in  their  vindictive  persecution. 
Calm  and  serene,  he  rose  sufMrior  to  all 
their  malice  ;  while  hia  fearleaeness  of  death 
was  such,  that  tbe  Dean  of  Westminster, 
mistaking  ita  cause,  reprehended  bis  levity ; 
but  Raleigh  "  gave  Qod  thanks  that  he  had 
never  feared  death,  for  it  waa  but  an  opin- 
ion and  an  imagination ;  and  as  for  the 
iDviner  of  death,  he  had  rather  die  so  than 
of  a  burning  fever ;  and  that  aome  might 
hare  nade  ebowe  outwudly,  but  be  felt  tbe 


BIT  BMllop  ihell  of  quiet, 
of  Imth  (□  wiilk  upon. 


My  ilHfT 
My  Krip  of  _ 

M J  botlle  < 
Mj  gown  of  glory,  Uopo'i  ttu*  gage. 

And  thui  ni  t>ks  my  piJgrimiga — 
Whilit  my  loul,  like  ■  quiet  Palmer, 

Ttvsllaih  toward*  Ihs  Und  of  hearco." 

The  night  before  execution,  after  having 
taken  a  most  tender  and  afiecticnate  fare- 
well of  his.  wife,  Raleigh  next  bade  adieu 
to  poetry,  "  wherein  he  had  been  a  scribbler 
even  from  his  youth."  The  verses,  which 
brenthe  a  spirit  of  the  most  unshaken  forti- 
tude, end  thna,— 


i>  Tim. 


,  that  b 


Wban  wa  have  waodered  all  our  ways, 

Bbuti  up  (he  gtory  of  our  day*  [ 
But  ttom  thi«  earth,  Ihii  grave,  tbil  dOst, 

My  God  ahall  raita  me  up,  I  Inut!" 

But  these  were  not  to  be  his  last  linei, 
although  probably  intended  as  such.  We 
may  suppose  that,  during  their  composition, 
his  mind,  busied  with  its  subject,  took  no 
note  of  lesser  matter ;  but,  on  tbeir  com- 
pletion, the  neglected  candle,  "  dimly  burn- 
ing," caught  bis  eye,  when,  with  all  his 
usual  decision  and  spirit,  he  penned  tbe 
following  appropriate  couplet : — 


And  Raleigh  waa  "  put  out,"  but  onljr  to 
live  again.  The  anuff  cleared  away,  lh& 
candle  burns  ever  tbe  brighter;  and  Ra- 
leigh's death  purged  from  his  fame  the  droes 
which  ever  clinga  to  mortal  man,  while  his 
death-scene  threw  around  it  an  additional 
— an  imoortal  lostrc. 
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Bow  diflerent,  in  every  respect,  from  the 
bdd  advenliiTOus  hero,  gay  poet,  and  gil> 
iBDt  courtier,  was  the  senile,  Benaitive,  and 
melancholy  bard  of  OTney  !  And  what  n 
contrast  is  afforded  by  their  cloaing  acenes  1 
Raleigh — firm,  collected,  and  courleoua  oe 
CTer,  the  centre  of  a  dense  crowd  of  Lordc 
and  Commons,  smilingiy  obaercing,  as  be 
passed  bis  finger  along  the  edge  of  the  fatal 
axe,  "  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound 
care  for  all  diseases " — met  death  like  a 
soldier  and  sCbristian.  Cowper — in  peace 
and  retirement,  hia  pillow  smoothed  by  a 
few  tried  and  tender  frienda — fihrunk  from 
the  loat  dread  change  with  a  morbid  reli- 
cious  terror  that  seemed  to  abut  out  every 
nope  of  salvation.  Yet,  bow  pure  bad  been 
bis  life — how  moderate  his  desjrea — how 
innocent  bis  recreations — and  still  how  try- 
ing his  doubts  and  fears  I  In  soine  "  Lines 
OD  receiving  his  Mother's  Picture  " — afler 
recalling  bis  boyish  days,  and  heaitating 
whether,  so  dear  their  recollect  ion,  be  would 
not,  if  he  could,  restore  them — be  aaye,  pic- 
luring  ber  bliss  snd  hia  trials, — 

"TfaoD,  with  laili  lo  awifl)  hut  rsachad  the 

*  Where  lempetli  Dever  boat,  nor  billow*  roar ;' 
And  Ihjf  loved  consort  on  tbe  diugeroin  lids 
or  li&,  long  gince,  bsi  ancliored  M  Iby  sid*. 
But  me,  *eattt  kopins  to  allaiB  that  mt, 
AIwnjB  rrom  port  withheld,  ilwaya  diitrenrd — 
Me  howllog  windadrife  deviom,  (empeM  toued, 
8ail«  lipt,  gemna  opening  wide,  and  compeai  loat ; 
And  daj  by  day  (OBie  current'!  ihwarling  Faroe 
Set!  me  mote  dJaiHct  ftom  a  proaperoui  coune." 

On  leaving  his  beloved  retreat  at  Weston 
— which  he  seema  to  have  done  with  a  pre- 
sentiment that  be  would  never  see  it  again, 
as  be,  immediately  before  hia  departare, 
wrote  with  pencil  the  following  dialicb  on 
tbe  window  shutter  of  his  bed-room : — 


Cowper  repaired,  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  ses- 
air,  to  the  coast,  where  he  wrote  bis  last 
poem,  "The  Castaway,"  in  which  the  same 
feelings  of  despondency  are  bat  too  visible. 
Afler  picturing  tbe  fate  of  one 

■*  Waah'd  baadloDg  fhm  on  board," 

with  fais  elnigglinga  for  a  long  hour — to  him 
a  life-time — end  bis  cries  for  help,  where  no 
help  oonld  eome,  till 

"At  length,  bb  Inniient  reipiie  poil, 

His  comrade*,  who  before 
Had  heard  hi*  voice  in  every  blast, 


he  thus  finishes,  applying  tbe  case  of  the 
Castaway  to  his  own  morbid  state, — 

"  No  voice  divine  (be  ilonn  ilUj'd, 

Ho  light  propllioui  ahoae  ; 
When,  Hialch'd  from  all  eSectml  aid, 

We  perieh'd,  each  alone; 
fiul  I  heoeath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelm 'din  deeper  gnlph*  than  he." 

Thoughts  too  sacred  to  be  lightly  Ireat- 
■  '  irily  (tisn " 

read  the 

lines,  so  dark  and  hopeless,  of  a  poet  so  gen- 
tle and  pure, 


Some  twenty  years  afler  the  aothor  of 
"  Tbe  diverting  History  of  John  Oitptn  " 


"  Slept  the  sleep  Ibat  know*  no  waking," 

another,  but  very  diflerent,  poet,  Uien  iii 
tbe  zenith  of  his  fame,  "the  observed  of 
all  observers,"  gave  to  the  world,  in  verse 
MS  tiouDding,  fiery,  and  impetuous  aa  the 
subject  it  treated  of,  the  story  of  another 
horse  and  rider — Mazeppa  and  his  "Tar- 
tar of  the  Ukraine  .breed."  Had  By- 
ron never  written  any  thing  else,  we  would 
have  thought  less  of  faim  as  a  poet,  but  pos- 
sibly more  of  him  as  a  man :  the  "  dark 
spirit "  was  never,  however,  long  absent 
from  him,  and  then  be  delighted  and  revel- 
led iit  biting  scorn,  and  wild  profanity,  and 
sensuality  the  grossest.  But  if  his  untamed 
and  withering  pride  did  pour  forth  all  its 
gall  and  wormwood,  think  how  bitter  were 
the  springs  from  which  they  flowed  !  Ne- 
glected in  youth,  with  fiery  passions  and 
keen  susceptibility,  he  ran  his  race  of  follj 
and  of  sin  through  all  the  length  and  tbe 
breadth  of  both  ixindan  and  Continental 
dissipation,  and  Ibund  with  the  Preacher, 
that  "  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
Yet  bis  indomitable  mind  was  "  scotched, 
not  killed,"  snd  a  brighter  era  seemed  cupell- 
ing. Greece  and  its  wrongs  anpplied  r 
healthy  siimujtis  to  his  jaded  and  sickened 
spirit  i  he  started  at  the  call  of  sacred  lib- 
erty as  tbe  war-borae  at  tbe  sound  of  tb» 
trumpet ;  and  a  glorious  field  wherein  to 
bury  paat  error  lay  before  him.  In  Janu^ 
ry  1834  be  anived  at  Missolonghi,  in  West- 
ern Greece,  te  aid  witli  person  and  puna 
tbe  aUnggU  for  iod^CBdenoe ;  bat  diawwl. 
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rapine,  and  ciuelty  met  him  ai  «very  huid. 
Siill  he  was  not  to  be  discouraged  ;  and  he 
fought  and  labored  on  with  a  perseTerance 
and  de  term  in  at  ion  tno  great  for  his  weaken- 
ed constitution.  The  noxious  fens  of  Mis- 
aolonghi,  too,  inipr^nsted  ever;  breeze 
whh  (feaih,  and  acted  with  double  force 
the  fraoje  of  one  so  long  sccustomed  to  the 
clear  akiea  and  balm;  zephjra  of  Italy, 
The  last  lines  ht;  ever  wrote  would  make  ii 
appear  as  if  the  old  crnnexion  between 
prophet  aod  poet  weta  not  ;et  quite  dteeev- 
ered: 

"  Sealt  out,  lea  onen  Kiuglit  than  found, 

A  soldter'R  grava,  fur  thee  ttie  beat ; 
Than  look  aioand,  und  cfaooie  Vtiy  ground, 
And  take  thjr  reit." 

Surrounded  bf  turbulent  chiefs  and  an  tin* 
bridled  soldier; — who  looked  up  to  him  as 
a  master-epirit,  and  whose  onl;  bond  of 
union  he  waa — far  from  the  halls  of  his  fa- 
thers, and  the  scenes  of  hia  bojhood — self- 
exiled  from  hifl  native  Und — died  on  the 
19th  da;  of  April  1834,  Charles  Gordon 
Byron,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

'•  Who  livei  ihst'a  not 
Depraved  or  deprave* !  who  diea,  that  beara 
Nat  one  ipura  to  their  graves  of  their  friends' 
gift?" 

In  the  same  year  that  Byron's  star  set 
Hissolonghi,  dawned  the  promising  glim- 
meriogs  of  genius  in  a  sister  poet,  who  was, 
like  him,  to  perish  in  a  foreign  Isnd  and 
unhealth;  clime,  and  tliat,  too,  in  her  ihir- 
ty-sevenlh  year.  In  lBti4  Letitia  Elizabeth 
Landon,  better  known  aa  L.  £.  L.,  ptiblish- 
«d  the  "  Improviaatrice,"  which  at  once 
earned  for  her  no  mean  niche  in  the  poetio 
temple  ;  and  her  aubee(|uent  eSbrta still  fur- 
ther raised  her  name-— displaying  greater 
freedom  and  power,  and  a  more  natural 
style  (ban  are  to  be  found  in  her  earlier 
productions.  Almost  all  L.  E.  L.'s  poetry 
breathes  a  sad  and  melancholy  tone,  and 
her  life  was  b;  no  means  a  happ;  one ;  ;et 
was  she  heraelf  of  a  sweet  and  almost  i^ay- 
ful  disposition.  Having,  in  1836,  accom- 
panied her  husband,  Mr.  M'Lean,  to  Cape 
Coast  in  Africa,  of  which  place  he  was 
Governor,  she  was  one  morning,  about  two 
months  after  her  arrival,  found  dead  in  her 
room,  with  a  bottle  of  prnssic  acid  in  her 
band.  This  poison  she  bad  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  for  spaams  in  the  stomach, 
and  an  overdtwe  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  faer  death.  While  far  from 
the  land  of  her  birth,  her  tbonghta  stiU 
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turned  with  affection  to  England  and  her 
friends  there.  The  very  ntght  before  her 
death,  she  wrote  "  Home  "  in  a  cheerful  and 
affectionate  strain,  without  one  foreboding 
of  that  fate  that  was  so  Boon  to  number  her 
with  the  dead.  Her  last  lines,  too,  bVeatbe 
of  hope  and  love. — love  for  those  she  had 
parted  from,  and  hope  to  meet  with  them 
again  ■— 


An  omen,  alas  I  how  bitterly  falaified. 
Night  aller  night,  on  her  voyage  to  Africa, 
had  she  watched  the  North  Star  gradually 
sinking  beneath  the  horizon,  till  at  last  it 
entirely  disappeared. 


"Thon  lovely  polar 

Still  turned^  the  fint  on  thae, 
Till  I  have  felt  b  aid  inrpriie. 
That  none  looked  up  with  dm. 

Bat  thou  haal  auak  upon  [he  wave. 
Thy  ndiint  place  unknown ; 

/  tiaK  to  tiaud  besidi  a  rroaa, 
Jnd  Mtand  ty  itatetu.' 

How  eloquentlydo  ihoselast  two  lines  now 
speak  to  us  I  Bui  with  L.  E.  L.  the;  seem 
to  refer  merel;  to  the  loneliness  she  felt  on 
the  setting  of  the  star,  which  was  >o  close- 
ly linked  in  her  mind  with  England  :  for, 
bidding  it  adieu,  her  thoughts  revert  to  her 
friends  there — to  them  it  was  still  visible ! 

'^  Farewell !  ah,  would  to  me  ware  given 


Tbj  loving  raja  should  w 

Kind  meangea  of  love  and  bop« 

Upon  Ihf  rajra  should  be  ; 
Thj  ahiniug  orbit  ihould  have  icope 

Scarcely  enougb  for  ma. 

Oh,  fancy  vain,  ■■  it  ia  fond, 

And  liiile  needed  too ; 
Mv  frienda !  I  need  not  look  beyond 

Hy  heart  to  look  for  you." 

At  the  early  age  of  twenty-one,  died  Mi- 
chael Bruce,  a  poet  of  high  promise,  of 
whom  S(M)tland  ,ma;  well  be  proud.  Short, 
however,  as  his  life  was,  it  was  but  little 
else  save  one  long  struggle  of  pinching  pov- 
erty, which  his  delicate  constitution  was 
but  ill  able  to  endure.  If  at  scarce  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  on  L.  E.  L.  the  icy  hand  of 
death  was  laid,  its  approachea  to  Hicbael 
Bruce  were  gradual  and  slow,  but  not,  on 
that  account,  the  less  sure.  His  principal 
I,  "  Lochleren,"  ends  with  a  bri«f  re- 
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rer«iice  to  hinseir,  from  which  it  is  ericfent 
that  he  waa,  even  then,  awftre  that  his  dajs 
were  n  umbered. 

"  Tbm  anng  the  y oDib,  BDiid  unfertile  iriUla 
And  DimeteM  dewru,  napoetic  ground  ! 
Far  rmm  hii  frisDda  he  itraysd  recording  Ihui 
The  dear  remembranre  -t  liia  nat'Te  teiili. 
To  cheer  the  tediuu*  nighl;  lokilttloiBditeati 
Prti/td  en  hit  piaing  vUati,  and  Ihi-  blula 
Of  dark  December  >book  hia  bumble  sot." 

Hia  laet  poem,  an  "  Eleg; — wriiten  in 
Spring,"  is  well  known ; — as  it  whs  his  last, 
an  is  it  his  best.  After  picturing  "  grim 
Winter"  retreating  to  "  Zembia's  Trozen 
■bore,"  and  the  earih  again  donning  her 
"  robe  of  green,"  and  putting  forth  her 
flowers,  while 

"  All  aroDTld 
Smiling,  the  cheetflil  face  of  i^pring  ia  ai 

he  contrasts  his  o 
MBle  of  Nature,  in 
we  are  alt  familiar : 

"  How,  8pring  reluma:  boi  not  lo  me  returns 
Tha  vernal  Jo;  hit  better  )  eara  hate  known  ! 

Dim  in  nv  breul  lite  a  dving  taper  bum*. 

And    alt     the  joya    of   lifn  with    health     rTe 

and  then  he  takes  farewell  of  the  "bloom- 
ing fieIdH,"  and  "cheerful  plains,"  and  of 
the  "  world  and  all  its  busy  fullies,"  in  the 
following  heaultful  and  affecting  stanzas, 
which  close  with  a  hope  that  one  so 
blameless  in  life  might  well  ding  to  as  his 
sheet-anchor : — 

"Farewell,  ji    blooaiing  fieldi!     7s    chearful ' 
plaioB ; 
Fnough  fur  me  the  chnrrhyard'a  lonel;  mound. 
Where  melancholy  with  alill  ailenca  reigna, 
And  the  rank  giau  wnrea  o'er  the  cfaeeile» 
ground. 

Thrre  let  ma  wander  at  the  abut  of  eve, 
When  aleep  ails  dewy  on  the  Inborer'aejca  : 

The  world  and  all  it*  bua;  fulliet  leave. 
And  talk  with  Wiadum  where  mj  Daphnia  liea. 


fma  Uh  BrfUik  aBulei[;r  BaTiew. 

LETTERS  OF  EOTAL  AND   ILLUSTRIom 
LADIES. 

Letttri  of  Rmfal  and  lUuitrimtM  IituKes 
of  Great  Brifain,  froat  the  eommencf 
nunt  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  ehte  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Marg.  By  M.  A. 
E.Woad.     Svols.  8fo.    CoIbuTn,184& 

For  some  years  past,  there  has  been  in 
lident  incresae  among  ds  of  the  anliqua- 
lan  spirit;  and  so  widely  is  it  now  diffused, 
that  even  the  gentler  sex  has  not  escaped 
its  influence.  Solomon,  a  long  while  ago, 
left  it  on  record,  that  there  was  *  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  ;'  but  in  our  day  things 
are  altered.  And  that  the  sisterhood  should 
be  found  hunting  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
our  national  archives,  disturbing  the  dust 
if  centuries;  and,  having  dragged  forth 
he  torn,  burnt,  fading  recorda  of  the  past, 
peering  into  those  strange  coilections  of, 
to  the  uninitiated,  unmeaning  scratchea, 
which  iM>mpri8e  the  epistolary  communica- 
tions of  the  earlier  ages  of  our  country,  ia, 
we  think,  in  entire  and  eminent  contradic- 
tion to  the  proverb.  It  certainly  is  a  new 
feature  in  their  history,  and  one  well  wor- 
thy of  notice;  since  researches  of  this  na- 
ture call  for  the  exercise  of  qualities,  natu- 
ral and  acquired,  in  which  they  have  gene- 
rally had  the  credit  of  being  most  deficient. 
Is  it  ptissible  that  we  hate  all  this  tints 
been  under-estimating  the  mental  poweri 
of  mother  Eire's  daughters  t  We  really 
begin  to  think  so,  under  the  pressure  of  tb« 
accumulating  evidence  in  their  favor. 
For  when  we  examine  their  productions, 
we  discover  that  the  patient  investigation, 
the  keen  discriminatioo,  the  calm  judg- 
ment, the  learning  even,  that  have  long 
been  deemed  prefer  10  the  lords  of  cre». 
I,  are  not  found  wanting  in  these  new 
upaiitsof  the  field  of  hjatorica)  inquiry, 
r  has  stern  science  denied  its  hird-earo- 
ed  honors  to  a  woman's  brow. 

Truly  here  is  a  eliange.  Not  only  from 
the  degrsded  position  assigned  to  woman 
in  other  ciintes,  and  in  the  world's  younger 
days ;  of  which  there  yet  retnains  a  misera- 
ble relic  in  the  synagogue  thanksgiving  of 
the  Jew, — that  God  has  made  him  a  man, 
B  woman  I  Nor  yet  from  her  con- 
dition of  slavery,  in  the  dark  places  of  th« 
earth  ;  where  a  treble  portion  of  the  origi- 
nal corse  on  fallen  hnmanity  has  been,  and 
a,  ber  portion ;  but  even  from,  elmoM,  our 
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own  days,  and  in  our  own  country,  where 
amnng  the  middle  classes,  the  eitculivi 
of  domestic  afiairi,  the  mere  pie  and  pud- 
ding department,  whs  held  to  cotnpretieDd 
her  '  whulft  dut;  ;'  varied  by  croBi-glituh, 
and  tent-stitch,  and  back-stilch,  and  all  the 
other  Btilchefl,  whnae  Ranie  is  Legion,  in- 
vented fur  the  e^cial  behoof  of  busy  fin- 
gers and  idle  heads.  Slowly  has  her  enian- 
eipalion  from  ifae  fetters  that  once  bound 
her  been  accoinplished.  But  it  has  been 
no  leas  sure,  and  we  will  add,  compli 
for  we  have  ihi  sympathy  with  those  restless 
spirits,  who,  in  their  new-fledged  zeal  for 
the  '  rights  of  woman,'  would  fain  have  her 
plunged  into  the  rough  business  cares  am 
oxteiiaible  political  strifes,  which  form  ihi 
every-day  life  nf  men.  Far  Trotn  her  be 
mkA  a  recognition  of  her  equality  with  the 
more  dominant  half  of  our  race.  Thrre 
is,  we  believe,  a^er  dl,  an  esaenlial  differ- 
ence in  the  minda  nf  the  two,  which  would 
still  be  apparent,  though  educated  aliki 
■nd  most  deplorably  would  ihe  one  fulfii 
the  duties  of  the  other.  While,  as  a 
ter  of  taste,  for  a  woman  to  assume  that 
prominem,  leading  part,  in  the  affaii 
life  which  these  would  assign  lo  her,  and 
which  has  ever,  and  in  all  cotinlriea,  been 
peculiar  lo  the  rougher  sex,  would,  in 
bunibleestimatiuii,  bejuet  as  repulsive  as  thai 
the  latter  should  be  inducted  into  feminine 
employments,  and,  Heroules-like,  handle 
the  distaff.  The  gentleness,  the  tender- 
ness, the  quick  suscepiibilities,  all  that  con- 
stitutes Ihe  peculiar  charm  of  her  charac- 
ter, totally  unlita  her  for  that  rude  contact 
with  the  world  that  awaiia  the  man,  and 
which  serves  but  to  brace  his  more  hardy 
system:  rubbing  off  his  angularities,  and 
toning  down  the  inlenseness  of  hi 
individuality ;  the  natural  product,  pei 
chance,  of  superior  strength  and  nior 
bounding  energies.  Not  that  we  have  an 
fears  of  our  countrywomen  being  beguiled 
intothis  '  false  position.'  •  But,  as  from  the 
far  weal,  the  phrase  above  quoted  has  been 
wafted  to  us,  (a  phrase  which  we  must 
own  we  do  not  exactly  understand,)  snd 
even  echoed  on  our  own  shores  by  eloquent 
lips,  we  have  thought  it  meet  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  letting  our  gentle  readers 
know  that  we  have  no  inteniioa  of  cham- 
pioning their  new  claims.  Not  even  thnngh 
they  snould  seek  to  move  our  compassion 
by  reminding  us  that  oar  ungallant  code 
still  treats  them,  under  certain  circumstan- 
ces, as  legal  nonentities  !  Right  well  may 
they  be  content  lo  remain  so,  say  we,  sinie 
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this  nonentity  shields  them  from  painful 
ref^neibilities,  and  still  more  painful  du- 
ties. Their  privileges,  if  they  will  take 
our  word  for  it,  are  already  sufficiently 
iiniple;  and  so  far  from  any  exteraion  of 
[hem  being  required,  it  only  remains  for 
them  to  make  gitod  use  of  those  ihey  pos- 
sess ;  though  in  our  heart  we  are  persuaded 
there  is  little  need  fur  our  impertinent  ad- 
vice to  this  effect. 

But,  if  utterly  unfit  for  man's  rough, 
stern  cares,  it  doea  m.t  follow  that  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  woman's  mind  and 
heart  should  forbid  a  participation  in  his 
mental  pursuits ;  and  we  rejoice  to  observe 
that  this  is  becoming  of  less  unfrequent  oc- 
currence, for  we  are  fully  convinced  it  has 
no  necessary  tendency  lo  di.'iqualify  her  for 
those  domesiic  details  which  form  her  own 
province.  The  lime  for  sneers  at  literary 
ludies  in  gone  by  ;  and  ihey  will,  we  doutrt 
not,  be  found  to  the  full  as  accomplished 
in  household  matters  (how  undignified  the 
wi:rd  loiika  '.)  ns  some  of  their  ancestors,  or 
neighbura,  uhuae  whole  souls  have  been 
bound  up  in  them ;  and  whose  acquire- 
meiits  are  comprised  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  scolding  the  maids,  or  superintend- 
ing ihe  interesting  though  inelegant  opera- 
tions of  roasting  jninis  and  fliuirishiiig  a 
broom.  We  chance  to  have  enjoyed  pe- 
culiar facilities  for  making  our  obwrvaiiona 
on  this  head  ;  and,  but  thst  discretion  ties 
our  tongue,  or  rather  controls  our  pen,  we 
could  support  onr  fxisition  with  such  an  ar- 
ray of  facts  as  must  convince  the  most 
skeptical.  Nor  uilt  we  be  driven  from  it, 
even  ihough  some  ill-natured  masculine 
soul  should  be  msliciuus  enough  to  remind 
us  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter's  pudding,  in 
which  brasiiif  was,  on  the  score  of  econo- 
my, compelled  to  do  duty  for  an  inadequate 
supply  o(  the  more  innocent  lacteal  ^uid. 
He  shall  never  persuade  us  that  Cpieietns 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  so  egregious  a 
blunder,  or  that  the  lady's  cookery  would 
have  been  improved  by  her  having  less 
Greek. 

Bui  oh,  this  poringover  dttsty,  damp- 
ten  manuscripts!     We  wish  we    could 
give  some  of  the  specimens  of  handwriting, 
t  like    Chinese  as   any  thing  else,  wtlh 
hicb  Miss  Wood    has  favoreJ  us  in  her 
sheet   of  autographs;    in    order    to  afford 
me  idea  ol  the  unutterable  toil  and  diffi- 
Ity  she  has  had  to  go  through    fat  the 
benefit  of  lazy    folks,  like  ourselves,  who 
only   relish    antiquarian    lore    in  Hr. 
Ccdburn's  clear  type  and  smooth  page.    It 
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would  fairlj  have  distracted  us ;  ruined  our 
temper,  as  well  is  our  ejea.  And  then 
the  orthography  I  Each  fair  pen' 
had,  we  presume,  her  own  priveie  ri 
licular  rules  on  the  subject,  seeing  general 
ones  were  lacking.  It  alone  would  ha\ 
deRed  our  skill  and  patience,  even  had 
not  been  combined  with  what  might  aptly 
be  termed  '  the  isanderings  of  a 
Tagaryish,  ao  al '  its  own  sweet  will'  does 
the  Teathered  Implement  appear  to  have 
been  between  these  royal  and  noble  fingers. 
No  wonder  that  the  writers  so  frequently 
apologize  for  their  '  evil  hand.'  We  our- 
selves have  eurned  an  unenviable  celebrity 
for  the  production  of  illegible  manuscript, 
(our  dearest  friend  had  the  cruelty  to  term 
il  manuscrsfcA  .')  even  when  in  the  inno- 
cence of  our  heart  we  fondly  deemed  ihnt 
we  were  tracing  the  very  best  of  all  possi- 
ble pothooks  and  hdles.  But  never,  never 
did  we  perpetrate  auch  hieroglyphica  as 
these.  A  priori,  one  would  say  (hey  were 
unreadable — that  nothing  could  be  made  of 
them.  But  our  lady-editor  knows  better. 
In  her  hands  they  become  faithful  and  elo- 
quent records  of  the  past,  which  stand  out 
bright  and  clear  to  our  view — like  far-off 
objects,  which,  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
are  by  the  optician's  skill,  brought  almost 
palpably  within  our  reach. 

'The  period  which  Miss  Wood  has  se- 
lected for  her  research  U  one  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  cenlurT  :  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  to  that  of  Mary.  The 
sources  whence  she  has  drawn  her  mate- 
rials are  our  own  inexhaustible  public  de- 
positories, those  of  France,  and  the  collec- 
tiona  of  private  individuals. 

The  plan  of  publication  is  simitar  to  that 
of  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Letters  illustrative  of 
English  History;  and  the  preliminary  no- 
tices and  remarks  that  introduce  each  let- 
ter, to  indicate  the  character  of  the  writer 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written,  reflect  great  credit  on  the  accu- 
racy, care,  and  diligence  of  the  editor 
They  form  a  very  iniporlant  addition  to  the 
W€ni,  and  ibe  more  so,  that  all  the  authori- 
ties are  given  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
The  collection  is,  of  course,  of  an  entirely 
miacellaneouB  character,  exhibiting  the  fe- 
male mind  in  the  rarious  relations  of  life, 
civil,  religious,  domestic,  and  social  ;  so 
that  the  feelings,  prejudices,  customs,  and 
modes  of  thought,  of  the  various  genera- 
tions included,  pass  in  complete  review  be- 
Ibra  us.     And  as  events  must  always  be 
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viewed  in  connexion  with,  and  ihrougb 
these,  publications  of  this  nature  can 
never  be  otherwise  than  moat  valuable  mk- 
terials  for  the  bisloriaa;  enabling  him  to 
eontemporixe  himself  (if  one  may  coin  a 
word)  with  the  lime  of  which  he  treats, 
and  to  regard  ihe  various  transactions  of  the 
period  on  which  he  is  engaged,  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  did  those  who  were 
actors  in  ihem. 

The  earlier  letters  here  presented  lo  us, 
we  must  own,  possess  little  interest  for  the 
render,  save  that  which  is  to  be  found  in 
their  antiquity.  But,  as  the  editor  observM, 
their  insertion  was  necessary  to  the  design 
of  the  work  ;  which  was  lo  present  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  epistolary  correspondence, 
exclusively  feminine :  ■  good  idea,  which 
she  has  well  and  thoroughly  worked  on). 
Among  these,  which  include  spr^oimens  of 
the  correspondence  of  many  of  the  queens 
of  England,  we  must,  however,  notice  a 
letter  of  Eleonora,  mother  of  our  Richard 
I.,  to  Pope  Celestine  (a.  d.  1192),  as  quite 
a  curiosity,  both  from  its  extraordinary 
style,  fierce  invective,  and  great  length,  ex- 
tending to  nine  printed  pages!  It  must 
have  been  something  new  to  the  pontiff  to 
receive  such  vehement  remonstrances 
against  his  negligence  and  bad  faith,  in 
failing  to  exert  himself  for  the  liberation  of 
the  royal  crusader,  'the  most  delicate  youth,' 
as  his  mother  lernM  him,  as  the  following; 
hich,  though  traced  by  the  hand  of  ano 
'  ther,  Peter  of  BInis,  must  yet  be  regarded 
as  the  genuine  and  passfonaie  setitimeats 
of  the  dmost  frenzied  '  Eleonora,  by  the 
v>rath  of  Qod,  Queen  of  England,'  as  she 
styles  herself.  AAer  bitter  lameniatioDB 
over  the  death  of  her  sons,  Henry  and  Oeof- 
fry,  the  captivity  of  Richard,  the  violence 
and  cruelty  of  John,  then  ravaging  hie 
brother's  dominions,  she  breaks  out— 

'  Restore  my  Bon  to  me  then,  O  man  of  Qod, 
if  indeed  thnu  art  a  man  of  Ood  and  not  a 
man  of  blood;  for  know  that  if  thou  art 
aluggish  in  the  liberation  of  my  aon,  from  tfav 
hand  will  tbe  Moat  High  require  nia  blood. 
Alail  alasl  for  us,  when  the  chief  Bhepherd 
has  become  a  mercenary,  when  he  fiie*  from 
the  face  of  the  wolf,  when  he  leaves  the  little 
sheep  comniilted  to  him,  or  rather,  the  elect 
ram,' (how  very  odd  a  phrase!)  'the  leader, 
of  the  Lordl  nock,  in  the  jaws  of  (he  bloody 
beaai  of  prey.  ....  Tbou^  lato,  yououglit 
lo  give  your  life  for  him  for  whom,  aa  vet,  yoa 
tiave  refused  to  write  or  apeak  a  ain^ le  word. 
.  .  .  .  You,  .  .  .  force  me  to  des^ir.  Cursed 
be  he  that  truateth  in  man.  Where  is  now 
my  refuge  T    Thon,  0  Lord  my  God.    To 
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thoe,  O  Lord,  whoconudereat  my  diilress,  are 
the  eycfl  of  Ihioe  haDdmaid  lifled  up.    Thou, 

0  King  or  kingB,  ajid  Lord  oriordB,  look  upon 
the  face  of  (hine  BDointed,  give  empire  to 
tbyaon,and  save  ihe  son  M  I^tne  handmaid, 
nor  visit  upon  him  the  crimeB  of  his  father,  or 
the  wickedneia  of  hU  mother.' 

Bold,  and  extraardinary  language  for 
Uiat  lime  I  One  could  hardly  have  ihoughl 
that  a  pope  in  the  twelfth  century  might 
haTB  beeii  lafely  fulminated  against  after  thia 
manner.  No  wonder  that  in  her  last  letter 
the  queen  should  thus,  beautifully,  apolo- 

Size  for  her  Tiolence.  '  I  beseech  you,  O 
ilher,letjourbenignity  bear  with  that  whi 
is  the  eSuaion  of  grief,  rather  than  of  de- 
liberation. I  have  ainned,  and  use  the 
words  of  Job :  I  have  said  that  which  I 
would  I    had  not  said.     But  henceforth 

1  place  my  linger  on  my  lips,  and  say  no 
more.  Farewell.'  We  scarcely  need  say 
thai  this  is  at  once  tender  and  dignified. 

The  editor  will  perhaps  forgive  us  if  we 
say  that  there  sppearn  to  us  no  anachronism 
(as  ahe  intimates'  in  her  note,  page  20)  in 
Eleonora's  upbraiding  Celeatine  with  the 
non- full)  I  meat  of  his  promise, — 'the 
of  Ephraim,  whn  bent  and  sent  forth  the 
bow,  hare  turned  round  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle.' The  allufiion  being,  not  as  Mias 
Wood  aupposes,  to  the  sending  of  a  bended 
bow — an  ancient  mode  of  announcing  war 
— but  to  Psalm  78,  '  like  u  the  children  of 
^hraint,  who,  being  armed  and  carrying 
bows,  turtied  back  in  the  day  of  battle.' 
And  again  :  '  starting  aside  like  a  broken 
bow.'  The  pope's  deceitfulness  in  ptom< 
ising,  and  then  failing  of  the  performance, 
being  here  intimated.  Will  ahe  further 
eaouae  uur  suggesting  that  her  emendation 
of  etrrigit,  for  *  corripit '  (in  the  original), 
is  not  at  all  required  by  (he  sense, '  be  who 
correctt  not,'  ^c.  (page  23.)  It  would  be 
too  offensive  to  refer  her  to  ber  dictionary  for 
proof  of  this,  but  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  present  her  with  an  instance  of 
its  use.  '  Neque  in  ira  tua  eorripias  me ' 
—-Deilher  dasUn  (or  correct)  me,'  &c. 
Paalm  38th. 

It  is  a  trifling  matter,  but  we  do  not  like 
to  see  documents  of  this  nature  altered  one 
hair's-hreadtb  without  the  most  urgent  ne- 
cessity. It  suggests  a  doubt  whether  lib- 
erties have  not  been  taken  with  the  text 
elsewhere ;  sud  other  equally  needless,  but 
mure  important  alterations  eftecled,  which 
may  (as  this  does  not)  affect  the  sense. 

There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  mere  biusi- 
neaa  letters  in  these  rolumea ;  biu  though 


not  particularly  attractive  in  themselves, 
they  are  yet  interesting  as  evidence  both 
of  the  habits  of  their  writers,  and  of  the 
abilities  to  manage  their  own  concerns, 
possessed  by  our  couiiirywomen  in  the 
olden  time.  They  manifest  an  amazing 
corapetenoy  for  this;  we  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine OUT  modern  noblewomen  equal  to 
them,  albeit  some,  if  report  be  true,  are 
eminent  in  railway  specuUtions.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  royal  and  noble  ladies,  not 
only  arranging  state  affairs,  (we  might  in- 
stance the  letter  of  Eleanor  of  Castile  to 
her  eon,  Edward  I.,  as  a  model  for  a  busi- 
ness letter — clear,  curt,  and  to  the  point,) 
but  showing  so  intimate  an  acquaintance 
with  the  various  details  in  the  maiAgement 
of  their  estates,  as  one  would  have  supposed 
proper  and  peculiar  alone  to  their  stewards. 
Nay,  surely,  in  those  days  it  must  have 
been — every  woman  her  own  steward !  so 
deep  do  they  seem  in  the  mysteries  of  corn, 
and  cattle,  aud  rent,  and  every  imaginable 
and  tioimagiuable  item  about  a  property. 
Jane  Basset's  letters  to  her  step-mother, 
Lady  Lisle,  for  whom  she  acted  as  chetrgk 
d-affairts,  are  entertaining  specimens.  She 
seems  lohave  been  a  spirited  damsel,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  complaints  of  Sir 
John  Bond,  to  whom  the  young  lady  ap- 
pears to  have  been  exceedingly  distasteful. 
He  was  associated  with  her  in  her  charge  ; 
and  what  little  liking  he  might  have 
for  her  at  first,  '  it  pleased  Heaven  to  de- 
crease on  further  acquaintance.'  For  after, 
at  Michaelmas,  1535,  simply  announcing 
her  arrival  and  establishment  in  the  house, 
IB  thus  writes  Lady  Lisle,  in  the  January 
Tier — 

■  Touching  Mtslreas  Jane  Basset,  I  wot  not 
what  to  say.  Ber  aisters  cannot  please  her) 
r  ladyship  haih  cotnmanded  to  deliver  unto 
such  things  as  I  thought  irtu  necessair 
for  her,'  ((he  grammar  in  tltcse  old  letters  is 
reallv  delightTuI,  it  is  so  ba<},  enough  to  make 
Lindky  Murray's  hair  stand  on  end!)  'yet  she 
will  not  be  pleased.  I  have  delivered  unto 
her  two  feather-beds,  and  three  pairs  of  sheets, 
with  all  that  longcth  thereto ;  also  she  hath 
two  cows,  one  horse,  with  other  things  ;  also 
she  hath  a  greyhound  lyeth  upon  one  of  the 
beds,  day  and  tiigtii,'  (Ecarcely  lidy  of  Mis- 
trees  Jane,)  '  but  it  be  when  she  holdeth  him  in 
her  hands,  and  llial  is  every  time  when  she 
goetfa  to  the  doors.' 

1  was  '  diamond  cut  dismond;' 
the  lady  was  not  to  be  ruled  by  Sir  John. 
She  set  him  at  nought,  and  saded  to  her 
other  offences  thai  of  buying  a  third  cow. 
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vhen  her  risht  of  pnsiurage  only  extended 
to  two!  Thus  writeth  she  to  ray  Lady 
Lble— 

'Honorable  Lady,— My  duly  remembered. 
&c.,  ndveniaing  yoa  that  I  liave  received 
(your)  amiable  letter*,  by  the  which  [  perceive 
tho  conreniB  of  your  mind.  First,  1  liave  re- 
ceived the  etuff  of  Sir  John  Bond  hy  a  1)111, 
and  will  do  my  diligence  In  it  according  unio 
your  mind,  God  willing.  I  hnve  received 
Tonr  beds,  bolb  flock  and  fealhers,  with  cnsh- 
lona  and  coverletn.  at  he  received  them,  by 
bis  iaying ;  but  God  knows  in  what  cnae  ihey 
be  ;  lotne  of  ihem  be  not  able  lo  hide  the 
handling  of  ihem  lo  be  carried  unio  the  wind. 

^And  in  my  next  letter,  I  will  write 

unto  you  an  invenLory  of  every  thing  (hat  I 
have  received,  and  in  what  case  thnt  every 
thing  atandcrh,  (rod  willing.  There  is  much 
as  yet  that  1  have  not  received  ;  and  na  for 
your  cBlile  in  the  park,  there  m  three  heifer*, 
and  three  kine,  which  hine  I  have,  1  thank  you. 
One  (heifer}  the  vicar  will  deliver  me  for  the 
eow  he  sold  at  Allhellowa'-lide,  and  the  other 
heiferhe  will  neil,  as  he  palth.  He  hath  spoken 
unto  the    parson    to    have    the    lithing-calf 

'You  shall  perceive  that  your  miller  linih 
been  with  me  making  hie  moan;  except  that 
the  water  be  s[ap|>ed  in  time,  Ihe  mill  shall 
■tand  Etill,  which  will  be  to  the  great  hioder- 
anceof Rllyourlenants.anJ  ntbersatBo,  The 
vicar  and  John  Davy  sailh  ii  must  be  made; 
but  there  is  noaeiling  forth  in  it  as  yet  .... 
The  miller  hath  done  his  good  will,  and  doth 
daily,  unto  his  great  pain  ;  but  it  is  not  one 
man's  work,  as  you  know.  Write  you  unto 
me  in  yuur  letter  of  this  matter;  lor  if  you 
write  any  thing  unIo  them  that  it  please  ihem 
not,  it  shall  be  hid  long  enough  from  mo  be- 
cause I  shall  not  call  on  them.  There  is  but 
few  letters  that  cometh  unto  me  from  you  but 
is  opened  before  it  cometh  unto  my  hands,  and 
•omeiimei  it  shall  be  drowned  in  Bacus  Lane, 
«n  ir  it  be  not  pleasure  unto  all  parties.  AVrite 
you  unto  them  by  parables,  as  though  you 
knew  nothing  of  this,  because  of  the  saving  or 
my  writer  faaroiteBa  of  displeasure,*  .  ,  . 

'  I  pray  you  to  commend  me  unto 
brothers  and  sistert,  all  in  general,  as  well  as 
though  1  had  rehearsed  them  by  name.  And 
thus  1  leave  you  and  all  youra  tn  the  keeping 

Thia  pioin  commendatorj  eotidiiaioa  is 
comtnon  to  almost  nil  the  letters,  varied 
with  '  God  have  you  in  his  keeping,'  '  Give 
you  long  life,'  '  The  Triuity  preserve  jou 
with  long  life  and  increase  of  houor,'  &c. 
In  these  matters,  there  w>>  t^riainly  more 
of  the  form  of  piety  then,  than  now ;  and 
fbrms,  It  rosy  be  obaerfed,  are  valuable  as 
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usually  lending  lo  preserve  the  spirit  they 
enahrine.  Whethar  the  spirit  animated 
this  form,  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be  pro- 
dent  too  curiously  to  inquire.  And  yet  its 
air  of  simplicity  and  goodness  la  very 
pleasing,  were  it  only  aa  record  of  that 
habit  of  bringing  our  Christian  faitii  to  bear 
upon  the  common  business  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse of  life  in  which  it  must  have  ori- 
ginated. Quaint  as  il  is,  snd  unthinkingly 
written,  as  we  doubt  not  it  might  often  he, 
there' is  yet  something  striking  and  moni- 
tory in  the  old  devout  preamble  to  test^ 
mentary  documents;  and  in  thtir Jirst  be- 
quest of  man's  body  to  the  dust,  whence  ii 
sprang,  and  his  spirit  to  God  who  gave  il. 

Poachers,  it  would  appear,  were  a  plague 
not  unknown  to  our  landed  ancestors  ;  who, 
if  they  could  have  had  their  own  way, 
would  have  put  into  execution  some  rather 
more  stringent  game-laws  than  those  which 
we  find  so  intolerable  nnw-it-dsya.  At 
least,  we  roust  thus  judge  if  we  allow  a/ody 
to  be  their  spokeswoman.  The  Coonteas 
Dowager  of  Oxford,  writing  to  Cromwell 
(a.  d.  1534),  regrets  that  certain  circnm- 
atancea  ehould  nave  prevented  his  doing 
her  the  favor  of  putting  these  unwelcome 
intruders  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  make 
them  confess  their  guilt,  as  the  Lord  Chain 
cellor  was  obliging  enough  to  do  for  her 
mother  !  The  aggravstion  of  the  case  must 
oertsinly  be  talen  into  account ;  stil) 
though  the  lady  was  obliged,  by  this  and- 
den  intrusion  of  '  hunters,'  to  cut  short  « 
friendly  viait  to  Mr,  Secretary,  we  must  say 
that  to  us,  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it 
sounds  a  UttU  strange  that  one  of  the 
softer  sex  should  indicate  such  a  remedy 
for  the  evil.  That  patrician  6ngera  should 
trace  the  characters  recommending  torture, 
because  some  deer  had  been  killed  I  Nay, 
that  a  mman  could  thus  coolly  write  of 
wrenching  sinews,  and  tearing  muscle,  lo 
wring  confession  of  any  ofience  I  '  Say 
not  that  ihe  former  days  were  better  than 
these.'  We  need  not  wonder  at  the  pitiless 
cruelty  of  mm  to  their  fellow-men,  when 
woman's  heart  was  thua  steeled.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  such  a  stale  of  public  opiiv- 
ion  and  feeling,  aa  must  prevail  wheresen- 
timents  so  revolting  a*  these  could  eiist  in 
the  mind  of  a  high-born  mslron ;  and  be 
so  quietly  and  naturally  expressed,  as 
though  the  horrid  procedure  were  the  merest 
thing  of  course.  Thank  heaven  for  the 
softening  influence  of  modern  refinement. 

Who  does  not  retain  a  lively  reeollectioa 
of  Henry  VIIL's  fkrorite,  SuSblk,  Ibe  u* 
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complished  and  chivalrous  Brindnn  ;  who, ' 
ID  illiuion  to  his  romaatic  lo* e-match  with 
Marjr,  aifler  lo  Henrj',  and  widow  of  the 
French  king,  Louia  XII.,  bore  on  his  shield, 
at  the  celebrated  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold,  the  whimaicnl  hut  right  sensible  qua- 


**  Clorh  of  gald  do  not  deipiae, 

Though  thou  irt  matcbed  wilb  dolb  of  tr'uze. 

Cl'th  of  frieze  ba  not  loo  bald. 

Though  Ihou  >rt  mitched  wilb  clotli  of  gold." 

Some  dozen  letters,  together  with  the  pre- 
fined  notices,  (which  we  must  again  re- 
mark  as  doing  the  greatest  credit  to  the 
editor's  seal  and  pains,)  give  us  the 
whole  slorj,  which  is  as  interesting  as  it  is 
Tomanlic.  The  outlines  of  the  sketch  will 
be  su&icieDtly  familiar,  but  the  filling  up  of 
the  picture  gives  it  its  great  charm. 

Betruthed  when  quite  young  to  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.,  then  Prince  of  Cas^lite, 
the  match  was  subsequently  broken  00"; 
•nd  Marj,  wfaoee  nBectjons  had  become  en- 
gaged to  Charles  Brandon,  was  sought  in 
marriage  b;  Louis  of  France,  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  from  a  portrait  that 
had  been  sent  out  lo  him — a  union  that 
could  nut  have  been  particularly  atiract- 
ife,  under  any  circumBtancex;  seeing  the 
royal  suitor  was  both  old  and  sickly.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  was  not  one  to  he  rejected  for 
such  trifles ;  neither  is  it  always  in  the 
power  of  '  kings'  daughters '  to  refuse  the 
bestowal  of  their  hand,  merely  beet 
their  heart  cannot  accompany  it.  There 
were  political  reasons  for  it,  and  bo  yi 
and  beauty  were  sacrificed  to  age  and  de- 
crepitude. Some  letters  passed  between 
them  before  the  ceremony  of  their  mar- 
riage took  place,  and  it  must  hare  cost  the 
poor  princess  an  effort,  to  write  to  her  fu- 
ture magnificent  but  unlo*ed  apouse— 

'  The  thing  which  I  now  most  desire  and 
wish,  JB  10  hear  good  news  of  vour  health  and 
good  prosperity.  .  .  .  It  will  jrteate  you,  more- 
over, my  lord,  la  use  and  command  me  accord- 
ing 10  ynur  good  and  ag^reeable  pleaaure,  thai 
I  may  obey  and  please  you  by  the  he'~  '' 
Ood.' .  .  .  'I  have  .  ,  ,  heiird  what  my 
ain  the  Duke  de  Longueville  has  told  me  from 
you,  in  which  I  have  taken  grent  joy,  felicity, 
and  pleasure',  for  which,  and  fbr  the  honor 
which  it  has  pleased  you  to  do  to  me, 
I  hold  myself  ever  indebted  and  obliged  to 

Sou,  and  thuik  you  as  cordiallv  as  I  caiu  And 
Bcause  by  my  cousin  yoa  will  hear  .  .  . 

therervsmguW  desire  that  I  have  lo  see  ^ , 

nod  lobe  in  your  company,  f  forbear  lo  write 
10  you  a  longer  letter,  praying  for  the  reat, 


life.' 


ir  Creates  to  give  you  health  and  long 


Poor  soul !  Louis,  however,  treated  his 
reluct-int    bride  with   respectful    attention 

id  affection.  The  marriage  was  solemniz- 
ed by  proxy,  in  September,  ISM,  and  the 
same  day  he  wrote  to  urge  her  immediate 
presence  in  France;  whither  she  set  out, 
in  October,  and  was  received  with  great 
splendor.  The  king  aaticipated  the  desired 
interview,  by  riding  forth,  under  pretence 
of  hunting,  to  meet  her  as  she  approscbed 
Abbeville;  and  when  they  met,  kissed  her, 
and  '  whispered  to  her  6ve  or  six  good  hon- 
est words.'  Brandon,  who  followed  ber,  as 
ambassador,  informs  his  master  that  '  there 
was  nerer  queen  in  France  that  had  de- 
meaned herself  more  honorably  and  wise- 
lier;  ....  and  as  for  the  king,  there  was 
never  msn  that  set  his  mind  more  upon 
woman  than  he  does  on  her,  because  she 
demeans  herself  ao  winning  unto  him.' 
And  she  herself  writes  to  Henry — '  How 
lovingly  the  king,  my  husband,  dealetb 
with  me,  the  lord  chamberlain  .  .  .  can 
clearly  inform  your  grace.' 

But  in  yielding  to  her  brotbef'a  wishes  on 
this  occasion,  it  appears  that  Mary  had,  as 
the  price  of  her  acquiescence,  stipulated  that 
afler  Louis's  death  she  should  be  permitted 
li>  marry  as  she  pleased ;  and  Henry,  who 
was  aware  of  her  aff'ection  for  Suffolk,  had 
given  her  a  pledge  to  that  efi^ect.  A  per- 
mission of  which  she  was  at  liberty  to  avail 
herself  sooner,  we  should  imagine,  than  she 
anticipated  ;  for  her  antique  spouse  only 
survived  their  union  eighty-two  days! 
Still,  though  she  had  Henry's  promise,  ehe 
doubted  its  fulfilment;  for  very  soon  after 
her  becoming  a  widow,  we  find  ber  thus 
addressing  him.: — 

"  Sire,  I  beseech  your  grace  that  jr<n  will 
keep  all  the  promlBes  that  you  promised  ma 
when  I  took  ray  leave  of  you  by  the  waler- 
iide.  Sire,  your  grace  knaweth  well  that  I 
did  marry  for  your  pleasure  at  this  time,  and 
now,  I  truBt,  ibat  you  will  auSer  me  to  marry  as 
me  liheth  for  to  do.  .  .  .  Sire,Bniryour  grace 
will  hare  granted  me  married  in  any  place 
saving  whereas  my  mind  is,  I  will  be  there 
whereas  your  prace,  nor  no  other,  shall  have 
any  joy  of  me ;  for  I  proraiae  your  grace  you 
(hair  hear  that  1  will  be  in  aome  reliRious 
hou«e,  the  which,  I  think,  your  grace  woiild  be 
very  sorry  of,  and  all  your  realm.' 

Doubtful  of  Henry's  keeping  faith  with 
her,  and  alarmed  by  ramora  of  a  design  to 
marry  her  ioto  Flanders,  the  young  queen. 
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tiftei  being  great);  distressed  and  hararaed 
in  rarious  ways,  at  last  loott  the  matter  into 
her  own  iiinds,  and  settled  it  by  a  private 
marriage  wiihSuSblk;  aaiep  which  plunged 
them  into  cotiaid^rBbleembarraasment,  ow- 
ing to  tlte  difficulty  of  concealing  it  rroni 
Henry,  whose  anger  was  mnch  to  be  dread- 
ed. In  ihia  dilemma  they  made  a  friend  of 
Wolaey;  who,  after  giring  the  duke  a 
hearty  acolding,  and  telling  him  that  the 
king  waa  '  ao  inehotrred,'  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  help  them,  auggesta  that  a 
large  bribe  out  of  the  princess's  dower 
might  be  the  moat  acceptable  peace-offer- 
ing. And  the  queen,  dear,  silly  '  woman- 
kind !'  lays  all  the  blame  upon  herself;  aa- 
stiring  her  irate  brother,  that  she  had  put 
it  to  Suffolk,  either  to  marry  her  in  four 
days  or  lose  her  for  ever. 

'  Whereby  I  Imow  well  that  1  conatreined 
him  to  break  aueh  proroiaes  as  he  made  your 
STBce-  .  .  .  And  now  yourgraceknoweth 
Uie  both  offences  of  the  which  I  have  been  the 
only  oceation.  1  moat  humbly,  and  as  your 
moat  aarrowrul  slater  requiring  you  to  hnve 
cornpaBsion  on  ua  both,  and  to  pardon  our  of- 
fences, and  (hat  it  will  pleaBe  your  grace  to 
write  10  me,  and  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk,  gome 
comfortable  words." 


Bleas  her  tnnoceot  heart!  Butwe«an 
scarcely  forgive  Brandon  for  following  it 
up  in  the  same  style,  and,  Adam-like, 
acreeaing  himself  behind  hia  Eve,  when  it 
comes  tQ  his  turn  to  make  his  apologies. 
And  yet  hie  letter  to  faia  incensed  master 
aRbrda  touching  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
and  Blreagtb  of  their  attachment.  'She 
said  that  ...  an  she  went  into  Eng- 
land she  should  go  into  Flanders,  to  the 
which  she  aaid  that  she  would  rather  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  than  ever  she  would  come 
there,  and  with  (hit  weeped.  I  never  aaw 
woman  so  weep  .  .  .  andaolgranted 
thereunto,  and  so  she  and  I  waa  married.' 

We  are  too  much  in  the  hnbit  of  regard- 
ing historical  peraonagea  as  we  do  figures 
in  an  historical  painting  ;  they  aeem  aa  ut- 
terly removed  beyond  the  circle  of  our  sym- 
pathies. But  how  such  life-like  scenes  and 
details  do  away  with  all  thia!  A  chord  of 
our  .common  nature  ia  atruck,  and  we  feel 
that  heart  aoundi  in  unison  with  heart, 
We  feel  that  we  are  all  bound  in  one  com- 
mon bond  of  humanity  with  those  whose 
'thick,  small,  dual' haa,  ere  thia,  half  ef- 
faced the  perishing  records  of  their  mor- 
tality.   Their  hopes,  their  fears,  and  caret 


are  ours ;  and  ttiey  stand  before  us, '  bone 
of  onr  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  Beab.' 

'  Ona  touch  of  nilDre  makei  the  wbola  world  kii !' 

But  the  much  desired  pardon  was  at 
length  obtained — bought,  we  should  say, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole  of  the  queen's 
dower,  and  some  of  her  French  property 
beside;  and  '  clolb  of  gold  and  cloth  of 
frieze,'  aa  the  story-books  say,  lived  happily 
ever  af^er.  Occasionally,  it  must  be  said, 
somewhat  inconvenienced  by  the  heavy 
price  at  which  they  purchased  their  happi- 
ness. We  will  venture  to  engage,  it  was 
never  regretted ! 

Charles,  the  emperor — the  monk,  again 
saw  hia  betrothed  at  the  court  of  England, 
the  wife  of  him  for  whom  she  had  dared  so 
much.  Surely  he  too  bad  loved  her ;  for 
amid  festivities  that  celebrated  his  visit 
to  our  shores,  we  are  told  that  be  was  top 
much  moved  lu  share  in  them,  but  sat,  si- 
lently and  moodily,  apart. 

The  system  of  wardship  which  existed 
in  the  '  good  old  times  '  is  well  known  to 
have  been  an  oppressive  one.  But  it  has 
generally  been  considered  aa  one  cbieAy,  if 
.not  altogether,  confined  to  the  higher  class- 
es, the  nobility  and  gentry ;  so  that  we  were 
scarcely  prepared  ^r  such  an  iiluslratioD 
of  it  as  that  which  these  volumes  afford  ub.  ' 


that  fourscore  years  past,  the  abbot  of  St,  Al- 
bans, that  then  was  in  those  days,  had  wrong- 
fully my  huaband's  grandfaiher  to  his  ward  ; 
when  he  was  fourteen  years  aHA,  the  abbot  sold 
him  lo  a  (iahmonger  of  London,  sad  he  kept 
him  two  years.' 

She  goes  or  to  narrate  the  aubsequent 
fate  of  this  child,  lo  whom  the  abbot  at 
length  made  sundry  gifts,  es  acknowledg- 
ment of,  and  amends  for,  the  injuries  he  had 
done  him.  But,  unjustly  acquired,  and 
harshly  exercised  as  had  been  the  power  of 
this  guardian,  the  curious  part  of  it  is,  that 
his  authority  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
HB  heritable,  by  his  successors;  for  this 
strange  statement  is  but  the  preamble  to  the 
poor  woman's  petition  that  Cromwell  would 
protect  her  children  from  a  similar  fdt«, 
with  which  they  were  tfu'eatened.  She  en- 
treats his  assistance,  '  or  else  the  abbot  that 
now  is  will  do  my  children  wrong ;  for  he 
will  not  show  his  records,  but  doth  aay  he 
will  have  my  son  to  his  ward,  and  I  am  not 
»Ue  lo  go  lo  the  law  with  him.'    So  help 
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had  ihe  none,  tmlen  my  lewd  privy  ieil'a 
inlerference  could  arnil  her.  It  is  some 
impTovemeDt  on  such  a  stale  of  tbings,-efe» 
to  be  in  the' lord  chuicellor's  hands  1 

Widows  were  almost  as  nnforiuoately 
circumstanced,  as  the  king  would  ocussioii- 
illy  mtrry  them,  according  to  kit  pleasure 
rather  than  their  own.  60  that  we  find  one 
noble  lady  applying,  as  uanal,  to  Cromwell, 
for  redress  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  concern- 
ing one  who  appears  to  have  been  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  making  hiaiself  agreeable  10 
her,  and  of  whom  '  of  all  creatures  alive, 
she  could  not  6nd  in  her  heart  to  make  a 
husband.'  Her  hope  is,  that  the  king'  will 
be  30  much  good  and  gracious  lord  to  give 
raelibertylo  marry,  if  ever  it  be  my  chance, 
lucb  one  as  I  may  find  in  my  heart  to 
match  me  unto.'  A  wish  so  moderate, 
that  we  trust  my  Lady  Audelay  had  it  grat- 
ified. 

But  of  all  the  busy  lady  scribblers  of  that 
busy-si xleenth  century,  commend  us  to 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  as  the  roost  intermi- 
nable. From  our  rery  heart  we  pity  Harry 
the  Eighth  for  those  everlasting  begging 
letters,  produced  by  the  unwearied  hand, 
and  inexhaustible  brain,  and  particularly 
empty  exchequer,  of  his  royal  sister.  The 
stereotyped  plague  of '  poor  relations'  seems 
to  have  fallen  on  bis  head  with  a  vengeance. 
She  deluges  htm  with  missives ;  it  is  a  posi- 
tive hailstorm  of  paper  petitions — two,  three, 
four,  and  even  five  printed  pages  long,  and 
most  of  them  ip.her  own  eminently  'evil 
hand.'  No  wonder  that  her  requesta  nere 
Created,  aa  she  ofleii  complains,  with  so  lit- 
tle regard ;  and  that  she  occasionally  got 
snapped  at  in  reply.  But  still,  despite  neg- 
ligence and  rebuffs,  sfae  kept  on  her  un- 
daunted course  ;  perpetually  backing  her 
demands  .with  intimations  of  the  damaged 
reapeetability  that  would  accrue  to  Henry, 
were  she  denied  this,  that,  and  the  other — 
money  or  goodii,  as  the  case  might  be.  She 
persecuted  him  from  n  pure  desire  to  up- 
hold the  family  credit !  It  was  well  for 
hio)  that  those  were  not  (he  days  of  Row- 
laitd  Hill  and  penny  post  ages,  else  (suppo»- 
ing  that  possible)  she  bad  worried  him  still 
more  extensively. 

But  her  position  was  a  distressing  one, 
and  it  was  rendered  worse  by  her  own  im- 
prudence and  disreputable  conduct.  Wid- 
owed at  an  early  age,  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  at  the  disastrous  Flodden  Field, 
afae  very  aoon  found  herself  guardian  of  the 
infmt  prince,  and  regent  of  his  turbulent 
kingdom.    An  anxious  and  perilong  posi- 


tion, which  sfae  did  not  long  endure  ahmei 
for  within  a  year  of  James's  death,  she  es- 
poused a  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus;  and  by 
so  doing,  raised  a  storm  in  the  eonntry 
which  was  not  easily  laid,  and  from  which 
she  suffered  severely.  Many  and  varied 
were  the  difficulties  into  which  it  brought 
her, — she  had  even  to  contend  with  actual 
poverty;  and  in  all  her  troubles,  ber  ap- 
peals for  assistance  to  her  brother,  and  his 
minister,  Wolaey,  are  incessant.  '  I  am  at 
great  expenses,'  she  writes  to  the  former, 
'  .  .  .  and  my  money  is  near  band  wasted ; 
if  you  send  not  the  sooner  othei  succors  of 
men,  or  money,  I  shall  be  super-expended, 
which  were  to  my  dishonor.'  And  again, 
two  months  sfler,  she  pnts  it  more  strong- 
ly :'  I  pray  you  to  send  me  some  money,  as 
you  think  necessary  ;  for  it  is  not  your 
honor  that  I  or  my  children  should  want.' 
During  the  commotions  to  which  the  ques- 
tion of  ihe  regency  gave  birth — whether  she 
or  Albany  should  have  it — we  find  this  vig- 
orous-minded woman  unweariedly  at  work  ; 
scheming,  plotting,  acting,  till  at  length, 
touched  by  her  distress,  Henry  sent  for  her 
into  England,  promising  to  provide  fur  her 
there.  By  stratagem  she  got  out  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  afler  a  tedious  detention  by  ill- 
neas  at  Harbottle,  she  set  out  for  London, 
where  she  remained  some  time  with  her 
brother.  But  even  here,  she  was  so  much 
pressed  by  poverty  as  to  have  to  beg  Wol- 
aey to  borrow  money  for  her  of  the  king, 
till  her  own  rents,  &c.,  should  be  paid  her, 
being  loth  to  ipeak  to  him  about  it  herself. 
She  remained  nearly  two  years  in  England, 
and  then,  finding  things  rather  quieter  at 
home,  returned  thither ;  being  met  on  the 
borders  by  an  esoort  of -nobles  and  soldiers, 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand.  She  en- 
tered Edinburgh,  June,  1617,  and  seemed 
satisfied  with  her  reception,  except  in  one 
particular — that  there  was  an  attempt  to 
prevent  her  having  acoess  to  bet  son,  thft 
young  king,  which  was  a  severe  trial  to  ber 
maternal  feelings.  It  has  been  said  that 
her  widowhood  was  a  brief  aaz.  But  her 
attachment  to  Angus,  so  hastily  and  impm* 
dently  gratified,  was  not  destined  to  be  ft 
lasting  one.  Jealousy,  and  dissatisfactios 
with  his  assuming  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
disposal  of  ber  revenues,  made  her  ss  vehe- 
ment against  him  as  she  had  been  for  him, 
and  she  seems  early  to  have  oontemplated 
a  divorce,  as  the  beat  means  of  getting  rid 
of  bim  and  his  impositions  :  while,  as  usual, 
the  want  of  money,  added  its  irritating  in* 
fluence  to  ber  ebafbd  ipirit.    In  one  of  bar 
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loQg,  worrfing  leKera  to  her  brother,  (Tor 
■be  had  emiaently  the  gih  of  tediousaesa  in 
her  compmi lions,)  she  makes  heatf  cum- 
plaints  of  the  earl. 

'  Alao,  please  you  lo  wit  thai  I  am  aore 
traubled  with  my  Lord  of  Angus,  sincft  my 
laat  coming  irttoScotland,  and  every  day  more 
and  mora,  so  ihai  we  have  not  been  toKftther 
thii  half'year.  Plenae  your  grace  to  remem- 
ber ihat,  at  my  coming  oow  into  Scotland. 
my  Lord  Dacrea  and  Maater  Militoub  made  .a 
writing  hetwixt  me  and  my  Lord  of  Angus 
for  the  furety  of  me  that  he  might  not  have  no 
foaerto  put  mnaifnothing'  (what  a  droll  con- 
junction of  negalirea  I)  '  of  my  coniuncl  reoff- 
ment  without  my  will,  which  he  hath  not  kept, 
and  the  Biahop  of  punkeid  ....  and  othera 
his  kinsmen,  caused  ray  Lord  of  Aogna  to 
deal  right  sharply  with  me,  lo  cauae  me  to 
break  the.  bond  thai  he  made  to  me,  which  I 
would  not  do  .  .  .  wirh  much  more  evil  than 
I  ahall  cause  a  servant  of  mine  to  show  your 
grace,  which  is  loo  long  to  write.' 

She  had  tome  meicy  it  seems.  '  And  I 
am  ao  minded  that,  an  I  may  b^  law  of 
Qod,  and  to  my  honor,  to  part  with  him, 
foT  1  wit  well  he  loves  me  not,  as  he  shnw- 
etb  to  me  daily.'  She  certainty  had  suffi- 
cient ground  of  complaint,  seeing  he  h»d 
taken  her  house,  and  withheld  her  living 
fiom  her ;  and  we  entirely  concur  in  the 
justice  of  her  remark,  that  lo  do  that  was 
not  ihe  way  lo  gain  her  good  will.  She 
reminds  Lord  Dacrea  of  the  empty  prom- 
ises ihat  Henry  had  made  her,  and  adds 
pointedly,  '  but  it  must  be  deed  that  will 
belp  me.'  It  was  just  this  deed  that  she 
found  it  so  hard  to  get.  And  no  wonder; 
for  with  her  quarrels,  and  cares,  and  fickle- 
ness, she  must  have  been  a  troublesome 
suppliant  to  her '  dearest  brother  the  king.' 

We  cannot,  of  course,  trace  her  through 
•I)  her  ever-varying  circumstances,  or  even 
throogh  the  turnings  and  windings  of  her 
most  diplomatic  mind.  But  when  her  rep- 
resentations of  its  being  essential  to  Hen- 
ry's credit  toaaaiat  her  failed  of  their  effect, 
it  is  amusing  to  notice  how  her  woman't 
wit  supplied  her  with  «  more  cogent  argu- 
ment. She  had  two  parttea  to  deaf  with— 
her  brother  of  England,  and  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  the  head  <^  the  French  party ;  and 
she  deiteroualy  played  off  the  one  against 
the  other.  Welt  knowing  how  distasteful 
it  would  be  to  the  English  gorerpment  thai 
the  French  interest  should  bare  any  tscen' 
dency  in  Scotland,  she  intimates  herdecid' 
ed  preference  for  English  help,  if  it  was  lo 
he  had;  bat  failing  this,  she  should  be 
obliged  to  ibrow  bwself  on  tbe  adversB  feo- 
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tion.  Adroitly  taking  credit  to  herself  for 
'  ig,  out  of  regard  to  her  brother's  pleft- 
refuaed  the  liberal  offers  of  pecuniary 
assistance  made  to  her  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  France,  she  reminds  Surrey  (in  a 
letter  of  seven  printed  pages  !)  of  ihe  ill- 
will  she  had  brought  upon  herself  from 
some  of  the  Scottish  lords,  for  this  prefer- 
ence of  his  master's  interest.  '  And  this  I 
get  for  the  king's  grace  my  brolher'a  sake;* 
whereon  she  builds  a  fresh  argument  for 
Heo/y'a  asststaoce. 

Wherefore  hia  grace  should  help  me  awi 
defend  me.  aod  let  them  wit  that  nia  grace 
knoweth  this,  bui  not  by  msr  rehearie  !  anil  that 
he  is  not  fomented  that  such  thing*  should  be 
laid  lo  my  charge  for  his  sake ;  and  send  to 
me  plainly,  and  nsk  if  they  have  doue  thus  to 
\  and  Ihni  he  marvels  that  I  will  not  adver- 


wronged  ;  and  this  being  done,  it  will  canae 
the  governor  to  pass  away  Ibr  fear.' 

There  is  something  very  droll  and  girl- 
ish, in  this  prompting  of  what  her  brothw 
should  do  and  soy.  To  a  man,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  somewhat  provoking  lo  have  his  pa- 
tience tried  day  after  day  by  such  diffuse, 
rambling  communications. 

Angus,  meanwhile,  had  been  sent  into 
France,  to  eee  if  banishment  would  mend 
his  manners  and  morals  ;  both  of  which,  ta 
the  queen  deemed,  were  grievously  in  fault. 
Thence  he  repaired  t(^  England,  and 
sought,  by  offers  to  serve  the  Englisli  in- 
terest, to  induce  Henry  to  favor  hia  retnrn 
to  his  native  land.  Of  this  Margaret  seems 
to  have  been  much  afraid,  from  the  earneat 
remnuatrances  against  it  which  she  addresiK 
ed  to  her  brother;  as  usual,  enforcing  her 
plea  by  threatening  whittshe  would  do  if  it 
were  aoI  granted.  Angus,  however,  did 
come,  and  his  wife,  whose  shameless  affeo- 
liuns  had  been  gained  by  another,  Henry 
Stewart,  look  measures  for  procuring  a  di- 
vorce ;  which  ahn  at  length  obtained,  tbe 
sentence  being  pronounced  March  llth, 
I52ti.  On  Ihe  3iid  of  April,  she  owned 
that  ahe  had  secretly  married  her  favorite 
—whether  before  or  after  her  legal  separ^ 
tino  from  the  earl  does  not  appear '.  and  in 
March,  15*27,  we  find  thia  profligate  woman 
(for  BO  most  we  term  her)  aeeking,  in  the 
aame  way,  a  release  from  her  third  hm- 
band  I  "rhe  cool,  collected  manner  ia 
which  she  deals  with  tbe  matter  is  lerdl- 
ing.  Again  and  again  doea  she  complain 
to  Heory  and  tba  Dnke  of  Nwfolk,  of  tbe 
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delay  that  ahe  experienced  in  the  prn- 
nourictn;;  the  aentenctr  alter  it  had  been  ob- 
tained; entreating  the  former  to  use  hia 
influence  in  procuring  that  this  should  be 
done:  with  mi^iplaced  pieiy  asauring  him 
that,  '  Willi  the  grace  of  God,'  she  abould 
never  have  auch  a  trouble  again  1  Her  lasi 
letter  to  him  is  dated  12ih  May,  IMl, 
when  death  had  been  busy  in  the  royal 
house*  of  Scotland.  In  the  succeeding 
November,  that  '  hand  that  cannot  spare  ' 
was  laid  nn  her  alsn:  and  were  we  adhei- 
tnte  of  that  faith  which  leaches  that  the 
departed  spirit  may  be  helped  by  the 
prayers  of  the  tiding,  over  the  ashes  of  this 
true  Tudor  should  we  breathe  an  especial 
'  on  whose  sou]  may  God  have  mercy.' 

Her  numeroua  and  very  voluminous  let- 
ters wilt  not  be  without  vhIuc  in  the  illus- 
Uation  of  that  period  of  Scottish  history  to 
which  they  refer ;  while  her  character  might 
well  form  a  study  for  the  hiatorical  biogra- 
pher. The  editor  iufurras  na  that  she  has 
aasigned  to  herself  this  task,  and  promises 
aa  ils  results,  in  the  form  nf  a  memoir  of 
Queen  Margaret.  We  may  perhaps  ven- 
ture here  to  express  our  expectation  of  its 
being  well  done. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  is  rich  in  fe- 
male cor rexpon deuce.  The  ladies  of  that 
age  seemed  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  their  newly-acquired  accompliahmcnl; 
and  much  expenditure  of  gmse  quilla  and 
ink  wBB  its  consequence,  Politics,  polem- 
ics, physic,  and  cookery — nothing  came 
amiss  to  them.  It  haa  a  strange  look  to 
see  the  name  of  Thirlby,  one  well-known 
in  the  ecclesiastical  records  of  Mary's 
reign,  in  connexion  with  a  receipt  for 
iDaKing  marmalade.  His  fair  correspond- 
ent had,  it  sppeari,  been  favored  by  him 
with  directions  for  making  the  desired 
sweetmeat;  but  having  forgotten  them, she 
begs  him  to  write  to  her  of  the  thing  hi 
taught  her,  '  how  many  pounds  of  sugar 
must  go  to  how  many  pounds  of  quinces, 
barberries,  and  damaacenea,  or  plume. 
For,'  says  she, '  I  have  clean  forgotten  huw 
many  pounds  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 
Now  the  time  of  quinces  is  come,  I  would 
fain  be  doing.'  Thirlby,  we  preenme, 
eminent  in  sach  matters,  as  she  begs  him 
not  only  to  write  to  her  of  this,  but  of  any 
thing  more  that  he  might  be  pleased  to 
teach  her. 

But  the  moat  amiable  picture  of  domet- 
tio  life  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  afforded 
na  by  the  extracts  from  the  correspondenee 
between  Lwly  Lisle,  ber  luubiod,  and  step- 
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children ;  and  bad  taste  though  it  may  be, 
parts  of  the  work  are,  we  think,  far 
interesting  than  those  which  may 
our  regard  in  the  light  of  histwical 
dncuments.  We  must  plead  guilly  to  ibe 
charge  of  preferring  character  and  man- 
ners to  facts.  The  lady  Honor,  Visoount- 
a  Lisle,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Oren- 
ille,  waa  twice  married :  first,  to  Sir  John 
asset,  of  Uiuberleigh,  in  Devonshire,  who 
left  her  with  a  numerous  fauiily  of  children, 
including  step-daughters;  and,  secondly,  to 
Arthur  Plantagenei,  Viscount  Lisle,  son  of 
Edward  IV.,  by  whom  she  acquired  another 
batch  of  step-children,  comprising  two  fami- 
lies, his  own  daughters,  and  Sir  John  Dud- 
ley,  Ail  step-son.  So  that  five  different  fami- 
lies were  united  in  hers.  To  her  husband. 
Lord  Lisle,  she  aeems  to  have  been  tender* 
ly  attached;  and  her  letters,  addressed  to 
him  during  a  brief  absence,  are  charming 
from  their  simplicity  and  sprighiliness,  and 
the  affection  that  breathes  throughout  them; 
while  their  style  is  such,  that,  a  few  quaint* 
nesses  excepted,  they  might,  with  their  mod- 
ernized orihtigraphy,  pass  fur  the  genuine 
"iiHioiiB  of  much  laier  times.  She  seems 
have  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
that  fluency  and  facility  of  expression  in 
epistolary  ciirreapondence  which  is  general- 
ly considered  so  peculiarly  a  woman's  en- 
dowment. Nor  was  she  less  skilled  in  more 
iline  acquirements,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  manner  in  which  she  acquitted 
herself  in  some  intricate  bnsinesa  matters 
entrusted  to  her  by  Lord  Lisle.  'The 
heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in 
her,'  says  Solomon,  when  describing  a  good 
wife;  and  this  test  of  good  wlfeship  Lady 
Lisle  may  well  abide;  for  such  was  the 
confidence  reposed  in  ber  by  her  lord,  that 
when,  during  his  lieutenancy  of  Calaia,  be 
had  got  into  some  difficulty,  through  a 
thoughtless  promise  to  Cromwell,  she  wsa 
dispatched  into  England  to  remedy  the 
mischief,  as  well  as  to  attend  to  some  other 
of  his  concerns  that  required  both  tact  and 
patience  in  their  management.  Lord  Lisle 
had  imprudently  engaged  to  make  over  to 
Cromwell  (whether  asa&ri6e  or  not  does 
nut  appear ;  moat  likely  it  was,  for  this  wm 
too  common  a  way  of  doing  business  with 
him),  a  certain  estate  at  Painswiok,  wMeh 
formed  his  wife's  jointure,  and  which,  after 
her  death,  was  to  revert  to  Sir  John  Dud- 
ley, whose  mother  had  originally  possessed 
it.  And  on  the  minister's  refusing  to  r^ 
lease  him  front  bis  engagement,  the  affair 
wu  put  into  jMij  Lieie's  bands,  aa  tbe 
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partjr  most  iDtereriei},  to  make  the  best  she 
ooald  of  so  bad  a  butineas.    To  EngUod 
abe  went,  aod  her  letters,  during  thia  ab- 
sence,   are    deligfatrul    transcripts  of   her 
character,  while,  at   the  same  time,  they 
evidence  the  minuie  atteation  which  she 
gare  to  the  ioTolved  and  troubleaoine  ob- 
jects of  her  journey.     ('Surely,'  she  sayn, 
*I  lose  no  time,  but  am  up  every  day  tbi 
hours  before  day,')     First,  there  was  i 
lord's  follf  in  the  matter  of  Painswick  lo 
be  remedied ;  secondly,  a  private  and  pi 
ticular  quarrel  of  her  own  with  the  Earla  of 
Bridgewater  aad  Hertford,  touching  certain 
property  of  Sir  John  Basset's,  to  be  adjust- 
ed ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  my  lord  wanted 
increase  of  his  salary  as  governor  of  Call 
and  aeems  to  have  thought  better  of 
lady's  abilities  thso  his  own  in  the  seeking 
of  it.     In  this   she   failed,  and   met  with 
rather  a  rough  repulse  from  the  lord  privy 
seal,   {whose    iaflueQce   was    then    at   its 
height,)  of  whom,  in  communicating  the 
disappointment  to  her  spouse,  she  says — 
'  but  now  he  handled  me  and  shook 
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iit,  he  made  me  pii 
swer  that  your  annuily  should  be  no  more 
hut  ^00.  I  trust  the  king  will  be  better 
lord  unto  you,  or  else  I  should  be  sorry.' 
The  affair  of  Painswiok  was  settled,  but 
not  much  to  her  advantage.  She  had,  how- 
ever, the  satiafaction  of  entirely  recovering 
the  pr<^rty  of  the  Baasets,  which  made 
some  amends  for  her  want  of  success  ia  the 
other  two  affairs. 

The  terms  of  sSeoliou  in  which  she  ad- 
dresses her  lord,  are  such  as  evidently  come 
from  the  heart.  There  ia  a  piquancy  about 
these  antique  endearments  which  is  lacking 
in  our  more  elegant,  modern  ones,  and  a 
warmth  and  genuinenesa  that  at  once  fiods 
its  response.  Her  first  letter,  describing 
the  voyage  to  Dover,  is  altogether  chsrm- 
ing. 

■  Mind  own  Swbet  Hbabt— This  shall  be 
to  advertise  you  that  I  have  had  a  goodly  and 
fair  passage,  but  it  was  somewhat  alow,  and 
Ions  ere  I  landed ;  for  thia  night  at  (en  of  the 
clocii  [  landed.  I  thank  God  I  was  but  once 
sick  ii     "" 

if  I  hud  been  coming  towards  you,orif  you 
had  been  with  me.  .  Your  abaeuce,  and  my 
departure,  maketh  heavy,  also  that  1  departed 
at  the  stair  at  Calais  so  hastily,  without  taking 
my  leave  of  you  accordingly,  made  me  very 
•orry.  ,  .  . 

'  'This  letter  I  began  yesternight  at  anpoer- 
lime  ,  . .  aad  because  it  ma  in  Ike  night  utte^ 


ihey  looked  net  for  me,  so  that  Uiere  was  no 
provision  here  ready  for  me ;  but  while  tha 
supper  was  in  dressing,  1  told  to  John  Nele, 
Marks,  John  Smiili,  and  Lamb,  whom  I  had 
at  Bopper,  merry  tales;  and  then  John  Nele 
promiMd  me  tu  come  again  in  the  moroing 
lor  a  token  and  letter  to  your  lordship,  but, 
contrary  to  his  promise  he  went  his  way  at 
iJiree  ot  the  clock  in  the  morning,  giving  ma 
no  warning  thereof,  which  1  assure  you  Ansa 
made  me  not  a  little  sorry,  for  that  1  fear  you 
Ehoulii  conceive  any  unkind  ness  or  displeasure 
towards  me,  thinking  me  so  negligent  that  I 
would  not  write  to  you.  The  counsel  and 
company  of  John  Nele  did  me  much  ease,  and 
caused  us  to  come  to  land  much  sooner  than 
we  should  have  done,  but  he  did  me  not  ao 
much  pleasure  thai  way,  but  he  have  dons 
me  much  more  displeasore  by  thia  means.  I 
beseech  yourlordsLip  lobe  good  lord  to  Ashe- 
ton,  the  gunner,  for  1  assure  you  he  is  an  hon- 
est man,  and  I  think  he  lovelh  your  lordehip  am 
well  as  any  man  in  Calais.  Lamb  had  b 
very  evil  chance,  and  ran  his  shipagairist  the 
pier;  I  think  John  Nele  have  showed  you 
thcreor,  but  I  was  out  of  ihe  ship  ere  Uutt 
lime.  The  said  Lamb  will  lake  no  money  of 
me  for  passage,  not  for  the  ship;  but  he  have 
taken  at  me  two  crowns  for  hmiself,  which  I 
gave  him  for  the  passage.  He  saith  j-ou  shall 
agree  with  his  owner.  1  gave  him  the  two 
crowns  because  he  had  lose  by  the  breaking 
of  his  bowsprit  and  fore  part  of  tha  ship. 
And  thus,  good  sweetheart,  1  bid  yuu  moat 
heartily  farewell ;  praying  lo  Almighty  God 
to  send  me  good  speed  in  my  suit,  that  I  may 
have  a  short  end,  and  return  lo  you  shortly 
again,  for  f  shall  think  every  hour  ten  till  I 
be  with  you  again. 

'  From  Dover  the  7ih  day  of  November, 
'  By  her  that  is  both  your  and  her  own, 

■HONDH  LlBLC. 

'[  pray  you  show  Mistress  Miashaw  that 
William, ner  son,  was  nolaick  in  all  the  way,' 

We  have  given  this  letter  almost  entire, 
for  in  our  opinion  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful.  "The  easy  grace  of  the  atyie, 
the  minute  Qarration  of  incident,  the  over- 
Sowing  loie,  and  its  slightly  (for  it  is  but 
slighllyi  antiquated  cast,  (bad  grammar  in- 
cluded,) are  perfectly  fascinating.  Th«« 
is  every  thing  that  there  ought  to  be  io 
snob  a  letter  ;  and  if,  as  it  is  said,  a  w<^ 
man  must  be  judged  by  her  letters,  very 
high  indeed  must  be  our  estimation  and  id-' 
miration  of  Lady  Lisle.  There  are,  wa 
imagine,  few  of  the  well-born  and  well-ed- 
ucated women  of  tkii  century,  who  would 
acquit  themselves,  aa  correapoo dents,  belt^ 
and  more  agreeably  than  this  food  wife  of 
the  sixteenth.  Bat  her  affection  for  her 
hnaband  was fAcR remarkable.  Weareluld 
that  Sir  Francis  Brian,  Addressing  hei  Uiti, 
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adds  that,  it  wu  dnnecesaaty  to  write  to 
her  as  well  as  to  him,  becauae,  '  ibough 
they  be  two  bodies,  they  are  but  odb  bouI.' 
In  a  few  daya  afler,  ahe  again  writea  to 
ber '  own  BWeei  good  lord,'  her  '  good  heart- 
root,'  as  she  elaewfaere  styles  him,  con- 
cerning her  dispute  with  the  Earl  ot 
Brid^ewater;  and,  afler  detailing  her  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter,  she  eipressea  her 
bc^  to  finish  it  ere  long : — 

'  For  f&in  would  I  be  with  you,  notwithstand- 
ing you  promisBd  me  that  alter  my  rieparijnc 
you  wDold  dine  at  ten  of  the  clock  every  day, 
and  keep  lillle  company,  because  you  would 
iDoorn  for  raioe  absence ;  but  I  warrant  you, 
I  know  what  rule  you  keep  and  company  veil 
enough  since  niy  aeparling,  end  what  ihooght 
you  take  for  me,  whereof  you  shall  hear  at  my 

Mmiog  home. From  London 

by  her  ...  .  which  had  much  ratherdiewith 
you  there,  than  live  here-  .  .' .  .  I  pray  you 
make  no  man  privy  to  my  lelterj  for  this 
quarrel  !  make  you  is  but  fantasy.' 

But  if  we  were  to  yield  to  oor  inclination, 
we  might  go  on  quoting  my  Lady  Lisle  by 
•  the  half  hour,  so  perfectly  to  our  taste  is  her 
fluent  correspondence.  In  reply  lo  the  one 
abure,  I^rd  Lisle  excuses  himself  for  har- 
iog  broken  his  promise  to  dine  dsily  st 
'  ten  of"  the  clock  ;'  he  had  been  too  much 
engaged  to  'mourn  by  day,' but  'In  the 
night,*  he  says, '  I  swear  by  God  T  sleep 
not  sn  hour  together  for  lack  of  you.' 
What  a  burst  of  affection  also  is  hete : — 

'  And  when  yon  write  that  you  never  longed 
so  sore  for  me  as  yon  now  do,  I  assure  you, 
my  good  heart-root,  your  desire  in  that  behalf 
can  be  no  vehemecter  than  mine  is;  for  I 
know  that  I  am  here  at  great  charge,  and  think 
that  smail  prodi  will  ride  on  it,  aa  far  as  I  can 

Krceive,  which  maketh  me  not  a  little  heavy ; 
'  I  can  neither  sleep,  nor  eal,  nor  drink,  that 
doth  me  good,  ray  heart  is  so  heainf,  and  ful! 
of  sorrow,  which  !  know  well  will  never  be 
lightened  till  1  be  with  you.' 

The  conclusion  of  her  history  is  sorrow- 
ful. On  sundry  charges  preferred  against 
faim,  Lord  Lille  was  recalled  from  his  dep- 
ulyship,  aiid  committed  to  the  Tower  ;  and 
hia  affectionate  wife,  separated  from  him, 
was  also  placed  in  custody,  with  most  mean 
and  inadequate  provision  for  one  who  had 
been  accustomed  lo  more  than  the  ordinary 
magnificence  of  those  in  faer  station.  Her 
daughters  were  removed  from  her,  and  she 
was  neither  permitted  to  see  nor  speak  to 
them.  In  this  miserable  condition — beau- 
liflilly  illDsuatiTe  of  the  good  olden  times — 
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she  remained  two  years ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  her  lord  received  hia  acquittal, 
not  only  from  Henry,  but  from  a  mightier 
than  he, — that  grim  monarch,  before  whom 
the  prison  doors  fly  open,  and  who  wrests 
his  prey  from  the  very  fangs  of  the  captor  ! 
And  when  this  tender  and  faithful  wife,  re* 
leaaed  from  her  own  durance  in  France, 
hastened  to  our  English  shores,  in  the  fond 
hope  of  greeting  hia  liberation,  it  was  to 
find  him  an  inhabitant  of  a  still  more 

'dUtani  Uod  ; 
Bsyond  Ibe  sipaoie  of  earth,  sad  ulmoM  iky, 
"'     "id  the  &t  horizon'!  mitlieit  verge, — 

>  beat  no  wsves  of  lime  upon  the  atriDd.' 


Bevor 
WhoK 


Of  Lady  Lisle  two  notices  occur  aubse- 
quently  on  the  patent  roll  of  Henry  VIU. ; 
but  beyond  this  nothing  further  is  known  of 
her  history. 

Her  peculiar  talent  seems  also  lo  hare 
been  possessed  by  her  daughters;  whose 
school-girl  letters,  here  given  us,  are  mod- 
els  of  welUbred,  girlish,  xprightliness.  But 
ibst  wsDt  of  space  forbids  it,  we  ahouM 
have  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  transfer 
some  of  them  to  our  page.  As  it  is,  we 
must  content  oarselves  with  indicating 
them,  and  referring  the  reader  lo  Misa 
Wood's  volumes.  We  must,  for  the  same 
resson,  deal  in  the  same  way  with  some 
other  of  these  letters ;  which  might  well 
have  claimed  our  attention.  One,  in  par- 
ticular  from  Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  VllL, 
on  her  receiving  the  appointment  of  maid 
of  honor  to  Queen  Catharine ;  which  es> 
hibils  ber  charscterin  the  most  unfavorable 
point  of  view,  aa  too  clearly  manifesting  the 
very  unworthy  nature  of  her  designs  and 
expectations, even  at  that  period.  The  ap- 
pointment, she  receives  as  indicative  of  the 
king'a  feelings  towards  her ;  acknowledget 
it  as  such,  and  avows  her  own  reciproca- 
tion of  them.  Further  on,  we  find  ber 
fiercely  reproaching  Wolsev  for  forsaking 
her  interest,  and  telling  him, '  For  the  fu- 
ture I  shall  rely  on  nothing  but  the  protec- 
tion of  Heaven,  and  the  love  of  my  dear 
king,  which  alone  will  be  able  to  aet  right 
again  those  plans  which  you  bsve  broken 
and  spoiled,  and  to  place  me  in  that  happy 
BlBlion  which  God  wills,  the  king  bo  much 
wishes,'  &.C. 

This  needs  do  commenL 

The  few  notices  that  oocnr  of  ber  much 
injured  mistress,  can  but  have  the  efiect  of 
deepening  the  aympatby  with  which  her 
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wron^  roust  ever  be  regarded.  The  suf- 
feringa  of  her  afler  life,  of  which  her  cruet 
separslion,  even  unin  death,  from  her  child 
seems  (o  liave  been  llie  cine  most  billerl^ 
fett,  were  but  in  accordance  with  the  an- 
noyances and  distress  that  marked  her  resi- 
dence in  an  English  court,  during  the  dtiyG 
of  her  earl;  widowhood.  Bulh  Nenrj  Vll. 
and  her  Spaniuh  friends  seem  agreed  lo 
harass  and  neglect  btr.  Nor  was  the 
Princess  Mar;  much  lees  to  be  pitied.  It 
is  not  a  little  painful  to  read  the  abject  sti)>- 
missiotis  and  supplications  with  wliich  she 
was  forced  to  pursue  her  tyrannical  fiither 
and  king,  ere  he  could  be  induced  to  re- 
store her  to  fsTor,  and  forgive  her  the  sin 
of  being  her  mother's  dnughter  !  for  that 
was  the  '  head  and  front  ol'  her  offending.' 
or  her  character  the  editor  of  these  letters 
seems  inclined  to  take  a  somewhai  more 
favorable  view  than  that  which  has  so  long 
been  popular  among  the  Prniestants  of  Eng- 
land ;  witfaoui  running  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, as  some  would  do,  by  way  of  balanc- 
ing the  eaceesive  opprobrium  under  which 
she  has  lain.  Certainly,  the  various  dneu- 
meiiia  that  have  uf  late  years  come  to  light, 
would  disfioae  us  to  such  a  judgment ;  aud 
to  pronounce  that  her  virtues  were  her  own, 
and  her  faults  chiefly  those  of  her  faitb  and 
limes.  We  would  not  here  be  misunder- 
stood as  the  apologist  orMary.  The  woman 
may  well  claim  our  compassion.  As  n 
child,  she  was  oppressed  and  injured  by  him 
whom  nature  pointed  out  as  her  protector ;  in 
more  mature  life,  she  was  persecuted  for 
her  religious  creed,  and  forbidden,  by  hei 
brother  and  sovereign,  the  exercise  of  itf 
worship  ;  and  sutisoiueutly,  during  her  joy- 
less rule,  she  sunk  under  ill  health,  conju- 
gal neglect,  and  national  disasters.  Never- 
theless, as  a  queen,  cerlnin  acts  of  ber  reign 
(for  which,  as  the  ostensible  heud  uf  her 
government, sherouit  stand  charged,  wheth- 
er their  blame  really  rests  with  her  or  not) 
must  ever  call  forth  our  deep  abhoirence. 
Even  here,  however,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  state  of  public  feeling  and  opiniun  of 
the  day;  the  recklessoess  of  human  life  and 
auflering  which  was  common  to  all,  and 
which  admitted,  as  we  have  aeen,  that  a 
woman,  nobly  born  and  bred,  should  sug- 
gest tertwrt  for  sume  pitiful  deer-stealing 
out  of  her  park.  We  must  bear  this  in 
mind,  or  we  shall  fail  in  rightly  eatimating 
the  precise  amount  of  Mary's  ptrMittal  g\n\\ 
ID  the  revolting  persecuiion  that  bears  her 
nune. 
We  moat  do  Mis»  Wood  the  jiutioe  to 


say,  that  she  has  presettted  the  public  with 
a  work  as  entertaining  and  inierestiog,  u 
it  is  raluable.  It  is  an  important  conuibu- 
lion,  not  only  to  our  historical  knowledge, 
but  also  towards  an  acfjuainiance  with  the 
minds,  manners,  habits  of  thought,  and 
educHtiim  (using  the  word  in  its  larger 
sense)  of  our  countrywomen  of  other  days; 
and  the  more  wc  know  of  them,  the  belter 
we  like  them-  While  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  touching  in  this  familiar  in< 
lercoarse,  (for  what  acquaintance  can  bs 
mure  intimate  than  that  derived  from  a  per- 
son's leiteraT)  with  generatinn!i  passed 
Bwny  ;  in  having  those,  whose  very  dust  is 
now  indistinguishable  amid  the  kindred 
earth  to  which,  centuries  ago,  \\  was  con- 
signed, thus  brought'before  us  in  all  ibe 
freiihnesa  and  vividneas  of  lo-day— ao  like 
ourselves ! 

The  present  is,  we  believe,  the  editor'a 
first  appearance  aa  a  candidate  for  literary 
distinction  ;  and  we  have  pleasure  in  cod- 
gralulatiog  her  on  the  very  creditable  man- 
ner in  whiuh  ahe  has  acquitted  herself,  id 
an  undertaking  so  tedious  and  laliorious  aa, 
must  have  been  the  collection,  iilnsirNtion, 
and  miiderniziiig  of  these  letters.  The 
modernizmgwe  would  generally  rather  di»- 
pense  with;  but  many  of  these  would  have 
been  utterly  unintelligible  lo  any  but  the 
antiquarian  reader,  hud  this  process  not 
passed  upon  them.  There  are  some  word* 
and  naiiiea  which  she  has  found  it  imp«issible 
to  makeoutwith  certainly  j  and  we  fiiiicylhat 
we  could  help  her  to  a  better  guess  at  a  ftw 
ofiheR]  than  shehaa  herself  given  us.  For 
instance,  judging  from  the  connexion,  wo 
would  suggest  thai  Kirkbyshire  (page  H^, 
vol.  ii.)  was  not  Kirkjjy  East,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, but  one  of  the  many  places  of  that 
name  in  Yorkshire.  '  Haylliim'  we  should 
be  disposed  to  think  referred  to  that  part  of 
Yorkshire,  which  from  a  very  early  period 
has  been  known  by  the  name  of  Uallua- 
shire,  rather  than,  as  she  conjcr.tures,  to 
Hayhani  ;  excepting  its  being  'in  tho 
Wotda,*  may  render  our  reading  an  tmprt^ 
per  one.  We  are  uncertain  whether  they 
are  confined  to  the  East  Riding.'  And  tbe 
word  "  laif,"  in  a  letter  of  queen  Margaret 
(page  6,  vol.  ii.,)  is  evidently  not  love,  aa 
she  renders  it,  but  late,  the  rat ;  so  ibo 
Scotcli  bsllad — 

■  Whiitle  o'rr  die  laet  (or  mt)  «'(.' 

But,  considering  the  materials  she  had  l» 
deal  with,  Wfl  aiaj  rather  be  aurpriaed  Umi 
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there  are  so  few  instances  of  the  kind,  than 
that  we  should  have  been  able  to  point  out 
these,  which  we  dn  with  all  deference  to 
the  Indj's  own  judgment.  We  must,  in 
OORcludiBg  our  notice  of  them,  again  repeal 
our  expression  of  the  pleasure  and  imeresl 
with  which  we  hare  perused  her  volumes. 


JESIE8   ANECDOTES   OP  BOOS. 


Ynaiti*  Uunrj  Gualla. 

JESSE'S  ANECDOTES  OF  DOGS. 

Anredutei  of  Dogs.  By  Fdward  Jesse, 
Esq.,  author  of  "Gleaningii  in  Naluraf 
History,"  dec.  4to,  pp.  i£)0.  London, 
R.  Bentley. 

To  sit  down  on  our  stool  to  review  ihia 
delightrulty  illusirBied  book  is  somethini; 
like  getting  into  the  saddle  to  go  out  wit' 
the  hounds.  We  look  around,  and  thei 
are  all  ihe  animals  as  lively  as  spring.  F( 
a  whipper-tn,  no  one  could  be  more  aufait 
than  Mr.  Je^se,  who  aeems  to  be  quite  fa- 
milisr  and  intimate,  as  it  were,  with  every 
dog  in  the  pack,  knowing  as  much  of  iheii 
breeds,  habits,  and  cbaraciera,  as  if  he  were 
himself  of  the  same  geniia,  the  very 
a  dog.  Then  the  tail-pieces  are  so  afro/ios, 
and  the  whole  got  up  in  so  good  n  siyle, 
that  we  feet  our  admiraiion  for  the  whole 
Bpecrea  increase  as  we  eoniemplate  their 
variety  and  beauty  ;  aa  our  veneration  for 
their  intellect  is  greatly  augmented  whilst 
we  read  these  true  stories  of  their  humanity, 
courage,  sagacity,  snd  general  talent,  not 
to  say  genius.  Man,  indeed,  ought  to  love 
dogs,  in  return  for  the  afiectton  they  dis- 
play towards  man.  Yet  Mr.  Jesae  is  not 
quite  sure  wheiht^r  or  no  they  are  the  re- 
claimed descendants  of  the  wolf,  though  he 
inclines  to  consider  them  a  distinct  race, 
and  unquestioDably  no  connexion  with  Rey- 
nard the  Foi.    Thus,  sajs  he  :— 

"  We  disroisB  the  fox  as  an  alien  to  the  doifi 
or  at  all  events  as  h  distinct  species.  Then 
comes  the  claim  of  ihe  wolf  as  ihe  true  ori- 
ginal of  the  dog.  Betbre  considering  rhia,  let 
OS  revert  to  the  quration  of  what  constitutes  a 

r^ies;  Mr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion  thai  tl  is 
power  of  breeding  together  and  of  coniinu- 
ing  lo  breed  with  each  otber ;  that  this  is  par- 
tidly  the  case  between  the  dog  and  the  woli 
is  cirtain, for  Lord  Clanbruosil am)  Lord  Peni- 
broke  proved  the  fact  bryond  a  doubt  above 
half  a  century  ago,  unit  ihe  Ibltowing  epiiaph 
in  the  garden  ai  Wilion  House  is  a  curious 
record  of  the  particulars : — 


Conclueive  as  (hie  fact  may  appear,  as  proving 
the  descent  of  ilie  dog  from  ihe  woli^  it  is  not 
convincing,  the  dog  having  charscters  wiiich 
lo  not  belong  to  Ihe  woUl  The  dog.  lor  ia- 
itance,  ^'uards  properly  with  striclest  vigil- 
ince,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  his  charge ; 
nil  his  enerjijfHBeem  roused  at  night,  as  though 
ire  that  that  is  the  time  when  drpredaiions 
conimilted.  His  courage  Is  unbounded,  a 
property  not  poBBeKped  by  the  wolf;  he  ap- 
(lenrs  never  to  forget  a  kinoneps,  but  soon  Inses 
the  recol  lee  lion  ol  an  jiijury,  if  received  from 
ilie  hand  of  one  he  loves,  hui  reccnis  il  il'  of- 
fered by  a  stranger.  His  docility  and  mentat 
tliahilii^  exceed  those  of  any  oiher  animal; 
is  habits  are  social,  and  his  fidelity  not  lo  be 
shaken;  hung;er  cannot  weaken,  nor  old  age 
impair  it  His  discriminniion  is  equal,  in  many 
respects,  to  human  inleltigence.  If  he  com- 
niils  a  I'liult,  he  is  secmible  of  it,  and  shows 
pleasure  when  coismended.  There,  and  many 
oiber  quulilies  which  might  have  been  enume- 
rated, are  distinct  from  those  possrs«ed  by  Iho 
wolf.  It  may  be  said  ihni  domestication  might 
produce  them  in  tlie  lailer.  This  may  be 
doubled,  and  is  nnt  likely  to  he  proved)  the 
fncl  is,  the  dog  would  appear  to  be  a  precious 
gift  10  man  from  a  benevolent  Creaior,  lo  be- 
come hiB  friend,  Companion,  protcclorn  and  the 
iiidelktigHble  agenl  of  his  wishes.  While  all 
other  animals  had  the  iear  and  dread  of  man 
iplanlrd  in  them,  Uie  poor  dog  alone  looked 
his  master  with  affeciion,  and  the  tin  once 
formed  was  never  broken  to  the  present  hour." 

The  preliminaries  of  the  family  tree  be- 
ing settled,  our  author  proceeds  to  tell  UB 
snecdnies  of  wolf-dogs,  Newfoundlands, 
cullies,  St.  Bernards,  bloodhounds,  terriers, 
spaniels,  poodles,  Esquimaux,  greyhounds, 
pointers,  pugs,  turnsptta,  foxhounds,  bea' 
gles,  niBstiftii,  and  bulldogs ;  all  in  that  gos- 
sijipiug,  light-reading  manner,  which  is 
calculsied  lo  make  a  performance  of  ilie 
sort  so  popular.  Let  il  be  our  task  to  un 
keimel  a  few  san^ples  of  these  snecdoies, 
choosing  such  as  we  think  may  be  either 
new  or  least  known,  and,  by  way  of  criti- 
cism, add  a  few  analogous  specimens  from 
our  own  canine  budget.  We  paea  at  once 
10  the  colley,  of  which  Mr.  Jesse  relates  :— 

"A  tody  of  high  rank  hnsBBortorcDlley,or 
Scotch  sheep-dog.  When  he  is  ordered  to 
rin}[  Ihe  brll,  he  does  so  ;  but  if  he  is  told  to 
ring  the  bell  when  Ihe  servant  is  in  the  room 
whose  duly  ii  is  lo  atieod,  he  refuses,  anil  tlien 
(he  following  occurrence  lakes  place.  His 
mistress  says,  'Ring  ttie  bell,  dog.'  The  dog 
looks  at  the  servant,  and  thui  harks  his  bovr 
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T  twice.  The  order  ia  repeated 
<r  three  tiroes.  At  last  the  dog  lays  hold 
of  the  eervant'B  coal  in  a  significant  manner, 
juflt  ae  if  hp  had  aaid  to  hira, '  Doo'i  you  hear 
that  I  am  to  ring  U\e  belt  for  you? — come  to 
my  lady.'  Hia  miatress  always  haa  her  shoea 
warmeo  before  ihe  puis  Ihem  on  ;  but  during 
iha  late  hot  weather,  her  maid  was  putting 
IhetD  on  niihout  their  having  been  previnusly 
placed  before  Ihe  Ere.  When  the  dog  eaw 
this,  he  immediately  interfered^  expresBing  the 

e'ealeei  indignation  at  the  maid'a  negligence. 
e  took  tiie  alioes  from  her,  carried  iliem  to 
the  fire,  and  al^r  they  had  been  warmed  aa 
uaual,  he  brought  them  back  to  hia  tnistrece 
witb  much  apparent  satiafHciion,  evidentlj^  in-' 
landing  to  aay— if  he  could— 'It  is  all  right 
now.' " 

And  again  : — 

"  At  Albany,  in  Worceatershire,  at  the  Kat 
of  Admiral  Maling,  a  dog  went  every  day  to 
meet  the  mail,  and  brought  tiie  bag  in  faia 
month  to  ttie  house.  The  distance  wae  about 
a  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  dog  uBually 
received  a  meal  of  meat  as  his  reward.  The 
■ervanta  having  on  one  day  only  neglected  to 
give  him  hia  accnecomed  meal,  the  doi^  on  the 
arrival  of  the  next  mail  buried  the  ba^,  nor 
was  it  foand  without  considerable  search." 

[By  the  way,  the  word  "  usuails"  apolls 
this  storj' ;  for  if  the  reward  were  iioi  ctrn- 
stant,  the  revenge  for  the  omission  of  ant 
day  only  could  not  be  accounted  for.]  The 
Newfoundland  bu  always  been  noted  for 
remarksble  intelligence;  and  Mr.  Jesae 
tells  :— 

"  Extraordinary  as  the  following  anecdote 
may  appear  to  some  persons,  it  is  itriclly  true, 
ana  strongly  shows  the  peosi',  and  1  am  almost 
inclined  to  add  reason,  of  (he  Newfoundland 
dog.  A  ftiend  of  Diine,  while  shooting  wild 
fowl  with  trie  brother,  was  attended  hy  a  saga- 
'cious  dog  of  ifais  breed.  In  getting  near  some 
reeds  by  the  side  of  a  rirer,  they  threw  down 
their  hata,  and  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
when  they  fired  at  some  birds.  They  soon 
aflerwHrds  eeoi  the  dog  to  bring  their  hale,  one 
of  which  was  smaller  than  the  other.  After 
aereral  attempts  to  bring  them  both  together 
in  his  mouth,  me  dog  at  last  placed  the  smaller 
hat  in  the  larger  one,  pressed  it  down  with  his 
foot]  and  thus  was  able  to  bring  them  both  at 
the  same  time. 

'' A  gentleman  had  apointer  and  Newfound- 
land dog  which  were  great  friends.  The  for-, 
mer  broke  his  leg,  and  was  confined  to  a  ken- 
neL  During  that  time,  the  Newfoundland 
never  failed  bringing  bones  and  other  food  to 
the  pointer,  and  would  sit  for  hours  together 
by  the  side  of  his  suffering  friend, 

"  During  a  period  of  very  hot  weather,  the 
Mayor  of  Plymouth  gave  orders  that  aiL  does 
fbiud  wandering  in  uie  public  atreeta  afaouTd 


be  secured  by  the  police,  and  removed  to  the 
priflon-yard.  Among  them  was  a  Newfound- 
land dog  belonging  to  a  ship-owner  of  the 
port,  who,  with  several  others,  was  tied  up  iu 
the  yard.  The  Newfoundland  soon  gnawed 
the  rope  which  confined  him,  and  then,  bear^ 
ing  the  cries  of  his  companions  to  be  released, 
he  set  to  work  to  gnaw  Ihe  ropes  which  coB- 
fined  them,  and  had  succeeded  In  three  or  four 
instances,  when  he  wae  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  jailor.  •  •  • 

"  A  gentleman,  from  whom  1  received  the 
anecdote,  was  walking  one  day  along  a  road 
in  Lancashire,  when  he  wae  accoited,  if  the 
term  may  be  need,  by  a  terrier-dog.  The  ani- 
mal's gesticulations  were  at  first  so  strange 
and  unuBual,  that  he  fell  inclined  to  get  ont  of 
its  way.  The  dog,  however,  at  last,  by  vari- 
ous significant  signs  and  expressive  looks, 
made  his  meaning' linown,  and  the  gentleman, 
to  the  dog's  great  delight,  turned  and  followed 
him  for  a  few  hundred  j^ards.  He  wae  led  to 
the  banks  of  a  canal  which  he  had  not  before 
seen,  and  there  he  discovered  a  small  dog 
struggling  in  the  water  for  his  Itfe,  and  nearly 
exhausted  by  hie  efforts  lo  save  himself  from 
drowning.  The  sides  of  the  canal  were  bricked, 
with  a  low  parapet  wall  rather  higher  than  the 
bank.  The  gentleman,  by  stooping  down, 
with  some  difiiculty  got  hold  of  the  dog  and 
drew  him  out,  his  companion  all  the  time 
watching  the  proceedings.  It  cannotbe  doubl- 
ed but  that  in  this  instance  Ihe  terrier  made 
use  of  the  only  means  in  his  power  to  save  the 
other  dog,  and  thie  in  a  way  which  showed  a 
power  ofreaaoD  ing  equally  strong  with  that  of 
a  human  being  under  a  similar  circumstance." 

To  match  this  we  ma;  as  well  here  re- 
late the  following  yet  more  wonderful  fact. 
A  dog  was  one  day  accidentally  run  over  b; 
a  "  shay-cart"  in  Portland-street,  and  had 
hia  leg  broken  ;  which  being  witnessed  bj 
a  humane  surgeon  living  near,  he  took  the 
creature  up,  and  dressed  the  limb  carefiillj 
with  splints,  &c.,  and  restored  hun  to  his 
grieved  master,  with  whom  be  was  a  might; 
favorite.  As  he  got  better  he  was  from 
time  to  time  carried  to  the  doctor's  to  have 
hia  wound  dressed.  By  and  by  he  got  well 
enough  to  limp  there  by  himself,  and  finally, 
when  quite  restored,  the  habit  had  grown 
BO  confirmed  with  him,  that  he  used  every 
now  and  then  to  make  acrateful  and  friend- 
ly call  by  way  of  acknowledging  the  service 
which  had  been  done  him.  Such  waa  the 
state  of  affairs,  when  one  evening  hia  well- 
known  scratch  and  tapping  at  the  surgery 
door  was  heiud  more  impatientlif  than  was 
wont,  and  when  it  was  opened  to  him  he 
walked  in  with  a  companion  dog  who  had 
got  a  severe  hurt  on  his  leg,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  and  recommended  as  a 
patUnt,  for  Bimilai  budigM  andioiioiu  to 
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tboae  he  had  found  effectaal  in  hi 
lapidated  case. 

Mr.  Jeese  goes  on  with  other  instances 
of  sagacity ; — 

"A  vessel  was  driven  bv  a  siorni  on  the 
beachofLydd,  in  Kent.  The  surf  wai  rolling 
furioual)'.  Eight  men  ^Yere  calling  for  help, 
but  not  a  boat  could  be  got  off  to  their  acsist- 
snce.  At  length  a  gentleman  eame  on  the 
beach  accompanied  by  lijs  Newfoundland  dog;. 
He  directed  the  attention  of  the  noble  animal 
to  the  veisel,  and  put  a  short  slick  into  his 
mouth.  The  inlelligent  and  courageous  dog 
at  once  understood  his  meaning,  and  sprung 
into  the  Bca,  fighting  his  way  througn  the 
foaming  wavea.  He  could  not.  however,  get 
close  enough  to  the  vessel  to  deliver  ihal  with 
which  he  wae  charged,  but  ihe  crew  joyfully 
made  fast  a  rope  to  anolherpieceof  wood,  and 
threw  it  towards  him.  The  sagacious  dog  saw 
tile  whole  business  in  an  instant — he  dropped 
his  own  piece,  and  immediately  seized  tlist 
which  had  been  cast  to  him ;  and  then,  with  a 
degree  of  alrength  and  determination  almoal 
incredible,  he  dragged  it  through  the  surge 
itnd  delivered  it  to  hie  master.  Qy  (his  means 
■  line  orconimuoication  was  formed,  and  every 
man  on  board  saved.         •         •         »         » 

"An  intelligent  correspondent,  to  whom  1 
am  mdebled  for  some  Eeosible  remarks  on  the 
lacuUies  of  dogs,  has  rtmarked  that  large- 
beaded  dogs  are  generally  posaessed  with  su- 
perior laculties  to  otiiers.  This  fact  favore  the 
Shrenological  opbion  that  size  of  brain  is  evi- 
ence  of  superior  power.  He  has  a  dog  pos- 
•esaing  a  remarkably  large  head,  and  few  dogs 
can  match  him  in  intelligence.  Ho  is  a  cross 
with  the  Newfoundland  breed,  and  besidea  his 
cleverness  in  the  field  as  a  retriever,  he  shows 
hia  sagacity  at  home  in  the  performance  of 
several  useful  feats.  One  consists  in  carrying 
meSBBgei.  If  a  neighbor  is  to  be  communi- 
cated with,  the  dog  is  always  ready  to  be  Ihe 
bearer  of  a  letter.  He  will  take  orders  to  the 
workmen  who  reside  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  house,  and  will  scratch  impatiently  at  their 
door  when  so  employed,  although  at  other 
times,  desirous  of  sharing  the  warmth  of  their 
kitchen  fire,  he  would  wail  patiently,  and  then 
entering  with  a  seriousness  befitting  the  ira- 
Bgined  importance  of  his  mission,  would  care- 
fully deliver  the  note,  never  returning  without 
having  discharged  hia  trust.  His  usefulness 
in  recovering  articles  accideniatlj  lost  has 
often  been  proved.  As  he  is  not  always  al- 
lowed to  be  present  at  dinner,  he  will  bring  a 
hat,  book,  or  any  thing  he  can  Hnil  and  hold  it 
in  his  mouth  as  a  sdrl  of  apology  (or  his  inlru- 
won.  He  seems  pleased  at  being  allowed  to 
lead  his  master's  horse  to  the  stable." 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Jesse  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  seen  the  wonderful  dogs  which 
were  exhibited  some  year  or  two  ago  in  the 
Quadrant,  one  of  which  beat 
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as  recorded  in  our  f]^ithfu]  chronicle  at  the 
time;  and  both  of  them  performed  feats  of 
sagacity  which  could  not  be  explained  by 
any  process  short  of  human  reasoning  pow- 
ers. Learned  doga  have  been  in  numbers, 
but  these  French  scholars  (somethiag  like 
Spanish  pointers  in  form)  were  the  most 
marvellous  ever  witnessed.  Not  that  Lon- 
don dogs  are  destitute  of  a  sort  of  cockney 
ability.  Weknew  one  who  was  accustomed 
to  go  almost  every  day  with  a  penny  in  hia 
mouth  to  the  baker's  and  buy  a  roll  for  his 
own  consumption.  One  day  the  baker's 
man,  in  a  joke,  gave  liini  a  roll,  hot  as  lire, 
just  out  of  the  oven,  which  he  instantly 
dropt,  seized  his  money  nff  the  counter,  and 
from  that  day  changed  his  baker.  He 
never  would  go  back  again  to  that  shop,  bat 
spent  his  penny  like  a  good  steady  customer 
with  a  better  behaved  tradesman. 

Of  a  coltey  we  have  the  following  frons 
Mr.  Jesse ; — 

"  The  owner  of  a  sheof^-dog  having  been 
hanged  some  years  ago  for  sheep-eteaiing,  the 
following  fact,  among  others  reepecting  the 
dog,  was  authenticated  by  evidence  on  hia 
trial.  When  the  man  intended  to  steal  any 
sheep,  he  did  not  do  it  himself,  but  detached 
his  dog  to  perform  the  business.  Wiih  this 
view,  under  pretence  of  looking  at  the  sheep 
with  an  mtenlion  to  purchase  them,  lie  went 
through  Ihe  flock  with  the  dog  at  his  heel,  to 
whom  he  secretly  gave  a  signal,  so  as  to  let 
him  .know  the  individuals  he  wanted,  to  the 
number  often  or  twenty  out  of  a  fioch  of  some 
hundreds.  He  then  went  away,  and,  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles,  sent  back  the  dog  by 
himself  in  the  night-time,  who  picked  out  the 
individual  sheep  that  had  been  pointed  out  to 
him,  separated  them  from  the  flock,  anddrove 
them  before  him  by  himstU',  till  he  overtook 
his  master,  10  whom  he  relinquished  them." 

These  creatures  do  such  acts  on  the  Scot- 
tish mountains  in  regard  to  the  guidance 
anddireclionof  flocks,  that  they  are  utterly 
incredible  without  being  seen,  and  nearly 
incredible  when  they  are.  The  waving  of 
a  shepherd's  arm  at  a  distance  far  beyond 
the  sound  of  voice  is  sufficient  to  regulate 
all  their  movements:  and  you  may  see  them 
a  mile  or  two  miles  olT,  on  lop  of  hills,  obey- 
ing every  gesture  of  their  master,  pointing 
out  various  and  complex  operations.  We 
saw  a  colley  once  in  Perthshire  taking  a 
flock  of  sheep  to  Falkirk  Tryst,  or  Fair: 
and  as  the  road  was  dusty,  he  chose  to  in- 
dulge bis  charge  occasionally  with  a  bit  of 
green  walk  and  nibble.  "To  accomplish 
this,  where  he  observed  a  gap  in  a  hedge, 
he  bounded  into  the  field  ud  rta  on  to  Uie 
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farther  extremity  on  bis  route ;  if  he  (bund  I  the  neighborhood  of  iiihite^>ii>l  banqueU  od 
an  opening  there,  he  refurned  and  drove  the  the  banka  of  the  Thames  !  Two  more  an- 
aheep  into  the  pasture  to  pick  up  a  little  on  ecdotea  from  our  author,  and  two  more  of 
their  way — if  not,  he  occupied  the  gap,  and  our  own,  and  we  ha*e  done  with  the  dogs : 
resolutely  denied  them   entrance,  driving 


them,  with  barking,  along  the  turnpike 

Mr.  J.  nffirms  that  the  greyliound,  ifkind- 
ly  treated,  is  as  sensible  as  other  dogs ;  not 
BO  the  pug.  But  the  pointer  is  one  of  the 
most  sagacious — and  his  action  in  sporting 
is  highly  eulogized.  On  Monday  we  saw  a 
watet'Spaniel  which  was  so  fond  of  duck- 
sbooting,  that  when  rery  hungry  his  owner 
threw  him  dowu  a  piece  uf  meal,  and  at  the 
same  tnoaient  took  up  his  gun  to  go  upon 
the  deck  of  the  yacht ;  and  the  animal  left 
his  food  untouched  to  leap  upon  deck  to  see 
the  piece  discharged.  This  iellow  liked 
aleo  a  sport  of  his  own,  which  consisted  in 
catching  crabs  in  the  water  and  giving  them 
a  crunch  betwixt  his  jaws,  which  spoilt 
their  swimming  for  erer  after  he  had  dropi 
their  maugled  sheila.  This  species  is  close- 
ly allied  iu  aculenesa  to  the  Newfoundland- 
era:  of  whom  Mr.  J.  farther  relates: — 

"  A  Nrnroundland  dog  of  (he  true  breed  waa 
brought  from  that  country,  and  given  lo  a  gen- 
tleman who  rcEided  near  Thames  Street,  in 
London.  Aa  he  had  no  means  of  keeping  the 
BDimal,  except  in  close  confinement,  he  sent 
him  to  n  friend  in  Scotland  by  a  Berwick 
smack.  When  he  arrived  in  Scotland,  he 
took  the  Srst  opporiunity  ol  escaping,  and 
though  he  certainly  had  never  bdore  travelled 
one  yard  of  the  road,  yet  he  found  hia  way 
hack  to  his  former  residence  on  Fish  Street 
Hill,  but  in  so  exhausted  a  slate  that  he  could 
only  expresa  his  joy  at  seeing  his  master,  and 
then  diad.  So  wonderlul  is  the  sense  ofthese 
dogs,  that  I  have  heard  ol  three  inslnncee  in 
which  they  have  voluniarily  guarded  the  bed- 
chamber doors  of  their  misireaFes,  during  the 
whole  night,  in  the  ahcence  of  their  maslere, 
although  on  no  other  occasion  did  they  ap- 
proach  them." 

We  will  not  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing, but  we  hea^d  it  on  the  spot,  at  Lime- 
bouse,  near  unto  Blackwall.  A  dog  at- 
tached lo  the  yard  of  a  leading  shipbuildei 
there  was  stolen  by  a  aailor,  and  concealed 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  India  and 
China.  In  the  Chinese  seas  the  vessel  was 
attacked  by  pirates,  and,  after  a  sharp  bat- 
tle, driven  ashore  and  destroyed.  Almost 
the  entire  crew  perished ;  hut  what  was  the 
astonishment  in  the  building  yard  when, 
months  after,  the  dog  made  hit  appearance, 
having,  by  some  means  or  other,  found 


''  A  mastiff  belonging  to  a  tanner  had  takea 
great  dislike  to  a  man,  whose  business  fre- 
quently brouuht  him  to  the  house.  Beiog 
much  aonoyed  at  his  anilpaihy,  and  fearful  of 
ihe  consequences,  he  requetted  the  owner  of 
the  dog  lo  endeavor  to  remove  the  dislike  of 
the  animal  to  him.  This  he  promised  to  do, 
and  brought  it  aboui  in  ihe  rolluwiiig  manner, 
by^  acting  on  the  ooble  disposilion  of  ihe  dog. 
Walchiirg  his  opportunity,  he  one  day,  as  if 
by  Hccidenl,  pushed  Ihe  dog  into  a  well  in  the 
yard,  in  which  be  allowed  it  lo  etrugglea  con- 
cideralile  time.  When  Ihe  dog  »eemed  lo  b« 
gelling  tired,  the  tanner  desired  hia  compaiv- 
lo  pull  it  out,  which  he  did.  The  animal 
being  exiricaied,  al\er  shaking  himaell| 
fuwned  upon  his  deliverer,  as  il'  sensible  that 
he  hud  saved  his  lite,  and  never  molested  him 
ihe  contrary,  he  received  him  with 
kindness  whenever  they  met,  and  ofien  accoiD- 
panied  him  a  mile  or  iwg  on  his  way  home." 

In  the  following  anecdote,  we  have  ibe 
dog  in  the  character  of  a  groom  :— 

"  The  exiraordinary  sense  of  a  dog  was 
ihown  in  (lie  following  inttance.  A  gentle- 
nan,  residing  near  i'onlipool,  had  his  horae 
brought  to  his  house  by  a  servanL  While  the 
inn  went  to  the  door,  the  hcrse  ran  nway,and 
lade  his  escape  to  a  neighboring  mountain. 
,  dog  belonging  lo  the  house  sow  this,  and  of 
his  0'  


In  the  next,  the  dog  is  a  physician : — 

"During  B  very  severe  frost  and  iail  of 
tow  in  Scoilnnd,  the  fowls  did  not  make  their 
appearance  at  the  hour  when  they  usually  re- 
tired lo  roost,  and  no  one  knew  what  had  he- 
come  qf  them ;  the  house-dog  at  last  entered 
thekiichen,  having  in  his  mouth  a  hen,  appor* 
ently  dead.  Forcing  his  way  lo  the  fire,  (be 
s«.gacious  animal  lajd  his  charge  down  upon 
heunh,  andimmedialely  secolf.  He 
B  again  wiih  anoiliiir,  which  he  de- 
posited in  the  same  place,  and  ao  coniinued  till 
the  whole  of  tiie  poor  birds  were  rescued. 
Wandering  about  the  stack-yard,  the  fowls 
had  become  quiie  benumbed  by  the  esiremo 
cold,  and  haa  crowded  together,  when  the  dog, 
observing  them,  effected  their  deliverance :  ti>r 
iliey  all  revived  by  the  warmth  of  tlie  fire." 

The  dog  of  the  succeeding  anecdote  wu 
a  church-goer,  and  sonnd  ProteaUnt : — 

It  is  a  curioM  fact  that  dogs  can  coimt 


wajf  back  fiam  Cbiaa  ud  daikpiratei  to  I  time.    I  had,  when  aboy,K  favorite  terrier, 
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which  alwaya  went  with  me  to  church.  My 
molher,  tliinking  ibal  he  Ritracled  too  much 
of  my  atieniion,  ordered  ihe  eervanr  lo  faBiea 
him  up  every  Sunday  morning.  He  did  bo 
once  or  twice,  but  never  Hf^erwards.  Trim 
concealed  himaeirevery  Sunday  morning,  and 
either  met  me  as  1  eulrred  the  church,  or  I 
round  him  under  my  seal  in  the  pew." 

And  here  is  a  good  CBiholic  of  a  dog,  and 
unconvertible : 

"Mr.  Southey,  in  hia  '  Omnirtna,'  inrorms 
ne,  that  he  knew  of  a  dog  which  was  brought 
«p  by  B  Catholic,  andallerwardBSotd  loaPro- 
leeiant ;  but  atitl  he  tefuaed  to  eat  anything  on 
■  Friday." 

The  folloiviDg  dog«  were  sentimental 
dogs:— 

"  Dog*  have  been  known  to  die  from  exceBs 
of  joy  at  seeing  iheir  maeiers  altera  long  a\i- 
eence.  An  English  officer  had  a  large  dog, 
which  he  left  wiih  his  family  in  England, 
while  be  accompanied  an  expedition  lo  Ame' 
rica,  during  the  war  of  Ihe  Colonie*.  Through- 
out hia  abnence,  ihe  animal  appeared  very 
much  dejected-  Whtn  the  officer  relurned 
home,  the  dog,  who  happened  lo  be  Ijjing  al 
Ihe  door  of  an  aparlmenl  into  which  his  mas- 
ter wae  about  to  enter,  iinmediiiLely  recognized 
him,  leaped  upon  his  reck,  licked  hit  fare,  and 
io  a  few  minutes  fell  dead  al  his  feel.  A  favor- 
ite spAniel  of  a  lady  recenlly  died  on  eeeing 
hia  beloved  miatreei,  efier  a  long  absence." 


FABT   ARD  rRBBKNT   COSDITIDM   OT.  BKITtBH  POKTRT.  AW 

ihit  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  "than 
jnost  a  ireeumphal  airch  riiaed  jti  honor  of 
the  meeting  of  the  poets."  Miae  Word^ 
worth  smiled,  and  Wilson  laughed  and  d^ 
dared  the  idea  not  amiss.  But  when  it 
was  told  to  Wordsworth  he  tooli  De  Quin- 
cey  aside,  and  said  loud  enough  to  be 
beard  bj  more  ihaa  the  person  he  was  ad- 
"  Poets  !  poets!  what  does  the 
(eilow  mean  1  Where  are  theyT"  Hogg 
jyss  a  litile  offended  at  the  time,  but  he  en- 
joyed it  afterwards;  nnd  we  have  heard 
tell  Ihe  BtOTf  in  his  own  "slee"  and 
litsble  minner,  and  laugh  immoderate* 
fy  aa  he  told  it.  Poor  James  Hogg !  fLx- 
oiRA  has  reason  to  remember  James  ;  not 
wab  the  poet  of  "Kilmeny"  fiirgottea 
whtfi  dead,  by  the  great  poet  of  the  Excur- 
sion. There  is  itoihing  more  touching  in 
poetry  since  the  time  of  Collins  than 
Wordsworth's  exlempora  verses  on  the 
shepherd's  death.  Ue  knew  his  claims  to 
be  called  a  poel,  and  time  will  conBrm  his 
judgment  and  make  the  Rydal  Aurora  a 
story  merely  to  amuse. 

foeiB,  where  are  they  T  Is  poetry  extinct 
among  us,  or  is  it  only  dormant^  Is  the 
crop  exhausted,  ind  must  the  field  lie  fallow 
for  a  time  t  Or  is  it  that,  in  this  commer- 
cial nation  of  oura,  where  every  thing  is 
weighed  in  Rothacbild'secsjea  of  pecuniary 
excellence,  that  we  have  no  good  poetry  be- 
cause we  have  no  demand  for  itt  We 
falter  while  we  think  it  is  so.  Poets  westill 
have,  and  poetry  at  times  of  a  rich  and 
novel,  but  not  a  cultivated  flavor.  Hardly 
a  waek  elapses  that  does  not  give  birth  to 
as  many  diflereni  volumes  of  verses  aa  there 
are  days  in  a  week.  But  then  there  is  lit- 
tle that  is' good  ;  much  that  wis  imagina- 
tion, nnd  much  that  might  have  passed  for 
poetry  when  verse  was  in  its  infancy  among 
us.  Much  of  that  clock-work  tintinabulum 
of  rhyme — that  cuckoo  kind  of  verse 
which  palls  upon  the  mind  and  really  di>- 
puHis  you  with  verse  of  a  higher  character. 
But  now  we  look,  and  Justly  too,  fur  some- 
thing more.  Whilst  we  imitate  others,  we 
can  no  more  excel  ihan  |ie  thai  sails  by 
Dihers'  maps  can  make  a  new  discovery. 
All  the  old  dishes  of  the  aticienta  have  been 
new  heated  and    new  set   forth  usque  ad 

But  we  forbear.     People  look   for 

something  more  than  schoolboy  common- 
places and  thoughts  at  second-hsnd,  and 
novelties  and  nothing  more,  without  a  sin- 
gle grain  of  salt  to  savor  the  tun  of  ud- 
meaningness  which  they  carry  with  them. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  become  ■  poet, — 


Part  II.  asd  Conchmiok, 

Hooo  has  told  bo  amusing  anecdote  of 
Wordsworth  at  Mount  Rydal.  It  chanced 
one  night  while  the  bardof  Kilmeny  wi 
the  Lakes  with  Wordsworth,  Wilson,  snd 
De  Qutncey,  that  a  resplendent  srch, 
something  like  (he  aurora  borealis,  was  ob- 
served across  the  zenith,  from  the  one  ho- 
rixon  to  the  other.  The  splendid  meteor 
became  the  subject  of  conversaiioa,  ant' 
the  table  waa  left  for  an  eminence  outsidi 
where  its  effect  could  be  seeo  to  greater 
advantage.  Miss  Wordsworth,  the  poet' 
aister,  who  accompanied  them,  expressed 
ftar  lest  the  brilliant  stranger  might  prove 
cHninona,  when  Hogg,  thinking  he  was  say- 
ing a  good  thing,  kuzirded  the  remark 
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fhea    Hu»ea   ioMnil*  to 

e  tnakei  a  poet>  or  si  leaat- 


>poet  phrased  it, — 

do  lome  mighty 
-■  kinf ," 


Soulb  WHS  of  opinion  that  the  composi' 
tion  of  an  epieram  waa  the  next  great  dtffi- 
cully  to  an  epic  poem. 

*•  And  Sonlfa  twheld  that  master-pjeca  oT  nittn." 

Coxcombs  who  consider  the  composition  of 
BGonganeaay  matter  should  set  themselves 
down,  as  Burns  says,  and  try.  Ask  Tommy 
Ifoore  how  many  days  and  nights  he  has 

fiTeu  to  a  single  atauza  in  an  Iriah  meli>> 
yl  Ask  Sam  Refers  how  long  he  has 
spent  DTer  the  composition  of  a  couplet  in 
An  Epistle  to  a  Friend;  or  Wordaworih 
bow  long  he  has  Inhered  with  a  sonnet. 
Bowles — yes,  ask  the  Vicar  of  Bremhill,  if 
he  does  ntit  owe  the  bright  finish  of  his 
verse  as  much  to  pains  aa  happiness  T  Dry- 
den  toiled  for  a  fortnight  over  bis  Altxm- 
fur's  Feoit,  and  yet  he  wrote  with  ease — 
not  the  ease  of  the  mob  of  genilemen  ridi- 
culed by  Pope,  but  with  great  fluency  of 
idea  and  great  mastery  of  expression. 
Good  things  are  not  knocked  off  at  a  heat — 
for  a  long  jump  there  mait  be  a  very 
long  run,  and  a  long  preparatory  training 
too.  There  is  no  saying  "  I  will  be  a 
poet."  Only  consider  not  the  long  appren- 
ticeship alone,  but  the  long  aervitude  which 
the  muse  reqvires  from  those  who  would 
invoke  her  rightly. 

'■In  a  poet  no  kbd  of  knowledge  ii 
overlooked  ;  to  a  poet  nothing  can  be  ukcIceb. 
Whatever  is  beautiful  and  whatever  Ib  dread- 
ful must  be  fanijliar  to  lijs  imuginaiion ;  he 
must  be  conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully 
TOSt  or  elegantly  little.  The  pliintu  of  the 
garden,  the  animals  of  the  wood,  the  minerals 
of  the  earth,  the  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  all 
concur  to  store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible 
VBriety,  for  every  idea  is  useful  for  iho  enforce- 
ment or  decoraiion  of  religioua  truth,  and  he 
who  knows  most  will'have  moat  power  of  di- 
versirying  his  Boenes  and  of  graiifying  his 
leader  wiih  remote  alluEions  and  uuexpected 
initruction."* 

Every  one  reroembeni  (poets  themselves 
perhaps  excepted)  the  long  course  of  study 
and  preparation  which  Milton  laid  down 
for  himself  before  he  stripped  for  the  Par- 


[Avovar, 

adiie  Lost.  And  yet  one  would  hardly 
think,  UD  first  reflection,  that  any  course  (^ 
preparation  was  necessary  for  the  poet  of 
Comus  and  Lveidas,  and  the  Hymn  oh  ike 
Nativity  of  Christ.  But  Milton  folly  un- 
derstood the  height  of  his  great  argument, 
and  how  unequalled  with  every  lengthened 
preparation  he  must  be  to  record  it  rigfaliy. 
But  people  (not  poets)  start  epics  nowadays 
without  any  kind  of  consideration.  No 
subject  is  too  great  for  them.  Satan,  Chaos, 
The  Messiah,  The  Ovmiprtsenee  of  the 
Deity,  the  Fall  of  Nineveh,  The  World 
before  tht  Flood.  Que  shudders  at  the 
very  idea  of  subjects  so  sublime  taken  up 
holyday  recreations  by  would-be  poets, 
Ithuut  the  vision  attd  the  faculty  divine, 
any  other  merit  (if  merit  it  may  be 
called)  than  the  mere  impudence  of  dar- 
ing : — 


And  the  high  raptures  of  a  happy  n 


■  diadaiDfu)  boa  , 
And  beau  at  heaven's  gates  with  har  bright 

hoora!" — Bek  Jossob 

Benjamin  West.thepainter,  trafficked  with 
subjects  of  the  same  sublime  description. 
And  in  what  way  1  "  Without  expression, 
fsncy,  or  design  ;"  without  geniusand  with- 
out art.  People  forget,  or  choose  to  forget, 
that  iubjtct  alone  is  uot  sufficienl  for  a  poem. 
Look  at  Burns's"  Mouse,"  or  Wordsworth's 
"  Peter  Bell,"  or  Wilkie's  "  Blind  Fiddler," 
or  Gainaborough's  "  Cottager  "  with  a  dish 
of  cream.  It  is  thetreatment  which  enno- 
bles. .  But  there  is  do  driving  this  into  some 
people's  ears.  Big  with  the  swolf  cu  ambition 
of  securiQg  a  fuoling  on  the  snn-bright  suin- 
tnits  of  Parnassus,  they  plume  themselvea 
on  burrowed  wings'  and  bladders  of  their 
own,  and  aller  a  world  of  ink,  a  world  of 
big  ideas,  and  a  copied  invocation,  they 
struggle  to  ascend,  and  pant  and  tod  to  the 
r  an  epic  in  as  laauy  books  aa  the 
Iliad  or  the  jEneid.  Would  that  your  Rob- 
ert Moatgomerya,  your  £dwin  Atherslones, 
and  sundry  such  who  understand  the  art  of 
inking  iu  the  low  profound — would  that 
they  would  reflect  for  Ave  minutes  on  what 
epic  poem  really  is  I  And  what  it  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  glorious  John  Dryden  tell* 
in  a  very  few  words.  "  A  beroio  poem," 
he  says,  "  truly  snoh,  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  work  whicb  the  soul  of  man  is  ca- 
pable t9  perfotm."    And  so  it  is. 
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"  A  work,"  sa^  Millcn,  "  not  to  be  rnUed 
from  the  beat  of  youth  or  tlie  v&poraoT  wioe; 
but  h]r  doToat  prayer  to  that  Btemal  Spirii 
who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knoir- 
ledffe,  and  aenda  out  hia  Beraphiin  with  the 
httirowed  fire  of  his  altar  to'  touch  and  purify 
(be  lipa  of  whom  he  pleases." 

And  yei  Hurray  and  Moxon  are  troubled 
once  R<week,  at  the  least,  with  the  offer  of 
■  new  epic,  for  a  certnin  sum — so  run  the 
terms — or,  in  oa*«  of  deolining  that,  for 
half  pro6l3.  As  if  epics  were  bluckberriea, 
and  men  soaght  fame  as  Smith  O'Brien 
seeks  reputation — by  an  impertinent  foil; 
of  their  own!  But  "  Fools  rush  in,"  and 
(here  will  stilt  be  poetasters — Blackmore 
and  his  brethren — id  spite  of  critics,  hard 
words,  and  something  harder  still— con- 
temptuoDs  neglect. 

Few  lire  to  see  tbeir  fame  established  on 
a  firm  and  unalterable  foundation.  The 
kind  criticisms  of  friends  eonspire  at  times 
to  K>*c  a  false  position  to  a  poem,  or  the 
malice  of  enemies  unite  to  obtain  for  it  one 
equally  undeserved.  Who  now  reads  Hay- 
leyt  How  many  are  there  in  the  position 
of  Qaacoigne  and  Churchyard  aa  described 
by  old  Michael  Drayton  T — 

"  Accounlcd  wsr«  gr»t  nataten  manT  ■  day. 
But  not  inapirad  with  bravoGre  ;  had  itiey 
Lirad  but  ■  Utile  longer  ibej  had  leen 
Tbeir    worki   b«fiire    them    tu   have    buried 

'  That  "  lived  bat  a  litile  longer  I"     It 
well  (hey  didn't.     How  will  it  be  with  the 
poets  of  the  past  generation  two  hundred 
years  fVoro  ihisi     They  cannot  possibly 
down     "complete."     There    must     be 
weeding.      Fancy    Sir    Waller    Scott 
twelve  volumes,  Byron  in  ten,  Souihey 
ten,  Moore  in  ten,  Wordsworth  in  aix — to 
■ay  nothing  of  Campbell   in  two  volumes, 
Rogers  in  two,  and  Shelley  in  four.     The 
poets  of  (he  last  generation  form  a  library 
of  themselves.     And  if  poetry  is  multiplied 
hereafter  at  the  same  rale,  we  shall  want 
fresh  shelves,  fresh  patience,  and  a  new 
lease   of  life,    for  threesctwe    and   ten  of 
scriptural  existence  is  far  too  short  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  past  and  keep  up  our 
intimacy  with  the  present.     The  literature 
of  the  laat  fifty  years  is  a  study  of  itseif.— 
Scott's  novels,  Scott's  poetry,  Scott's  Mis- 
cellanies, and  Scott's  Life !     Tlien  of  the 
pr(>sent,   there  are  the  daily  papers,  the 
weekly  joarnala,  tha    monthly   magazines, 
the  quinerly  reviews,  sll  of  wbieh  we  are 
expected  to  hare  a  fair  passing  acquaintance 
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with.  There  is  Mr.  Dickens's  tsst  book 
on  the  table,  which  I  have  not  as  yet  had 
time  to  read,  and  old  Burton's  Anatomy  o/" 
Melancholy  by  its  side,  coaxing  me  to  re- 
new a  youthful  acquaintance  with  its  pages; 
and  there  are  Tristram  Shandy,  and  Hum- 
phrey C/i'njter,  and  dear  delightful  Amelia, 
which  I  fain  would  read  again,  hot  cannot, 
I  fear,  for  want  of  time.  Only  observe  the 
dual  on  that  line  Froisaart  on  my  shelves, 
and  that  noble  old  copy  of  Ben  Jonson's 
works  in  folio,  with  a  mark,  I  could  swear, 
in  the  third  act  of  the  Alchemist  or  the 
Siltnt  Womui.  There  is  no  keepiiig  pace 
with  the  present  while  we  pay  any  ining 
like  due  attention  to  the  pasL  I  pity  that 
man  who  reads  Albert  Smith  who  never 
resd  Partheniua ;  but  perhaps  he  pities 
me  beeausfl  I  am  indifferently  up  in  the 
writer  he  admires.  How  people  are  cut  off 
from  the  full  literary  enjoytaents  of  this 
life  who  never  read  "  Muorn  his  Expedi- 
tion," or  the  Ducheaa  of  Newcatile's  I^ife 
of  the  Duke  her  husband,  or  Tom  Brown, 
ur  Ned  Ward,  or  Roger  L'Estrange,  or 
Tom  Coryal,  or  "  the  works  aixty-three  in 
number  "  of  old  John  Taylor,  the  scullet 
on  the  Thames  1 

We  wish  for  poets  who  will  write  when 
Nature  and  tbeir  full  thoughts  bid  them, 
and  are  not  exacting  when  we  look  for 
more  than  one  sprig  of  laurel  to  grace  a 
garland.  We  have  already  enough  of 
would-be  poets — Auguatua  Osaar,  King 
James  I.,  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  great 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  celebrated  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  the  famous  Lord  Chatham;  but 
poetry  is  what  old  George  Chapman  calls 
it, — B  flower  of  the  sttn,  which  aisdains  to 
open  to  the  eye  of  a  caudle. 

"  No  power  the 
Whit  Richelii 

And  what  joung  Amtnon  wiib'd,  and  wiih'd 


Your  "rich  ill  poets  are  without  ex- 
use."*  "  Your  verses,  good  sir,  are  no 
poems,  they'll  not  hinder  your  rising  in  the 
st3(e."t  "  'Tis  ridiculous  for  a  lord  to 
print  verses  ;  'tis  well  enough  to  make 
1  to  please  himself,  but  to  make  them 
ic  is  foolish."}  People  affect  to  think 
the  same  talents  and  application  which 
raised  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  highest  honor 

*  Lord  Eotcomntoo. 

t  Ben  Johoioa. 

t  SildBD'i  TmiU-ntk. 
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of  the  gown,  woQid,  bad  ihejr  been  turned 
to  ihe  studjp  or  pneir;,  hare  reined  him  to 
as  high  a  poeition  in  ihe  eataliigue  of  our 
poets.     'Tis   pretty  enough    when  told  in 


"  Hon  minj  in  Ovid  wu  in  Hurraj  Imi  ;'' 

yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
very  lillle  in  it,  and  that  Wordsworth  is 
nearer  the  mark,  who  says  of  self  commun- 
ing and  unrecorded  men, — 

"Ob,niBnj  nt  tha  poaU  tha[  sra  »awa 
By  nature  ;  men  i  ndowed  with  hiatiMt  cift*. 
Th.  viiion  >nd  the  fecullj  diTine, 
Yel  niDting  iba  acDmptiihmenl  of  Torn.'' 

But  Ihia  oue  word  "  accomplishmenl"  im- 
pliea  a  good  deal  more  than  mere  dexteriij 
and  ease — culture  and  the  in^iring  aid  of 
books, 


For  words  are  in  poetry  what  coIotb  are  in 
painting,  and  ibe  music  of  numbers  is  not 
to  be  matched  or  d  >[ie  wiibouL  Look  at 
Donne.  Would  not  Donne's  Satires,  which 
abound  with  so  much  wit,  appear  more 
charming  if  he  had  taken  care  of  his  words 
and  of  his  numbers  T  Whereas  hia  verse 
is  now — if  verse  it  may  he  called^ 

"  A  kind  of  hobblinc  prnw. 
Which  limpi  along  lod  liuklea  in  ib«  tiTo*e." 

There  goes  much  more  to  the  composition 
of  even  a  third-rate  poet  than  rbymeslera 
at  first  are  willing  to  allow,  for  to  nutare, 
exercise,  imitation,  study,  art  must  be  add- 
ed to  make  all  these  perfect, — ovit  qitvi; 
«<n^  ymxai  itjrjjj  uup,  ova  nag  ic/kij  ^i) 
fiiwir  xcxK/imi — Without  art  nature  can 
never  be  perfect,  and  without  nature  an 
can  claim  no  being. 

One  of  Boswell'a  recorded  conversations 
with  the  great  hero  of  his  admiration  was 
on  the  subject  of  a  collection  being  made 
of  all  the  poems  of  alt  the  English  poets 
who  had  published  a  volume  of  poems. 

"Johnson  told  me,"  he  aays,  "that  a  Mr. 
Coxeler,  whom  he  knew,  had  gone  Ihe  sreat- 
e*l  length  towards  this,  having  collected  about 
500  volumes  of  poets  whoae  works  were  litiie 
known ;  but  thai  upon  hia  deaili  Tom  Oaborae 
bought  them,  fuid  they  were  dispersed,  which 
he  Uiought  a  pity,  as  it  was  curious  to  aee  any 
series  complele,  and  in  ntiy  volume  of  poeina 
tmnOhaiggood  may  bt  found." 

This  was  t  kindly  criticism,  nitered  in 


the  good  nature  of  an  easy  moment,  hardly 
applicable  to  the  volumes  of  verse  we  see 
published  now.  Surely  there  ore  many  put 
forth  without  a  redeeming  stanza  or  passage 
to  atone  for  the  dty  desert  of  a  thousand 
'lines  through  which  the  critic  is  doomed  to 
wander  in  quest  of  beauties  which  he  fain 
would  find.  Surely  Coxeter'a  collection 
contained  a  very  large  number  of  one-idea'd 
volumes  1  We  could  have  helped  him  from 
our  awn  sheivea  to  a  very  fair  collection  of 
verse  printed  before  1747,  when  this  "  curi- 
ous" collector  died,  full  of  the  moat  trivial 
nothingnesses.  For  a  little  volume  of  verse 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  said  to  be 
unique,  or  nearly  so,  Mr.  Miller  has  been 
known  to  give  twenty  guineas  or  more,  and 
think  himself  lucky  that  he  has  been  let  off 
thus  easily.  Some  of  these  twenty-guinea 
volumes  we  have  bad  the  curiosity  to  look 
into.  Poetry  there  is  none  ;  nolhiog  more, 
indeed,  than  the  mere  similitude  of  verse. 
Songs,  difiering  from  sonnets  because  the 
lines  are  shorter,  and  sonnets,  only  to  be 
recognized  as  such  frvm  the  fourteen  lines 
which  the  writer,  in  compliance  with  cu^ 
torn,  has  pradendy  confined  them  to. 

'*  Aolhors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  •■  ttla;  grow 

It  is  the  ruil  wa  valoa,  not  Ihe  gold." 

Il  is  cnrious,  however,  to  see  any  collet 
tion  complete;  and  Mr.  Miller  is  to  be 
praised  Tor  his  unceasing  endeavors  to 
make  bis  collection  of  English  poetry  (lit- 
erally so  called)  as  eumplete  as  possible. 

The  poet  of  the  Irish  Mtlodits  made  «n 
observation  when  at  Abbotsford,  too  curi- 
ous to  be  passed  over  in  a  paper  of  this  dfr 
scription,  when  we  consider  the  merit  of 
the  remark  iiself,  the  rank  of  the  poet  wbo 
made  it,  and  the  repntstion  of  ibe  poet  wbo 
responded  to  its  truth  : — 

"  Hardly  a  magazine  is  now  puMisbed," 
said  Moore,  "  tbal  does  not  contain  veisos 
which,  soma  thirty  years  ago,  woold  have 
made  a  reputation." 

Scott  turned  with  a  look  of  abrewd  ho- 
mor  on  his  friend,  as  if  cbuekling  ottt 
bis  own  success,  and  said,— • 

"  Ecod,  we  were  in  the  luck  of  i(  to 
come  before  these  fellows!"  and  added, 
playfully  flourishing  bis  stick  as  bespoke, 
"  we  have,  like  Boabdil,  taught  tbeni  lo 
beat  us  at  our  own  weapons." 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
poetry  of  the  present  day  is  of  (bat  medio- 
cre level  of  description  which  neither  pleases 
nor  ofiiuiBi  and  that  much  of  it,  if  pab- 
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Ibhed  sixty  years  ago,  or  eTsn  thirty  years  |  When  poeiry  was  all  but  extinct  among  us, 
ago,  would  nave  secared  for  more  than  one  Cowper  and  Burns  came  forward  to  revive 
writer  a  high  reputation  at  the  time,  and     ' 
poaaibly  a  pincc  in  Chalmers'  collected  edi- 
tion of  our  Brilith  Potts.     Such  ■  reputa- 
tion as  Hiss  Seward  achieved,  or  Hayley, 
or  Oram,  or  Headley,  or  Hurdia  : — 
*'Fimfl  tbeo  niu  cheap,  snd  the  fint  comer*  iped ; 
And  Ihejr  have  kept  il  since  by  being  dead." 


There  was  a  time  when  a  single  poem, 
nay,  a  decent  epigram,  procured  a  niche 
for  its  writer  in  the  temple  of  our  poetry  ; 
but  these  times  are  gone  by,  inundated  as 
we  now  are  with  verses  of  one  particular 
level  of  merit,  as  flat  as  the  waste  of  Cum- 
berland, and  equally  unprofitable;  so  that 
the  pnet,  ambitious  of  a  high  reputation  in 
our  letters,  must  make  it  upon  something 
that  ia  completely  novel ;  and  there,  aa  Scott 
remarked,  nill  reat  the  only  chance  for  au 
extended  reputation. 

Poetry  baa  become  an  easy  art,  and  peo- 
ple have  been  taught  to  pnmp  for  poetry 
without  a  Gildon  or  a  Bysafie  lo  aid  their  la- 
bors. WaMey  can  laugh  in  the  Houne 
of  Commons  at  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth, 
and  treat  the  senators  who  surround  him 
with  a  happy  imitation  of  the  great  poet  of 
his  time.  Verse  has  become  an  extempore 
kind  of  art,  a  thing  to  be  assumed  when 
wanted  ;  and  CfConnell  can  throw  off 
beat  a  clever  parody  upon  Dryden's  famous 
epigram;  aa  if,  like  Theodore  Hook,  he 
bad  aerved  an  apprenticeship  to  the  art  of 
happy  imitation.  That  the  bulk  of  the  so- 
called  poetry  of  the  present  day — " 
sense,  well  tuned  and  sweet  stupidity" 
injurious  to  a  proper  estimation  «f  the  t 
born  poettt  who  still  exist,  there  cannot 
doubt;  that  it  is  injurious,  moreover,  t< 
•dvancementof  poetry  among  us,  is,  I  think, 
equally  the  case.  Poetry  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  was  never  belter  understood, 
though  never,  perhaps,  less  cultivated  than 
it  ia  now.  Criticism  has  taken  a  high  stand  ; 
and  when  the  rage  fur  rhyme  lias  fairly 
liausted  itself,  nature  will  revive  among 
■nd  we  ehall  have  a  new  race  of  poets  to 
uphold,  if  not  to  eclipse,  the  glories  of  the 
old.  There  are  many  atill  among  us  to  re- 
peat without  any  kind  of  braggart  in  their 
blood: — 


ir  could  i  rears  ihe  Muu  on  ■talelj  eUfe, 
And  teach  ber  tread  slofl  in  buikin  Gna, 
With  queiBl  Bellooa  in  her  gquipB|e," 

Sraasas. 


the  drooping  Muse,  and  show  ua,  unmis- 
tnkeably  enough,  that  men  and  studies  may 
decay,  but  Nature  never  dies. 

There  is  little  reason  to  auppose  that  the 
great  poet  of  the  Excursion  is  likely  to  re- 
main more  than  a  few  years  among  us ;  for 
though,  thank  God,  in  health  and  vigor, 
and  aa  fond  of  poetry  an  ever,  he  has  out- 
lived by  the  period  of  an  apprenticeship, 
the  threescore  years  and  ten,  the  Scriptural 
limitation  of  the  life  of  man.  When  Words- 
worth dies,  there  will  be  a  new  Sesaion  of 
poets  for  the  office  of  poet-laureate. 
To  whom  will  the  lord-chamberlain  assign 
the  laurel,  honored  and  disgraced  by  a  va- 

■iety  of  wearers  1  To  whom  will  the  un- 
shorn deity  assign  itT  There  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  poet's 
God  and  the  court  lord-chamberlain  ;  there 
have  been  differences  heretofore,  or  else 
Shadwell  and  Tate,  Eusdcn  and  Cibber, 
Whitehead  and  Pye,  had  never  succeeded 
to  the  laurels  of  famous  Ben  Jonsoo  and 
glorious  John  Drydeo.  Who  are  your  young 
and  our  rising  poets  likely  to  become  claim- 
ants, and  to  have  their  caae  considered 
by  Phtsbua  Apollo   in  tite  new  session  he 

Dust  summon  before  very  longT 

>  A  (eHJon  woi  held  the  other  day. 
And  Apario  himtrlf  wu  al  it,  they  ray  ; 
The  laurel  thai  hid  been  m  long  remrved, 
Wbi  now  to  be  given  lo  him  b«l  detarveil." 


How  Suckling  would  put  them  forward, 
we  must  leave  lo  the  fancy  of  the  reader. 
We  can  do  very  little  more  than  enumer- 
ate the  names  of  candidates  likely  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion.  We  can  conceive 
their  entry  somewhat  aller  the  following 
manner.  A  herald,  followed  by  an  attend- 
ant with  a  tray  of  epics  from  Nituvth  at 
twelve  shillings  to  Orion  at  a  farthing,  and 
the  authora  arranged  pretty  nearly  aa  fol- 
lows; — Atherstone  first  (as  the  favorite 
poet  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  later  lubrications); 
Robert  Montgomery,  2;  Hcraud,3;  Read, 
4;  Home,  5;  and  Ben  Disraeli,  6.  To 
the  epic  portion  of  the  candidates  the 
dramatists  will  succeed,  fresh  from  Sadler's 
Wells  and  the  Surrey,  and  led  by  Talfourd 
and  Bulwer,  and  followed  by  Mr.  Marston, 
Mr.    Trowtoa,  Mr.  Heurf  Taylor,    Sir 
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Coutta  Lindsay,  Mr.  Sullivan  snil  Mr 
Spicer;  Jerrold  representing  comedy,  with- 
oui  a  fellow  to  rival  or  support  him.  Then 
will  follow  the  ballad-writers ;  Macniilay  by 
himself,  and  Smylbe  and  Lord  John  Man- 
ners walking  like  the  Babes  in  the  Wood 
together.  To  the  irio  will  succeed  Alfred 
Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning,  Mi 
ton  Milnes,  Charles  Mackay,  and  Coventry 
Patmore,  followed  by  a  galaxy  of  ladies  for 
the  gallery,  led  by  Mrs.  Norton  and  M* 
Barret;  with  Camilla  Toulmin,  with 
bunch  of  flowers;  Frances  Brown,  with  a 
number  of  the  Athen<Bum ;  Eliza  Cook, 
with  Mr.  Cayley's  commendation  ;  Miss 
Coatello,  with  a  Persian  rose;  and  Mrs. 
Ogiivy,  with  her  quirto  volume  of  minstrel- 
sy from  the  North.  We  can  fancy  Apol- 
lo's confusion  al  the  number;  and  should 
in  some  measure  be  inclined  lo  abid^  by 
his  opinion,  should  he  give  ihe  laurel  at  the 
end,  as  Suckling  has  made  him,  lo  an  alder- 
man of  London : 

"  Ha  npenlj  dflclRrod  (bat 't  wu  the  b«Bt  ■ign 
or  good  Blore  of  wil  to  have  good  >lore  ofcuin  ; 
And  wilboui  ■  avIUble  mora  or  leu  aaid, 
He  put  Ibu  laurel  on  the  alderman's  haad. 

At  ibia  all  ths  witi  wera  in  auch  a  maze. 
That  for  a  good  while  thej  did  nothing  l>ut  gate 
Oa«  upon  innllieT,  nol  a  mm  in  llie  pUce 
But  had  ditconteni  writ  in  great  in  hia  Tuce." 

"  Only,"  tnd  how  admirable  the  wil  is  :— 

"Onlj  iheamaN  poeti  clear 'd  up  agaia, 
Out  of  hope,  aa  'Iwas  tboiight,  of  hnriDwiDg; 
But  sure  they  were  out,  for  lie  furrcitnhia  crowa. 
When  he  tendi  any  poel  about  the  town." 

"  O  rare  Sir  John  Suckling!" 
Is  Alfred  Tennyson  a  poetT  His  merits 
diride  the  critics.  With  some  people  he 
is  every  thing,  with  others  he  is  little  or 
nothing.  Betwixt  the  extremes  of  admira- 
tion and  malice,  il  is  hard  to  judge  uprightly 
of  the  living.  The  zeal  of  his  friends  is 
too  excessive  to  be  prudent,  the  indiifereace 
of  his  enemies  too  studied  to  be  sincere. 
He  is  unquestionably  a  poet,  in  ihought, 
language,  and  in  numbers.  But  the  Nfie 
Ttmon  tells  us  he  is  not  a  poet ;  Peel  teils 
OS  that  he  is,  and  givea  him  a  pension  of 
2001.  o-year  to  raise  him  above  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  world.  But  the  satirisl  has 
dropped  bis  condemnation  from  the  third 
edition  of  his  poem,  and  the  pension  still 
continues  to  be  paid.  Is  it,  iberefore,  de- 
served 1  We  think  it  is,  not  from  what  Mr, 
Tennyson  baa  as  yet  performed,  but  what 
he  has  shown  himself  capable  of  perform- 


[AroDBT, 

ing.  His  poems  are,  in  some  respects,  an 
accession  to  our  literature.  He  has  the 
right  stuff  in  him,  and  he  majyetdo  roore; 
but  unless  it  is  better  than  what  he  has  al- 
ready done,  he  had  better  withhold  it.  His 
admirers — and  he  will  never  be  without 
"  the  few" — will  always  augur  well  of  after- 
performancea  (though  never  realized)  from 
what  has  gone  before,  and  attribute  to 
indolence  and  a  pension  what  from  fear  and 
inability  he  was  unable  lo  accomplish. 
His  detractors,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have 
little  lo  lay  hold  of;  they  may  flatter  them- 
selves with  having  frightened  him  into  si>  ■ 
lence,  but  their  liking  for  his  verses  will 
warm  as  they  grow  older.  He  has  nolb- 
ing,  however,  to  fear,  if  he  writes  nobly 
from  himself,  and  Ihe  Muse  is  willing  and 
consenting.     Great  works — 

*■  A    work  t'outwear    Seth'a  pillars,  brick   ami 

yield  ti> 


appear  loo  rarely  to  raise  expectation  thai 
this  or  that  person  is  likely  lo  produce 
one,  Il  is  near  200  years  since  Milton 
began  lo  prune  bis  wings  for  the  great 
epic  of  his  age  and  nation  ;  and  what  has 
our  poetry  produced  since  then  in  any  way 
approaching  what  Milton  accomplished  ? 
Much  thai  is  admirable,  and  much  that  will 
live  as  long  as  Milton  himself,  but  nothing 
of  the  same  stamp,  for  though  Scott  may 
iSeci  tospeakof  ^rtn/rer/asapoem  where- 
n  Byron  "  matched  Millon  upon  his  own 
jround,"  yet  we  all  of  us  pretty  well  know 
otherwise;  and  that  the  Muse  of  Byron  ia 
iferior  to  Paradise  Loul,  as  the  /"ams- 
Boylo  The  Seasons;  or  any  of  the 
great  dramatists  of  the  age  of  Sbakspeare 
to  Shakspeare  himself. 

Before  Mr.  Tennyson  tries  the  temper  of 
(he  public  for  a  third  lime  (which  we  hope 
he  will  do,  and  before  very  many  years  'go 
by),  it  behoves  him  to  consider  the  struc- 
ture of  his  verse  and  the  pauses  of  his 
nnmbers  a  little  more  maturely  than  he  has 
hitherto  done.  It  behoves  him,  moreover, 
lb  off  a  few  affectations  of  style,  the 
besetting  sin  of  too  many  of  his  verses, 
and  too  often  mistaken,  by  the  young  es- 
pecially, for  oneof  the  marks  of  originality, 
.nd  not  for  what  it  is — one  of  its  peculiari' 
ics ;  and  what  is  more,  a  very  bad  pecu- 
liarity both  in  matter  and  in  manner.  Cole- 
ridge understood  the  deSctencies  nf  Mr. 
Tennyson's  Mnse  when  he  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing capital  criticism  upon  him : — 
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"  I  have  not  read  Un-oaKh  tdl  Mr.  Tetuiy- 
•on's  poems,  which  have  been  sent  (o  me ;  hul 
1  think  there  are  nme  thing*  oraguoddeal  n( 
benuly  in  that  I  have  seca.  The  mtsforiune 
is,  that  he  has  begun  to  write  verses  vHihout 
very  well  understanding  what  metre  is. 
ir  you  write  in  a  known  and  approved  n 
the  odds  are,  ir  you  nre  not  a  metriat  youraeir, 
.that  you  will  not  write  barmoniouB  verKa; 
but  to  deal  in  new  metres  without  conaidering 
what  metre  means  and  requirei  ia  prepoatei 
0U8.  What  I  would,  with  manywiBhesorsuc 
ceas,  prescribe  (o  Tennyaon— indeed  without 
it  he  can  never  be  a  poet  in  art — is  to  write  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years  in  none  but  o 
two  well-known  and  sirictly-de fined  mt 
such  aa  the  heroic  couplet,  the  octave  bU 
or  the  octo-ayll able  measure  or  the  AUegroani 
PfMgtrosn.  He  would  probably  thus  get  ' 
bued  with  a  lenHation,  ir  not  a  sense,  ofm 
without  ifnowing  h,  just  as  Eton  boys  get  to 
write  such  good  Latin  verses  by  conning  Ovid 
and  Tibullua.  As  it  is,  I  can  scarcely 
some  of  his  verses."* 

Thia  is  something  more  than  a  clever 
criticisni  on  the  Muse  or  Mr.  Tennjsoi 
it  is  a  moat  adrnirable  piece  of  advice,  hi 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  Tennjso.. 
■nd  Browning,  and  Miss  Barrett,  should 
4Ct  upon  it  foclhwith ;  they  would  improve 
their  numbers  very  materially  by  such  an 
exercise  of  their  ears.  Coleridge's  own 
poetry  is  a  lasting  eiempliiication  of  the 
rh/thn)i£al  charms  of  English  verse, 
never  offends  you — he  always  pleases  :- 

"  Hii  mnaicjl  Rnena  wai  sucb, 
So  nice  bi*  tar,  ao  dolicate  hia  loDcb," 

thnt  every  verse  he  wrote  will  satisfy  the  ear 
and  satisfy  the  fingers. 

A  second  critic  of  distinction  who  has 

Ctsed  judgment  an  Mr.  Tennyson  is 
igh  Hunt,  always  an  agreeable  and 
UDfrequendy  a  safe  critic  to  abide  by  :- 


is  of 


colt  n< 


Ihat  Keats  has  been  a  great 
deal  in  his  thoughts ;  and  that  he  delights  in 
the  same  brooding  over  his  senaalioDB,  and  the 
same  melodious  enjoyment  of  their  expresaion. 
In  his  desire  to  communicate  this  music  he 
goea  BO  f<ir  as  to  accent  the  Gnal  syllables  in 
nia  participles  pasaive,  as  pjeach^d,  crown- 
id,  ourple-apik^d,  &c.,  with  visible  printer's 
marka,  which  auhjecta  him  but  erroneously  to 
a  charge  of  pedantry ;  though  it  ia  a  nicety 
nol  complimentary  lo  the  reader,  and  of  which 
he  may  as  well  get  rid.  Much,  however,  aa 
he  reminda  as  of  Keafe,  his  genius  is  hi*  own. 
He  would  have  written  poeiry,  had  his  precur- 
sor written  none;  and  he  has  also  a  vein  of 

■  Table-Tilk,  p.  323. 


did 


metaphysical  eublletv,  in  which  the  other 
nol  indulge,  as  may  be  seen  hy  hia  verses 
titled  '  A  Character,'  thoae  '  On  the  Confes- 
HJona  of  a  Sensilive  Mind.'  and  numerous 
ethers.  He  is  also  a  i,'real  lover  of  a  certain 
home  kind  of  landscape,  which  he  delights  to 
paint  with  a  minuteness  that  in  'The  Monted 
Grange '  becomes  affeciing ;  and,  in  '  The  Mil- 
ler's Daughter,'  would  remind  us  of  tlie  Dutch 
Bchool,  if  ir  were  nol  mixed  ap  with  the  aame 
deep  feeling,  varied  with  a  pleasant  joviality. 
Mr.  Tennyaon  has  yet  given  no  such  evidence 
of  auatained  and  broad  power  ob  that  of  Hy- 
perion,' nor  even  of  auch  gentler  narrative  as 
the  'Eve  of  St.  Agnea,'  and  the  poem  of  Ln- 
min,  and  '  Isabella,'  but  the  materials  of  (he 
noblest  poetry  are  abundant  in  him."* 

This  is  critic'iam  in  full  accordance  with 
the  kindlier  sympathies  of  our  own  nature ; 
but  much  of  the  weight  and  value  of  it 
mosl  depend  on  the  rank  the  reader  is  will- 
ing to  assign  to  Hr.  Keats.  It  is,  however, 
intended  as  a  ytrj  hloh  encomiuiD  :  Mr. 
Hunt  appropriating  a  place  in  our  poetry  to 
Keats  which  I  am  afraid  he  will  find  verj 
few  willing  to  ooncede  to  him. 

Our  poetry  is  in  a  very  sorry  kind  of 
plight  if  it  has  lo  depend  upon  Tennyson 
and  Browning  for  the  hereditary  honors 
of  its  existence.  The  Eianincr  will  tell 
us  "No!"  The  Athtnaum  will  do  the 
same ;  papers  remarkable  for  the  vigor  of 
their  articles,  the  excellence  of  their  occa- 
aional  criticism,  and  the  general  asperity  of 
their  manner.  A  page  out  of  every  ten  in 
Herrick's  "Hesperidea"  is  more  certain 
of  an  hereafler  than  any  one  dramatic  ro- 
mance or  lyric  in  all  ihe  "  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates" of  Mr.  Browning.  Not  but 
what  Mr.  Browning  ia  a  poet.  He  ia  un- 
questionably a  poet ;  but  hia  anbject  has  not 
unfrequently  to  bear  the  weight  of  senti- 
ments which  spring  not  naturally  from  it, 
and  his  numbers  at  times  are  overlaid  with 
affectation,  the  common  conceit  of  men 
who  affect  to  tell  common  things  in  an  un- 
common manner.  He  clogs  his  verses, 
moreover,  with  too  many  consonants  and 
too  many  monosyllables,  and  carries  the 
sense  too  frequently  in  a  very  ungraceful 
lanner  from  one  line  to  the  other.  Here 
I  a  passage  from  the  seventh  number  of  his 
Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  which  it  really 
I  a  torture  to  read  : — 

But  to-day  not  a  boat  reached  Salerno, 
So  back  lo  a  man 
Came  our  friendi 
yatdi 
Grapa  faarTsal  bepo ; 


Ith  whaaa  help  in  Ihe  vina> 


■  Book  of  IieiBs,  p.  374. 
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ay  up  in  our  houie-iiile, 


While  you 

Till  brei 

Da  ad- beat 


rother  all  barc-Iegged  is  daacinj 

laaahe  grioa, 

in  eSbrt  on  eSbrt 


For  >ti11  when  be  lenmi  all  hul  matter, 

In  pour*  ihe  Tr.oBh  plunder 
From  ffirls  who  keep  coming  and  going 

Willi  bnskel  DO  tliDulder, 
And  eyea  abul  against  the  rain'a  driving. 

Your  Sirl<  tbat  are  oldnr,— 
Fcr  under  the  hedges  of  aloe. 

And  where, on  iti  bed 
or  the  orchard'!  black  mould,  the  tova-apple 

Lies  pulpy  and  red, 
All  the  jaung  anea  are  kneeling  and  filling 

Their  laps  with  the  anoili 
Tempted  out  by  the  firit  rainy  weather, — 

your  beit  or  regalea, 
Af  to-night  will  ba  proTad  lo  my  aorrow, 

Wl„n,mp,u,,™.u.., 
We  ahall  feaal  our  grape-gleanen — two  dozen, 

Three  oivr  one  plate, — 
Macaroni  ao  templing  lo  awallow 

In  glippery  ilnngi. 
And  gourde  fried  in  great  purple  tficaa, 

That  color  of  kings,— 
Heantime,  aee  the  grape-buncli  they've  brought 

The  lain-water  alipi 
O'er  Ihs  heavy  blue  bloom  on  each  globe 

Which  the  nasp  to  vour  tipe 
Still  follows  with  fretful  peraiatence— 

Nay,  taale  while  awake, 
This  half  of  a  card'vrhite  amooih  che«a«-ball. 

That  peeU,  Sake  by  flxka, 
'  "  ''"''  each  smoDiharand  whileri 
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8ies,  loma  roornlna,  unaware. 
That  the  loweat  boughs  and  the  bruih'Wood  alieaf 
Round  the  elm-lreo  boln  are  in  liny  leaf 
While  the  chaffinch  ainga  on  the  orchard  bongli 
In  BnglaBd — now ! 


Hark !   where   my  bloiaom'i)   pear-tree   in   ih^ 

ana  lo  the  Geld  and  aealtere  on  the  clover 

Bloagomaaniddew-drope,  at  the  banlapray'iedge. 
That's  iha   wite   thruah;  be  ainga  each  loag 

Leal  you  thonid  think  he  never  could  re^eaplare 
The  first  fine  eireleas  rapture  ! 

And  ibough  the  fieldaate  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wikea  anew 
The  bultercupa,  the  little  children'*  dower, 
X  brighter  tnan  thia  gaudy  melon-Dower!" 

Thia  is  rery  iDferior  lo  Ambrose  Philips, 
who  acquired  the  distinction  of  Naraby 
Pambjr  for  similar  verse,  e.  g.  his  "  Lines  lo 
Cuzzoni,"  which  Charles  Lamb  bad  got  by 
heart  Here  is  somethiog  infinitely  belter, 
and  by  a  living  poet,  one  of  the  props  oar 
poetry  depends  on,  and  a  member  of  par- 
liament  withal — Hr.  Richard  MoncktoD 
M lines  :— 

>'  Tki  rtold  Oirl. 
■When  fancv  will  continually  reheane 


Next 


^'°J". '''"  '!■'"  F",'"  gla"  flaak,  wilh  ita  alopper, 

And  end  with  the  pricltly-pear'a  red  Seih 

That  leavea  through  iti  juice 
The  atony  btaek  aeeda  on  your  pearl  laeth 


Scire 


11  loo 


Tempt  the  atranger  to  pick  np'and  bite  them. 

Though  not  yet  half  black  ! 
And  bow  their  old  Iwiated  Iraaka  ahuddai ! 

Tbe  median  let  fall 
Their  hard  fruit ;  the  brittle  great  fitr-troea 

Snap  07,  fig*  and  all ; 
For  here  cornea  the  whole  of  the  lampeit ! 

No  refine  but  creep 
Back  vain  lo  my  aid*  or  my  ahoulder, 

Andlitien  or  aleep." 

This  may  be  poetry,  hut  it  is  poetry 
the  raw  material ;  for  the  numbers  are  those 
of  a  scrannel  pipe,  and  such  as  Cadmus 
■lone  could  pronounce  when  in  the  state  of 
t  serpent.  This  which  follows  is  the  mere 
twaddle  of  a  Cockney  at  Calais  or  Co- 


"  Hvm^notigkU  from  Ah-aad. 
"  Oh,  to  be  in  England, 

Now  that  April  a  there, 
And  wko  wakea  in  England 


Tbat  it  may  lighter  on  the  ipir; 


lie. 


Home  yeatern  eve  I  wearily  returned. 
Though  bright  my  moruiDg  mood  and  fhoTI  my 
way. 

But  ead  experience  m  one  moment  earned, 
Can  cruab  Ihe  heap'd  enjoymenta  of  the  day. 

Paasing  the  corner  of  a  popnloui  street, 
I  mark'd  a  girl  whoae  wont  it  waa  lo  aland. 

With  pallid  cheek,  torn  gown,  and  naked  feet. 
And  bunches  of  fresh  violela  in  oach  hand. 

Thore  her  email  commerce  in  the  chill  March 

She  plied  with  accents  mlaerably  mjld ; 
It  wai  a  frightful  thought  to  set  together 
Tboie  blooming  bluaaoms  an  J  that  riding  child. 


hoae  luxori 

aaandlargesaofthe 

earth. 

Beauty  and 

pleasure 

o  the  sen 

«  of  man. 

nd  thia  poo 

■orry  we 

ed  caat  loosely  forth 

On  Lire's 

vild  waal. 

toatniggl 

oa  It  can 

To  me  that  odorous  pnmle  miniaten 

Hope-bearing  sieinories  and  inspiri&g  glee, 

Wbil*  meanest  images  alone  are  hen, 
Tb«  sordid  waoli  of  base  huntanily. 

Think  after  all  ibis  Ispse  of  hungry  houn. 
Id  the  disfbrnish'd  cbsmberof  dim  cold. 

How  she  moat  loathe  the  very  imiling  flowara 
That  DD  ih«  s^nalid  table  Jie  unaold  I 
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Rmi  on  your  woodbnd  btnki  and  wither  lber«, 
Swiiel  praludan  of  ipring!  fir  batter  lo. 

Than  live  mUu^ed  to  fill  the  grup  of  care,    * 
And  serve  the  piteoui  purpocea  of  Koe. 

T«  are  no  longar  Hature'tgracioua  gift, 

YouiseUea  ao  much  and  hirfaiiifen  of  nore, 

Bat  a  modt  hitter  irooj  to  lift 
The  veil  that  bides  our  * ilgU  roerttl  tote." 

Si  tic  omnia  ditisstt !  Tbis  is  poetry 
in  alt  UngDBges;  U  is  like  mercury,  never 
to  be  tout  or  killed. 

There  la  a  passage  in  one  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague's  letters  to  her  daugh- 
ter which  still  continues  to  excite  a  smile 
OB  the  lips  of  every  reader, — 

"  The  study  or  Engliab  poetry  ii  a  more 
imporlnnt  iiart  of  a  womnn's  education  ihan  i1 
is  generally  Buppoeed.  Many  a  young  dnm- 
■el  has  been  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  or  veraea, 
which  ahe  would  have  laughed  at  if  she  had 
ttnown  it  had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Wflller. 
I  remember,  when  I  waa  a  girl.  I  saved  one 
of  my  companioaa  from  deiitruclion,  whocom- 
municaled  lo  me  an  epislle  she  nas  quite 
charmed  with.  As  ahe  Iiad  naturally  a  good 
taste,  she  observed  the  lines  nere  not  so 
■mooth  as  Frior'a  or  Pope'a,  but  had  more 
thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.  She 
was  tvonderfully  delighted  with  such  a  dem- 
Onstralion  of  her  lover's  sense  and  paaaion, 
and  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  own  charms 
that  had  force  enough  to  inspire  such  elegan- 
cies. In  thia  triumph  1  Khowed  her  ihat  Uiey 
were  taken  from  Randolph's  poems,  and  the 
unfurtunate  transcriber  was  diamissed  with  the 
•corn  he  deserved."* 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  atudj  of 
English  poetry  b;  English  ladies,  is  truly 
characteristic  of  Lady  Mary  and  of  the  fe- 
male roind.  A  lady  is  to  read  through 
etery  volume  of  verse,  and  remember  what 
she  reads,  lo  see  that  her  lover  writes 
own  valentine.  Ye  gods,  should  one  swear 
to  the  truth  of  a  song  1  If  a  woman 
marry  a  poet,  she  had  better  go  through 
the  course  of  study  Lady  Mary  recom- 
Dieuds.  Nut  that  ahe  is  safe  to  secure  a 
poet  to  herself  after  a  very  long  life  of 
study.  How  few  read  Randolph,  atid  yet 
be  is  a  very  fine  poet.  Lady  Mary  might 
have  taken  a  copy  of  verses  from  Randolph 
lo  every  female  writer  of  the  day,  add 
passed  them  off  far  the  producliou  of  a 
young;  a  handsome,  and  a  rising  writer, 
and  no  one  would  have  set  her  right,  or 
detected  the  imposition  that  was  passed 
upon  her.     We  are  afraid  we  must  recom- 

'  Utters  by  I,ard  WhanteUffb,  3d  edit.  Ui.  44. 
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mend  the  study  of  onr  early  Engliah  poets 
to  English  ladies  on  some  other  ground 
than  the  chance  deteclioa  of  a  lover  plead- 
psKiion  in  the  poetry  of  snoth» 
under  pretence  of  its  being  his  own.  Not 
that  we  have  any  particular  predilection  for 
"  romancical  ladies,"  as  the  dear  old 
Duchess  of  Newcaalle  calls  them,  or  girls 
with  their  heads  stuffed  full  of  passionate 
passsgf^ ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  a  more 
prevalent  taste  for  what  is  good,  for  poetry 
that  is  really  excellent ;  aud  this  we  fed 
assured  is  only  to  be  effected  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  our  elder  poets,  who  have 
always  abundance  of  meaning  in  them.  It 
is  no  use  telling  young  ladirs  that  Mr. 
Buna's  poetry  is  not  poetry,  hot  only  some- 
thing that  looks  very  like  tl,  and  reads  very 
unlike  it.  The  words  run  sweetly  to  the 
piano;  there  is  a  kind  of  pretty  meaning 
in  what  they  convey,  and  the  music  is 
pleasing.  What  more  would  you  want? 
Why  every  thing.  But  then,  as  we  once 
heard  a  young  lady  remark  with  great  good 
sense  and  candor  (and  her  beauty  gave  an 
additional  relish  to  what  she  said),  these 
unmeaning  songs  are  so  much  easier  to 
sing.  Your  fine  old  songs;  so  full  of  poet- 
ry and  feeling,  require  n  similar  feeling 
iu  the  singer,  and  young  ladies  are  too  fre- 
quently only  sentimental,  and  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  doing  justice  to  passionate  po- 
etry conveyed  in  music  equally  passionate, 
and  where  they  can  do  justice  to  it  they  re- 
fuse because  it  is  not  fashionable  to  be  pas- 
sionate, and  it  really  disturbs  and  disorders 
me  to  be  so,  and  in  mixed  society,  "  above 
ill." 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  we  hare 
never  been  so  well  off  for  lady-poets  as  we 
al  present.  Only  run  the  eye  over  Mr. 
Dyce's  octavovolumeof  iS/teeimroi  of  Brit- 
ish p9tU*tt*,  and  compare  the  numerical  ex- 
cellencies of  the  past  with  the  numerous 
productions  of  the  present  day  I  A  few 
specimens  of  the  dder  poetesses — such  ss 
the  "  Nocturnal  Reverie,"  and  "  The 
Atheist  and  the  Aoorn,"  both  by  the 
Countess  of  Winchelies,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  surpass,  or  even,  perhaps,  to 
equal ;  but  in  the  general  qualiGcations  for 
poetry,  both  natural  and  acquired,  the  la- 
dies, since  Charlotte  Smith,  far  surpass 
their  female  predeceoaors.  Mrs.  Norton  is 
said  to  be  the  Byron  of  onr  modern  poet- 
esses. "  She  has  very  much  of  that  in- 
tense personal  passion,"  says  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer,  "  b;  which  Byron's  poetry  ia 
diatingaiehed  from  the  larger  grasp  asd 
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depper' communion  nilh  man  and  Nature 
of  Wordsworth.  She  has  also  Byron's 
beautifui  interraia  or  tenderness,  hia  strong, 
pracLical  thought,  and  bis  forcible  expres- 
sion." This  is  high  praise.  "Letusaug- 
|e8t,  however,"  aajs  the  Athenteiim,  "  th>t, 
in  the  present  state  of  critical  opinion,  the 
compliment  is  somewhat  equivocal,  it  heing 
hard  to  decide  whether  it  implies  a  merit  or 
a  defect."  If  Mrs.  NortoQ  is  an  eminently 
thoughifol  writer.  Miss  Barrett  is  still  more 
so.  She  is  the  most  learned  of  our  lady- 
'  writers,  reads  ^Gachylaa  and  Euripidea  in 
the  originals  with  the  ease  of  Person  iv  of 
Parr,  yet  relies  upon  her  own  mother-wit 
and  feelings  when  she  writes, — 

"  Nor  wiib  Ben  Jonran  will  niaka  bold 
To  plunder  all  llie  RomiD  tlnift 
Of  poets  and  of  orators," 

If  Mrs.  Norton  is  the  Byron,  Mrs. 
Souihey  is  said  to  he  the  Cowper  of  our 
modern  poetesses.  But  it  would  be  idle  to 
prolong  comparisons.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  OUT  living  poets,  we  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  living  poetesses. 

We  will  conflude  with  en  anecdote.  A 
charming  article  appeared  about  six  years 
ago  in  the  Q,uarteriy  Reviev,  entitled 
"  Modern  English  Poetesses."  It  was 
written,  we  believe,  by  the  late  Henry  Nel- 
son Coleridge,  and  is  full  of  cautious'  but 
kindly  criticism.  The  conclusion  is  worth 
quotation : — 


lunefulline? 

1.  Mn.  NortoD  woa]d  be  tbe  JImo,  or,  if  sh« 
like  it.  Lout  Liu  «  Bleeding. 

3.  Miss  Barrett  muat  be  Greek  VaUrian  or 
hadier  to  Heaven,  or,  if  aba  pleuei,  Wild  Angil- 

3.  Haria  del  Oceidenia  is  a  PaMioa-Fl«v«r 
coafaaaed. 

4.  Irene  wa*  Grua^Parnunu,  or  aometimes 
a  Romas  Jfettle- 

6.  Lady  Emeline  fa  a  JtfafKoIta  arandiJtoTa, 

6.  Ura.  SoDtbB7  ia  a  JUtadote  Stge,  or  Smail 
Teaeel. 

7.  Tba  cianical  nTmab  of  Eielar  ia  ■  Blue 
BeU. 

8.  V.  iia  rioiat,  wilb  her  leaves  heart-ibaped. 

9.  And  tbe  anlbi 
flaarC*  EoM." 


The  eatnfriiiDeiitaiy  nature  of  the  crtti- 
«ism  drew  a  world  of  trouble  upon  John 
Horray,  the  well-known  publisher  of  the 
Quarttrlg.  Ha  was  inondated  with  verae. 
Eacb  of  the  nina  is  lea  thin  «  mek  ot- 


anoo.  [Anotmr, 

fered  him  a  volume,— some  on  easy  terms, 
some  at  an  advanced  price.  He  received 
letters,  he  received  calls,  and,  worse  still, 
volumes  of  MS.  verse.  But  tbe  friendly 
character  of  tbe  eriiicism  was  not  confined 
in  its  influence  to  the  nine  reviewed  ;  par- 
cels of  verse  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  sent  to  receive  an  imprimatur  at  Al- 
bemarle Street.  Some  were  tied  with 
white  tape,  some  were  sewn  with  violet 
riband,  and  a  few,  in  a  younger  hand,  with 
Berlin  wool.  "  I  wished,"  Mr.  Murray  has 
been  heard  to  relate,  "  ten  thousand  times 
over  that  the  article  had  never  been  writ- 
ten. I  had  a  great  deal  of  tronble  withlbe 
ladies  who  never  appeared  before;  and, 
while  I  declined  to  publish  for  the  Nine, 
ancceeded  in  flattering  their  vanity  by  ai^ 
surtng  them  that  they  had  already  done 
enough  for  fame,  having  written  as  much 
or  more  than  Collins,  Gray,  or  GoldsmiA, 
whose  reputations  rested  on  a  foundatiou 
too  secure  to  be  disturbed."  This  deserves 
to  be  remembered. 


FtQm  Ptuar*!  Malarias. 
VICTOB  HUGO. 


The  novelist,  tbe  dramatiat,  the  lyrist,  is 
now  a  peer  of  France.  The  bold  defender 
of  tbe  liberty  of  the  stage,  the  spirited 
pleader  before  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce, 
sits  on  the  benches  of  the  noblase  viagert! 
the  author  of  the  interdicted  drama,*  of 
the  supposed  offence  against  the  family  of 
Orleans,  is  installed  among  the  constitution- 
al  nominees  of  Lonis  Philippe.  Long  life 
to  him  at  the  Luxembourg — the  Baron  Vic- 
tor Hugo !  Whether  he  will  attempt  in 
the  upper  chamber  the  ambitious  r6k  of 
his  friend  and  brother  bard,  De  Lamartine, 
in  the  lower,  remains  to  be  seen.  We  irnM 
that  he  will  not  avail  himself  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  senator  to  press  those  Rheosne, 
and  (he  must  pardon  us)  insane  pretensionB 
which  produced  thst  marvellous  pnlitical 
paper  from  the  tourist ;  otherwise  we  shall 
be  compelled  to  part  company,  and  to  range 
oiirselves,  with  hostile  look  intent,  against 
one  with  whom,  admiring  him  aa  we  do,  we 
woold  fkin  continoe  upon  terms  of  toittial 
intimacy.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  arena 
of  politioal  controversy  that  we  are  now  to 
seek  him ;  so  let  us  have  no  unfriendly  an- 

«»L«BM*'i»aat." 
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tioipUioDB.  Wc  resume  the  pen  to  fulfil 
Ui  eagsgemeDt  mide  to  our  resders  to  in- 
oreaae  their  acquaintance  with  the  bard 
whom  we  introduced  in  a  former  paper ; 
and  it  now  devoltes  upon  us  to  exhibit  him 
in  the  exerciMi  of  his  art  upon  other  Bub- 
jeota  than  ihoae,  the  admirable  treatment  of 
which  has  justly  earned  fat  him  the  title  of 
Hietorical  Poet  par  tzceUtnet.  There  is 
DO  lack  of  rariety  in  Victor.  Few  are  the 
children  of  iong  in  whom  will  be  found  a 
greater  difersilj  of  matter,  a.  more  free  and 
facile  multiformitj  of  style.  £iiiiut  is  a 
stale  of  feeling  he  is  never  likely  to  pro 
duce  in  his  readers ;  for  wanl  of  Iranailions 
and  novelty  none  will  cast  him  aside.  Be- 
aidea  the  materials  of  hiilory, — wars,  revo- 
lutions, pditics, — in  bis  dealings  with  which 
we  have  already  displayed  Bometbing  of  his 
■pirit,  abundant  are  the  auhjects  which  en- 
gage his  muse — which  hia  taste  selects,  bis 
imagination  embellishes,  bis  sympathy  at- 
Bociates  itself  with,  and  his  voice  interprets. 
Into  the  feeling-fraaght  heart  of  humanity 
be  enters,  and  inly  dwells ;  with  beauty- 
breathing  nature  he  respires  ;  with  calm-in- 
ducing, thoughl^uggesting,  love-fosiering 
nature  he  meditates,  and  quickly  feels. 
Gentle,  domestic  affections;  home,  parents, 
children,  friends;  ihelove  of  infancy,  and  the 
reverence  for  age  ;  kindly  cheerfulness  and 
chastened  sorrow;  a  calm,  meditative  mel- 
ancholy dwelling  upon  recollections  of  ear- 
ly hopes  and  dreams  gone  by — these  are 
among  the  feelings  which  occupy  him,  who 
U  other  limes,  with  the  eye  at  once  of  poet, 
patriot,  and  sage,  regards  the  changing 
scenes  and  actors  in  the  great  tlrama  of 
nations.  Pensive,  serene,  peaceful,  glides 
among  homely  haunts,  by  the  household 
hearth,  amid  the  fields,  the  hamlets,  and  the 
woods,  the  verse  that  elsewhere  rolls  its 
oiighiy  stream  around  kings  and  conquer- 
ors, triumphs  and  trophies,  and  shattered 
thrones,  and  contending  factions.  To  him 
may  be  applied  in  their  comprehensiveness 
the  words  of  one  with  whom  be.  French- 
man though  he  be,  has  much  in  common  : 


''  Not  love,  nut  war,  not  the  niroutuioui  •well 
Of  civil  conflict,  nor  llie  wrecks  of  change, 
Nor  dutj  ilru^ling  wilfa  afiecliona  oltBuge, 
iNol  thew  alone  ioipire  ibe  tanetul  iheli : 
BdI  when  ontroubted  peace  and  concord  dwell, 
Tliere  alio  is  ibe  Hu«e  not  lolh  Id  rioge, 
Watching  llie  blue  amoke  of  tfaa  elmy  grange 
Skyward  aaeendinc  froai  Iho  twilight  dell. 
Meek  aipirationi  pleaie  her,  lone  endeavor. 
And   sage  eoateol,  and  placid  melancboly." 
WoBoiwowrH. 


An  intentfand  earnest  pernsal  of  Victor 
Hugo  will  reveal  this  disposition,  of  which 
probably  few  English  readers  would  suspect 
a  poet  of  a  nation  they  are  too  accustomed 
to  regard  as  the  pattern  of  frivolity.  We 
confidently  recommend  such  stady  to  til 
who  desire  the  gratiRcation  of  delicate  taste, 
and  deep  and  truthful  feeling,  contenting 
ourselves  with  prodncing  here  a  few  speoi- 
mens  of  the  versatility  of  Hugo's  powers. 
We  have  seen  that  he  can  build  the  lofly 
rhyme  in  the  shape  of  Ode  Historical.  In 
many  an  effusion  of  less  pretension,  he  ex- 
hibits not  less  excellence ;  in  many  a  happy 
strain  of  individual  sentiment,  in  some 
delicious  ballads.  His  lays  of  love  have 
a  surpassing  delicacy  and  tenderness ;  hia 
verses  which  respect  personal  emotions 
and  experience,  be  they  enjoyments  or 
regrets,  mourn  tliey  or  exult,  have  an  intei^ 
sity  communicating  itself  by  a  charm  that 
attests  the  truth  of  the  feeling,  and  the 
felicity  of  the  expression.  Imparting  his 
own  emotions  he  seems  but  to  be  the  echo 
of  yours.  It  is  thus  that  the  true  poet  ia 
known  and  approved — he  iaye/f.'' he  speaks 
for  the  incapable  man  ;  his  language  is  your 
feeling,  clothed  as  you  would  clothe  it,  had 
Heaven  but  wilted  to  endow  you  with  that 
glorious  "  art  divine  of  words  ;''  end  your 
heart  leaps  with  gratitude  to  the  interpreter 
of  that,  which,  beating  in  your  breast  and 
crowding  your  brain,  had  never  found  free- 
dom and  expression  but  for  him  whose  ma- 
gic voice  sets  open  the  gates,  and  liberates 
thought  from  its  silent  chamber,  and  strug- 
gling, fluttering,  panting  passion  from  its 
cage.  So  is  it,  in  many  a  strain  of  person- 
al intensity,  that  Byron  has  made  himaelf 
the  voice  of  ihe  burning  longings  of  the 
heart ;  so  that  Campbell  has  breathed  the 
breath  of  delicate  passion  in  verse  of  such 
sensible  fragrauoe,  that,  as  you  read,  you 
inhale  a  rich  atmosphere  of  which  you  had 
dimly  dreamed,  hut  never  tasted  before. 
These  are  they  that  relieve  the  burdened 
heart  from  its  incapability,  and  give  tbrm 
and  vocality  to  the  vague,  the  bodiless,  and 
the  unexpressed.  What  the  spirit  hu 
dreamed,  what  the  soul  has  imagined  and 
felt,  has  at  length  been  lold  to  it — to  itaelf, 
better  than  itself  yet  knew;  the  woudroua, 
the  all-expressive,  the  wry  words  it  has 
never  been  able  to  devise  for  its  emotions, 
fAey  hare  been  spoken;  and  the  "Eureka  I" 
of  the  philosopher  was  not  mote  joyous,  or 
more  sincue,  than  the  recognition  whioh 
the  heart  at  such  moments  makes  of  the 
long-desired,  the  at-last  disooreied.    Heat 
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the  Victor  in  a  mournful  mofiA, — a  plain- 
tive but  subdued  slrain,  wherein,  many  a 
lifltening  ear  will  catch  the  tones  which, 
toothing  sorrow  by  the  ftilhful  expresaiun 
Ihey  yield  to  it,  are  the  favorite  music  of 
melanchdy : — 

Stgrti. 

Yes,  Happioen  balh  led  ma  loon  behind  '. 

Alat,  we  sl]  punuo  ila  iMpa  !  and  when 
Wo've  aunk  to  r'sl  nilhin  iu  aima  enlwinrd, 
Like  the  Plitenlcian  virgin  *  wake,  and  find 

Ouriolvta  alone  BgBin, 

Tben,  Ihroogb   the    diitant   futuie'i   bouadleu 

'  We  aeek  ibe  lout  ciimpaaion  of  our  daja: 
"  Return,  return  !"  we  cry  ;  and  lo,  apace 
FleiBiire  nppriri '.  bul  not  lo  fill  Ibe  place 
Of  IbBl  we  mourn  ilwiiya. 

1,  abould  unhalFowed  PleaiurowDo  me  now, 

Will  ID  ih.-  wsnTua  ■orc'ieu  aay,  "  Begone  I 
Respect  the  cypreia  oa  my  mnurnful  braw, 
LuBt  Uappineu  bslli  left  legrel— but  ikvn 
LesTeal  remorar,  alone." 

Yet,  baply  leal  I  check  (he  mouuling  fire, 
O  friviid^.tbat  in  jour  revelry  appeara  ! 
Wiih  >ou  I'll  breiiihe  Ihe  air  whicli  ve  reipire, 


Each  in  hit  tecrel  heart  perchance  doth  own 
Some  fund  regret 'Death   pauiiig  iniilei  con 

Sufferers  alike  together  and  alone 
Are  we  : — wilb  munjr  a  grieflo  other*  known. 
How  many  untevealed  ! 

Alas!  for  natoTal  learn  and  aimple  paioa. 
Pit  lender  riiccillectiDni,  cberiahfd  long, 

For  guileleugri«ra,  which  no  compunction  itaini . 

W«  bluah  ;~«a  if  we  wore  these  earthly  cbainn 
Only  for  spurt  and  song  1 

Yea,  mj[  blest  hours  bsTe  fled  withonla  trace: 


There  is  a  graceful  melancholy,  at  once 
kittdly  and  dignified— a  deep  but  not  a  mo- 
rose mourn  fulness,  which  pleases  us  greatly 
ID  this  unpretending  cM>mpoBiiion.  There 
is  a  polish,  and  a  finish  too :  etcellencies 
observable  in  many  of  the  anisller  poems 
of  our  author,  and  in  which  be  strikes  us 
as  bearing  s  peculiar  similarity  to  our  own 
degant  and  tasteful  Campbell. 

On  a  former  occaaioa  we  expressed  our 
admiration  of  Hugo's  powers  as  a  descrip* 
tire  poet;  asserting  our  opinion,  that  in 


VICTOR  HITflO.  [ACCDST, 

delineaUons  of  natural  scenery  he  ts 
without  a  rival  in  the  poetical  literature  of 
his  country.  We  shstl  only  so  far  qualify 
that  praise  as  to  say,  that  if  fault  is  to  be 
found  with  his  landscapes,  it  is  that  they 
occasionally  too  crowded.  The  rich- 
of  resource  with  which  he  accumu- 
Isles  image  upon  image  is  aotnetimes  in- 
dulged lo  an  excess,  which  may  be  thought 
to  itnpatr  the  general  efiect.  Yet,  for  out- 
selves,  we  confess  thai  even  in  those  in- 
Htnnces  we  have  experienced  in  the  perasal 
that  species  of  pleasing  bewilderment  which 
every  one  must  have  lelt  when,  in  some  gor- 
geous prospect,  rich  with  the  wotidera,  lbs 
graces,  and  the  iiporiive  caprices  of  Nature, 
the  demands  made  upon  the  eye  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  satisfied, — fail  (if  failure  it 
can  be  called),  by  the  very  abundance  of 
beauty.  For  examples  of  our  author's  de- 
scriptive powers  applied  fo  external  natare, 
we  specially  refer  the  reader  lo  a  poem  in 
the  CMmtts  du  CrepvscaU,  entitled  "  An 
bord  de  la  Mer,"  containing  a  magnificent 
picture,  and  furnishing  a  cx>napicuous  in- 
stance of  Victor's  diffuse  atjle :  to  two 
pieces  in  the  Fcuillcs  d  Auiomne,  under  the 
titles  of  "Pan,"  and  "Bievre;"  and  to  a 
portion  of  a  long  narratire  in  the  Rai/otu 
tt  Ombrts,  "Ce  (lui  se  passait  aux  Feuil- 
lantines  vers  1813."  In  these  particularly, 
and  in  some  delightful  verses  "  i  Virgite," 
in  the  Voix  Inttrteuret,  will  be  found  that 
richness  and  iruthfolneeB  of  description, 
that  intimacy  with  and  enjoyn^ent  of  Na- 
ture, which  distiiiguiah  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree the  poetical  character  of  our  favorite 
— in  so  great  a  degree,  that  there  are  really 
few  pagea  of  Victor's  volumes  (aome  of  the 
historical  poetry  excepted)  in  which  the 
reader  wilt  not  be  made  sensible,  by  prompt 
and  vivid  metaphor,  striking  aimile  and  il- 
lustration, that  he  is  in  the  hands  and  under 
the  guidance  of  one  whose  study  has  been 
Ihe  book  of  Nature  since  firai  he  looked 
upon  its  pages,  who  has  mastered  his  But>- 
ject  with  the  mastery  of  love,  and  treasured 
it  in  heart  and  mind, — a  store  from  which 
be  can  draw  inexhaustibly,  and  with  all  the 
freedom,  vigor,  and  boldness,  of  one  who, 
knowing  that  he  hath  the  knowledge,  knotr- 
eth  also  bow  to  employ  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  poetical 
power  which,  perhaps,  may  be  moat  prap- 
erly  termed  allusive  deseriptimt  (readers  of 
Hilton  cannot  be  unacquainted  wilb  its  ex- 
ercise) j  and  which,  nut  so  exclusively  re- 
specting scenery — understanding  that  word 
■a  iqqtUed  to  tbe  mere  componeou  of  « 
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■■Ddscape — consists  in  praMnting  an  idea 
of  K  reginn,  ■  country,  or  (if  you  like)  a 
more  coufined  locality,  either  by  the  desig- 
nation of  Bome  prevailing  quality  which  ai 
once  convey*  the  spirit,  the  influence  of  the 
whole  to  the  resder'a  mind,  reflects  the 
light  and  shade  that  form  the  color  of  the 
scene,  or  by  grouping  together,  in  more  or 
less  quantity,  the  separate  objects  of  asao- 
oistion  and  interest  which,  at  once  height- 
ening and  heightened  by  the  altractinns  ol 
external  natare.giving  and  receiving cbaroi, 
make  up  a  more  complete  picturesque  than 
is  within  ihe  reach  even  of  that  art, — 


For  the  aniiqaarian  and  man  of  art  ari 
the  reroaiDs  and  monumenls  of  a  country 
tor  the  painter  ita  landscapes  ;  for  the  hia 
lorian  its  annaJa ;  for  the  romancer  and  the 
lover  of  grotesque  lore  ita  tradilintis,  fables, 
superstttionii,  legends ;  for  the  commentator 
on  life  Hnd  character,  ita  mannera,  tastes, 
and  tone  :  but  all  of  these  are  for  the  poet. 
Of  other  men,  each  sppreciaies  in  hia  own 
department ;  but  the  poet  alurie  combines 
and  exhibita  in  masterly  portraiture  the 
whole  of  which  their  respective  subjecta  an 
parts.  Thus,  he  compel*  and  seizes  thi 
spirit  that  eludes  ihegrasp  of  others;  thus,  hi 
brings  into  presence  belbre  hia  readers  that 
iiational  existence  which  is  composed  of 
pet^le's  past  and  present,  its  aspect  and  its 
association  a,  its  history  and  romance,  ita 
toge  of  feeling  and  popular  characierUtics, 
its  works  of  art,  ita  richea  of  nature — 
scenery,  and  soil,  and  clime.  Victor  Hugo 
abounds  in  this  allusive  description  ;  and  of 
ita  two  mudea  of  bringing  scenea  befor 
eyes  we  select  some  few  examples,  which 
the  reader,  taking  the  author's  volumes  iu 
his  hand,  will  have  no  ditficully  in  multi- 
plying. Sometimes  this  presentation  of  the 
scene  is  effected  by  an  epithet,  the  beauiy 
or  the  vivid  truthfulness  of  which  is  inatsn- 
taneuusly  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and  in 
thia  our  Victor  is  most  happy,  as — 
■*  La  Tolean  de  la  Sieile  Mmdi," 

wherein  jon  see  the  yellow  surface  of  that 
land  of  ihe  golden  ear,  Ihe  granary  of  old 
Rome, — 

"  De  noiri  Esenriab,  nydfrjmz  lijour." 
You  recognise  the  resort  of  Philip  the  dark- 
Kiuled,  up  among  the  gloomy  sierra  of  Gua- 
daruna. 


"  Le  Nil,  l«  Bhio,  le  Tibra  ;  Atttrliit  rayon- 

Ej\aii,freid  tt  brumetix.'' 

You'behold  tbat  immortal  sun  peering  over 
and  blazing  upon  Moravian  uplands;  you 
behold,  too,  that  wintry  scene  of  horror  on 
the  inhospitable  plain  of  Prussiaa-Foland. 
In 

"  L'Atsbie  iiffrOMehUtMUe" 

you  feel  that  a  single  word  haa  spread  out 
ihe  desert  before  you.  And  be  it  remnrk- 
ed,  by  the  way,  thai,  in  that  excellent  test 
of  a  poet,  the  degree  in  which  he  potiseases, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  exercises  a 
sway  over  epithets,  the  author  in  questiim 
will  bear  the  closest  and  nicest  criticism. 
Pages  of  commendation  might  be  written, 
and  pages  filled  with  instances  showing  how 
rich  is  his  command,  and  how  graceful  and 
judicious  his  employment  of  this  most  ex- 
pressive quality  of  bis  native  language. 

At  another  lime,  (he  poet's  poiver  in 
bringing  either  a  single  scene,  or  the  grand 
national  features  and  historical  assuciHtions 
of  a  country,  to  the  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  his  readers,  is  shown  in  a  few 
Ttpid  ind  off-hand  touches — sufficient, — 
rapid  and  off-hand  aa  they  are — to  place  the 
individual  spot,  or  the  succession  of  views, 
the  whule  picturesque  character  of  the  land, 
iudeed,  belbre  them.  Look  at  this  tableau 
of  the  renowned  Chriatian  and  Moalem  for- 
tresses on  the  banks  of  the  glorious  stream 
that  reaches  from  its  Swabian  springs  to 


It  is  from  ■  piece  in  the  OritntaUt,  eti- 
titled"  Le  Danube  encolere,"  apiece  finely 
conceived,  indeed,  but  spoilt  by  sundry  ex- 
travagancies, Hueh  as  this  undoubted  geniua 
sometimes  permits  himself  to  run  into. 
Old  Father  Danube  is  chiding  these  hia  un- 
ruly children  for  their,  ever-recurring  ho»- 
tilaies : 

Ya  diugbten  mine !  will  naught  abate 

StilUoi  1  doomed  Id  Fue  tbe  tlite 

Thai  sucb  unftieudly  oeigtiburi  made? 
The  while  js  migbl,  in  pEuefiil  cheer, 
Hirrorupon  niy  waiera  cleer 
S.mlin  '.  lb;  Uuthie  il.  eplee  drear. 
And  thy  brigbl  minsrHta,  Belgrada  '. 
Now,  here  you  have  the  spot  under  your 
eye,  vvith   all  the  conflicting  interest  that 
peculiarly    attaches    to   it.     Here  are  the 
broad  glsasy  river,  the  confronting  batlle- 
menta,  the   territorial   approximation,  tbe 
,  mora  tban  territorial  aeptruioii  of  Chri»- 
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ttaniij  aod  Tdaroism.  The  stanza  contains 
at  once  the  picture  of  the  place  and  its  his- 
tory, its  aspect  and  its  assocUtions.  Look, 
again,  at  this  grand  and  delioionsTJew  of  a 
land  dear  to  the  soul  of  Victor,  this  moving 
panorama  of  Iberian  scenery.  A  few  bold 
dashes,  and  the  spell  of  the  country  is  opon 
you.  Its  romance  of  olden  time,  its  histo- 
ric grandeur,  ita  romattee  of  modem  tear; 
the  drear,  and  wild,  and  sublime  featuresof 
its  external  nature;  its  wide-lying  cities,  its 
long  and  melancholy  tracts,  its  glorious 
roonumenlal  remains,  are  seen  in — ay,  and 
something  of  the  character  of  Its  singular 
people  is  transparent  through — the  vigorous, 
the  beautiful,  the  most  musical  verses  which 
we  attempt  to  render.  The  lines  afford, 
also,  an  excellent  example  of  that  felicity 
of  illustration  which  we  numbered  among 
our  author's  accomplishments.  The  poem 
of  which  they  form  the  close  is  occupied 
with  the  sweetness  and  innocent  joyouaueas 
of  childhood,  and  pleads  for,  and  exhorts 
to  indulgence  for  its  free  and  aportlve  sal- 
lies.    "  As  for  me,"  exclaims  the  poet, — 

For  mi>,  whale'er  my  life  and  lot  mny  shotr. 
Years  btnnk  with  gluom  or  cheered  by  memory's 

e't"v. 

Turmoil  or  peacK  ;  ne'er  be  it  mine,  I  prsy. 
To  be  a  dweller  of  the  peopled  earth. 
Save  'oeatfa  i  roof  alire  wiih  childiea's  mirtli, 

Loud  through  the  liislong  day. 

So,  if  my  hap  it  be  to  see  once  more 
Those  noble  aeeuei  mf  roolalepi  trod  befbre, 

An  infant  follower  in  Kapoleon'a  trsjni 
Rodrigo'a  holds,  Valencia  and  LeoD, 
And  both  Ciulillei,  and  maled  ArraiOD  ) 

Ne'er  be  it  mine,  O  Spain  ! 

To  paa*  thy  piaini  tviih  cilie*  ipcenl  betwesn, 
Tfay  alately  archea  flung  o'er  deep  ravine. 
Thy  palucea,  of  Mooi's  or  Kumon'a  time  ; 


But  they  whose  favor  is  dear  (o  us  as 
the  light  of  our  eyes,  are,  doubtless,  desir- 
ous to  bear  a  love-lay  of  our  boasted  bard. 
They  shall  surely  have  one,  if  they  will  but 
permit  ua  first  to  select  a  few  felicitous  spe- 
cimens; some  small  gems,  but  sparkling, 
even  amidst  an  atmosphere  of  brilliancy. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  sweet  transparency, 
a  veil  of  soil  light,  a  gleam  from  an  open 
corner  of  heaven,  such  as  Campbell  was 
wont  to  ahed  iu  liquid  verse.  Here  it  is, 
clothing  you  with  beauty : — 


[AUOUBT, 

ale, 

d!" 

The  pale-faud  moon  in  the  noorday  bIit 
ahmeanilhamiid-reTiviDgglow:      ' 

SoRly  uncloeing  her  opal  eye. 
Shedding  tfaaaweaineaa  of  heav'n  below. 

From  the  same  piece,  and'  what  a  noon- 
tide eRect ! — 

"  Tool  vil,  el  ae  pnie  avec  gtine, 

L'ombre  qui  l\iit  anr  I'aeu  qui  pane, 
Lfl  ceil  bleu  aur  fe  c6teeu  Ten."    . 


The  eunbuam   that  plays  on  the  porch-ilone 

And  the  aliedow  that  Seen  o'er  the  itreaio  that 
flow  a, 
And  the  lofl  blue  iky  with  the  hill'if  r«eD  Mde, 

In  the  following  there  appears  to  ossome- 
thing  of  the  expression  which  Collins,  his 
fancy  dwelling  on  the  dim  and  inysterious, 
knew  so  well  to  throw  into  a  line,— a 
word : — 


Nor  is  this  fine  stroke  of  person ifi cation 
unlike  the  effect  of  the  magician's  wand, 
swayed  by  that  bold  yet  tender,  that  most 
— perhaps,  in  all  the  immortal  throng  of 
"    "  *  '   barda — mo^f  picturesque  of  poets: 

'diaappeared, 

bath  been. 
Ye  deep,  deep  iravea,  of  kneeling  molfaerilearod. 
Whet  dianial  latea  know  ye  ot  Ihingi  uuseen  '. 
Talee,  that  ye  tell  your  wliiapering  aelTea  be- 

The  while  in  erowde  to  the  flood-lide  ye  ponr ; 
And  ihia  it  ia  llmt  gives  you,  as  (  ween, 
Tboie  mournful  voices,  mournful  ever  D>ore, 
VVfaeoje  come  in  at  eve  10  u>  tbst  dwell  OD 


Here  is  a  magnificent  image  :— 

"  Oh,  reaiu'dez  te  ciel !  cent  iiQagei  mmlTaiu, 
AmonucJea  l^-haui  loua  le  aouffla  dei  vents, 

Groupenl  teura  Ibimea  inconnuea  ; 
Sous  leuia   flola  par  namens  Bunboie  ud  pUr 


tcUir, 
Com  me  si  toi 
Tirait  aon 


coup  quelquegfant  da  I'ti 


See,  where  on  high  the  v^oring  mesies  piled 
By  the  wind's  brealb   in  groups  groleaque  and 

Present  aliange  ihapea  to  view  } 
Now  darts  a  ghostly  flash  from  out  their  shrouds. 
As  though  some  air-bom  giant  'mid  the  cloudt 

BaddMi  his  ftkhion draw '." 
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Wu  Millan  floattng  in  the  brain  of  Vic- 
tor!— 

**  HillioDs  of  flamiog   twordi  diann  Irom   tli* 
thighi 
Of  migiil;  checubim." 

Here  a  simile,  enpressed  with  what  fiim- 
ple  solemniiy,  bringingto  the  active  spirit 
a  aceoe  how  pensive  and  retigioua,  how 
melancholy,  ihadowy,  and  dim  ! — 

■■  CilHil  nne  hambl«  jglise  au  cinlte  aurbatwi, 

h'tgi'm  oi  noui  Rntrimai. 
Oa  dopuia  lioia  oeiits  ins  avaieot  Mji  p«u4 

El  picuri  bicD  deilmei. 
Elle  itaii  trisle  el  calomi  la  chole  dujour, 

L'igi'ne  oQ  noua  en'rlnm. 


It  waa  a  humbie  ciiurch,  nlifa  arcbea  low, 
Tlie  churcb  we  entered  there, 

Whern  manj  a  wear;  aoul  liace  liiag  ago 
Had  paued,  witb  plaint  or  prajer. 

Momflil  and  itili  it  waa  ^t  day's  deeliae, 

The  cburch  we  entered  there, 
Aa  in  «  loveleaa  heart,  nt  the  lona  ihrin°. 

The  fire*  eiliiiguiiihed  were. 

Scareelj  waa  heard  to  Hoal  lome  genllosi  aigh, 

Scarcely  iDme  low-breatbed  word, 
Aa  in  afbceatfaM'n  aaWp,  doth  By 

One  laal,  belated  bird. 

Here,  again,  how  touching  an  aj^iica- 
lion! — 

**TheleBTeitbBliD  (be  lonely  wslki  were  apread. 
Starting  froni  off  Ibe  ground  beneaiti  hii  liead, 

Cuuned  o'er  the  f^tita  plain ; 
Tbua,  ■omelimea,  'mid  tbe  (oul't  deep  eormwingi 
Our  tbougbia  a  niomeni   nuuat   on    wounded 

Than,  *uddcn,&ll  aguD." 

Reader  1  iuielligeni,  ausceplible,  and 
itsieful  aa  ihuu  doubtless  art,  tell  us 
in  confidence,  are  not  these  the  louchea  of 
a  true  poet  I  Do  you  not  ackuowlsdge  in 
such  the  exquisite  haud  of  a  master  ' 
one  who,  whether  he  strike  the  chords  of 
the  great  world-muaic  or  the  more  interior 
ones  of  the  butnao  instrument,  has  the 
skill — power  possessed  by  tbe  mighty 
alone — to  thrill  either  lyre  with  responsive 
vifarations  tu  the  tones  of  the  other  1 

But  tbe  love-ditty  f     Anon,  anon,  aweet 
lectress!    There  are,  really,  so  many  of 
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exceeding  tenderness  si>d  beauty,  of  such 
earnest  passion,  suchgraceful  and  attractive 
ncholy,  that  to  say  we  present  you 
with  the  beat,  would  be  an  assertii^n  we 
should  fear  to  hazard;  lest  feminine  dia- 
cernmeut — qaick  and  critical  in  these  mat- 
ers, at  all  eventa — should  dispole  tmr 
hoice  and  reverse  our  judgment,  and  from 
uch  deciuon  there  would  be  no  appeal. 
Vepray  you,  therefore,  sweetest  Adrisna,  10 
kindly  alTection  tbe  lay  we  here  select;  ac- 
cepting the  coHcttti  (if  such  indeed  they 
be)  fur  the  sake  of  the  devotion  and  tittn 
abandon  of  the  passioii-Hlrieken : — 

"  Since  every  Ihing  below 
Doth,  in  thia  nmrlal  alale. 
It!  tnne,  iu  f>agrance,  Di  iti  (low. 


Since  all  that  livi  a  and  roovca 

Upon  ihia  earth,  tMatow* 
On  what  il  leeha  end  what  it  loraa 

Italhornorron; 

Since  April  to  the  tree* 

iiivea  u  bewitching  aound, 
And  aombr*  nigbt  to  griela  givaa  ease 

And  peace  prufuund  ; 

Since  dav-apring  on  the  flower 

A  lre<ti'ning  drop  coafen. 
And  llie  frank  ur  on  branch  and  bower 


Since  the  duik  wave  beetowi 

A  Boft  rareaa,  imprest 
On  iho  green  bank  to  which  it  goai 

Seeking  ilareat ; 

I  give  thee  at  ihii  hour, 

Thui  fondly  bant  o  or  tbe«. 
The  beet  of  all  the  ibioEB  in  dow'r 


Beceive, — poor  gift,  'lie  trua, 

Whicb  grief  not  joy,  endear*,— 
My  IboDghta,  that  hke  a  shower  of  dew, 


My  vowi  untold  leoeive, 
All  pure  before  Ihee  lud! 

Reoeive  of  all  the  days  I  liva 
The  light  or  ahade .' 

My  houra  with  raplura  fill'd 
Which  no  suspicion  nronga; 

And  all  the  blaiidiabrnantt  diatill'd 
From  all  my  aODga. 

Hy  ipirrt,  whoae  easay 


*  ■■  Cleave  the  dark  ■ 
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lougb  bU  eJu  should  vnila, 
Ofl  IB  ihou  weep'st  with  Ibce  ivoutil  cboose 
To  weep  the  while. 

Oh,  Bweetoil  mine  '.  tbia  gift 

Reesiva; — 'lis  thins  alone;  — 
My  heart,  of  which  ihere'a  nulhing  left 

When  Love  i>  gone  1 

Yel  a  liiUe  more  roUn-mniUarA  nmons 
Victor's  crowd  of  fair  forms.  We  snatch 
at  them  "  quite  promiscuouslj' ;"  we  stretch 
out  our  hands,  and  they  are  filled.  Pause, 
then,  jet  a  momeDl  with  us,  ere  we  pro- 
ceed to  touch  the  battad-poetry  of  our  au- 
thor, and  admire  such  beauty  and  such 
happiness  of  expression  as  these : — 

"  Ferail  Aiir  It  genmul,  U  pita  crainitf  Ja  Mn- 
gas" 

■'  Par  ti  blanchn  Colombo  am  rapidet  adUux  :" 

"Cetlfl  tenia  d'uo  jour  quilAutiildl  player," 

spoken  of  mortal  life. 

We  cannot  doubl  but  that  you  will  ap- 
prove and  enjoy  sentiments  so  emioblini^, 
BO  cheering,  ao  calming,  couched  in  such 
beautiful  form  as  here  they  lie: — 

''  L'lugutle  Pijtf,  ttnatUi  dtM  proicriU." 

"Cet  lanie,  qui  doiuie  er  qui  irenble, 
C'»l  I'aumClne  aux  j-  ux  da  dauoeur, 


Au  front  criduU !  How  sweetly  ex- 
pressive of  unsuspecting  innocence !  the 
portty,  the  "  whiteness  of  the  soul,"  patent 
in  the  calm,  clear,  and  cindid  brow  !— 

**  La  soir,  au  leuil  da  sa  demeura, 
Ueuiuus  celui  qui  aaii  eocora 
Ramaaier  un  enfant  qui  pleura, 
Ccnme  du  avare  un  Hi)uin  d'or  :'* 

Beautiful  aa  t,  proverb  of  Palestine  or  of 
Persia  !  Shall  we  go  on  T  Ii  would  be  aa 
easy  as  agreeable  (o  prolong  thia  occupa- 
liun.  We  might  continue  to  gratify  the 
reader  of  taste  with  admirable  passages, 
striking  and  original  exproMJons,  taking 
the  jewels  from  out  their  rich  entouragr. 
We  might,  we  say,  continue  to  present  to 
notice  single  lines  of  fine  effect  and  signi- 
iicaace,  u — 


IB  gnnd  roi  qui  portage  k  daa 


»  David  !  MBMi 

prince* 

Lei  £tali  paUmaU  provincea  par  proviaces, 
Diau  donna  &  ehaquc  artiile  en  empire  divert : 
Au  pnite  le  rondle  dpara  dam  I'nniTera, 
La  vie  et  la  peu«e  at  )«•  foudrea  tonnanta* 
£f  U  tpltntlide  saJsiM  iUm  itTapAe»frinv\ 


VoUi 


'ange, 


a  la 


re;  au  peintm  la  couleur; 
,  rittur  limpidt  it  wntri, 
du  <ofU  fui  nmnnara  dam  f**- 


We  purposely  refrain  from  giving  any 
thing  but  the  original,  that  you  may  the 
better  appreciate  these  noble  lines.  Verity, 
with  such  cominaad  of  language  and  such 
resounding  inarch  of  versi  Scat  ion,  we,  for 
ourselvea,  shall  begin  to  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  ■  French  Dryden — a  "  gloriooa 
John,"  and  eke — of  Paris. 

Shalt  we  go  on  T  we  say.  No ;  lor 
when  should  we  have  done  with  so  pleasing 
an  employment  T  Yel  this  one  Utile  curia»- 
ily  we  must  commend  to  our  loving  coun- 
trymen and  dearly  beloved  Cockneys, — this 
designation  of  time  and  locality  to  the  na- 
tivity of 

"  Ce  pedant  qu'en  appelU  Ennui ;" 

whom  the  wicked  Frenchman,  with  true 
national  raillery,  calls 


But  since  me  must  perforce  take  this  hit 
at  the  hands  of  Victor,  we  e'en  beg  leave 
to  pass  on  the  fun  ;  and,  accordingly,  des- 
patch this  compliment  to  America,  with 
best   bow  to  President  Polk  and    bis 


ivaggermg  statials: — 


or  vigoroas  ajid  impetuous,  graceful  and 
flowing  nnmben  as  these : — 


Thus  it  is  that  our  friend  disposes  of  the 
grandiloquent  Jonathan  : — 

"  Many  persons,  whose  opinion  is  of 
weight,  have  said  that  the  author's  odes 
ore  not  odes:  be  it  so.  Many  others  wilt 
say  (with  less  reason)  that  bis  ballads  are 
no  batlnds  al  alt  :  grHnted  also.  Let  fo'ks 
give  them  any  other  a;)po!lation  (hsy 
choose '.  the  author  agrees  to  it  before- 
hand." So  says  Victor  himself,  in  one  of 
hJB  prefaces  (o  the  Oda  el  Bailadts;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  bis  ballad  is  al- 
most as  great  a  novelty  in  that  class  of 
French  poetry,  as  in  iu  own  department 
was  his  ode.    hOa  his  effugioos  of  Mgh 
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tjtricBl  effori  ibe  poet  his  poared  b  flood  of 
song,  drawn  from  other  sources  of  inspi 
lion  than  snch  as  supplied  the  greater  e 
the  lesser  classical  copyists, — the  pure  imi- 
tators and  the  mixed  herd  of  imiiotorB  of 
imitRtion.  A  bolder  grasp  of  measures,  a 
more  ample  sweep  of  language,  a  greater 
freedom  of  thought,  a  finer  play  of  imugi 
lion,  and  an  immeasurably  deeper  inlensitj 
of  feeling  by  the  introduction  into  thai 
hereinfore  cold  and  formal  olyle,  that  di»> 
taut,  and,  so  lo^ay,  olijeciive  life,  of  a  per- 
vading piission,  a  natural  earnesmess  nf 
sentiment,  a  vivid  personality  of  emotion, — 
these  have  been  the  contribuiiona  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  to  the  Ode  of  Prance  j  endow- 
ments of  which  there  was  so  much  need, 
qualities  whose  Hbsence  was  so  felt,  thai 
the  coniemplutioti  of  the  otherwise  well- 
executed  compositions  became  as  distaste- 
ful to  the  poetic  student  as  to  the  lonef]' 
husband  in  his  Spartan  halls  wiis  ihe  as- 
pect of  the  fair  proportioned  statues,  want- 
ing the  tenderness  and  the  fire,  the  melting 
ond  kiudling  glance  of  vitality  : — 

'Ki-iipfttv  St  itv^advu' 


So  great  and  so  novel  in  their  character 
are,  we  again  repeal,  the  merits  of  our  au- 
thor with  reference  to  the  higher  lyrical 
poetry  of  his  country.  Without  claii 
for  him  bo  high  a  meed  of  praise,  wb 
hardly  regard  his  productions  under  the 
head  of  ballada  as  forming  a  less  striltiiig 
contrast  wiih  their  predecessors  tjusdtm  no- 
lainii.  Although  a  taste  fur  antiquarian  re- 
Bearch,  and  a  tendency  to  reproduce  the 
characteristics  of  the  nlden  times  of  their 
history,  have  now  been  fiir  some  lime  con- 
micnous  in  ihe  literature  of  our  acoom- 
|Nbhed  neighbors,  it  was  not  a  little  start* 
ling  to  hear  a  young  poet  announce,  twenty 
years  ago,  thai  his  ballads  were  an  "  en 
deavor  tu  give  some  idea  of  what  might  be 
the  poems  of  the  first  iroubadonrs  of  ihe 
middle  ages, — of  those  Christian  rhapso- 
dists  who  had  nothing  in  the  world  but 
their  sword  and  their  guitar,  and  who  went 
about  from  ch&leau  to  ch&teau,  requiting 
hospilility  with  songs."  This  was.certnin- 
ly  a  novel  announcement,  and  a  bold  one; 
Kir  if,  on  one  pari,  from  "  liberal  "  France 
was  to  ha  expected  nothing  but  contempt 
for  those  dark  ages  of  knightly  courtesy 
and  religious  enihusiaam ;  or  from  the 
remnants  of  imperial  France,  ocriy  that  in- 
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difference  which  it  manifedted  (o  every 
thing  but  the  souvenirs  of  its  own  achieve- 
ments; the  sympathies  of  the  Restoration, 
on  another  hnnd,  would  revert  rather  to  the 
pure  "  classic  "  glories  of  Louis  XIV.,  or, 
at  furtheal,  to  the  Caussades  and  Candales, 
and  the  Gabrielles  of  his  father  and  his 
grandfather.  To  nvow,  therefore,  before  a 
Parisian  public  a  niediteval  flight  of  imagi- 
naiioD,  was  rather  a  daring  attempt  at  reac- 
tion in  poetic  sympathies;  albeit  the  essay 
was  made  during  the  restoration  of  an  an- 
cient dynasty,  and  under  the  blessed  rule 
of  a  "  rot  cheoutitr."  We  might  dilute 
the  successful  realization  of  the  autbor'a 
design,  bnt  we  are  content  to  take  them 
under  the  name  he  has  given  them  in  hid 
first  volume — Ballads;  and  embracing  in 
our  notice  others  which  come  under  the 
same  head,  without  pretending  to  the  stime 
purpose,  shall  endeavor  to  give  our  readers 
a  notion  of  Hugo's  ability  in  this  depart- 
ment.  One,  and  a  splendid  one,  among 
those  which  profess  s  troubadour  character 
— La  Fianebi  du  Timbalier — ia  known  to 
the  readers  of  Fbaseh  by  the  admirable 
translation  in  "The  Relics  of  Father 
Proot."  We  select  another,  as  excelling 
by  its  touching  simplicity,  and  as  present- 
ing— if  not  eiacily  a  specimen  of  what  the 
troubadours  themselves  would  have  sung — 
at  ull  events,  a  coloring  of  imagination 
drawn  from  those  timea  of  popular  cre- 
dence with  their  countless  and  picturesque 
superstitions.  Few  can  fail  to  be  struck, 
we  think,  with  the  beautiful  picture  con- 
tained in  the  sixth  stanza : — 

The  Gmd«i«A*r^ 

"  Muther  of  our  own  dear  molfaai,  good  old  gran- 
dam,  wake  and  imile  < 
Commaiilf  ysur  lipt  ksep  moving  whs n  fon're 

sleeptng  all  the  whtis  : 
For  twlwcea  your  pray'r  and  ilomber  scarce  lh« 
iSeiance  ii  kouWD) 
igltt  yua'n  like  ilia  Image  of  Madonna 


Uitti  jovT  lip)  without  a 


Why  tnnre   haavily  tfain  uinal   doal  tbou  tmnd 

ifiinQ  old  grey  brow  ! 
Whal  ■■  it  we've  done  lo  grieTe  thee,  tliat  ihou'It 


Speak  lo  ut,  or  fits  and  Ump-lighl  will  net  aD] 

longer  ilay. 
And  Iby  iwo  poor  liltio  children,  w«  shall  die  m 

well  a*  the  J. 
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Dead,  and  wlien   (hou  speabMI  to  ua,  deBf  and 

■ilent  in  OUT  lum— 
Then,  how  gnat  will  be  jour  sorrow  !  tbeo  jau'll 

Call  upon  your  saint  and  patron  Tur  ■  long,  long 

And  a  lone,  long  tima  embrate  ut,  ere  we  come 
Id  life  again ! 

Only  Teal   how  warm  our   hunda  are;  vrake,  and 

plare  Ihy  handa  in  nan 
Wake,  and  sing  us  aome  old  ballad  of  ifaa  wan- 

Tetl   ui  or  thoae  kniglilB  wliom  faiiica  u^ed  to 

Knighia  v/ha  brought,  instead  of  poiiei,  spoils 
and  (n>iihies  (n  their  dame, 

I  the  batlle  wa>  a  lady's 


Tell  ui  ni  hoi's  the  sacred  token  Tricked  shapet 

and  iprites  to  scare ! 
And   of   Lucifar— who  wai   it  aaw  Jiim   flying 

through  the  nir? 
What's  the  gem  that's  on  thu  rorehend  of  the 

King  of  Gnomei  displny'd  ! 
Doea  Archl)ishop  Tiirpin's  puiller,  or  Roland'e 

enormons  blade, 


Or  thy  large  old  Bible  reach  na,  with  its  piclure* 

bTiiht  and  blue,— 
Heav'n  all  gold  ;  and  sainta  a-kneeling  ;  and  the 

inrant  Jesua  too, 
lo  the  mangci  with  the  oien ;  and  ihe  kings; 

and  son  and  slow 
O'rr  the  middle  of  the  pages  guide  our  fingers  na 

we  go, 
lUading  aume  of  that  good  L«lia,  ipeaka  lu  Gnd 


Andai 

Ha  1  perhaps  the  sprites  are  coming !— yea,  they'll 

soon  be  at  the  door  ;— 
■  Woke,  oh,  wake  !  and  if  you're  praying,  deareal 

grandam,  pray  no  more  : 
Sure,  you   da  not  wish   to  fright  us,  yon  who 

cheered  ua  aye  before '. 

But  thine  arine  are  colder,  ooldAt ;  «Dcl  tbine  eves 

«.  elosM  are  ;— 
'Twas  but  lately  you  did  tell  us  of  another  World 

afar; 
And  of  heav'n  you  were   diseourwng,  and  the 

giBTa,  where  people  lie,— 
Told  na  IITb  was  short  and  Qeeliog,  and  uf  death, 

that  all  must  die. 
What  ii  death  >  dear  grsndatn,  tall  ua  what  it  ia, — 

you  don't  reply  I" 

Lang  lime  did  those  alender  Totces  moan   and 

murmur  all  olooe; 
Still  ihe  aged  dame  awaked  not,  though  tbe  gold- 
Soon  was  heard  Ihe  dismal  lolUng  of  tbe  solemn 

funeral  bell, 
Mouinlblly  the  air  resounded  :  and,  as  ailenl  ct*- 

ning  fell, 


One  who  paaa'd  that  door  half-opett'd  thoae  two 

little  ones  eapiad, 
With  the  boly  book  before  them  kneeling  at  the 

lone  bedside. 

To  quit  troubailoura  and  trouvem,  Pr&- 
reiiijBls  or  Picarda,  here  is  a  snatch  from 
ibe  Romancer"  Gtntral.  Who,  natire  or 
roreign,  has  ever  venlured  to  compete  with 
Lcckhart  in  the  handJiog  of  a  Spanish 
ballad  I  The  followiag  "Romance  Han- 
rexqtie"  stands  in  tbe  middle  of  the  Oricm- 
tales;  Spain  is  a  ground  that  Victor  d^ 
lights  to  irend  over  again.  We  place  ibe 
English  TersioD  of  this,  one  of  the  man; 
balhds  on  the  infanta  of  Lara,  beside 
that  of  our  author,  and  we  think  the 
Frenchtnao  must  here  cede  the  palm.  Bia 
lOii  IB  gallant  and  easy  in  parts,  but  St 
wanis  the  total  spirit  and  the  dash  of  Lock- 
hurt's  bounding  tines;  it  has  not  the  reso- 
lute compression,  the  miisterljr  abiuplncM 
of  the  Scot's  handiwork  :— 


■*  RonunM  JHanrwf  ■(. 

"  Don  Kodrigue  eat  &  laohasM, 

Sans  tpta  et  sans  cuirasae, 

Un  jour  d'fetfi,  vers  mudi. 

Sous  lu  TkuUUb  et  sur  I'berbe 

II  a'assied,  rhommfl  supcrbo, 

Don  KodrigUo  Is  bardi. 


ea  le  d«TOr«, 
u  Mudarra, 


La  haine  i 

Anon  D 
Doni  sea  t 
JidisDnlluSEes 

Lhb  aept  iafaui 

Pour  le  trouver  f 
11  traverserait  I'Espagna 
De  FiguereaSoIuval, 
L'un  dns  deux  mourrait  ssns  dome, 

II  pease  uD  homme  k  chaTsl. 

'  Clievalisr,  cbrttien  on  maure. 


'<luB  Dieu  ripande  les  gricea 
Sur  toi,  r^cuyer  qui  pasaea, 
^i  pasaea  par  le  cliemin !' 

<  Chevalier,  chrtlien  oa  maure, 
Clui  dors  sous  la  sycamore, 

Paroil  rheibe  du  vallon, 
Dis  ton  nom,  elin  qu'on  aache 
Si  lu  portes  le  panaohe 

Dun  vaitUnt  ou  d'un  ftloD.' 

<  Si  c'eal  la  ce  qui  I'inlrigna, 
Op  m'appelte  Uon  Rodngue, 

DoQ  BJkdrigae  da  Lara ; 
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Dona  Sanche  Mt  ma  KBor  Ditma ) 
Du  moini,  c'eit  a  mon  bapUme, 
Ca  qn'ua  ptitn  d£ctara. 

J'allenil*  •xdi  ca  ijcimora, 
J'ai  cbercb£  d'Alba  i  Zamare 

Ce  Mudarra  le  btUrd, 
Lb  fill  da  la  rcntgate. 
Qui  commande  une  trigatt 

Du  roi  mtura  Aliaiar, 

Ccua,  ji  moina  qu'il  ne  m'iTile, 
Je  la  rM[)nn:itlnua  vile; 

Toujour!  il  port*  avec  lui 
Notre  dague  de  famtlle; 
Una  ajiM  nu  pommaau  brille, 

El  la  lama  eat  nna  £tui. 


DanB 
Ebbien! 


Irigue  de  I.art  ? 


_  le  jouni  homme 
Qui  IB  parte  et  qui  M  noniin«. 

Ceil  Kludam  le  bllard. 
Ceil  le  vengeur  et  le  jnga, 
Cbarche  &  pr^nl  ua  rifhce  '■' 

L'euire  oil ;  '  in  vieni  bian  tint !' 


Hoi,  ma  darue  et  mn  Tengeance, 
Toua  Ifb  troK  d'intellinnce. 

NouivoieiV  'TuTieni  bientard!' 

'  Trap  tAt  pour  tai,  Don  Rodrigua, 
A  moina  qa'il  ne  ta  htigae 

Da  vJTre.     Ah !  la  peur  I'troeut, 
Ton  ftonl  pllil ;  rendi,  rnQme, 
A  raoi  U  vie,  el  ion  Ime 

A  ton  Bn|e,  a'il  eu  veut. 


poignard  de  Tol&de 
Dieu  me  bodi  an  aidi 
jreui  irden* 


Regard  I 

El  je  ramcberaia,  traitre, 
Le  ioufle  d'entre  le*  doalil 

Le  nereu  de  Dona  Sanche, 

Dana  ton  lang  enfin  ftancbe 

La  aoif  qui  le  divori ; 


Un  oiament !  eiin  uue  j'sitla 
Chercher  man  ftr  de  hataille.'- 

'TDn'aure<d'autre.del.ie, 
Que  celui  qu'ont  en  mra  fitrei 
Dam  JeacBfeaui  flintrairee, 

Oiktu  ]eaaimie,>uii-lEe! 

S  iaaqa'&  I'heurri  venue, 
J'ai  gard6  ma  laane  nue- 

C'eit  qoe  je  voulai 
Que,  vangeant  la  raii.^-... 
Ha  dague  au  pommenu  d'igate, 

£til  U  gorge  p —  '■- '  " 


ir  Toarreau.' 


"  Tit  Vengutnet  of  Mudan. 

To  the  chase  goe*  Rodrigo  with  hound  and  with 

Bat  (That  game  he  deairenit  revaaUdinhiatalk, — 
"'      ID  vain  have  I  ilaughlat'd  llie   inbnla  of 

There'a  an  heir  in  hie  ha]h>— tliern'a  the  baalard 

Hudara  • 
There's  the  sod  of  Iba  renegade — epann  oT  Ua- 

meei  niib  Mudara,  mj  ipear  brings  blm 

While  Sodrigo  rides  on  in  the  heat  of  bis  wrath, 
K  alripling,  armrd  tap-i-p'i,  nroases  hit  path; 
Good  morrow,  young  uuire '.'    '  Good  owRon, 

old  kaigbt !' 
Will  you  ride  with  oar  party  and  share  our  de- 

Speih  your  nanir,  courteou*  atranger,'  the  itrip- 

Speak  }aur  name  and  your  linaaga,  era  with  jou 

1  ridel' 

Hf  name  la  Rodrigo,'  ibus  answered  ilie  knight, 
Of  the  line  of  old  Lara,  Ihougli  barr'd  from  mj 
right; 

For  ihi!  kinnman  of  Salia  pmclnimi  fnr  the  heir 

Of  oar  aneeslan'  eaatli^  and  forestriea  fair 

A  baatard — a 

Whom  I'll  at 

I  behold  Ihee— diBgrace  t'l  iby  lineage  !— with 

behold  tfier,  thou  murderer  1'  BDiwcred  the  boy  : 
The  haalnid  you  curie,  you  behold  him  in  aae  ; 

Bui  hii  brotliers'  avenger  that  bastard  shall  be! 

Draw  !  for  I  am  the  renegade's  offspriug,  Mndars  ; 

We  shall  seewboioheiitathe  life-blood  of  Lara  !' 

■  I  am  armed  for  the  forest  ctiase,  not  fiir  tbe  &gbt ; 
Lei  me  go  for  my  ifaield  and  my  sword,'  eriea  Ih  i 

knight. 
*  Now  the  meicy  you  dealt  t'>  mj  brothers  of  old. 
Ha  the  hope  of  ih^t  mnrcy  the  comfarl  you  hold  < 
Die  '.  Tueman  to  Sanchn  ;  die  '.   Irailoi  lo  Lara  I* 
As  he  ipake,  there  was  blood  '>n  the  spaar  of  Mu- 


And  nowfor  apBinfui  confessioD.  Among 
eoRie  pieces  at  the  end  of  the  rolume  or  the 
Orientalei  is  an  awful  ballad,  "  La  lAgeaie 
dels  Noime,"  which  would  have  gladdened 
the  aoul  of  Monk  Lewis,  and — belter  than 
his  own  "Cloud-kings  onit  Waler-kinga" 
— better  than  Souihey's  "Old  Women pf 
Berkeley  "  and  "  Painters  of  Florence  " — 
beller  than  Sir  Walter's  contributions  to 
that  collection^ would,  with  ils  grim  Ger- 
man conception,  clothing  ilself  in  the  fierce 
colore  of  Spanish  passion  and  the  dark 
light  of  Spanish  scenery,  its  reckless  ra- 
pidity of  rerse  contrasting  with  the  solemn 
horror  of  the  tale,  its  bizarre  rtfrain  ring- 
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ing  ever  and  anon  amid  the  recounted  crime 
and  the  recorded  ptmiBhmeni — woold,  we 
■ay,  faaTB  made  the  forlune  of  the  Tales  of 
Wonder.  We  coofeaa,  with  confusion  of 
face,  that  it  has  baffled  our  powers  of 
"  oreraetling."  Our  limila  forbid  us  to  ex- 
tract it,  with  its  four-and-twentj  stanzas  o1 
eight  lines  a-piece ;  but  we  freely  offer  a 
couple  of  uncut  copies  of  Regiha  to  who- 
ever shall  worthily  execute  its  tradueiion. 
But  let  him  who  attempts  it  beware  what 
he  19  about.  It  well-nigh  drore  us  to  an 
act  of  the  last  desperation.  For  the  life  of 
ns,  we  could  not  succeed  in  rendering,  with 
safe  gravity,  the  singular  refrain, — which, 
by  the  bye,  while  perfectly  in  character 
with  the  land  of  the  toreador,  is  decidedly 
of  the  northern  ballad,  by  its  want  of  con- 
nexion with  the  current  of  the  story, — 


To  alter  it  would  be  to  take  the  tale  into 
another  country,  and  thus  destroy  Mie-half 
of  its  eSecl. 

To  console  ourseWes  for  our  iucspacily 
in  the  terrible  line,  we  ha»e  had  recourse  to 
the  pathetic.  Under  the  imassuming  title 
of  "  Ouitare,"  Victor  slips  into  our  hand  a 
bil  of  ballad  poetry  of  that  rich  and  rare 
quality,  in  which  exquiaile  Art  vindicates 
to  itself  the  grace  and  oharm  of  Nature. 
Listen  and  judge : — 

"  'Twai  Gudhelzji,  nnger  bold. 

And  Ibin  il  wu  he  sang, — 
'  O  who  doih  h<^re  Sntiinakaow, 

Yfl  villagen  among? 
Danco  nn  ll>e  wiiile  !     On  Mount  Ftloik 

Die  the  IsM  slroakt  nf  dajr  ;— 
THb  wind  tliat'ihwHTt  the  mountain  comei 

Will  witcb  mjr  will  away. 

Doth  any  my  irnora  know, 

Siblna,  bright  and  brown  ! 
Hor  moibrr  wDi  the  gipsy  old 

Of  Anlequen'a  inwn  : 
Who  ahriekd  «t  nifhl  in  Die  great  low'r. 

The  wind  ihnl  'thwart  ihe  moontain  com?a 
Wilt  witch  my  witi  away. 

Dance  on  !  the  goods  the  boor  beilows 

Wars  ruennt  Tor  D>  10  u<«  ; 
O  (he  waa  Air  ;  her  bright  black  eye 

Made  lorer'a  f-incy  muaa 
Now  to  ihii  gruybeard  with  hit  child 

(JiTo  ye  an  alm-i,  I  pray  ! — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  matiotiin  oonea 

Will  wileh  my  wiUawty, 

Tke  qnaantteatd*  her  had  been  plain, 
WEin,  on  the  bridge  at  avc. 


[AUSUST, 


At  fair  Toledo,  yon  beheM 

Her  lovely  buBom  heave, 
'Neatb  bodice  black,  and  chaplel  old 

lIpoD  bar  neck  mat  lay  — 
The  wind  that  'ihnorl  the  moonlain  com«a 

Will  wiiub  my  wiu  away. 


■  But  fur  a  bin,  a  Bmile  of  her, 

Bat  for  a  lock  of  hair, 
Trnal  me,  Don  Ru^,  Id  give  broad  Spain, 

I'd  give  Peru'i  rich  iway  V — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  iJie  loDunlsin  conea 

Will  wiluh  my  wiU  awny. 

I  know  not  ifl  loved  Ihi*  dame. 

That  for  one  look  from  out  bor  soul 

Right  gindly  had  1  gone, 
'Nnalb  bolt  and  chain  tn  work  the  oar. 

For  ten  long  yearn  to  ■Inv.— 
The  wind  thai 'ihwan 

WitI  witch  my  wirs 


One  I 


'a  day,  oDB  aunny  day. 


That  bright  and  bua 


When,  iimpla  ■hepberd,  I  beheld 

That  rra>h  nnd  fair  donzel, 
Helhought  'two*  Cleopatra  a  ielf^ 

Who  ted,— Bi  legend!  tell,— 
Captive  Ihe  Caanr  of  Almaios, 

Thdl  mighi  not  lay  her  nay.— 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  eomes 

Will  wilch  my  wita  away. 

Dance,  villagers,  the  nigbl  draws  down  '. 

aabinn,— wo  the  hour  •— 
Did  Kelt  her  love,  did  sell  her  all. 

I^old  heart  and  beanly's  dow'r. 
For  Count  Saldaoa'a  ring  of  gold, 

All  for  a  trinket  gay. — 
Thewindihat 'ihwaii  thstn   _ 

Will  wilch  my  wiu  awsy. 

Now  let  me  lean  on  this  old  leat. 

For  I  am  tired,  perdy. 
I  tell  you  with  this  Count  she  ied, 

Beyond  Ihe  reach  of  me. 
They  went  by  the  Cerdsiia  road, 

Whither,  r  cannot  any  — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  tho  mountain  c« 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 


I 

And 


law  her  pats  my  dwelling  by, 
'Twaa  my  lasl  took  fur  aye  I 
-^-— • ^-^— iniJlor 


Lod  now  I  go  grieving  anij  low. 

And  dreaming  all  the  day  ; 
My  iwordi  huBg  up,  my  hearl'i aftr 

Over  yon  hilla  aatraj. — 
U  the  wind  iliai  'thwarl  Ihe  mountain  oootra 

llatb  witoh'd  my  wita  away." 

And  now,  adieu,  Victor!     Peer  though 
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thou  be,  Target  not  thine  other  designation : 
lor  all  the  green-braided  badge  of  thy  new 
order,  see  that  thou  discard  not  ihe  Muse's 
lirer;  :  and,  io  the  inlerrala  of  seitaioTial 
session,  gire  us  yet  another  or  ihoee  de- 
lightful volumes  of  thine,  with  their  quainl, 
fantastic,  srabesquC,  crepiucular,  enigmati- 
cal titles. 


■r  eHtnLca  Dtcxcxa. 


TO  BOMB   BI  PISA  AND  flIBNA. 

TiiBBB  is  nothing  in  Italj,  more  beauti- 
ful to  me,  than  the  coaat-road  between  Ge- 
noa and  Spessia.  On  one  side :  sometimes 
far  below,  sometimes  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  road,  sad  oflen  skirted  by  broken  rocks 
of  many  shapes:  there  is  the  iree  blue  sea, 
with  here  and  there  ■  pieiureeque  feiilca 

! gliding  slowly  ou;  on  the  other  side,  are 
ofVy  hills,  rarines  besprinkled  with  while 
cottages,  patches  of  dark  olive  wootls, 
country  churches  with  their  light  open 
towers,  and  country  houses  gaily  painted. 
On  every  batik  and  knoll  by  the  way  aide, 
the  wild  cactus  and  aloe  Ronrish  in  esube- 
ranl  prt^uaion ;  and  the  gardens  of  the 
bright  villages  along  the  road,  are  seen,  ill 
blushing  in  the  summer-time  with  einsiera 
of  the  Balladonns,  and  are  fragrant  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  witli  golden  orangea 
and  lemons. 

Some  of  Ihe  villages  are  inhabited,  al- 
most exclusif  dy,  by  fishermen ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  lo  see  their  great  boats  hauled  up 
on  the  beftch,  making  little  patches  of 
shade,  where  ihey  lie  asleep,  or  where  the 
women  and  children  sit  romping  and  look- 
ing out  to  sea,  while  ihey  mend  their  nets 
upon  the  shore.  There  is  one  town,  Ca- 
moglia,  with  its  little  harbor  on  the  sea, 
huodreds  of  feet  below  the  road :  where 
families  of  mariners  live,  who,  time  out  of 
mind,  have  owned  coasting-vessels  in  that 
plaoe,  and  have  traded  lo  Spain  and  else- 
where. Seen  from  the  road  above,  it  is 
like  a  tiny  model  on  the  margin  of  the 
dimpled  water,  shining  in  the  sun.  De- 
scended into,  by  the  winding  mule-tracks, 
il  is  a  perfect  miniature  of  n  primitive  sea- 


Gift 

faring  town ;  the  saliest,  roughest,  most  pi- 
ratical little  place  that  ever  was  seen. 
Great  rusty  iron  rings  and  mooring-chains, 
capstans,  and  fragmenis  of  old  masts  and 
spars,  choke  up  the  wsy;  hardy  rougb- 
weaiher  boats,  and  seamen's  clothing,  flut- 
ter in  the  little  harbor  or  arc  drawn  out  on 
the  sunny  stones  (o  dry  ;  on  the  psrapet  of 
the  rude  pier,  a  few  amphibious-iooking 
fellows  lie  saleep,  with  their  legs  dangling 
over  the  wall,  as  though  earth  or  waler 
were  all  one  to  them,  and  if  ihey  slipped 
in,  they  would  float  away,  dozing  comfort- 
ably among  the  fishes ;  the  church  is  bright 
with  trophies  of  the  sea,  and  votive  offer* 
ings,  in  commemoration  of  escape  from 
storm  and  shipwreck.  The  dwellings  not 
iramedislely  abutting  on  the  harbor  are  ap- 
proached by  blind,  low  archways,  end  by 
croiiked  steps,  as  if  in  darkness  and  in 
difficulty  of  access  they  should  be  like 
holds  of  ships,  or  inconvenient  cabins  un- 
der waler ;  and  every  where,  there  is  a 
smell  of  fish,  and  seaweed,  and  old  rope. 

The  eoaat-road  whence  Camoglia  is  d^ 
scried  so  far  below,  is  famous,  in  the  warm 
season,  especially  in  some  parts  near  Ge- 
noa, fur  fire-flies.  Walking  there,  on  s 
dark  night,  I  have  seen  it  made  one  spsrk- 
ling  firmament  by  these  beautiful  insects ; 
so  that  the  distant  stats  were  psle  against 
the  flash  and  glitter  that  spangled  every 
olive  wood  and  hill-side,  and  pervaded  the 
whole  air. 

It  was  not  in  such  a  season,  however, 
that  we  traversed  this  road  on  our  way  to 
Rome.  The  middle  of  January  was  only 
just  past,  and  it  was  very  gloomy  and  dark 
weather;  very  wet  besides.  In  crossing 
the  fine  Pass  of  Bracco,  we  enoounterea 
such  a  storm  of  mist  and  rain,  that  we 
travelled  in  a  cloud  the  whole  way.  There 
might  have  been  no  Mediterranean  in  the 
world,  for  any  thing  we  aaw  of  it  there, 
except  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  clear- 
ing the  mist  before  it,  for  a  moment,  show- 
ed the  agitated  sea  at  a  great  depth  below, 
lasbiug  the  distant  rooks,  end  spouting  up 
its  foam  furiously.  The  rain  was  iace»' 
asnt;  every  brook  and  torrent  was  greatly 
swollen  ;  and  such  a  denfening  leaping,  and 
roaring,  and  thundering  of  water,  1  never 
heard  the  like  of  in  my  life. 

Hence,  when  we  came  lo  Spezzia,  wt 
found  that  the  Magra,  an  unbridged  river 
on  the  high-road  to  Fisa,  was  too  high  to 
be  safely  crossed  in  the  Perry  Boat,  and 
were  fain  to  wail  until  the  afLernooit  of 
neat  day,  when  it  had,  in  soiDedagrea,aHb* 
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siderf.  Spezzis,  hovever,  ii  a  good  place 
(o  tarry  at ;  by  reason,  Grslly,  of  its  beau- 
tiful bay ;  secondly,  of  its  ghostly  Ian  ; 
thirdly,  of  the  head-dress  nf  the  women, 
who  wear,  nn  one  side  of  their  head,  a 
amall  doll's  sliaw  hnt,  stuck  on  to  the 
hair;  which  is  certainly  the  oddest  and 
most  roguish  head-gear  that  ever  was  in- 
vented. 

The  Maura  aafely  croatied  in  the  Ferry 
Boat — the  passage  is  not  by  any  means 
agreeable,  when  the  current  is  swollen  and 
strong — we  arrived  at  Carrara,  within  a  few 
hours.  In  good  time  next  morning,  we  got 
some  ponies,  and  went  out  to  see  the  tnar- 
bk  quarries. 

They  ire  four  or  fire  great  glens,  run- 
ning up  into  a  range  of  lolly  hills,  until 
they  can  run  no  longer,  and  are  slopped  by 
being  abruptly  strangled  by  Nature.  The 
quarries,  or  "caves,"  as  they  call  then 
there,  are  so  many  openings,  high  up  in  ihi 
hills,  on  either  aide  of  these  passes,  where 
they  blast  and  excavate  for  marble  ;  which 
may  turn  out  good  or  bad:  may  make 
man's  fortune  very  quickly,  or  ruin  him  by 
ihe  great  expense  of  working  what  is  worth 
nothing.  Some  of  these  caves  were  open- 
ed by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  remain  as 
they  lefl  them  to  this  htyir.  Many  othei 
are  being  worked  at  this  moment ;  others 
are  to  be  begun  to-morrow,  next  week, 
next  month ;  others  are  unbought,  un- 
thought  of;  and  marble  enough  for  morf 
ages  than  bave  passed  since  the  place  wai 
resorted  to,  lies  hidden  every  where  :  pa' 
tiently  awaiting  its  time  of  discovery. 

As  you  toil  and  clamber  up  one  of  these 
steep  gorges  (having  lell  your  pony  sodden- 
iog  his  girths  in  water,  a  mile  or  two  lower 
down)  you  hear,  every  now  and  then,  echo- 
ing among  the  hills,  in  a  low  tone,  more 
silent  ihan  the  previous  silence,  a  mel; 
choly  warning  bugle, — a  signal  to  ibe  i 
ners  to  withdraw.  Then,  there  is  a  thun- 
dering, and  echoing  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
perhaps  a  splaahing  up  of  great  fragments 
of  rock  into  the  air;  and  on  you  toil 
again  until  some  niher  bugle  sounds,  in  a 
new  direction,  and  yon  atop  directly,  leit 
.you  should  come  within  the  range  of  the 
new  explosion. 

There]  were  numbera  of  men,  working 
high  up  in  these  hills — on  the  sides — clear- 
ing away,  and  sending  down  the  broken 
masses  of  stone  and  earth,  to  make  way 
for  the  blocks  of  marble  that  had  beendi 
covered.  As  these  came  rolling  down  from 
uoseeu  biads  into  tbe  narrow  vj^ley ,  I  could 


not  help  thinking  of  the  deep  olen  (juM  tbe 
same  sort  of  glen)  where  the  Roc  left  Sio- 
bad  the  Sailor  i  and  where  ibe  merchaats 
from  the  heights  above,  flung  down  great 
pieces  of  meat  for  the  diamonds  to  stick  to. 
There  were  no  eagles  here,  to  darken  the 
in  iheir  swoop,  and  pounce  upon  them ; 
it  was  as  wild  and  iierce  as  if  there  bad 
been  hundreds. 

But  the  rond,  the  road  down  which  tbe 

irble  comes,  however  immense  the 
blocks!  The  genius  of  the  country,  and 
(he  spirit  of  the  institutions,  pave  that  road, 
repair  it,  watnh  it,  keep   it  going!     Con- 

've  a  chnnnel  of  water  running  over  a 
rocky  bed,  beset  .with  great  heaps  (^  stone 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  wioding  down  the 
middle  of  this  valley  ;  and  that  being  the 
road — because  it  was  the  road  five  hundred 
agol  Imagine  the  clumsy  carts  of 
five  hnndred  ^ars  ago,  being  used  to  this 
hour,  and  drawn,  as  they  used  to  be,  five 
hundred  years  ago,  by  oxen,  whose  ances- 
tors were  worn  In  death  five  hnndred  yean 
ago,  as  their  unhappy  descendants  areiKiw, 
in  twelve  months,  by  the  suffering  and  ago 
ny  of  Ibis  cruel  work!  Two  pair.  Tour 
pair,  ten  pair,  twenty  pair,  tn  one  block, 
Bcoording  to  its  size  ;  down  it  most  come,  | 
this  way.  In  their  struggling  from  stone 
to  atone,  wiih  their  enormous  loode  behind 
them,  they  die  frequently  upon   the  spot; 

id  not  ibey  alone ;  for  their  paaaioaate 
drivers,  sometimes  tumbling  down  iu  iheir 
energy,  are  crushed  to  death  beneatb  the 
wheels.  But  it  was  good  five  hundred 
years  ago,  and  it  must  be  good  now;  Bad  a 
railroad  down  one  of  these  steeps  (tbe 
easiest  thing  in  the  world)  would  be  flat  , 
blasphemy. 

When  we  stood  aside  to  see  one  of  these 
cars  drawn  by  only  a  pair  of  oxen  (fur  It 
had  but  one  small  block  of  marble  on  it), 
coming  dovu,  I  hailed,  in  niy  heart,  the 
man  who  aat  upon  the  heavy  yoke,  to  keep 
it  on  tbe  neck  of  the  poor  beasts— and  who 
faced  backward  :  not  before  bim — as  the 
very  Devil  of  true  despotism.  He  bad  a 
great  rod  in  bis  band,  wilb  an  iron  point; 
and  when  they  could  plough  and  force  their 
way  ihroogh  the  loose  bed  of  the  torrent 
no  longer,  and  came  to  a  stop,  he  poked  it 
into  their  bodies,  beat  it  on  their  heads, 
screwed  it  round  and  round  io  tbeir  no^ 
trila,  got  them  on  a  yard  or  two,  in  Ibe 
madness  of  intense  pain  ;  repeated  all  these 
persuasions,    with    increased    iniensity  of 


purpose,    when    they   stopped  again;  got 
mme;  btcei  and  gotued 
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them  to  an  abrupter  point  o(  the  descent; 
and  wJien  their  writhing  and  amarting,  and 
Uie  weight  behind  them,  bore  them  plung- 
ing down  the  precipice  in  a  cloud  of  seal- 
lered  water,  wlitfled  his  rod  above  his 
bead,  and  gave  a  great  whoop  and  hallo, 
aa  if  he  had  achieved  aomelhing,  and  had 
no  idea  that  they  might  shake  him  off,  and 
blindly  mash  his  brains  upon  the  road,  in 
the  noon-tide  of  his  iriutnph. 

Standing  in  one  of  the  man^  studii  of 
Carrara  that  aOernooti — for  it  is  a  great 
workahop,  full  of  beautifully  finished  copies 
in  marble,  of  almost  erery  figure,  group, 
and  bust,  we  know — it  aeemed,  at  first,  so 
strange  to  me  that  those  exquisits  shapes, 
replete  with  grace,  and  thought,  and  deli- 
cate repose,  snauld  grow  nul  of  all  this  toil, 
and  sweat  and  torture  1  But  I  soon  found  a 
parallel  tDit,andahesplanatkin  of  it,  in  every 
virtue  that  springs  up  in  miserable  ground, 
and  every  good  that  has  its  birth  in  acirrnw 
and  dialress.  And,  looking  out  of  the 
sculptor's  great  window,  npon  the  marble 
mountains,  all  red  and  glowing  in  the  de- 
dine  of  day,  but  stern  and  solemn  to  the 
last,  I  thought,  my  Qod  !  how  many  <]uar- 
ries  of  human  hearts  and  eouls,  capable  of 
Car  more  beauiirul  reeults,  are  left  shut  up 
and  mouldering  away,  while  pleasure-travel- 
lers through  life,  avert  iheir  faces,  sa  they 
paas,  and  shudder  at  the  glootn  and  rug- 
gedness  that  conceal  them ! 

The  then  reigning  duke  of  Modeua,  to 
whom  this  territory  in  part  belonged, 
daimed  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
only  sovereign  in  Europe  who  bad  not  re- 
u^ntzed  Louis  Philippe  as  King  of  the 
French  !  He  was  not  a  wag,  but  qui 
earnest.  He  waa  also  much  opposed  to 
railroads;  and  if  certain  Hues  in  contem- 
plation by  other  potentates,  on  either  side 
of  him,  had  been  executed,  would  have 
probably  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  having 
anomnibus  plying  to  and  fro,  across  his  not 
very  vast  dominions,  to  forward  travellera 
from  one  terminus  to  another. 

Carrara,  shut  in  by.  great  hills,  is  very 
picturesque  and  bold.  Few  tourists  stay 
there;  and  the  people  are  nearly  all  con- 
neoted,  in  one  way  or  other,  with  the  work- 
ing  of  marble.  There  are  also  village* 
among  the  caves,  where  (he  workmen  live. 
Itconiaiaa  abeautiful  little  Theatre,  newly- 
built  ;  and  it  ia  an  interesting  custom  there 
to  form  the  chorus  of  laborers 
ble  quarries,  who  are  self-taught  and  aing 
by  ear.  I  heard  them  in  a  comic  opera, 
ind  in  an  act  of  "Norint;"  and  tbey  ae< 


quitted  tbemseUes  very  well;  unlike  the 
common  people  of  Italy  generally,  who 
(with  some  exceptions  among  the  Neapoli- 
tans) sing  vilely  out  of  tune,  and  have 
very  disagreeable  singing  voices. 

From  the  summit  uf  a  lolly  hill  beyond 
Carrara,  the  first  view  of  the  fertile  plain  in 
which  the  town  of  Pisa  lies— with  Leghorn, 
a  purple  spot  in  the  flat  distance — is  en- 
chanting. Nor  is  it  only  distance  that  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view;  for  the  fruitful 
country,  and  rich  woods  of  olive-trees 
through  which  the  road  aahsequcntlypaasea, 
render  it  ddightful. 

The  moon  was  shining  when  we  ap- 
proached Pisa,  and  for  a  long  time  we 
could  .see,  behind  the  wall,  the  leaning 
Tower,  all  awryin  the  uncertain  light;  the 
shadowy  original  of  the  old  pictures  in 
school-books,  setting  forth  "  The  Wonders 
of  the  World."  Like  most  things  con> 
nected  in  their  first  aasociatidna  with  school- 
books  and  school-times,  it  waa  loo  small. 
I  felt  it  keenly.  It  was  nothing  like  so  high 
above  the  wall  as  I  had  hoped.  It  was  ano- 
ther of  the  many  deceptions  practised  by 
Mr.  Harris,  Booksdler,  at  the  corner  of  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  London.  His  Tower 
was  a  fiction,  but  this  was  reality — and,  by 
comparison,  aahort  reality.  Still  it  looked 
very  well,  and  very  strange,  and  was  quite 
as  much  out  of  the  perpendicular  as  Har- 
ris had  represented  it  to  be.  The  quiet 
air  of  Pisa  too ;  the  big  guard-house  at  the 
gale,  with  only  two  little  soldiers  in  it;  the 
slreetSfWith  scarcely  any  show  of  people  in 
them;  and  the  Arno,  flowing  quaintly 
through  the  centre  of  the  town ;  was  ex- 
cellent. So  I  bore  no  malice  in  my  heart 
against  Mr.  Harris  {remembering  his  good 
intentions)  but  forgave  him  before  dinner, 
and  wentoui,  full  of  confidence,  to  see  the 
Tower  next  morning. 

I  might  hare  known  better,  but,  some- 
how, I  had  expected  to  see  it,  casting  its 
long  shadow  on  a  public  atreet  where  peo- 
ple came  and  went  all  day.  It  waa  a  sur- 
prise to  me  to  find  it  in  a  grave  retired 
place,  apart  from  the  general  resort,  and 
carpeted  with  amooth  green  turf  But  the 
group  of  buildings  clustered  on  and  about 
(his  vjardant  carpet,  comprising  the  Tower, 
the  Baptistery,  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
Chinch  of  the  Campo  Saato,  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  and  beautiful  in  the  whole 
world  ;  and  from  being  clustered  there,  to- 
gether, away  from  the  ordinary  transactions 
and  details  of  the  town,  ihey  have  a  singu- 
larly venerabie  uhI  iiiipreni*e  character. 
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Ii  is  the  trchitectural  ^isence  of  n  rich 
old  citj,  with  all  ils  common  life  and  com- 
mnn  habiiatitma  preased  out  and  filtered 
avay. 

8(BH0NDt .  compares  the  tower,  to  the 
tiBiial  ptctnrial  representations  in  children's 
bootis,  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  It  ia  a 
happ;  eimile,  and  conreys  a  better  idea  of 
the  building  than  chapters  of  labored  de- 
scription. Nothing  can  exceed  the  grace 
and  lightness  of  the  structure  ;  nothing  can 
be  more  remarkable  than  its  general  ap- 
pearance. In  the  course  of  the  ascent  to 
the  top  (which  is  by  an  easy  staircase),  the 
iticlinatiun  is  not  very  apparent;  hut,  at 
the  summit,  it  becomes  so,  and  gives  oue 
the  sensation  of  being  in  a  ship  that  has 
heeled  over,  through  the  action  of  an  ebb- 
tide. The  effect  upon  the  loie  sidt,  so  to 
speak — looking  over  from  the  gallery,  and 
seeing  the  shs^  recede  to  its  base — is  very 
■tarilnig;  and  I  saw  a  nervous  traveller 
hold  on  to  ihe  Tower  involantarity,  alter 
glancing  down,  as  if  he  had  some  idea  of 
propping  it  up.  The  view  within,  from  the 
ground — looking  up,  as  through  a  slanted 
tube — is  also  very  curious.  It  celsinly  in- 
clines as  much  as  the  most  sanguine  tour- 
ist could  desire.  The  natural  impulse  of 
niniy-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred,  who 
were  about  to  recline  upon  the  grass  below 
it,  to  rest  and  contemplate  the  adjacent 
buildings,  would  probahly  he  not  to  take 
up  their  position  under  the  leaning  side,  it 
is  so  very  much  aslant. 

The  manifold  beauties  of  the  Galhedral 
and  Baptistery  need  no  recapitulation  from 
me ;  though  in  thia  case,  aa  in  a  hundred 
others,  I  find  it  difficult  to  separate  my  own 
delight  in  recalling  them,  from  your  weari- 
neaa  in  having  them  recalled.  There  is  a 
picture  of  St,  Agnes,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
in  the  former,  and  there  are  a  variety  of 
rich  columna  in  the  latter,  that  tempt  me 
strongly. 

It  is,  I  hope,  no  breach  of  my  resolution 
not  to  be  tempted  into  elaborate  descrip- 
tions, to  remember  the  Campo  Santo; 
where  grass^rawn  graves  are  dug  in  earth 
brought  more  than  six  hundred  years  ago, 
from  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  where  there  are, 
surrounding  them,  such  cloisters,  witk  such 
playing  lighta  and  shadows  falling  through 
iheir  delicate  tracery  on  the  stone  f  ave- 
ment,  as  surely  Ihe  dullest  memory  eoul^ 
never  forget.  On  the  walls  of  this  solemn 
and  lovely  place,  are  ancient  freacoea,  very 
much  obtiterat«I  and  decayed,  but  very 
curiooB.    As  tuuaily  happens  in  almost  an; 
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colIectioD  of  p^nltnga,  of  any  sort,  in  Ittp 
ly,  where  there  are  many  heads,  there  is,  id 
ine  of  them,  a  striking  accidental  likeness 
if  Napoleon.  At  one  time,  I  used  lo  please 
my  fancy  with  the  speculation  whether 
these  old  painters,  at  their  work,  had  ■ 
foreboding  knowledge  of  the  man  who 
would  one  day  arise  to  wreak  such  dea&u» 
tion  upon  art :  whose  sc^diera  would  make 
targets  of  great  pictures,  and  stable  their 
horses  among  triumphs  of  architecture. 
But  the  same  Corsioan  face  is  so  plentiful 
in  some  parts  of  Italy  at  this  day,  that  m 
mors  commonplace  aolution  of  the  coinci- 
dence is  unavoidable. 

ir  Pisa  be  the  seventh  wonder  of  the 
world  in  right  of  its  Tower,  it  may  claim 
to  he,  at  least,  the  second  or  third  in  right 
of  its  beggars,  They  waylay  the  unhappy 
isiter  at  every  turn,  escort  him  to  every 
loor  he  enters  at,  and  tie  in  wait  for  him, 
viih  strong  reinforcements,  at  every  door 
by  which  they  know  he  must  come  oat. 
The  grating  of  the  portal  on  its  hinges  is 
the  signal  for  a  general  shout,  and  the  kkk 
ment  he  appears,  ,he  is  hemmed  in,  and 
fallen  on,  by  heaps  of  rags  and  personal 
distortions.  The  l)eggaTs  seem  to  embody 
all  the  trade  and  enterprise  of  Pisa.  No- 
thing else  is  stirring,  but  warm  air.  Going 
through  the  streets,  the  fronts  of  theeleepy 
houses  look  like  backa.  They  are  all  ea 
still  and  quiet,  and  unlike  houses  with  peo- 
ple in  them,  that  the  ereater  part  of  the 
city  has  the  appearance  of  a  city  at  day- 
break, or  during  a  general  siesta  of  the 
population.  Or  it  is  yet  more  like  those 
backgrounds  of  houses  in  common  prints, 
or  old  engravings,  where  windows  and 
doors  are  squarely  indicated,  and  one  figure 
(a  beggar  of  course)  is  seen  walking  off  by 
itself  into  ilUmitnbte  perspective. 

Not  so  Leghorn  (made  illusirioas  by 
Smoi.i,et's  grave]  which  is  a  thriving,  bosi- 
ness-like,  matter-of-fact  place,  where  idle- 
ness is  shouldered  out  of  the  way  by  com- 
merce. The  regulations  observed  there, 
in  relbrence  to  trade  and  merchants,  are 
very  liberal  and  free ;  and  the  town,  of 
course,  benefits  by  them.  Leghorn  has  a 
bad  name  in  connection  with  stabbers,  and 
with  some  justice  it  must  be  allowed ;  for, 
not  many  years  ago,  there  was  an  assaaaina- 
tion  club  there,  the  members  of  which 
bore  no  ill-will  to  any  body  in  particolar, 
but  stabbed  people  (quite  alrangets  to 
them)  in  the  atreeia  at  night,  for  the  plea- 
sue  and  excitement  of  the  recreation.  I 
think  (he  president  of  tbU  amiable  Moietf, 
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ms  a  shoemaker.  He  was  taken,  how- 
eTcr,  and  the  club  was  broken  up.  Ii 
would,  probably,  have  disappeared  in  the 
naiura)  course  or  events,  berore  the  railroad 
between  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  which  is  a  good 
one,  and  has  already  begun  (o  astonish 
Italy  with  a  precedent  of  punctuality,  or* 
der,  plaio  dealing,  and  impravement — the 
most  dangerous  and  heretical  asloniaher  of 
all.  There  must  have  been  a  slight  sensa- 
lion,  aa  of  earthquake,  surely,  in  the  Vati- 
can, when  the  first  Italian  railroad  was 
thrown  open. 

Returning  to  Pisa,  and  hiring  a  good- 
tempered  Vellurino,  and  his  four  horses,  to 
take  us  on  to  Rome,  we  travelled  llirouzh 
pleasant  Tuscan  villages  and  cheerful 
scenery  alt  day.  The  roadside  crosses  in 
this  part  of  Italy  are  numerous  and  curi- 
ous. There  is  seldom  a  figure  on  the 
cross,  though  there  is  sometimes  a  faee; 
but  they  are  remarkable  for  being  garnished 
with  lilile  modelain  wood,  of  every  pnaaible 
object  that  can  be  connected  with  the  Sav- 
iour's death.  The  cock  that  crowed  when 
Peter  had  denied  hia  Mattler  thrice,  in  usual- 
ly perched  on  the  tip-top  ;  and  an  ornitholo- 
gical plieiiomennn  he  generally  la.  Under 
him  is  the  inscription.  Then,  hung  or\  to 
the  cross-beam,  are  the  spear,  the  reed 
with  the  sponge  of  vinegar  and  waier  at 
the  end,  the  coat  without  seam  for  which 
the  soldiers  castluts,  the  dice-box  with  which 
they  threw  for  it,  the  hammer  that  drove  in 
the  nails,  the  pincers  that  pulled  them  out, 
the  ladder  which  was  aet  against  ihe  cross, 
the  crowD  of  thorns,  the  instrument  of  fla- 
gellation, the  lantern  with  which  Mary 
went  tothetomb(I  auppose),  and  the  sword 
with  which  Peler  smote  the  servant  of  the 
high-priest, — a  perfect  loy-shop  of  little  ob- 
jecta,  repeated  at  every  four  or  Rre  miles, 
all  along  the  highway. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  from 
Pisa,  we  reached  the  beautiful  old  city  of 
Siena.  There  waa  what  they  called  a 
Carnival,  in  progress  ;  but,  as  its  secret 
lay  in  a  score  or  two  of  melancholv  peo- 
ple walking  up  and  down  the  principal 
street  in  common  toy-shop  masks,  and  being 
more  melancholy,  if  possible,  than  the 
same  aort  of  people  in  England,  !  say  no 
more  of  it.  We  went  off,  betimes  neal 
morning,  to  see  the  Cathedral,  which  is 
wonderfully  picturesque  inside  and  out,  es- 
pecially the  latter — also  the  market-place, 
or  great  Piazza,  which  is  a  large  square, 
with  a  great  broken-nosed  fountain  in  it  ; 
some  quaint  gotbic  houses :    and  a  high 


square  brick  tower;  outside  the  top  of 
which — a  curious  feature  in  snch  views  in 
Italy — hangs  an  enormous  belt.  It  is  like 
a  bit  of  Venice  without  the  water.  There 
are  some  curious  old  Pallazzi  in  the  town, 
which  is  very  ancient  {  and  without  having 
(for  me)  the  interest  of  Verona,  or  Genoa, 
it  is  very  dreary  and  fantastic,  and  most  in- 
tereating. 

We  went  on  again,  as  soon  as  we  had 
aeen  these  things,  and  going  over  a  rather 
bleak  country  (there  had  been  nothing  tnit 
vines  until  now;  mere  walking-sticks  m 
that  season  of  the  year,)  stopped,  as  usual, 
between  one  and  two  hours  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  to  rest  Ihe  horses;  that  being  a 
part  of  every  Vetturino  contract.  We  theo 
went  on  again,  through  a  region  gradually 
becoming  bleaker  and  wilder,  until  il  be- 
came as  bare  and  desolate  as  any  Scottish 
moors.  Soon  aller  dsrk,  we  halted  for  the 
night,  at  the  osteria  of  La  Scala  :  a  perfect- 
ly ione  house,  where  the  family  were  sitting 
round  a  great  fire  in  the  kitehen,  raised  on 
a  stone  platform  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
big  enough  for  the  roasliiig  of  an  oi.  On 
the  upper,  and  only  other  floor  of  this  hotel, 
there  waa  a  great  wild  rambling  sfila,  with 
one  very  little  window  in  a  by-corner,  and 
fuur  black  doors  opening  into  four  black 
bedrooms  in  various  directions.  To  say 
nothing  of  another  large  black  door,  open- 
ing into  another  large  black  a&)a,  with  the 
staircase  Coming  abruptly  through  a  kind 
of  trap-door  in  the  floor,  and  the  rafters  of 
the  roof  looming  above;  a  suspicious  little 
press  skulking  in  one  ottscure  corner:  and 
all  the  knives  in  the  house  lying  about  in 
various  directions.  The  fire-place  was  of 
the  purest  Italian  architecture,  so  that  il 
was  perfectly  impossible  to  see  it  for  the 
smoke.  The  waitress  was  like  a  dramatic 
brigand's  wife,  and  wore  the  same  style  of 
dress  upon  her  head.  The  dogs  barked 
like  mad  ;  the  echoea  returned  the  compli- 
ments bestowed  upon  them  ;  there  was  not 
another  house  within  twelve  miles;  and 
things  had  a  dreary,  and  rather  a  cut-lhroat, 
appearance. 

They  were  not  improved  by  rumors  of 
robbers  having  come  out,  strong  and  boldly, 
within  a  few  nights;  and  of  their  having 
slopped  the  mail  very  near  that  place. 
They  were  known  to  have  waylaid  some 
travellers  not  long  before,  on  Mount  Vesu- 
vius itself,  and  were  the  talk  at  all  the  road- 
side inns.  As  they  were  no  business  of 
ours,  however  (for  we  had  very  little  with 
us  to  lose)  we  made  ouraelves  merry  mi  the 
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■abject,  and  mere  very  soon  as  comfortable 
as  need  be.  We  had  the  usual  dinner  in  thia 
solitary  house ;  and  a  very  good  diimer  >t 
is,  when  you  are  used  to  it.  There  is  some- 
thing with  a  vegetable  or  some  rice  in  it, 
which  is  a  sort  of  short-hand  or  arbitrary 
character  for  soup,  and  which  tastea  very 
well,  when  you  have  flavored  it  with  plenty 
of  grated  cheese,  lota  of  salt,  and  abun* 
dance  of  pepper.  There  is  the  half  fowl 
of  which  this  soup  has  been  made.  There 
is  a  stewed  pigeon,  with  the  gizzards  and 
livers  of  himself  and  other  birds  stuck  ait 
round  him.  There  is  a  bit  of  roast  beef, 
the  size  of  a  small  French  roil.  There  are 
a  scrap  of  Parmesan  cheese,  and  fire  little 
withered  apples,  all  huddled  together  on  a 
amall  plate,  and  crowding  one  upon  the 
Other,  as  if  each  were  trying  to  save  itself 
iirtmi  the  chance  of  being  eaten.  Then 
there  is  coRee ;  and  then  there  is  bed.  You 
don't  mind  brick  floors  i  jou  don't  mind 
jawning  doors,  nor  banging  windows;  you 
don't  mind  your  own  horses  being  stabled 
under  the  bed  :  and  so  close,  that  every 
time  a  borse  coughs  or  sneezes,  he  wakes 
you.     If  you  are  good  humored  to  the  peu- 

tile  about  you,  and  speak  pleasantly,  and 
ook  cheerful,  take  my  word  for  it  you  may 
be  well  entertained  in  the  very  worst  Italian 
lun,  and  always  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner, and  may  go  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other  (despite  all  stories  to  the 
fKmtrary)  without  any  great  trial  of  your 
patience  any  where.  Kepecially,  when  you 
gel  such  wine  in  flasks,  as  the  Orvieio,  and 
the  Monte  Puleiano. 

It  was  a  bad  morning  when  we  led  tbie 
place ;  end  we  went,  for  iweUe  hours, 
a  country  as  barren,  as  atony,  and  as  wild, 
as  Cornwall  in  England,  until  we  came  i 
Radicofani,  where  there  is  a  ghostly,  gobli 
ion  :  oDce  a  hunting-seat,  belonging  to  the 
Dukes  of  Tuscany.  It  is  full  of  such  ram- 
bling corridors,  andgaunt  rooms,  that  all  the 
murdering  and  phantom  tales  that  ever  were 
written,  might  have  originated  in  that  one 
house.  There  are  some  horrible  old  Pa- 
l&ZEi  in  Genoa;  one,  in  particular,  not  un- 
like it  outside  :  but  there  is  a  windy,  creak- 
ing, wormy,  rustling,  door-opening,  foot-on- 
alsircase-falling  character  about  this  Radi- 
cofani Hotel,  sucb  as  I  never  saw,  any  where 
elae.  The  town,  such  as  it  is,  hangs  on  a 
hill-«ide  above  the  house,  and  in  fi^nt  of  iL 
The  inhabitants  are  all  baggars ;  and  as 
■oon  u  they  see  a  carriage  coming,  they 
■woop  down  upon  it,  like  so  many  birds  of 
pn/ 


When  we  got  on  the  mountain  pats, 
which  lies  beyond  this  plaee,  the  wind  (aa 
they  forewarned  us  al  the  inn)  was  so  ter- 
rific, that  we  were  obliged  to  take  my  other 
half  out  of  the  carriage,  lest  ahe  should  be 
blown  over,  carriage  and  all,  and  to  hang 
to  it,  on  the  windy  side  (as  well  aa  we  could 
for  langhing)  to  prevent  its  going,  heaven 
knows  where.  For  mere  force  of  wind, 
this  land-storra  might  have  competed  with 
in  Atlantic  gale,  and  had  a  reasonable 
;hance  of  coming  off  victorious.  The  blast 
iame  aweeping  down  great  gulliea  in  a 
range  of  mountains  on  the  right :  so  that 
we  looked  with  positive  aWe  at  a  great  mo- 
rass on  the  len,  and  saw  that  there  was  not 
a  bush  or  twig  to  hold  by.  It  seemed  as  if, 
once  blown  from  our  feet,  we  must  be  strept 
out  to  sea, or  away  into  apace.  There  was 
■now,  and  hail,  and  rain,  and  lightning,  and 
thunder  ;  and  there  were  rolling  mists,  trav- 
elling with  incredible  velocity  It  was  dark, 
awful,  and  solitary  to  the  last  degree  ;  there 
were  mountains  above  mountains,  veiled  in 
angry  clouda  j  and  there  was  such  a  wrath- 
ful, rapid,  violent,  tumultuous  hurry,  every 
where,  as  rendered  the  scene  unspeakably 
exciting  and  grand. 

It  was  a  relief  to  get  out  of  it,  notwitb- 
itaiiding ;  and  to  cross  even  the  dismal  dirty 
Papal  Frontier.  After  passing  through  two 
little  towns;  in  one  of  which,  Acqaapen- 
1,  there  was  also  a  "Carnival"  in 
progress:  consisting  of  one  man  dressed 
and  masked  as  a  woman,  and  one  woman 
dressed  and  masked  as  a  man,  walking  an- 
kle-deep, through  the  muddy  streets,  in  a 
very  melancholy  manner;  we  came,  at 
dusk,  within  sight  of  the  Lake  of  Bolaena, 
on  whose  bank  there  is  a  little  town  of  the 
same  name,  much  celebrated  for  malaria. 
With  the  exception  of  thispoor  place,  there 
is  not  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  or 
near  it  (for  nobody  dare  sleep  there) ;  not 
a  boat  upon  its  ivater* ;  nor  a  stick  oc  stake 
to  break  the  dismal  monotony  of  aeven-and- 
twenty  watery  miles.  We  were  late  in  get- 
ting in,  the  roads  being  very  bad  from 
heavy  rains  ;  and,  after  dark,  the  dulnessof 
the  scene  was  quite  intolerable. 

We  entered  on  a  very  difierent,  and  a 
finer  scene  of  desolation,  next  night,  at 
sunset.  We  had  passed  through  Monte- 
fiaschone  (famous  for  its  wine,)and  Viterho 
(for  its  fountains) :  and  after  climbing  up 
a  long  hill  of  eight  or  ten  miles  extent,  came 
suddenly  upon  tne  margin  of  a  solitary  lake : 
in  one  part  very  beautiful,  with  a  luturiant 
wood  i  in  another,  very  barren,  and  that  in 
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b;  bleak  Tolcinic  hills.  Where  (his  lake 
flows,  there  stood,  or  old,  a  city.  It  was 
swallowed  up  one  day  ;  and  in  its  stead, 
this  water  rose.  There  are  ancient  tradi- 
tions (common  to  manj  parts  of  the  world) 
of  the  mined  cil]'  baring  been  seen  below, 
when  the  water  was  clear  ;  but  however 
tbat  may  be,  from  this  spot  of  earth  it  has 
ranished.  The  ground  came  bubbling  up 
above  it ;  and  the  water  too;  and  here  ihey 
stand,  like  ghogls  on  whom  the  other  world 
closed  suddenly,  and  who  have  no  means  of 
getting  back  again.  They  seem  to  be  wait- 
ing tlie  coarse  of  ages,  for  the  neil  earth- 
quake in  that  place ;  when  they  will  plunge 
below  the  ground,  at  ita  first  yawning,  and 
be  seen  no  more.  The  unhappy  city  below 
is  not  more  tnal  and  dreary,  ihnn  these  fire- 
charred  hills  and  stagnant  water,  above. 
The  red  sun  looked  alrangely  on  them,  as 
with  the  knowledge  that  ibey  were  made  for 
caverns  and  darkness ;  and  the  melancholy 
water  oozed  and  sucked  the  mud,  and  crept 
quietly  among  the  marshy  grasB  and  reeds, 
as  if  ibe  orerlhrow  of  all  the  ancient  tow- 
era  and  house-tops,  and  the  death  of  all  the 
ancient  people  born  and  bred  there,  were 
yet  heavy  on  its  conscience. 

A  shott  ride  from  this  lake  brought  us  to 
Ronciglione  ;  a  little  town  like  a  large  pig- 
sty, where  we  passed  the  night.  Next 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  we  started  for 
Rome. 

As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  the  pig-sty  we 
entered  on  the  Campagna  Romana;  an 
dulating  flat  (as  you  know)  where  few  peo- 
ple can  live;  and  where,  for  miles  and 
mile^ ,  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  terri' 
Ue  monotony  and  gtootn.  Of  all  kinds  of 
country  that  could,  by  possibility,  lie  out' 
side  the  galea  of  Rome,  this  is  the  aplesi 
and  fittest  burial-ground  for  the  Dead  City. 
So  sad,  BO  quiet,  so  sullen ;  so  secret  in'  its 
covering  up  of  great  masses  of  ruin,  and 
hiding  ihem  ;  so  like  the  waste  places  into 
which  the  men  possessed  with  devils  used 
to  go  and  howl,  and  rend  themselves,  in  the 
old  days  of  Jerusalem.  We  had  to  traverse 
thirty  miles  of  this  Campagna;  and  furtwo- 
and-twentj  we  went  on  and  on,  seeing 
nothing  but  now  and  Chen  a  lonely  house, 
a  villanous-lookiag  shepherd  :  with  matted 
hair  all  over  hia  face,  and  himself  wrapped 
to  the  chin  in  a  frowsy  brown  mantle  :  tend- 
ing bis  sheep.  At  the  end  of  that  distance, 
we  slopped  to  refresh  the  horses,  and  to  get 
some  lunch,  in  a  common  maliria-shakea, 
despondent  little  public-house,  whose  every 
inch  of  wall  and  beam,  ioaide,  was  (accord- 


ing to  custom)  painted  and  decorated  in  a 
way  BO  miserable  that  every  room  looked 


like  the  w 
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ide  of  another  i 


m,  and, 


th  its  wretciied  imitation  of  drapery,  and 
lop-sided  little  daubs  of  lyres,  seemed  to 
have  been  plundered  from  behind  the  scenes 
of  some  travelling  circus. 

When  we  were  fairly  off  again,  we  began, 
in  a  perfect  fever,  to  atrain  our  eyes  for 
Rome;  and  when,  after  another  mile  or 
two,  the  Eternal  City  appeared,  at  length, 
in  the  distance,  it  looked  like — I  am  half 
afraid  to  write  the  word — like  London  ! !  1 
There  it  lay,  under  a  thick  cloud,  with  in- 
numeraUe  lowers,  and  steeples,  and  roofa 
ofbousea,  rising  up  into  (he sky,  and  high 
above  them  all,  one  Dome.  1  awear,  that 
keenly  as  1  fell  the  seeming  absurdity  of 
the  compsrison,  it  was  so  like  London,  at 
that  distance,  that  if  you  could  have  abown 
it  me,  in  a  glass,  I  should  have  taken  it  for 
nothing  else. 


We  entered  the  Eternal  City,  at  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  thirti- 
eth of  January,  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
and  came  immediately — it  wasadark  mud- 
dy day,  and  there  had  been  heavy  rain— on 
the  skirts  of  the  Carnival.  We  did  not, 
then,  know  that  we  were  only  looking  at 
the  fag  end  of  the  masks,  who  were  driving 
slowly  round  and  round  the  Piazza,  until 
they  could  find  a  promising  opportunity  for 
falling  into  the  stream  of  carriages,  and 
getting,  in  good  time,  into  the  thick  of  the 
festivity  ;  and  coming  among  them  so  ab- 
ruptly, all  travel-stained  and  weary,  was  not 
coming  very  well  prepared  to  enjoy  the  scene. 

We  hsd  crossed  the  Tiber  by  the  Pome 
Molle,  two  or  three  miles  before.  It  had 
looked  ai  yellow  as  it  ought  to  look,  and 
hurrying  on  between  its  worn-way  and  miry 
banks,  had  a  promising  aspect  of  desolation 
and  ruin.  The  maaquerade  dresses  on  the 
fringe  of  the  Carnival,  did  great  violence 
to  this  promise.  There  were  no  great  ruins, 
no  solemn  tokens  of  antiquity,  to  be  seen ; 
— they  all  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  city. 
There  seemed  to  be  long  streets  of  com- 
monplace shops  and  houses,  such  as  are  to 
be  fi>und  in  any  European  town  ;  there  were 
busy  people,  equipages,  ordinary  walkers 
to  and  fro ;  a  muhitude  of  cbMlering  stran- 
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geis.  It  was  no  more  my  Rome :  the  Rome 
of  any  bodj's  fancy,  man  or  boj  :  degraded 
tad  fallen  aud  I; ing  asltrep  in  the  sun  among 
&  heap  of  Tuins  :  than  the  Place  de  ta  Cod- 
coide  in  Paris  is.  A  cloudy  aky,  a  dull 
cold  Tain,  and  muddy  atreeta,  I  was  pre- 
pared for,  but  not  for  this  :  and  I  confess 
to  having  gone  to  bed,  that  night,  in  a  very 
indiB*erent  humor,  aud  wilh  a  very  consider- 
■hiy  quenched  enthusiHsm. 

Immediately  on  ga'tng  out  next  day,  we 
hurried  off  to  St.  Peter's.  It  looked  im- 
mense in  the  distance,  but  distinclty  and  de- 
cidedly small,  by  comparison,  on  a  near  ap- 
proach. The  beautyof  the  Piazza  in  whidi 
It  stands,  with  its  clusters  of  exquisite  col- 
urona,  and  its  gushing  fountaina, — so  fresh, 
BO  broad,  and  free,  and  beautiful — uoihiag 
can  exaggerate.  The  first  burst  of  the  in- 
terior, in  all  its  expansive  majesty  and  glo- 
ry :  and,  most  of  all,  the  looking  up  into 
the  Dome  :  is  a  sensation  never  lo  be  for- 
gotten. But,  there  were  preparations  fur 
aPesla;  the  pillars  of  stately  marble  were 
swathed  in  some  impertinent  frippery  of  red 
and  yellow  ;  the  altar,  and  entrance  to  the 
Bubietranean  chapel :  which  is  before  it :  in 
the  centre  of  the  church  -.  were  like  a  gold- 
smith's shop,  or  one  of  the  opening  scenes 
in  a  very  lavish  pantomime.  And  though 
I  had  aa  high  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the 
building  (1  hope)  aa  it  is  possible  to  enter- 
tain, I  felt  no  rery  strong  emotion.  1  have 
been  iuQnilely  more  affected  in  many  En- 
glish cathedrals  when  the  organ  has  been 
playing,  and  in  many  English  country 
ohurchea  when  the  congregation  have  been 
singing.  1  bad  a  much  greater  sense  of 
mystery  and  wonder,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
San  Mark  at  Venice. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  church  again 
(we  stood  nearly  an  hour  staring  up  iaiu  the 
dome  :  and  would  not  have  "  gone  over  " 
the  Cathedral  then,  for  any  money,)  we 
said  to  the  coachman,  "Go  to  the  Colis- 
eum." In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  he 
stopped  at  thu  gate,  and  we  went  in. 

It  is  no  fiction,  but  plain,  sober,  honest 
Truth,  to  say  :  so  suggestive  and  distinci  is 
it  at  this  hour;  that,  for  a  moment — actu- 
ally in  passing  in — they  who  will,  may  have 
the  whole  great  pile  before  them,  as  it  used 
to  be,  with  thousands  of  eager  faces  staring 
down  into  the  arena,  and  auch  a  whirl  of 
strife,  and  blood,  and  dust,  going  on  there, 
■s  no  languagecan  describe.  Its  solitude,  its 
awful  beauty,  and  its  utter  deoolation,  strike 
upon  the  stranger,  the  next  moment,  like  a 
■ofiened  aoiiow ;  and  never  in  bis  life,  per- 


haps, wilt  he  be  BO  moved  aod  overcome  by 
any  sight,  not  immediately  connected  with 
his  own  affections  and  afnictions. 

To  see  it  crumbling  there,  an  inch  a 
year  ;  ila  walls  and  arches  overgrown  witK 
green ;  ila  corridors  open  lo  the  day;  the  lon^ 
grass  growing  in  its  porches;  young  trees 
□f  yesterday,  springing  up  on  lis  -ragged 
parapets,  and  beariug  fruit:  chance  pro- 
duce of  the  seeda  dropped  there  by  the  birds 
who  builJ  their  nesta  within  its  chinks  and 
crannies!  to  see  its  Pit  of  Fight  filled  up 
with  earth,  and  the  peaceful  Cross  planted 
in  the  centre ;  to  climb  into  its  upper  halls, 
and  look  down  on  ruin,  ruin,  ruin,  all  about 
it;  the  triumphal  arches  of  Constantine, 
Septimus  Severus,  and  Titus  ;  the  Roman 
Forum;  ihe  Palace  of  the  Cesars ;  the 
temples  of  the  old  religion,  fallen  down  and 
gone ;  is  to  see  the  ghost  of  old  Rome, 
wicked,  wonderful  dd  city,  haunting  the 
very  ground  on  which  Its  people  trod.  It 
is  the  most  impressive,  the  most  stalely,  the 
moat  solemn,  grand,  majestic,  mournful 
sight,  conceivbble.  Nevbr,  in  its  bloodiest 
prime,  can  the  sight  of  the  gigantic  Colis- 
eum, lull  and  running  overvilh  theluBiiest 
life,  have  moved  one  heart,  as  it  musi  atove 
all  who  look  upon  it  now,  a  ruin.  God  l*e 
(hnnked  :  a  mini 

As  it  tops  the  other  ruins:  standing 
ihere,  a  mountain  among  graves  :  so  do  its 
ancient  influences  outlive  all  other  remnanta  I 

of  the  old  mythology  and  old  butchery  of 
Rome,  in  the  nature  of  the  fierce  and  cruel 
Romsn  people.  The  Italian  face  changea 
as  the  visiter  approaches  the  city  ;  its  besuty 
becomes  devilish  ;  and  there  isscarceU  one 
countenance  in  a  hundred,  among  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  slreeta,  that  would  not  be 
at  home  and  happy  in  a  renovated  CtJiseum 
to-morrow. 

Here  was  Rome  indeed  at  last ;  and  Bucb 
a  Rome  as  tio  one  can  imagine  in  its  full 
and  awful  grandeur  1  We  wandered  aot 
upon  the  Appinn  Way,  and  then  went  on, 
ilirough  miles  of  ruined  tombs  and  broken 
walls,  with  here  and  there  a  desolate  and 
uninhabited  house :  past  the  Circus  of 
Romulus,  where  the  course  of  the  chariots, 
the  stations  of  the  judges,  competitors,  and 
spectators,  are  yet  ss  plainly  to  be  seen  aa 
in  old  lime  :  past  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Me- 
lells :  past  all  inclosure,  hedge,  or  slake, 
wall  or  fence  :  away  upon  the  open  Cam- 
pagua,  where  on  that  side  of  Rome,  nothing 
is  to  be  beheld  but  Ruin.  Except  where 
the  distant  Apennines  bound  the  view  upon 
the  left,  the  wliole  wide  proapect  ia  one  fieid 
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of  ruin.  Broken  acqnednols,  iefl  id  ihe 
most  pictDreeque  tnd  beautiful  clusters  of 
arches ;  broken  (emptea ;  broken  tombB. 
A  desert  of  decay,  sosibre  and  destJaie  be- 
yond  all  eiproraion  ;  aud  with  a  history 
ererj  stone  thst  strews  the  ground. 

On  Sunday  the  Pope  assisted  in  th^  per- 
formance of  High  Mass  at  St.  Peter's.  The 
effect  of  the  Cathedral  ou  my  mind,  on  that 
second  visit,  was  exactly  what  it  was  at 
firit,  and  what  it  retsaina  after  many  visits. 
It  is  not  religionaly  impreiaive  or  afiectiag. 
It  is  an  immense  edifice,  with  no  one  point 
for  the  mind  to  rest  upon  ;  and  it  tires  it- 
■elf  with  wamlering  round  and  round,  Tlie 
Tery  purpose  of  the  place  ia  not  expressed 
in  auy  thing  you  see  there,  unless  you  ex- 
amine its  details— xnd  all  eKamtnalion  of 
details  is  incompatible  with  the  place  itself. 
It  might  l>e  a  Pantheon,  or  a  Senate  House, 
or  a  great  architeclaral  trophy,  having  do 
other  object  than  an  architectural  triumph. 
There  is  a  black  alalue  of  St.  Peter,  to  be 
Mire,  under  a  red  canopy,  which  ia  larger 
than  life,  and  which  is  constantly  harinii;  its 
great  tua  kissed  by  good  Caiholica.  You 
cannot  help  seeing  that :  it  is  bo  rery  prom- 
inent and  popular.  But  it  does  not  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  leaiple,  tu  a  work  of  art ; 
and  it  ia  not  expressive — to  me  at  least — of 
its  high  purpose. 

A  large  space  behind  the  altar,  wu  filled 
up  with  boxea,  shaped  tike  those  of  the 
Italian  Opera  in  England,  but  in  their  dec- 
oration much  more  gaudy.  In  the  centre 
of  the  kind  of  theatre  ibns  railed  off,  was 
a  canopied  dais  with  the  Pope'a  chair  upoci 
it.  The  pavement  was  covered  with  a  csr- 
pet  of  the  brightest  green  ;  and  what  with 
Ibis  green  and  the  iotolerable  reds  and 
crimsona,  and  gold  borders  of  the  hangings, 
the  whole  concern  (ooked  like  a  stupendous 
BoTt-bon.  On  either  side  of  the  altar  was 
>  large  box  for  lady  strangers.  These  were 
filled  with  ladies  in  black  dresses  and  black 
viiils.  The  gentlemeo  of  the  Pope's  guard, 
in  red  coats,  leather  breeches,  and  jack- 
boots, guarded  all  this  reserved  space  with 
drawn  swords,  that  were  very  flashy  in 
every  sense ;  and  from  the  altar  all  down 
the  nave,  a  broad  laoe  was  kept  clear  by 
the  Pope's  Swiss  guard,  who  wear  a  quaint 
striped  surcoat,  and  striped  tight  legs,  and 
carry  halberds  like  those  which  are  usually 
ahoaldered  by  those  theatrical  aupernumer- 
uiee,  who  never  can  get  off  the  stage  fast 
enough,  and  who  may  be  generally  observ- 
ed to  linger  in  the  enemy's  camp  after  the 
Often  country,  held  by  the  opposite  forces, 
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I  got  upon  the  border  of  the  greeii  car- 
pet, in  company  with  a  great  many  other 
gentlemen,  attired  in  black  (no  other  pass- 
port is  necessary),  and  Blood  there  at  my 
ease,  during  the  performance  of  mass.  The 
singers  were  in  a  crib  of  wire-work  (like  a 
large  meat-safe  or  bird-cage)  in  one  corner; 
and  sang  most  atrociously.  All  about  the 
green  carpet  there  was  a  slowly  moving 
crowd  of  people:  talking  to  each  other: 
staring  at  the  Pope  through  eye-glasses : 
defrauding  one  another,  in  moments  of  par- 
tial curiosity,  out  of  precarious  seats  on  the 
bases  of  pillars :  and  grinning  hideously 
at  the  ladies.  Dotted  here  and  there  were 
liltle  knots  of  friars  (Francescaui,  ur  Ca- 
puccinoi,  io  their  coarse  brown  dresses  and 
peaked  hoods)  making  a  stianae  contrast 
to  the  gaudy  ecclesiaatics  of  higtier  degree, 
and  having  their  faumility  gratified  to  the 
utmost,  by  being  shouldered  about,  and  el- 
bowed right  and  led,  on  all  sides.  Some 
of  these  had  muddy  sandals  and  umbrellas, 
and  stained  garments :  having  trudged  in 
from  the  country  The  faces  of  the 
greater  pan  were  as  coarBfi  and  heavy  as 
their  dress;  their  dogged,  atupid,  mouoto- 
3U8  stare  at  all  the  glory  and  8])leodor,  hav- 
ig  something  in  it  half  miserable  and  half 

Upon  the  green  carpet  itself,  and  gather- 
ed round  the  altar,  was  a  perfect  army  of 
cardinals  and  priests,  in  red,  gold,  purple, 
violet,  white,  and  fine  linen.  Stragglers 
from  these  went  to  and  fro  among  the 
irowd,  conversing  two  and  two,  or  giviog 
ind  receiving  introductions,  and  exchang- 
ing salutations  ;  other  functionaries  in  black 
rowns,  and  other  functionaries  in  eourt- 
iresses,  were  similarly  engaged.  In  the 
nidst  of  all  these,  and  stealthy  Jesuits 
creeping  in  and  out,  and  the  extreme  rest- 
lessness of  the  youth  of  England,  who  were 
perpetually  wandering  about,  some  few 
steady  person!!  in  black  cassocks,  who  hnd 
knelt  down  with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  and 
were  poring  over  their  missals,  became  un- 
inteniianally  a  sort  of  human  man-traps, 
and  tviih  their  own  devout  legs  tripped  up 
iher  people's  by  the  dozen. 

There  was  a  great  pile  of  candles  lying 
down  on  the  floor  near  me,  which  a  very 
n  a  rusty  black  gowu  with  an  open- 
work tippet,  like  a  summer  ornament  for  a 
fire-place  in  tissne-paper,  made  himself  very 
busy  in  dispensing  to  all  the  ecclesiastics  : 
one  apiece.  Tbej  loitered  about  with  these 
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for  Botne  time,  ander  Iheir  arms,  likewalk- 
ing-iticka,  or  in  their  h&nds  like  trun- 
cheons. At  a  certain  period  of  the  cere- 
mony, however,  each  carried  hia  candle  up 
to  (he  Pope,  laid  il  across  hia  two  knees  to 
be  blessed,  took  it  back  again,  and  filed 
off.  This  was  done  in  a  very  attenuated 
proceasion,  aa  jou  may  suppose,  and  uccn- 
pied  a  long  time.  Not  because  it  takes 
long  to  bleas  a  candle  through  and  through, 
but  because  there  were  so  many  candles  to 
be  blessed.  At  last  they  were  all  bleseed ; 
and  then  they  were  all  lighted;  and  then 
the  Pope  was  taken  up,  chair  and  all,  and 
carried  round  the  chtirch. 

I  must  say,  that  I  never  saw  any  thing,  nul 
of  November,  so  like  the  popular  English 
commemoration  of  the  fifth  of  that  month. 
A  bundle  of  matches  and  a  lantern  would 
have  made  it  perfect.  Nor  did  the  Pope, 
himself,  at  all  mar  the  resemblance,  though 
lie  baa  a  pleasant  and  venerable  face ;  for, 
as  this  part  of  the  ceremony  makes  him 
giddy  and  aick,  he  sfauta  his  eyes  when  it 
is  performed  :  and  having  hia  eyes  shut,  and 


a  great  mitt 


1  his  head,  and  his  head  it- 


„ging  to  and  fro  as  they  shook  hi 
in  carrying,  he  looked  aa  if  hie  maek  were 
going  to  tumble  off.  The  two  immense 
fans  which  are  always  borne,  one  on  either 
aide  of  him,  accompanied  him,  of  course, 
on  this  occasion.  Aa  they  carried  him 
along,  he  bleased  the  people  with  the  mys- 
tic sign  ;  and  as  he  passed  ihero,  they  kneel- 
ed down.  When  he  hnd  made  the  round  of 
the  church,  he  was  brought  back  again, 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  performance 
was  repeated,  in  the  whole,  three  times. 
There  was  certainly,  nothing  solemn  or  af- 
fecting in  it :  and  certainly  very  much  that 
was  droll  and  tawdry.  But  ihia  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  whole  ceremony,  except  the 
raising  of  the  Host,  when  erery  man  in 
the  guard,  dropped  on  one  knee  instantly, 
and  daahed  his  naked  sword  on  the 
ground  ;  which  bad  a  fine  effect. 

The  next  time  I  saw  the  cathedral,  was 
■ome  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  when 
I  climbed  up  into  the  ball ;  and  then,  the 
hangings  being  taken  down,  and  the  carpel 
taken  up,  but  all  the  framework  left,  the 
remnants  of  these  decorations  looked  like 
an  eiploded  cracker. 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  having  been 
solemn  Festa  days,  and  Sunday  being  al- 
waya  a  diet  nm  in  carnival  proceedings, 
ne  had  looked  forward,  with  some  impa- 
tience utd  cnrioaiiy,  to  the  beginning  of 
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the  new  week  :  Monday  and  Tuesday  being 
the  two  last  and  best  days  of  the  carnival. 

On  the  Monday  afternoon,  at  one  or  two 
o'clock,  there  began  to  be  a  great  rattling 
of  carriages  into  the  court-yard  of  the  be- 
tel ;  a  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  all  the  ser- 
vants in  it;  and,  now  and  then,  a  swid 
ahooting  HcrosB  aome  doorway  or  balcony, 
of  a  straggling  stranger  in  a  fancy  dreas  : 
not  yet  aufficienily  well  used  lo  the  aame, 
to  wear  it  with'  confidence,  and  defy  public 
opinion.  All  the  carriages  were  open,  and 
bad  ihe  linings  carefully  covered  with 
white  cotton  or  calico,  to  prevent  ibeir 
proper  decorations  from  being  spoiled  by 
the  incesient  pelting  of  sugar^piums ;  uid 
people  were  packing  and  cramming  iiito 
erery  vehicle  as  it  wailed  for  ita  occupanie, 
enormous  sacks,  and  basketa-fuU  of  iheae 
con ffitii,  together  with  such  heaps  of  flow- 
ers, tied  up  in  little  nosegaya,  that  some 
carriagea  were  not  only  brimful  of  flowers, 
but  literally  running  over:  sc altering,  at 
every  shake  and  jerk  of  Ihe  aprings,  some 
of  their  abundance  on  the  ground.  Not  to 
be  behind-hand  in  these  essenlial  particu- 
lars, we  caused  two  very  respectable  sacks 
of  sugar-plums  (each  about  three  feet  high) 
and  a  large  clothes-basket  full  uf  flowers  to 
be  conveyed  into  our  hired  barouche,  with 
all  speed.  And  from  c^r  place  of  obserra- 
tion,  in  one  of  the  upper  balconies  of  llic 
hotel,  we  contemfJated  these  arrangemenU 
with  the  liveliest  sattafactinn.  The  car- 
riages now  beginning  to  lake  up  iheir  ooin> 
pany,  and  move  away,  we  got  into  ours, 
and  drove  off  loo,  armed  with  little  wire 
masks  for  onr  faces;  the  sugar-plums,  like 
Falstaff'e  adulterated  sack,  having  lime  la 
their  composition. 

The  Corso  is  a  street  &  mile  long;  a 
Btreet  of  shops,  and  palacea,  and  private 
bouses,  sometimes  opening  into  a  broad  pi- 
azza. There  are  virandaa  and  balconies, 
of  all  ahapes  and  sizes,  to  almost  every 
house — not  on  one  story  alone,  but  often  to 
one  room  or  another  on  every  story — put 
there  in  general  with  so  little  order  or  reg> 
ularity,  that  if,  year  afler  year,  and  seaaoa 
after  season,  it  had  rained  balctmies,  hailed 
balconies,  anowed  balconies,  blown  balco- 
nies, they  could  scarcely  have  coroe  into 
existence  in  a  more  disorderly  manner. 

This  is  the  great  fountain-head  and  f<>cn> 
of  the  Carnival.  But  all  the  atreeis  ia 
which  the  Carnival  is  held,  being  vigilantly 
kept  by  dragoons,  it  is  neceasary  for  otr- 
riages,  in  the  first  instance,  to  paaa,  in  line, 
down  onotber  tborougfalsre,  and  bo  come 
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into  the  Corso  at  the  end  remote  irom  the 
Piazza  del  PopoJo;  which  is  one  of  its  ter- 
minations. Accordingly,  we  fell  into  the 
string  of  coaches,  and,  for  some  time,  jog- 
ged on  quietly  enough;  now  crawling  on  al 
a  very  slow  walk  ;  now  trotting  half  a  dozen 
yards;  now  backing  fifly ;  and  now  stop- 
ping altogether :  as  the  pressure  in  front 
obliged  ua.  If  any  impeiuona  carriage 
dashed  out  of  the  rank  and  clattereiJ  for- 
ward, with  the  wild  idea  of  getting 
faster,  it  was  suddenly  met,  or  overtaki 
by  a  trooper,  on  horseback,  who,  deaf  as 
fais  own  drawn  sword  to  all  remonstrances, 
immediately  escorted  it  back  to  the  very 
end  of  the  row,  and  made  it  a  dim  speck  in 
the  remotest  perspective.  Occasionally, 
we  interchanged  a  volley  of  confetti  with 
the  carriage  next  in  front,  or  the  carriage 
next  behind;  but, 
stray  and  errant  i 
was  the  chief  amu! 

Presently,  we  ca 
where,  besides  one 
there  was  another  line  of  carriage: 
ing.  Here  the  sugar-plume  and  the  nose- 
gays began  to  fly  about,  pretty  smarlly  ; 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  observe  one 
gentleman  attired  as  a  Greek  warrior, 
Caleb  a  light- whiskered  brigand  on  the 
noae  (he  was  in  the  very  act  of  tossing  up 
■  bouquet  to  a  young  lady  in  a  first-door 
window)  with  a  precision  that  was  much 
applauded  by  the  by-standera.  As  this  vic- 
torious Greek  was  exchanging  a  facetious 
remark  with  a  stout  gentleman  in  a  door- 
way— one'half  black  and  one  half  white, 
as  if  he  had  been  peeled  up  the  middle 
— who  bad  offered  him  his  congratulations 
on  this  achievement,  he  received  an  orange 
Ironi  a  house-top,  full  on  his  left  ear,  and 
was  much  surprised,  not  to  say  discomGted. 
Especially,  as  he  was  standing  up  at  the 
time;  and  in  consequence  of  the  carriage 
moving  on  suddenly,  at  the  same  moment, 
staggered  ignominiously,  and  buried  him- 
self among  his  flowers. 

Some  quarter  of  an  hour  of  this  sort  of 
progress,  brought  us  to  the  Corso;  and 
any  thing  so  gay,  so  bright,  and  lively  as 
the  whole  scene  there^  it  would  be  difficult 
lo  imagine.  From  all  the  innumerable  bal- 
conies :  from  the  remotest  and  highest,  no 
less  than  from  the  lowest  and  nearest : 
hangings  of  bright  red,  bright  green, 
bright  blue,  white  and  gold  were  fluttering 
in  the  brilliant  annlight.  From  windows, 
and  from  parapets,  and  tops  of  houses, 
streamere  of  the  richeat  colon,  and  drape- 
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ries  of  the  gaudiest  and  moet  sparkling 
hues,  were  floating  out  upon  the  street. 
The  buildings  seemed  tohave  beeoliterallj 
turned  inside  out,  and  to  have  all  their  gay- 
ety  towards  the  highway.  Shop-fronts  were 
taken  down,  and  the  windows  filled  with 
company,  like  boxes  at  a  shilling  theatre; 
doors  were  carried  ofl*  their  hinges,  and 
long  tapestried  groves,  bung  with  garlands 
of  flowers  and  evergreens,  displayed  with- 
Id  ;  builders'  scafioldingi  were  gorgeous 
temples,  radiant  in  silver,  gold,  and  crim- 
son ;  and  in  every  nook  and  corner,  from 
the  pavement  to  the  chimney-tops,  where 
women's  eyea  could  glisten,  there  they 
danced,  and  laughed,  and  sparkled,  like 
the  light  in  water.  Every  sort  of  bewitch- 
ing  madness  of  dress  was  there.  Little 
preposterous  scarlet  jackets;  quaint  old 
stomachers,  more  wicked  than  the  smartest 
bod  dices ;  Polish  pelisses,  strained  and 
tight  as  ripe  gooseberries;  tiny  Greek  caps, 
all  awry,  and  clinging  to  the  dark  hair, 
Heaven  knows  how;  every  wild,  quaint, 
bold,  shy,  pettish  madcap  fancy  had  its  il- 
lustration  in  a  dress;  and  every  fancy  was 
aa  dead  forgotten  by  its  owner,  in  the  tu- 
mult of  merriment,  as  if  the  three  old  aque- 
ducts thai  still  remain  entire,  had  brought 
Lethe  into  Rome,  upon  tbeir  alurdj  arches, 
that  morning. 

The  carriages  were  now  three  abreast ; 
in  broader  places  four ;  ollen  stationary  for 
a  long  lime  together;  always  one  close 
mass  of  variegated  brightness;  showing, 
the  whole  street-full,  through  ibe  storm  of 
flowera,  like  flowers  of  a  larger  growth 
themselvea.  In  some,  the  horses  were 
richly  caparisoned  in  magnificent  trappings^ 
in  others  they  were  decked  from  head  to 
tail,  with  flowing  ribbons.  Some  were 
driven  by  coachmen  with  enormous  double 
faces  :  one  face  leering  st  the  horses  :  the 
other  cocking  its  extraordinary  eyea  into 
the  carriage  :  and  both  rattling  again,  un- 
der the  hail  of  sugar-plums.  Other  drivers 
were  attired  as  women,  wearing  long  ring- 
lets and  no  bonnets,  and  looking  more  ri- 
diculous in  any  real  difficulty  with  (he 
horses  (of  which,  in  such  a  concourse, 
there  were  a  great  many)  than  tongue  can 
tell,  or  pen  describe.  Instead  of  sitting  in 
the  carriages,  upon  the  seats,  the  hand- 
some Roman  women,  to  see  and  to  be  seen 
the  better,  sit  in  the  heads  of  the  barouches, 
at  this  time  of  general  license,  with  their 
feet  upon  the  cushions — and  oh  the  flowing 
skirts  and  dainty  waists,  the  blessed  shapes 
and  laughing  faces,  the  &ee,  good-humored. 
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which  one  thinkB  of  with  n  fnug,  when  the 
Ave  Maria  has  rung  it  awaj,  for  a  whoie 
year. 
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THE  LITEBATUBE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Lives  of  JIfni  of  Letters  and  Science  who 
Flourished  in  the   Time  of  George  in. 
By  Henri  Lord  Brouohah,  with  por- 
traits.    Loodofl :  Colburn. 
Lord  Bkouohau   haa  resumed  his  me- 
moire  of  tlie  eminent  writers  of  England  ; 
and  every  lover  of  literature  will  feel  grati- 
fied by  this  employment  of  his  active  re- 
search and  of  his  vigorous  pen. 

One  of  the  most  striking  distinctions  of 
English  public  life  from  that  of  the  Conti- 
nent, is  in  the  condition  of  statesmen  al^er 
their  casual  retirement  from  power.  The 
Foreign  statesman  seems  to  exist  only  in 
office.  The  moment  that  sees  him  "  out 
of  place,"  sees  him  extinguished.  He  is 
lost  as  suddenly  to  the  public  eye,  as  if  he 
were  carried  to  the  lomb  of  his  ancestors. 
He  retires  to  his  country-seat,  aud  there 
subsides  into  the  garrulous  coniplHinsnt 
against  the  caprices  of  fortune,  or  buries 
his  eaJamities  in  the  quiet  indulgence  of 
bis  sppeiiies;  smokes  away  his  term  of 
years,  subsides  into  the  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon,  occupies  bis  studies  with  the 
Court  Gaxefte,  and  his  faculties  with  cards; 
and  is  finally  deposited  in  the  family  vault, 
to  continue  the  process  of  mouldering 
which  bad  been  begua  in  his  arm-chair,  to 
be  remembered  only  in  an  epitaph.  France, 
at  the  present  day,  alone  seems  to  form  an 
exception.  Her  legislature  affords  a  new 
element  in  which  statesmanship  in  abeyance 
can  still  float :  the  little  vessel  is  there  at 
least  kept  in  view  of  maukind;  if  it  makeii 
no  progress,  it  at  least  keeps  above  water  ; 
and,  however  incapable  of  reaching  the  port 
by  its  own  means,  the  fluctuations  of  the 
Dslional  surge,  sometimes  so  powerful,  and 
always  so  contemptuous  of  calculation,  may 
at  some  time  or  other  carry  the  craziest 
crafl  into  harbor.  But  the  general  order 
of  coDlinental  ministers,  even  of  the  high- 
est rank,  when  abandoued  by  the  monarch, 
are  like  men  consigned  to  the  dungeon. 
They  go  to  their  place  of  sentence  at  once. 
The  man  who  to-day  figured  in  the  highest 
robe  of  power,  to-morrow  wean  the  prison 
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costume.  His  rise  was  the  work  of  the 
royal  will — his  fall  is  equally  the  work  of 
the  royal  will.  Having  no  connexion  with 
the  national  mind,  he  haa  no  resource  ia 
the  national  sympathiea;  He  has  been  a 
royal  instrument:  when  bis  edge  t>ecomcfl 
dull,  or  the  royal  artiScer  tinda  a  tool  whose 
faxiiion  he  likes  better,  the  old  tool  is  flung 
by  to  rust,  and  no  roan  asks  where  or  why ; 
his  use  ia  at  an  end,  and  the  world  and  the 
workman,  alike,  "  knoweih  it  no  more." 

But,  in  England,  the  condition  of  public 
life  is  wholly  different.  The  statesman  is 
the  creation  of  the  national  will,  and  nei- 
ther in  office,  nor  in  opposition,  does  the 
nation  forget  the  product  of  its  will.  The 
minister  is  no  offspring  of  slavery,  do  offi- 
cial negro,  made  to  be  sdd,  and,  when  sold, 
separated  from  his  parentage  once  and  for 
ever.  If  he  sine  in  power,  he  is  at  worst 
but  the  Prodigal  Son,  wstohed  in  his  ca- 
reer, and  willingly  welcomed  when  be  has 
abjured  his  wanderings.  Instead  of  being 
extinguished  by  the  loss  of  power,  he  oftert 
more  than  compensates  the  change,  by  the 
revival  of  popularity.  l>iBencumbered  of 
the  laced  and  embroidered  drapery  of  ot 
fice,  he  often  exhibits  tbe  natural  vigor  and 
proportion  of  his  faculties  to  higher  advan- 
tage; cultivates  his  intellectual  diaiincttons 
with  more  palpable  success ;  refreshes  his 
strength  fur  nobler  purposes  thsn  even 
those  of  ambition  ;  and,  if  he  ahould  not 
exert  his  renewed  popularity  fur  a  new 
conquest  of  power,  only  aubatitutes  for 
place  the  more  generous  and  exalted  deter- 
minaiion  of  deserving  those  tributes  which 
men  naturally  offer  to  great  abilities  exert- 
ed for  the  good  of  present  and  future  gen- 
era  t  ions. 

We  must  allude,  for  tbe  national  honor, 
to  tbis  characteristic  of  English  feeling,  io 
the  changes  of  public  men.  On  the  Con- 
tinenl,  the  hour  which  deprived  ■  staler- 
man  of  ofl^ce,  at  once  deprived  him  of 
every  thing.  All  the  world  ran  awsy  from 
him,  as  they  would  from  a  falling  house. 
The  crowded  antechamber  of  yesterday 
exhibited  nothing  to-day  but  utter  stditude. 
The  fallen  minister  was  a  Iqter ;  men 
shrank  from  his  touch :  the  contagion  nf 
ill-luck  was  upon  biro :  and  every  one 
dreaded  to  catch  the  disease.  It  was 
sometimes  even  worse.  The  lose  of  pow- 
er was  the  ruin  of  fortune.  The  Dives 
had  been  suddenly  trnnsfbrined  into  the 
Lazarus ;  the  purple  and  fine  linen  were 
"  shreds  and  patches,"  and  not  evui  the 
dogs  came  to  tdotiiliBter  to  hit  nriuly. 
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But,  among  us,  the  bretiking  up  of  s  cabi- 
net often  onljr  girea  rise  to  a  bold  and  bril- 
liant oppoaition.  It  is  not  like  the  breaking 
up  of  a  ahip,  where  the  wreck  is  irrepara- 
ble, and  the  timbers  are  shattered  and 
scattered,  and  good  for  nothing;  il  is  often 
more  like  the  breaking  np  of  a  regiment  in 
one  of  our  colonies,  where  the  once  com- 
pact maea  of  force,  which  knew  nothing  but 
the  command  of  its  colonel,  now  takes, 
each  man  his  own  way,  exhibits  his  own 
style  of  cleverneas;  instead  of  the  one 
manual  exercise  of  musket  and  bayonet, 
each  individual  takes  the  axe  or  the  spade, 
the  tool  or  the  ploughshare,  and  works  a 
new  fertility  out  of  the  soil,  according  (o 
his  own  "  thews  and  sinews." 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  the  distin- 
guiahed  author  of  these  Memoirs  is  now 
devoting  himself  to  a  career  of  literature, 
10  whicn  even  his  political  services  mny 
hare  been  of  inferior  utility.  He  is  recall- 
ing the  public  memory  to  tbotH;. eminent 
achievementa,  which  have  ao  powerfully  ad- 
vanced the  mental  grandeur  of  our  era; 
and,  while  he  thus  gives  due  honor  to  the 
labors  of  ihe  past,  he  is  at  once  encour- 
aging and  illustrating  the  nobleness  of  the 
course  which  opens  to  posterity.  But 
Lord  Brougham's  inflnence  cannot  be  con- 
tenied,  we  should  hope,  with  merely  apecu- 
latiTe  benefits;  il  is  for  him,  and  for  men 
like  him,  to  look  with  interest  on  the  struggles 
of  lilerary  existence  al  the  hour  ;  ' 
the  altenlion  of  government  and  the 
to  the  neglects,  the  narrowness,  and  the 
caprices  of  national  pati 
•protection  for  geniu;  depressed  hy  the 
worldliness  of  the  crowd  ;  to  point  out  tn 
men  of  rank  and  wealth  a  path  of  aervice 
infinitely  more  honorable  to  their  own  taste, 
aod  infinitely  more  productive  to  their  coun- 
try, than  ribanda  and  stars;  than  the  tink- 
ling of  a  name,  than  pompous  pah 
picture  galleries  of  royal  price  ;  to  excite 
our  nobles  to  constitute  themselves 
true  patrons  of  the  living  genius  of  the 
land,  and  disdain  to  be  content  with  either 
(he  oQering  of  weak  regrets,  or  the  tribute 
of  worthless  honors  to  the  alumberers  in 
the  grave.  A  tenth  part  of  the  sums  em- 
ployed in  raising  obelisks  to  Burns,  would 
have  rescued  one-half  of  his  life  from  pov- 
erty, and  the  other  half  from  despair.  The 
single  sum  which  raised  the  monument  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh,  would  have 
saved  him  from  the  Rnal  pressure  which 
broke  his  heart,  elastic  as  it  was,  and 
dimmed   his   intellect,  capable  as  be  atill 


was  of  throwing  a  ^lender  over  hia  native 
soil. 

Thia  ne^ect  is  known  and  suBered  in 
no  other  province  of  public  service.  The 
soldier,  the  sailor,  (he  architect,  the  painter, 
are  all  within  sight  of  the  most  lavish 
prizes  ofpublic  liberality.  Pailtament  has 
just  given  titles  and  superb  pensions  to  the 
ooiiquerore  of  the  Sikhs.  The  India  Com- 
pany hsB  fallowed  its  example.  We  ap- 
plaud this  munificent  liberality  in  both  in- 
stances. Two  general  officers  have  thus 
obtained  the  peerage,  with  ;£7000  and 
<£5000  a-year.  They  deserved  these  re- 
wards. But  the  whole  literary  eneouraga- 
ment  of  the  British  empire,  with  a  revenue 
of  fifty-two  millions  sterling,  is  £1206,  lit- 
tle more  than  the  tenth  part  of  the  pensions 
allotted  to  those  two  gallant  men.  ^1200 
for  the  whole  literary  encouragement  of 
England  !  There  can  be  no  greater  scan- 
dal to  the  inlellectual  honor  of  the  coun- 
The  pettiest  German  principality 
scarcely  limits  its  literary  encouragement 
to  this  sum.  We  doufai  whether  Weimar, 
between  literary  offices  and  pensions,  did 
not  give  twice  the  sum  annually.  But 
named  in  competition  with  the  liberality 
:he  leading  sovereigns,  it  is  utterly 
mean.  Louis  XIV.,  two  hundred  years 
illotted  80,(100  franca  a-year  to  his 
forty  members  of  the  Academy,  a  sum 
equivalent  in  that  day,  and  in  Frtatct,  to 
little  leas  than  ^5000  a-year  in  our  day, 
and  in  England.  Frederick  11.  gave  pen- 
sions and  appointments  to  a  whole  corps  of 
lilerary  men.  Al  this  moment,  there  ia 
scarcely  a  man  of  any  literary  diatiocticoi 
in  Paris,  who  baa  not  a  ahare  in  the  liberal 
and  wise  patronage  of  government  either 
in  office  or  public  pension. 

But  if  we  are  to  be  answered  by  a  claaa, 
plethoric  with  wealth  and  rank;  that  lite- 
ratare  ought  to  be  content  with  living  on 
its  own  means;  must  not  theobvioua  answer 
be — Is  the  author  to  be  an  author,  down  to 
his  grave  7  Is  there  to  be  no  relaxation  of 
his  toilt  Is  there  to  be  no  allowance  for 
the  exhaustion  ofhie  overworked  facullieif 
for  the  natural  infirmities  of  years  f  for  the 
vexations  of  a  noble  spirit  compelled  to  sab- 
mil  to  the  caprices  of  public  change  T  and 
with  its  full  share  of  the  common  calami- 
ties of  life,  increasing  their  pressure  at 
once  by  an  inevitable  sense  of  wrong,  and 
by  a  feeling  that  ihe  delight  of  his  youth 
must  be  the  drudgery  of  his  age!  When 
the  great  Dryden,  in  his  seventietli  year, 
was  forced,  in  the  bitiernnu  of  bia  heart,  (o 
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whieb  one  thinks  of  with  n  pang,  when  the 
Ave  Maria  has  rung  it  awaj,  for  a  whole 
year. 


Ftota  Blidlmud'*  Uaftiina. 

THE  UTEBATUBE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 
Lives  of  men  of  Leiten  and  Sr.ienee  who 
Flourished  in  the   Time  of  George  III. 
B;  Henrx  Lord  Broughi^m,  with  por- 
traits.    London  :  Colburn. 
Lord   Brouoham    haa  reMimed  his  me- 
moirs of  the  eniinent  writers  of  England  ; 
and  every  lo?er  of  literature  will  feel  grati- 
fied by  this  employment  of  his  active  re- 
search and  of  his  vigorous  pen. 

One  of  the  most  striking  distinctions  of 
English  public  life  from  that  of  the  Conti- 
nent,  is  in  the  condition  of  statesmen  after 
tbeir  casual  retirement  from  power.  The 
Foreign  statesman  seems  to  exist  only  in 
office.  The  moment  that  sees  him  "  out 
of  place,"  sees  him  esiiiiguished.  He  is 
lost  as  suddenly  to  the  public  eye,  oa  if  he 
were  carried  to  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors. 
He  retires  to  his  countrj-seat,  and  there 
subsides  into  the  gsrrulous  complainant 
against  the  caprices  of  forlone,  or  buries 
hie  calamities  in  the  quiet  indulgence  of 
his  appetites;  smokes  away  his  term  o( 
years,  subsides  iirto  the  lean  and  slippered 
pantsloon,  occupies  his  studies  .with  the 
Court  Oaxette,  and  his  faouhies  with  cards; 
and  is  finally  deposited  in  the  family  vault, 
to  continue  the  process  of  mouldering 
which  bad  been  begun  in  his  arro>chair,  to 
be  remembered  only  in  an  epitaph.  France, 
at  tbe  present  day,  alone  seems  to  form  an 
exception.  Her  legislature  affords  a  new 
element  in  which  statesmanship  in  abeyance 
can  still  float :  the  little  vessel  ia  there  at 
least  kept  in  view  of  maukind  ;  if  it  makes 
no  progress,  it  at  least  keeps  above  water  ,- 
tad,  however  incapable  of  reatAiing  the  port 
by  its  own  means,  the  fluctuations  of  the 
nalioosl  surfre,  sometimes  so  powerful,  and 
always  so  contemptuous  of  calculation,  may 
at  some  time  or  other  carry  the  craziest 
craft  into  harbor.  But,  the  general  order 
of  continental  Biinisters,  even  of  the  high- 
est rank,  when  abandoned  by  the  monarch, 
we  like  men  consigned  to  the  dungeon. 
They  go  to  their  place  of  sentence  st  once. 
The  roan  who  to-<lay  figured  in  the  highest 
robe  of  power,  to-morrow  wears  tbe  pci«oo 
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costume.  His  rise  was  the  work  of  tbe 
royal  will — his  fall  ia  equally  tbe  work  of 
the  royal  will.  Having  no  connexion  with 
tbe  national  mind,  he  has  no  resource  in 
the  national  sympathietk  He  has  been  a 
royal  instrument :  when  bis  edge  becomes 
dull,  or  the  royal  artiGoer  finds  a  tool  whose 
fashion  he  likes  belter,  the  old  toot  is  flung 
hy  to  rust,  and  no  man  sshs  where  or  why; 
his  use  is  at  an  end,  and  the  world  and  the 
workman,  alike,  "knowelb  it  tio  more." 

But,  in  England,  the  condition  of  publie 
life  ia  wholly  different.  The  statesmsn  b 
the  creation  of  the  national  will,  and  nei- 
ther in  office,  nor  in  opposition,  does  the 
nation  forget  the  product  of  its  will.  The 
minister  ia  no  offspring  of  slavery,  no  offi- 
cial negro,  made  to  be  sold,  and,  when  sold, 
separated  from  his  parentage  once  and  for 
ever.  If  he  sina  in  power,  he  is  at  worst 
but  tbe  Prodigal  Son,  watched  in  his  ca- 
reer, and  willingly  welcomed  when  he  has 
abjured  bis  wanderings.  Instead  of  being 
extinguished  by  tbe  loss  of  power,  he  often 
more  than  cnmpenaates  the  change,  by  ibe 
revival  of  popularity.  l>iBencumt>ered  of 
the  laced  and  embroidered  drapery  of  of- 
fice, he  ofien  exhibits  tbe  natural  rigor  and 
proportion  of  his  faculties  to  higher  advan- 
tage; cultivates  his  intellectual  distinctions 
with  more  palpable  success ;  refreshes  his 
strength  for  r»ohter  purposes  than  even 
those  of  ambition;  and,  if  he  should  not 
exert  his  renewed  popularity  Gur  a  new 
conquest  of  power,  only  substitutes  for 
place  the  more  generous  and  exalted  deter- 
mination of  deserving  those  tributes  whieh 
men  naturally  offer  to  great  abilities  exert- 
ed for  the  good  of  present  and  future  gen- 


We  most  allude,  for  the  national  honor, 
tn  this  characteristic  of  English  feetinit,  in 
the  changes  of  public  men.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, the  hour  which  deprived  a  states- 
man of  office,  St  once  deprived  him  of 
every  thing.  All  the  world  ran  sway  from 
hioi,'  as  they  would  from  a  falling  house. 
The  crowded  antechamber  of  yesterday 
exhibited  nothing  to-day  but  utter  solitude. 
The  fallen  minister  waa  a  leper;  meu 
shrank  from  his  touch:  the  oonlagioo  of 
ill-luck  was  upon  him :  and  every  one 
dreaded  to  catch  the  disease.  It  was 
sometimes  even  worse.  The  losa  of  pow- 
er was  tbe  ruin  of  fortune.  The  Dives 
had  been  suddenly  transformed  into  the 
Lszarus;  the  purple  and  fine  linen  were 
"  shreds  and  palches,"  and  not  even  the 
dogs  cune  to  wllBiiutiter  to  hia  lualadjr* 
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But,  among;  oa,  the  breaking  up  of  a  cabi- 
net often  onl;  gires  rise  (o  a  bold  and  brti' 
liant  opposition.  Ii  is  not  like  the  breaking 
up  of  a  siiip,  where  the  wreck  is  irrepsra- 
ble,  and  the  timbers  are  shaiiered  and 
scattered,  and  good  Tor  nothing;  il  is  often 
more  like  the  breaking  up  oT  a  regiment  in 
one  of  our  colonies,  where  the  once  com- 
pact mass  of  force,  which  knew  nothing  but 
the  command  of  its  colonel,  liow  takes, 
each  man  his  own  way,  exhibit*  his  own 
style  of  cleverness ;  instead  of  the  one 
manual  exercise  of  musket  and  bayonet, 
each  ittdifidual  takes  the  axe  or  the  spade, 
the  tool  or  the  ploughshare,  and  works  a 
new  fertility  out  of  the  soil,  according  to 
his  own  "  thews  and  sinews." 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  the  distin- 
guished aathor  of  these  Memoirs  is  mtw 
devolinv  himself  to  a  career  of  literature, 
to  which  even  his  political  services  may 
hare  been  of  inferior  utility.  He  is  recall- 
ing the  public  memory  to  those,  eminent 
achieve  men  In,  which  have  so  powerfully  ad- 
vanced the  mental  grandeur  of  our  era; 
and,  while  he  thus  gives  due  honor  to  the 
tabora  of  ihe  past,  he  is  nl  once  encour- 
aging and  illustrating  the  noblenets  of  the 
course  which  opens  to  posterity.  Bui 
Lord  Brougham's  influence  cannot  be  con- 
tented, we  should  hope,  with  merely  specu- 
latiTe  benefits;  it  is  for  him,  and  for  men 
likehim,iolcK>k  with  interest  on  the! 
of  literary  existence  at  the  hour, 
the  attention  of  gavernment  and  the  nation 
to  the  neglects,  the  narrowness,  and  the 
caprices  of  national  patronage  ;  to  demand 
•protection  for  geniu;  depressed  by  the 
worldliness  of  the  crowd  ;  la  point 
men  of  rank  and  wealth  a  path  of  service 
infinitely  more  honorable  to  their  own  issie, 
and  infinitely  more  pradnctire  to  their  coun- 
try, than  ribands  and  stars  ;  than  the  tink- 
ling of  a  name,  than  pompous  palaces,  or 
picture  galleries  of  royal  price  ;  to  excite 
our  nobles  to  constitute  themselves  the 
trne  patrons  of  the  living  genius  of  the 
land,  and  disdain  to  be  content  with  either 
ihe  offering  of  weak  regrets,  or  the  tribute 
of  worthless  honors  to  the  alumberers  in 
the  grave.  A  tenth  part  of  the  sums  em- 
played  in  raising  obelisks  to  Burns,  would 
have  rescued  one-half  of  his  life  frnm  pov- 
erty, and  the  other  half  from  despsir.  The 
single  sum  which  raised  the  monument  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Edinburgh,  wouUl  have 
uved  him  from  the  final  pressure  which 
broke  his  heart,  elastic  as  it  wns,  and 
dimmed   his  intellect,  capable  as  be  still 


was  of  throwing  a  splendor  over  his  native 
soil. 

This  neglect  is  known  and  suffered  in 
no  other  province  of  public  service.  The 
soldier,  the  sailor,  the  architect,  the  painter, 
are  all  within  sight  of  the  most  lavish 
prizes  of  public  liberality,  Pailiament  has 
just  given  titles  and  superb  pensions  lo  the 
conquerors  of  the  Sikhs.  The  India  Com- 
pany has  followed  its  example.  We  ap- 
plaud this  munificent  liberality  in  both  in- 
stances. Two  general  officers  have  thus 
obtained  the  peerage,  with  ,£7000  and 
^5000  a-year.  They  deserved  these  re- 
wards. But  the  whole  literary  encourage- 
ment of  the  British  empire,  with  a  revenue 
of  iilly-two  millions  sterling,  is  ;e]200,  lit- 
tle more  than  the  tenth  part  of  the  pensions 
allotted  to  those  two  gallant  men.  ^1206 
for  the  whole  literary  encooragement  of 
England  !  There  can  be  no  greater  scan- 
dal (o  the  intellectual  honor  of  the  coui^ 
try.  The  pettiest  German  principality 
scarcely  limits  its  literary  encouragement 
10  this  sum.  We  doubt  whether  Weimar, 
between  literary  offices  and  pensions,  did 
not  give  twice  the  sum  annually.  But 
named  in  competition  with  the  liberality 
of  the  leading  sovereigns,  it  is  utterly 
mean.  Louis  XIV.,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  allotted  80,000  francs  a-year  to  his 
forty  members  of  the  Academy,  a  sum 
equivalent  in  Ihat  dag,  and  in  F^atue,  to 
little  less  than  ^5000  a-year  in  our  day, 
and  in  England.  Frederick  II.  gave  pen- 
sions and  appointments  to  a  whole  corps  of 
literary  men.  At  this  moment,  there  ia 
scarcely  a  man  of  any  literary  distinction 
in  PsriG,  who  has  not  a  share  in  the  liberal 
and  wise  patronage  of  government  either 
in  office  or  public  pension. 

But  if  we  are  to  be  answered  by  ■  class, 
plethoric  with  wealth  and  rank;  that  lite- 
rature ought  to  be  content  with  living  on 
its  own  means ;  must  not  the  obvious  answer 
be — Is  the  author  to  be  an  author,  down  to 
his  grave  7  Is  there  to  be  no  relaxation  of 
his  toil?  Is  there  to  be  no  illnwance  for 
Ihe  exhaustion  of  his  overworked  faculliesf 
for  the  natural  infirmities  of  years  T  for  the 
vexations  of  a  noble  spirit  compelled  lo  sub- 
mit to  the  caprices  of  public  change  T  and 
with  its  full  share  of  the  common  calami- 
ties of  life,   increasing  their  pressure  at 

by  an  inevitable  sense  of  wrong,  and 
fay  a  feeling  thai  the  delight  of  his  youth 

be  the  drudgery  of  his  age?  Whan 
the  great  Drydea,  in  his  seventieth  year, 
was  forced,  in  the  bitierneu  of  bis  heart,  to 
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exehim,  "  Mast  I  die  in  the  hnrnesa !"  hia 
Imguagewnsabrandon  the  common  sense, 
as  welt  as  on  the  just  generositf,  of  his 
country.  We  now  abandon  the  topic  with 
one  remark.  This  want  of  the  higher  lib- 
erality of  the  nation  has  dreadj  produced 
the  most  injurious  effects  on  our  litera- 
ture. 

All  the  great  works  of  our  ancestral  lite- 
rature were  the  works  of  leisure  and  com- 
parative competence.  All  the  great  dra- 
matic poetry  of  France  was  the  work  of 
campHrntive  competence.  Its  writers  were 
not  compelled  to  hurry  after  the  popular 
tastes;  they  followed  their  own,  and  im- 
pressed its  charncler  upon  the  mind  of  the 
OBiion.  The  plays  of  Rncine,  Gorneille, 
Molidre,  and  Vultatre,  are  nobler  trophies 
to  the  greatness  of  France  than  all  the  v'n- 
toriea  of  Louis  XIV.,  than  Versailles,  than 
all  the  pompsof  his  splendid  reign.  Louis 
Philippe  has  adnpted  the  same  munificent 
policy,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  the  same 
honor  with  posterity.  But,  in  Bnglsnd,  the 
keeping  of  a  stud  of  race-horses,  the  build- 
ing of  a  dog-kennel,  or  the  porchase  of  a 
foreign  pictare,  is  ignominiousiy  and  self- 
ishly suffered  to  absorb  a  larger  sum  than 
the  whole  literary  patronage  of  the  most 
opulent  empire  that  the  sun  ever  shone 
upon.  We  recommend  these  considera- 
tions to  Lord  Brougham  :  they  are  nohler 
than  politics ;  they  are  fitter  for  his  com- 
bined character  of  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher :  they  will  also  combine  with  that 
characier  another  which  alone  can  give  per- 
manency to  the  fame  of  any  public  man- 
that  of  the  philanthropist.  His  ability,  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  paa- 
sion  for  public  service — qualities  in  whicli 
his  merits  are  known  to  Europe — designate 
him  as  the  founder  of  a  great  system  of  pub- 
lic liberality  to  the  enterprise  of  genius. 
And  when  party  is  forgotten,  and  cabinets 
have  perished;  when,  perhaps,  even  the 
bouudariea  of  empire  may  have  been 
changed,  and  new  nations  rise  to  claim  the 
supremacy  of  arts  and  arms ;  the  services 
of  the  protector  of  literature  will  stand 
before  the  eye  with  increased  honor, 
his  name  be  rescued  from  the  common  i 
which  envelopes  the  memory  of  ostentatious 
conquerors  and  idle  kings. 

The  present  volume  contains  biographies 
of  Johnson,  Adam  Smith,  Lavoisier,  Gib- 
bon, Sir  Joseph  Banks,  D'Alemhert.  We 
ghail  commence  with  the  lives  less  known 
to  the  generality  of  readers  than  those  of 
our  great  moralist  and  great  poliliool  econ- 
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omist,  reserving  ourselves  for  skeiahes  of 
their  career,  as  oar  space  may  allow. 

Lord  Brougham  commences  his  life  of 
Sir  Josqih  Banks  by  a  species  of  apology, 
for  placing  in  the  ranks  of  philosophers  ■ 
man  who  had  never  written  a  book.  But 
one  has  ever  doubted  that  a  man  may 
a  philosopher,  without  being  an  author. 
Some  of  the  greatest  ioventions  of  philoso- 
phy, of  science,  aud  of  practioal  power, 
have  been  the,  work  of  men  who  never 
wrote  a  book.  In  Diet,  the  inventor  is  ge- 
nerally a  man  of  few  words;  his  disciplea, 
or  rivals,  or  imitatora,  are  the  men  of  de- 
scription. The  inventor  gives  the  idea,  the 
follower  gives  the  treatise;  but  the  inventor 
is  the  philosopher  after  all.  The  question, 
however,  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is,  whether 
he  was  any  more  an  inventor  than  a  writer. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  either.  Of 
course,  he  has  no  right  to  rank  among  men 
of  science.  Bvthehad  meritsofhisowD,and 
on  those  hia  distinctions  ought  to  have  been 
placed.  He  was  a  zealous,  active,  and  in- 
fluential friend  of  philosophers.  He  gave 
them  his  time,  he  received  them  in  hu 
house,  and  he  assisted  their  progress.  He 
volunteered  to  be  the  protector  of  their 
class  ;  he  sympathized  with  their  pursuits; 
and  while  adding  little  or  nothing  to  their 
discoveries,  he  assisted  in  bringing  tlmse 
discoveries  before  the  world.  He  loved  to 
be  thought  the  patriarch  of  British  science ; 
and,  like  the  patriarch,  he  retained  his  au- 
thority even  when  he  was  past  bis  labor.  If 
he  filled  the  throne  of  science  feebly,  none 
could  deny  that  he  filled  it  zealously.  Tho- 
true  definition  of  him  was,  an  English  gen- 
tleman occupying  bis  leisure  with  philo- 
sophical pursuits,  and  encouraging  others 
of  more  powerful  understanding  to  do  the 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  of  an  old  end 
wealthy  family,  dating  so  far  back  as  Ed- 
ward HI.  1  first  settled  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  aud  afterwards  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  He  was  born  in  London  in 
January,  1743.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  waa 
sent  to  Harrow,  and  at  thirteen  to  Eton, 
where  the  tutors  observed,  as  hss  happened 
in  many  other  instances,  that  he  was  fijnder 
of  play  than  of  books.  In  about  a  twelve- 
month, however,  he  foeoame  studious, 
though  not  to  the  taste  of  hit  selKMlma^- 
ters.  The  origin  of  this  change  was  de- 
scribed by  himself  in  •  letter  to  Sir  Ere^- 
ard  Home,  as  accidental.  One  afternoon 
be  h>d  been  bathing  iiitta  Koeie  of  tbalBtoti 
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boya,  and,  oD  relnro'iDg  to  dreaa  himself, 
found  that  ihey  bad  left  him  alone.  Wilk- 
iag  down  a  areeu  Udc,  whose  sides  eshib- 
ited  the  wud-flowera  of  the  season,  the 
thought  occurred  to  htm,  how  much  more 
natural  and  useful  would  be  the  knowledge 
of  [ilantB,  thanofOreek  end  Latin.  Fiom 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  U>  the  stud;  of 
botany,  though  still  continuing  that  of  the 
clnssics.  Ou  returning  to  his  father's 
house,  he  fiiund  a  copy  of  Gerard's  Herbal, 
which  fixed  his  taste.  He  now  added  id 
fais  collecling  of  planCa  that  of  butteiRies 
and  alher  iuseeta,  Lord  Brougham  men- 
tions tliat  his  father  was  one  of  Banks's  as- 
Gociaiea  at  thin  period,  and  that  ifiey  em- 
ployed  themselvei  together  in  natural  his- 
tory. 

Nalural  history  has  ijeen  so  frequenily 
the  pursuit  of  studious  Iriflers,  that  it  is 
difficult  lo  exempt  it  from  the  charge  of  tri- 
fling. To  gather  pistils  which  have  been 
gathered  a  thousand  times  before,  lo  ascer- 
tain their  names  from  a  herbal,  and  classify 
them  according  to  its  list,  seems  to  be  lit- 
tle more  than  a  grave  spology  for  playing 
the  fool.  A  determination  to  gather  all  the 
butierflies  and  blue-bottles  within  the  limits 
of  the  realm,  certainly  has  nothing  that  can 
dignify  it  wilb  the  name  of  scientilic  pur- 
suit. The  colleoting  of  pebbles  and  shells, 
or  even  the  arranging  of  animals  in  the 
eases  of  a  museum,  are  accomplish  men  is 
of  BO  easy  an  order,  and  of  so  little  actual 
use,  that  they  serve  for  little  else  than  to 
wile  sway  the  lime.  But  this  trifling  as- 
sumes a  mora  important  shape  when  it  rises 
to  the  acquiaition  of  actual  knowledge; 
when,  instead  of  classifying  plants,  it  de- 
velopes  their  medicinal  virtues,  and,  instead 
of  embalming  animals,  it  examines  their 
slructuie,  as  throwing  light  on  the  coa- 
formation  or  diseases  of  roan. 

But  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  fortunately 
relieved  from  subsiding  into  this  foppery, 
by  circumstances  which  forced  him  into 
vigorous  and  useful  exertion,  t 
proaching  transit  of  Venus  had  been  long 
looked  to,  as  giving  an  opportunity  for  as- 
certaining the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
earth.  It  was  recommended,  that  observa- 
tions on  this  pbeooroeooD  should  be  made 
from  different  stations  on  the  globe.  Ac- 
cordingly, ID  17CI,  the  British  government 
sent  out  two  observers,  one  tu  the  Cape, 
tad  the  other  to  St.  Helena.  The  French 
government  at  the  ssme  time  sent  out  three 
—to  Pondioberry,  Siberia,  and  the  Mauri- 
tius.   But  the  weather  was  unfavoiable, 
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and  the  observations  were  to  be  resarded 
as  a  failure.  But  there  was  a  second  tran- 
sit in  1769,  and  the  leading  powers  of  Eu- 
rope sent  out  observers  ;  England  sending 
a  vessel  to  the  South  Seas,  an  observer  to 
India,  and  two  to  Hudson's  Bay,  Captain 
Wallace  having  lately  made  several  discov- 
eries in  the  Vacilic,  public  attention  had 
been  strongly  drawn  to  that  hitherto  scarce- 
ly known  portion  of  the  globe.  The  cele- 
brated Captain  Cook  was  appointed  com- 
mander, and  Sit  Joseph  Banks,  stimulated 
by  an  honorable  zeal  and  a  rational  desire 
of  knowledge,  obtained  leave  from  his 
friend,  Lord  Sandwich,  lu  join  the  expedi- 
tion. He  took  with  him  Dr.  Solander,  the 
botanist,  and  two  draughtsmen. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  176S,  Cook's 
vessel,  the  Endeavor,  sailed  from  Plymouth 
Sound,  and  llie  first  point  of  land  at  which 
thej  touched  was  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  the 
southern  exireniilj  of  the  American  conti- 
nent. There  they  encountered  such  seveN 
ity  of  cold,  that,  although  it  was  the  sum- 
mer of  those  regions.  Banks  and  Sdander, 
in  one  of  their  botanical  excursions,  had 
nearly  shared  the  fate  of  three  of  their  at- 
tendants, who  perished  from  the  intensity 
of  the  cold.  The  effect  of  this  excess  of 
low  temperature  has  been  often  felt  and 
ofita  described.  It  was  a  general  torpor 
of  the  frame,  producing  an  almost  irresisti- 
ble propensity  to  sleep.  Every  exertion 
was  painful,  and  the  strongest  desire  was  to 
lie  down  in  the  snow  and  give  way  lo  slum- 
ber, Solander,  who  bad  acquired  his  expe- 
rience in  botanizing  among  the  Swedish 
tnounlains,  warned  the  parly  of  iheir  dan- 
ger. "Whoever,"  said  he,  "sits  down, 
will  sleep!  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  do 
more."  Yet  he  himself  was  one  of  the  first 
to  yield  j  he  iusisled  on  lying  down,  fell 
asleep  before  he  could  be  brought  to  the 
Gre  which  Banks  had  kindled,  and  was  re- 
stored with  difficulty.  Hiscompanion  bad 
felt  a  similar  inclination,  but  resisted  it,  by 
the  greater  energy  of  youth,  and  probably 
uf  a  more  vigorous  mind. 

Cook  then  sailed  for  Oiaheiie,  wbioh  he 
reached  in  April.  Thecontrast  of  the  lux- 
urious climate  with  the  inclement  region 
which  they  had  left  behind  them,  was  doub- 
ly striking  to  men  who,  for  upwards  of  half 
a  year,  had  seen  nothing  but  the  ocean  or 
the  deserts  of  Cape  Horn.  They  now  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  to  the  chief  purpoaes  of 
their  voyage.  The  captain  and  his  officers 
prepared  their  instruments  to  obeerve  the 
transit,  while  Banks  and  his  botanical  at- 
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tendinis  ranfed  the  islind,  made  them- 
teltea  acquainted  with  its  natural  produc- 
tions, and  concilifiled  the  nativcB.  The 
effect  of  hill  intelligence  and  rntrepidity 
waa  conspicuniison  au  occasion  which  might 
have  involved  the  scientilic  fate  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  qnadrant,  thitugh  under 
charge  ofa  sentinel,  had  been  stolen  b;  the 
adroitness  o(  some  of  the  natives.  But 
without  it  no  observation  could  be  taken. 
Banks  tolunteered  to  go  in  search  of  it  into 
the  woods,  made  himeelf  insHter  uf  it,  and 
conveyed  it  in  safety  to  the  observatory; 
though  followed  by  parties  of  the  natives, 
and  ocCBsianally  compelled  to  keep  them  at 
bay  by  exhibiting  his  pistols. 

The  transit  was  successfully  observed, 
but  it  took  six  hours  for  theoperniioiu  As 
the  period  approached,  eten  i  lie  crew  had 
felt  (he  strongest  anxiety  for  its  success. 
The  state  of  the  sky  was  reported  every 
half  hour  during  the  night  before,  and  their 
spirits  rose  and  fell  hs  the  report  gave  its 
answer,  clear  or  clondy.  Butal  dawn  the 
sky  was  brilliant,  Hud  the  day  passed  with- 
out B  clond.  Pour  other  observations  had 
been  simultaneously  made,  in  Siberia,  Lap- 
land, Hudson's  Bay,  and  California.  The 
general  reautt  gave  the  sun's  dii>tRnce  at 
nearly  ninety-four  millions  of  miles. 

The  neit  object  of  the  voyage  was  a 
search  for  the  great  southern  continent, 
which  the  philosophers  of  the  day  had  con- 
ceived In  exist,  as  s  "  necessary  balance  " 
to  the  mfits  of  land  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. But  conjectural  philosophy  is  often 
at  fault,  and  necessary  as  thia  terrestrial 
balance  was  asserted  to  be,  no  "great" 
southern  continent  has  yet  been  found. 
For  a  while,  even  Cook's  sagacity  seems  to 
have  been  deceived  by  the  mountains  of 
New  Zealand,  which  had  been  discovered, 
in  1630,  by  Tasman.  Conk  sailed  round 
it,  and  explored  its  shores  tiv  six  mouths. 
He  then,  on  his  homeward  voyage,  exam- 
ined the  east  coast  of  New  Holland.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  paper 
to  trace  a  career  so  well  known  as  that  or 
the  celebrated  navigator.  We  refer  to  its 
incidents,  merely  as  connected  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks.  They  had  run  about  thir- 
teen hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  when,  after 
having  received  some  alarm  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  coral  reefs,  the  vessel  suddenly 
struch.  It  was  Cook's  sagncious  habit, 
nightly,  to  give  all  his  orders  and  precau- 
tions before  he  went  to  rest ;  and  thus,  af- 
tcT  having  done  all  that  prudence  could  do, 
be  undressed,  wpnl  to  bed,  and  lueb  was 
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the  composure  of  his  tniad  that  he  instant- 
ly felt  asleep.  But  immediately  on  the  ves- 
sel's striking,  the  captain  was  on  deck,  and 
giving  his  orders  with  bis  characterialic 
coolness.  The  light  of  the  moon  showed 
the  sheathing  boards  of  the  ship  floating  all 
round,  and  at  last  her  false  keel.  Their 
fate  appeared  imminent,  but  it  was  only 
when  the  day  broke,  that  they  became  fully 
sensible  of  their  forlorn  condition.  The 
land  was  at  eight  leagues'  distance.  There 
were  »o  intermediate  islets  on  which  the 
crew  might  be  saved,  and  the  boats  were 
wholly  insufTicient  to  take  them  alt  at  once. 
To  lighten  the  ship  was  their  first  object. 
Guns,  ballast,  stores,  every  thing  was  ihrawn 
over.  After  two  tides  they  were  enabled 
to  get  the  ship  afloat.  To  their  great  re- 
lief, the  leak  did  not  seem  to  gain  upon 
them,  though  to  keep  it  down  required  the 
labor  of  the  men  night  and  day.  At  length 
a  midshipman  fortunately  suggested  an  ex- 
pedient which  he  had  once  seen  adofiled  tt 
aea.  This  was  to  draw  under  the  ship's 
bottom  a  sail,  to  which  were  fastened 
oaknni,  flax,  and  other  light  substances. 
The  sail  thus  covered  the  leak,  and  enabled 
the  ship  to  swim.  On  purauing  their  voy- 
age, and  reaching  a  river,  in  which  thejr 
attempted  to  repair  the  ship,  they  found  that 
her  preservation,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  circumslanee  of 
a  large  fragment  of  rock  which  had  stuck 
into  the  vessel,  and  thus  partially  stopped 
up  the  leak.  In  this  most  anxious  emer> 
gency  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  his  party  ex- 
hibited all  the  coolness  and  intrepidity 
which  were  required ;  and  in  the  subse- 

Juent  account  of  the  voyage,  received  from 
!ook  himself  weM-meriied  praisea. 
Another  peril  likely  to  be  attended  with 
still  more  certain  ruin,  now  asskiled  ihtt 
crew.  The  scurvy  began  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance. The  devastations  of  ihia  dread- 
ful disease,  in  the  early  history  of  our  navi- 
gation, fortunately  now  appear  almost  fabu- 
lous. It  was  a  real  plague;  it  seemed  al- 
most to  dissolve  the  whole  frames  teeth  fell 
out,  limbs  dropped  off,  and  the  sufferer 
sank  into  a  rapid,  and,  as  it  was  once 
thought,  an  inevitable  grave.  It  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  powers  which  man 
poBSPsse*  to  counteract  the  moat  fbrniidablfi 
evils,  that  this  terrible  disease  is  now  scarce- 
ly known.  It  has  been  overpowered  solely 
by  such  siuipie  means  as  fresh  niMt  and 
vegetables,  and  a  drink  medicated  with 
lemon-juice.  Simple  an  those  expedients 
,are,  they  have  saved  the  lives  ofllKHiiaikds 
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•nd  tens  of  thoosands  of  the  na-going  pop- 
nUtion  of  £nglnnd. 

But  new  faazarde,  arising  alike  from  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  vessel  and  their 
ignorance  of  the  coast,  continued  to  pursue 
Inem.  Never  was  a  voyage  attempted  with 
greater  difficoltiealo  surmount, or  achieved 
with  more  triumphant  sueceas ;  afier  hiv- 
ing explored  two  thousand  miles  of  this 
perilous  coast,  Cook  took  possession  of  it 
in  the  name  of  his  king,  giving  it  the  title 
of  New  South  Wales. 

At  length  he  arrived  at  Bitavia,  where, 
on  lejing  up  his  ship  la  repair,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  their  preservation  throughout 
this  long  voyage  bad  been  little  less  than 
miraculous,  her  planks  having  been  in  many 
instances  worn  "as  thin  as  the  sole  of  a 
shoe."  But  their  trials  were  not  yet  over : 
the  marsh  fever  quickly  laid  up  (he  crew; 
the  captain,  Banks,  snd  Solander,  were 
taken  seriously  ill.  They  set  snil  from  this 
pestilential  island  as  soon  as  possible,-  bai 
beCire  they  reached  the  Cape,  thtee-ind- 
iwenty  had  died,  including  Green  the  astro- 
nomer, and  the  midshipman  whose  sugges- 
tion had  saved  the  ship.  At  length,  on 
the  13th  of  July,  1771  they  cast  anchor  in 
the  Downs,  and  Coolnnd  his  companions 
were  received  with  national  acclamatioo. 

The  triumph  nf  the  navigation  waenata- 
rall/  due  to  Conk,  but  the  most  important 
putof  the  knowledge  which  had  beencom- 
manicated  to  the  empire  was  doe  to  the  la- 
bours of  Banka.  It  was  from  his  joarnals 
that  the  chief  detaihi  ofthe  habits,  manners, 
and  resources  of  the  natives  were  deriveii. 
The  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  pro- 
ducts of  the  Society  Islands,  and  of  New 
Holland,  New  Zealand,  and  new  Guinea, 
had  been  explored,  and  a  vast  quantity  of 
general  intelligence  was  obtained  relative 
to  countries  which  now  form  an  essential 
poriioa  of  the  British  empire.  The  nov- 
dty  of  those  potsessions  has  now  worn  off, 
their  value  has  made  them  familiar.  We 
are  fully  acquainted  with  their  products, 
however  we  may  be  still  ignorant  of  their 
powers.  But,  at  the  period  of  this  memor- 
able voyage,  the  Southern  Hemisphere  was 
scarcely  more  known  than  the  hemisphere 
ofthe  moon.  Every  league  ofthe  const  of 
New  Holland,  and  the  islands  of  the  Great 
Southern  Ocean,  abounded  with  natural 
perils,  heightened  by  the  necessary  igno- 
rance of  the  navigator.  Even  to  this  day, 
many  a  fearful  catastrophe  atleals  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  navigation  ;  the  coral  rocks 
were  a  phenomenon  wholly  new  to  nantical 
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experienoe;  and,  in  all  the  modern  im- 
provements of  nautical  science,  fall  room  is 
left  for  wonder,  at  the  skill,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  daring,  which  carried  Cook  and 
hia  companions  safe  through  the  perils  of 
this  gigantic  navigation. 

A  new  expedition  was  soon  demanded  at 
once  by  the  curiosity  of  the  people  snd  the 
interests  of  science.  The  dream  of  a  great 
southern  continent  was  still  the  favorite 
tq>ic  of  all  who  regarded  themselves  as 
philosophers  in  Bnglnnd,  although  Cook 
had  sailed  over  an  unfathomable  ocean,  in 
the  very  tract  where  he  ought,  according  to 
this' adventurous  theory,  to  have  found  a 
continent.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  again  gallant- 
ly volunteered  to  join  the  expedition  which 
was  equipped  for  the  discovery.  His  large 
fortune  enabled  him  to  make  unusual  pre- 
parations; but  such  was  his  zesl,  thai  he 
even  raised  a  loan  for  the  purpose,  He  en- 
gs^d  Zoffani,  the  painter,  with  three  assist- 
ant draughtsmen.  He  selected  two  secre- 
taries, and  nine  attendants,  instructed  in  the 
art  of  prnserring  plania  and  animals;  he 
also  provided  books,  drawinj^s,  and  instru- 
mems.  But  his  natural  ambition  was  sud- 
denly thwsrted  by  the  opposition  of  Sir 
Hugh  Palltser,  oonlrotler  ofthe  navy.  For 
whatever  reason — and  it  is  now  difficult  to 
imagine  any,  except  some  jealousy  too  con- 
temptible to  name — so  many  obstructions 
were  thrown  in  the  way,  that  Banks  relin- 
quished the  pursuit,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  a  voyage  to  Iceland.  His  suite,  sea- 
men and  all,  amounting  to  forty  peraons, 
reached  the  islsnd  in  1772,  examined  its 
chief  natural  phenomena.  Heel  a  and  its  hot 
springs,  and  furnished  its  historian.  Von 
Troil,  with  the  materials  for  the  most  ac- 
curate history  of  this  outpost  of  the  north- 
ern world. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  commenced 
the  career,  natural  to  an  opulent  man  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  but  yet  so  seldom  followed 
in  England  by  individuals  of  even  higher 
means  than  his  own.  He  fitted  up  a  large 
house  in  Soho  Squsre  with  all  the  prepara- 
tives for  a  life  of  literary  associstion — a  co- 
pious library,  collections  of  natural  history, 
and  philosophical  inatrurnents.  He  held 
frequent  conversaziones,  gave  dinners,  and 
easily  and  naturally  constituted  himself  the 
leader  of  the  men  of  science  in  London. 
In  Lincolnshire,  where  his  chief  property 
lay,  he  performed  the  part  ofthe  liberal  and 
hospitable  country  gentleman  on  a  large 
scale;  while  in  London,  he  waa  the  first 
)>ers<N)  to  whom  science  foreigners  weru 
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inttoduced,  and  the  principal  pation  aai 
protector  ofiDgeQioDs  men. 

On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Jobn  Pringle 
u  Pruaident  of  the  Royal  Societj,  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks  was  placed,  in  the  chiiir,  in 
1778,  almost  by  acclamtLtion.  He  had 
some  obvious  quali&cations  for  the  office, 
but  he  as  obviously  wanted  others.  His 
opulence,  his  hoapitality,  and  his  zeal  for 
science,  were  valuable,  and  are  nearly  in- 
dbpensable  in  (he  president  of  a  body  which 
concentrates  the  chief  inteliectua)  force  of 
the  community.  But  his  favorite  pursuit, 
botany,  has  never  deserved  the  name  of  a 
science,  and  inevitably  bears  a  character 
of  triviality  in  the  eyes  of  the  mathemati- 
(»aa  and  the  philosopher.  The  distinction 
given  to  a  comparatively  young  man,  known 
to  the  world  only  as  a  voys^r,  and  a  col- 
lector of  plants  and  animals,  not  unnaturally 
tended  to  breed  scoffing  among  the  profes- 
sors of  the  severe  sciences.  The  feeling 
spread,  and  the  opportunity  for  its  expres- 
sion was  soon  found.  Dr.  Hutton,  the  ma- 
thematical professor  at  Woolwich,  happened 
to  be  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence. 
His  residence  at  Woolwich  was  said  to  pro- 
duce some  inconvenience  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  president ;  and  the  council  passed 
a  resolution,  in  1783,  recommending  that 
"  the  foreign  secretary  should  reside  in 
London."  The  secret  history  of  this  trans- 
action is,  that  Hutton  was  one  of  the  ma- 
thematical party ;  though  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly ascertain  whether  he  had  actually 
ffone  BO  far  as  (o  sneer  at  the  president. 
Up(Hi  this,  Hutton  resigned  the  office ;  to 
accept  which,  the  emolument  could  not 
have  been  his  object,  the  salary  being  but 
£W  a-year — a  sum  that  cannot  be  men- 
tioned  without  a  sense  of  disgrace  to  a  so- 
ciety reckoning  among  its  members  some 
of  the  wealthiest  men  of  England. 

Button's  resignation,  or  rather  dismissal, 
produced  an  open  war  in  tbe  society.  The 
mathematicians  ranged  themselves  on  the 
Huttonian  side ;  the  cultivators  of  natural 
history,  and  the  cnllivators  of  nothing, 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  mathematicians  were  headed 
by  Horaley,  afterwards  the  bish(^)~a  man 
whom  Lord  Brougham  characterizes  as  ex- 
tremely arrogant,  of  violent  temper,  and  in- 
toxicated with  an  extravagant  sense  of  hie 
own  scientific  merits,  which  his  noble  bio- 
grapher pronounces  to  be  altogether  insig- 
nificant, heading  this  charge  with  the  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all,  namely,  that  he  was  "  i 
priest."    Hoialey  was  cettaioly  no  greu 
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mathematician,  as  his  puUieation  of  tbe 
Principia  unluckily  shows;  but  the  picture 
is  bigh-colored,  which  repteseats  him  as  a 
hot-tempered,  loud-tongued,  bustling  \ta- 
sonage — a  sort  of  bravo  of  science  and  theo 
logy,  who  took  up  the  first  opinion  which 
occurred  to  him,  scorned  to  rectify  it  by 
any  afler-t bought,  and  plunged  from  one 
absurdity  into  another,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistency. The  eloquence  of  his  attacks 
Upon  the  chair,  of  whose  possession  he  was 
supposed  to  be  foolishly  ambitious,  wss 
vaunted  a  good  deal  by  his  partisans.  But, 
as  the  only  evidence  of  his  rhetoric  in  these 
squabbles  ever  quoted,  is  one  sentence,  it 
is  like  the  pretension  to  wit  on  the  strength 
of  a  single  pun,  aad  may  be  easily  cast 
aside.     This  boasted  sentence  was  uttered, 

threstening  the  secession  of  the  mathe- 
matical party.  "  The  president  will  then 
be  led  with  his  train  of  feeble  amateurs,  and 
that  toy  (the  msce)  upon  the  table — tbe 
ghost  of  the  Society  in  which  Philosophy 
once  reigned,  and  Newton  officiated  as  her 

"mister." 

Horsley's  theology  was  too  nearly  on  « 

r  with  his  mathematics — be  uiu  harsh 
and  headlmig.  The  fortunate  folly  of 
Priestley  in  challenfing  the  English  clergy 
to  a  trial  of  strength  in  the  M  arena  of 
Unitarianiam,  gained  him  an  opportunity  of 
crushing  an  antagonist  whose  presumptioa 
was  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Unitarian  was  speedily  put 
hors-de-combat,  and  Hoisley  was  rewarded 
pith  a  mitre. 

The  president  hud  long  felt  that  tbe  pur- 
pose of  this  violent  lover  of  parallelograms 
was,  to  unseat  him.  The  question  was 
therefore  brought  to  a  decision,  in  the  shape 
of  a  resolution  "  spproving  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  as  president,  and  resolving  to  stipport 
him  in  his  ofGce."  This  resolution  wsa 
carried  by  119  to  43. 

Honors  began  now  to  gather  upon  him. 
In  1788  he  had  been  made  a  baronet.  In 
1795  he  received  the  order  of  the  Balh, 
then  generally  restricted  to  soldiers  and 
diplomatists.  In  two  years  sfler,  he  was 
called  to  the  Privy  Council.  On  the  deaUi 
of  the  Duke  of  Ancsster  be  was  chosen.  re> 
corder  of  Boston ;  but,  though  often  soli- 
cited to  stand  an  election,  he  waa  never  a 
member  of  Parliament.  Though  profesf 
ing  himself*  Tory,  beseems  never  to  have 
taken  any  active  part  in  politics,  preoerviiig 
a  curious  practical  neatraJity  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  giving  his  interest  to  Mr.  Pelham, 
a  Whig,  and  Ur.  Chaplio,  a  Tory.    This, 
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which  his  Doble  biographer  curiously  seems  |  Few  men  are  without  their  share  of  those 
to  consiiler  hb  a  happy  proof  of  the  absence  troubles  which  characterize  the  general 
of  all  party  feeiinf^,  we  should  he  apt  to  condition  of  human  nature.  Sir  Joseph 
kmk  u|>on  as  a  proof  of  a  degenerate  wish    Banlis  had  his  trial,  in  physical  suffering. 


lo  conmlt  bis  own  ease,  and  of  a  aluggiah 
neutrality  discreditable  to  the  character  of 
an  Englishman. 

However,  he  had  more  honorable  dis- 
tinctions. In  the  furious  Revolutionary 
war — a  war  of  prinoiples  and  passions,  ool 
less  than  of  public  interests,  the  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  largely  exened  his  in- 
tereat  with  both  gorernmenta,  to  alleviate 
the  fliifierings  of  scientific  men  who  hap- 
pened to  lUt  into  the  hands  of  the  belliger' 
eiris,  and  to  effect  the  restoration  of  scien- 
tific property  captured  by  our  ships  of  war. 
Jd  ISffii  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  foreign 
members  of  the  Institute  of  France:  and 
hia  letter  of  thanks,  a  little  too  ardent 
its.  gratitude,  waa  aaid  to  have  involved  the 
baronet  in  some  vexations  pecoliarly  felt  by 
hte  courtly  temperament.  He  was  inatanlly 
ailaeked  for  his  Gallioan  panegyric,  by  a 
portion  of  the  Royal  Society.  Cobbett, 
who  waa  then  looking  out  for  a  victim,  and 
whoae  loyalty  was  at  that  period  peculiarly 
glowing,  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger-oat;  and, 
last  and  most  dreaded  of  all,  be  was  said  tc 
have  received  at  Windsor  some  of  those 
frowns,  which  to  a  courtier  are  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  But  the  nation  soon 
bad  higher  things  to  think  of  than  a  slip  of 

the  Preaident's  pen,  or  a  little  betrayal  of 
lia  vanity.  Napoleon  ascended  the  throne  ; 
and,  when  the  ibunderbolta  began  to  fall, 
the  squiba  and  crackers  flung  from  hand  to 
hand  of  little  men  are  of  necessity  forgotten. 

His  latter  yeara  were  signalized  by  acta 
of  unequivocal  public  service.  He  is  de- 
signated by  Lord  Brougham,  end  no  one 
can  have  a  better  right  to  be  informed  of 
the  fact,  as  the  real  founder  of  the  African 
Aasoctation. — His  lordship  also  regards  hi 
as  the  real  founder  of  the  cdony  of  Botaay 
Bay. — He  was  the  lirat  to  auggest  the  trans- 
fer of  the  t^opioal  fruits  to  the  West  India 
islands. — British  horticulture  owed  him 
great  services. — And  the  British  Museum, 
during  forty-two  years  of  his  trusteeship, 
was  the  object  of  his  peculiar  care,  and 
finally  received  the  bequest  of  his  eiceltent 
library  and  of  all  his  collectiona. 

Hia  career,  however,  was  now,,  by  the 
courae  of  nature,  drawing  to  its  close. 
Yet,  he  bad  livedaeventy-eight  years  in  this 
anxious  and  disappointing  world,  in  opu* 
lence,  in  peaee,  and  in  public  estimation. 
But  hia  krt  had  been  aingularly  fbrtuasle. 


In  the  first  portion  of  his  life  he  had  been 
remarkable  for  rubust  health  aud  activity  ; 
but,  from  about  his  fortieth  year,  he  suffer- 
ed severely  from  attacks  of  gout,  which  in- 
creased so  much,  that  for  his  last  fourteen 
years  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.     His 
robust  mind,  however,  enabled  him  to  eo- 
nter  his  disease  by  increased  and  ex- 
treme  temperance.     He  gave   up  all  fer- 
iled  liquors  and  animal  food.     Heaeems 
lave  derived  considerable  benefit  from 
lyHuisson's  medicine.     But  his  hour  wag 
n  the  mil  of  June,  18^,  in 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  died 
— just  one  year  after  his  honored  and  royal 
friend,  George  III. 

Thus  passed  through  the  world  one  of 
those  men  who  are  among  the  most  nse&il 
in  their  generation.  It  wonid  be  idle  to 
pronounce  him  a  genius,  a  discoverer,  or  a 
profuund  philosopher.  But  he  served  an 
important  purpose  in  society  ;  he  suggested 

EhiloBophicat  enterprise,  he  protected  the 
onorable  ambition  of  men  whose  career, 
without  that  proteotion,  might  have  closed 
in  obscure  stiflVring ;  he  gave  the  philosophy 
and  literature  of  bis  time  a  leader,  and 
formed  it  into  a  substantial  shape.  In  this 
spirit  he  employed  his  life  ;  and  he  accom- 
pliabed  his  purpose  with  the  constancy  and 
determination  of  a  sagacious  and  syatematic 
mind.  He  might  not  be  a  pillar  of  the 
philosophical  temple  of  his  country,  nor  its 
architrave  )  but  he  performed  the  office  of 
the  clamp — he  bound  together  the  materials 
of  both  pillar  and  architrave,  and  sustained 
the  edifice  alike  in  its  statelinesa  and  in  its 
aecurity. 

Lord  Brougham'a  biography  of  D'Alem- 
bert  conimencea  with  a  brief  dissertation  on 
the  interest  which  the  mind  takes  in  the 
study  of  mathematics.  This  study  he  re- 
gards as  superior  in  gratification  to  every 
other,  from  its  independence  of  external 
circumstances.  In  all  other  studies,  he 
observes  truly,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
researches  mnet  depend  upon  facta  imper- 
fectly aacertained  from  the  reports  of  others, 
and  upon  knowledge  impeded  by  the  capri- 
cious chances  of  things;  while  in  pore 
science,  the  principles,  the  premises,  and 
the  conclusions,  are  wholly  within  our  own 
power. 

In  a  passage  exhibiting  the  affluence  of 
the  Dotm  lord's  languagt,  ba  Mya,  "  The 
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life  of  a  geometricUn  may  well  \x  saoposed 
an  oninlerrapted  calm,  and  the  gratification 
which  is  derired  from  its  researches,  is  of 
a  pure  and  also  of  a  lively  kind — whether 
he  conteraplBles  the  truth  diacnvered  bj 
others,  with  the  demonstrative  evidence  on 
which  they  real,  or  carries  the  acience  fiir- 
ther,  and  himaetf  adds  to  the  nnmber  of  the 
interesting  truths  before  known.  He  may 
be  often  slopt  in  his  researohes  by  the  diffi- 
culties that  beset  his  path ;  he  may  be  frus- 
trated in  his  attempts  to  diacorer  relations, 
depending  on  complicated  data,  which  he 
cannot  onravel  or  reconcile;  but  his  study 
is  wholly  independent  of  accident,  his  re- 
liance is  on  his  own  powers.  Contestation 
and  uncertainty  he  never  can  know;  a 
stranger  to  all  controversy,  above  all  mys- 
tery, he  possesses  hja  mind  in  unrufBed 
peace.  Bound  by  no  authority,  regardless 
of  all  conae<]uencC8  as  of  all  opposition,  be 
is  entire  master  nf  his  conclusions  as  of  hit; 
operations,  and  feels  even  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  the  acceptance  or  objection  of  his 
doctrines,  because  he  confidently  looks  for- 
ward to  their  universal  and  immediate  ad- 
mission ■  the  moment  they  are  compre- 
hended." 

All  this  is  strikingly  expressed,  yet  it  ii 
after  all  but  a  showy  hypothesis.  That 
pure  mathematics  have  nothing  to  do  with 
external  existence,  may  be  easily  granted  ; 
but  that  mathematicians  are  exempt  from 
controvfray,  is  no  more  a  matter  of  expe- 
rience than  that  all  mathematical  assertions 
are  self-evident.  The  history  of  science  is 
a  direct  contradiction  of  ibis  halcyon  hypo- 
thesis. The  bitterest  controversies,  and 
the  moet  ridiculous  too,  have  been  raised 
on  mathematical  opinions.  Univeraal  ex- 
perience tends  strongly  to  the  proof,  that  no 
exclusive  exertion  of  the  mind  is  more  fatal 
to  its  general  vigor,  more  apt  to  narrow  its 
range  of  conbeption  ;  more  distinctly  ope- 
rative, by  ita  very  esclusiveness,  and  by  its 
making  minute  troths  the  especial  object  of 
the  mind,  in  rendering  it  incapable  ofthnse 
loftier  And  broader  trnths  on  which  depend 
■II  the  great  concerns  of  society,  all  the 
efficient  progress  of  civilization,  and  all  the 
nobler  growth  of  human  powers — than  the 
mere  study  of  mathematics.  A  spider 
drawing  his  web  out  of  his  own  fibres,  and 
constructing  his  little  lines  and  circles  in 
his  dusty  corner,  is  the  fittest  emblem  of 
the  mere  mathematician.  In  thii  language, 
we  acknowledge  the  use  of  the  science ;  we 
proten  only  against  its  pretence  of  superi- 
oiity.    Erery  man's  experience  of  c<dlege 
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studies  may  supply  him  with  examples  ;  bnt 
we  have  room  but  for  one,  and  that  of  a 
sufficiently  high  order. 

When  Napoleon  assomed  the  French 
throne,  in  his  ambition  of  being  regarded 
as  the  universal  patron  of  science,  ne  »p- 
pointed  the  author  of  the  Mtchaitimu 
Cilestt  a  memberof  his  privy  council.  Bat 
La  Place,  then  and  since,  the  first  scientific 
name  of  France,  was  fbnnd  utterly  inads> 
quHte  to  even  the  almost  sinecure  duties  of 
his  office.  Napoleon  soon  fonnd  (hat  be 
could  make  no  use  of  him.  He  accord- 
ingly conaulted  him  no  longer.  "  I  found 
his  mind,"  said  he,  "  like  his  book,  full  of 
in/tniments  peliis."  Or  if  we  look  for  fur- 
ther illustration  among  the  French  geom^ 
lers — the  only  men  among  whom  the  trial 
can  be  made,  from  their  opportunities  of 
power  in  the  Revolution — there  was  not 
one  of  them  who  exhibited  any  qualihcalion 
for  the  higher  duties  of  public  life.  Bailly, 
Condorcet,  and  their  tribe,  proved  them- 
selves utterly  feeble,  helpless,  and  trifling, 
where  manliness,  activity,  and  intelligence 
of  mind  were  requir»l.  The  Savans  were 
swept  away  like  a  swarm  of  mice,  or  cruslw 
ed  like  musquitoes,  when  they  dared  to  buzz 
in  the  presence  of  the  public.  That  they 
were  first-rate  mathematicians  there  can  be 
no  question;  that  they  quarrelled  about 
their  mathematical  theories  with  the  bitter- 
ness, and  not  a  little  in  the  style  of  village 
gossips,  is  equally  certain ;  and  that,  thougl) 
the  Encyclopedists  had  chiefly  died  off  be- 
fore  the  Revolution,  their  successors  and 
imitators  were  extinguished  by  their  prepo»- 
terous  combination  of  an  avarice  of  power, 
id  of  an  inadequacy  to  exertion,  is  a  fset 
written  unanswerably  in  the  history  of  their 
trifling  career,  and  of  their  early  scaflRildB. 
The  ridiculous  figure  made  in  politics  by 
the  first  astronomer  of  France,  at  this  m<^ 
meni,  only  strengthens  the  conclusion. 

The  life  of  D'Alembert  is,  however,  one 
of  the  hHppiest  illustrations  of  the  use'  (o 
h  science  may  be  applied,  in  raising 
ibscure  individual  into  public  fame, 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  D'Alem- 
bert's  European  celebrity  commenced  only 
when  he  had  laid  aside  theexclasive  study 
of  mathematics,  and  devoted  himself  to 
general  literature,  and,  shaking  off  the  dust 
of  his  clooet,  he  became  a  man  of  the  world. 
Jean  le  Kond  d'Alembert  was  born  in 
November,  1717,  and  was  exposed  as  a 
fmmdling  near  the  church  of  St.  Jean  le 
Rond  in  PHris,  and  thus  cslled  by  the  name 
of  the  pariah.    The  commixary  of  the  di*> 
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Irict,  taking  piijr  npoD  the  infant's  appt- 
lentlj  dying  oondition,  instead  of  sending 
it  to  tbe  hospital,  where  it  would  have  in- 
evitably died,  gate  it  to  be  nursed  by  the 
wife  of  a  poor  glazi«.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  a  person  named  D'Bstouches,  ■ 
eomninsary  of  artillery,  came  Tor  ward,  bc- 
knewIedgCHJ  the  child,  and  made  provision 
tac  its  support.  The  habits  of  foreign  life 
are  generally  so  seandslous,  that  they  era 
■caroely  beatlnded  \a  without  offending  oui 
aense  of  delicacy.  The  mother  of  this  in 
lant  was  an  unmarried  woman,  living  in  the 
very  highest  oiroles  of  Paris,  the  sister  of 
Cardinul  Tencin,  archbishop  of  Lyons. 
This  woman  thus  added  to  her  vice  the 
cruelty  of  exposing  her  unfortunate  off- 
qiring  to  die  of  cold  and  hunger  in  tbe 
streets.  It  does  not  appear  tnat  her  profli- 
gacy, though  notorious,  errr  aRecred  her 
posilion  in  society.  Her  coteries  were  as 
gay,  her  circle  was  aa  complete,  and  her 
rank  as  high,  ss  ever.  In  the  Paris  of  those 
days,  "throwing  the  first  stone"  was  un- 
heard of;  its  reaction  would  have  been  an 
avalanche;  there  was  no  scandal  where 
there  was  no  concealment;  there 
ctime  where  there  whs  no  conscience;  and 
thus  danced  the  world  away,  until  the 
scourge  of  a  higher  power  swept  the  whole 
noblesse  of  France  into  tieggary  and  exile. 
D'Alembert  seems  to  have  taken  hia  sur- 
name from  that  of  hia  nurse,  and  was  sent, 
when  twelve  years  old,  to  the  College  of 
Lb  Nation,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Jansenists.  There  he  learnt  roathemniics. 
On  leaving  the  college,  he  returned  to  tbe 
^azier's  house,  there  had  one  room  for  his 
bedroom  and  studf ,  lived  on  the  family  fare, 
supported  himself  on  a  pension  of  <£60  a- 
year  left  to  him  by  his  father,  and  in  that 
bouse  lived  for  forty  years.  He  once  made 
an  abortive  attempt  to  study  the  law  and 
medicine,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  both,  and 
returned  to  mathematics,  for  which  he  had 
a  decided  predilection.  His  appliestion  to 
this  study,  however,  by  no  means  pleased 
the  homely  sense  of  his  old  nurse.  "  You 
will  never  be  any  thing  better  thsn  a  philo- 
sopher," was  her  usual  saying.  "  And 
what's  a  philosopher  T — a  fool,  who  wears 
out  his  life,  to  be  spoken  of  after  be  is 
dead." 

But  D'Alembert  had  evidently  a  passion 
iat  science;  and  in  his  twenty-third  year 
he  srat  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  ana- 
lytical paper,  which  attracted  general  no- 
tice. This  was  followed  by  his  admission 
into  tbe  society,  at  the  aniiaiial  ly  early  age  j 
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of  twenty-four.  From  this  period,  he  pro- 
ceeded for  eighteen  years,  constantly  fur- 
nishing the  academy  with  papers,  which 
added  greatly  to  its  reputation  and  hJB  own. 
in  a  note  on  the  presumed  discovery  of 
Taylor's  Theorem  by  D'Alembert,  the  no- 
ble biogispher  alludes  to  what  he  regards 
as  a  similar  event,  the  discovery  of  the 
"Binomial  Theorem"  by  himself.  We 
must  scknowledge,  that  we  cannot  easily 
comprehend  bow  any  student,  within  the 
last  hundred  years,  could  have  had  this 
"  discovery  "  lomakfr— the  Binomial  Theo- 
rem being  one  of  the  very  first  which  meets 
the  eye  of  the  algebraist,  in  Mewtoa's  and 
every  other  treatise  on  analysis.  It  seems 
to  us  very  like  an  English  reader's  "  discov- 
ery "  of  the  alphabet,  or,  at  least,  of  the  re- 
condite art  of  spelling  words  of  two  sylla- 
bles. But  D  Alembert  was  at  length  to  Bnd, 
that  if  he  was  to  obtain  either  fame  at  for- 
tune, he  roust  seek  them  in  some  other 
road.  At  this  period,  infidelity  had  become 
tbe  distinction  of  all  who  srrogated  totbem- 
aeives  intelleeiual  accomplishment.  The 
power  of  tbe  crown,  and  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  had  hitherto  made  its  eipression 
dangerous;  but  the  new  liberalism  of  the 
throne  having  enfeebled  its  power,  the 
reign  of  the  libeller,  the  rebel,  and  the 
skeptic  openly  commenced,  The  opulence 
of  the  clergy  inareased  the  bitterness  of 
their  enemies  ;  and  the  blow  which  was  in- 
tended to  Isy  the  throne  in  the  dust,  was 
nominally  aimed  at  religion.  Voltaire  had 
commenced  this  crusade  half  a  ceulury  be- 
fore; but  llie  arch-infidel  lived  beyond  the 
dominion  of  France,  possessed  an  indepen- 
dent income,  had  acquired  the  reputation 
of  the  wittiest  man  in  Europe,  and  had  es- 
tablished a  species  of  impunity  by  the  pun- 
gency of  his  perpetual  sneers.  During  this 
period,  French  infidelity  had  been  silent 
brough  fear,  but  it  was  not  the  less  viru- 
lent, active,  and  general.  It  appeared  in 
the  result,  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
French  higher  orders  were  either  deists  qt 
total  unbelievers.  All  the  literary  men  of 
"ranee  fd lowed  the  example  of  Voltaire, 
id  a  scoff  at  religion  was  always  accepted 

an  evidence  of  wit.  France  loves  ex- 
tremes; and,  as  the  popular  literature  of 
Paris  is  now  plunged  in  impurity,  fifty  years 
ago  it  was  characterized  by  outrageous 
blasphemy.  The  only  religion  which 
France  knew,  was  certainly  not  calculated 

repress  the  evil.  Its  fantastic  exhibitions 
and  grim  formalities  were  equally  obnoxious 
to  the  hufaan  underatanding.    Its  persecii< 
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ting  spirit  inBuKed  the  growing  pauion  of 
the  people  for  liberty ;  white  its  fierce  dog- 
mas, contrasting  witti  ita  ridiculous  tradi- 
tions, supplied  the  largest  materials  at  once 
for  horror  and  ridicule. 

At  length  the  storm  broke  foTih.  The 
infidelity  which  had  danced  and  smiled,  and 
made  ealembowgt  and  scoffed,  in  the  full- 
dress  circles  of  the  nobles ;  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  streets  and  highways,  in 
rai^  and  riol,  with  the  axe  for  the  pen,  and 
blood  for  the  ink,  and  trampled  the  whole 

Kolished  race  of  acoffers   in   the  mire  of 
.evolution. 

The  fni^cIopee^iewBS  the  great  text-book 
of  the  literary  faction,  and  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert  were  the  editors  of  its  first 
seven  volumes — D'Alembert  writing  the 
preliminary  discourse  upon  the  progress  of 
the  sciences.  But  the  latter  mixed  caution 
with  his  courage ;  fur  on  the  issue  of  the 
government  prohibition  of  tlie  work,  he 
abandoned  the  editorship,  and  lefV  it  to 
Diderot. 

At  length,  iu  1762,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who,  with  all  hia  fame,  hud  the  weakneasof 
being  emulous  of  French  flattery,  offered 
him  an  appointment  at  Berlin,  with  an  al- 
lowance of  five  hundiM  pounds  a-year,  and 
the  reversionary  office  of  president  of  the 
academy.  But  this  royal  offer  he  refused, 
ou  the  ground  of  his  reluctance  to  quit 
Paris,  and  the  fear  that  the  employment 
woold  be  inconsistent  with  his  freedom. 
At  this  period  his  fixed  income  seemed  to 
be  about  seventy  pounds  a  year;  yet,  when 
we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  astonished  at  the 
apparent  magnanimity  of  the  refusal,  we  are 
to  remember  that  this  sum,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  in  Paris,  would  be  about  equivalent 
to  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  England 
at  the  present  day ;  that,  like  all  French- 
men, he  hated  Qermany;  that  Frederic's 
dealings  with  Voltaire  gave  by  no-  means  a 
favorable  specimen  of  hia  friendship  ;  and 
that,  to  a  Frenchman  of  that  day,  Paris  was 
all  the  world.  But,  ten  years  after,  the  Em- 
press Cathxrine  made  him  the  much  more 
tempting  offer  of  the  latorship  of  her  son, 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Paul. 
The  salary  was  to  be  magnificent,  nn  less 
than  four  thousand  pounds  a-year ;  still  he 
refiised  the  ofier,  and  preferred  rcmaioing 
in  Paris. 

Wbetber  we  are  to  applaud  bis  raagnsni- 
mity,  or  blame  bis  habile,  on  this  occasion, 
may  fairly  be  a  question.  The  possession 
of  the  four  thousand  pounds  a-year,  even 
if  h  were  limited  to  the  peziod  of  tuition. 


would  have  made  him  opulent;  tad  his 
opulence  would  undoubtecfly  have  given 
him  ihe  means  of  extensive  benevolence,  of 
relieving  private  diatfess,  of  assisting  his 
leas  forionate  literary  brethren,  of  promot- 
ing public  objects,  and  ultimstely,  perhaps, 
of  founding  some  valuable  institution  wbieh 
might  last  for  ages.  But  D'Alembert,  and 
men  like  him,  seem  to  live  only  for  them- 
salves.  It  would  have  cost  him  an  absenoe 
from  Paris  for  a  certain  period  to  have  ob- 
tained this  power  of  public  good  ;  and  he 
preferred  living  without  it,  and  haunting, 
night  after  night,  the  coteries  of  the  oltl 
blue^etockings  who  kept  open  house  for  the 
evening  gossiprj  of  the  cipital. 

Notbiog  can  form  a  stronger  contrast  to 
the  general  passion  of  the  Freneb  churacter 
for  change,  than  its  devotion  to  the  same 
coterie  for  half  ■  century  together.  In  the 
middle  of  ihe  eighteenth  century  two  bouses 
in  Paris  were  especially  ibe  rendezvous  of 
(he  talkers,  idlers,  and  philosophers  of 
Paris.  That  some  of  thoee  visitsnts  were 
men  of  remsrksble  ability,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  But  this  perpetual  haunting  of  tbe 
same  coffee-cups,  this  regulsriiy  of  trifling, 
this  wretched  inability  to  remain  at  home 
for  a  single  evening,  is  so  wholly  irrecoD- 
cileable  with  our  English  sense  of  doine^ 
lie  duties,  of  the  attachment  of  parents  to 
their  families,  and  of  the  exercise  of  the 
nHursl  sffections,  that  we  find  it  uttetlf 
impossible  to  attach  any  degree  of  respect 
to  ihe  perpetual  lounger  at  another's  fire- 
side. Madame  Geoffrin  had  now  succeeded 
to  Madame  de  Tencin,  ss  the  receiver  of 
tbe  coterie.  Madame  du  Deffand  held  a 
kind  of  rival,  but  inferior,  coterie.  Thn 
former  had  a  house,  the  latter  had  only  a 
lodging ;  the  former  was  good-humored, 
amiable,  and  kind — the  latter  satirical  anil 
cold;  but  both  were  clever,  and,  at  all 
events,  both  received  the  gtwaipe,  wise  and 
foolish,  of  Psris.  At  the  lodgingof  Madame 
du  DeSand,  D'Alembert  met  MademoiseUa 
de  I'Espinasse,  a  species  of  companitm  to 
Madame.  Shewssthe  illegibmate  daugb- 
ter  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  as  D'AlemtMrt 
was  the  son.  Tbe  circurastaiiee  wu  lott 
common  in  Parisian  high  life,  to  involve 
any  censure  on  tbe  parents,  or  any  disgrace 
on  Ihe  children  ;  but  it  may  have  produced 
a  degree  of  sympathy,  which  suddenly  rose 
to  ita  height  by  their  taking  a  lodging  iog»- 
Iher  I  Those  things,  too,  wore  so  freqaent 
in  France,  that,  exeept  the  laogb of  themes 
ment,  no  <me  seeoiB  to  faara  taken  notice  of 
the  coanectim ;  aad  tbey  eoniiMMd  to  OU17 
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it  on,  u  well  reeeived  ai  ever,  and  hold* 
ing  their  evening  coterie  with  unditniDislieiJ 
spplause. 

"  No  one,"  obaervea  the  noble  biogra- 
pher, "  whispered  a  ayltaUe  of  suspicion, 
respecting  a  connection  which  ill  were 
fully  convinced  could  be  oolj  of  the  most 
innocent  kind."  Thi»  French  credulity  is 
loo  simple  for  oar  credence.  That  a  he 
and  she  philosophic  pair  should  hare  lived 
in  the  same  apariments  for  a  dozen  jean 
with  perfect  innoaeacy,  may  have  been  the 
case  in  Paris  ;  but  the  story  would  not  be 
believed  in  any  lesd  immaculate  region  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The  plain  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  the  general  looseness  of 
Parisian  society  saw  nothing  gross  in  the 
grossest  connection.  Even  where  they  af- 
fected virtue,  they  palpably  preferred  their 
having  an  evening  lounge  open  to  them,  to 
any  consideration  grounded  on  common 
propriety  and  a  sense  of  shame. 

But  the  philosopher  wu  a  dirty  fellow 
after  all,  and  it  only  does  credit  to  his  noble 
biographer's  sense  of  propriety  to  admit, 
that  "  hia  conduct  must  seem  strange  (o  all 
men  of  right  and  honorable  feelings."  In 
fsct,  the  philosopher  seems  to  have  lent  his 
aid  very  zealously  to  a  correspondence  car- 
ried on  by  his  sensitive  fellow'lodger  !  with 
a  view  to  B  marriage  with  a  Spanish  Mar- 
quis Mora.  Among  other  proofs,  he  went 
every  morning  to  the  post><^ce  to  receive 
(be  Spaniard's  letters  (ix  the  lady.  "  I  con 
fees,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  I  am  driven, 
how  reluctantly  soever,  to  the  painful  con- 
clusion, that  he  lent  himself  la  the  plan  of 
her  invtigUng  the  Spsniard  into  a 
riige."  And  this  was  not  the  only  ins' 
of  his  by-play.  Mademoiselle  professed 
■Iso  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  M.  Oui- 
bert,  known  as  a  military  writer.  Ouibert 
exhibited  his  best  tactics,  in  keeping  clear 
of  the  lady.  "  All  this  time,  she  continued," 
■ays  bialordship,"  to  make  D'Alembert  be- 
lieve, that  she  bad  no  real  passion  for  any 
(Hie  but  himself."  No  one  can  easily  sup- 
pose that  they  were  not  connected  in  a  plan 
of  obtaining  for  her  a  settlement  in  life  by 
marriage.  Bat,  if  this  marriage-intrigne  was 
in  every  sense,  and  on  alt  sides,  contempti- 
ble, what  are  we  to  think  of  the  nature  ol 
the  connection  existing  between  this  sensi- 
tive lady  and  D'Alemfaert,  living  for  years 
under  the  same  roof  T  The  whole  matter 
would  be  too  repulsive  lor  the  dacorans  of 
biography,  if  it  were  not  among  the  evi- 
dences of  that  otter  corruption  of  morals, 
and  calloiuiMaa  of  leeliog,  which  ware  final- 
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ly  avenged  in  the  havoc  of  the  Revolutim. 

D'Alembert's  income  hid  been  increased 
by  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  secretary 
to  the  Academy,  in  1773.  Unfortunately 
for  his  literary  fame,  it  became  a  part  of  his 
duty  to  write  the  iioges  of  the  deceased 
members,  an  office  which  he  fulfilled  with 
equal  diligence  and  unproductiveness ;  for, 
of  those  unfortunate  performances  he  wrote 
no  less  than  eighty-three.  But  the  French 
are  fond  of  fooleries  of  this  kind ;  a  few 
sounding  sentences  with  them  are  biogra- 
phy ;  a  few  rambling  sketches  fill  up  the 
outline  to  their  taste;  and  the  whole  forma 
B  specimen  of  that  eloquence  which  men 
are  content  to  admire  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel. 

At  length  his  career  drew  to  a  close. 
Towards  his  sixty-fourth  year,  his  health 
began  to  decline  It  had  never  been  ro- 
bust, though  his  habits  had  been  temperate  ; 
but  feebleness  of  stomach,  and  an  organic 
disease,  predicted  the  approach  of  his  ditK 
solution.  He  died  on  the  39th  of  October, 
178^,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Notwithstanding  his  feebleness  of  body,  his 
intellcciual  vigor  remained — thus  adding 
one  to  the  many  proofs  of  the  distinct  na- 
tures of  mind  and  body.  In  his  intervals 
of  ease,  he  continued  to  occupy  himself 
with  mathematical  investigations.  With  a 
deplorable  want  of  feeling,  he  talked  with 
levity  of  his  approaching  departure,  an 
event  awful  to  the  best,  and,  to  the  wisest, 
solemn  in  proportion  to  their  wisdom.  He 
died  in  the  fullness  of  that  scienti&c  repu- 
tation which  he  deserved,  and  of  that  lite- 
rary reputation  which  he  did  not  deserve; 
but,  by  the  combination  of  both,  ranking 
as  the  most  dislingui^ed  intellectual  name 
of  Europe  in  his  day. 

The  life  of  a  later  philosopher,  the  un- 
fortunate Lavoisier,  gives  Lord  Brougham 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  justice  to  an 
eminent  foreigner,  and  of  vindicating  the 
claims  of  bis  own  still  more  memorable 
countrymen,  Black  and  Watt.  Chemistry 
is  especially  the  science  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  geometry  waeof  the  seventeenth. 
It  ie  a  characteristic  of  that  great,  however 
slow,  change,  which  is  now  evidently  in 
progress  through  Europe,  that  those  sciences 
which  most  promote  the  comforts,  the  pow- 
ers, and  the  progress  of  the  multitude,  ob- 
viously occupy  the  largest  share  of  mental 
illustration.  Of  all  the  sciences,  chemistry 
is  that  one  which  contributes  most  largely 
to  the  dominion  of  man  over  nature,  ft  is 
the  very  baadmiid  of  Wisdom,  iulnicting 
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118  in  the  properties  of  things,  and 
ally  developing  more  and  more  the  secrela 
of  thote  vast  and  beneficent  procesaes  by 
which  the  physical  franje  of  creation  ia  ren- 
dered produotire  to  maD.     It  mnst  thus  be 
regarded  as  the  moat  essential  InHtrument 
cf  our  physical  well-being.     Il  takes  a  part 
in  all  that  administerH  to  our  wants  sod  en- 
joyments.  Our  clothing,  our  mediciRe,  our 
food ;  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  atmosphere;  the  very  blood, 
bone,  and  muscle  of  man,   all  depend 
chemical  evoluiiona.     But  it  has  its  slill 
iofiier  secrets ;  and  the  ezperimenta]  phi 
Josopher  is  constantly  stimulated  and  de- 
lighted by  his  approach  to  at  least  the  bor- 
ders of  discoverits  which  promise  to  give  a 
nobler  insight  into  the  laws  of  matter 
exhibit  more  fully  the  mechanism  ftiri 
^d  moved  by  the  Divine  hand;    ani 
develope  the  glories  of  the  universe  ( 
scale  continually  enlarging,  and  continually 
more  luminous. 

A  matchless  source  of  interest 
most  effective  and  essential  of  all  the 
science  is,  that  it  seema  capable  of  an 
nite  priigress,  The  chemical  philosopher 
cannot  even  conceive  any 
ety,  mulliinde,  or  utility  of  purpose.  The 
more  be  discovers,  the  more  he  finds  is  still 
to  be  diacovered.  Every  new  property 
awakens  him  to  the  existence  of  some  other 
property,  more  capacious  and  more  pro- 
found. Every  difficulty  msstere'd,  only 
leads  him  towards  aorae  deeper  and  more 
tempting  problem.  And,  in  addition  to 
the  ardor  derived  from  this  triumph  of  our 
intellectual  ambition — sa  if  all  the  incen- 
tivea  that  can  act  upon  man  were  expressly 
accumulated  upon  this  pursuit — there  is  no 
science  in  which  the  actual  triumphs  are 
more  directly  connected  with  personal  opu- 
lence. The  invention  of  a  new  acid  or  al- 
kali might  create  unbounded  wealth.  The 
discovery  of  a  new  principle  of  the  most 
vulgar  use — for  tanning  leather,  for  extract- 
ing oils,  for  strengthening  soap,  for  purify- 
ing tallow,  might  place  the  discoverer  in 
possession  of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  But  a  loftier  ambition  may  still 
find  its  field  in  this  science.  A  chemical  dis- 
onvery  might  change  the  face  of  the  world. 
Gunpowder  had  already  changed  the  whole 
form  of  Eurc^ean  society.  A  chemical  dia- 
covery  might  give  01  the  power  of  manag- 
ing at  our  will  the  storm  and  the  lightning, 
of  averting  the  pestilence,  or  of  insuring 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  regularity 
of  tin  KUooB.    The  Divine  intentioD  ia 
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placing  ua  here,  was  e* idently  the  perpetiiKl 
exercise  of  the  human  undemanding.  For 
that  purpose  were  given  the  wanla,  and  the 
remedies  of  the  wants,  of  mau ;  for  tlut 
purpose  sU  sciences  are  perhaps  inexhatlati' 
b)e  i  but  of  all,  the  most  palpably  inexhaust- 
ible, the  most  teeming  with  immediate  re- 
sults, and  the  moat  remedial  as  to  human 
uecessities,  is  Chemisify — fitted  by  its  exr 
tent  to  supply  the  largest  proportion  of  hu- 
man objecta,  by  its  power  to  excite  the  most 
eager  inquiry,  and  by  its  richness  to  re> 
ward  the  intelligent  labor  of  mau,  to  the 
last  ages  of  the  world. 

Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1743,  the  son  of  one  of  the  "  far- 
mers-general." As  the  office  was  nearly 
hereditary,  and  was  proverbially  connected 
with  great  opulence,  the  son  of  the  rich 
functionary  whs  highly  educated.  But 
science  soon  attracted  all  his  study,  and, 
devoting  himaelf  especially  to  chemistry,  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  among  the  lead- 
ing philosophers  of  his  time. 

At  the  age  of  iweaiy-lwo,  he  presented  lo 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  an  analysis  of  gy(K 
sum.  At  twenty-five  he  waa  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  an  unusually  early 
age.  In  his  next  year  be  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  his  lucrative  office.  He  then  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  another  farmer-gene- 
ral, and  having  made  this  provision  for  a 
life  of  luxury  or  public  employment,  with 
all  that  political  ambition  might  offer  in  the 
old  regime  of  France,  be  collected  his  hooka 
about  him,  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and 
gave  up  his  lime,  fortune,  and  energy  to 
the  advancement  of  science. 

Afler  occupying  himself  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod with  geology,  he  commenced  his  che- 
mical career  by  refuting  the  theories  alike 
of  Margrafi*  an^  Stahl  on  the  couversion  of 
water  into  earth.  The  chemiatry  of  the 
gases  liad  made  rapid  progress  in  England ; 

id  the  names  of  Black,  Priestley,  and 
Cavendi^,  had  already  attracted  the  alteu- 
ific  Europe.  Lavoisier  fol- 
lowed in  their  track  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  the  calcination  of  metals,  pursued 

th  remarkable  intelligence  and  industry. 
The  biographer  observes  that  he  was  now 
on  the  verge  of  two  daszliog  discoveries — 
the  composition  of  tlie  atmosphere,  and 
the  identity  of  the  diamond  with  carbon. 
But  he  stopped  short,  and  lefl  the  glory  to 
more  fortunate  iovestigatora. 

We  hasten  from  the  con  trovers  ies  to 
which  the  claim  of  priority  in  those  distin- 
gnisbed  iliscoreries  gave  rite,  and  come  ta 
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days  to  complete  some 
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the  more  aathentic  services  of  Lavoisier. 
He  was  ■ppoia'ted  by  tbe  tnintster  lo  super- 
iuteod  the  royal  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
which  hischeuiical  knowledge  enabled  him 
greatly  to  improve.  He  next,  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  National  As^mbly,  drew  up 
his  laborious  and  valuable  memoir  on  the 
Terriloriai  IVtaltk  of  Franct.  He  was 
now  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury,  and  introduced  ao  unexampled 
regularity  into  the  public  accounts.  He 
aided  the  fonnntioa  of  (he  metrical  »yMem, 
the  security  of  the  oasignats  against  forgery, 
uid  seems  to  hate  bora  an  ucti?epartin 
every  public  matter  in  which  practical 
science  was  concerned.  In  the  mean  time 
he  employed  himself  in  scieiilitic  asncul- 
,  lure,  and  net  apart  a  iracl  of 
estate  for  e:tperimen 
oflivinginPi 
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which 


■pjeudid.  His  house  was  open  twice  a-week 
for  the  reception  of  distinguished  persuns, 
both  foreigners  and  aativea,  and  especially 
iflliey  brought  with  ihetn  the  recommen- 
dation of  scientific  ability.  With  the 
fioest  philosophical  apparaius  in  the  pus- 
sessioD  of  any  individual  in  France,  h 
eonslantly  carrying  on  experiments  o 
own  account,  or  perforntiiig  them  for  others 
whose  means  could  not  meet  their  exjiem 
This  conduct,  united  to  remarkable  an 
ability  of  manners,  made  him  popular,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  French  science 
m  his  day.  But  tjie  evil  lime  had  come 
when  opulence  was  to  be 
tue.wus  to  be  no  longer  a  safe-guard.  The 
democratic  triumvirate  of  1794  issue  ' 
order  fur  the  seizure  of  twenty-seven 
viduals  who  had  been  farmers-general  be- 
fore the  revolution.  The  true  charge  was 
the  crime  of  being  opulent.  The  popnlar 
and  ridiculous  charge  w)s,  their  having 
mixed  deleterious  ingredients  with  the  to- 
bacco. Lavoisier  having  received  informa- 
tion that  (he  order  was  about  to  be  executed, 
£ed,  and  remained  for  some  days  in  conceal- 
ment. On  understanding  that  bis  Qighl 
might  injure  the  other  pri»3ners,  and  as  bis 
father-in-law  was  among  them,  he,  with  a 
rash  reliance  on  the  public  justice,  yet  with 
manly  generosity,  returned  lo  Paris,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  his  oppressors.  The 
course  of  the  Revolution  bad  been  so  palpa- 
bly that  of  general  plunder,  that  he  had  lung 
expected  the  loss  of  fortune,  and  proposed, 
in  case  of  ruin,  to  begin  the  world  again, 
and  live  by  the  profession  of  medicine. 

But,  hy  a  furious  act  of  violence,  he  was 
ooDderoned  to  die.    Ue  asked  only  a  few 
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were  giniig  on  during  bis  imprisonment. 
The  scoffing  answer  of  this  merciless  tribu- 
nal was,  that  the  Republic  h^id  no  need  of 
philosophers  ;  and  on  the  day  al\er  this  sen- 
tence, the  Plh  of  May,  1794,  he  was  hurried 
to  the  guillotine  with  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  other  victims,  who 
all  died  within  a  few  hours. 

On  ibis  melancholy  and  desperate  atro- 
city of  republicanism.  Lord  Brougham 
makes  ihc  following  remark,  which,  though 
natural  in  tlic  lips  of  any  human  being,  has 
double  force  as  coining  from  one  who  has 
seen  the  operation  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
on  so  large  a  scsle,  and  during  so  extended 
a  portion  of  his  public  career. 

"  The  luslre,"  he  observes,  "  which  the 

il  farming.     His  styiei  labors  of  Lavoisier  hsd  shed  over  the  scien- 

once  rational  and|tific  tetiown  of  France,  (he  valuable  ser- 


I  (ices  H'liicb  be  had  rendered  her  in  so  many 
important  departments  of  her  affitirs,  the 
viiiues  which  adorned  his  character  and 
made  his  philisophy  beloved  as  well  as  re- 
vered, weie  all  destined  to  meet  the  reward 
wilb  which  the  tyranny  of  vulgar  faction 
is  sure  to  recompense  the  good  and  the 
wise,  as  ofleii  as  tlie  fiaic  vnUfUrtd  mulii- 
tuiie  are  permitted  to  bear  sway,  and  to 
place  in  the  seat  of  dominion  their  idols, 
who  dupe  to  lictraif,  and  finally  punish  them." 

Lord  Brougham  justly  reprobates  the  sus- 
picious silence  of  the  celebrated  Carnot  on 
thisoccasion,  and  the  still  more  scandalous 
apathy  of  rourcruix,  who  had  been  the  pupil 
and  panegyrist  of  the  great  chemist  during 
many  years.  He  acquits  him  of  the  deadly 
impululiou,  that  he  had  even  been  instru- 
mental in  sending  his  master  to  the  guillo- 
tine. But  he  praises,  in  coniradislinciion, 
M.  Halle,  who  had  the  honest  courage  lo 
proclaim  L;ivoisier's  public  services  before 
the  dreadful  tribunal,  while  he  consigns  the 
pulpit  to  perpetual  scorn.  He  was  murdered 

his  tifty-tirst  year. 


Lord  Brongha 
do  credit  lo  his  i 
but  he  appears  lo 
posed  to  conciliate 

iiatle   French  i 


I  French  predilections 
enae  of  cosmopolitism ; 
us  somewhat  more  dis- 
tlie  jealousy  of  his  very 
onfreres,  than  to  deal 
No  man  deserves  the 
iscoverer.  To 
V  all  that  has  been  hilherto  known  on 
bject,  deserves  the  character  of  dili- 
gence i  to  promote  the  prtigress  of  a  sci- 
ence tiy  largeness  of  expenditure,  or  steadi- 
ness of  exenion,  deserves  the  praise  of  lib- 
erality and  labor;  but  the  man  who  adds 
the  science  by  original  invention,  who 
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enlarges  its  bonndnrio-s,  and  detecti  new 
principles,  is  [he  man  alone  to  whom"  ihe 
name  of  genius  can  be  applied.  Lavoisier 
tvas,  unquestionably,  an  important  minister 
of  science  i  he  possessed  sinf^ular  astidui- 
ly,  unwearied  zeal,  and  remarkable  sagaci- 
ty. What  these  could  do,  he  did;  what 
knowledge  cotild  accomplish,  he  performed ; 
but  the  inrenters  were  of  another  enuntry, 
and  of  a  higher  order,  and  he  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  honors  due  to  imitation.  Yet 
he  had  considerable  happiness  in  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  communicating  his  knowledge. 
His  Tmatise  on  Chemistry,  though  now  su- 
perseded by  subsequent  arrangements,  1$ 
singularly  clear  ;  and  no  great  teacher  of 
chemistry  has  hitherto  given  the  world 
more  striking  example  of  exactness  in  d 
tail,  and  clearness  in  conception. 

His  cruel  death,  too,  may  be  almost  said 
to  have  continued  his  serrioes  to  society. 
It  proved,  with  irresistible  force,  the  true 
charscier  of  Infidel  Revoluiion.  It  ahnwed 
a  noble-minded  and  benevolent  man  the 
victim  of  revolutionary  rage  ;  an  intelligent, 
studious,  and  retired  nan,  obnoxious  to  the 
rabble  love  of  ruin  ;  a  mild,  generous,  and 
patriotic  man,  the  instant  prey  of  revolu- 
tionary government,  which  boasted  of  its 
superiority  to  the  vice*  of  kings,  of  its  hom- 
age to  intellect,  and  of  its  supreme  value 
for  the  virtues  of  private  life.  Yet  it  mur- 
<lered  Lavoisier  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion or  a  moment's  remorse,  and  flung  the 
first  philosopher  of  France  into  a  felon's 

The  biography  of  Adam  Smith  gives 
Lord  Brougham  an  opportunity  of  pouring 
out,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
that  knowledge  of  Political  Economy  which 
first  brought  him  into  notice.  His  Colonial 
Policy,  a  remarkable  performance  for  a 
student  of  eighteen,  exhibited  in  miniature 
the  principles  and  propensities  which  his 
long  career  has  been  expended  in  maturing 
and  moulding.  Adam  Smith  was  the  idol 
of  all  Scottisn  worahip  in  the  last  century ; 
and  his  originality  of  conception,  the  weight 
of  his  subject,  and  the  clearness  of  his  judg- 
ment, made  him  worthy  of  the  elevation. 

Adam  Smith's  birth  was  of  a  higher 
order  than  is  olleti  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
stance of  men  destined  to  literary  eminence. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  comptroller  of  the  cus- 
toms, who  had  been  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Loudoun,  secretary  of  state,  and 
keeper  of  the  great  seal. 

All  accident  in  infancy  hid  nearly  de- 
prived the  age  of  its  first  pbilosopber,  even 
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I  It  it  bad  not  trained  him  to  be  fasnged.  At 
three  years  of  age  he  was  stolen  by  travel- 
ling tinkers,  a  race  resembling  the  gypsies, 
and  which  in  that  day  formed  a  numerous 
population  in  Scotland.  But  a  pursait 
being  speedily  set  on  foot,  he  was  fortu- 
nately recovered.  He  was  well  educated, 
and,  after  the  routine  of  school,  was  sent  to 
Glasgow  for  three  years,  where  he  obtained 
an  Exhibition  to  Baliol  College.  At  Oxford 
he  remained  for  seven  years,  chiefly  addicted 
to  mathematics — a  study,  however,  which 
he  subsequently  wholly  abandoned.  He  had 
been  intended  for  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but  whether  from  dislike  of  its  discipline, 
or  from  disappointment  in  his  views,  he  re- 
tired to  Scotland,  to  take  bis  chance  of 
employment  in  its  colleges.  In  1748  he 
settled  in  Edinburgh,  nnd,  for  three  years, 
read  a  coarse  of  lectures  on  rhetoric.  His 
contemporaries,  then  obscnre,  became,  in 
some  instances,  conspicuous  ;  for  among 
them  were  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Wedder- 
burne.  In  1751,  Smith  was  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  which  he  soon  alter  exchanged 
for  that  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Thus  far  we  run  on  smoothly  with  Lotd 
Brougham  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  discass 
reliffinn,  we  must  occaaioDally  doubt  bis 
guidance.  For  example,  in  speaking  of 
Smith's  lecturea  on  Natural  Theology,  ha 
denonnces  the  jealousy  of  those  who  regard 
as  other  than  "the  very  foundation  es- 
ntial  to  supimrt  its  fabric."  From  this 
opinion  we  totally  dissent.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  natural  religion  and  revelatioa 
ore  consistent  with  each  other,  as  must  be 
presumed  from  their  being  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Wisdom.  But  their  founda- 
tions are  wholly  distinct.  Why  did  the 
Jew  believe  the<Mosaic  revelationi  Sim- 
ply and  solely,  because  it  was  delivered  to 
with  such  evidences  of  supernataral 
_  n,  in  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  and  sub- 
stantiated St  subsequent  periods  by  mir^ 
lie  and  prophecy,  thst  he  must  receive  it 
IS  divine.  Why  did  the  early  converts  re- 
leive  Christianity  T  Simply  on  the  same 
lirect  evidence  applied  to  their  senses.  No 
ipostle  sent  them  to  examine  their  notions 
of  the  Godhead,  or  left  Ihem  to  inculcate 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  by  their  reason. 
But  he  declared  his  doctrine  as  a  new  truth, 
and  gave  proof  of  its  truth  being  divine,  by 
working  wonders  palpably  beyond  th« 
power  of  man.  Of  course,  unless  man  knew 
what  was  meant  by  the  power  of  th«  Deity, 
he  could  not  ban  comprehended  the  um- 
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I  or  the  apoflile.  Bin 
Bpeiking  of  the  foondation  of  >  be- 
lief— not  the  intelligibitilj  of  a  language. 
We  are  entitled  to  go  fiirther  still,  and  say, 
>that  the  first  idea  of  the  bping  of  a  God  was 
ilMlf  a  reTelatioTi'— a  much  plainer  aolution 
of  the  extfaoTdinsTj  cireumstnnce,  that  so 
lofty  and  recondite  a  conception  should 
have  existed  in  the  earlieBt  and  rudest  ages 
of  society,  than  to  snpposethat  the  sntedi- 
hiTtan  shepherd,  or  theposidiluiian  hunter, 
should  have  ever  thought  of  tracing  effects 
and  causes  up-  to  that  extreme  elevation, 
where  a  pare  and  supreme  Spirit  creates 
snd  governs  the  whole.  We  are  entitled 
even  10  doubt  whether  the  idea  of  Spirit 
was  ever  nalwaUff  conceived  in  the  mrnd 
of  any  hvman  being,  difficult  as  ta  the  con- 
ception to  a  creature  surrounded  with  ma- 
teriality, with  every  thought  derived  from 
bis  senses,  and  with  the  total  incapacity  of 
defining  10  this  hour,  or  even  imagining, 
the  natnre  ofSpirit.  It  will  be  fully  admit- 
ted, that  when  the  idea  was  once  commu- 
nicated, its  reality  was  aubataniialedby  the 
frame  of  nature,  by  the  regularity,  the  ex- 
tent, and  the  beue^cence  of  the  great  phy- 
sical system.  But  the  origin  was  revela- 
tion. Lord  Brougham  <]uoles  Tillotson ; 
but  the  archbishop  had  earned  his  mitre  by 
other  means  than  the  vigor  of  his  under' 
Manding,  and  often  trifles  like  other  men. 

In  1759,  Smith  published  his  Theory  of 
Moral  Stniitnents — a  work  of  skill  and  in- 
vention, but  which  has  long  since  fallen 
into  disuse  with  the  intelligent  world.  It, 
however,  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  an  individual,  pos- 
sessed at  once  of  the  taste  to  honor,  and 
the  will  to  befriend,  a  man  of  original  abil- 
ity. The  volume  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
celebrated  Charles  Townscnd,  who  pro- 
posed that  the  author  should  lake  charge  of 
the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  whose  mo- 
ther, the  dowager-duchess,  he  had  married. 
Nothing  in  the  life  of  Townsend  was  more 
honorable  to  him  than  this  choice,  not  only 
for  its  judgment  but  for  its  rarity.  The 
generality  of  men  in  possessitNi  of  affluence 
think  only  of  themselves,  and  would  value 
the  most  common-place  gratification  more 
highly  than  the  enconragement  of  the  ob- 
ncure  genius,  which  wanted  only  that  en- 
couragement to  shed  a  new  lustre  on  its 
generation.  The  man  of  power  in  general 
feels  its  possession  the  primary  object  of  his 
patronage,  and  sees  no  purpose  in  the  im- 
mense opportunity  given  to  bim  by  his  rank, 
but   to  obtain    adherents     and    make   bis 


power  impregnable.  Though  there  may 
he  exceptions,  such  is  the  rule;  and  with 
this  recollection  of  the  established  course 
of  things,  we  give  all  honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  man,  without  whose  patronage  the 
worM  would  probably  have  lost  the  ablest 
work  of  its  century,  the  immortal  WeaUk 
of  Notiont. 

In  1733,  Smith  was  sppointed  tutor  to 
the  young  nobleman,  resigned  his  profe^ 
sorship,  and  went  with  his  pupil  to  France. 
After  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  half  at 
Toulouse,  be  travelled  in  Switzerland,  and 
then,  returning  to  Paris,  spent  ten  months 
there.  His  French  residence  was  peculiarly 
fortunate.  It  rubbed  off  the  rust  of  his  se- 
clusion: it  introduced  him  (o  (he  best  s<y 
ciety  of  courtly  life;  and  it  brought  him 
into  direct  intercourse  with  that  whole  cir- 
cle of  active  intellect  and  novel  philosophy, 
which  made  the  Parisian  coteries  at  once 
the  most  bustling  and  brilliant  of  Europe. 
However  the  horrid  profligacy  of  the  court, 
and  the  coniemptnous  infidelity  of  high  life, 
might  have  either  disgusted  the  morals,  or 
startled  even  the  skepticism  of  the  stranger, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  interest  which 
he  felt  in  the  society  of  such  men  as  Tur- 
got,  Necker,  D'Alembert,  and  Qiiesnay. 
Smith,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before, 
had  drawn  up  a  sketch  of  the  principles 
which  he  afterwards  developed  in  his 
Wtalth  of  Nation).  Political  economy 
was  then  beginning  to  take  a  form  in  French 
science.  Whelher  it  ever  deserved  the 
name  of  science,  or  will  ever  deserve  it,  may 
be  a  grave  question.  It  depends  upon  such 
a  multitude  of  facts,  and  the  facia  them- 
selves vary  BO  perpetually,  the  "principles" 
derived  from  those  facts  are  so  feeble  and 
fInctuBting,  and  common  experience  so  pro- 
vokingly  contradicts,  from  day  to  day,  the 
most  labored  conclusions,  that  every  new 
professor  has  a  new  theory,  and  every  new 
theory  turns  the  former  into  ridicule,  itself  to 
be  burlesqued  by  ihe  next  that  follows.  This 
at  least  is  known,  that  Fox  declared  his  sus- 
picion of  the  whole,  saying,  that  it  was  at 
once  too  daring  to  be  intelligible,  and  too 
indefinite  to  be  reducible  to  practice.  Even 
in  our  day,  no  two  authors  on  the  subject 
agree  ;  all  the  successful  measures  of  reve- 
nue and  finance  have  been  adopted  in  utter 
defiance  of  its  dogmas;  while  all  the  mod^ 
ern  attempts  to  act  upon  what  are  called  its 
principles,  have  only  convulsed  commerce, 
shaken  public  credit,  and  substituted  fan- 
tastic visions  of  prosperity  for  the  old  sub- 
stantial'wealth  of  Ekiglaod.    Nooccopation 
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could  hare  been  filter  for  the  hBir-friEoloua, 
balf-ractious  spirit  of  Fmiice.  A  revolutioci 
iQre»enuewfl8  openly  regarded  aa  the  firsi 
step  to  reTolittioD  id  power;  ihe  political 
economislB  indulged  themselves  ia  a  philo- 
sophic conspiracy,  and  veitted  their  sneers 
against  the  goTernment,  under  pretext  of 
recognizing  the  rights  of  trade.  It  took  but 
s  little  more  than  twenty  years  tn  mature 
this  dexterous  contrivance,  anil  the  meek 
friends  of  free  trade  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  France  in  a  blaze. 

Smith,  on  his  return,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  study  in  Kirkcaldy  for  ten  years.  His 
friends  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  him  from 
his  solitude  to  Edinburgh  1  be  steadily,  we 
may  almost  say  magnanimuuidy,  refused; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year,  in  1776, 
he  explained  the  mystery,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  two  quarto  volumes  of  bis  In- 
guiry  into  the  Nature  and  Cauus  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations.  Tbe  work  was  re- 
ceived with  general  congratuUtiim  ;  it  was 
regarded  as  a  new  science,  although  it  is 
well-known,  as  stated  in  the  introduction 
to  the  biography,  that  many  others  bad 
previously  discuosed  the  same  subjects. 
Smith's  viewfl,  however,  were  so  much 
more  coioprehensive,  his  division  so  much 
more  distinct,  and  his  remarks  so  mnch 
more  practical,  that  he  deserved  all  the 
credit  of  the  architect  who  combines  in 
beauty  and  utility  the  beuna  and  pillars 
which  he  finds  scattered  on  the  ground. 
And  here  we  advert  to  the  obvious  benefit 
of  that  patronage  which  had  been  extended 
to  this  very  able  man  by  Townsend.  Tbe 
annuit}  which  had  been  settled  on  him  as 
tutor,  had  enabled  Smith  to  give  up  the 
whole  of  his  time,  and  the  whole  powers  of 
his  mind,  during  those  ten  years,  to  this 
great  work.  During  nearly  twenty  years 
of  lecturing,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which 
his  pen  was  necessarily  employed  without 
ceasing,  he  seems  to  have  published  but 
one  work,  The  Theory  of  Moral  /Senti- 
ments. That  he  constantly  formed  inge- 
nious conceptions,  may  be  easily  admitted  ; 
but  that  he  wanted  either  time  or  inclina- 
tion lo  complete  them,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  he  never  suffered  them  lo  appear 
in  print,  and  that  one  of  his  dying  direC' 
tions  was,  that  they  should  be  destroyed  by 
iiis  executors. 

He  was  now  a  man  of  fame,  and  to  en- 
joy it  catne  up  to  London,  where  he  re- 
sided for  two  years  in  the  midst  of  the  best 
Boctety,  political  and  literary,  lo  t>e  found 
in  Engltnd.    He  waa  now  lo  be  a'maii  of 


fortune  as  welt  as  of  fatne ;  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  commissioner  of  the  customs  in  Scot- 
land. He  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  com- 
menced the  agreeable  life  of  a  man  at  once 
distinguished,  and  opulent  tothe  full  extent 
of  bis  simple  desires,  in  a  society  whose 
names  are  still  regarded  as  the  lights  of 
Scotland.  He  lived  hospitably,  and  enter- 
tained good  society,  but  he  wrote  no  more ; 
he  was  growing  old,  and  Lord  Brougham 
evidently  thinks  that. the  duties  of  his  office 
exhausted  his  spirits  and  occupied  his  lime. 
But  those  duties  always  partook  largely  of 
the  nature  of  a  sinecure  ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  doubt  whether  they  could  have 
worn  down  a  man  of  regular  habits,  and 
who  had  been  trained  to  the  roHtine  of 
daily  business  by  an  apprenticeship  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  greater  pro- 
bability is,  that  Smith  felt  that  he  had 
done  enough  for  fame ;  that,  knowing  ths 
world,  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  himself 
to  ihe  caprices  of  critical  applause;  and 
that  he  even  felt  how  inadequate  the  early 
theories  which  found  admirers  in  the  lec- 
ture-room, might  be  to  sustain  a  cbaracter 
already  brought  into  full  publicity  by  hia 
own  volumes.  Tbe  fact  is  certain,  that  ba 
produced  nothing  more.  In  July,  1790,  he 
died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  It  was  bis 
custom  to  give  a  supper  on  the  Sunday 
evening  to  a  numerous  circle  of  friends. 
How  far  this  entertainment,  which  was 
more  consistent  with  the  latitude  of  his 
Paris  recollections,  waa  reconcilable  with 
the  decorums  of  Scotland,  we  cannot  aaj. 
But  on  one  evening,  alter  having  destroyed 
his  manuscripts,  finding  himself  not  so  well 
as  usual,  he  retired  to  bed  before  supper, 
and  as  he  went,  said  to  his  friends,  "  I  l>e- 
lievB  we  must  adjourn  this  meeting  to  some 
other  place."  He  died  in  a  very  few  days 
afterwards. 

Lord  firongbam  has  obviously  expended 
his  chief  labor  on  the  life  of  thia  favorite 
philosopher,  of  whom,  fifty  years  ago,  every 
Scotlisb  economist  was  a  devoted  pupil. 
Times  are  changed,  yet  this  intelligent  bio- 
grapher  has  given  a  very  ample  and  accu- 
rate, BO  far  as  we  can  judge,  analysis  of  the 
Inquiry.  But  he  would  have  greatly  at- 
creased  the  obligations  of  the  reader,  by 
giving  some  portion  of  his  treatise  to  the 
quesliooB  which  modern  artifice  has  de* 
vised,  and  modern  infatuation  has  adt^ted. 

An  interesting  "memoir"  of  Johnson 
commences  the  volume;  but  the  topic 
would  lead  ui  too  far.  The  bi<^rapbei 
gives  that  litertry  Samson  full  applutse  for 
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th«  rtr«ngth  of  hia  undenitanding,  the  bold- 
ness of  bis  moTaltly,  and  the  puogency  of 
hia  wit.  Rather  to  our  gurptise,  he  pouTs 
out  an  eloquent  panegyric  on  BoBwelt. 
That  we  are  indebted  to  thii  versatile  per- 
sonage for  one  of  the  most  arndsiog  and  in- 
sirueiive  collections  of  reminiscences  in  tbe 
feistory  of  authorship,  wil)  be  readilj  con- 
ceded. But  this  is  the  first  time  of  our 
bearing  a  demand  thai  we  should  paj  him 
■ny  more  peculiar  homage.  But  Lotd 
Brougham  is  himself  the  head  of  a  school : 
bis  jpae  dixit  demands  acquiescence,  and 
none  can  doubt  that,  if  he  is  singular  in 
his  dogmas,  he  deseirea  attention  for  (he 
vigor  of  his  advocacy. 
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MARVELS  IN  MASINE  NATURAL  HIS 
TORY. 

OoR  readers  are  aware,  from  welUaa- 
t)ienticaied  narratives,  that  the  sea  is  won- 
derfully abundant  in  all  Bort5  of  creatures, 
from  the  Rorqual,  of  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  to  the  living  food  upon 
which  the  microscopical  vorticella  preys. 
But  there  are  some  objeoEs  rather  difficult 
to  swallow,  the  deccriptinns  of  which, 
though  given  by  persons  of  credit  and 
reputution,  have  usually  been  regarded 
as  downright  iigmenls.  This  is,  perhaps, 
rather  too  hard,  since,  were  the  spear  of 
Ithuriel  applied,  the  shell  of  fiction  and  ea- 
aggeration  which  envelopes  them  brokan 
awsy,  and  the  monsters  reduced  to  their 
proper  dimensions,  many  of  tbeui  might  be 
found  actually  to  exist.  Pliny  has  been 
sneezed  at  for  many  assertions  which  mod- 
ern research  has  proved  to  be  correct.  To 
be  sure,  there  aeetns  some  dynamical  con- 
dition wanting  in  hts  story  of  Caligula's  gal- 
ley being  stopped  by  a  remora,  despite  of 
the  efforts  of  four  hundred  lusty  rowers — a 
fact  which  happened  in  his  own  remem- 
brance; nor  is  he  verj^  clear,  though  quot- 
ing Licinius  Macer,  in  showing  that  lam- 
preys are  of  one  sex  only,  and  rear  their 
families  by  means  of  serpents  which  are 
Blily  allured  to  their  haunts.  Still,  no  man 
ought  to  doubt  whqt  Ovid  has  moved  and 
Pliny  has  seconded,  that  the  i^olden  scarus, 
finding  himself  entrapped  in  a  net,  and, 
knowing  that  his  big  head  had  no  chance 
with  the  meshes,  dexterously  making  a 
Mem-board,  tries  back  with  bis  tail;  tltd 


should  a  comrade  on  the  outside  espy  the 
exertions,  he  forthwith  swims  to  the  res- 
cue, claps  his  mouth  to  the  candal  fulcrum, 
and  heaves  with  a  will.  Should  the  escape 
be  effected,  tbe  scarus  may  range  about  tbe 
bay,  browze  at  his  pleasure,  and  turn  in 
comfort;  for  both  Aristotle  and  Oppian  bear 
witness  that  he  feeds  on  herbs,  chews  the 
cud,  and  sleeps  as  soundly  as  a  ground-tier 
bult.  The  ancients  seem,  however,  to  have 
studied  the  habits  of  fishes  with  more  inte- 
rest thnn  the  moderns  have  done,  and  to 
have  tamed  them  in  their  ponds  even,  as 
Philemon  Holland  renders  it,  to  tbe  wear- 
ing of  '«nr-rings.'  Some  lightish  yarns 
are  spun  upon  this  topic,  and  though  we 
may  rensoDBbly  doubt  of  the  shell  of  a  tor- 
toise being  sufficient  for  the  roof  a  dwell- 
ing-house, that  its  right  fool  kept  in  a  locker 
will  deaden  thp  vessel's  way  through  tbe 
water,  the  dolphin's  leap  over  the  ship's 
mast-head,  and  that  oysters  have  a  special 
virtue  against  the  venom  of  tbe  sea-hare  ; 
yet  there  is  no  question  that  the  tunny  and 
sword-fish  suSer  to  madness  from  the  per- 
secution of  tlie  apparently  insignificant  as- 
silo,  or  sea-CEstiuB,  and  that  a  fish  actually 
lays  its  eggs  in  a  weed  nest,  and  sits  on 
them.  The  artifice  used  by  the  Canetr 
phalaHgiuiti  to  ensnare  its  prey,  has  been 
recently  noted.  Thisconirivance  consists 
in  the  insect  dressing  itself  up,  as  it  were, 
in  the  fragment  of  a  ftteus  (the  narrow- 
leaved  variety  of  Hudson's  eiliatus),  which 
it  seems  to  cut  off,  and  to  attach  to  the  long 
hdirs  of  its  body  and  legs  by  means  of  a 
glutinous  substance  ;  thus  imitating  a  per- 
fect plant  of  that  fucus  so  accurately,  as  to 
deceive  the  casual  spectator. 

Such  matters,  however,  are  not  amenable 
to  our  present  inquiry;  nor  are  whales, 
Bword'fish,  grampases,  and  such  "small 
deer"  our  object.  Having  other  fish  to 
fry,  we  take  a  loftier,  or  rather  a  deeper 
range,  and  shall  hand  up  all  we  know  about 
mer-men,  mer-maids,  krakens,  sea-serpents, 
and  barnades;  the  which,  though  duly  re- 
corded as  having  been  seen  from  time  to 
time,  somehow  or  other  contrive  to  elude 
our  hundreds  of  cruizers  and  thousands  of 
merchantmen.  The  worthy  bishop  Pontop- 
pidan  properly  observes  that  "swimmers 
and  divers  aee  strange  forma  in  tbe  deep 
recesses  of  the  sea,  which  hardly  any  other 
eyes  have  beheld;"  and  he  thinks  that  if 
the  ocean  were  drained,  there  would  then 
be  a  goodly  exhibition  of  uncommon  and 
amazing  marine  monsier«.  This,  of  course, 
,  was  a  oonsimimation  which  he  eotild  onlj 
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long  for;  but  grappling  boldly  with  koown 
"  facls,"  he  forthwith  introdtices  us  to  vaii- 
ons  wondera  of  the  creation,  and  vouclMa 
for  the  truih  of  what  he  advances  under 
evidence  enough  to  aaiisfj  an;  leasonable 
man.  When  an  Ilalian  Cicerotit,  in  lead- 
ing a  gaping  T.  G.  round  a  church,  is 
ashed  whether  a  miracle  he  may  be  relating 
is  real  I;  credible,  his  reply  is  \ta  icrittonei 
libri  I  On  the  name  principle  our  yarns 
are  submitted  to  the  belief  of  our  readers, 
since  every  thread  in  them  is  "  writiea  in 
books." 

Among  the  marvels  of  marine  Natural 
History,  the  Mer-men  and  Mer-maida  may 
claim  the  priority  of  desciiiJtion,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  been  iinmemoriably  objecis  of 
grave  attention.  Poets,  paintem,  hi 
heralds,  navigators,  and  indeed  all  sorts  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  have  dwelt  with 
avidity  on  the  aumeroua  and  various  tales 
reacting  lbei>e  cnrious  compounds.  The 
gravest  of  the  ancients  talked  of  mer-iblk, 
and  knew  well  what  they  were,  otherwise 
we  had  never  heard  of  their  sirens,  and 
nereids,  and  tritoiu,  and  other  attendants 
upon  Neptune: 

Prima  bomiaia  f^ie*,  rt  pnlcEiro  [rectors  virpi 
Pulie  irnai:  pcnlremn  immani  C'<rpor«  phtrii 
Delj^inum  candm  uirro  CAiainiua  luporum. 

Pliny,  indeed,  fonchea  for  the  existence 
of  ibese  creatures,  declaring  that  he  was 
able  to  produce  many  right  worshipful  R» 
man  knights  of  credit  lo  support  the  asser* 
tion  ;  he  irMtiinces  a  mer-man  near  Cadiz, 
which  used  to  board  their  galleys  al  night, 
and  mer-inaids,  it  appears,  were  commoa 
enough  in  those  days.  But  we  have  the 
lestiotony  of  later  writers  than  Pliny  to  es- 
tablish the  existence  of  the  balf-human 
half-fish  Datives  of  the  deep.  Isaac  do  Lar- 
rey,  in  his  Hxititirt  <fAtigUttrrt,  informs  us 
thai,  in  the  year  1187,  such  a  monster  wss 
caught  on  the  coast  of  SuBblk,  and  kept 
for  half  a  year.  It  bore  so  near  a  conform- 
ity with  man,  that  nothing  but  the  want  of 
speech  prevented  their  learning  his  whole 
atory.  One  day  it  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  its  escape,  and  plunging  into  the 
sea,  was  never  more  heird  of.  When  the 
Dutch  dykes  were  breached  by  the  sei,  in 
1430,  a  mer-maid  was  washed  into  the  mud, 
and  being  taken  to  Edam,  was  dressed  in 
woman's  apparel,  and  taught  to  spin.  It 
fed  like  a  /row,  but  could  never  be  brought 
to  offer  at  speech,  although  it  lived  several 
years  at  Haarlaem.  Well  attested  accouott 
of  various  oihen  about  Ihia  time  eounte- 
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nance  the  neceasity  whteli  prompted  the 
King  of  Portugal  to  resort  \q  lav  agaiiut 
the  Grand-Master  of  St.  Jago,  in  order  to 
determine  which  party  the  monsters  belong- 
ed to  :  besides,  who  could  doubt  the  Hao- 
mand  and  Hav^me  of  the  North  Sea,  allei 
the  asseverations  of  the  Norwegian  fiaher- 
3n  as  to  their  existeitce? 
In  approaching  towards  our  own  limes, 
the  details  are  clenched  with  increased  in- 
trepidity of  aftaertion.  Thus,  in  16^2,  the 
apostolic  miasiooary,  Merolla  da  Sorrento, 
being  on  the  coast  of  Congo,  discovered 
that  the  mer-maid  is  to  be  foutul  tbroughoak 
the  river  Zaire ;  ani^  he  further  telb  us, 
that  from  the  middle  upwards  it  has  some 
resemblance  of  a  woman,  as  in  its  breast, 
nipples,  bands,  and  arms,  but  downwards  it 
is  altogether  a  fish,  ending  in  a  long  tail 
forked  :  its  head  is  round,  its  eyes  full,  its 
mouih  large,  and  its  face  like  that  of  a  calf 
The  Portuguese  call  it  ptiae  a»lktr  (ifae 
■fish;)  and  Merolla,  to  whom  we  shall 
leye  in  future,  adds — '  1  have  eat  of 
this  divers  limes,  and  it  seeBoe  to  be  well 
relished,  and  not  unlike  swine's  Aesh,  whicfa 
ilsentrailslikewise  resemble.'  Should  any 
one  doubt  af^r  this,  let  them  liiteo  to  att- 
olher  of  his  stories : 

The  Cq,plnin  ofacertain  ship  herin^been 
in  a  great  storm,  drove  into  one  of  these  porta 
to  repair  his  damage ;  tua  pasaengeTB  going 
ashore  to  look  about  them,  discovered  at  a  dis- 
tance a  aori  of  sea-monsters  like  unto  men, 
and  that  not  only  in  their  actions,  lor  ihey  saw 
them  plainljr  gather  a  great  quaniiiy  of  a  cei^ 
tain  herb,  whh  which  thev  plunged  themselves 
tnlo  the  sea.  Having  ooserveil  what  sort  of 
herb  ihis  was,  the  pascengers  gathered  seve- 
ral bundles  of  it  likewise,  and  laid  the  same 
upon  the  sliare:  the  sea-mouetera  reiuraing, 
and  finding  it  ready  gathered  to  their  hand^ 
took  it  op  nnd  plunged  into  the  sea  aa  before. 
But,  O,  the  great  eTaniple  of  gratitude  that 
reigns  even  m  the  deepet  These  creatures, 
knowing  themselves  to  have  been  riiliged, 
Ibnhwitb  drew  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  a 
great  quantity  of  coral  and  other  marine  pro- 
Jucla,  and  carrying  Ihem  ashore,  laid  them  in 
the  same  plnce  where  thoy  had  found  the 
hertw.  This  being  repealed  several  times,  the 
passengerethouglitilieBecreaiureBendeavDreil 
u>  exceed  them  in  benefits ;  and  therefore,  as  a 
great  rarity,  scarce  to  be  pemlleted  even  in 
rational  animals,  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
lake  them.  For  this  parpoie  they  procured  a 
net  from  the  ship,  and  pitched  it  in  a  proper 
place;  but  though  (heir  design  sue ceeaed  so 
larasto  take  them,  yet  couttl  not  they  hold 
Ihem,  they  showing  them  another  numaa 
,trick,  which  waaby  liningupthe  net  and  mak- 
ing their  escape,  never  appearing  Iberealter 
aa  long  aa  the  ship  ataidl* 
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Now,  uoIbm  Merolta  bangs  Tom  Peppei 
tbia  tale  niDBt  be  believed  lo  the  very  let- 
ter ;  indeed,  should  it  not  be  »ue,  PiDto  ia 
onlj  a  tjpe  or  him.  But  ought  r  writer  to 
be  questioned  who  ie  well  corroborated? 
Another  roiMionary,  Dos  Santos,  only  two 
fears  afterwards,  enjoyed  feasting  upon 
mer-maids  on  the  coast  of  Easiern  Ethio- 
pia; and  Padr*  CaTSiii  nut  only  describes 
the  pace  donna  in  1690,  but  Labat  g 
effigies — and  a  queer  creature  it  is, 
plicit  confidence  can  be  placed  on  the  like- 
neaa.  Mr,  Matcham  swears  they  were  regu- 
larly cut  up  and  strid  by  weight  in  the  fish- 
tnarkeia  at  Mombasa ;  and  lathe  year  1700, 
John  Brand  gathered  add  i  lion  a  1  notices 
about  them  in  ihe  Orkoeya.  He  relates 
that,  about  two  or  three  years  beFore  hjs 
visit,  tliere  was  a  boat  passing  with  acTeral 
sentlemen  in  it,  and  by  the  way,  in  ili'e 
Voe  of  Quarf,  through  which  they  went, 
there  appeared  something  unto  them  with 
iu  head  above  the  water,  which,  as  they 
could  discern,  had  the  face  of  an  old  man, 
with  a  long  beard  hanging  down,  aod  it 
neared  them  sufficiently  to  enable  them  all 
to  get  a  firm  glimpse  of  his  features.  Where 
there  are  raer-men  there  also  mer-maids 
may  be  looked  for,  and  we  will  let  Mr. 
Brand  coniinue  his  narrative  in  his  own 
terms : — 

'  About  five  years  since  a  boat  at  Ihe  fishing 
drew  her  lines,  and  one  of  them,  as  the  fishers 
thought,  having  some  great  fun  upon  it,  was 
with  greater  dimculiy  than  the  rest  raised  from 
the  ground,  hot  when  raised,  it  came  more 
easily  lo  iho  surface  of  the  water,  upon  which 
acreanirelikea  womKnoresented  itself  at  ihe 
■ide  of  Ihe  boat;  it  had  toe  face,  arms,  breasi, 
shoulders,  Ac,  of  a  woman,  and  long  hair 
hanging  down  the  back,  but  the  nelher  pari 
from  below  the  breasts  was  beneath  the  water, 
so  that  they  could  not  ondersland  the  shape 
thereof;  the  two  fishers  who  were  in  the  boat, 
being  surprised  at  this  strange  sight,  one  of 
then  unadvisedly  drsw  a  koile,  anil  thrust  ii 
into  her  breast,  whereupon  she  cried,  as  Ihey 

S'idged,  'Alas!*  and  the  hook  giving  way,  she 
ill  backward  and  was  no  more  feen :  the  hook 
being  big,  went  in  at  her  chin  and  out  at  the 
Upper  lip.' 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  authentic  in- 
stance of  the  animal's  crying  (Mt  on  being 
■tabbed;  and  the  noted  mer-man  seen  al 
Ibe  Diamond  Rock  off  Martinique,  was 
distinctly  heard  to  blow  its  nose.  The 
ner-maid  seen  in  1609,  at  Caithness,  by 
the  Rev.  David  Mackay,  minister  of  Reay, 
bis  daughter,  and  otliera,  waa  observed  to 
be  very  adroit  iu  its  aotiooa,  and  when  the 
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waves  dashed  the  hair,  which  was  of  a  aea- 
green  sliade,  over  her  face,  the  hands  were 
immediately  employed  to  replace  it.  It 
also  rubbed  its  throat,  which  was  sleuder, 
smooth,  and  white,  and  it  frequently  extend- 
ed its  arms  over  its  head,  aa  if  to  frighten 
a  bird  that  hovered  over  it.  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair aflerwarde  saw  this  very  roet-maid,  or 
one  of  the  same  family.  Now.  in  face  of 
these  fact?,  your  disagreeable  matter-of-fact 
men  will  still  intrude  their  incredulity,  and 
they  oSer  to  explain  many  nf  the  appeor- 
anr.es  by  summoning  manateee  and  seals  to 
llieir  aid.  To  be  sure  we  have  seen  seals 
look  oddlj  enough  when  on  guard,  with 
their  beads  peering  above  the  waves,  and 
have  even  known  a  whole  boat's  crew,  offi- 
cer and  all,  deceived;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  the  seal  with  a  comb  in  one  Hipper  and 
a  looking-glass  in  the  other,  as  good  old 
Guilliin  depicts  the  mer-maid  in  hia  Display 
of  Heraldry  1  Seals,  lo  be  sure,  are  partial 
to  hearing  music,  but  Shakspeare  makes 
Oberon  bear  testimony  to  the  musical  pow- 
ers of  the  sea-maids.  Explanations  are  cru- 
elly sober:  according  to  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  a  very  Patsphatua  in  his  way,  the 
Caiihneas  phenomenon  proved  to  be  a  stout 
young  traveller,  who  had  been  bathing  at 
the  spot  and  time  when  ihe  sea  nymph  was 
seen — but  he  positively  denied  the  green 
hair  and  iishy  tail.  The  said  traveller,  how- 
ever, waa  not  aware  of  the  perils  of  bathing 
iu  waters  frequented  by  mer-maids,  or  he 
never  would  have  disported  there  ;  we,  to- 
gether with  thousands  of  others,  could  have 
told  him  of  what  befel  »  Tunisian  youth, 
off  the  Goletta,  in  1S20J  aod  if  ibis  had  not 
scared  him,  nothing  would.  But  incredu' 
lity  received  a  shot  between  wind  and  wa> 
ler  in  1822,  when  a  real-earnest  mer-maid 
waa  brought  from  Balavia  and  exhibited  in 
London,  where  it  eventually  became  a  ward 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  height  of  ibis 
creature  was  rather  more  than  two  feet,  and 
il  was  shrivelled  and  dried  like  a  mummy 
Its  head  waa  the  size  of  a  baboon's,  and 
thickly  covered  with  strong  black  hair^  the 
nose  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  ihe  human 
form,  so  likewise  did  the  chin,  lips,  fingers, 
nails,  and  teeth,  which  were  full  and  per- 
fect. The  resemblance  to  ihe  human  form 
ceased  immediately  uuder  tbe  breasts,  and 
beneath  Iheui  were  placed  two  horizontal 
fins,  below  which  came  the  fishy  tail.  This 
carried  conviction  with  the  million;  but 
Sir  Ererard  Home  and  others,  not  perceiv- 
ing why  any  animal  should  be  furnished 
vitb  two  letB  of  BtoiDach  gear,  investigated 
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the  mailer  more  clo<ieIy,  anJ,  nfier  sonii 
irouble,  diHcovrreil  ih;it  it  was  a  dexieTou; 
junction  of  a  moiikey  and  b  salmon.  Thi 
manner  in  which  the  union  was  effected 
was  so  injeujous,  and  the  ivhole  object  so 
nicely  cemenled,  as  nimoat  uiierly  to  elude 
detection   by  the  common  forms  of  cxani' 

Thus  blown  upon,  Ihe  mer-maids  lost  hI] 
credit,  insomuch  that  the  snges  of  the  Penny 
CyGlopxdia  would  not  even  admit  of  the 
name  being  enrolled.  Alas  for  tritoa: 
Tens,  satyrs,  fauns,  asgipans,  e(  hoc  grnvs 
trniHf  !  Let  ii3  therefore  turn  to  the  Kraken 
or  Korvon,  for  which  LinnJeus  formed 
genus  under  the  name  of  Microcosmus, 

The  notion  that  the  ocean  is  the  abode 
of  most  gigantic  and  marvellous  creatures, 
has  long  and  very  natuTAlly  had  a  rooted 
possesgion  of  the  human  mind,  as  is  testiHed 
by  the  leviallian  of  the  Scriptures,  thi 
many  mile  figh  of  the  TElmiid,  and  some  o 

lers.  The  professed  naturalists  are  to  hi 
sure  rather  cautious  of  committing  them 
selves,  and  Oppinn  simply  says,  'In  man 
multo  latrnt ;'  hut  Pliny  certainly  does  ad' 
mil  of  whales  with  a  back  of  four  acres  ir 
extent  in  the  Tndian  seas,  yel  thinks  it  nc 
great  wonder,  since  there  are  to  be  found 
in  those  regions  locusts  of  four  cubits  ir 
length.  Ill  later  times  the  belief  in  oceanic 
monstrosities  assumed  the  garb  of  philoso 
phio  inquiry  ;  and  the  Scandinavian  writer! 
were  suceeusful  in  leaching,  that  a  huge 
eea-animrtl,  called  the  kraken,  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  waters  in  calm  wenther, 
floating  like  an  island,  and  streiehing  forth 
enormous  pellucid  tentacula,  or  arms,  so 
vast  as  to  resemble  the  masts  of  ships. 
Paulinus  describes  it  'forma  refrrt  can- 
rrum  hefadeoticum ;'  Bartholinus  calls  it 
kafgufa;  and  Olaus  Magnus— f/e  piscibus 
tnonsfrosii — confirms  what  is  odranced  : 
hut  dear  old  Pontoppidan,  that  prince  of 
Norwegian  bishops,  may  be  said  to  give 
the  veritable  epitome  of  all  the  accounts,  au- 
thenticated by  the  substance  of  his  own  in- 
quiries: and  thus  he  lucubrates: — 

'Our  fiehermen  Dnanimoasly  affirm,  and 
wlibout  the  least  variation  in  their  ece.oun(s. 
thnt  when  Ihey  row  out  severe)  miles  to  aen, 
particularljr  in  ihe  hot  suromer  dayi,  and  by 
their  situation  (which  they  know  by  taking  a 
view  of  eenain  poinia  of  laail]  expect  lo  fiai! 
80  or  100  fathoms  water,  it  oficn  happens  that 
they  do  not  find  above  20  or  thirty,  and  Bome- 
timealesa.  At  the«e  places  they  generally  find 
the  graatnt  plenty  of  Arii,  espeoiaHf  cod  and 
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ling.  Their  lines,  they  say,  are  no  wwner  oat 
ihnn  they  may  draw  tnem  up  with  the  hooks 
all  lull  offiah;  by  thia  they  judge  that  Uie  krar 

ken  is  at  the  boiloin.  They  say  ihis  creatoro 
causes  those  unneitural  Ehalluws  meuiioned 
above,  and  prevents  iheir  sounding.  These 
the  fishermen  are  always  plad  to  find,  looking 
upon  Ihem  ea  the  means  of  their  taking  Rbaii' 
ilance  of  fish.  There  are  aomelimea  twenty 
boats  or  more  got  together,  and  throwing  nut 
(Jieir  lines  at  a  moderate  diatance  from  each 


whether  the  def 
enme,  which  they  knovf  by  their  tin 
ther  it  growa  shallower  by  their  seeming  to 
have  lesB  wnter.  If  thia  last  be  the  case,  iTiey 
find  that  the  kraken  ia  raising  himself  nearer 
the  surface,  and  then  it  La  not  time  for  Ibecn  to 
stay  any  lon^r;  they  immediately  leave  off 
fishing,  take  lo  their  oara,  and  get  uS  as  fast  aa 
ihey  cac^.  When  they  have  reached  the  usual 
i<cpth  of  the  place,  and  tind  themselves  out  of 
danger,  they  lie  upon  their  oara,  and  in  a.  few 
minuiea  alter  they  see  this  enormous  iHonsier 
come  up  to  the  eurraee  of  ttte  water;  he  there 
i<how»  nimself  sufficiently,  though  his  whole 
body  does  not  appear,  which,  in  all  likelihood, 
no  human  eye  ever  beheld,  [escepting  the 

{oung  of  this  apecras,  whi<:h  shall  aflerwitrds 
e  spoken  of;]  its  back  or  upper  part,  whicb 
aeema  to  be  in  appearance  aoont  an -English 
mile  and  a  half  in  cirnumrerence,  [aome  say 
more,  but  I  chooae  tbe  least  for  greater  cor- 
lainty.j  lookH  at  first  like  a  number  of  small 
ielanda,  surrounded  with  something  that  floats 
and  fiuciuatea  like  sea-weeds.  Here  end  there 
a  larger  rising  is  observed  like  aand-banks,  on 
which  various  kinds  of  small  fishes  are  seen 
continually  leaping  about  till  they  roll  into  the 
water  from  the  sides  of  il ;  at  last  several 
bright  points  or  hornn  appear,  which  grow 
thicker  and  thicker  the  bigner  they  rise  ahovo 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  someliniea  they 
stand  up  aa  high  and  as  large  as  the  meats 
of  middlC'Sized  vessels.  Il  seems  these  are 
the  creature's  arms,  and,  it  is  said,  if  they  were 
to  lay  hold  of  the  largest  man-of-war,  th^ 
would  pull  it  down  to  the  boiiom.  Aler  this 
monster  has  been  on  the  surlase  of  tlie  water 
for  a  short  time,  il  begina  slowly  to  siok  agaio, 
and  then  the  danger  is  as  great  as  before ;  be- 
cause the  motion  of  his  sinking  causes  siicb  a 
swell  in  the  aea,  and  sueli  nn  eddy  or  whirl- 
pool, that  il  draws  every  thing  down  with  it, 
like  the  current  of  the  river  Mole.' 

This,  according  to  aome  very  shrewd  hj- 
drographers,  is  the  cause  of  so  many  re- 
ported islands  which  gain  insertion  on  th^ 
charts,  and  can  never  be  rediscovered  ;  and 
they  moreover  account  for  the  Boating  i^ 
ands  said  to  have  been  observed  tn  tbe 
North  Sea,  erroDeously  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Devil  to  tease  sailors,  kihI 
therefore  called  iot^roldtn,  or  sea-misiihier. 
New  there  bare  been  certain  followwa  of 
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St.  Thomu  vho  object  to  the  aoconnts  of 
the  kraken,  for  very  inadecjiiatfl  reasons,  at* 
ledging,  that  if  anch  a  orestiire  had  been 
ereated,  it  would  have  multiplied  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  by  its  occasional  occur- 
rence would  ere  this  have  dispelled  b)1 
doabts  concerning  its  existence.  The  only 
way  of  replying  to  such  hypercritic  doubt- 
ers is, 'by  deniandin?  whether  krakens  may 
not  be  eren  less  profifie  than  we  know  ani- 
mals of  exlranrdinary  magnitude  to  be  ?  Af 
to  the  aupercilious  sneer  6f  the  commenta- 
tor, who  would  like  to  see  whnt  the  power 
of  a  kraken  would  be  upon  n  three-decker, 
he  is  perhapsunacquainted  with  the  strength 
of  fishes,  B  strength  which  may,  for  aughi 
we  know,  augment  in  maibemntica)  ratio 
with  size.  If  such  be  the  actus)  condition. 
Lord  help  a  first-rate  in  the  terrible  tenta- 
cala  aboTe-mentioned ;  for  the  force  which 
a  flmaller  creature  can  exert  upon  occasion, 
is  strikingly  depicted  by  the  worthy  Bishop 
in  an  anecdote,  with  which  every 
bird  ought  to  be  made  acquainted, 
tion  how  he  uses  his  claws.  It  so  happened 
that  one  day,  'an  eagle,  standing  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  saw  a  fine  salmon,  as  if  it 
were  just  under  him;  he  struck,  instantly, 
one  of  his  talons  into  the  root  of  an  elm 
just  by,  and  partly  hanging  over  t)ie  other, 
he  struck  into  the  salmon,  which  was  very 
large,  and  in  his  proper  element,  which 
doubled  his  atrength  ;  so  that  he  awam  away, 
and  split  the  eagle  to  his  neck,  malting  lite- 
rally a  spread  eagle  of  him,'  a  creature,  as 
the  learned  Prelate  properly  observes, 
*  otherwise  known  only  in  heraldry.' 
Similar  futile  arguments  have  bi 
plied,  and  with  equal  propriety,  to  the  fact 
of  no  mariners  having  seen  dead  krakens; 
or  at  least  making  no  record  in  their  log- 
books of  such  an  occurrence.  But  this  ie 
a  shallow  argument  against  their  existence  ; 
for  who  will  say,  because  the  body  o'' 
dead  ass  is  rare,  that  there  are  no  ass 
By  8  law  of  Nalore,  large  animals  prod' 
but  few  young ;  and  it  is  a  singular  i 
rather  unaccountable  fact  in  natural  his- 
tory, thai  scarcely  a  creature  of  rank 
ever  found  lying  dead  which  had  not  come 
to  its  death  by  some  violent  means.  Bat, 
as  if  to  shame  and  silence  the  c^rposition- 
declaimera,  there  is  actually  an  attested  in- 
stance of  the  defunct  body  of  a  kraken 
having  been  found  upon  the  Norwegian 
coast.  The  details  of  this  important  inci- 
dent were  carefully  drawn  up  by  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Friis;  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Frill  wu  a  worshipfiil  conaiitorial  asBasaor, 


miniater  of  Bodoen,  in  Niwdland,  and  vioar 
of  the  College  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  This  gentleman  then  is  surely 
worthy  of  beliefl  Frnm  the  narrative  whicn 
he  drew  up,  it  aeems  that  in  the  year  1660, 
a-  kraken  [perhaps  a  young  and  careless 
one]  came  into  the  water  that  runs  between 
the  rocks  and  clifis  in  the  parish  of  Alstn- 
hong,  though  its  usual  habit  is  to  keep  sev- 
eral leagues  from  land.  It  happened  that 
its  extended  long  arms,  or  Hntennx,  caught 
hold  of  some  trees  stunding  near  the  water, 
which  might  easily  have  been  torn  up  by 
the  roots  ;  but  besides  this,  as  it  was  found 
afterwards,  he  entangled  himself  in  some 
openings  or  clefts  in  the  rock,  and  therein 
he  stuck  so  fast,  and  hung  so  unfortunately, 
that  he  could  not  work  hiraselfout, but  per- 
ished and  putrified  on  the  apot.  The  car- 
case, which  was  a  long  while  decaying, 
and  filled  a  great  part  of  that  narrow  chan- 
nel, made  it  almost  impassable  by  its  intol- 
erable stench. 

Much  stress  is  placed  by  the  sceptics  on 
the  fact  (hat  Krsnlz,  the  missionary,  who 
wrote  the  History  of  Greenland,  sneered  at 
the  whole  story  ;  but  Krsntz  repeats  many 
litle  traits  with  such  animation  as  lo  show 
that  he  was  not  a  '  whole-hog '  infidel ; 
and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  fur  the 
interesting  particular  of  the  kraken's  allur- 
ing little  fishes  by  the  emission  of  a  deK- 
ciouB  exhalation.  Besides,  what  is  Mister 
Krantz,  after  all,  arrayed  against  the  bat- 
talion of  brother- authors  on  the  subject! 
See  how  Kuud  Leems,  the  learned  profes- 
sor of  Lapliindic,  and  one  of  the  most  ex- 
act of  the  modern  ichthyologists,  see  how 
he  dexcribes  this  mighty  but  unwieldy  mass 
of  animated  aubstsnce,  in  a  book  which 
was  annotated  by  no  less  a  man  than  Ernest 
Gunner,  the  learned  and  scientific  Bishop 
of  Drontheim,  Now,  In  a  sBge  discussion 
of  this  tenor,  it  may  tie  necessary  to  quote 
Leems  at  length,  in  his  description  of  njiih 
whose  form  and  magnitude  of  body,  be  as- 
serts, is  BO  unusual,  that  the  sea  does  not 
produce  a  similar  prodigy  : — 

'  The  aeid  fish  is  very  seldom  seen  above 
the  water,  as  delighting  in  the  depths,  where 
quift  and  nimoat  immoveable  it  ia  aaid  lo  hide 
itBelil  environed  with  an  incalculable  number 
of  every  kind  of  fMi.  When  the  fisherman, 
searching  the  sea  in  order  lo  find  a  fiahy  bot- 
tom, arrives  by  accident  at  the  place  where 
this  monster  is  akulking  in  the  bottom  below, 
he  thioka,  from  the  great  number  of  fish  he 
has  met  there,  that  he  has  found  a  pbce  that  ia 
the  most  fit  forfiahing;  but  when  the  monster 
that  lies  hid,  trouUed  with  the  plummet  that 
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u  let  down,  be^na  to  move  and  gntduatly  gst 
up,  which  is  eaBi'lv  ascertained  fraio  the  apnce 
tnat  ia  between  the  boltom  and  the  boat  be- 
coming gradually  less,  he  finilB  that  it  was 
a  bottom  as  is  believed,  but  nn  immenBe  fish 
that  was  hid  below.  Meantime  the  fisherman 
la  not  eolicitoua  aboot  getting  Hway,  know- 
bag  that  ihia  monster  is  very  alow  in  moving, 
and  advances  eo  slowly,  that  scarcely  within 
the  space  of  two  hours  he  can  riee  rrom  the 
bottom  to  the  surracB  of  the  sea.  Yet  is  he 
not  altogether  negligent  of  his  situation,  find- 
ing by  the  plummet  that  the  monster,  ^radu- 
tdfy  emerging,  ia  now  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  boat.  And,  without  delay,  the  Gsber- 
man  having  just  got  away,  he  begins  to  ap- 
pef^abovB  the  water  with  huge  and  monstrous 
claws,  ofa  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes,  giving 
the  idea  of  a  wood,  thick  with  dinerenl  trees 
stripped  of  their  bark ;  at  first  erect  i 
bat  soon  aSier  complicated.  The  species  of 
this  monster,  how  horrid  it  is  and  deformed, 
scarcely  ran  those  who  have  seen  it  ex^ss 
with  words.  The  inhabitants  ofFinmark  and 
Nordlandcall  IhiBmoosterXrafceti;  elsewhere 
through  Norway,  especially  among  those  of 
Carmesund,  in  tne  diocese  of  Chriatiansaod,  i[ 
IB  called  Brygden? 

Here,  then,  is  evidence  sufficiently  cir- 
cniDstanttal,  one  would  think,  to  stagger 
the  moat  incredulous  skeptic  aa  to  the  ex- 
istence of  ibe  stupendous  kraken ;  and  such 
of  our  leadera  aa  place  implicit  confidence 
therein,  must  never  be  at  a  loaa  Sat  a  topic 
to  excite  astoniahment. 

The  BCcouDts  of  the  kraken  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  ita  nature,  for  it  is  by  do 
means  analogous  either  to  the  whale  tribe, 
or  any  kind  of  fishes ;  It  is  oMuredty,  oa 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  mollusca  order  or 
family  of  worms  peculiar  tn  the  sea.  There 
ia  ■  very  large  akate-built  fish  among  the 
queer  marine  aniutala  represented  on  the 
map  of  Iceland  drawn  up  by  Andreas  Vel- 
leius,  in  1585,  and  thus  described — '  SkcM- 
tubvahtr,  tola  cartllaginea;  rain  aligno 
roodo  similia;  sed  i&fiuitis  modis  nwior. 
Insulo  apeciem,  cQm  appnret,  pre  se  fert, 
alia  naves  evertit.'  'Tis  true  that,  though 
we  have  sailed  for  it,  and  seen  cotnely  spe- 
cimens of  the  S^ia  octopus,  armed  with  a 
dreadful  apparatus  of  holders  and  emboli 
for  fastening  upon  and  conveying  their  prey 
to  the  mouth,  we  never  fell  in  wiib  the  co- 
loaaal  cuttle-fish,  with  suckers  the  size  of 
pob-ltda  and  arma  the  thickness  of  a  mizen- 
maat,  auch  as  mapped  up  three  men  belong- 
ing to  Captain  Magnus  Den.'homroe  re- 
spectable e(  v^ridique.'  Yet  very  large 
epecimena  of  thia  order  may  exist ;  and  {rora 
some  posai hie  optical  illusion,  arising  from 
a  peculiar  state  of  tke  atooapliere,  occa- 


aioning  that  double-shadow  which  the  Ten- 
tonea  designate  dopptl^angtr,  may  have 
given  birth  to  the  talea  of  the  kraken. 
There  ere  those  who  would  recognize  the 
kralien  and  Job's  leviathan  as  cognates, 
while  others — lugging  in  Jonas — imagine 
the  Cetus  tribe  capacious  enoughto  acooont 
for  all,  under  certain  allowances ;  but  sure- 
ly no  tretUblt  description  of  the  inert  miaa 
we  have  described,  which  merely  floats  in 
the  calnneat  weather,  and  has  so  little  mo- 
tion as  hardly  to  vary  the  apparent  dimen- 
siong  of  the  islet  knobs  it  exposes  above 
water,  can  at  all  refer  to  a  fierce  animal 
which  might  be  booked ;  to  say  nothing  of 
his  terrible  teeth,  aqaamose  armor,  smoking 
nostrils,  hard  heart,  power,  nor  comely  pro- 
portion. Still  leia  can  we  hind  out  the 
whale,  which  no  more  resemble  Isaiafa'a 
crooked  serpent  of  a  leviathan,  than  ildoea 
Billingsgate  dock  lull  of  peterboats.  Our 
own  sublime  poet  has  treated  the  matter; 
but  it  is  clear,  from  the  '  scaly  rind '  in 
which  the  ancbw  was  to  bite,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage,  that  Milton — whatever  he 
thought  of  the  kraken — did  not  suppose  1» 
viathan  and  whale  were  at  all  convertible 
terms: 

•OnhstMibiut 
Laviuhsa,  whicli  God,Df  dl  bis  works. 
Created  hugsil,  that  Bwim  tha  ocsui  itresm: 
Him,  haply  ■iumb'Hug  on  IheKorway  loam, 
Tbe  pilol  of  wmn  inull  night  founder'd  skiff 
Deetning  some  island,  oft,  u  taBinsn  loll. 
With  Gtad  iDchar  in  iti  Mai;  rind 
Muori  by  hi*  side  uadii  lh«  tee,  white  oight 
hi  vests  the  ses.' — 

Shakspeare  could  not  have  been  thinking 
of  the  lazy  passive  kraken,  when  Oberon 
commands  Puck,  who  could  put  a  girdle 
round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes,  to  go  oa 
an  errand,  and  he  back  again 


'  Ere  tba  leviathan  < 


Q  swim  a  leagoe.' 


On  these  grounds  we  are  inclined  to  look 
to  the  sepia  tribe  for  a  prototype  of  the  kra- 
ken,especially  since  monstrous  specimens  of 
the  Cephalopod  have  been  recorded  for  ages. 
Alheneus,  followed  by  Kircher,  meniiona 
some  pretty  sizable  ones  as  frequenting  the 
Sicilian  aeas ;  and  jfilian  may  be  referred 
to  flar  more.  The  ancients,  were  wont  to 
designate  such  creatures  as  polypi,  on  ac- 
count of  their  multiplicity  of  limbs;  and 
from  their  accounts  of  the  acetabula,  or 
suckers,  with  which  the  arms  of  the  great 
pc^ypus  were  furnished,  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  hava  been  nearly  allied  to  a  family  of 
anitoalB  at  present  dislingotabed  aa  sepia. 
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Pliay  dcBcrtbefl  one  cl«u  as  the  migy-faot 
ozsoa,  BO  called  on  tccouBt  of  its  head 
diffasiDg  a  stroiig  odor,  ibe  which  induces 
the  lampreys  to  approach  it :  this  is  also  an 
attribute  of  the  krakeD,  according  to  the 
reluciaot  teatimon;  of  Kranlz.  The  whole 
of  this  tribe  were  dreaded  by  the  mariDers 
of  yore,  and  no  wonder,  for  Plioj  relates 
that  they  cruelly  assailed  men  when  over- 
board, by  catching  then  in  tbeir  horrid 
claws,  as  if  going  to  wrestle  with  them,  and 
then  setting  tbe  suckers  to  work,  the  Tictim 
soon  died  in  tbe  odious  clasp.  On  the  au- 
thority of  TrebiuB  Niger,  one  of  the  train  of 
Lucius  Lucullus,  the  proconsul  of  Bxtlca, 
be  records  tbe  story  of  a  very  thievish  poly- 
piM,  which  used  to  rob  the  stews,  or  reposi- 
tories of  sea-tish,  on  the  beach  of  Carteia, 
in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar:  the  head  of  the 
monstrous  fellow  was  equal  in  size  to  a  cnsk 
capable  of  containing  fifleea  amphora ;  its 
arms  measured  thirty  feet,  and  were  so 
thick  that  a  man  could  bardly  clasp  one  of 
them,  and  were  moreover  covered  with 
great  sockera  or  fasteners,  as  large  as  ba- 
aiDS  that  would  hold  four  or  live  gallons 
each.  The  reader  may  like  this  atory  in 
the  quaint  iranafusioo  of  Doctor  Holland, 
tbe  industrious  translator  of  Pliny  :— 

'  The  real  whidi  mine  Buihor  hath  related 
as  touching  Ihia  6ah  may  seem  rather  mon- 
atrouH  Ilea  and  incredible,  than  othvrwise;  for 
he  affirmed,  that  at  Carieia  there  was  one  of 
these  polypi,  vfhich  used  commonly  to  jfo  forth 
of  the  sea,  and  empty  into  some  of  Ihetr  open 
cestema  and  vaunis  among  their  ponds  and 
atewea,whereinlhey  keepgreai  >ea-Gshe>,8nd 
olherwhiles  would  rob  them  of  their  salt-Gsh, 
and  BO  goes  his  waiea  againe :  which  he  prac- 
tised BO  long,  that  in  the  end  he  got  himBeltfe 
the  anger  and  diapleasure  of  the  immrasura- 
ble  filching;  whereupon  they  staked  up  the 
place  and  empalled  it  round  about,  to  slop  all 
paaiage  thitber.  Bat  this  thief  gave  not  aver 
bis  accustomed  haunt  fur  all  that,  hut  made 
meanea  by  a  cprtain  tree  to  clamber  over  and 

Kt  to  the  fare-iaiJ  sali-Sshi  and  never  could 
be  taken  in  the  manner,  nor  diaeovered,  but 
that  (he  doggea  by  their  quick  scent  found  him 
out  and  baiedathim;  for  aa  he  returned  one 
night  toward  the  sea,  they  asiailed  and  sei 
upon  him  on  all  aidea,  and  ttierewlth  raised  the 
foresaid  keepers  who  were  afrigbt«d  at  Itiia  ao 
audilen  alarm,  but  more  atthe  strange  sight 
which  they  saw.  Fur  first  and  foremost  Ihb 
polype  fiso  waa  of  an  unnieasurable  aod  incre- 
dible bignesse:  and  besides,  he  was  besmeared 
and  beraied  all  over  with  the  brine  and  pickle 
of  the  fontsaid  salt-fish,  which  made  him  boih 
hideous  to  aee  to,  and  stinke  withall  moil 
•trongly.  Who  would  ever  have  looked  for  a 
polipe  there,  or  taken  koowledge  of  him  by 


355 


such  marba  aa  these  1  Surely  they  thought  no 
other,  hut  that  they  had  to  deale  and  encounier 
with  aome  monater:  for  with  hie  terrible  blow- 
ing and  breathing  that  he  kept,  he  drave  away 
the  dog,  and  Olherwhiles  with  the  end  of  hia 
long  stringed  winding  feet  he  would-lash  and 
whip  them ;  sometimes  with  hia  stronger 
clawes  like  armes  be  rapped  and  knoked  them 
well  and  aurely,  as  it  were  with  clubs.  In 
summe,  he  made  euch  good  shill  for  himBelfe, 
ihat  faardiv  and  with  much  adoe  they  could 
kill  him,  aloeii  he  received  many  a  wound  with 
troat-apeares  which  they  lanced  at  him.  Wei, 
in  the  end  his  head  was  brought  and  ahewed 
toLuculluB  for  a  wonder,  and  aa  it  was  a  good 
round  hogshead  or  barrel  that  would  take  and 
ctintaine  fiAeen  amphorea ;  and  his  beards 
(for  so  TrebiuB  tearmed  hia  clawes  and  long- 
Btringed  feel)  carried  such  a  thicknesse  and 
buike  with  Ihcm,  that  hardly  a  mnn  could  fa< 
thoma  one  of  them  with  both  his  armes,  such 
knockers  they  were,  knobbed  and  knotted  like 
clubs,  and  withall  thirty  feet  long,  The  ooo- 
cBvities  within  them,  and  hollow  vessels  like 
great  basons,  would  bold  four  or  five  gallons 
apece ;  and  his  teeth  were  answerable  in  pro- 
portion to  tbe  bignese  of  hia  bodie.  The  rest 
waa  saved  for  a  wonder  to  be  seene,  and 
weighed  700  pounds  weight.' 

The  well-known  tale  of  Baron  Mun- 
cbaiuen  may  be  dismissed  as  barely  credi- 
ble; but  aurely  thie  of  Pliny  must  have 
been  based  in  fact ;  and,  together  with  re- 
cent stories  of  gigantic  cephalopoda— under 
the  several  names  of  squid,  sepia,  calamary, 
cuttle-fish,  or  pouT-contrel — may  bare  awB- 
kened  the  idea  of  a  modern  French  natural- 
ist, who  is  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  d«* 
struction  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  a  thres* 
decker  taken  by  Rodney  during  the  Ame- 
rican War,  together  with  nine  other  ships 
which  went  to  her  assistance  on  seeing  her 
siguat  of  distress,  was  owing,  not  to  tbe 
hurricane  which  seemed  to  occasion  the 
disaster,  but  to  a  group  of  colopsal  cuttle- 
fishes which  happened  at  that  very  time  to 
be  pro>iling  about  the  ocean  beneath  these 
unfortunate  vessels. 

The  naet  naturalists  have,  however, 
treated  the  subject  gravely,  although  their 
conclusions,  drawn  from  apparently  authen- 
tic evidences,  have  been  branded  as  re- 
sulting from  unworthy  credulity.  Pen- 
nant, in  hia  British  Zoology,  speaking  of 
the  eight-armed  squid,  says  he  has  been 
well-assured  from  persons  of  undnubted 
credit,  (bat  in  the  Indian  seas  this  species 
has  been  found  of  such  a  size  as  to  meaaare 
two  fathoms  in  breadth  across  the  central 
part,  while  each  arm  has  measured  nine 
fathoms  in  length  :  and  that  the  natives  of  the 
Indian  lales,  when  sailing  in  their  canoes, 
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always  take  cart  to  be  provided  with 
hatchets,  in  order  to  cut  off  immedialelj 
the  arms  of  such  of  those  animals  as  hap- 

Sien  to  fling  them  over  llie  sides  ofthe  canoe, 
est  they  should  pull  it  underwater.  The 
sober-minded  Dr.  Schwediawer,  in  his  ac- 
count of  ambergris,  read  to  the  Rojal 
Society  m  I7S3,  makes  mention  ofthe  ten- 
taculum  of  the  sepia  octnpodia,  nearly 
twenty-seven  feet  long,  which  yet  did  not 
seem  to  he  entire.  This  description  cer 
tainly  countenances  ihe  evidence  broughl 
forward  by  Olaus  Magnus,  and  other  writers, 
on  the  subject ;  and  bears  ont  Shaw  in  pro- 
nouncing that  'the  exiaience  of  some 
enormously  large  species  of  the  cuttle-fish 
in  the  Indian  and  aortherD  seas  can  hardly 
be  doubted;  and  though  some  accounts 
may  have  been  much  exaggerated,  yet  there 
is  sufficient  cause  for  believing  that  such 
species  very  far  surpass  all  that  are  generally 
observed  about  the  coast  of  the  European 
seas.'  The  tragic  narrative  which  tells 
the  loss  of  three  of  Captain  Den's  men, 
has  obtained  general  credit;  and  its  re- 
corder, Denya  Monlforl,  further  menlioi 
that  at  St.  MaJo  there  is  an  ei-oofo  pictui 
deposited  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  by 
the  crew  of  a  vessel,  in  remembrance  of 
their  wonderful  preiervation  fVom  a  similar 
attack  olT  the  coast  of  Angola — '  Leur 
combat  terrible  et  le  preasant  danger  qui  Its 
avail  mai'atti  dana  et  desaxfreux  moment.' 
An  encwmous  outtle-fiah  suddenly  threw  his 
arms  across  the  vessel,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  dragging  It  (o  the  bottom,  when  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  sailors  succeeded 
in  culling  off  Ihe  tentacnia  of  their  dread- 
till  opponent  with  swords  and  hatchets. 

We  have  seen  and  admired  the  elaborate 
mechanism  of  some  pretty  large  creat 
.of  this  tribe,    but  tbey    were  pigmies  in 
comparison  with  the  above;  though  with 
their  hideous  bodies,  goggle  eyes,  stringy 
arms,  and  spotted  complexion,  they  cam 
but  prove  awkward  companions  for  swi 
merstoeneounter.  Mr.Baker.inthePhiloso- 
phical  Transactions  for  1785,  elates  thatlhe 
squid  can,  '  by  spreading  its  arms  abroad 
like  a  net,  so  fetter  and  eotangle  the  prey 
they  enclose  when  they  are  drawn  togeihi 
as  to  render  it  incapable  of  exerting 
strength,  for,  however  feeble  these  branches 
or  arms  may  be  singly,  their  power  nailed 
becomes  surprising.'      Indeed  the  cloee 
hugging  of  its  arms,  and  strong  adhesion 
of  its  suckers,  must  render  the  efforts  of 
unarmed  prey  Unavailing,  either  for  resist- 
UM  Of  esctpe.    The  horror  excited  from 


the  embrace  of  such  a  mdtister,  may  be 
imagined,  and  nothing  but  presence  of 
mind  and  deeialve  promptness  can  avail  the 
hnman  victim  ;  the  only  mode  of  extricating 
himself,  provided  both  arms  are  not  yet 
clasped,  is,  by  ripping  open  the  body  of  (be 
animal  with  a  sharp  hnil^,  or  severing  the 
arms  of  his  formidable  enemy — the  which, 
in  such  abhorrent  company  and  under 
water,  is  not  of  easy  acocHnplishment  On 
the  shores  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  we  heard 
nome  odd  stories  of  these  creatures,  but 
knowing  the  well-founded  dread  of  the 
divers,  we  considered  that  their  fears  per- 
haps exaggerated  the  dimensions  and  d^ 
structive  attributes  of  the  horrid  polypi. 
Since  that  time,  however,  those  parts  have 
been  visited  by  Sir  Grenville  Temple,  who 
states  how  highly  dangerous  they  are  to 
bathers;  'an  instance  of  this,'  he  oon- 
linues,  '  occurred  two  years  since  ;  a  Sar- 
dinian captain,  bathing  at  Jerbeh,  felt  one 
of  his  feet  in  the  grasp  of  one  of  these  ani- 
mals; on  this,  with  his  other  he  tried  to 
disengage  himself,  but  this  limb  was  imme- 
diately seized  by  another  of  the  monster's 
arms;  he  then,  with  his  bands,  endeavored 
to  free  himself,  but  these  also,  in  succes- 
sion, were  firmly  grasped  by  the  polypus, 
and  the  poor  man  was  shortly  after  found 
drowned,  with  alt  bis  limbs  strongly  bound 
together  by  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  fish  ; 
and  it  is  extraordinary,  that  where  this  hap- 
pened, the  water  was  scarcely  four  feet  in 
depth.'  To  (his  sad  anecdote  we  will  append 
a  more  fortunate  case,  which  befel  Hr, 
Beale,  the  well-known  celologiat,  on  a  South 
Sea  whaling  voyage  in  18{tl.  He  relaiea 
it  (bus : 

'While  upon  the  Benin  lalanda,  searching 
for  shells  upon  Ihe  rocks,  which  had  just  been 


ished'^at  seeing  at  mv  feet  a  i 

lookinz   animal,   crawling   tOA'arda   the 


left  by  the  receding  aea-itde,  I  was  much  Oj 
""■Mat SI   " 

botV,  which  ^ad  just  left  it.  I  had  never  leett 
one  like  it  under  auch  circumstances  before ;  it 
iherefore  appeared  the  more  remarkable.  It 
was  creeping  on  its  eight  legs,  which,  from 
their  soft  and  flexible  nature,  hent  conBiderahty 
under  the  weight  of  it«f  body,  so  that  it  wa« 
lifted  by  the  efforta  of  its  tentacula  only  a 
small  dtslance  from  the  rocba.    It  appeared 


mach  alarmed  nt  seeing  me,  and  made  every 
effort  to  escape,  while  T  was  not  much  in  die 
humor  to  endeavor  to  capture  so  ugly  a  cu»- 


whose  sppearace  excited  a  feeling  of 
disgust,  not  unmixed  with  fear.  I  however  en- 
deavored to  prevent  ita  career,  by  pressing  one 
of  its  legs  wiih  my  foot,  but  aloiough  I  made 
use  of  considerable  tbrce  for  that  purpose,  its 
■traigtb  was  w  great  that  it  saverftl  ilmea 
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quieklyIiberatedilBnieinber,inBpIieDrati  the 
•fibrts  t  could  employ  in  this  way  on  wet  slip- 
per v  rocks.  I  now  laid  hoM  of  one  of  the  ten- 
tacles wilh  lay  hands,  and  held  it  firmly,  bo 
that  the  limb  appeared  as  if  it  would  be  torn 
BBimder  by  oar  united  strength.  I  soon  gave 
it  a  powerful  jerk,  wishing  to  disengage  it 
from  the  rorka  lo  which  it  clung  bo  forcibly  by 
its  suckers,  which  it  effectually  resisted;  but 
the  momenl  atler,  the  apparemly  enraged  ani- 
mal tifteil  its  head,  wilh  its  large  eyes  project- 
ing I'rorD  the  middle  of  its  body,  and  letting  go 
its  hold  of  the  rocks,  suddenly  sprang  upon  my 
ann,  which  I  had  previously  bared  io  niy 
shoulder,  for  the  puipose  of  thrusting  it  into 
holes  in  the  rocks  to  discover  shells,  and  clung 
with  its  suckers  to  it  with  great  power,  en- 
deavoring to  get  its  beak,  which  I  now  could 
eee  between  the  roots  ofiiaarms,  in  a  posiiion 
to  bite  1 

'A  sensation  of  horror  pervaded  my  whole 
frame  when  I  found  thin  monelrous  animal  hnd 
affixed  itself  so  firnily  upon  my  arm.  Ill  cold 
slimy  ^rasp  was  extremely  sickeaing,  and  I 
immediately  called  aloud  lo  the  captain,  who 
was  also  searching  for  shells  at  some  distance, 
Id  come  and  release  me  from  mv  disgusting 
BSBaitani;  he  quickly  arrived,  anil  taking  me 
down  to  the  boat,  during  which  time  I  was  em- 

Eloyed  in  keeping  ibe  beak  away  from  my 
and,  quickly  released  me  by  desiroying  niy 
tormeniiir  with  the  boal-knile,  when  I  disen- 
gaged it  by  portions  at  a  time.  This  animal 
must  have  measured  across  its  expanded  arms 
about  four  feet,  while  its  body  was  not  larger 
than  a  large  clenched  hand.  It  was  oi'  tnat 
species  of  sepia  which  is  called  by  the  whalers 
TVCk-iquid.' 

•  DiminutiTe  aa  this  squid  was,  in  compar- 
ison wilh  those  of  which  we  have  been 
talking,  Mr.  Beale  would  have  found  it  a 
still  uglier  coetomer  in  the  water.  The  an- 
ecdole  is  interesting,  and  exhibits  a  lively 
picture  of  a  naLuraliHt  in  distress. 

While  passing  the  octopods,  it  is  impoa- 
sible  to  overlook  the  order  of  the  radiated 
tiibea  in  parts  having  a  reigning  definite 
number.  Professor  E.  Fotbes,  whose  ele- 
gant work  on  Echinoderms  evinces  both 
knowledge  and  taste,  lucidly  remarks  that 
'  the  aamfi  oi  fivtrfingtr ,  commonly  applied 
to  the  starfishes,  is  founded  on  a  popular 
recognition  of  the  number  regnant.  It  has 
long  been  noticed.  Among  the  problems 
proposed  by  that  true-spirited  but  eccentric 
philosopher.  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  is  one, 
"  Why,  BDiong  sea  stars,  Nature  chiefly  de- 
lightelb  in  five  poioul"  *  *  ■  Among 
the  lower  and  the  typical  orders  we  find 
this  number  regulatFng  the  number  of  parta. 
Every  plate  of  the  Sea-Urchin  is  built  up 
of  pentagonal  particles.  The  skeletons  of 
the  digestive,  the  oquiferoas,  and  the  tegu- 
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mentar;  systems,  equally  present  the  quina> 
ry  arrangement ;  and  even  the  oartJIaginuua 
framework  of  the  disk  of  every  sucker  ia 
regulated  by  ihia  mystic  number.'  The 
dunmon  aea-egg  ia  as  wonderful  as  a  ivorld ! 

On  the  whole,  we  are  greatly  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  first-rales  of  the  cutlle-fiah 
tribe  have  given  binh  lo  the  atory  of  the 
krnken,  since  the  varinns  descriptions  of 
both  those  enormous  inhabitants  of  the  vas- 
ty deep,  though  often  vague  and  indefinite, 
are  jet  suffioiemly  in  keeping  lo  warrant 
the  inference.  Rcrupulnua  readers  may 
choose  to  slue  up  their  noses,  and  question 
the  actuality  of  either  of  the  creatures 
here  brought  before  them ;  and  ihey  may 
superciliously  remind  us,  that  credulity 
readily  adopts  what  cannot  easily  be  dis- 
proved. On  th'u  head  we  have  ?ery  little 
to  say  in  reply  ;  being  bound  to  confess 
that  the  various  stories  we  have  examined, 
are  iovolved  in  ihe  shades  of  ignorance 
and  mystery,  the  obalaclea  to  truth  ;  reap- 
ing ( niy  on  the  uncorroborated  testimo- 
ny of  incompetent  wilnessea.  Therefore, 
though  it  would  be  rather  temerarious  to 
deny  the  existence  of  such  prodigies,  we 
cannot  consent  to  receive  the  narratives  as 
established  facts. 

The  other  fish  s&alt  be  aerved  np  in  our 
nest. 
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Than  this,  mote  leerel  now  daiignad,  I  haste 
To  know. 

JiUtOK, — Paradita  Lott. 

On  the  sixth  floor  of  a  magnificent  house 
of  the  Chaussie  d'Antin  in  Paris,  there  re- 
sided some  years  ago,  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Hark  Anthony  Riponneau.  He 
was  a  stout  fresh-colored  young  fellow,  of 
about  five-aod-lweni;  years  of  age,  endow- 
ed by  nature  with  a  round,  good-humored- 
looking  countenance,  a  pair  of  light  blue 
eyes  set  rather  far  apart,  a  nose  slightly  re 
Irousih,  furniahed  wilh  a  pair  of  nostrils  of 
most  amazing  width,  and  a  couple  of  large 
projecting  lips  of  a  moal  decided  cherry- 
colored  hue.  In  short,  all  the  aeparale  ele- 
ments wbicti  united  f«in  a  trueviugeof 
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hiippines8  and  content  were  tbere,  had  not 
a  low  forehead  and  a  thick  shock  of  black 
thatch,  90  Btiff  and  bo  strong  that  it  conid 
be  likened  only  to  the  bristlee  of  a  hair- 
brnsh,  imparted  to  his  phjsiognom;  a  mean 
and  envious  appearance,  denoting  more 
ofptg-headed  obstina^  than  of  firmnesa  or 
intelligence.  Mark  Anthonj  was  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
with  a  bsIbtj  of  about  1800  fisnca  a-year ; 
and  with  this  sum  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself,  though  he  was  far  from  being 
content.  Employed  in  the  Budget  of  the 
Stale,  be  had  learned  all  the  illusions,  and 
in  his  position  as  clerk  in  a  government 
office,  the  constant  association  with  men  of 
influence  and  wealth,  and  the  sight  of  that 
ever-flowing  tide  of  money  which  roiled  un- 
ceasingly through  his  hands,  succeeded  in 
eompletely  disgusting  him  with  his  own 
situation  in  the  world.  Mark  Anthony,  as 
I  have  said  before,  received  a  aaJary  of 
about  1800  frsnca  a-jear ;  he  had  no  other 
resources  for  increasiug  hia  income  to  look 
forword  to;  so  that  each  expense  he  was 
obliged  at  any  time  to  incur  wis  invariably 
foreseen,  calculated,  and  arranged  before- 
hand. Thus,  by  dint  of  strict  sobriety  and 
occasionally  "supping  small,"  he  was  en- 
abled to  appear  at  alF  times  tolerably  well 
dressed  ;  and,  by  dint  of  great  circumspec- 
tion in  his  movements,  he  maintained  his 
coats  in  a  state  of  decent  preservation, 
when,  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  gesticulator, 
they  would  long  since  have  been  worn  com- 
pletely threadbare.  Riponneau  never  per- 
mitted himself  the  slighiest  movement  ol 
arm  or  limb  out  of  the  bounds  of  the  strict- 
est moderation,  or  even  to  draw  a  breath 
of  greater  magnitude  than  its  fellows, 
disencumbered  of  every  garment  liable  to 
be  damaged  by  a  ton  great  freedom  of 
tion.  But  it  mnst  be  said  that,  during  these 
moments,  he  amply  indemnifled  himself  for 
his  previous  six  or  eight  hours'  conflneaient 
and  it  was  by  a  piece  of  pantomime,  both 
elaborate  and  extraordinary,  that  he  would 
in  general  accompany  the  following  excla- 
mations ; — 

"To  have  but  a  miserable  1600  francs, 
and  to  feel  within  one's  self  the  germs  of 
every  noble  thought." 

These  germs  of  every  noble  thought,  be 
be  it  stated,  properly  speaking,  as  Consist- 
ing in  a  desire  for  all  the  luxurious  pleas- 
ures of  the  world. 

"Ah!"  Mark  Anthony  would  continue, 
"  to  be  poor,  and  to  see  in  front  of  one 
there,  on  the  first  flow  of  that  noble  man- 
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sion,  a  certain  Monsieur  and  Madame  dc 
Crivelin.  They  are  rich — all  smile  on 
them ;  the  world  flatters  them — they  are 
happy." 

Here  Master  Riponneau  would  give  ■ 
mighty  stamp  upon  the  floor. 

"  If  I  were  only  as  this  M.  Donen,  who 
occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  onr 
house,  what  a  difiierent  use  I  should  make 
of  his  fortune  from  what  he  does!  But 
what  matters  iti  He  is  happy  in  his  own 
way,  since,  being  able  to  live  every  where, 
he  confines  himself  to  his  own  rooms; 
whilst  with  me,  I  must  deprive  myself  of 
every  thing.  Besides,  had  he  no  fortune, 
he  would  h^ve  glory,  consideration.  Thun- 
der and  lightning,  how  happy  he  is!" 

Riponneau  would  would  accompany  this 
passage  of  his  griefs  with  a  clattering  of 
the  feet^rfecily  terrific. 

Then  would  come  fresh  exclamations; 
first  upon  the  hosier  who  occupied  the  shc^ 
on  the  right;  then  upon  the  confectioner 
on  the  lel\,  and  upon  all  the  lodgers  in  the 
bouse,  one  after  the  other ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  our  friend  Riponneau  and  one 
or  two  others,  the  house  was  tenanted  by 
persons  of  wealth  and  consideration.  Lac- 
queys, dogs,  and  horsei,  swarmed  in  (he 
court-yard  ;  from  the  kitchens  exhaled  the 
most  appetizing  fumes.  On  the  staircases, 
when  descending  in  the  morning  to  pro- 
cure the  milk  for  his  breakfast,  Mark  An- 
thony would  encounter  a  host  of  pretty 
chambermaids  in  snowy  aprons,  perfiioied 
from  the  essences  of  their  mistressn'  toi- 
lets.  Then  he  would  run  up  against  the 
jolly  red-fgced  cooks  hurrying  on  their  dif- 
ferent missions.  His  boots,  blackened  with 
great  difficulty  by  his  own  hands,  paled  he- 
fore  the  mirror-like  brilliancy  of  the  var- 
nished shoes  even  of  the  vslels-de-chambre. 
The  happiness  of  the  master  insulted  him 
through  the  servant. 

Then,  in  the  evening  would  come  the  d& 
licious  strains  of  the  concerts,  the  murmars 
of  the  balls,  and  the  sounds  of  dancing  leet ; 
and  sometimes,  through  an  open  window, 
would  peep  a  beautifiil  head,  fair  or  dark, 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  flowers— a  light 
and  graceful  figure,  radiant  in  the  folds  of 
the  many-colored  aiik,  or  veiled  in  tfaemaxy 
vapors  of  muslin  ;  at  one  time,  the  gentle 
languor  of  unoccupied  happiness;  at  an- 
other, the  ardent  fever  of  pleasure.  Alt 
theae  things  surrounded  Mark  Anthony 
with  a  burning  atmosphere  of  desires,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  incenantly  gravitat- 
ed— opening  his  ehest  to  this  balmy  air,  bb 
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lips  to  these  d^Tine  pbantonis — unable  to 
seize  any  thing,  grasping  at  emptinsM,  em- 
bracing ahatlowB,  and  finailj  reaching  those 
transports  of  impotent  rage  under  the  influ' 
enee  of  which  he  would  stamp  the  floor  with 
bis  feet,  beat  the  walls  of  his  little  apart* 
ment  with  violent  blows  of  his  clenched 
fists,  and  perform  sundry  other  interesting 
pantomimic  acts  of  an  ei]ually  edifying  and 
curious  deiCTtption. 

One  evening,  when  the  exasperation  of 
our  friend  Riponneau  had  reached  a  fear- 
fully turbulent  height,  he  heard  a  gentle 
knock  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  al- 
most imraediatety  there  entered  the  room  i 
man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,'  enveloped 
in  thefoldsof  a  robe-de^hambre  of  wadded 
India  silk  drawn  in  round  the  waist  by  a 
beary  silken  cord.  The  features  of  this 
unexpected  guest  were  expressive  and  in- 
tellecltial.  Under  a  forehead,  the  height  of 
which  was  in  appearance  increased  by  the 
baldness  of  the  entire  of  the  fore  and  upper 
parts  of  the  head,  there  sparkled  a  pair  of 
midly  bright  grey  eyes,  tbroogh  which 
pierced  a  glance  of  hidden  raillery  ;  while, 
aa  if  in  compensation  for  their  too  sarcastic 
expression,  the  entire  of  the  lower  portion 
sf  the  face,  and  especially  the  mouth, 
around  which  played  a  gentle  and  melan- 
choly smile,  were  of  almost  feminine  grace 
and  beauty. 

"  My  neighbor,"  said  he  to  Riponneau, 
is  a  low  and  muaicai  tone  of  voice,  "  every 
one  is  master  of  his  own  apartinenL  I 
have  not  been  present  at  the  taking  of  the 
Baalile,  nor  assisted  at  the  revolution  of 
July,  not  to  recognize  this  great  political 
principle.  But  all  liberty  has  its  bounds, 
otherwise  it  encroaches  on  thatflf  others. 
You  have  the  liberty  of  crying  out,  but  in 
a  certain  degree  only,  for  I  have  the  liberty 
of  sleeping;  and  if  your  liberty  infringes 
on  mine,  it  becomes  tyranny,  and  mine 
slavery,  which  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  the  two  revdmions  of  which  1  have  josl 
now  spoken  to  you." 

Mark  Antbony  felt  a  strong  desire  to  get 
into  a  passion,  but  his  neighbor  did  nqt  give 
him  time,  and  continued  as  follows  : 

"  Besides,  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  com- 
plain; I  live  willingly  in  silence  or  in  upr 
roar ;  but  I  apeak  to  you  on  the  part  of  your 
little  neighbor.  Mademoiselle  Juana,  the 
seamstress,  whom  I  aaw  come  in  this  even- 
ing looking  so  pale  and  ill,  and  her  eyes  red 
with  tears  and  the  fatigue  of  work.  The 
poor  child  is  gone  to  bed,  hoping  to  sleep, 
as  she  has  b^d  roe.    Well,  my  dear  neigh- 
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bor,  Ibr  her  sake,  for  the  sake  of  that  poor 
girl,  do  not  study  your  characiers  quite  so 
loudly." 

■'  Eh !"  said  Mark  Anthony. 

"  Besides,  continued  the  neighbor,  in  Ibe 
same  gentle  tone,  "  I  have  seen  Talma,  and 
believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  was  not  1^ 
means  of  fierce  gesticulations  snd  loud  cries 
that  be  produced  his  greatest  effects.  Look 
here,  in  Manilas,  for  instance,  he  but  raised 
his  finger  thus,  and  looked  half  round  while 
he  repeated  these  two  verses  : 


And  the  spplsuse  throughout  the  entire 
honse  was  always  deafening.  Believe  me, 
monsieur,  good  declamation.  .  .  ." 

"  But,  monsieur,"  interrupted  Ripon- 
neau, "  I  am  not  a  comedian." 

"  Ah,  btb  I"  said  ibe  old  neighbor,  "  yoo 
are  then  an  tvocat  T" 

No,  no,"  replied  Riponneau.  • 

You  are  too  young  for  a  deputy.     What 
you,  then,  if  I  may  ask  without  being 
thought  impertinent  1" 

Mark  Anthony  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  at  length  replied  : — 

I  poor,  monsieur  ;  (he  happiness  of 
the  rich  afflicts  me,  and  I  amuse  myself  in 
my  own  way." 

The  neighbor  regarded  Riponneau  with 
1  expression  of  interest ;  there  was  per- 
ceptible on  the  features  of  the  old  man  a 
struggle  between  sarcasm  and  benevolence. 
Benevolence  carried  the  day.  He  took  a  ' 
ohair,  and,  with  that  air  of  mild  authority 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  old  age  and  ex- 
perience, he  said  to  Riponneau  : — 

you  are  poor,  snd  consequently 
unhappy.     Let  us  have  a  few  moments'  con- 
versation together,  neighbor.     You  know 
that  liberality  is  even  found   amongst  the 
poor,  and  I   who  am  ha{^y  should  like  to 
bestow  upon  you  a  little  of  that  of  which 
you  stand  in  need.     1  desire  to  share  some 
ly  ha[^ines8  with  you." 
And  how,  might  1  ask,  neighbor,  can 
you  manage  that?  for,  iflam  not  mistaken, 
you  live  alone." 
"  Yes." 

"  Yoa  work  from  morning  till  night" 
"  Yes," 

"  You  rarely  stir  out." 
"  Rarely." 

"  In  what,  then,  consists  your  happiness  T 
and  what  could  yon  give  mel" 

"  Nothing ;  but  yet  I  should  consider  that 
I  bad  done  much  for  you  coaid  I  but  re- 
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move  a  certain  lomething  from  your  heart. 
It  is  envy  that  is  gnawing  there,  that  is 
withering  away  all  the  pleasures  of  your 
youth,  as  the  worm  at  the  head  of  the  ten- 
der sapling/' 

"Me  envious  1"  said  Hark  Apthtmy, 
coloring. 

"  We'll  see,  young  man.  Are  you  mar- 
ried 1" 

"  No." 

"  Have  you  a.  mistress  1" 

"No." 

"  Have  you  no  family  who  .  .  .T" 

"  I  am  aa  orphan." 

"  Are  you  in  debt?" 

"No." 

"No  wife,  ergo,  no  children;  no  R)i»- 
tress,  ergo,  no  rivals;  no  family,  erga,  ne 
ties  i  ito  debts,  ergo,  no  bailiffs.  In  a  word, 
you  are  exempt  from  all  the  plagues  of  hu- 
manity. If,  then,  you  are  unhappy,  that 
not  coming  from  exterior  causes  independ- 
ent of  your  being,  your  misfortune  proceedi 
from  an  interior  cause  inherent  in  nature. 
This  cause  is  envy." 

"Well,  and  supposing  that  were  to  be 
the  case,"  said  Riponneau,  "  Bopposing  I 
envied  the  happiness  of  every  living  thing 
round  me,  where  would  be  the  hari 
that  1" 

"  The  harm  is  in  suffering  that  which  is 
foreign  to  your  nature,  which  a,  moret 
profoundly  unreasonable." 

"  Bah !"  exclaimed  Riponneau,  "  it  ia  not 
unreasonable  to  desire  fortune." 

"  It  is  unreasonable  to  desire  the  cha- 
grins, the  despair,  the  perpetual  uneasi- 
ness, the  incessant  torments,  which  accom- 
pany it." 

"  Common  pi  aces  all  theae,  my  dear, 
neighbor;  the  empty  condolences  of  the 
poor  man  with  his  fellow ;  the  insolent  de- 
rision of  the  rich  man  when  it  is  he  who 
uses  similar  language." 

The  old  roan  reflected  for  some  moments, 
and,  after  a  silence  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, he  said  lo  Mark  Anthony : — 

"Come  now,  answer  roe  sincerely, — 
Whom  do  you  envy  amongst  those  who  sur- 
round you  1  In  whose  place  should  you 
wish  to  beT" 

"  In  whose  place  T"  cried  Mark  Anthony. 
"  Why  there  is  not  a  single  person  in  the 
neighborhood  who  ia  not  happier  than  I  am 
and  since,  as  far  as  wishing  goes,  the  field 
is  open,  and  as  we  rob  no  one  by  taking  ' 
imagination  the  goods  of  others,  think  you 
that  [  should  not  much  rather  be  in  thi 
poaitioD  of  the  Criveliiu  than  in  my  own  T 


Indeed  1" 

Why,  hang  it!  last  week  I  did  not  close 
an  eye  all  nignt  from  the  noise  of  the  file 
hich  they  gave.  The  most  magnificent 
equipages  encumbered  the  streets  ;  the  most 
celebrated  names  were  announced  by  sten- 
torian lungs  at  the  doors  of  their  salooDs. 
Those  who  entered  burned  with  impatience 
to  reach  the  wished-for  goal ;  those  who 
were  leaving  regretted  their  departure ;  and 
upon  the  staircase,  up  and  down  which  I 
passed  at  least  ten  times  during  the  night, 
I  heard  upon  all  sidea  nothing  but  such  ex- 
pressions as—'  What  amiable  people !  what 
gaiety  t  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  hap- 
py 1'  And  others  said — 'Their  daughter 
is  going  to  be  married  to  the  young  Count 
de  Formont.  What  a  beautiful  marriage 
ihal  will  be;  youih,  beauty,  fortune,  rank, 
and  station  on  both  sidea.  They  are  hap- 
py, but  they  deserve  it." 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  so  yon 
heard  all  this  on  the  staircase,  ehT" 

"  Yes,  certainly  I  did." 

"  Well,  if  you  had  gone  into  the  draw- 
ing-rooms you  would  have  heard  and  seen 
still  more.  On  all  sides  joy,  laughter,  feli- 
citations, and  upon  the  features  of  M.  and 
Madame  de  Crivelin  that  atr  of  satisfaciioB 
and  happiness  which  the  sight  of  the  ba|»- 
pinese  we  confer  on  others  ever  affords ; 
and  on  all  sides  assurances  of  friendship 
and  esteem,  and  the  devotion  of  the  Count 
de  Formont,  and  the  repressed  joy  of 
Adele  de  (Jrivelin,  and  their  furtively  ex- 
changed glances,  and  the  gentle  ind  bene- 
volent smiles  of  the  old  people  when  they 
would  surprise  some  of  these  glances  and 
thkik  of  their  early  days  ;  and  the  pride  of 
the  father,  and  the  exulting  luve  of  the  mo 
ther,  delighted  with  her  daughter's  succees. 
All  this,  1  say,  formed  a  charming  picture. 
It  wasthe  same  at  midnight,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  three,  at  five  even ;  but 
at  daybreak  the  curtain  fell,  the  play  was 
over,  and  the  drama  of  real  life  com- 
menced." 

"  Ah,  bah  !"  said  Mark  Anthony,  I  Bn]>- 
pose  the  Crivelina  are  deeply  invdved,  and, 
like  many  others,  hide  their  ruin  under  aa 
appearance  of  luiury  and  aplendor." 

"  No." 

"  Perhaps  madam  is  no  better  than  abe 
should  bet" 

"  She  is  the  very  beat  of  wivea  and  mo- 
thers." 

"  Some  fault  on  their  daughter's  parlf 

"  She  is  an  angel  of  parity  and  virtue." 

"  Well,  then,  what  on  earth  can  it  Im  T" 
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"A  good  action — nothing  but  a  good  ac- 
tion— forgotten  for  these  last  fifleen  years, 
and  which  has  all  at  once  presented  itself 
to  them  under  the  rorm  of  a  hideous,  yel- 
low, dissipated  looliing  rascal,  a  low  thief, 
who  has  rubbed  off  the  dirt  of  his  tatters 
upon  the  silk  damask  of  those  gilded  sofas 
which  an  hour  previously  had  sustained  the 
light  fnrms  of  the  young  and  beautiful  dan- 

"  I  don't  understand  joo." 

"  Listen  to  me,  then.  This  man,  clad  in 
a  dirty  suit  of  ca3t-«ff  livery,  had  remained 
all  night  in  (he  antechamber.  Amongst  the 
crowd  of  aerranta  he  had  escaped  the  oh- 
■ervation  of. the  domestics  of  the  house; 
but  aa  the  saloona  began  to  thin,  and  the 
antechambers  also  iu  consequence,  they  be- 
gan to  remark  his  presence  there,  and  look- 
ed on  him,  it  must  be  said,  with  a  very  sus- 
picious eye ;  but  the  rogue  was  by  no  means 
disconcerted  with  this  demon  sir  at  too,  and 
only  stretched  himseiroul  more  at  his  ease  on 
the  benches.  At  length  came  the  moment 
when  the  last  guests  had  taken  their  depar- 
ture, and  oar  ragged  friend  stilt  remained 
at  his  post.  They  ended  by  asking  him 
whom  he  was  waiting  for. 

"  '  I  am  waiting  for  my  master,  M.  Eu- 
gene Ligny," 

" '  There  is  no  such  person  here,'  they  re- 
plied. 

"  '  I  tell  you  that  he  is  here  j  ask  your 
master,  he'll  soon  lind  him.' 

"The  domestics  grew  angry, our  ragged 
friend  loud  ;  and  M.  de  Crivelin  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  antechamber ,tu  inquire 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 

"  '  Tt  is  this  man,  sir,'  replied  the  valet  de 
chamber, 'who  refuses  to  leave  the  house 
on  the  pretence  that  he  is  waiting  fur  hie 


"  '  And  what  is  his  master's  name?' 

"  '  The  person  I  seek,'  said  the  unknown 
lacquey,  '  is  named  Eugene  Ligny,  and  I 
shall  not  stir  a  peg  until  I  have  spoken  to 
him.' 

"  Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  these 
vords,  when  M.  de  Crivelin  staryd  back 
aa  if  he  had  received  a  dagger  in  his  heart; 
he  turned  deadly  pale,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
with  an  expression  of  mute  terror  on  the 
countenance  of  his  strange  visitor;  then 
with  difGcully  concealing  his  emotion,  he 
^ve  orders  to  his  domestics  to  retire,  and 
invited  the  man  to  follow  him. 

"  Petty  annoyances  generally  come  in  the 
train  of  great  catastrophes.  A  house  in 
which  one  has  just  given  a  ball  to  upwards 
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of  500  persons  is  seldom  in  order ;  (he 
having  been  taken  offtheir  hinges  and 
removed  for  the  convenience  of  the  dan- 
cers, lell  the  apartments  open  to  all  eyes. 
M.  and  Madame  de  Crivelin  had  kept  but 
their  own  bedchamber  and  that  of  their 
daughter  secluded  from  the  general  inva- 

n.     It  was  now  broad  daylight;  Madame 

Crivelin  was  in  the  hands  of  her  femme 
de  chamber,  when  her  husband  came  to 
beg  that  she  would  retire  to  her  daughter's 
bedroom  for  a  few  moments,  and  let  him 
have  their  chamber  for  an  interview  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

"  Ah,'  said  she  laughing,  'I  would  lay 
a  wager  now  that  it  is  M.  de  Formont  who 
pursues  you.  But  I  suppose  lovers  don't 
require  any  sleep.  Cannot  you  put  him  off 
to  some  more  seasonable  hourT 

i  not  that,  it  is for  mercy- 

itil  I  come  for  you.' 
It  I'j  the  matter,  then?'  cried 
Madame  de  Crivelin ;  '  you  are  pale — ill — 
rhat  is  it  V 

"  '  Nothing,  my  love,  nothing;  but  I  beg 
of  you  to  leave  us.' 

"  Madame  de  Crivelin  retired,  but  car- 
ried with  her  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and 
ixiety  which  she  in  vain  endeavored  to 
control,  and  which  soon  gained  alao  upon 
her  daughter ;  for  Ad£le  was  not  yet  asleep, 
and  seeing  her  mother- enter  her  room  pale 
and  anxioua,  she  queetioned  her,  and  began 
to  tremble  in  her  turn,  Here,  then,  were 
theae  two  poor  women  enclosed  in  the  nar- 
rowest corner  of  their  splendid  apariments, 
anxiously  awaiting  the  issue  of  a  conference 
as  singular  as  it  was  unexpected,  and  at  tbe 
bare  idea  of  which  only  M.  de  Crivelin  had 
been  so  visibly  agitated.  With  whom  was 
it?  What  did  he  sayt  And  what  power- 
ful argument  had  been  made  uae  of  to  in- 
duce nim  to  give  a  similar  interview  at  such 
an  unseasonable  hour  T  Ad^le  fancied  that 
some  terrible  accident  must  have  happened 
to  her  lover  ;  Madame  de  Crivelin  lost  her- 
self in  a  labyrinth  of  confused  and  impossi- 
ble suppositions, 

"During  this  time,  let  us  see  what  was 
passing  in  the  bedroom,  in  which  M.  de 
Crivelin  was  closeted  with  the  dirty  ser- 
vant. 

■"'You  hare  recognised  me  then,  Eu- 
gene V  said  the  stranger. 

"' Youherel'  said  M,  de  Crivelin,  'You 


"  '  When  you  believed  me  dead,  that's 
pleasant,  is'nt  itT  What  would  you  have? 
it's  all  right.    Order  me  a  glass  of  wine 
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and  a  slice  of  ham,  and  yon'U  soon  see  if  I 
am  a  ghost  or  not' 

"  '  Come,  come,  Jules,  it  is  not  for  this 
that  you  are  come  here;  speak,  speali  ihen, 
unhappy  man.' 

"  '  I'll  lell  you  what  it  is ;  for  these  laal 
six  hours,  I  have  been  watting  in  jour  ante- 
chamber—1  am  dying  of  hunger  and 
thirst — I  want  to  eat  and  drink.' 

'"What  is  all  this  about  T' 

"  '  I  want  to  eat  and  drink,  I  lell  yi 
Come,  go  and  gel  me  something  yourself,  if 
yoQ  are  afraid   of  your   domestics  soiling 
their  hands  by  serving  me.' 

"  Crivelin  left  the  room  without  replying. 
He  returned  in  a  few  moments  with  a  plale, 
which  he  placed  before  his  strange  guest. 

" '  Now,'  lie  said  to  him,  '  speak,  what 
would  you  haveT' 

"  Julea  sat  down  to  his  supper,  and  while 
eating,  spoke  as  follows  : 

"'Listen  to  me,  Eugene;  yon  remem- 
ber a  letler  you  wrote  to  me  seventeen  years 
ago — here  it  is.'     The  epistle  ran  thus  ; 

"  '  You  see,  Jules,  your  mad  career  has 
terrainaied  as  I  foretold.  From  disurder 
you  have  passed  to  faults,  from  faults  to 
crime;  and  now,  a  disgraceful  condemna- 
tion hangsoveryour  head.  Since  you  have 
been  enabled    to  elfect  yonr   escape  from 

Srison,  profit  by  your  liberty,  and  fly,  but 
y  alone.  Drag  not  with  you  an  innocent 
child,  who  hag  but  just  entered  the  world, 
into  that  wandering  existence  which  you 
inust  hasten  to  conceal  in  a  far  distant  land. 
Leare  me  your  daughter.  When  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law  overtook  you,  misfortune 
overlook  me  also :  my  daughter  is  dying. 
If  God  preserves  her,  yours  will  be  to  her 
a  sister;  if  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  de- 
prive us  of  her,  your  Marie  shall  take  her 
place.  I  send  you  some  money,  sufficient 
to  enable  you  in  another  country,  to  regain 
the  position  you  have  lost  in  this.' 

" '  That's  your  writing,  Eagdne,  is  it 
notr 

" '  II  is.' 

"  '  Eight  days  later,'  continued  this  man, 
'  you  dejrarted,  carrying  with  you  the  two 
children  into  Italy,  both  aged  then  sboul 
two  years ;  you  were  on  your  way  to  rejoin 
jrour  wife,  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  you 
in  order  to  receive  the  last  adieu  and  par- 
don of  her  mother,  who  died  at  Naples. — 
You  had  itiarried  ber  against  the  wishes  of 
her  relatives,  and  this  noble  family  had  for- 
bidden your  presence  at  the  reooncJiation. 
Your  t&other-in-law  being  dead,  you  rejoin- 
ed your  wife.    Aa  to  me,  the  better  to  tf 


sure  my  flight,  I  had  deposited  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  a  letter,  in  which  I  slated  that 
I  WBB  unable  to  survive  my  shame;  and  a 
month  afterwards  you  received  the  news  of 
my  death.  At  that  very  time  your  daughter 
died  at  Anoona,  and  you  made  the  usual 
declaration  of  it  to  the  authorities,  under 
the  name  which  you  then  bore.  You  ibea 
continued  your  journey,  allowing  all  the 
strangers  whom  you  encountered  on  your 
way,  to  consider  the  child  which  accompft- 
nied  you,  as  your  daughter.  You  yourself, 
charmed  with  her  grace,  her  beauty,  and 
her  affection  for  you — you,  I  say,  called  her 
your  daughter;  traveling  slowly,  dreading 
the  moment  when  you  should  be  obliged  to 
tell  your  wife  that  her  child  was  dead. — 
Then,  a  sudden  thought  came  into  your 
mind.  Your  wife,  led  by  her  brother,  M. 
de  Crivelin,  to  the  death-bed  of  her  moth- 
er, had  quitted  Ad^le  three  months  aRer 
her  birth,  at  that  age  when  the  features  of 
children  change  ao  perceptibly  with  almost 
every  succeeding  month.  Could  not  Marie, 
the  daughter  of  Jules  Marsilly,  dead  as  you 
thought,  replace  in  a  mother's  eyes,  the  lost 
Ad£lef  Your  wife  fell  ill  iu  her  turn  ;  the 
news  of  her  daughter's  death  might  ^ove 
fatal  to  her;  you  decided  upon  deceiving 
her  ;  Harie  Marsilly  became  Ad6le  Lig- 
ny." 

"  '  Since  you  know  so  welt  the  sentiment! 
which  dictated  my  conduct,'  said  M.  de 
Crivelin, '  can  you  blame  me?' 

"  '  I  blame  nothing,'  replied  the  drunk- 
ard, '  I  merely  recount  facta.' 

"Uedrank  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wiite, 
aud  proceeded  as  follows  : 

'"Ynur  ruse  succeeded  beautifully,  it 
succeeded  even   beyond  your  hopes;    not 

ly    waa  your    wife   delighted    with    her 

arming  little  daughter,  but  her  uncle,  M. 
de  Crivelin,  who  could  never  pardon  yoa 
for  having  become  his  brother-in-law,  be- 
came dotiugly  fond  of  the  child,  and  eight 

lare  aflerwards,  left  her  his  entire  fortune, 

iming  you  her  guardian,  on  condition  that 
you  added  his  name  to  your  own.  And 
this  is  iftiy  you  re-entered  Prance  under 
the  name  of  Eugene  Ligny  de  Crivelin.' 

" '  But  I  have  never  deceived  any  one ; 
I  have  never  denied  my  name.' 

"  '  You  are  incapable  of  doing  so.  Only 
by  degrees  you  dropped  the  name  of  Ligny, 
and  called  yourself  de  Crivelin;  and,  aa  I 
had  seldom  heard  mention  made  of  thia 
name  in  my  youth,  I  should  never  have  su^ 
pected  that  the  wealthy  H.  de  Crivelin  waa 
my  old  college  clmm,  Eugine  Ligny,  had 
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not  I  seen  the  other  day,  posted  at  the 
doora  of  the  Mairie  of  mj  arrondisaement, 
the  marriage  banns  of  Mademoiaelle  Adde 
Lignf  de  Crivelin,  with  the  Count  Berirand 
de  Formont. 

"  '  When  I  saw  this,  I  asked  myself  bow 
it  was,  that  the  Adde  who  died  at  Ancona 
WBB  alive  and  well  in  Paris.' 

"  '  It  ia  a  falsehood/  said  M.  de  Crifetin, 
who  fancied  he  saw  a  loop-hole  by  which 
be  could  escape  from  his  embarraasing  po- 
sition. 

"  '  ^y  E^'^  man,'  said  the  brigand,  with 
a  slight  Uugh,  'do  not  play  achsracler 
which  you  are  ignorantoC  I  passed  through 
Anoona  the  day  afler  your  daughler'adeath, 
and  every  one  was  lalking  of  your  despair. 
Besides,  if  necessary,  we  could  procure  the 
acta;  aojust  listen  to  me  quietly.' 

"  The  rascal  finished  his  second  bottle, 
and  continued  as  follows  : 

"  '  You  can  understand  that,  once  upon 
the  straight  road,  the  history  of  your  ro- 
mance has  been  very  easily  made.  You ' 
put  my  daughter  in  the  place  of  yoars,  and 
now  you  have  perhaps  almost  reached  the 
point  of  persuading  yourself  that  ahe  is  in- 
deed your  own  child.' 

"'Oh,  yea,'  exclaimed  M.  de  Grivelin, 
'  she  is  my  child,  my  hope,  my  happiness. 
Come,  what  do  you  wish,  what  do  you  de- 
mand V 

"  '  Let  US  first  put  the  question  in  a  oor- 
reci  point  of  ciew,'  said  the  visitor, '  and 
then,  perhaps,  we  shall  be  able  to  come  to 
a  proper  understanding. 

"  '  First  of  all,  you  have  stolen  m;  daugh- 
ter i  that,  if  i  do  not  mistake,  is  a  crime 
by  no  mews  approved  of  by  law.  After- 
wards, in  order  that  she  might  inherit  the 
fortune  left  her  by  your  brother-in-law,  you 
have  produced  an  extract  of  birth  which 
you  have  applied  to  mj  daughter,  when  the 
proof  of  your  own  child's  death  lies  at  An- 
cona.  Stcwndo,  in  order  to  publish  the 
banns  of  the  pretended  Mademoiselle  Lig- 
ny  de  Grivelin,  you  have  made  use  of  a  title 
equally  false.  These  facta  are  incontesta- 
ble.    Now  let  us  reas<M)  :— 

" '  For  having  affixed  a  signature  not  my 
own  at  the  bottom  of  a  piece  of  stamped 
paper,  I  have  been  condemned  to  fil\een 
years'  hard  labor  at  the  galleys.  I  am  mis- 
erable and  dishonored,  and  1  owe  my  ab- 
sence from  the  bagu6  at  this  present  mo- 
ment but  to  the  general  supposition  that  I 
am  dead.  You,  on  the  contrary,  for  hav- 
ing falsely  used  an  authentic  act — for  having 
^prived  otbets,  the  rightful   heirs,  of  an 
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immense  suci^aioD  by  means  of  this  act, 
you  are  rich,  nonored ;  you  swim  in  opu- 
lence and  luxury  :  this  is  not  just.' 

"  '  But  what  would  you  do,  unhappy  manf 
Would  you  carry  off  my  Ad^le  and  her 
mother?  for  my  poor  wife  is  a  true  mother 
to  her.  Would  yon  destroy  her  1  Oh  !  I- 
would  prefer,  fifty  times  over,  to  tell  the 
truth;  for  the  tribunals  would  acquit  me, 
I  am  very  sure.' 

"  '  That  remains  to  be  seen,'  replied  the 
visitor ;  '  but  the,  question  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, and  here  is  an  important  poiut: — 
The  will  left  by  M.  de  Grivelin  is  made  in 
favor  of  Mademoiselle  Ad£le  Ligny.  If  I 
prove  that  the  heiress  ia  not  the  Demoiselle 
Ligny,  I  ruin  ber,  I  ruin  you,  I  ruin  your 
whole  family.  Thia  ia  apiece  of  folly  I  have 
DO  desire  of  committing.  Besides,  I  am  too 
indulgent  a  father  to  inflict  Bucb  useless 
cruelty  for  nothing.  But  you  know  that  it 
is  written  in  the  nioral  code  of  all  honest 
men  that  a  benevolent  action  is  never  lost ; 
in  consequence  of  this  maxim  I  appoint  my- 
self your  benefactor.  This  fortune,  which 
I  could  snatch  from  you  all,  I  leave  you  j 
this  is  just  the  same  as  if  I  bestowed  it. 
This  happiness,  which,  by  one  word,  I 
could  destroy  forever,  I  re!<pect ;  it  is  as  if 
I  caused  it.  Your  wife,  who  would  die  of 
this  discovery,  I  let  live;  it  ia  precisely  the 
same  aa  if  I  bad  saved  her  life  from  drown- 
ing or  fire.  This  cherished  daughter, 
whose  prospects  in  life  I  could  blast  forever, 
[  permit  to  marry  her  lover.  WhnI  is  this 
1  do,  then?  I  make  you  rich  and  happy; 
I  save  your  wife's  life  ;  I  marry  my  daugh- 
ter to  a  man  of  bouorable  name  and  noble 
family.  Upon  my  word,  one  cannot  act 
more  viriuouily,  more  benevolently  than 
that.  Why,  my  bounty  actually  overflows, 
«nd,  OS  it  is  said  that  a  benevolent  aclioa 
never  goes  unrewarded,  why  you  shall  give 
me  a  million  of  francs.' 

"'A  million !  juat  Heaven ! '  cried  M. 
de  Grivelin. 

'  "  '  A  benevolent  action  never  goes  unre- 
wsrded,'  said  the  rascal. 

"'But  you  forget,'  said  M.  de  Grivelin, 
'  that  I  could  send  you  to  the  bagni.' 

"The  villain  rose,  his  eyes  flashing,  his 
mouth  foaming  with  rage, 

"  '  No  menaces  of  this  kind,'  he  shouted, 
'  or  I  force  you  to  beg  for  mercy  on  your 
knees;  or  I  compel  your  wife  and  my  daugh- 
ter to  come  here  and  kiss  the  dust  of  my 
shoes.  I  give  you  two  hours  to  make  up 
your  mind ;  in  two  hours'  time  I  Bhall  be 
here,' 
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"  ThuB  Speaking,  M.  de  Q|JTe1iD'B  vistlor 
quitted  the  house." 

"  This  is  a  very  sad  hislory,"  said  Ripon- 
neau. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  this 
was  but  the  commencement ;  for  in  the  ad- 
joining  room  vere  the  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, whom  one  of  those  good  faithful  do- 
mestics who  never  fait  to  tell  you  whaieier 
is  disagreeable,  had  warned  that  M.  de 
Crirelin  tvascloaeted  with  a  man  who  had 
all  the  appearance  of  an  ■.laassin,  and  that 
that  circumstance  had  much  alarmed  the 
good  people  of  the  antechamber.  This 
charitable  intelligence,  joined  to  the  aglta> 
tion  which  Madnme  de  CriTelin  had  per- 
ceived inher  husband's  manner,  induced  her 
to  lend  an  ear  to  what  was  going  forward 
in  the  neighboring  apartment.  On  seeing 
the  dreadfully  agitated  state  into  which  her 
mother  was  thrown,  on  hearing  the  Hiifled 
cries  which  burst  from  her  overcharged 
bosom,  Ad61e  listened  in  her  turn,  and  both 
learned  at  the  aame  time  the  horrible  se- 
cret which  struck  them  both  with  an  equal 
blow;  the  secret  which  whispered  to  the 
mother,  This  is  not  thy  daughter;  to  the 
daughter.  This  ia  not  ihy  mother.  This  was 
the  reason  why,  on  entering  his  daughter's 
bedchamber,  M.  de  Crivelin  found  them 
both  weeping,  sobbing,  and  holding  each 
other  convulsively  embraced;  forMadamc 
de  Crivelin  no  longer  wept  the  dead  child 
which  she  had  scarcely  known ;  she  wept 
for  the  child  she  had  brought  up,  whose 
mind,  in  her  divine  maternal  power,  she 
bad  fashioned  on  the  model  of  her  own — 
the  child  that  she  had  passionately  loved, 
and  that  had  returned  her  love  with  an 
affection  no  less  ardent  and  sincere. 

"It  was  then  above  alt  that  the  drama 
began  with  its  anguish,  its  transports  and 
its  tears;  and  during  the  eight  days  that 
has  lasted,  Monsieur,  all  has  been  de- 
spair, anguish  and  terror  in  this  house. 
And  yet,  on  the  following  day,  ihey  were 
obliged  logo  to  a  magniliceiit  dinner  given 
by  the  Count  de  Formont's  mother ;  and, 
in  order  that  the  secret  of  their  misfortune 
should  not  transpire  uat  of  doors,  these 
three  happy  persons  whom  yon  have  envied 
went  there;  and,  aa  they  were  alt  three 
more  serious  than  usual,  and  looked  pale 
and  cast  down,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  joyous  felicilati<»is  upon  the  fatigue 
caused  by  their  splendid  fitt.  Their 
healths  were  drunk  ;  the  future  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  toasted,  and  these  happy 
pMpla  were   obliged  to  amile,  and  talk, 
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and  laugh — tears  In  their  eyes,  sobs  rising 
to  their  throats,  and  despair  and  anguish 
rankling  at  their  hearts." 

"But  what  have  they  done  T  what  do 
they  mean  to  dol"     inquired  Riponneau. 

"  A  large  sum  of  money  has  rid  them 
for  the  present,  of  their  terrible  visitor; 
but  he  is  liable  to  return  again  at  any  mo- 
ment, and,  what  is  more,  in  a  few  years' 
time,  his  punishment  will  be  nonsuited, 
that  is  to  say,  that  because  he  has  been  eiv- 
abled  to  evade  the  bagnfi  during  twenty 
years,  he  wilt  be  as  clear  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  as  the  man  who  may  have  remained 
all  that  time  fastened  to  his  chain  ;  and 
then  he  will  no  longer  ^peak  with  the  mod- 
eration of  one  who  is  fearful  for  his  own 
safety — he  will  be  the  absolute  master  of 
the  family," 

"  In  the  mean  time,  impelled  by  the  fal- 
libility of  their  preceding  exigence,  they 
live  during  the  day  as  they  ought  to  live,  (o 
prevent  suspicions,  but  they  ueep  at  night. 
It  is  there,  at  their  melancholy  fireside, 
that  all  three  watch  and  weep — there  pass 
those  long  conferences,  mingled  with  bitter 
tears,  and  vows  never  to  separate  from  each 
other.  This  is  not  all.  Monsieur,  Adeie 
loves  M,  de  Formont,  she  loves  him  be- 
cause he  is  brave,  generous,  and  noble- 
minded— because  ahe  is  proud  of  being 
loved  by  htm  ;  and  it  is  precisely  because 
she  is  loved  with  this  pure  and  noble  affec- 
tion, that  she  is  unwilling  to  deceive  him — 
she  is  determined  that  the  happiness  of  this 
loved  being  shall  never  be  destroyed  by  the 
apparition  of  that  miierable  drunkard,  who 
might  rush  into  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, and  declare  himself  the  father  of  his 
wife.  Ad£le  will  not  marry  the  Count  de 
Formont," 

"  But  what  can  we  do!  what  can  we 
say  ?"  have  cried  Monsiear  and  Madame 
de  Crivelin. 

And  this  poor  child  baa  replied  ;  "  As  it 
is  for  mc  that  you  suffer  thus,  it  is  for  me  to 
take  upon  myself  the  blame  and  misery  of 
this  rupture." 

"  She  has  kept  her  word.  Monsieur;  dur- 
ing these  last  eight  da^s,  she  has  endeavor- 
ed by  show  of  affection  and  indifference, 
very  foreign  to  her  own  naturally  open  and 
affectionate  manner,  to  estrange  ber  lover 
from  her  side  ;  she  endeavors  to  chill  hia 
affection  for  ber  by  her  coldness  and  re- 
serve ;  you  may  judge  what  this  cosis  her. 
As  I  said  before,  the  hour  conies  when  the 
comedy  finishes,  and  the  drama  of  real  life 
begins,  and   then  the  torments  she    baa 
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eansed  het  )oTer,  fall  bnck  with  agooizing 
pover  iipoD  herself.  In  the  morning,  she 
weeps  for  the  pain  she  must  cauae — in  the 
evening,  for  that  which  she  has  cauaed. 
And  this  is  not  all ;  ever;  da;  M.  and 
Madame  de  Ciivelin  behold  their  child 
ainlcing  beneath  the  unequal  combat  she 
eustaina  against  herself — against  her  love — 
against  the  misery  ahecauaes,  and  that  which 
Ate  feela  within  her  own  heart.  This  morn- 
ing, when  the  physician  called,  he  found  her 
Buftering  under  a  rioletit  attack  of  fever, 
and  there,  now  she  is  ill.  This  is  nothing 
in  the  eyea  of  the  world — a  mere  nervous 
indiapoaition,  which,  in  a  few  days,  will 
bave  altogether  disappeared  ;  and  the  Cri- 
velins  are  no  less  a  happy  family.  And 
you,  you,  the  very  first,  you  must  stamp 
your  feet,  and  beat  the  walls  with  your 
fists,  becaose  the  pleasures  of  these  happy 
people  importune,  and  afflict  you.  Do  you 
desire  iheir  pleasures,  young  man T  '"'  ' 
U  this  very  moment,  how  willingly  w 
they  eifchange  their  rich  apartments,  their 
fiiimpluoDs  equipages,  and  tlieir  millions, 
for  your  garret,  yuur  umbrella,  and  your 
eighteen  hundred  francs  a  year  !" 


MR.  B.  H.  HAYDON. 

BstUAtim  RoBBtrr  Hatoom,  fortv  years  a 
vanderer  in  the  wildemesB  of  high  Art,  fell  by 
hie  own  hand,  in  his  own  pain  ling-room,  on 
Monday  losL  His  health  is  said  to  have  been 
good,  but  his  mind  bad  been  unsettled  for 
Bome  time  past;  and  his  pecuniary  affairs, 
from  the  failure  of  his  recent  exhibition,  very 
mocb  embarroBRed.  Something  was  don^  it 
appears,  to  relieve  the  pressing  nature  of  his 
necessities,  as  soon  ss  they  were  known ;  and 
the  generous  aid  aflbrdedny  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(and  at  such  a  time)  will  tie  remembered,  to 
his  honor,  whenever  the  history  of  Mr.  Mny- 
don'a  life  is  written  at  any  lengtb,  or  the  Ca- 
lamities of  Artists  shall  be  taken  as  a  subject 
for  some  later  D'lsraeli  to  describe. 

Mr.  Haydoa  was  born  on  the  36th  January, 
1796,  at  1*1  y mouth, —where  his  father  was  a 
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caled  at  Plymouth  Grammar  School . 
oiterwards  removed  to  Plymptoo,  where  his 
edocaiian  was  completed  in  uie  same  graro- 
'  mar  school  in  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ac- 
quired oU  the  scholastic  knowledge  hs  ever 
received.  Haydon,  in  after-life,  was  fond  of 
referring  to  this  circumstance  ;  nor  nnwitli  ^, 
indeed,  to  have  it  said,  thai  his  father,  who 
drew  a  little  himself,  had  given  him  the  Seiip- 
tural  name  in  the  thought  that,  as  Plympton 
had  sent  a  Sir  Jothva  into  the  world,  Ply- 
mouth might  send  her  tiir  Benjamin,  lo  fol- 

The  hoy  evinced  a  love  for  Art  at  a  very 
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early  period ;  and  is  aaiS  to  have  exhibited  his 
first  fondness  far  his  calling  on  the  occasion  of 
a  print  which  the  servant  had  given  him,  to 
keep  him  quieL  Thus  early  initiated,  he 
ionnd  materials  for  his  purpose  jo  hj{  father's 
house.  He  drew,  read,  and  resolved;  and, 
Reynolds'  "Discourses"  attracting  his  atten* 
tlon,  he  became,  before  he  was  eighteen  yeaiss 
of  age,  an  enthusiast  in  high  Art,  whose  first 
word  was  Raphael,  and  his  second,  Michael 

iy  a  painter,  he  lefl  for  Lon> 
the  14th  of  May,  1804  ;  and  entered 
his  name  as  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
His  skill  and  attention  were  soon  noticed. 
Prince  Hosre  introduced  him  to  Fuseli — an 
introduction  which'  had  something  to  do,  per- 
haps, with  the  al^er  errors  and  eccentricities 
of  his  characlerand  style.  Fuseli  WBsfearlesa 
and  outspoken — and  Hay  don  became  I  he 
same;  Fuseli  in  painting  was  violent  in  action 
and  exaggerated  in  expression*— and  Haydon 
was,  at  once,  his  admiruig  imitator.  Thus  in- 
juriously misled,  he  never  recovered  from  the 
lalse  worship  of  his  early  failh  ;  but,  through 
the  whole  course  of  a  long  and  active  career, 
mistook  Fuseli's  exaggerution  of  aliiiude  and 
drawing  for  the  tranquil  graudenr  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael. 

He  vfaa  in  his  twenty-first  year,  when  he 
sent,  in  1S07,  his  first  work  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy Exhibition.  The  title  alone  will  show 
the  daring  ofihe  lad— "Joseph  and  Mary  rest- 
ing with  oor  Saviour,  aHer  a  Day's  Journey  do 
the  road  to  Egypt"  ^ruM(Q*i'u»  Hope  became 
the  purchaser;  and  thus  urged  on  by  the  re- 
putation acquired  by  his  firec  work,  he  stripped 
tor  a  greater  effort,  and  lay  by  for  a  year  to 
vindicate  the  predilection  ol  bis  friends.  Nor 
was  his  next  work,  his  "Dentatus,"  an  lui- 
worthy  effort  at  such  a  time.  The  story  waa 
well  iold~the  drawing,  in  parte,  good— and 
Lord  Mulgrave  (a  patron  of  the  Arts)  had 
bought  it  while  it  was  as  yet  raw  upon  the 
painter's  easel. 
His  next  great  work  was  the  yistnre  of 
Chriat's  Entry  into  Jcrusniem,"— begun  in 
1814,  and  shown  to  the  public,  for  the  first 
time,  in  1820,  in  an  exhibition  of  his  own  in 
Bond-streeu  He  was  proud  of  this  picture, — 
and  perhaps  with  reason ;  though  the  circum- 
stance of  its  remaining  upon  hie  hands  may 
have  inspired  hie  spoken  predilections  in  its 
favor.  He  re-exhibiied  it  in  1829,— and  with 
some  pomp  of  description  in  the  catalogue. 
"  U  has  not  been  nursed,"  he  says,  "  in  warm 
galleries  and  fine  lights ;  but  has  been  lying 
about  in  dust  and  darkness,  in  cellars  and 
warehouses,  for  eight  years  j  and  yet  every 
one  will  admit  its  color  is  uninjured  and  the 
soriiice  uncraobed.  The  reason  is,  the  only 
vehicle  used  was  fine  linseed  oil^  unmixed 
with  any  other  material ;  and  no  juice  or  var- 
nish of  any  description  has  been  put  tin  ila 
surface.  Inevervarnishedbuttwo  pictures  ' 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet'  and  '  Dentatus'— and  they 
both  are  cracked. '  Three  of  the  heads  in  this 
picture  will  attract  attention— Wordswonh, 
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Hazlilt,  and  Keats;  aa  odd  combiDation,— 
but  all  Havdon's  doings  diSersd  from  thow  of 
Dihsr  people. 

Still  undsunted  in  hit  puTsuits — and  with 
the  large  picture  of  ChrUt  upon  his  hands- 
he  began  a  second,  ''  Clirldt  in  the  Garden," 
and  a  third  in  the  same  high  walk,  called 
"Chriit  rejected-"  ConlestB  of  all  binds  were 
welcome  to  his  nature;  and  he  engaged  in  a 
controversy  about  the  Elgin  Marbles — wrote 
with  spirit  and  veheinence — attracted  atten- 
tion, and  lost  friends.  He  now  (May  1S2I) 
married.  New  difficulties  beset  him ;  and 
people  became  afraid  to  eoaploy  a  painter  so 
turbulent  in  spirit,  and  lo  moDstrouB  in  the 
size  of  ihe  caovaa  he  selected  for  his  pictures. 
His  debts  increasing,  he  bcbame  an  inmate,  for 
B  time,  of  the  King^  Bench  Prison.  Here,  lie 
was  a  witness  of  the  celebrated  Mock  Election 
whicb  took  place  there  in  July,  1827, — and, 
struck  with  the  picturesque  character  of  the 
sceoe,  he  embodied  it  on  canvas,  and  found  a 

Surchaser  far  it,  nt  500  euineas,  in  King 
ieorge  IV.  He  had  friends  to  assist  him,  at 
This  Time ;  and,  once  more  st  ease,  he  began  a 
picture  oP'Sucles" — a  stibscriplion  being  set 
on  foot  to  take  it  off  his  hntMs  by  a  public 
TBfBe.  Sir  Waller  Scott  interested  himself  in 
Ihe  subscription ;  and  mentiDns,  in  his  Diary, 
that  he  had  sat  to  Haydon  for  his  portrait. 
"  He  is  certainly  a  clever  fellow,"  he  says, 
"but  too  enthusiastic, — which  distress  reems 
to  have  cured  in  some  degree.  His  wife,  a 
preliy  woman,  looked  happy  lo  tee  me — and 
that  IS  something.  Yet  it  was  very  little  I 
conld  do  lo  help  them." 

The  success  of  the  "Mock  Election"— the 
work,  he  tells  us,  of  four  months — justiGed  an- 
other attempt  in  the  same  line  ;  and  he  cooi- 
menced  a  Hecond  picture,  called  "  Chairing 
the  MemberB—«  scene  from  Ihe  Mock  Elec- 
tion." This  he  exhibited  at  the  Bazaar  in 
Bond-itreet,  in  1820;  and  found  a  purchaser, 
at  300  guineas,  in  Mr.  Francis,  of  Exeter. 
Another  picture  of  the  same  period  was  his 
'^Pbaraoh  dismissing  Moses,  at  the  dead  of 
the  night,  after  the  Passover" — bought,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  an  Kast  India  mer- 
chant, for  (he  sum  of  SOO  guineas.  ",l  gave, 
when  very  young,"  he  has  been  heard  to  soy, 
"early  indications  of  a  spirit  inimical  to  the 
supremacy  of  portrait:" — but,  his  wants  in- 
creasing, with  his  family,  lie  took  to  portrait- 
painting  for  a  lime,  ana  advertised  his  price 
tor  a  whole-length  to  be  150  guineas.  People 
refused  to  sit,  however;  and  his  additioos  ti 
tbeportrait  branch  of  his  art  were  few  or  none 
The  Great  Banquet  at  Guildhall,  at  thi 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was  the  next  sub- 
let of  magnitude  that  engaged  Mr.  Haydon'i 
attention.  He  brooded  over  it  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time— and  madea  sad  jumble  of  a  scene 
in  itself  a  jumble.  The  perspective,  ve  re- 
member, was  ver^  bad.  Another  picture  of 
the  period  was  bis  "  Napoleon  musmg  at  St 
Helena  ;"*  of  which  he  painted,  we  believe,  at 
■  Published  in  tfae  Eclectic  Ms|azine. 
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least  four  copies — one  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  s. 
second  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a  third  Tor 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  the  fourth  for  ire 
forget  whom.  This  is  a  sugeestive  picture; 
coarse  in  its  execution,  but  well  conceived.  It 
has  been  engraved, — and  was  popotar  as  am 
engraving;  but  a  second  picture  of  the  same 
character,  »  The  Duke  on  the  Field  of  Water- 
'  D,"  was  a  poor  companion.  His  last  worka 
ere  "  Curtius  leaping  into  the  Gulf;" — "  Uriel 
id  Satan,"— and  the  pictures  which  formed 
his  recent  Exhibition  at  the  Egyptian  Hall. 
He  had  been  working  at  a  picture  of  "Alfred 
and  the  Trial  by  Jury,"  on  the  morning  ofhis 
death. 

Haydon's  history  is  a  sad  lesson;  and,  jire- 
perly  told,  will  be  of  greater  service  to  aniais 
than  his  pictures  can.    He  was  too  much  of  aa 
enthusiast — too  haughty — too  vain — and  too 
much  iike  poor  James  Barry,  to  succeed.    His 
treatment  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  was  fool- 
ish  in  the  e:<treme.    Beaumont  had  given  him 
a  commission  for  a  picture  from  "Macbeth," 
of  a  certain  size,  and  for  a  certain  position  in 
his  room.     Haydon,  then  a  young  man,  ac- 
cepted the  commission,  with  ihanlw, — aodbe- 
gkn  a  picture  three  lima  the  size  appointed. 
emonatrance  was  ineffectual.     Gemus  knew 
no  fetters — and  wondors  were  to  be  wrought. 
When  the  work  was  done,  great  was  Haydon's 
astonishment  at  finding  that  Beaumont  waji 
delighted  with  him  for  exceeding  bis  com- 
sion.  and  painting  a  picture  for  which  hia 
ron  liad  no  room.    But  peace  to  his  Ikulu ! 
With  more  of  care  and  less  of  enthusiasm,  be 
Igbt  have  achieved  a  reputation  less  likefr  to 
I  impaired  than  the  fame  he  fancied  he  bad 
won  from  a  Ibture  generation  competent  to  un- 
derstand the  solid  principles  of  his  style.    For- 
gotten, however,  he  cannot  bo.    Bis  "Lee- 

if  they  are  found  insufficient,  Wordsworth  has 
helped  hiai  lo  an  immortality. — ■ 

Ta  B.  R.  MaydOK,  £s;. 

High  is  our  coiling,  Fnsnd  !    Crmtive  Art 

ff°bMhflr  the  inilruinenl  of  words  >h«  tisc, 
pencil  prrgnsnt  with  ethsrsil  huei) 
DBHiandi  tlie  aervice  ofs  mind  sod  bssit, 
Thougb  ■eeutive,  yet  in  their  weaker  psrl 
Heroicslly  faihioned — to  infuie 
Faiih  in  the  wbispen  of  the  lunely  Muse, 
While  tfae  whole  woild  >«emB  idTene  to  desert. 
And  oh  !  when  Nature  ginks,  u  oil  >ha  may, 
ThroDgh  long-lived  pretiure  of  obscure  distrcn, 
Still  to  be  (trenuouB  for  the  bright  rewsrd, 
And  in  the  aoul  admil  of  od  decs;, 
Brook  no  oonlinusnce  of  w ask. minded ness — 
Grest  is  the  glory,  for  lbs  strife  ii  bsrd  '. 


Booi-EsiriBo  — A  friend  who  fass  suffsred 
IsTgelj  by  leodiog  books,  begs  us  to  slats  thst  tbs 
resson  people  Devei  retom  borrowed  books  is, 
thai  it  is  *o  much  esiier  lo  rstsin  the  volamti 
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THE  BLIND  GIRL'S  LAMENT. 
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that  I  onnol  »ae 
The  birdg  and  Bowen  of  ipring, 

Ibnt  bciuljF  Menu  to  me 
A  draeai]',  unknown  thiog  : 
It  is  nol  Ibnl  I  cnnnot  mark 

The  blue  and  ipirkling  ikj. 
Nor  ocean's  Tnam,  nor  moUDUin't  peak, 
That  e'er  1  nsep  or  aigh. 

They  letl  mn  tbat  the  birdi,  whoie  note* 

Fall  >ich,  and  >»eel,  and  fDlI,— 
Thai  theie  [  lialen  to  and  love, 

_  Are  nol  all  beiuiinil ! 
ill  m«  Ihai 
b  innahin 
Are  nol  tbe  onea  I  know  lo  well, 
Boi  atrangg  and  ecendest  Ihinga! 

Mr  Nil  la  brolher  leada  me  forth 

To  whore  the  violela  grow  ; 
Hit  geDlle,  ligbl,  vet  careful  step, 

And  tinj  band  I  knonr. 
Mr  molber'a  voice  ii  soft  and  aweel, 

Like  music  on  m;  oar; 
The  verj  Btnioaphrre  teetnt  love, 


Wh« 


I  thea 


1/tj  father  twine*  bia  amta  aroand. 

And  driwa  me  lo  bia  breast. 
To  kiaa  (he  poor  blind  halpleii  girl, 

He  aaja  he  lovea  tha  best. 
'Tie  then  I  ponder  unknown  thing*. 

It  may  he— weep  or  aigb, 
And  think  bow  glorioui  it  mnat  he 

To  meet  Affection 'a  eye  1 


Swiftly  Oom  the  mountain'a  brow 
Shadowi,  nuried  bv  Night,  retire ; 

And  the  peeping  aunbeam,  now 
Parolj  with  gold  tbe  Tillage  ipire. 

Philomel  farmakea  the  thorn, 

Pkinliva  where  ahe  pralea  at  night  j 
And  the  lark,  to  meet  Ine  Horn, 

Sou*  bajood  tbe  abepbud'e  ligbL 


cottage  rid| 
See  the  cballering  iwallow  ap 
Darting  tbrouFh  the  one-arched  brldgf 
Quick  ibe  dipa  her  dappled  wing. 

Now  the  pine-tree'a  waring  top 
GenlJy  greet*  the  Horning  gale  ; 


Tl-iekling  tbrongh  tbe  creiiced  rock, 
Where  the  limpid  alream  dialils, 

Sweet  reftaihment  wain  iba  flock. 
When  'tis  aun-drote  Irani  Ibe  bill*. 


Aniioua,  heara  the  b 


;-7hoi, 

ia  pipe. 


Fmn  ih«  Liunry  OM«tia. 

SONNET  TO  YOUTH. 

Why  abould  the  young  deapair,  or  turn  taide, 
Aa  through  loit  fbrtilude,  ItomieekiDg  good  ! 
Take  caarage.  Youth  '.  punue  the  path*  par- 

Bj  all  who  virtue  love  :  truth  be  thy  guide. 
What  though  with  much  Irmplalion  atraillv  tried  ? 

Tempiatioiia  bare  been  and  may  be  withatood  ) 

'Ha  betier  id  aubdue  than  be  aubdued. 
O'er  aeir  to  triumph  ia  man'*  proper  pride- 
Why  ihnuld  the  young  deapond  f — thay  have  nol 
felt 

The  aoul  grow  atern,  the  world  become  a  Toid  ; 
Sweet  influence*  itill  iheir  heart!  can  mell : 

Thein  too  are  treeaure*  they  have  ne'er  em- 
ployed  i 
Science  and  Ibought  with  (hem  h«T«  nsrer  dwelt 

Bow  nocb  of  lift  remain*  lo  be  enjoyed '. 
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"DEEDS,  AND  HOT  WORDS," 


Oh,  call  bsek  the  thought,  let  it  die  outhetODgue, 
Thai  would  anmer  in  angsr  the  oldnr  the  young; 
Though  thy  purpoee  be  good,  and  tbj  paigion  be 

■Irong, 
Will  discord  conTiuca  if  you're  right  or  jou'r 

Let  reaaon  and  Irntli  be  your  motto  throagh  life, 
Aod  your  path  Nball  be  free  tVom  iti  eorroif  and 

for  tha  nazioi,  I  hold,  that  true  honor  affords, 
It,  iinceriiy  proie,  and  by  dudt,  but  not  norda 

No  maltei  bow  cb«ap1y  the  aenice  be  bonght, 
'Ti*  the  eel   and   the  ditd   that  with  honor  u 

fraurhl  i 
And  the  huiableal  attempt  cbd  more  kindneta  dii 


To  relieve  all  the  want*  and  diatresi  that  we  ■ 
But  lince  that  vain  boaating  no  honor  afforda, 
Your  tlDcerily  prove, aiui  by  dfciU.,bui  net  werdt. 


riem  On  ttablia  aunnUi  Hiifiun*. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  TWO  SISTERH. 

Fairer — than  aleep  banaatb  ibu  Moue, 

God  never  lent  to  eartb ; 
Nor  e'er  recalled  to  aerve  hi*  tbfooe, 

Spirita  of  purer  worth. 

A  fond  and  lovely  pair,  tbey  grew 

Sialers  in  more  than  name; 
Twin  minds,  twin  hearts — (hat  never  knew 

A  aapaiate  thougtil  nr  aim. 


Nor  parted  now— one  bte ;— on< 
They  alumber  side  by  side } 

Till  the  last  hour  of  time  he  coo 
None  ever  shall  divide. 


Tbna  fares  it  atill — our  iresiurea  vanish, 

Resumed  as  soon  as  given  : 
Back  to  the  akiei,  earth's  sorrows  banish 

Each  angel  guest  rrom  heaven. 


Upon  ibe  fatal  shore: 

Were  there  not  sent,  to  calm  our  Um, 

Glad  tiding*  ftoni  tbe  akiea. 
Of  worlds,  where  God  ahall  wipe  the  let 

Foi  aver  from  all  eyes. 


Fmai  Bbarp'a  Idodae  lt*|asin. 
LYEIC 


LIFE  ACCORDtN«  TO  LAW. 


Sabbath  hirty  t 

To  the  lowly 
aim  an  tbou  a  welcome  day. 
,  When  thou  comesl,  eartb  and  OMan, 
Shade  aod  brigbtneaa,  rest  and  rootioa 
Help  the  poor  maa'a  heart  to  pray. 

Sun-wak'd  forest. 

Bird,  thai  Maresl 
O'er  tha  mute  empurpled  nioOT, 
Throalle'a  aong,  thai  alteam-like  Soweat, 
Wind,  that  over  dew-drop  goeit, 
Weleoaw  now  the  woe-woin  poor. 

Little  river. 

Young  for  ever! 
Cloud,  gold-bright  with  thankfhl  (tea, 
Happy  woadbioe,  gWty  weeping. 
Goat,  witbin  the  nild-roae  keapiag, 
O  that  they  were  bleis'd  as  ye  .' 

Sabbath  holy  ! 

For  the  lowly 
Paint  with  flowers  thy  gliUaring  aod  ; 
For  Affliclioa's  suns  and  daugblera. 
Bid  thy  mountuina,  wooda,  and  waters. 
Pray  to  Gud,  the  poor  man*  Cod  ! 

From  the  fever, 

(Idle  never 
Wbere  on  Hope  Want  bars  the  door,) 
From  the  gloom  of  airleaa  aUeyi, 
Lead  thou  to  green  hills  and  volleys 
Weary  Lord-land'a  trampled  poor. 

Pale  young  mother, 

Gaa^HDg  brother, 
Siater  toiling  in  despair, 
Grief-bow'd  aire,  that  liTe-Iong  dielt, 
White-lipp'd  child,  thai  sleeping  algbes 
Game  and  drink  the  light  and  air. 


While  they  nuree  ye, 
Life  for  deadliest  wrongs  to  pay  ; 
Yel,  oh.  Sabbath  I  bringing  gladneM 
Unto  hearU  of  weary  aadiietB, 
Still  thou  art  "  The  Poor  Han's  Day," 


LABOR'S  THANKSGIVING  HYMN. 


That  I  Mint  work  I  ihank  thee,  God  I 
I  know  that  hardship,  toil,  and  pota. 

Like  rigorona  winter  in  Ibe  and 
Which  doth  loaiata  the  hardy  gnia, 
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Call  forth  in  man  bii  Dobted  power*  ^ — 
Therefore  I  bold  mj  hend  erecl. 

And,  imid  tife'i  eevereit  hi>nn, 
Sund  sWadCiat  io  nj  wll-reipect. 

I  ihBDk  (lief,  God,  that  I  muit  tuil  ! 

Yon  ermtned  iIitc  of  Inesge  bigh. 
The  |(U"^~''w  1""'  *'''■'  own*  tbs  mit 

1*  n'll  M>  Ttb«  s  man  na  1  ! 
He  wear*  the  TeUer*  uf  h.s  clan  ; 

Wenlth,  bicih,  and  rank  bsva  hedged  him  in 
I  he<d  but  thi>,  ihal  I  am  hak, 

And  In  ihe  great  ID  loind  akin  1 


Thank  God,  Ibut  like  the  i 

My  tol  i*  wiih  t)ie  Morina  of  life; 

Strength  grow*  from  out  the  letn peat '■  shock  ; 
And  patience  in  the  dajlj  ilrife. 

The  horny  hand,  (he  furrowi^d  brow. 
Degrade  not  huw  ' 


■Tia  Ihia 
And  apa  the  v. 


e  disBataem. 


Which  leave*  u*  tear*  >or  othera'  woe  I 
Broitiei  ill  toil  reapect  (hysBlf ; 

And  K'l  thy  ileadfail  virtue*  *hov> 
That  man  is  nobler  Ikr  than  p«lf ! 

Thank  God  for  toil  1  nor  fear  tha  race 
or  wealth  nur  rank  :  fear  on  y  lin, 
Thul  blight  vrfaich  mara  nil  outward  grace. 

And  dims  the  light  uf  peace  within  I 
"■       me  thy  band,  oiy  brother,  give 

ara  add  tailed-ilained  hand  to  ma; 
.  we  ahall  liTe 
A  brighli^r,  beltardey  to  aes  ! 


Thy  bar. 


briglil, 

aweeter  and  iofl>  r,  and  mingle  eo  well 
With  all  llie  deer  echoes  of  raounUiin  and  dell. 
That  they  aeem  to  my  eanae  earth'*  true  muaic 

:  a  Steed  and  (he  Deaarlfbr  me  '. 

Then  give  me  the  dale-tree  that  abado»a  otir 

And  Ihe  w  ii  Sower*  that  6U  all  the  air  witb 
their  acenta, 
ind  the  pure  well  of  water  that  apring*  'neath 

Wheie  the  wife  of  my  you  lb,  with  our  boy  on 

her  knee*, 
Sings  welci'ining  aongi  aa  M  nightrall  I  aeek 
Fur  the  light  of  my  life   io  the  imila  on 

Away  with  your  towns,  where  no  freedom 


A  STEED  AND  THE  DESERT  FOR  ME 


The  court  and  the  city  may  do  for  the  crowd 
Who  worihip  Ihe  world,  for  the  peliy  and  proud 
For  the  lover  of  lucie,  the  wooer  of  pelf, 
Whoee  Gad  ii  uf  gold,  and  whose  idul  is  self; 
Sut  tbr  me,  born  (afar  from  the  maiket  and  mart) 
Where  liberty  comes  from  the  breeEe  Io  the  heart. 
There  is  death  in  aucb  apota,  whar«  1  oannot 

breathe  free  : 
Ob  '.  a  Steed  aad  the  Deaert  for  me  !— 

The  niaea  have  fragrance  in  citiea,  'tie  tme, 
Saloon*  may  be  aprinkled  with  esience*  too  ; 
Bui  the  dew-drops  that  fall  'neath  the  atafa  and 

the  roooD, 
By  Mature  are  fraught  with  a  far  richer  boon 
Of  acent  and  of  hue  ;  for  no  art  can  bestow 
Their  DUiive  efidi>wmenl>  of  per&iue  or  slow. 
My  rosebuds  I  pluck  mid  green  boweia  Irnm  the 


Oil !  a  Steed  and  the  Deaarl  for  n; 


her 


Fiom  the  A 

A  NIGHT  THOUGHT. 


illejoTtha  Sbadowot 


Ybi,  Ihaaih  I  wilt  ifaniuih  Ihs  Tillej  of  the 
alh,  I  .in  t,tt  no  aviJ,  tot  Thoa  an  villi  d 


Tbou  must  go  forth  aloae,  my  soul ! 

Thou  mii*t  go  fi>rtli  alone,— 
To  other  seenes,  to  other  worlds. 

That  murlal  hath  not  known. 
Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  my  *oul, — 

To  tiead  the  narrow  vsle  ; 
But  he,  wlmse  word  ia  sure,  hath  said 

Hi*  eomfort*  shall  not  fail. 


Thou  must  go  furth  alone,  my  eont. 

Along  the  darksome  way  ; 
Where  the  bright  sun  haa  never  shed 

His  warm  and  gladsome  rsy. 
And  yet  llie  Sun  of  Kighle'iuaness 

Shall  rise  amidst  Ihe  gloom, 
And  acatler  from  thy  trembling  gaze 

The  shadows  of  the  tomb. 


Thou  must  go  forth  alone,  mj  aoni ! 

To  meet  lliy  God  above  : 
But  abriuk  not — he  has  aaid,  my  aoul  ! 

Htita  God  of  lota. 
Hit  rod  and  alaff  shall  camfort  thee 

Across  Ihe  dreary  road. 
Tilt  Ihou  shah  JaiD  the  bU«sed  one*, 

Iji  Heaven's  sereDe  aboda. 
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